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PREFACE. 


The  history  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  the  American  Continent  i«  an 
interesting  study,  not  only  to  the  people  of  this  Union,  but  also  to  those 
of  other  lands,  who  regard  them  as  the  congeners  of  the  nomadic  hordes, 
which  in  times  long  past  swarmed  over  the  plains  of  now  civilized 
Europe.  In  many  respects  there  is  a  very  close  resemblance  between 
the  characters  and  final  fate  of  all  the  primitive  tribes  and  nations  of 
the  world  —  their  mode  of  government,  habits,  customs,  &c.,  being 
somewhat  similar  — and  their  recession  before  the  onward  march  of 
civilization,  as  well  as  their  final  absorption  or  disappearance,  following 
au  inexorable  naturul  law,  whioh  decrees  the  submission  of  l^e  animal 
to  intellectual  development.  From  the  study  of  past  events  alone  can 
an  opinion  be  formed  of  the  causes  which  gave  origin  to  them,  and  fox 
this  reason  should  every  American  citizen,  who  desires  to  understand 
the  true  history  of  his  country,  peruse  with  attention  the  records  of  the 
former  owners  of  that  soil,  which  ere  long  will  no  more  give  sustenance 
to  any  of  their  descendants. 

No  ordinary  task  is  it  for  the  faithful  chronicler  to  trace  the  history 
of  a  people  who  have  no  written  annals,  and  no  written  language; 
whose  only  records  are  of  a  pictographic  character ;  and  whose  traditions 
are  so  vague  and  unconnected  as  to  be  very  unreliable.  Such  are  the 
difficulties  he  has  to  encounter  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus ;  and  even  subsequent  to  that  period,  owing  to  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  country  until  within  the  last  half  century,  years  of 
research  and  comparison  are  rendered  necessary  in  order  to  reconcile 
conflicting  statements,  and  unravel  the  tangled  web  of  confused  narr*- 
iivcs».  Believing,  however,  that  the  end  to  be  attained, — that  of  giving 
to  the  world  a  reliable  history  of  the  Indians  of  the  North  Americas 
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f  PREFACE. 

Continent  —  was  one  which  justified  the  author  in  making  any  sacrifice 
of  time  and  labor  in  its  accomplishment,  he,  for  many  years,  toiled 
unremittingly  to  accomplish  this  purpose ;  sparing  neither  trouble  nor 
expense  in  the  collection  of  facts  and  their  sectional  arrangement. 
Whether  he  has  succeeded  in  accordance  with  his  hopes  he  does  not 
pretend  to  say  j  leaving  to  the  judgment  of  the  intelligent  reader  the 
decision  of  the  question,  after  a  thorough  and  attentive  perusal  of  the 
work. 

The  Indian  has  been  traced  through  all  his  misfortunes,  wanderings, 
«nd  forced  transmigrations,  to  his  present  home  on  the  western  shores 
of  the  Mississippi,  where  there  is  every  prospect  of  his  speedy  absorp^ 
tion  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  current  which  is  so  steadily  flowing  toward  the 
setting  sun ;  and  the  last  remnant  of  the  race  will  soon  in  spirit,  if  not 
in  words,  echo  the  language  of  a  poetic  writer,  who  thus  portrays  the 
sole  survivor  as  apostrophizing  the  Deity : 


"  Where  is  my  home  —  my  forest  home  ?  the  proud  land  of  my  sires  ? 
Where  stands  the  wigwam  of  my  pride?  where  gleam  the  council  fires t 
Where  are  my  fathers'  hallowed  graves?  my  friends  so  light  and  free? 
Gone,  gone,  —  forever  from  my  view  I    Great  Spirit!  can  it  bet** 
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AN 

ALPHABETICAL  ENUMERATION 

OF 

THE    INDIAN    TRIBES    AND    NATIONS 


An  attempt  is  made,  in  the  following  Table,  to  locate  the  various  banda  of 
Aborigines,  ancient  and  modem,  and  to  convey  the  best  information  respect- 
ing their  numbers  our  multifarious  sources  will  warrant.  Modern  writers 
have  been,  for  several  years,  endeavoring  to  divide  North  America  into  cer- 
tain districts,  each  of  which  should  include  all  the  Indians  speaking  the  same, 
or  dialects  of  the  same,  language  ;  but  whoever  has  paid  any  attention  to  tht 
subject,  must  undoubtedly  have  been  cpnvinced  that  it  can  never  be  done 
with  an}'  degree  of  accuracy.  This  has  been  undertaken  in  reference  to  an 
approximation  of  the  great  question  of  the  origin  of  this  people,  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  various  languages  used  among  them.  An  unwritten  language 
is  easily  varied,  and  there  can  be  no  barrier  to  innovation.  A  continual  in- 
termixing of  tribes  has  gone  on  from  the  period  of  their  origin  to  the  present 
time,  judging  from  wiiat  we  have  daily  seen ;  and  when  any  two  tribes  unite, 
speaking  different  languages,  or  dialects  of  the  same,  a  new  dialect  is  pro- 
duced by  such  amalgamation.  Hence  the  accumulation  of  vocabularies 
would  be  like  the  pursuit  of  an  infinite  series  in  mathematics ;  with  this 
difference,  however  —  in  the  one  we  recede  from  the  object  in  pursuit,  while 
in  the  other  we  approach  it.  But  I  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  dispar- 
agingly of  this  attempt  at  classification  ;  for,  if  it  be  unimportant  in  the  main 
design,  it  will  be  of  considerable  service  to  the  student  in  Indian  history  on 
other  accounts.  Thus,  the  Uchees  are  said  to  speak  a  primitive  language, 
and  they  were  districted  in  a  small  territory  south  of  the  Cherokees ;  but, 
some  200  years  ago,  —  if  they  then  existed  as  a  tribe,  and  their  tradition  be 
true, —  they  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  one  of  the  great  lakes.  And 
they  are  said  to  be  descended  from  the  Shawanees  by  some  of  themselves. 
We  know  an  important  community  of  them  is  still  in  existence  in  P'lorida. 
Have  they  created  a  new  language  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings  ?  or 
have  those  from  whom  they  separated  done  so  ?  Such  are  the  difficulties  we 
meet  with  at  every  step  of  a  classification.  But  a  dissertation  upon  these 
matters  cannot  now  be  attempted. 

In  the  following  analysis,  the  names  of  the  tribes  have  been  generally  given 
in  the  singular  number,  for  the  sake  of  brevity;  and  the  word  Indians,  after 
such  names,  is  omitted  from  the  same  cause.  Few  abbreviations  have  been 
used :  —  W.  R.,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  m.,  miles ;  r.,  river ;  1.,  lake ; 
and  perhaps  a  few  others.  In  some  instances,  reference  is  made  to  the  body 
of  the  work,  where  a  more  extended  account  of  a  tribe  is  to  be  found.  Such 
references  are  to  the  Book  and  Page,  the  same  as  in  the  Index. 


Abekas,  probably  Muskogees,  under  the  French  at  Tombeckbee  in  1750. 
A.BEXAKIES,  over  Maine  till  1754,  then  went  to  Canada ;  200  in  1689 ;  150  in  1780. 
Absokoka,  (Minetare,)  S.  branch  Yellowstone;  lat.  46°,  Ion.  105";  45,000  in  183 
AccOKESAW,  W.  side  Colorado,  about  200  m.  S.  W.  Nacogdoches,  in  1805. 
AcOMAK,  one  of  the  six  tribes  in  Virginia  when  settled  by  the  English  in  1607. 
Adaize,  4  m.  from  Nachitoches,  on  Lake  Macdon  ;  40  men  in  1805. 
Adikoxdaks,  (Algonkin,)  along  the  N.  shore  St.  Lawrence  ;  100  in  1786. 
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ArTAaouLA,  small  clan  in  1783,  on  Mississippi  r.,  8  m.  above  Point  Coiip^. 
AOAWOM,  ( Wampanoags,)  at  Sandwich,  Miss. ;  others  at  Ipswich,  in  1620,  Ac. 
Ahwahaway,  (Minetare,)  S.  W.  Missouri  1820,  3  in.  above  Mandaiis  ;  200  in  l»i05, 
Ajoues,  S.  of  the  Missouri,  and  N.  of  the  Padoucas ;  1,100  in  1701). 
Alansar,  (Fall,)  head  branches  S.  fork  Saskashawan  ;  2,500  in  1804. 
ALOONKIN,  over  Canada  ;  from  low  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
Alloxan,  three  tribes  in  1835  among  the  ilocky  Mountains,  on  heads  Platte. 
Aliche,  ne<ir  Nacogdoches  in  18  )o,  then  nearly  extinct;  spoke  Caddo. 
Allakaweak,  (Paunch,)  both  sides  Yellowstone,  heads  Big  Horn  r. ;  2,S00  in  180SL 
Alliiiama,  (Creeks,)  formerly  on  that  r.,  but  removed  to  Red  River  in  17&4. 
Amalistes,  (Algonkins,)  once  on  St.  Lawrence;  500  in  1760. 
Anasaguntakook,  (Abenaki,)  on  sources  Androscoggin,  in  Maine,  till  1759. 
Andastes,  once  on  S.  shore  Lake  Erie,  S.  W.  Senecas,  who  destroyed  them  in  1672. 
Apaches,  (Lapane,)  between  Rio  del  Norte  and  sources  of  Nuaces  r. ;  3,5U0  in  1817. 
Ap.vlachicola,  once  on  that  r.  in  W.  Florida ;  removed  to  Red  River  in  1764. 
Appalocsa,  aboriginal  in  the  country  of  their  name ;  but  40  men  in  1805. 
AauANUSCHiONi,  the  name  by  which  the  Iroquois  knew  themselves. 
AUAPAHAS,  S.  side  main  Canada  River ;  4,000  in  1836,  on  Kanzas  River. 
AaMoucHiauois,  or  Makachite,  (Abenaki,)  on  River  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 
Arrenamuse,  on  St.  Antonio  River,  near  its  mouth,  in  Texas  ;  120  in  1818. 
AssiNNABOiN,  (Sioux,)  between  Assinn.  and  Missouri  r. ;  1,000  on  Ottawa  r.  in  1836 
Atenas,  in  a  village  with  the  FacuUi  in  1836,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Athapascow,  about  the  shores  of  the  great  lake  of  their  name. 
Atnas,  (Ojibewas,)  next  S.  of  the  Athapascow,  about  lat.  57°  N.,  in  1790. 
Attacapas,  in  a  district  of  their  name  in  Louisiana  ;  but  50  men  in  1805. 
Attapulgas,  (Seminoles,)  on  Little  r.,  a  branch  of  Oloklikana,  1820,  and  220  souls. 
Attikamioues,  in  N.  of  Canada,  destroyed  by  pestilence  in  1670. 
Aucosisco,  (Abenaki,)  between  the  Saco  and  Androscoggin  River  in  1630,  &o. 
AuGHQUAG.\,  on  E.  branch  Susquehannah  River;  150  in  1768;  since  extinct. 
Ayattais,  40  leagues  up  the  Des  Moines,  S.  E.  side;  800  in  1805. 
Ayutans,  8,000  in  1820,  S.  W.  the  Missouri,  near  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Bayagoula,  W.  bank  Mississippi,  opposite  the  Colipasa ;  important  in  1699 
Bedies,  on  Trinity  River,  La.,  about  60  m.  S.  of  Nacogdoches;  100  in  1805. 
BiG-DETiLS,  (Yonktons,)  2,500  in  1836 ;  about  the  heads  of  Red  River. 
BiLOXi,  at  Biloxi,  Gulf  Mex.,  1699  ;  a  few  on  Red  r.,  1804,  where  they  had  removed 
Blackfeet,  sources  Missouri ;  30,000  in  1834 ;  nearly  destroyed  by  small-pox,  1838. 
Blanche,  (Bearded,  or  White,)  upper  S.  branches  of  the  Missouri  in  1820. 
Blue-mud,  W.,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1820. 
Brotherton,  near  Oneida  Lake  ;  composed  of  various  tribes ;  350  in  1836. 

Caddo,  on  Red  River  in  1717.  powerful ;  on  Sodo  Bay  in  1800 ;  in  1804,  100  men. 
Cadod.vche,  (Nacogdochet,)  on  Angelina  r.,  100  m.  above  the  Nechez ;  60  in  1820. 
Caiwas,  or  Kaiwa,  on  main  Canada  River,  and  S.  of  it  in  1830. 
Calasthocle,  N.  Columbia,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  the  Chillates  ;  200  in  1820. 
Callimix,  coast  of  the  Pacific,  40  m.  N.  Columbia  River;  1,200  in  1820. 
Camanches,  (Shoshone,)  warlike  and  numerous;  in  interior  of  Te.xas. 
Canarsee,  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1610,  from  the  W.  end  to  Jamaica. 
Cances,  (Kansas,)  1805,  from  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  over  Grand  r.,  toward  Vera  Cni^ 
Canibas,  (Abenaki,)  numerous  in  1607,  and  after  ;  on  both  sides  Kennebeck  River. 
Carankoua,  on  peninsula  of  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  Louisiana  ;  1,500  in  1805. 
Caree,  on  the  coast  between  the  Nuaces  and  Rio  del  Norte ;  2,600  in  1817. 
Carriers,  (Nateotetains,)  a  name  given  the  natives  of  N.  Caledonia  by  traders. 
Castahana,  between  sources  Padouca  fork  and  Yellowstone ;  5,000  in  1805. 
Cataka,  between  N.  and  S.  forks  of  Chien  River ;  about  3,000  in  1804. 
Catawba,  till  late,  on  their  river  in  S.  Carolina  ;  1,500  in  1743,  and  450  in  1764. 
Cathlacumups,  on  main  shore  Columbia  River,  S.  W.  Wappatoo  i. ;  450  in  1820. 
Cathlakahikit,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Columbia,  160  m.  up ;  900  in  1820. 
Catulakamaps,  8'J  m.  up  Columbia  River;  about  700  in  1820. 
Cathlamat,  on  the  Pacific,  30  m.  S.  mouth  of  Columbia  River ;  600  in  1820. 
Cathlanamenamen,  on  an  island  in  mouth  of  Wallaumut  River ;  400  in  1820. 
Cathlanauuiah,  (Wappatoo,)  S.  W.  side  Wappatoo  Island  ;  400  in  1820. 
Cathlapootle,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Cathlakamaps ;  1,100  in  1820. 
Cathlapooya,  500  in  1820,  on  the  Wallaumut  River,  60  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Cathlasko,  900  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Chippanchikchiks. 
Cathlathl.\,  900  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  oppo.site  the  Cathlakahikits. 
Cathlath,  500  in  1820,  on  the  Wallaumut  River,  60  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Cattanahaw,  between  the  Saskashawan  and  Missouri  Rivers,  in  1805. 
Caughnewaoa,  places  where  Christians  lived  were  so  called. 
Chactoo,  on  Red  River ;  in  1805,  but  100 ;  indigenous :  alwuys  lived  there. 
Chaouanons,  the  French  so  called  the  Shawanese  ;  (Chowans  ?) 
Cheeoee,  (Cherokees,)  50  to  80  m.  S.  of  them;  called  also  Mid.  Settlement,  1780 
Chehaws,  small  tribe  on  Flint  River,  destroved  by  Georgia  militia  in  1817. 
ChepeyAn,  claim  from  lat.  60°  to  65°,  Ion.  lCO°  to  110°  W. ;  7,5U0  in  1812. 
Cherokee,  iu  Georgia,  S.  Carolina,  &c.,  till  1836;   then  forced  beyond  the  Mimat. 
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tjHESKITALOWA,  (Scminoles,)  580  in  1820,  W.  side  Chattahoochee. 
Chien,  (I>og,)  near  the  sources  Chien  lliver;  300  in  18')5;  200  in  1820. 
Chiheeleesh,  40  m.  N.  of  Columbia  lliver  ;  1,400  in  1820. 

Chickasaw,  between  heads  of  Mobile  lliver  in  1780;  once  10,000;  now  in  Ark»»'«'«i 
CuippXxchikchiks,  60  in  1820,  N.  side  Columbia  River,  220  m.  from  its  moutti. 
Chikahomixi,  on  Matapony  lliver,  Va.,  in  1661 ;  but  3  or  4  in  1790;  now  extinct. 
Chikamal'oas,  on  Tennessee  lliver,  90  m.  below  the  Cherokees.  in  1790. 
Chillates,  lo'J  in  182),  on  the  Pacific,  N.  Columbia  lliver,  beyond  the  Quiectsos. 
CuiLLUKiTTEauAU,  ou  the  Columbia,  next  below  the  Narrows ;  1,400  in  1820. 
Chiltz,  N.  of  Columbia  River,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  of  the  Killaxthocles. 
Chimnahpum,  on  Lewis  River,  N.  W.  side  of  the  Columbia ;  1,800  in  1820. 
Chi.vnook,  on  N.  side  Columbia  lliver ;  in  182'),  about  400  in  28  lodges. 
Chippewas,  about  Lake  Superior,  and  other  vast  regions  of  the  N.,  very  numerous. 
Chitiimicha,  on  VV.  bank  Miss.  River  in  1722;  once  powerful,  tiien  slaves. 
Choktaw,  S.  of  the  Creeks;  15,000  in  1812;  in  1848  in  Arkansas. 
Chopunnish,  on  Kooskooskee  River;  4,300  in  1806,  in  73  lodges. 
Chowanok,  (Shawanese?)  in  N.  Carolina,  cm  Bepnet's  Creek,  in  1708;  3,000  in  1630. 
Chowans,  E.  of  tlie  Tuscaroras  in  N.  Carolina  ;  60  join  the  Tuscaroras' in  1720. 
Christenavx,  only  another  spelling  of  Knistenaux,  which  see. 
Clahclkli.ah,  700  in  1820,  on  the  Columbia  lliver,  below  tlie  rapids. 
Clakstar,  W.  R.,  on  a  river  flowing  into  the  Columbia  at  VVappatoo  Island. 
Clamoltomich,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  of  the  Chiitz  ;  26')  in  1820.. 
Clanoiatas,  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  Wappatoo  Island  ;  200  in  1820,  W.  R. 
Clannar.minimuns,  S.  W.  side  of  Wappatoo  Island;  280  in  1820,  W.  R. 
Clatsops,  about  2  m.  N.  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  lliver;   1,300  in  1820. 
Clahkames,  on  a  river  of  their  name  flowing  Into  the  Wallaumut ;  1,800  in  1820, 
Cneis,  on  a  river  flowing  into  Sabine  Lake,  1690;  the  Coe.ms  of  Hennepin,  probably. 
CoHAKiES,  nearly  destroyed  in  Pontiak's  time;  in  180!),  a  few  near  Lake  Winnebago. 
CoLAPisSAf»,  on  E.  bank  Mississippi  in  1720,  opposite  head  of  Lake  Poiitchartrain. 
CoNCiiATiAS  came  to  Appalousas  in  1794,  from  E.  the  Mississ. ;  in  1801,  on  Sabine. 
CoNGAREES,  a  Small  tribe  on  Congaree  River,  S.  Carolina,  in  1701 ;  long  since  gone. 
CONOYS,  perhaps  Kanhawas,  being  once  on  that  river;  (Canais,  and  variations.) 
CooKKoo-oosE,  1,500  in  1806,  coast  of  Pacific,  S.  of  Columbia  r.,  and  S.  of  Killawats. 
Coopspeli.au,  on  a  river  falling  into  the  Columbia,  N.  of  Clark's;  1,600  in  1806. 
CoosADAS,  (Creeks,)  once  resided  near  the  River  Tallapoosie. 

Copper,  so  called  fron^  their  copper  ornaments,  on  Coppermine  River,  in  the  north. 
CoREES,  (Tuscaroras,)  on  Neus  lliver,  N  Carolina,  in  1700,  and  subse(|uently. 
CoRONK.wvA,  on  St.  Jacintho  River,  between  'J'rinity  and  Brazos  ;  3.30  in  IS'iO. 
CowLiTsicK,  on  Columbia  lliver,  62  m  from  its  mouth,  in  3  villages  ;  2,400  in  1820. 
Creeks,  (Muscogees,)  Savannah  r.  to  St.  Augustine,  thence  to  Flint  r.,  1730. 
Crees,  (Lynx,  or  Cat,)  another  name  of  the  Knistenaux,  or  a  part  of  them. 
Crows,  (Absorokas,)  S.  branches  of  the  Yellowst.me  River;  45,000  in  1834. 
CuTSAHNiM,  on  both  sides  Columbia  River,  above  the  Sokulks  ;  1,200  in  1820. 

a 
Dahcota,  or  DocoTA,  the  name  by  which  the  Sioux  know  themselves. 
Delaware,  (Lenna-lenape,)  those  once  on  Delaware  lliver  and  Bay;  600  in  1750. 
DiNONUAUlES,  (Hurons,)  same  called  by  the  French  Tionontaties. 
Doegs,  small  tribe  on  the  Maryland  side  Potomac  River,  in  1675. 
Dogrirs,  (Blackfeet,)  but  speak  a  ditt'erent  language. 
Doos,  the  Chiens  of  the  French.     See  Chien. 
DoTAMEi>  120  in  1805;  about  the  heads  of  Chien  River,  in  the  open  country. 

Eamuses.    See  Emusas. 

EcHEMiNS,  (Canoe-men.)  on  R.  St.  Johns;  include  Passamaquoddies  and  St.  Johns. 

Edistoes,  in  S.  Carolina  in  1670  ;  a  place  still  bears  their  name  there. 

Emusas,  (Seminoles,)  W.  side  Chattahoochee,  2  m.  above  the  Wekisas  ;  20  in  1820. 

Eneshures,  at  the  great  Narrows  of  the  Columbia;  1,200  in  1820,  in  41  lodges. 

Eries,  along  E.  side  of  Lake  Erie,  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois  about  16.34. 

ESAWS,  on  River  Pedee,  S.  Carolina,  in  1701 ;  then  powerful ;  Catawbas,  probably. 

Eskeloots,  about  1,000  in  1820,  in  21  lodges,  or  clans,  on  the  Columbia. 

Esquimaux,  all  along  the  northern  coasts  of  the  frozen  ocean,  N.  of  .60o  N.  lat. 

Etohussewakkes,  (Semin.,)  on  Chattahoochee,  3  ra.  above  Ft.  Gaines  ;  100  in  1820. 

Facttiues,  100  in  1820;  on  Stuart  Lake,  W.  Rocky  Mount. :  lat.  54°,  Ion.  125o  W. 
Fall,  so  called  from  their  residence  at  the  falls  of  the  Kooskooskee      See  Alansabs. 
Five  Nations,  Mohawks,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  and  Oncidas  ;  which  see. 
Flat-Heads,  (Tutsecwas,)  on  a  large  river  W.  R. ;  on  S.  fork  Columbia  r. 
Folles  Avoines,  the  French  so  called  the  Menominies. 
Fond  du  Lac,  roam  from  Snake  River  to  the  Sandy  Lakes. 
Fowl-towns,  (Seminoles,)  12  m.  E.  Fort  Scott;  about  300  in  1820. 
Foxes,  (Ottagamies,)  called  Renards  by  the  F"rench  ;  dispossessed  by  B.  Hawk's  wat 

Ganawese,  on  the  heads  of  Potomac  River;  same  as  Kanhaways,  probably. 

Gayhead,  Martha's  Vineyard ;  200  in  1800 ;  in  1820,  340. 

O&AND  River,  on  Grand  r.,  N.  side  L.  Ontario  ;  Mohawks,  Senecas,  and  oth. ;  2,000, 
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Gros  Vextres,  W.  Mississippi,  on  Maria  River,  in  1806 ;  in  1834,  3,000. 

Hare-foot,  nest  S.  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  in  perpetual  war  with'  them. 
Hallihbes,  a  tribe  of  Creeks,  destroyed  in  1813. 

Haxxakallai,,  630  in  1820,  on  Pacific,  S.  Columbia,  next  beyond  the  Luckkarto 
Hassaxamesits,  a  tribe  of  Nipmuks,  embraced  Christianity  in  1660. 
HiHiOHENiMMO,  1,303  in  1820,  from  mouth  of  Lastaw  River,  up  it  to  the  forks. 
Hei.lwits,  100  m.  along  the  Columbia,  from  the  falls  upward,  on  the  N.  side. 
Heruixg  Pond,  a  remnant  of  Wampanoags,  in  Sandwich,  Mass. ;  about  40. 
Hietaxs,  (Camanches,)  erratic  bands;  from  Trinity  to  Brazos,  and  Red  River. 
Him,  (Cadodache,)  230  in  1820,  on  Angelina  r.,  between  Red  r.  and  Rio  del  Norte. 
HiTCHiTTEES,  once  on  Chattahoochee  r.  ;  600  now  in  Arkansas ;  speak  Muskogee. 
HoHiLPOS,  (Tushepahas,)  300  in  1820,  above  great  falls  on  Clark's  River. 
Humas,  (Oumas,)  "  Red  nation,"  in  Ixsussees  Parish.  La.,  in  180d,  below  Manchak. 
HuRONS,  (Wyandots,  Quatoghies,)  adjacent,  and  N.  gt.  lakes;  subd.  by  Iroq.,  1650, 

Illinois,  "the  lake  of  men."  both  sides  Illinois  r. ;  12,000  in  1670;  60  towns  in  1700 
Inies,  or  Tachies,  [Texas  .']  branch  Sabine;  80  men  in  1806;  speak  Caddo. 
lowAYS,  on  loway  River  before  Black  Hawk's  war;  1,100  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
luouuois,  1606,  on  St.  Lawrenc*^,  below  Quebec;  1687,  both  sides  Ohio,  to  Miss. 
IsATis,  sometimes  a  name  of  tl  e  Sioux  before  1755. 
Ithkyemamits,  600  in  1823,  on  N.  side  Columbia,  near  the  Cathlaskos. 

Jelan,  one  of  the  three  tribes  of  Camanches,  on  sources  Brazos,  Del  Norte,  &c. 

Kadapaus,  a  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1707. 

Kahunkles,  400  in  1820,  W.  Rocky  Mountains;  abode  unknown. 

Kaloosas,  a  tribe  found  early  in  Florida,  long  since  extinct. 

Kanexavish,  on  the  Padoucas'  fork  of  the  Platte;  400  in  1805. 

Kaxhawas,  Ganawese  or  Canhaways;  on  the  River  Kanhawa,  formerly. 

Kaxsas,  on  the  Arkansas  River;  about  1,000  in  1836;  in  1820,  1,850. 

Kaskaskias,  (lUin.)  on  a  river  of  same  name  flowing  into  the  Mississ. ;  250  in  1797. 

Kaskava.s,  between  sources  of  the  Platte  and  Rocky  Mountains ;  3,000  in  1836. 

Katteka,  (Padoucas,)  not  located  by  travellers.     See  Padoucas. 

Kebkatsa,  (Crows,)  both  sides  Yellowstone,  above  mouth  Big  Horn  r. ;  3,500  in  1805 

Keyche,  E.  branch  Trinity  River  in  1806 ;  once  on  the  Sabine ;   260  in  1820. 

KiAWAS,  on  Padouca  River,  beyond  the  Kites  ;  1,000  in  1806. 

KiOENE,  on  the  shore  of  Pacific  Ocean  in  1821,  under  the  chief  Skittegates. 

KiKAPOo,  formerly  in  Illinois  ;  now  about  300,  chiefly  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

KiLLAMUK,  a  branch  of  the  Clatsops,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  about  1,000. 

KiLLAWAT,  in  a  large  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  E.  of  the  Luktons. 

KiLLAXTHOCLES,  100  in  1820,  at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River,  on  N.  side. 

KiMOENiMS,  a  band  of  the  Chopunnish,  on  Lewis's  River ;  800  in  1820,  in  33  clans. 

KiNAi,  about  Cook's  Inlet,  on  the  coast  of  the  Paciiic  Ocean. 

Kites,  (Staetans,)  between  sources  Platte  and  Rocky  Mountains;  about  500  in  1820. 

KiSKAKONS  inhabited  Michilimakinak  in  1680 ;  a  Huron  tribe. 

Knistenaux,  on  Assinnaboin  River;  5,000  in  1812;  numerous;  women  comely. 

KoxAOENS,  Esquimaux,  inhabiting  Kadjak  Island,  lat.  58°,  Ion.  152°  W. 

Kook-koo-oose,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  S.  of  the  Killawats  ;  1,500  in  1835.     . 

AUSKAUAWAOKS,  one  of  six  tribes  on  E.  shore  of  Chesapeak  in  1607  ;  (Tuscaroras  ?) 

Lahanna,  2,000  in  1820,  both  sides  Columbia,  above  the  mouth  of  Clark's  River. 

Lapanxe.    See  Apaches. 

Lartielo,  600  in  1823,  at  the  falls  of  Lastaw  River,  below  Wayton  Lake. 

Leaf,  (Sioux,)  600  in  1820,  on  the  Missouri,  above  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Leech  River,  about  350  in  1820,  near  Sandy  Lake,  lat.  46°  9'  N. 

Lenxa  Lenape,  once  from  Hudson  to  Delaware  River  ;  now  scattered  in  the  West. 

LiPAXis,  800  in  1816,  from  Rio  Grande  to  the  interior  of  Texas  ;  light  hair. 

LoucHEux,  ne.vt  N.  of  the  Esquimaux,  or  S.  of  lat.  67°  15'  N. 

LcKAWis,  800  in  1820,  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  abode  unknown. 

LuKKARSO,  1,200  in  1820,  coast  of  Pacific,  S.  of  Columbia  r.,  beyond  the  Shallalah. 

Luktons,  20  in  1820,  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  abode  unknown. 

Machapunoas,  in  N.  Carolina  in  1700 ;  practised  circumcision. 

Mandaxs,  1,250  in  1805,  1200  m.  fm.  mouth  of  Misso. ;  1838,  reduced  to  21  by  sm.  pox 

Maxooaos,  or  Tuteloes,  (Iroquois,)  Nottoway  River,  formerly;  now  extinct. 

Manhattans,  (Mohicans,)  once  on  the  island  where  New  York  city  now  stands. 

Mannahoaks,  once  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rappahannock  r. ;  extinct  long  ago 

Marachites,  (Abenakies,)  on  the  St.  John's  ;  a  remnant  remains. 

Marsapeaoues,  once  on  Long  Island,  S.  side  of  Oyster  Bay  ;  extinct. 

Marshpees,  (Wampanoags,)  315  in  1832;  Barnstable  Co.,  Mass.;  mixed  with  blacks. 

Mascoutixs,  or  Fike  Ind.,  betw.  Mississ.  and  L.  Michigan,  1665 ;  (Sacs  and  Foxes?) 

Massachusetts,  the  state  perpetuates  their  name. 

Massawomes,  (Iroquois,)  once  spread  over  Kentucky. 

)iATULAN0ii.«,  500  in  1820,  on  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  Wallaumut  River,  W.  R. 
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Mates,  600  in  1805,  St.  Gabriel  Creek,  mouth  of  Guadaloupe  River,  Louisiana. 
Menominies,  (Algonkins,)  once  on  Illinois  r. ;  now  300  \V.  Mississippi.    . 
Messassagnes,  2,000  in  1764,  N.  of,  and  adjacent  to,  L.  Huron  and  Superior. 
MiAMis,  (Algonkins,)  once  on  the  r.  of  their  name  ;  now  1,500,  beyond  the  Missist. 
MiKASAUKiES,  (Semini)les,)  about  1,000  in  1821  ;  very  warlike. 

MiKMAKS,  (Algonkins,)  3,000  in  1760,  in  Nova  Scotia  ;  the  Suriquois  of  the  Frfuch, 
MiKSUK.sEALTOX,  (Tushepaha,)  300  in  1820,  Clark's  River,  above  great  falls,  W.  It. 
MiNETAKEs,  2,500  in  1805,  5  m.  above  the  Mandans,  on  both  sides  Knife  River- 
MiNDAWAKCAKTON,  in  1805,  on  both  sides  Mississippi,  from  St.  Peter's  upwara. 
MiNGOEs,  once  such  of  the  Iroquois  were  so  called  as  resided  upon  the  Scioto  River 
MiNSi,  Wolf  tribe  of  the  Lenna  Lenape,  once  over  New  Jersey  and  part  of  Penn. 
MissouuiE.s,  once  on  that  part  of  the  River  Just  below  Grand  r  ,  in  1820. 
MiTCHiOA.MiES,  one  of  the  live  tribes  of  the  Illinois  ;  location  uncertain. 
Mohawks,  head  of  Five  Nations  ;  formerly  on  Mohawk  r. ;  a  few  now  in  Canada. 
MoHEGANS,  or  MoHEAKUNNUKS,  in  1610,  Hudson  r.  from  Esopus  to  Albany. 
Moxacans,  (Tuscaroras,)  once  near  where  Richmond,  Virginia,  now  is. 
MoNOoui.ATCHES,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Mississippi.     See  Bayagoulas. 
MoNTAGNES,  (Algonkins,)  N.  side  St.  Law.,  betw.  Saguenayand  Tadousac,  in  1609. 
Montauks,  on  E.  end  of  Long  Island,  formerly  ;  head  of  13  tribes  of  that  island. 
MoRATOKS,  80  ill  1607  ;  40  in  1669,  in  Lancaster  and  Richmond  counties,  Virginia. 
MosQUiTos,  once  a  numerous  race  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
MULTNOMAHS,  (Wappatoo,)  800  in  1820,  mouth  of  Multnomah  River,  W.  R. 
MuNSEYS,  (Delawares,)  in  1780,  N.  branch  Susquehannah  r.  ;  to  the  Wabash  in  1808. 
MusKOGEES,  17,000  in  1775,  on  Alabama  and  Apalachicola  Rivers.    See  B.  iv. 

Nabbdaches,  (Caddo,)  on  branch  Sabine,  15  ra.  above  the  Inies;  400  in  1805. 
Nabijos,  between  N.  Mexico  and  the  Pacific ;  live  in  stone  houses,  and  manufacture. 
Nandakoes,  120  in  1805,  on  Sabine,  60  m.  W.  of  the  Yattassees  ;  (Caddo.) 
Nantikokes,  1711,  on  Nantikoke  River;  1755,  at  Wyoming;  same  year  went  we«t. 
Narcotah,  the  name  by  which  the  Sioux  know  themselves. 

Nakr.vgansets,  S.  side  of  the  bay  which  perpetuates  their  name ;  nearly  extinct 
Nashuays,  (Nipmuks,)  on  that  river  from  its  mouth,  in  Massachusetts. 
Natchez,  at  Natchez;  discovered,  1701 ;  chiefly  destroyed  by  French,  1720. 
Natchitoches,  once  at  that  place  ;  1.00  in  1804 ;  now  upon  Red  River. 
Nateotetains,  200  in  1820,  W.  R.,  on  a  river  of  their  name,  W.  of  the  FacuUies. 
Natiks.  (Nipmuks,)  in  Massachusetts,  in  a  town  now  called  after  them. 
Nechacoke,  (Wappatoo,)  100  in  182J,  S.  side  Columbia,  near  Quicksand  r  ,  W.  R. 
Neekeetoo,  70O  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  of  the  Columbia,  beyond  the  Youicone. 
Nemalquinnek,  (Wappatoo,)  200  in  1820,  N.  side  Wallaumut  River,  3  m.  up. 
Niantiks,  a  tribe  of  the  Narragansets,  and  in  alliance  with  them,  p.  131. 
Nicariagas,  once  about  Micl.ilimakinak  ;  joined  Iroquois  in  1723,  as  seventh  nation 
NiPissiNS,  (original  Algonkins,)  400  in  1764,  near  the  source  of  Ottoway  River. 
Nipmuks,  eastern  interior  of  Mass. ;  1,500  in  1775  ;  extinct.     See  p.  82,  104,  164,  276. 
NoRRinoEWoKS,  fAbenakies,)  on  Penobscot  River.     See  Book  iii.  303,  311. 
NoTTOWAYS,  on  Nottoway  River,  in  Virginia;  but  2  of  clear  blood  in  1817. 
Nyacks,  (Mohicans,)  or  MANHArrANS,  once  about  the  Narrows,  in  New  York. 

Oakmuloes,  (Muskogees,)  to  the  E.  of  Flint  River;  about  200  in  1834. 
OcAMECHES,  in  Virginia  in  1607 ;  had  before  been  powerful ;  then  reduced. 
OcHEEs.    See  Uchees.  —  Perhaps  Ochesos ;  230  in  Florida  in  1826,  at  Ochee  BIu£ 
OcoNAS,  (Creeks.)     See  Book  iv.  369. 

Ojibwas,  (Chippeways,)  30,000  in  1836,  about  the  great  lakes,  and  N.  of  them. 
Okatiokinans,  (Seiuinoles,)  580  in  1820,  near  Fort  Gaines,  E.  side  MississippL 
Omahas,  2,200  in  1820,  on  Elkhorn  River,  80  m.  from  Council  Bluffs. 
Oneiuas,  one  of  the  Five  Nations ;  chief  seat  near  Oneida  Lake,  New  York. 
Onondaoas,  one  of  the  Five  Nations ;  formerly  in  New  York  ;  300  in  1840. 
OoTLASHOOTS,  (Tushepahas,)  400  in  1820,  on  Clark's  River,  W.  Rocky  Mountains. 
Osages,  4,000  ill  183U,  about  Arkansas  and  Osage  Rivers ;  many  tribes. 
Otaoamies,  (Winnebagoes,)  300  in  1780,  betw.  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  thg  Missiu. 
Otoes,  1,500  in  1820;  in  1805,  500;  15  leagues  up  the  River  Platte,  on  S.  side. 
Ottawas,  1670,  removed  from  L.  Superior  to  Michilimakinak  ;  2,800  in  1820. 
OuiATANONS,  or  Waas,  (Kikapoos,)  mouth  of  Eel  r.,  Ind..  1791,  in  a  village  3  m.  long 
Dumas,  E.  bank  Mississippi  in  1722,  in  2  villages,  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river. 
OwASSissAS,  (Seminoles,)  100  in  1820,  on  E.  waters  of  St.  Mark's  River. 
OzAS,  2,000  in  1750;  on  Ozaw  River  in  1780,  which  flows  into  the  Mississippi. 
OziMiES,  one  of  the  six  tribes  on  E.  shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  1607. 

Pacanas,  on  Quelquechose  River,  La. ;  30  men  in  1805  ;  40  m  S.  W.  Natchitoche*. 
Pauoucas,  2,000  warriors  in  1724,  on  the  Kansas ;  dispersed  before  1805. 
Padowaoas,  by  some  the  Senecas  were  so  called ;  uncertain. 

Pailsh,  200  in  1820,  on  coast  of  the  Pacific,  N.  Columbia  r.,  beyond  the  Potoashs. 
Palaches,  a  tribe  found  early  in  Florida,  but  long  since  extinct. 
Pamlico,  but  15  in  1708,  about  Pamlico  Sound,  in  N.  Carolina ;  extinct. 
Pancas,  once  on  Red  River,  of  Winnipec  I. ;  afterwards  joined  the  Omahas. 
Panis,  (Tonicas,)  49  villages  in  1750,  S.  br.  Missouri;  70  villages  on  Red  r.,  1756. 
i2 
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Panneh.    See  Allakaweah,  2,300  in  I8O0,  on  heads  Bi*  Horn  River. 
Pascat.vways,  once  a  consideruble  tribe  on  the  Maryland  side  Potomac  River. 
Pascaooulas,  25  men  in  1805,  on  Red  r.,  60  m.  below  Natchitoches  ;  from  Florida. 
Passamaguciuuie,  on  Schoodak  r.,  Me.,  in  Perry  Pleasant  Point,  a  small  number. 
Paunee,  10,000  in  1820,  on  the  Platte  and  Kansas;;  Republicans,  Loupes,  and  Plots. 
Pawjstccienkmuk,  5)0  in  1821;  small,  brave  tribe,  in  the  prairies  of  Missouri. 
Pawtuckets,  (Nipmuks,)  on  Merrimac  River,  where  Chelmsford  now  is  ;  extinct. 
Pegaxs.  (Nipmuks,)  10  in  1793,  in  Dudley,  Mass.,  on  a  reservation  of  200  acres. 
Pelloatpallah,  (Chopunnish,)  1,600  in  1820,  on  Kooskooskee  r.,  above  forks,  W.  B 
Pexobscots,  (Abenakies,)  '^3n,  on  an  island  in  Penobscot  r.,  12  m.  above  Bangor. 
Pen.nakooks,  (Nipmuks,)  along  Merrimac  r.,  where  is  now  Concord,  N.  H.,  &c. 
Peoiuas,  97  in  182 ),  on  Current  River ;  one  of  the  five  tribes  of  the  Illinois. 
Peqij.\kets,  (Abenakies,)  on  sources  Saco  River;  destroyed  by  English  in  1725. 
Peqi.ots,  about  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  River;  subdued  in  1637. 
Phillimees,  (Seminoles,)  on  or  near  the  Suane  River,  Florida,  in  1817. 
Pi.VNK.vsHAWs,  3,000  once,  on  the  Wabash ;  in  1780,  but  950 ;  since  driven  west. 
PiAXKATAXK,  a  tribe  in  Virginia  when  first  settled  ;  unlocated. 
Pixeshow,  (Sioux,)  150  in  1820,  on  the  St.  Peter's,  15  m.  from  its  mouth. 
PiSHQUiTPAH,  2,000  in  1815,  N.  side  Columbia  River,  at  Muscleshell  Rapids,  "W,  R. 
PoTOASH,  2  K)  in  1820,  coast  Pacific,  N.  mouth  Columbia,  beyond  Clamoctomichs. 
Potto WATTOM IE,  IG71,  on  Noquet  i.,  L.  Michigan  ;  1681,  at  Chicago. 
PowHATA.vs,  32  tribes  spread  over  Virginia  when  first  discovered  by  the  English. 
POAXS,  the  Wmnebagoes  were  so  called  by  the  French  at  one  period. 

Q0.VBAOO8,  (Nipmuks,)  at  a  place  of  the  same  name,  now  Brookfield,  Mass. 
QuAPAW,  70.)  in  182J,  on  Arkansas  r..  opp.  Little  Rock  ;  reduced  by  sni.  pox  in  1720. 
Qi'ATHLAHPOHTLES,  on  S.  W.  side  Columbia,  above  mouth  Tahwahnahiook  River. 
QuATOOHiE,  (Wyandots,)  once  S.  side  L.  Michigan ;  sold  their  lauds  to  £ng.  in  1707 
Ql'e.sauas     See  Ct)o.<»ADA.s. 

QuiEETSOs,  on  the  Pacific  ;  250  in  1820;  N.  Columbia  r.,  next  N.  of  the  Quiniilts. 
QuixiiLTS,  on  coast  of  the  Pacific,  N.  of  Columbia  r. ;  250  in  1820;  next  the  Pa'.lshs. 
QuiN.NECHAUT,  coast  Pacific,  next  N.  Calasthocles,  N.  Columbia  r. ;  2,000  in  1820. 
Qi7iNNirissA  are  those  called  Bayagoulas  bv  the  Chevalier  Tonti. 
QuoDUiES.    See  Passamauuoduie.  —  3  Coll.  Mass.  Uiat.  Soc.  iii.  181. 

Rapids.    See  Pawistuciexemuk.s. 

Redoround,  (Seminoles,)  100  in  1820,  on  Chattahoochie  r.,  12  m.  above  Florida  line. 

Reuknife,  so  called  from  their  copper  knives ;  roam  in  the  region  of  Slave  Lake. 

Red-stick,  (Seminoles,)  the  Baton  Rouge  of  the  French. 

Reu;WIXO,  (Sioux,)  on  Lake  Pej)in,  under  a  chief  of  their  name ;  100  in  1820. 

RiCAKEE,  (Paunees,)  before  I8O0,  1()  large  vill  on  Missouri  r. ;  reduced  by  small  pox. 

RiVEK,  (Mohegans,)  S.  of  the  Iroquois,  down  the  N.  side  of  Hudson  r. 

Round-heads,  (Hurons,)  E.  side  Lake  Sujierior;  2,500  in  1764. 

Rtawas,  on  the  Padouca  fork  of  the  Missouri ;  9(K)  in  1820. 

Sachdaouohs,  (Powhatans.)  perhaps  the  true  name  of  the  Powhatans. 

Saxkhikaxs,  the  Delawares  knew  the  Mohawks  by  that  narfle. 

Saxtees,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1701,  on  a  river  perpetuating  their  name. 

Sapoxies,  (Wanamies,)  Sapona  River,  Carolina,  in  1700;  joined  Tuscaroras,  1720  . 

Sata.n'as,  a  name,  it  is  said,  given  the  Shawanees  by  the  Iroquois. 

Sauke,  or  Sac,  united  with  Fox  before  1805;  then  on  Mississ.,  above  Illinois. 

Sauteuus,  or  Fall  Indians  of  the  French,  about  the  falls  of  St.  Mary. 

Sav.vxnahs,  so  called  from  the  river,  or  the  river  from  them  ;  perhaps  Vamasces 

Scattako(5k.s.  upper  part  of  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  went  from  New  England  about  1672. 

Seminoles  have  been  established  in  Florida  a  hundred  years. 

Senegas,  one  of  the  Five  Nations;  "  ranged  many  thousand  miles"  in  1700. 

Sepones,  in  Virginia  in  1775,  but  a  remnant.     See  Saponies. 

Seukanna,  (Savannahs  ?)  in  Georgia;  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Westoes  about  1670. 

Sbwees,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  Carolina,  mentioned  by  Lawson  in  1710. 

SuALLALAH,  1,200  in  1816,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  Columbia  r.  next  the  Cookkoo-oosee. 

SuALLATToos,  on  Columbia  River,  above  the  Skaddals  ;  100  in  1820. 

Shanwappone,  400  in  1820,  on  the  heads  of  Cataract  and  Taptul  Rivers. 

Shawane,  once  over  Ohio  ;  1672,  subdued  by  Iroquois  ;  1,383  near  St.  Louis  in  1820 

Sheastukle,  900  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  Columbia  r.,  next  beyond  the  Youitz. 

Shixikooks,  a  tribe  of  Long  Island,  about  what  is  now  South  Hampton. 

SiiosHONEE,  30,000  in  1820,  on  plains  N.  Missouri ;  at  war  with  the  Blackfeet. 

8hoto,  (Wappatoo,)  460  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  mouth  of  Wallaumut. 

SiCAU.MFiS,  1,000  in  1820,  amons;  the  spurs  of  the  Rockv  Mountains.  \V.  of  the  Rapida 

Sioux,  discovered  by  French,  1660 ;  33,000  in  1820,  St.'Peter's,  Mississ.,  and  Misso.  z 

SisSATv'^Nr.s,  upper  portions  of  Red  r.,  of  L.  Winnipec  and  St.  Peter's,  in  1820. 

SiTiMACHA.    See  Chitimicha. 

Sitka,  en  .King  George  HI.  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  about  lat.  57^  N. 

Six  Nation.;,  (Iroquois,)  Mohawk,  Seneca,  Onondaga,  Oneida,  Cayuga,  Shawane. 

SK.ADDAL.S,  on  extinct  River,  2o  m.  N.  of  the  Big  I^arrows  ;  200  in  1820. 

Skeexsomisu,  %,(jd(i  'u  1820,  on  a  river  of  their  name  flowing  into  the  Lastaw. 
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Skili-oot,  on  Columbia  River,  from  Sturgeon  Island  upward;  2,t500  in  1820. 
Skunnemoke,  or  Tlckapas,  on  Vermilion  River,  La.,  6  leagues  W.  of  N.  Iberia. 
Smokshop,  on  Columb.a  r.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Labiche  ;  800  in  1820,  in  24  clans. 
Snake.    See  Aliatans.  or  Shoshonees. 

SoKOKiE,  on  Saco  River,  Maine,  until  1725,  when  they  withdrew  to  Canada. 
SoKULK,  on  the  Columbia,  above  mouth  of  Lewis's  River;  2,400  in  1820. 
SouRiauois,  (Mikinaks,)  once  so  called  by  the  early  French. 
SouTiES,  (Ottowas,)  a  band  probably  mistaken  for  a  tribe  by  the  French. 
SoYENNOM,  (Chopunnish,)  on  N.  side  E.  fork  of  Lewis's  River;  400  in  1820;  W.  R. 
Spokain',  on  sources  Lewis's  River,  over  a  large  tract  of  country,  W.  Rocky  Mts. 
Squanxauoo.  on  Cataract  r.,  below  the  Skaddals ;  120  in  1820;  W.  Rocky  Mts. 
Staetaxs,  on  heads  Chien  r.,  with  the  Kauenavish  ;  400  in  1805  ;  resemble  Kiawas. 
Stockbiudoe,  New,  (Mohegans  and  Iroquois,)  collected  in  N.  Y.,  1786  ;  400  in  1820. 
STocKHRiDfiE,  Mass.,  (Mohegans,)  settled  there  in  1734;  went  to  Oneida  in  1786. 
St.  John's,  (Abenakies,)  about  300  still  remain  on  that  river. 
Susquehannok,  on  W.  shore  of  Md.  in  1607 ;  that  river  perpetuates  their  name. 
SussEES,  near  sources  of  a  branch  of  the  Saskashawan,  W.  Rocky  Mountains. 
Symeuons,  a  numerous  race,  on  the  '^.  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

Tacullies,  "  people  who  go  upon  water ;  "  on  head  waters  of  Frazier's  River,  La. 

Tahsagkoudie,  about  Detroit  in  1723  ;  probably  Tsonothouans. 

Tahuacana,  on  River  Brazos;  3  tribes  ;  180  m.  up;  1,200  in  1820. 

Tai.lahasse,  (Seminoles,)  15  in  1820,  between  Oloklikana  and  Mikasaukie. 

1'allewheana,  (Seminoles,)  210  in  1820,  on  E.  side  Flint  River,  near  the  Chehawa. 

Tamaro.n'as,  a  tribe  of  the  Illinois  ;  perhaps  Peorias  afterwards. 

Tamatles,  (Seminoles,)  7  m.  above  the  Ocheeses,  and  numbered  220  in  1820. 

Takkatines,  E.  of  Paseataqua  River;  the  Nipmuks  so  called  the  Abenakies. 

TATTO^VHEHALLYS,  (Seminoies,)  130  in  1820;  since  scattered  among  other  towns. 

Taukaways,  on  the  sources  of  Trinity,  Brazos,  De  Dios,  and  Colorado  Rivers. 

Tawakenoe,  "Three  Canes,"  \V.  side  Brazos  r.,  200  m   W.  of  Nacogdoches,  1804. 

Tawaws,  (Hurons,)  on  the  Mawme  in  1780,  18  m.  from  Lake  Erie. 

Telmocresse,  (Seminoles,)  W.  side  Chattahoochee,  15  m.  above  fork;  100  in  1820. 

Tenisaw,  once  on  that  river  which  flows  into  Mobile  Bay ;  went  to  Red  r.  in  1765. 

Tetons,  (Siou.x,)  "  vile  miscreants,"  on  Mississ.,  Misso.,  St.  Peter's;  " real  pirates." 

Tionontaties,  or  Dixo.ndauies,  a  tribe  of  Hurons,  or  their  general  name. 

TocKWOGH.s,  one  of  the  six  tribes  on  the  Chesapeak  in  1607. 

ToNiCAS,  20  warriors  in  1784,  on  Mississippi,  opp.  Point  Coupe ;  once  numerous. 

ToNKAHAXS,  a  nation  or  tribe  of  Texans,  said  to  be  cannibals. 

ToxKAWA,  700  in  1820,  erratic,  about  Bay  St.  Bernardo. 

ToTEROS,  on  the  mountains  N.  of  the  Sapones,  in  N.  Carolina,  in  1700. 

Totuskeys.    See  Moratoks. 

TowACANNO,  or  TowoA.SH,  one  of  three  tribes  on  the  Brazos.    See  Tahuacana. 

Tsononthouaxs,  Hennepin  so  called  the  Senecas;  by  Cox,  called  Sonnontovans. 

Tukabatche,  on  Tallapoosie  River,  30  m.  above  Fort  Alabama,  in  1775. 

Tunica,  (Mobilian,)  on  Red  River,  90  m.  above  its  mouth  ;  but  30  in  1820. 

TuNxis,  (Mohegans,)  once  in  Farmington,  Conn. ;  monument  erected  to  them,  1840 

lusHEPAHAS,  and  OoTLASHOOTS,  5,600  in  1820,  on  Clark's  and  Missouri  Rivers. 

TuscARORA,  on  Ncus  r.,  N.  Carolina,  till  1712 ;  a  few  now  in  Lewiston,  Niagara  r. 

TuTELOES.    See  Maxooaks,  or  Manooags. 

TuTSEEWA,  on  a  river  W.  Rocky  Mts.,  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Columbia.  4 

TwiGHTWEES,  (Miamies,)  in  1780,  on  the  Great  Miami ;  so  called  by  the  Iroquois. 

UCHEE,  once  on  Chattauchee  r.,  4  towns  ;  some  went  to  Florida,  some  west. 
XJfallah,  (Seminoles,)  670  in  1820,  12  m.  above  Fort  Gaines,  on  Chattahoochee  r. 
Ugaljachmutzi,  a  tribe  about  Prince  William's  Sound,  N.  W.  coast. 
Ulseah,  on  coast  of  the  Pacific,  S.  Columbia,  beyond  the  Neekeetoos;  150  in  1820 
Unalachtoo,  one  of  the  three  tribes  once  composing  the  Lenna  Lenape. 
Unamies,  the  head  tribe  of  Lenna  Lenape. 
Unchaooos,  a  tribe  anciently  on  Long  Island,  New  York. 
Upsaroka,  (Minetare,)  commonly  called  Crows. 

Waakicum,  30  m.  up  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Cathlamats  ;  400  in  1836 

Wabinga,  (Iroquois,)  between  W.  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson  r. 

Waco,  (Panis,)  800  in  1820,  on  Brazos  River,  24  m.  from  its  mouth. 

Wahowpums,  on  N.  branch  Columbia  River,  from  Lapage  r.  upward  ;  700  in  1800. 

Wahpatoxl,  (Sioux,)  rove  in  the  country  on  N.  W.  side  St.  Peter's  River. 

Wahpacoota,  (Sioux  ?)  in  the  country  S.  W.  St.  Peter's  in  1805 ;  never  statiouarji. 

Wamesits,  (Nipmuks,)  once  on  Merrimac  River,  where  Lowell,  Mass.,  now  is. 

Wampaxoao,  perhaps  the  3d  nation  in  importance  in  N.  E  when  settled  by  the  £og 

Wappixgs,  at  and  about  Esopus  in  1758  ;  also  across  the  Hudson  to  the  Minsi. 

Warananconguins,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Wappings. 

Washaws,  on  Barrataria  Island  in  1680,  considerable ;  1805,  at  Bay  St.  Fosh,  5  only. 

Wataxoxs,  or  Weas.     See  Ouiatixons. 

Waterees,  once  on  the  river  of  that  name  in  S.  Carolina,  but  long  since  extinct. 

Waxepaneto,  on  the  Padouca  fork  of  the  Platte,  near  Rocky  Mts. ;  900  in  1830. 
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Wawenoks,  (Abenakies,)  once  from  Sagadahock  to  St.  George  River,  in  Maine- 

Waxsaw,  once  in  S.  Carolina,  4o  m.  above  Camden  ;  name  still  continues. 

Wea8,  or  Waas,  (Kikapoos.)     See  Ouiatanons. 

Wekisa,  (Semin.,)  2-50  in  1820,  W.  side  Chattahoochee,  4  m.  above  the  CheskitaloM. 

Welch,  said  to  be  on  a  southern  branch  of  the  Missouri. 

Westoes,  in  1670,  on  Ashley  and  Edisto  Rivers,  in  S.  Carolina. 

Wetepahato,  with  the  Kiawas,  in  70  lodges  in  1805,  Padouca  fork  of  Platte  River. 

Wheelpo,  on  Clark's  River,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lastav^f ;  2,500  in  1820 ;  W.  R. 

Whirlpools,  (Chikamaugas,)  so  called  from  the  place  of  their  residence. 

White,  W.  of  Mississippi  River ;  mentioned  by  many  travellers. 

WioHCOMOCOS,  one  of  the  six  tribes  in  Virginia  in  1607,  mentioned  by  Smith. 

Willewahs,  (Chopunnish,)  500  in  1820,  on  Willewah  r.,  which  falls  into  Lewis'a. 

Winnebago,  on  S.  side  Lake  Michigan  until  1832 ;  Ottagamies,  &c. 

Wolf,  Loups  of  the  French;  several  nations  had  tribes  so  called. 

WoKKON,  2  leagues  from  the  Tuscaroras  in  1701 ;  long  since  extinct. 

WoLLA WALLA,  On  Columbia  r.,  from  above  MusclesheU  Rapids,  W.  Rocky  Mts. 

Wyandots,  (Hurons,)  a  great  seat  at  Sandusky  in  1780 ;  warlike. 

Wycomes,  on  the  Susqiiehannah  in  1648,  with  some  Oneidas,  250. 

Wyniaws,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1701. 

Yamacraw,  at  the  bluff  of  their  name  in  1732,  near  Savannah,  about  140  men. 
Yamasee,  S.  border  of  S.  Carolina ;  nearly  destroyed  in  1715  by  English. 
Yamperack,  (Camanches,)  3  tribes  about  sources  Brazos,  del  Norte,  &c.;  1817,  30,0M 
Yanktons,  in  the  plane  country  adjacent  to  E.  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Yattassee,  in  Louisiana,  50  m.  from  Natchitoches,  on  a  creek  falling  into  Red  r. 
Yazoos,  formerly  upon  the  river  of  their  name  ;  extinct  in  1770. 
Yeahtentanee,  on  banks  St.  Joseph's  r.,  which  flows  into  L.  Michigan,  in  1760. 
Yehah,  above  the  rapids  of  the  Columbia  in  1820 ;  2,800,  with  some  others. 
Yblbtpoo,  (Chopunnish,)  2.50  in  1820,  on  Weancura  r.,  under  S.  W.  Mountain. 
YovicONB,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River ;  700  in  183D. 
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ORIGIN,    ANTIQUITIES,    MANNERS    AND    CUSTOMS, 
&c.   OF  THE   AMERICAN  INDIANS. 


O  could  their  ancient  Incas  rise  a^ain, 

How  would  they  take  up  Israel's  taunting  strain ! 

Art  thou  too  fallen,  (lieria  ?  Uo  we  see 

The  robber  and  the  murderer  weak  as  we  ? 

Thou,  that  hast  wasted  earth,  and  dared  deiipiw 

Alike  the  wrath  and  mercy  uf  the  skies. 

Thy  pomp  is  in  the  grave,  thy  glory  laid 

Low  in  th«  pits  thine  avarice  has  made. 

We  come  with  joy  from  our  eternal  rest, 

To  see  tlie  uppresnor  in  his  turn  oppressed. 

Art  thou  the  God,  the  thunder  of  whose  hand 

Rolled  over  all  our  desolated  land, 

Shook  principalities  and  kingdoms  down, 

And  made  the  mountains  tremble  at  his  frown? 

The  sword  shiill  light  upon  thy  boasted  power*, 

And  waste  them  as  thev  wasted  ours 

'Tis  thus  Omnipotence  his  law  fulfils, 

And  vengeance  executes  what  justice  wills. — CowrM 


CHAPTER  1. 

Origin  of  the  name  Indian. —  JVhij  applied  to  the  people  found  in  Amertea. — Ancient 
authors  supposed  to  have  referred  to  America  in  their  writings — Theopompus — 
Voyage  of  Hanno — Diodorus  Sicidus — Plato — Aristotle — Seneca. 

The  name  Indian  was  erroneously  applied  to  the  original  rnnn  of  America* 
by  its  first  discoverers.  The  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  East  Indies  by  sailing 
west,  caused  the  discovery  of  the  islands  and  continent  of  America.  Wiien 
they  were  at  first  discovered,  Columbus,  and  many  after  him,  su])j)08ed  they 
had  arrived  at  the  eastern  shore  of  the  continent  of  India,  and  hence  tlie  peo- 
ple they  found  there  were  called  Indians.  The  error  was  not  discovered  until 
the  name  had  so  obtained,  that  it  could  not  well  be  changed.  It  is  true,  that  it 
matters  but  little  to  us  by  what  name  the  indigenes  of  a  counti-j'  are  known, 
and  especially  those  of  America,  in  as  far  as  the  name  is  seldom  used  among 
us  but  in  application  to  the  aboriginal  Americans.  But  with  the  people  of 
Europe  it  was  not  so  unimportant.  Situated  between  the  two  countries,  India 
and  America,  the  same  name  for  the  inhal)itants  of  both  must,  at  first,  have 
produced  considerable  inconvenience,  if  not  confusion  ;  because,  in  speaking 
of  ari  Indian,  ijo  one  would  know  whether  an  American  or  a  Zealander  was 
meant,  unless  by  the  context  of  the  discourse.  Therefore,  in  a  historical  point 
of  view,  the  error  is,  at  least,  as  much  to  be  deplored  as  that  the  name  of  tfie 
continent  itself  should  have  been  derived  from  Amtricus  instead  of  Columbus. 

*  So  named  from  Vesputiiis  Americus,  a  Florentine,  who  made  a  discovery  of  some  part 
of  the  coast  of  South  America  in  1499,  two  years  after  Cabot  had  explored  the  coast  of  Nortn 
America;  but  Americiis  had  the  fortune  to  confer  his  name  upon  both 
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It  Las  ])een  the  practice  of  almost  every  writer,  who  has  written  about  thm 
pntiiilive  inhishitants  of  a  country,  to  give  some  wild  theories  of  others,  con 
cerniiig  their  origin,  and  to  close  the  account  with  his  own;  whicJi  generally 
Hits  been  more  visionary,  if  possible,  than  those  of  his  predecessors.  Long, 
laborious,  and,  we  may  add,  useless  disquisitions  have  been  daily  laid  before 
the  worhl,  from  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  to  the  present  time,  to 
endeavor  to  explain  by  what  means  the  inhabitants  got  from  the  old  to  the 
new  world.  To  act,  therefore,  in  unison  with  many  of  our  predecessors,  wc 
will  begin  as  fai  back  as  they  have  done,  and  so  shall  commence  with  Theo- 
pompus  and  others,  from  intimations  in  Avhose  writings  it  is  alleged  the  an- 
I  iente  had  knowledge  of  America,  anil  therefore  peopled  it. 

Theopompus,  a  learned  historian  and  orator,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
JJlexander  the  Great,  in  a  book  entitled  Thaumasia,  gives  a  sort  of  dialogue 
brtween  Midas  the  Phrygian  and  Silenus.  The  book  itself  is  lost,  but  Strabo 
refers  to  it,  and  JElianus  has  given  us  the  substance  of  the  dialogue  which  fol- 
l»)ws.  After  much  conversation,  Silenus  said  to  Midas,  that  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa  were  but  islands  surroutided  on  all  sides  by  the  sea;  but  that  there  was 
a  continent  situated  l»eyond  these,  Avhich  was  of  immense  dimensions,  even 
vvithout  limits ;  and  that  it  was  so  luxuriant,  as  to  produce  animals  of  prodi- 
gious magnitude,  and  men  grew  to  double  the  height  of  themselves,  and  that 
they  lived  to  a  far  greater  age  ;*  that  they  had  many  great  cities ;  and  their 
iisiiges  and  laws  were  different  from  ours ;  that  in  one  city  there  was  more 
than  a  million  of  inhabitants;  that  gold  and  silver  were  there  in  vast  quanti- 
lies.f  This  is  but  an  abstract  from  Mlianus^s  extract,  but  contains  all  of  it  that 
«;an  be  said  to  refer  to  a  country  west  of  Europe  and  Africa4  Mlian  or  MHz 
aims  lived  about  A.  D.  200. 

Hanno  flourished  when  the  Carthaginians  were  in  their  greatest  prosperity, 
but  the  exact  time  is  unknown.  Some  j)Iace  his  times  40,  and  others  140, 
years  before  the  founding  of  Rome,  which  would  be  about  800  years  before 
our  era.§  He  was  an  officer  of  great  enterprise,  having  sailed  around  and  ex- 
plored the  coast  of  Africa,  set  out  i^rom  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  now  called 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  sailed  westward  30  days.  Hence  it  is  inferred  by 
many,  that  he  must  have  visited  America,  or  some  of  its  islands.  He  wrote  a 
book,  which  he  entitled  Peripltis,  giving  an  account  of  his  voyages,  which  was 
translated  and  published  about  1533,  in  Greek. || 

Many,  and  not  without  tolerably  good  reasons,  believe  that  an  island  or  con- 
tinent existed  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  about  this  period,  but  which  disappeared 
afterwards. 

*■  Biiffon  and  Raynal  either  had  nol  read  this  story,  or  they  did  not  believe  it  to  have  been 
Amnrica;  for  they  taught  that  ail  animals  defifcncraied  here.  Many  of  the  first  adventurefs 
lo  the  roasts  of  unknown  countries  reported  them  inhabited  by  giants.  Stoijl  wrote  Gui/h'er's 
Travels  to  bring  such  accounts  into  ridicule.  How  well  lie  succeeded  is  evident  from  a 
comparison  of  books  of  voyages  and  tra\els  before  aiid  aAer  his  time.  Dubartas  has  this 
passage  :— 

Our  fearless  sailors,  in  far  voyages 

iMore  led  by  gain's  hope  than  their  compasses), 
)n  ih'  Indian  sliore  have  sometime  noted  some 
Whose  bodies  covered  two  broad  acres  room ; 
And  in  the  South  Sea  they  have  also  seen 
Some  like  high-topped  and  huge-armed  Ireen  ; 
And  other  some,  whose  monstrous  backs  did  bear 
Two  mighty  wheels,  with  whirling  spokes,  that  were 
Much  like  the  winged  and  wide-spreading  sails 
Of  any  wind-mill  turned  with  merry  gales. ' 

iHrine  Weeks,  p.  1 17,  cd.  4lo,  1613. 

f  if^lian   Variar.  Historiar.  J5b.  iii.  chap.  viii. 

4  Since  the  text  was  written,  there  has  come  into  my  hands  a  copy  of  a  translation  of  '/EM- 
tin's  work,  "  in  Englishe  (as  well  according  to  the  truth  of  the  Greelce  texte,  as  of  the  Latine), 
by  Abraham  Fleming."  London,  1576,  4to.  It  diflers  nol  materially  from  the  above,  whick 
IS  given  from. a  French  version  of  it. 

5  Encyclopaedia  Ferthensis.  • 

11  The  best  account  of  Hanno  and  his  voyages,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  lo  be 
foimd  in  Mariana's  Hist,  of  Spain,  vol.  i.  93,  109,  119,  122,  133,  and  136,  ed.  Paris,  1726, 
5  vols.  410. 
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Diodonis  Sindts  8a\'s  that  some. "  Phoeuicians  were  cast  upon  a  most  fertilt* 
island  opiKJsite  to  Africa."  Oftliis,  he  says,  they  kept  the  most  studied  secrecy, 
which  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  their  jealousy  of  the  advantage  liie  discov- 
ery might  be  to  the  neighboring  nations,  and  which  they  wislietl  to  secnre 
wholly  to  themselves.  -Diodorus  Siculus  lived  about  100  years  before  Christ 
Islands  lying  west  of  Europe  and  Africa  are  certain4y  mentioned  l)y  Hvinet 
and  Horace.  They  were  called  Atlantides^  and  were  supposed  to  l)e  al)oiit 
10,000  furlongs  from  Africa.  Here  existed  the  poets'  fabled  Elyisian  fields. 
But  to  be  more  particular  with  Diodorus,  we  will  let  him  speak  for  himself 
"Alter  having  jjassed  the  islands  which  lie  beyond  the  Herculean  Strait,  we 
will  speak  of  those  which  lie  much  farther  into  the  ocean.  Towards  Africji, 
and  to  the  west  of  it,  is  an  innnense  island  inthe  broad  sea,  many  days'  sail 
from  Lybia.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  its  surface  variegated  with  mountains 
and  valleys.  Its  coasts  are  indented  with  many  navigable  rivers,  and  its  fields 
ai-e  well  cultivated  ;  delicious  gardens,  and  various  kinds  of  plants  and  trees." 
He  finally  sets  it  down  as  the  finest  country  known,  where  the  inhabitants 
have  spacious  dwellings,  and  every  thing  in  the  greatest  jjlenty.  To  say  the 
least  of  this  account  of  Diodorus,  it  corresponds  very  well  with  that  given  of 
the  Mexicans  when  first  known  to  the  Spaniards,  but  perhaps  it  will  compare 
us  well  with  the  Canaries. 

Plaio's  account  has  more  weight,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  ancients.  He 
lived  about  400  years  before  the  Christian  era.  A  [jart  of  his  account  is  as 
follows : — "  In  those  first  times  [time  of  its  being  first  known],  the  Atlantic 
was  a  most  broad  islan<l,  and  there  were  extant  most  powerful  kings  in  it, 
who,  with  joint  forces,  appointed  to  occupy  Asia  and  Europe:  And  so  a  most 
grievous  war  was  carried  on  ;  in  which  the  Athenians,  with  the  conmion 
consent  of  the  Greeks,  opposed  themselves,  and  they  became  the  conquerors 
But  that  Atlantic  island,  by  a  flood  and  earthquake,  was  indeed  suddenly 
destroyed,  and  so  that  warlike  people  were  swallowed  up."  He  adds,  in  an- 
other place,  "An  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  sea,  in  the  passage  to  those  straits, 
olUled  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  did  exist ;  and  that  island  was  greater  and  larger 
than  Lybia  and  Asia ;  from  which  there  was  an  easy  passjige  over  to  othei 
islands,  and  from  those  islands  to  that  continent,  which  is  situated  out  of  thai 
region."  *  "  JVeptune  settled  in  this  island,  from  whose  son,  Atlas,  its  name 
was  derived,  and  divided  it  among  his  ten  sons.  To  the  youngest  fell  the 
extremity  of  the  island,  called  Gadir,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
signifies  fertile  or  abounding  in  sheep.  The  descendants  of  JVeptune  reigne<l 
here,  from  father  to  son,  lor  a  great  number  of  generations  in  the  order  of 
primogeniture,  during  the  space  of  9000  yesu-s.  They  also  possessed  several 
other  islands  ;  and,  passing  into  Europe  and  Africa,  subdued  all  Lybia  as  far 
as  Egypt,  an(i  all  Europe  to  Asia  Minor.  At  length  the  island  sunk  under 
water;  and  for  a  long  tin)e  afterwards  the  sea  thereabouts  was  full  of 
rocks  and  shelves."  f  This  account,  although  mixed  with  fable,  cannot,  we 
think,  be  entirely  rejected;  and  that  the  ancients  had  knowledge  of  counti'ies 
westward  of  Europe  appears  as  plain  and  as  well  authenticated  as  any  |)assage 
of  history  of  that  period. 

Aristotle,  or  the  author  of  a  book  which  is  generally  attributed  to  him,  J 
speaks  of  an  island  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  but  the  passage  savors 
something  of  hearsay,  and  is  as  follows: — "  Some  say  that,  beyond  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  the  Carthaginians  have  found  a  very  fertile  island,  but  without 
iUhabitaTits,  full  of  forests,  navigable  rivers,  and  fruit  in  abundance.  It  is 
several  days'  voyage  from  the  main  land.  Some  Carthaginians,  charmed  by 
the  fertility  of  the  country,  thought  to  marry  and  settle  there ;  but  some  say 
that  the  government  of  Carthage  forbid  the  settlement  upon  ])ain  of  death, 
from  the  fear  that  it  would  increase  in  power  so  as  to  deprive  the  mother^ 
country  of  her  possessions  there."     If  Aristotle  had  uttered  this  as  a  prediction, 

*  America  known  to  the  Ancients,  10,  8vo.  Boston,  1773. 

\  Fjncvclopsedia  Perthewsis,  art.  Atlantis. 

J  De  inirabil.  ausciil:at.  Opera,  vol.  i.  Voltaire  says  of  this  book,  "  On  en  fesait  honneut 
a«  X  Cartlia^nois,  et  on  citait  un  livre  d'Arislote  qu'U  n'a  pas  compose."  Essai  sur  let 
JUaeurs  et  fesprit  (let  nations,  chap.  cxlv.  p.  703.  vol  iv  of  his  works.  Edit.  Paris,  181'', 
.11  8vo. 

< 
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tltat  such  a  thing  would  take  place  in  regard  to  some  future  nation,  no  one;, 
perhaps,  would  have  called  him  a  false  prophet,  for  the  American  revoI;jtion 
w  ould  have  heen  its  fultihnent    This  philosopher  lived  about  384  yiyirs  before 

Seneca  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the  vulgar  era.    He  wrote  trage 
dies,  and  in  one  of  them  occurs  tliis  passage : — 


■"  Venieni  annis 


Scecula  seris,  quibus  oceanus 
Vincu)a  reruin  laxel,  et  iiigens 
Paleat  tellus,  Typhisque  novos 
Detcgal  orbe.s  ;  iiec  sit  leif  is 
Ultima  Thule." 

Medea,  Act  3.  v.  373. 

This  is  nearer  prophecy,  and  may  be  rendered  in  English  thus : — "  The 
time  will  come  when  the  ocean  will  loosen  the  chains  of  nature,  and  we  shall 
behold  a  vast  country.  A  new  Ty})his  shall  discover  new  worlds:  TJjule 
shall  no  longer  be  considered  the  last  country  of  the  known  world." 

Not  only  these  passages  from  the  ancient  authors  have  been  cited  and  re- 
cited by  modems,  but  many  more,  though  less  to  the  point,  to  show  that,  in 
some  way  or  other,  America  must  have  been  peopled  from  some  of  the  eastern 
continents.  Almost  every  country  has  claimed  the  honor  of  having  been  its 
first  discoverer,  and  hence  the  progenitor  of  the  Indians.  But  since  the  recent 
discoveries  in  the  north,  writers  upon  the  subject  say  but  little  about  getting 
over  inhabitants  from  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  through  the  difiicidt  way  of  the 
Atlantic  seas  and  islands,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  pass  iliem  over  the  najTow  chan- 
nels of  the  north  in  canoes,  or  upon  the  ice.  Grotius,  C.  Mather,  Huhbard,  and 
after  them  Robertson,  are  glad  to  meet  with  so  easy  a  njethod  of  solving  u 
question  which  they  consider  as  having  puzzled  their  predecessors  so  much. 


9ei^e 


CHAPTER  n. 

()f  modem  theorists  upon  the  peopling  of  Jimenea — St.  Gregory — Herrera — T. 
Morton —  Williamson —  Wood  —  Josselyn  —  Thorowgoud  — Mair — R.  Williams — C. 
Mather  —  Hubbard  —  Robertson  —  Smith  —  Voltaire  —  Mitchill  — M'  Culloch — /^-d 
Kaim — Swinton —  Cabrera. 

St.  Gregory,  who  flourished  in  the  7th  century,  in  an  epistle  to  St.  Clement, 
saifl  that  beyond  the  ocean  there  was  another  world.* 

Herrera  argues,  that  the  new  world  could  not  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients ;  and  that  what  Seneca  has  said  was  not  true.  For  that  God  had  ke|>t 
it  hid  from  the  old  world,  giving  them  no  certain  knowledge  of  it ;  and  that, 
in  the  secrecy  and  incomprehensibility  of  his  providence,  he  has  been  pleased 
to  give  it  to  the  Castilian  nation.  That  Seneca's  prediction  (if  so  it  may  be 
considered)  wa^a  false  one,  because  he  said  that  a  new  world  would  be  dis- 
covered in  the  north,  and  that  it  was  found  in  the  west.t  Herrera  wrote 
about  1598,  t  before  which  time  little  knowledge  was  obtained  of  North 
America.     This  may  account  for  liis  impeachment  of  Seneca's  prophecy. 

Thomas  Morton,  who  came  to  New  England  in  1622,  published  in  1637  an 
account  of  its  natural  history,  with  much  other  curious  matter.  Tn  speaking 
Upon  the  i)eopli»g  of  \merica,  he  thinks  it  altogether  out  of  the  question  to 

•  ''  S.  Greffoire  sur  I'epislre  de  S.  Clemenl,  dit  que  paasi  I'ocean,  il  y  a  vn  autre  roond." 
{Herrera,  I  I>ecade,  2.)    This  is  the  whole  passage. 

t  Ibid. 3. 

\  He  died  27  March,  1625,  at  the  age  of  about  66  years.  His  name  was  Tordesillas  Antonia 
de  Herrera— one  of  the  best  Spanish  historians.  H  is  history  of  l\ie  voyages  to,  and  settlemeni 
of  America  is  very  minute,  and  very  valuable.  The  original  in  Spanish  is  very  rare.  Acqs- 
ta's  traus.ation  (into  French)  3  v.  4to.,  1660,  is  also  scarce  and  valuable.    It  is  this  we  cfta. 
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suppose  that  it  was  peopled  I>y  the  Tartars  fi-om  the  north,  because  "  a  people 
once  settled,  must  be  removed  by  compulsion,  or  else  tempted  thereunto  in 
hopes  of  better  fortunes,  upon  commendations  of  the  place  unto  which  they 
Bhould  be  drawn  to  remove.  And  if  it  may  bo  thought  that  these  people  came 
over  the  frozen  sea,  then  would  it  be  by  compulsion.  If  so,  then  by  whom, 
or  when  ?  Or  wiiat  ])art  of  this  main  continent  may  be  thought  lo  border 
upon  the  country  of  the  Tartars?  It  is  yet  unkviown ;  and  it  is  not  like  that  » 
people  well  enough  at  ease,  will,  of  their  own  accord,  undertake  to  travel  ovei 
a  sea  of  ice,  considering  how  many  difficulties  they  shall  encounter  with.  As, 
1st,  wh'ii'""-  thj^ri!  l)e  anv  land  at  the  end  of  their  unknown  way,  no  land 
being  in  view ;  tlien  want  of  food  to  sustain  life  in  the  mean  time  upon  that 
sea  of  ice.  Or  how  shall  they  do  for  fuel,  to  keep  them  at  night  from  freezing 
to  death  ?  which  will  not  be  had  in  such  a  place.  But  it  may  perhaps  be 
granted,  that  tJie  natives  of  this  country  might  originally  come  of  the  scattered 
Trojans ;  for  after  that  Brutus,  who  was  the  fourth  from  Eneas,  left  Latium 
upon  the  conflict  held  with  the  Latins  (where  although  he  gave  them  a  great 
overthrow,  to  the  slaughter  of  their  grand  captain  and  many  others  of  the 
heroes  of  Latium,  yet  he  held  it  more  safely  to  depart  unto  some  other  place 
and  people,  than,  by  staying,  to  run  the  hazard  of  an  uiiquiet  life  or  doubtful 
conquest ;  which,  as  histoiy  maketh  mention,  he  performed.)  This  people 
was  dispei-sed,  there  is  no  question,  but  the  people  that  lived  with  him,  by 
reason  of  their  convereation  with  the  Grecians  and  Latins,  had  a  mixed  lan- 
guage, that  pai-ticipated  of  both."*  This  is  the  main  ground  of  Morton,  but 
he  says  much  more  upon  the  subject;  as  that  the  similarity  of  the  languages 
of  the  Indians  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  is  very  great.  From  the  examples  he 
gives,  we  presume  he  knew  as  little  about  the  Indian  languages  as  Dr.  Mather, 
Adair,  and  Bovdinot,  who  thought  them  almost  to  coincide  with  the  Hebrew. 
Though  Morion  thinks  it  very  improbable  that  the  Tartars  came  over  by  the 
north  from  Asia,  because  they  could  not  see  land  beyond  the  ice,  yet  he  finds 
no  difficulty  in  getting  them  across  the  wide  Atlantic,  although  he  allows  them 
no  compass.  That  the  Indians  have  a  Latin  origin  he  thinks  evident,  because 
he  fancied  he  heard  among  their  words  Pasco-pan,  and  hence  thinks,  m"  hout 
doubt,  their  ancestors  were  acquainted  with  the  god  Pan.\ 

Dr.  WiUiamsonX  says,  "It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  Indians  of  South 
America  are  descended  from  a  class  of  the  Hindoos,  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Asia."  That  they  could  not  have  come  from  the  north,  because  the  Soutii 
American  Indians  are  unlike  those  of  the  north.  This  seems  to  clash  with 
the  more  rational  views  of  Father  Venegas.§  He  writes  as  follows:  "Of  all 
the  parts  of  America  hitherto  discovered,  the  Californians  lie  nearest  to  Asia. 
We  are  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  writing  in  all  the  eastern  nations.  We 
can  distinguish  between  the  characters  of  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the 
Chinese  Tartars,  the  Mogul  Tartars,  and  other  nations  extending  as  far  as  the 
Bay  of  Kamschathka ;  and  learned  dissertations  on  them,  by  Mr.  Bayer,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  acts  of  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  at  Petersburg. 
What  discovery  would  it  be  to  meet  with  any  of  these  characters,  or  others 
like  them,  among  the  American  Indians  nearest  to  Asia!  But  as  to  the  Cali- 
fornians, if  ever  they  were  possessed  of  any  invention  to  perpetuate  their  me- 
moirs, they  have  entirely  lost  it;  and  all  that  is  now  found  among  them, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  some  obscure  oral  traditions,  probably  more  and 
more  adultenued  by  a  long  succession  of  time.  They  have  not  so  much  as 
retained  any  knowledge  of  the  particular  country  from  which  they  emi- 
grated." This  is  the  account  of  one  who  lived  many  years  among  the  Indians 
of  California. 

Mr.  fVilliam  }Food,\\  who  left  New  England  in  1633,11  after  a  short  stay,  says, 

♦•Of  their  language,  which  is  only  peculiar  to  themselves,  not  inclining  to  any 

*  of  the  refined  tongues :  Some  have  thought  they  might  be  of  the  dispersed 

*  New  Canaan,  book  i,  pages  17  and  18.  t  l^id-  18. 

t  In  his  Hist.  N.  Carolina,  i.  216. 

6  Hist.  California,  i.  60.     His  work  was  published  at  Madrid,  in  1758. 
II  The  author  of  a  work  entitled  New  England's  Prospect    published  in  London,  162-1,  IH 
4Uj.     Ii  is  a  very  rare,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  curious  and  valuable  work. 
H  Prospect,  61. 
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Jews,  because  some  of  their  words  be  near  unto  the  Hebrew  ;  but  by  the  sain 
rule,  they  may  conclude  them  to  be  some  of  the  gleanings  of  all  nations,  be- 
cause they  have  words  which  sound  after  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  other 
tongues."* 

Mr.  John  Josselyn,  who  resided  some  time  in  New  England,  from  the  year 
1638,  saysy  "The  Mohawks  are  about  500:  their  speech  a  dialect  of  the  Tar- 
tai-s  (as  also  is  the  Turkish  tongue)."+  In  another  wonk^  ''*'  says,  "  N.  Eng- 
land is  by  some  affirmed  to  be  an  island,  bounded  on  the  north  with  the  River 
of  Canada  (so  called  from  Monsieur  Cane),  on  the  south  with  the  River  Mon- 
hegan  or  Hudson's  River,  so  called  because  he  was  the  first  that  discovered  it. 
Some  will  have  America  to  be  an  island,  which  out  of  question  must  needs  be, 
if  there  be  a  north-east  passage  found  out  into  the  South  Sea.  It  contains 
1,152,400,000  acres.  The  discovery  of  the  nprtb-west  passage  (which  lies  with- 
in the  River  of  Canada)  was  undertaken  with  the  help  of  some  Protestant 
Frenchmen,  which  left  Canada,  and  retired  to  Boston  about  the  year  1669. 
The  noith-east  people  of  America,  that  is,  N.  England,  &c.,  are  judged  to  be 
Tartars,  called  Samoades,  being  alike  in  complexion,  shape,  habit  and  man- 
ners." We  have  given  here  a  larger  extract  than  the  nnmediate  subject  re- 
quired, because  we  would  let  the  reader  enjoy  his  curiosity,  as  well  as  we 
ours,  in  seeing  how  people  understood  things  in  that  day.  Barlow,  looking 
but  a  small  distance  beyond  those  times,  with  great  elegance  says, — 

"  In  diose  blank  periods,  where  no  man  can  trace 
The  gleams  of  thought  that  first  illumed  his  race, 
His  errors,  twined  with  science,  took  their  birth, 
And  forged  their  fetters  for  this  child  of  earth, 
And  when,  as  oA,  he  dared  expsind  his  view. 
And  work  with  nature  on  the  line  she  drew, 
Some  monster,  gendered  in  his  fears,  unmanned 
His  opening  soul,  and  marred  the  works  he  planned. 
Fear,  the  first  passion  of  his  helpless  state. 
Redoubles  all  the  woes  that  round  him  wait, 
Blocks  nature's  path,  and  sends  him  wandering  wide, 
Without  a  guaraiem.  and  without  a  guide." 

Columbiad,  ix.  137,  &c. 

Reve.^epd  Thomas  Hiormvgood  published  a  small  quarto,  in  1652,§  to  prove 
that  the  mniRns  were  the  Jews,  who  had  been  "  lost  in  viie  world  for  the  space 
of  near  2000  years."  But  whoever  has  read  Adair  or  Boudinot,  has,  beside  a 
good  deal  that  is  iiTational,  read  all  that  in  Thorowgood  can  be  termed  rational. 

Reverend  Roger  fVUliams  was,  at  one  time,  as  appears  from  TTwrowgood's 
work,H  of  fhe  same  opinion.  Being  written  to  for  his  opinion  of  the  origin  of 
the  natives,  "he  kindly  answers  to  those  letters  from  Salem  in  N, Eng.  20tb 
of  the  10th  month,  more  than  10  yeers  since,  in  fuBc  verba."  That  they  did 
not  come  into  America  from  the  north-east,  as  some  had  imagined,  he  thought 
evident  for  these  reasons :  1.  their  ancestors  affirm  they  came  from  the  south- 
West,  and  return  thence  when  they  die  :  2.  because  they  "  separate  their  wo- 
men in  a  little  wig\vam  by  themselves  in  their  feminine  seasons:"  and  3.  "be- 
eide  their  god  Kuttand  to  the  S.  West,  they  hold  that  Kanavntnaicii^\  [a  goa 
over  head)  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;  and  some  tast  of  affinity  with 
die  Hebrew  I  have  found." 

Doctor  Cotton  Mather  is  an  author  of  such  singidar  qualities,  that  we  almost 
hesit&te  to  na.Tie  him,  lest  we  be  thought  without  seriousness  in  so  weighty  a 
matter.  But  \»;e  will  assure  the  reader,  that  he  is  an  author  with  whom  we 
wouM  in  no  wi&o  part ;  and  if  sometimes  we  appear  not  serious  in  our  intro- 
duction of  him,  what  is  of  more  importance,  we  believe  him  really  to  be  so 
A.ntl  we  are  persua>'ed  that  we  should  not  be  pardoned  did  we  not  allow  hins 
to  speak  upon  tlm  nit-tt<}r  before  us. 


•  Ibid.  ll?.  ed.  no4. 

t  tlis  accoLit  of  'w  ■»  \x)ya^'es  to  New  England,  printed  London,  IC73,  page  124. 

t   Vew  England  Rc-rii'ee   4,  i\,  printed  London,  1672. 

6  Its  title  comiaeocts,  '  Ihguus  Dei :  New  Discoveries,  with  swe  A rgvments  to  preoe"  &x 

?ages  5  and  h. 

Cretamtitowit  is  <rod  t\  [\.'vwan.—Heckeweaier 
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He  says,  *♦  It  should  not  pass  without  remark,  that  three  most  memorable 
things  which  have  borne  a  very  great  aspect  upon  human  affttirs,  did,  near  the 
same  time,  namely,  at  the  conciiksiou  of  the  Jifleentk,  and  the  beiriiming  of  th* 
sixteenth,  century,  arise  unto  the  world  :  the  first  was  the  Jiesxirredion  of 
Literature ;  the  second  was  the  opening  of  America ;  the  third  was  the 
Reformation  of  Religion."  Thus  far  we  have  an  instructive  view  of  the  sub 
ject,  calculated  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  dark  ages,  when  literature 
was  neglected  and  forgotten,  discoveries  might  have  been  also,  and  hence  the 
knowledge  of  America  lost  for  a  time.  The  reader  must  now  summon  his 
giavity.  "But,"  this  author  continues,  "as  probably  the  ZJeuiV,  seducing  the 
first  inhabitants  of  America  into  it,  therein  aimed  at  the  having  of  them  and 
their  posterity  out  of  the  sound  of  the  silver  trumpets  of  the  gospel,  then  to  be 
heard  through  the  Roman  empire.*  If  the  DevU  had  any  expectation,  that,  by 
the  peopling  of  America,  he  should  utterly  deprive  any  Europeans  of  the  two 
benefits,  literature  and  religion,  which  dawned  upon  the  miserable  world,  (one 
just  before,  the  other  just  after,)  the  first  famed  navigation  hither,  'tis  to  bt 
hoped  he  will  be  disappointed  of  that  expectation."t  The  learned  doctor, 
having  forgotten  what  he  had  written  in  his  first  book,  or  wishing  to  inculcate 
his  doctrine  more  firmly,  nearly  repeats  a  passage  which  he  had  at  fii-st  given, 
in  a  distant  part  of  his  work  ;  |  but,  there  being  considerable  addition,  we  re- 
cite it :  "  The  natives  of  the  country  now  possessed  by  the  Newenglanders, 
had  been  forlorn  and  wretched  heathen  ever  since  their  fii*st  herding  here ;  and 
though  we  know  not  lohen  or  how  these  Indians  first  became  inhabitants  of 
this  mijjlity  continent,  yet  we  may  guess  that  probably  the  Devil  decoyed  those 
miserable  salvages  hither,  in  hopes  that  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
would  never  come  here  to  destroy  or  disturb  his  absolute  em|)ire  over  them. 
But  our  Eliot  was  in  such  ill  terms  with  the  Devil,  as  to  alarm  him  with 
sounding  the  silver  trumpets  of  heaven  in  his  territ(h-ies,  and  make  some  noble 
and  zealous  attempts  towards  outing  him  of  ancient  possessions  here.  There 
were,  I  think,  20  several  nations  (if  I  may  call  them  so)  of  Indians  upon  that 
spot  of  ground  which  fell  under  the  influence  of  our  Three  United  Colonies ; 
and  our  Eliot  was  willing  to  rescue  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  from  th  it 
old  usurping  landlord  of  America,  who  is,  by  the  tvrath  of  God,  the  prince  »f 
this  world."  In  several  places  he  is  decided  in  the  opinion  that  Indians  are 
Scythians,  and  is  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  on  meeting  with  this  passage  of 
Jidiv^  CcEsar:  ^^  DiJUcilius  Invenire  quam  interfcere,"  which  he  thus  renders, 
"  It  is  harder  to  find  them  than  to  foil  them."  At  least,  this  is  a  happy  appli- 
cation of  the  passage.  Crssar  was  speaking  of  the  Scythians,  and  our  histo- 
rian applies  the  passage  in  speaking  of  the  sudden  attacks  of  the  Indians,  and 
their  agility  in  hiding  themselves  from  pursuit.^  Doctor  Mather  wrote  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  his  famous  book.  Magnolia  Christi 
Americana,  was  published  in  1702. 

Adair,  who  resided  40  years  (he  says)  among  the  southern  Indians,  previ- 
ous to  1775,  published  a  huge  quarto  upon  their  origin,  history,  &c.  He  tor- 
tures every  custom  and  usage  into  a  like  one  of  the  Jews,  and  almost  every 
word  in  their  language  into  a  Hebrew  one  of  the  same  meaning. 

Doctor  Boitdinot,  in  his  book  called  "The  Star  in  the  West,"  has  followed 
up  the  theory  of  Adair,  with  such  certainty,  as  he  thinks,  as  that  the  "  long 
lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel"  are  clearlv identified  in  the  American  Indians.   Such 


*  This,  we  apprehend,  is  not  entirely  original  with  our  author,  but  borders  upon  plagiarism. 
Ward,  the  celebrated  auihor  of  the  "  Simple  Cobler  of  Aggawam,"  says  of  the  Irish, 
"  These  Irish  (anciently  called  anthropophagi,  man-eaters)  have  a  tradition  among  them,  that 
when  the  Devil  showed  our  Saviour  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  their  glory,  that  he 
would  not  show  him  Ireland,  but  reserved  it  for  himself.  It  is,  probably,  true ;  for  he  haih 
kept  it  ever  since  for  his  own  peculiar:  the  old  fox  foresaw  it  would  eclipse  the  glory  of  all 
the  rest :  he  thought  it  wisdom  to  keep  ilie  land  for  a  Boggards  for  his  unclean  spirits  employed 
in  this  hemisphere,  and  the  people  to  do  his  son  and  heir  (the  Pope)  that  service  for  which 
Lewis  the  XI  kept  his  Barbor  Oliver,  which  makes  them  so  bloodthirsty." — Simple  Cobler, 
86,  87.  Why  so  much  gall  is  poured  out  upon  the  poor  Irish,  we  cannot  satisfactorily  account. 
The  circumstance  of  his  writing  in  the  lime  of  Cromwell  will  explain  a  part,  if  not  the  whole 
of  the  enigma.  He  was  the  fir.sl  minister  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  but  was  born  and  diet 
m  England. 

t  Magnalia  Christ.  .4mer.  b.  i.  t  Ibid.  b.  iii.  ^  See  Magnalia,  b.  v:\ 
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theories  have  gained  many  snpporters.  It  is  of  much  liigher  antiquity  than 
Adair,  and  was  treated  as  such  visionary  S])eculations  slioiild  be  by  authoi-s  aa 
far  back  as  the  historian  Hubbard,  who  wrote  about  1G80,  and  has  tijis  among 
other  passjiges:."  If  any  observation  be  made  of  their  manners  and  disposi- 
tions, it's  easier  to  say  from  what  nations  they  did  not,  than  from  whom  they 
did,  derive  their  original.  Doubtless  their  conjecture  who  fancy  them  to  be 
descended  from  the  ten  tribes  of  the  Israelites,  carried  captive  by  Satamaneser 
and  Esarhaddon,  hath  the  least  show  of  reason  rf  nny  other,  there  being  nc 
footsteps  to  be  observed  uf  tlieir  proj)inquity  to  them  more  than  to  any  other  of 
the  tribes  of  the  earth,  either  as  to  their  language  or  manners."*  This  author 
was  one  of  the  best  historians  of  his  times ;  and,  generally,  he  writes  with  as 
much  discernment  upon  other  matters  as  upon  this. 

That  because  the  natives  of  one  counti7  and  those  of  another,  and  each  un- 
known to  the  other,  have  some  customs  and  practices  in  conunon,  it  has  been 
urged  by  some,  and  not  a  few,  that  they  must  have  had  a  common  origin  ;  but 
this,  in  our  apprehension,  does  not  necessarily  follow.  Who  will  pretend  that 
different  people,  when  placed  under  similar  circumstances,  will  not  have  simi- 
lar wants,  and  hence  similar  actions?  that  like  wants  will  not  prompt  like  ex- 
ertions? and  like  causes  produce  not  like  effects?  This  mode  of  reasoning 
we  think  sufficient  to  show,  that,  although  the  Indians  may  have  some  customs 
in  common  with  the  Scythians,  the  Tartars,  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Welsh,  and 
indeed  every  other  nation,  still,  the  former,  for  any  reason  we  can  see  to  the 
contrary,  have  as  good  right  to  claim  to  themselves  priority  of  origin  as  either 
or  all  of  the  latter.  * 

Doctor  Robertson  should  have  proved  that  people  of  color  produce  others 
of  no  color,  and  the  contrary,  before  he  said,  "  We  know  with  infallible 
certainty,  that  all  the  human  race  spring  from  the  same  8ource,"t  meaning 
Adam.  He  founds  this  bi'oad  assertion  upon  the  false  notion  that,  to  admit 
any  other  would  be  an  inroad  upon  the  verity  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  Now, 
in  our  view  of  the  subject,  we  leave  them  equally  inviolate  in  assuming  a  very 
different  ground  ;t  namely,  that  all  habitable  parts  of  the  world  may  have  been 
peopled  at  the  same  time,  and  by  different  races  of  men.  That  it  is  so  peo- 
pled, we  know :  that  it  was  so  peopled  as  far  l)ack  as  we  have  any  account, 
we  see  no  reason  to  disbelieve.  Hence,  when  it  was  not  so  is  as  futile  to 
inquire,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  annihilation  of  space. 
When  a  new  country  was  discovered,  much  inquiry  was  made  to  ascertain 
from  whence  came  the  inhabitants  found  u\mn  it — not  even  asking  whence 
came  the  other  animals.  The  answer  to  us  is  plain.  Man,  the  other  animals, 
trees  and  plants  of  every  kind,  were  placed  there  by  the  supreme  directing 
hand,  which  carries  on  every  operation  of  nature  by  fixed  and  undeviating 
laws.  This,  it  must  be  plain  to  every  reader,  is,  at  least,  as  reconcilable  to 'the 
Bible  history  as  the  theory  of  Robertson,  which  is  that  of  Grotius,  and  all  those 
who  have  followed  them. 

When  it  has  been  given  in,  at  least  by  all  who  have  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  climate  does  not  change  the  complexion  of  the  human  race,  to  hold 
up  the  idea  still  that  all  must  have  sprung  from  the  same  source,  {Adam,)  only 
reminds  us  of  our  gi-and mothers,  who  to  this  day  laugh  at  u»  when  we  tell 
them  that  the  earth  is  a  globe.  Who,  we  ask,  will  argue  that  the  negro 
changes  his  color  by  living  among  us,  or  by  changing  his  latitude  ?  Who 
have  ever  become  negroes  by  living  in  their  country,  or  among  them  ?  Has  the 
Indian  ever  changed  his  complexion  by  living  in  London?  Do  those  change 
which  adopt  our  manners  and  customs,  and  are  surrounded  by  us?  Until 
these  questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  we  discard  altogether  that 
unitarian  system  of  peopling  the  world.  We  would  indeed  prefer  Ovid's 
method : — 

"  Ponere  duritiem  ccepere,  suimque  rigorem 
Mollirique  mora,  inollitar|ue  ducere  rormain 
Mox  ubi  creverunt,  naturaque  mitior  illis  * 

Contigit,"  &.C.  &.C. 

Metamor.  lib  i.  fab.  xi. 

*  Hjsi.  New  England,  27.  f  Hist.  America,  book  iv. 

t  Why  talk  of  a  theory's  clashing  with  holy  writ,  and  say  nothing  of  the  certainly  of  tlM 
(ciences  of  geography,  astronomy,  geology,  &,c.  ? 
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That  is,  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  performed  the  office  by  travelling  over  the 
country  and  picking  up  stonis,  which,  as  theycast  them  over  their  heads, 
became  young  people  as  they  struck  the  earth. 

We  mean  not  to  he  understood  that  the  exterior  of  the  skin  of  people  is  not 
changed  by  climate,  for  this  is  very  evident;  but  that  the  children  of  pereona 
would  be  any  lighter  or  darker,  whose  residence  is  in  a  climate  different  from 
that  in  which  they  were  born,  is  what  we  deny,  as  in  the  former  case.  As 
astonishing  as  it  may  appear  to  the  succinct  reasoner,  it  is  no  less  true,  that 
Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith  has  put  forth  an  octavo  book  of  more  than  400 
pages  to  pi-ove  the  unity,  as  he  expresses  it,  '  of  the  human  race,'  that  is,  that 
all  were  originally  descended  from  one  man.  His  reasoning  is  of  this  tenor : 
"The  American  and  European  sailor  reside  equally  at  the  pole,  and  under  the 
equator."  Then,  in  a  triumphant  air,  he  demands — "  Why  then  should  we, 
without  necessity,  assume  the  hypothesis  that  originally  there  existed  differen* 
species  of  the  human  kind.'"*  What  kind  of  argument  is  contained  here  we 
leave  the  reader  to  make  out ;  and  again,  when  he  would  prove  that  all  the 
human  family  are  of  the  same  tribe,  he  says  that  negro  slaves  at  the  south, 
who  live  in  white  families,  are  gradually  found  to  conform  in  features  to  the 
whites  with  whom  they  livelf  Astonishing!  and  we  wonder  who,  if  any, 
knew  this,  beside  the  author.  Again,  and  we  have  done  with  our  extraordi- 
nary philosopher.  He  is  positive  that  deformed  or  disfigured  persons  will,  in 
process  of  tim'e,  produce  offspring  marked  in  the  same  way.  That  is,  if  a 
man  practise  flattening  his  nose,  his  offspring  will  have  a  flatter  nose  than  he 
would  have  had,  head  liis  progenitor  not  flattened  his;  and  so,  if  this  offspring 
repeat  the  process,  his  ofTsjiring  will  have  a  less  prominent  nose  ;  and  so  on, 
until  the  nose  be  driven  entirely  off  toe  face !  In  this,  certainly,  our  author 
has  taken  quite  a  roimdabout  way  to  vanquish  or  put  to  flight  a  nose.  We 
wish  he  could  tell  us  how  many  ages  or  generations  it  woidd  take  to  make 
this  formidable  conquest.  Now,  for  any  reason  we  can  see  Ko  the  contrary,  tt 
would  be  a  much  less  tedious  business  to  cut  off  a  member  at  once,  and  thus 
accomplish  the  object  in  a  short  period ;  for  to  wait  seven  \  generations  for 
a  fashion  seems  absurd  in  the  extreme.  A  man  must  be  i  lonstrously  blind 
to  his  prejudices,  to  maintain  a  doctrine  like  this.  As  well  niight  he  argue 
that  colts  would  be  tailless  because  it  has  long  been  the  j)i  iclice  to  shorten 
the  tails  of  horses,  of  both  sexes  ;  but  we  have  never  heard  tl  at  colts'  tails  are 
in  the  least  affected  by  this  practice  which  has  been  perfom  ed  on  the  horse 
so  long.  J  Certainly,  if  ever,  we  should  think  it  time  to  d is  over  something 
of  it !  Nor  have  we  ever  heard  that  a  female  child  has  ever  '>een  born  with 
its  ears  bored,  although  its  ancestors  have  endured  the  j)aini  i\  operation  foi 
many  generations — and  here  we  shall  close  our  examination  of  Mr.  Smithes 
400  pages.  § 

People  delight  in  new  theories,  and  oflen  hazard  a  tolerabh  reputation  for 
the  sake  of  exhibiting  their  abilities  u[>on  a  subject  on  which  «hey  have  very 
vague,  or  no  clear  conceptions.  Had  Dr.  Smith  read  the  v\  citings  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brotpn,  he  could  hardly  have  advanced  such  absurd  c  )inions  as  we 
have  before  noticed ;  if,  indeed,  he  were  posses.sed  of  a  snn  ?  mind.  Dr. 
Broion  was  of  the  age  previous  to  that  in  which  Bvffbn  liv.  d.  In  speaking 
of  complexion,  he  says,  "If  the  fervor  of  the  sun  were  the  so'e  wiuse  hereof, 
in  Ethiopia,  or  any  land  of  negroes,  it  were  also  reasonable  tlia  inhabitants 
of  the  same  latitude,  subjected  unto  the  same  vicinity  of  the  s.>n,  the  same 
diurnal  arch  and  direction  of  its  rays,  should  also  partake  of  tie  same  hue 
and  complexion,  which,  notwithstanding,  they  do  not.  For  the  lihabitanis 
of  the  same  latitude  in  Asia  are  of  a  different  complexion,  as  are  M\3  inhal)it- 
ants  of  Cambogia  ai.d  Java;  insomuch  that  some  conceive  the  i.>?gro  is 
properly  a  native  of  Africa ;  and  that  those  places  in  Asia,  inhabitt  v\  now  by 

♦  Smith  on  Complexion,  N.  Brunswick,  N.  J.  1810.  p.  11.  t  Ibid.  170,  171. 

t  The  author  pleads  not  ^lilly  to  the  charge  of  plag-iarism  ;  for  it  was  not  until  some  months 
after  the  text  was  written,  that  he  knew  that  even  this  idea  had  occurred  to  an}'  one.  He  has 
since  read  an  extract  very  similar,  in  Dr.  Lawrence's  valuable  Lectures  on  Zoology,  &.c. 

$  On  reflection,  we  have  thought  our  remarks  rather  pointed,  as  Mr.  Smith  is  not  a  living 
author ;  but  what  called  them  forth  must  be  their  apology. 
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MooriJ,  are  !)ut  the  intrusions  of  negi-ops,  arriving  firet  from  Africa,  as  we 
generally  cc  nciive  of  iMjidagascar,  and  tiie  adjoining  islands,  wlio  retain  the 
same  complexion  luito  tliis  day.  But  this  defect  [of  latitude  upon  complex- 
ion] is  more  remarkable  in  America,  which,  alihough  subjected  unto  both  the 
tropics,  yet  are  not  the  inhabitants  black  between,  or  near,  or  under  either : 
neither  to  the  southward  in  Brazil,  Chili,  or  Peru  ;  nor  yet  to  tlie  northward 
in  Hi8|)anio'a,  Castilia,  del  Oro,  or  Nicaragua.  And  although  in  many  parts 
tliereof,  thtire  be  at  present,  swarms  of  negroes,  serving  under  the  Spai'uird, 
yet  were  they  all  trans|)orted  from  Africa,  since  the  discovery  of  Colun-bus, 
and  are  not  indigenous,  or  projjer  natives  of  America."* 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  200  years  before  Dr.  Sinilh  wrote,  the  notion  that 
situation  of  j)Iace  affected  materially  the  ct)lor  of  the  human  sjiecies,  was 
very  justly  set  down  among  the  "vulgar  and  common  eiTors"  of  tlie  times. 

Another  theory,  almost  as  wild,  and  quite  as  ridiculous,  respecting  the 
animals  of  America,  as  that  advanced  by  Dr.  S.  5.  Smith,  seems  here  to  pre- 
sent itself.  We  have  reference  to  the  well-known  assertions  of  Buffon  and 
Ra}fnal,\  two  philosophers,  who  were  an  honor  to  the  times  of  tYanklin, 
which  are,  that  man  and  other  animals  in  America  degenerate.  \  This  has 
been  met  in  such  a  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  §  that  to  repeat  any 
thing  here  would  be  entirely  out  of  place,  since  it  has  been  so  often  copied 
into  works  oh  bot!i  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  may  even  be  found  in  some  of 
the  best  English  Encyclopsedias.  || 

Smith  1[  do  s  not  deal  fairly  with  a  passage  of  Voltaire,  relating  to  the  peo-- 
pling  of  America  ;  as  he  takes  only  a  part  of  a  sentence  to  conmient  upon. 
Perha|)s  he  thought  it  as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  managini*.  **  The  com- 
plete sentence  to  wiiich  we  refer  we  translate  as  follows: — "  There  are  found 
men  and  animals  all  over  the  habitab'e  earth :  who  has  put  them  upon  it  ? 
We  have  already  said,  it  is  he  who  has  made  the  grass  grow  in  the  fields ; 
and  we  should  l>e  no  more  surprised  to  finri  in  America  men,  tlian  we  should 
to  find  flies."  it  We  can  discover  no  contradiction  1  etween  this  passage  and 
another  in  a  distant  part  of  the  same  work  ;  and  which  seems  more  like  the 
passage  Mr.  Smith  has  cited: — "Some  do  not  wish  to  lielieve  that  the  cater- 
pillars and  the  snails  of  one  part  of  the  world  should  be  originally  from  an 
other  part:  wherefore  be  astonished,  then,  that  there  should  be  in  America 
some  kinds  of  animals,  and  some  races  of  men  like  our  own  ?  "It 

Voltaire  has  written  upon  the  subject  in  a  manner  that  will  a4ways  be 
attracting,  however  nuich  or  little  credence  may  be  allowed  to  what  he  has 
written.  We  will,  therefore,  extract  an  entire  article  wherein  he  engages 
more  professedly  upon  the  question  than  in  other  parts  of  his  works,  in  which 
he  has  rather  incidentally  spoken  upon  it.  The  chapter  is  as  follows.:  §§  — 
"Since  many  fail  not  to  make  systems  upon  the  manner  in  which  America 
has  been  peopled,  it  is  left  only  for  us  to  say,  that  he  who  created  flies  in 
those  regions,  created  man  there  also.  However  pleasant  it  may  be  to  dis- 
))ute,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Supreme  Being,  who  lives  in  all  nature,  |||| 
has  created  about  the  48°  two-legged  animals  without  feathers,  the  color  of 
whose  skin  is  a  mixture  of  white  and  carnation,  with  long  beards  approaching 
to  red  ;  about  the  line,  in  Africa  and  its  islands,  negroes  witliout  beards  ;  and 

*  "  Ps^'idodojia  Epidemica  :  or  Inquiries  into  very  many  Received  Tcnents,  and  common- 
h- receive!  Truiiis;  together  with  the  Keligiu  Medici.  By  Tliomas  BrmDn,K\.  M.  D." 
Page  373,  6  edition,  4tc       London,  1672. 

t  After  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  climate  of  the  old  ivorld  in  producing  man  and  other 
animals  in  perfection,  he  adds,  "Combien,  au  contraire,  la  nature  paroil  avoir  iiegligA 
noHveau  inond  !  Les  hommes  y  sonl  moins  forts,  moins  courageux  ;  sans  barbe  et  sans  po.'l," 
&c. — Histoirt  Pltilos.  des  detix  Indfs,  viii.  210.     Ed.  Geneva.  1781.  12  vols.  8vo. 

\  Vo//aiVe  does  not  say  quite  as  much  hut  says  this: — "La  nature  enfin  avail  donn^  aux 
Americanes  heaucoup  moins  d'industrie  qu'aux  hommes  de  I'ancien  monde.  Toules  ces  causes 
ensemble  ont  pu  nuire  beaucoup  a  la  population." — [CEuvres,  iv.  19.]  This  is,  however,  only 
n  reference  to  the  Indians. 

i  In  his  Notes  en  Virginia,  Quer.  vii.  ||  Perthcnsis,  i.  637.  {Art.  Amf.r.  iJ  33.) 

1r  Samuel  Smith,  who  published  a  history  of  New  Jerjey,  in  1765,  printed  at  Biirlin^on. 

*•  See  Hist.  N.  J.  8.        t+  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs  et  I'Espnl  des  NaUons.    (CEuvre8,^iv.  18.) 

n  I^>i<^•  "708.  ^  CEuvres,  I.  vii.  197,  198. 

mi  Will  the  reader  of  this  call  Voltaire  an  atheist  T 
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In  the  pame  latitude,  other  negroes  with  beards,  some  of  them  having  wool 
and  some  hair  on  tiieir  heads;  and  among  ihe^M  otiier  aniinals  quite  white, 
having  neitiier  hair  nor  wool,  but  a  iiind  of  Vv'iiie  silk.  It  does  not  very 
clearly  appear  what  sliould  have  prevented  God  from  piac'iiig  on  another 
continent  animals  of  the  same  specie.^,  of  a  copper  color,  in  the  same  latitude 
in  which,  in  Africa  and  Asia,  they  are  found  black  ;  or  even  from  making  them 
without  beards  in  the  very  same  latittide  in  which  others  j)Ossi>ss  them.  To 
what  lengths  are  we  carried  by  the  rage  for  systems  joined  with  the  tyranny 
of  prejudice!  We  see  these  animals;  it  is  agreed  that  God  has  had  the 
power  to  place  them  where  they  are;  yet  it  is  not  agi'eed  that  he  has  so 
DJaced  them.  The  same  persons  who  readily  admit  that  the  beavers  of  Canada 
are  of  Canadian  origin,  assert  that  the  men  must  have  come  there  in  boats, 
and  that  Mexico  must  have  been  peopled  by  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Magog.  As  well  might  it  be  said,  that,  if  there  be  men  in  the  moon,  they 
must  have  been  taken  there  by  Astolpho  on  his  liippogritF,  when  he  went  to 
fetch  Roland's  senses,  which  were  corked  up  in  a  bottle.  If  America  had 
been  discovered  in  his  time,  and  there  had  then  been  men  in  Euroi)e  system- 
atic  enough  to  have  advanced,  with  the  Jesuit  Lajitau,*  that  the  Carihbees 
descended  from  the  inhabitants  of  Caria,  and  the  Hurons  from  the  Jews,  he 
would  have  done  well  to  have  brought  back  the  bottle  containing  the  wits  of 
these  reasoners,  which  he  would  doubtless  have  found  in  the  moon,  along 
with  those  of  JJngdica's  lover.  The  first  thing  done  when  an  inhabited  island 
is  discovered  in  the  Itidian  Ocean,  or  in  the  South  Sea,  is  to  inquire.  Whence 
came  these  people  ?  but  as  for  the  trees  and  the  tortoises,  they  are,  without 
any  hesitation,  pronomiced  to  be  indigenous ;  as  if  it  were  more  difficult  for 
nature  to  make  men  than  to  make  tortoises.  One  thing,  however,  which 
seems  to  countenance  this  system,  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  island  in  the 
enstern  or  western  ocean,  which  does  not  contain  jugglers,  quacks,  knaves, 
f-nd  fools.  This,  it  is  probable,  gave  rise  to  the  opinion,  that  these  animals 
jtre  of  the  same  race  with  ourselves." 

Some  account  of  what  the  Indians  themselves  have  said  upon  the  subject 
of  their  origin  may  be  very  naturally  looked  for  in  this  place.  Their  notions 
in  this  respect  can  no  more  be  relied  upon  than  the  fabled  stories  of  the  gods 
in  ancient  mythology.  Indeed,  their  accounts  of  primitive  inhabitants  do  not 
agree  beyond  their  own  neighborhood,  and  often  disagree  with  themselves  at 
different  times.  Some  say  their  ancestors  came  from  the  north,  others  from 
the  north-west,  others  from  the  east  ^nd  others  from  the  west;  some  from 
the  regions  of  the  air,  and  some  fro  under  the  earth.  Hence  to  raise  any 
theory  upon  any  thhig  coming  fron.  them  upon  the  subject,  would  show 
only  that  the  theorist  himself  was  as  ignorant  as  his  informants.  We  might . 
as  well  ask  the  forest  trees  how  they  came  planted  upon  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow.  Not  that  the  Indians  are  unmtelligent  in  other  affairs,  any  further 
t/ian  the  necessary  consequence  growing  out  of  their  situation  implies ;  nor 
are  they  less  so  than  many  who  have  written  upon  their  history. 

"  In  one  grave  maxim  let  us  all  agree — 
Nature  ne'er  meant  her  secrets  should  be  found, 
And  man's  a  riddle,  which  man  can't  expound  !  " 

Paine's  Ruling  FASsiorr. 

The  different  notions  of  the  Indians  will  be  best  gathered  from  their  lives 
in  their  proper  places  in  the  following  work. 

Dr.  S.  L.  Milchill,  of  New  York,  a  man  who  wrote  learnedly,  if  not  wiwjiy, 
on  almost  every  sufyect,  has,  in  his  opinion,  like  hundreds  before  him,  set  the 

freat  question,  Hoxo  was  America  peopled'?  at  rest.  He  has  no  doubt  but  the 
ndians,  in  the  first  place,  are  of  the  same  color  originally  as  the  noith-eastern 
nations  of  Asia,  and  hence  sprung  from  them.  What  time  he  settles  them  in 
the  cotmtry  he  does  not  tell  us,  but  gets  them  into  Greenland  about  the  year  8 
or  900.  Thinks  he  saw  the  Scandinavians  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  but  what  time  this  was  he  does  not  say.     He  must  of  course  make 

*  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  savages  of  America,  and  maintained  thai  the  Caribbee  lac 
yuage  was  radically  Hebrew. 
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tliese  people  the  builders  of  tlie  mounds  scattered  all  over  the  westom  coun- 
liy.  After  all,  we  apprehend  the  doctor  would  have  short  time  for  his  emi- 
grants to  do  all  that  nature  and  art  have  done  touching  these  matters.  In  tlie 
first  place,  it  is  evident  that  many  ages  passed  away  from  the  time  these 
tumuli  were  l)egun  until  they  were  finisliied:  2d,  a  multitude  of  ages  must 
have  passed  since  the  use  for  which  they  were  reared  has  been  known  ;  for 
trees  of  tiie  age  cf  200  yeai-s  gi-ow  from  the  ruins  of  others  which  must  have 
had  as  great  age :  and,  3d,  no  Indian  nation  or  tribe  has  the  least  tradition 
concerning  them.*  This  could  not  have  happe&od  had  the  ancestors  of  tlie 
present  Lidians  been  the  erectors  of  them,  in  the  nature  of  things,  f 

The  observation  of  an  author  iu  Dr.  /2ees'*  Encyclopedia,};  although  saying 
no  more  than  has  been  already  said  in  our  synopsis,  is,  nevertheless,  so  haopy, 
that  we  should  not  feel  clear  to  omit  it: — "As  to  those  who  pretend  that  the 
human  race  has  only  of  late  found  its  way  into  America,  by  cro8sing  the  sea 
at  Kamschatka,  or  the>6traits  of  Tschutski,  either  upon  the  fields  of  ice  or  in 
canoes,  they  do  not  consider  that  this  opinion,  besides  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  of  comprehension,  has  not  the  least  tendency  to  diminish  tlie  prodi- 
gy; for  it  would  be  surprising  indeed  that  one  half  of  our  planet  should  have 
remained  without  inhabitants  during  thousands  of  years,  while  the  other  half 
was  peopled.  What  renders  this  opinion  less  probable  is,  that  America  is 
supposed  in  it  to  have  had  animals,  since  we  cannot  bring  those  species  of 
animals  from  the  old  world  which  do  not  exist  in  h,  as  those  of  the  tapir,  the 
glama,  and  the  tajactu.  Neither  can  we  admit  of  the  recent  orgiinization  of 
matter  for  the  western  hemisphere ;  because,  independently  of  the  accumu- 
lated difficulties  in  this  hyi)othesis,  and  which  can  by  no  means  be  solved, 
we  shall  obsei"ve,  that  the  fossil  bones  discovered  in  so  many  paits  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  at  such  small  depths,  prove  that  ceitain  species  of  animals,  so  far  from 
having  been  recently  organized,  have  been  annihilated  a  long  while  ago." 

Before  we  had  known,  that,  if  we  were  in  error,  it  was  in  the  company  of 
t)hilosopher-s,  such  as  we  have  in  this  chapter  introduced  to  our  readers,  we 
felt  a  hesitancy  in  avowing  our  opinions  u|)on  a  rnattej-  of  so  great  moment. 
Hut,  after  all,  as  it  is  only  matter  of  honest  opinion,  no  one  should  be  intoler-- 
ant,  although  he  may  be  allowed  to  make  himself  and  even  his  friends  merry 
It  our  expense.  When,  in  the  days  of  Chrysostorru,  some  ventured  to  assert  their 
opinions  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  that  learned  father  "did  laugh  at  them."  § 
And,  when  science  shall  have  progressed  sufficiently,  (if  it  be  jiossible,)  to  set- 
tle this  question,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  Chrysostoms  of  these  days  will 
not  have  the  same  excuse  for  tlieir  infidelity.  But  as  it  is  a  day  of  prodigies, 
there  is  some  danger  of  treating  lightly  even  the  most  seemingly  absurd  con- 
jectures. We  therefore  feel  very  safe,  and  more  especially  as  it  required  con- 
siderable harrlihood  to  laugh  even  at  the  theory  of  the  late  Mr.  St/mmes. 

When  we  lately  took  up  a  book  entilled  "  Researches,  Philosophical  and  Anli- 
miarian,  concerning  the  Aboriginal  History  of  Atnerica,  by  J.  H.  M'Culloh,  Jr 
M.  D."  II  we  did  think,  from  the  imposing  appearance  of  it,  that  some  new 
matters  on  the  subject  had  been  discovered;  and  n:ore particulariy  when  we 
read  in  the  preface,  that  "  his  first  object  was  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  men 
and  animals  of  America,  so  far  as  that  cj.uestion  is  involved  with  the  ap|>arent 
physical  impediments  that  have  so  long  kept  the  subject  in  total  obscurity." 
Now,  with  what  success  this  has  lieen  done,  to  do  the  author  justice,  he  shall 
speak  for  himself,  .ind  the  reader  then  may  judge  for  himself. 

"Before  we  qttem|)t  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  men  and  animals  of 
America  reached  this  continent,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
ciicumstances  of  their  original  creation  ;  for  upon  this  essential  particular  de- 
pends the  great  interest  of  our  present  investigjuion.  [We  are  not  able  to 
discover  that  he  has  said  any  thing  fiirther  ii])on  it.l  It  must  be  evident  that 
we  «m  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  conclusion,  if  it  be  doubtful  whether  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe  made  man  and  the  animals  but  in  one  locality,  froa 

•  Or  none  but  such  as  are  at  viiriance  with  all  history  and  rationAlity. 
■+  Ar».-h8eologia  Ainericniia,  i.  325,  326,  3H.  &c.  t  Art.  America 

6  See  Acosta's  Hi»t.  E.  and  \V.  Indies,  p.  1.  etl.  London,  ICOI. 
j  Published  at  Baltimore,  1829,  in  8\o. 
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whence  tlioy  were  dispersed  over  the  earth  ;  or  whether  he  created  them  io 
each  of  those  various  situations  where  we  now  find  them  living.  So  far  as 
this  inquiiy  respects  mankind,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ground  to  doubt 
the  one  origin  of  the  species.  This  fact  may  be  proved  both  physically  and 
morally.  [If  the  reader  can  discover  any  thing  that  amounts  to  proof  in 
what  follows,  he  will  have  made  a  discovery  that  we  could  not.]  That 
man,  notwithstanding  all  the  divei*sities  of  their  appearance,  are  but  of  one 
species,  is  a  truth  now  univei-sally  admitted  by  every  physiological  naturalist 
[That  is,  notwithstanding  a  negro  be  black,  an  Indian  brown,  a  European 
white,  still,  they  are  all  men.  And  then  follows  a  quotation  from  Doctor 
Lawrence*  to  corroborate  the  fact  that  men  are  all  of  one  species.]  It  is  true, 
this  physiologist  does  not  admit  that  the  human  species  had  their  origin  but 
from  one  pair;  for  he  observes,  the  same  species  might  have  been  create,  1  at 
the  same  time  in  very  different  parts  of  the  earth.  But  when  we  have 
analyzed  the  moral  history  of  mankind,  to  which  Mr.  Lawrence  seems  to  have 
paid  little  attention,  [and  if  our  author  has  done  it,  we  would  thank  him  to 
show  us  where  we  can  find  it,]  we  find  such  strongly- marked  analogies  in 
abstract  matters  existing  among  nations  the  most  widely  separated  froiri  each 
other,  that  we  cannot  doubt  there  has  been  a  time,  when  the  whole  human 
family  have  intimately  participated  in  one  common  system  of  things,  whethei 
t  be  of  truth  or  of  error,  of  science  or  of  prejudice.  [This  does  not  at  all 
agree  with  what  he  says  afterwards,  '  We  have  been  unable  to  discern  any 
traces  of  Asiatic  or  of  European  civilization  in  America  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  Cohunbus.'  And  again  :  'In  comparing  the  barbarian  nations  of  America 
with  those  of  the  eastern  continent,  we  perceive  no  points  of  resemblance 
between  them,  in  their  moral  institutions  or  in  their  habits,  that  are  not  appar- 
endy  founded  in  the  necessities  of  human  life.'  If,  then,  there  is  no  affimty, 
other  than  what  would  accidentally  happen  from  similar  circumstances,  where- 
fore this  ^rvi^Aug  o\mut  ^  slrongly-marked  analogies^  &c.  just  co|)ied  ?]  As  re- 
spects the  origin  of  animals,  [we  have  given  his  best  proofs  of  the  origin  of  man 
and  their  transportation  to  America,]  the  subject  is  much  more  refractory. 
We  find  them  living  all  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  suited  by  their  phys- 
ical conformity  to  a  great  variety  of  climates  and  peculiar  localities.  Every 
one  will  admit  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  history  of  their  original 
creation  from  the  mere  natural  history  of  the  animals  themselvt^s."  Now, 
as  "  refractory "  as  this  subject  is,  we  did  not  .  icpect  to  see  it  fat.iered  off' 
upon  a  miracle,  because  this  was  the  easy  and  convenient  rnanner  in  which 
the  superstitious  of  every  age  accounted  for  eveiy  thing  which  they  at  once 
could  not  comprehend.  And  we  do  not  exjiect,  when  it  is  gravely  announced, 
that  a  discovery  in  any  science  ^s  to  be  shown,  that  the  undertaker  is  going 
to  tell  lis  it  is  accomplished  by  l  miracle,  and  that,  therefore,  "  he  knows  not 
why  he  should  be  called  upon  to  answer  objections,"  &c. 

As  it  would  be  tedious  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  incompatible  with  our  plan, 
to  quote  larger  from  Mr.  MCulloh^s  book,  we  shall  finish  with  him  after  a  few 
remarks. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  capacity  of  the  ark  for  all  animals,  but  we  do 
obJ3ct  to  Its  introduction  in  the  question  undertaken  by  Mr.  JW'Cu/Zo/i;  for 
every  child  knows  that  affair  to  have  been  miraculous  ;  and  if  any  part  of  the 
question  depended  upon  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  miracle,  why  plague  the  world 
with  a  book  of  some  500  pages,  merely  to  promulgate  such  a  belief,  when 
a  sentence  would  be  all  that  is  required?  No  one,  that  admits  an  overrnliug 
l)Ower,  or  the  existence  of  God,  will  doubt  of  his  ability  to  create  a  myriad  of 
men,  animals,  and  all  matter,  by  a  breath  ;  or  that  an  ark  ten  feet  square  could 
coniaiii,  comfortably,  ten  thousand  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  dimensions 
given  in  Scripture  to  contain  what  that  did.  Therefore,  if  one  in  these  days 
should  make  a  book  expressly  to  exjilain  the  cause  of  the  different  lengths  of 
days,  or  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  find,  after  he  had  written  a  vast  deal, 
that  he  could  in  no  wise  unravel  the  mystery,  and,  to  close  his  account,  de- 
clares it  was  all  a  miracle,  such  an  author  would  be  precisely  in  the  predica- 
ment of  Mt.  jyfCtUloh. 

*  Tlie  celebrated  author  of  Lectures  on  Physiology,  Zootogy,  and  the  Natural  History  of 
Man. 
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We  do  not  pretend  that  the  subject  can  be  pursued  with  the  certainty  of 
mathematical  calculations ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  contended  tliat  the  whole  spe- 
cies of  man  spring  from  one  pair,  so  long  will  the  sui)ject  admit  of  coutro- 
veiey:  therefore  it  makes  but  little  or  no  difference  whether  the  inhabitants 
are  got  into  America  by  the  north  or  the  south,  the  east  or  the  west,  as  it 
resrards  the  main  question.  For  it  is  very  certain  that,  if  there  were  but  one 
pair  originally,  and  these  placed  u|)on  a  certain  spot,  all  other  places  where 
people  are  now  Ibund  must  have  been  settled  by  people  from  the  primitive 
ppot,  who  found  their  way  thither,  some  how  or  other,  and  it  is  very  unimpor- 
tant how,  as  we  have  just  observed. 

Lord  Kaitnes,  a  writer  of  great  good  sense,  has  not  omitted  to  say  some- 
thing upon  this  subject.*  He  very  judiciously  asks  those  who  maintain  that 
America  was  jieopled  from  Kflmskatka,  whether  the  inhabitants  of  that  region 
8f)eak  the  same  language  with  their  American  neighboi-s  on  the  opposite 
shores.  That  they  do  not,  he  observes,  is  fidly  confirmed  by  recent  accounts 
from  thence;  and  "whence  we  may  conclude,  with  great  certainty,  that  the 
latter  are  not  a  colony  of  the  former."t  We  have  confirmation  upon  confirma- 
tion, that  these  nations  speak  languages  entirely  diflferent ;  and  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  curious,  we  vv^ill  give  a  short  vocabulary  of  words  in  both,  with 
the  Erglish  against  them. 

English-.  Kamskadale.  <^lioiiiean.l 

God Nionstichtchitch Aghogoch. 

Father. Iskh Athan. 

Mother Nas-kh Annan. 

Son Pa-atch L'laan. 

Daughter Souguing Aschkinn. 

Brother Ktchidsch Koyota. 

Sister. Kos-Khoik  Angiin. 

Husband Skoch Ougiinn. 

Woman Skoua-aou Ai-yagar. 

Girl Kh-tchitchou . .  * Ougeghilikinn. 

Young  boy Pahatch Auckthok. 

Child Pahatchitch Ouskolik. 

A  man Uuskaama Toyocb. 

The  people Kouaskoii. 

Persons Ouskaamsit 

The  head T-Khousa Kamgha. 

The  fkce Koua-agh Soghimaginn. 

The  nose Kaankang Aughodinn. 

The  nostrils Kaanga Gouakik. 

The  eye Nanit Thack. 

After  observing  that  "there  are  several  cogent  arguments  to  evince  that  uie 
A  niericans  are  not  descended  from  any  people  in  the  north  of  Asia,  or  in  the 
north  of  Europe,"  Lord  Kaimes  continues, — "I  venture  still  further;  which  is, 
to  conjecture,  that  America  has  not  been  peopled  from  any  \mrt  of  the  old 
world.  But  although  this  last  conjecture  is  in  unison  with  those  of  many 
others,  yet  his  lordship  is  greatly  out  in  some  of  the  proofs  which  he  adduces 
in  its  support  As  we  have  no  ground  on  which  to  controvert  this  opinion, 
wc  may  be  excused  from  examining  its  proofs ;  but  this  we  will  observe,  that 
Lord  Kaimes  is  in  the  same  error  about  the  beardlessness  of  the  Americans  as 
some  other  learned  Europeans. 

The  learned  Doctor  Sicinton,^  in  a  dissertation  upon  the  peopling  of  Ameri- 

*  See  his  "  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,"  a  work  which  he  published  in  1774,  ai  Edin- 
burgh, in  2  vols.  4to. 

t  Vol.  ii.  71. 

X  The  Al^uteans  inhabit  the  chain  of  islands  which  xtretch  from  the  north-west  point  of 
America  into  the  neighborhood  of  Kamskatka.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  names  are 
n  the  French  orthography,  being  taken  from  a  French  translation  of  Billings's  voyage  into 
•nose  regions,  from  1785  to  1794. 

^  Dortor  John  Riimiton,  the  eminent  author  of  mamy  parts  of  the  Ancient  Vnivertal  Hi»- 
^ry.     He  died  in  1777.  aged  74. 
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ca,*  after  stating  the  different  opinions  of  various  authors  who  have  advocated 
in  favor  of  the  "dispersed  people,"  the  Phoenicians,  and  other  eastern  nations, 
observes,  "that,  therefore,  tlie  Americans  in  general  were  descended  from 
some  people  who  inhahited  a  country  not  so  far  distant  from  them  as  Egypt 
and  Phcenicia,  our  readers  will,  as  we  apprehend,  readily  admk.  Now,  no 
countiy  can  be  pitched  upon  so  proper  and  convenient  for  this  purpose  as  the 
nurth-easteni  j)art  of  Asia,  particulaily  Great  Tartary,  Siberia,  and  more  esjie- 
cially  the  peninsula  of  Kanitschatka.  That  probably  was  the  tract  tlirougli 
which  luany  Tartarian  colonies  {)assed  into  America,  and  peopled  tlie  most 
considerable  part  of  the  new  world." 

This,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  is  the  most  rational  way  of  getting  inhabitants 
into  America,  if  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  was  peopled  from  the  "old  world." 
But  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  account  for  the  existence  of  equatorial  animals 
in  America,  when  all  authors  agi-ee  that  they  never  could  have  passed  that 
way,  as  they  could  not  have  survived  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Moreover,  the  vocabulary  we  have  given,  if  it  prove  any 
thing,  proves  that  either  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  did  not  come  in 
from  the  north-west,  or  that,  if  they  did,  some  unknown  cause  must  have,  lor 
ages,  sus{)ende(l  all  communication  between  the  emigrants  and  theu*  ancestore 
upon  the  neighboring  shores  of  Asia. 

In  1822,  there  appeared  in  London  a  work  which  attracted  some  attention, 
as  most  works  have  upon  simihir  subjects.  It  was  entitled,  "  Description  of 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  discovered  near  Palenque,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala,  in  Spanish  America:  translated  from  the  original  manuscript  re- 
port of  Capt.  Don  Antonio  Del  Rio :  followed  by  a  critical  investigation  and 
research  into  the  History  of  the  Americans^  by  Dr.  Paul  Felix  Cabrera,  of  the 
city  of  New  Guatemala." 

Captain  Del  Rio  was  ordered  by  the  Spanish  king,  in  the  year  1786,  to 
make  an  examination  of  whatever  ruins  he  might  find,  which  he  accordingly 
did.  From  the  manuscript  he  left,  which  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Doctor  Cabrera,  his  work  was  comf)osed,  and  is  that  part  of  the  work  which 
concerns  us  in  our  view  of  systems  or  conjectures  concerning  the  peopling  of 
America.  We  shall  l)e  short  with  this  author,  as  his  system  difJ'ers  very  little 
from  some  whicli  we  have  already  sketched.  He  is  very  confident  that  he 
has  settled  the  question  how  South  America  received  its  inhabitants,  namely, 
from  the  Phoenicians,  who  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that  the  ruined 
city  descril)ed  by  Captain  Del  Rio  was  built  by  the  first  adventurei-s. 

Doctor  Cabrera  calls  any  system,  which,  in  his  view,  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  Scrijjtures,  an  innovation  upon  the  " holy  Catholic  religion;"  and  rather 
than  resort  to  any  such,  he  says,  "It  is  better  to  believe  his  [God's]  works 
Uiiraculous,  than  endeavor  to  make  an  ostentatious  dis[)lay  of  our  talents  by 
the  cunning  invention  of  new  systems,  in  attributing  them  to  natural  causes."] 
The  same  reasoning  will  af)ply  in  this  case  as  in  a  former.  If  we  are  to  at 
triljute  every  thing  to  miracles,  wherefore  the  necessity  of  investigation? 
These  authors  are  fond  of  investigating  matters  in  their  way,  but  are  dis- 
pleased if  others  take  the  same  liberty.  And  should  we  follow  an  author  in 
his  the«)ries,  who  cuts  the  whole  business  short  by  declaring  all  to  be  a  mira- 
cle, when  he  can  no  longer  gi-ope  in  the  labyrinth  of  his  own  forming,  oui 
reader  would  be  just  in  condemning  such  waste  of  time.  When  every  thing 
which  we  cannot  at  first  sight  undei-stand  or  comprehend  must  not  be  in 
quired  into,  from  superstitious  doubts,  then  and  there  will  be  fixed  the  bounds 
of  all  science  ;  but,  as  Lord  Byron  said  upon  another  occasion,  not  till  then. 

"If  it  be  allowed  (says  Dr.  Lawrence) |  that  all  men  are  of  the  same 
species,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  all  descended  from  the  same  family 
We  have  no  data  for  determining  this  point:  it  could  indeed  only  be  settled 
by  a  knowledge  of  flicts,  which  have  long  ago  been  involved  in  the  imj)ene 
trable  darkness  of  anti(]uity."  That  climate  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  com 
plcxion,  he  offers  the  following  in  proof: — 

*  Universal  Hislorv,  xx.  162,  163. — See  Malone's  edition  of  BosweWs  Life  Dr.  Johmon 
V.  271.  ed.  in  5  v.  12mo.  London,  1821 
t  Page  30.  i  1  ectures  on  Zcology  &,c.  442.  ed.  8vo.  Salem,  1828. 
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**The  establishments  of  the  Europeans  in  Asia  and  America  have  now  sub- 
Bisted  about  three  centuries.  Vasquez  de  Gama  landed  at  Calicut  in  1498 ; 
and  the  Portuguese  empire  in  India  was  founded  in  tlie  begiiming  of  the  tbl- 
lowiug  century.  Brazil  was  discovered  and  taken  jmssession  of  by  the  same 
nation  in  ilie  very  first  year  of  the  16th  century.  Towards  tiie  end  of  the 
15th,  and  the  beginning  of  tlie  IGth  century,  Columbiis,  Corlez,  and  Pizarro, 
subjugated  for  the  Spaniards  the  West  Indian  islands,  with  the  empires  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  planted  an  English  colon}'  in  Virginia 
in  1584 ;  and  the  French  settlement  of  Canada  has  rather  a  later  date.  The 
colonists  have,  in  no  instance,  approached  to  the  natives  of  these  countries, 
and  their  descendants,  where  the  blood  has  been  kept  pure,  have,  at  this  time, 
the  same  characters  as  native  Europeans."  * 

The  eminent  antiquary  De  WUt  Clintonj  supposed  that  the  ancient  works 
found  in  this  country  were  similar  to  those  supposed  to  be  Roman  by  Pennant 
in  Wales.  He  adds,  "  The  Danes,  as  well  as  the  nations  which  erected  our 
fortifications,  were  in  all  probability  of  Scythian  origin.  According  to  Pliny, 
the  name  of  Scythian  was  common  to  all  the  nations  living  in  the  north  of 
Asia  and  Europe."  f 
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CHAPTER  III. 

dyiecdotes,  J^arratives,  ^e.  illustrative  of  the  Manners  and  Customs,  Antiquities  and 
Traditions,  of  the  Indians. 

JFU. — An  Ottaway  chief,  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  TfTiUejohn, 
Wfj?  a  great  drunkard.  Count  Frontenac  asked  liim  what  he  thought  brandy 
to  l)e  made  of;  he  replied,  that  it  must  be  made  of  hearts  and  tongues — 
"For,"  said  he,  "when  I  have  drunken  plentifully  of  it,  my  heart  is  a  thousand 
strong,  and  I  can  talk,  too,  with  astonbhing  freedom  and  rapidity."  J 

Honor. — A  chief  of  the  Five  Nations,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  English 
in  the  French  wars,  chanced  to  meet  in  battle  his  own  father,  who  was  fight- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  French.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  deal  a  deadly  blow 
upon  his  head,  he  di?covered  who  he  was,  and  said  to  him,  "You  have  once 
given  me  life,  and  now  I  give  it  to  you.  Let  me  meet  you  no  more ;  for  I 
have  paid  the  debt  I  owed  you."§ 

Recklessness. — In  Connecticut  River,  about  "200  miles  from  Long  Island 
Sound,  is  a  narrow  of  5  yards  only,  formed  by  two  shelving  mountains  of 
solid  rock.  Through  this  chasm  are  compelled  to  pass  all  the  waters  which 
in  the  time  of  the  f-oods  bury  the  northern  countiy."  It  is  a  frightfid  passage 
of  about  400  yards  in  length.  No  boat,  or,  as  niy  author  ex}ii-»;sseR  it,  "  no 
living  creature,  was  ever  known  to  pass  through  this  narrow,  except  an  Indian 
woman."  This  woman  had  undertaken  to  cross  the  river  just  above,  and 
although  '.he  had  the  god  Bacchus  by  her  side,  yet  Neptune  prevailed  in  spite 
of  their  united  efforts,  and  the  canoe  was  hurried  down  the  frightful  gulf. 
While  this  Indian  woman  wjis  thus  hurrying  to  certain  destruction,  as  she  had 
•rvery  reason  to  ex[)ect,  she  seized  upon  her  bottle  of  rum,  and  did  not  take  it 
from  her  mouth  until  the  last  drop  was  quaffed.  She  was  marvellously  pre- 
s"rved.  and  was  actually  j)icked  up  several  miles  below,  floating  in  the  canoe, 
siill  quite  drunk.  When  it  was  knoA\ii  what  she  had  done,  and  being  asketj 
how  she  darei/  to  drink  so  much  rum  with  the  prospect  of  certain  death  before 
her,  she  answered  that  she  knew  it  was  too  much  for  one  time,  but  she  was 
unwilling  that  any  of  it  should  be  lost.  || 

"  Lectures  on  Zoology,  &c.  464,  4G5.  ed.  8vo.     Salem.  182S. 

t  A  Memoir  on  tlie  Antiquities  of  the  Western  Parts  of  the  State  of  N.  York,  pages  9.  10 
8vo.     Albany,  1818. 
X  Universal  Museum  for  1763.  $  Ibid.  ||  Peters's  Hist.  Comiect'cut 
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Jtuttce. — ^A  missionary  residing  among  a  certain  tribe  of  Indians,  was  one 
day,  after  he  had  been  preaching  to  them,  invited  by  their  chief  to  visit  his 
wigwam.  After  having  been  kindly  entertained,  and  being  about  to  depart, 
the  cliief  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said,  "  I  have  very  bad  squaw.  Slie  had 
two  little  children.  One  she  loved  well,  the  other  she  hated.  In  a  cold  night, 
when  I  was  gone  hunting  in  the  woods,  she  shut  it  out  of  the  wigwam,  and 
it  froze  to  death.  What  must  be  done  with  her.^"  The  missionary  replied, 
"  She  must  be  hanged."  "  Ah ! "  said  the  chief,  "  go,  then,  and  hang  you* 
God,  whom  you  make  just  like  her." 

Ma^animity. — A  hunter,  in  his  wanderings  for  game,  fell  among  the  back 
settlements  of  Virginia,  and  by  reason  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  was 
induced  to  seek  refuge  at  the  house  of  a  planter,  whom  he  met  at  his  door. 
Admission  was  refused  him.  Being  both  hungry  and  thirsty,  he  asked  for  a 
morsel  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water,  but  was  answered  in  every  case,  "  No ! 
you  shall  have  nothing  here !  Get  you  gone,  you  Indian  dog!"  It  happened, 
in  process  of  time,  that  this  same  planter  lost  himself  in  the  woods,  and,  after 
a  fatiguing  day's  travel,  he  came  to  an  Indian's  cabin,  into  which  he  was 
welcomed.  On  inquiring  the  way,  and  the  distance  to  the  white  settlements, 
being  told  by  the  Indian  that  he  could  not  go  in  the  night,  and  being  kindly 
offered  lodging  and  victuals,  he  gladly  refreshed  and  reposed  himself  in  the 
Indian's  cabin.  In  the  morning,  he  conducted  him  through  the  wilderness, 
agreeably  to  his  promise  the  night  before,  until  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
habitations  of  the  whites.  As  he  was  about  to  take  his  lefive  of  the  planter, 
he  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  asked  him  if  he  di'Hl  not  know  him. 
Horror-struck  at  finding  himself  thus  in  the  power  of  a  man  he  had  so 
inhumanly  treated,  and  dumb  with  shame  on  thinking  of  the  manner  it  was 
requited,  he  began  at  length  to  make  excuses,  and  beg  a  thousand  pardons, 
when  the  Indian  interrupted  him,  and  said,  "  When  you  see  poor  Indians 
tainting  for  a  cup  of  cold  water,  don't  say  again,  '  Get  you  gone,  you  Indian 
dog!'"  He  then  dismissed  him  to  return  to  his  friends.  My  author  adds, 
•'  It  is  not  difficult  to  say,  which  of  these  two  had  the  best  claim  to  the  name 
of  Christian."* 

Deception. — ^The  captain  of  a  vessel,  having  a  desn-e  to  make  a  present  to  a 
lady  of  some  fine  oranges  which  he  had  just  brought  from  "the  sugar  islands," 
gave  them  to  an  Indian  in  his  employ  to  carry  to  her.  Lest  he  should  not 
perform  the  office  punctually,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  her,  to  be  taken  along  with 
the  present,  that  she  might  detect  the  bearer,  if  he  should  fail  to  deliver  the 
whole  of  what  he  was  intrusted  with.  The  Indian,  during  the  journey, 
reflected  how  he  should  refresh  himself  with  the  orangt^s,  and  not  be  found 
out.  Not  having  any  apprehension  of  the  manner  of  communication  Dy 
writing,  he  concluded  that  it  Wiis  only  necessary  to  keep  His  design  secret 
from  the  letter  itself,  supposing  that  would  tell  of  him  if  he  did  not;  he  there- 
fore laid  it  upon  the  gi'ound,  and  rolled  a  large  stone  upon  it,  and  retired  to 
some  distance,  where  he  regaled  himself  with  several  of  the  oranges,  and  then 
proceeded  on  liis  journey.  On  delivering  the  remainder  and  the  letter  to  tlie 
lady,  she  asked  him  where  the  rest  of  the  oranges  were ;  he  said  he  had 
delivered  all ;  she  told  him  that  the  letter  said  there  were  several  more  sent 
to  which  he  answered  that  the  letter  lied,  and  she  must  not  believe  it.  But  he 
was  soon  confronted  in  his  falsehood,  and,  begging  forgiveness  of  the  oftencc, 
was  pardoned,  f 

Shrewdness. — As  Governor  Joseph  Dudley  of  Massachusetts  was  superi?i 
tending  some  of  his  workmen,  he  took  notice  of  an  able-bcWied  Indian,  who, 
half-naked,  would  come  and  look  on,  as  a  pastime,  to  see  his  men  work.  The 
governor  took  occasion  one  d<\y  to  ask  him  why  he  did  not  work  and  get  some 
clothes,  whereioith  to  cover  himself.  The  Indi^an  answered  by  asking  liim  lohy 
he  did  not  work.  The  governor,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  his  head,  said,  "/ 
work  head  work,  and  so  have  no  need  to  work  with  my  hands  as  you  should." 
The  Indian  then  said  he  would  work  if  any  one  would  employ  him.     The 

*  Carey's  Museum,  vi.  40. 

t  Uring's  Voyage  to  N.  England  in  1709,  8vo.     London.  172^ 
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governor  told  lilni  he  wanted  a  calf  killed,  and  that,  if  he  would  go  and  do  it 
ne  would  give  liiin  a  shilling.  He  accepted  the  otfer,  and  went  inmiediateiy 
and  killed  the  calf,  and  then  went  sauntering  about  as  hefore.  The  governor, 
on  obsening  what  he  had  done,  asked  him  why  lie  did  not  dress  the  calf 
before  he  left  it  The  Indian  answered,  ".Vo,  no,  Coponoh ;  that  was  not  in 
the.  bargain  :  I  was  to  have  a  shilling  for  killing  him.  .4m  he  no  dead,  Cojht.i- 
ohP'  [governor.]  The  governor,  seeing  himself  thus  outwitted,  told  him  to 
dress  it,  and  he  would  give  him  another  shilling 

This  done,  and  in  })ossession  of  two  shillings,  the  Indian  goes  directly  to  a 
grog-shop  for  rum.  After  a  short  stay,  he  returned  to  the  governor,  and  told 
iiim  he  had  given  him  a  bad  shilling-piece,  and  presented  a  brass  one  to  be 
exchanged.  The  govenior,  thinking  possibly  it  might  have  been  the  case, 
gave  him  another.  It  was  not  long  before  he  returned  a  second  time  with 
another  brass  shilling  to  be  exchanged  ;  the  governor  was  now  convinced  of 
his  knaver)',  but,  not  caring  to  make  words  at  the  time,  gave  him  another  • 
and  thus  the  fellow  got  four  shillings  for  one. 

The  governor  determined  to  have  the  rogue  corrected  for  his  abuse,  and, 
meeting  with  him  soon  atler,  told  him  he  must  take  a  letter  to  Boston  for  him 
[and  gave  him  a  half  a  crown  for  the  ben'ice.]  *  The  letter  was  directed  to  the 
keeper  of  bridewell,  ordering  him  to  give  the  bearer  so  many  lashes ;  but, 
mistrusting  that  all  was  not  exactly  agreeable,  and  meeting  a  servant  of  the 
governor  on  the  road,  ordered  him,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  to  carrj'  the 
letter  immediately  as  I.e  was  in  haste  to  return.  The  consequence  was,  this 
servant  got  egre'giously  whipped.  When  the  governor  learned  what  had 
taken  place,  be  feh  no  little  chagrin  at  being  thus  twice  outvntted  by  the 
Indian. 

He  did  not  see  the  felloAV  for  some  time  after  this,  but  at  leng»:b,  falling  in 
with  him,  asked  him  by  what  means  he  had  cheated  and  deceived  him  so 
many  times.  Taking  the  governor  again  in  his  own  play,  he  answered, 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  his  head^  '  Head  work^  Coponoh^  head  work!'"  The 
governor  was  now  so  well  pleased  that  he  forgave  the  whole  offence.f 

Equality. — An  Indian  chief,  on  being  asked  whether  his  people  were  free, 
answered,  "Why  not,  since  I  myself  am  free,  although  their  king?  "J 

Matrimony. — "  An  aged  Indian,  who  for  many  years  had  spent  much  time 
among  the  white  people,  both  in  Pennsylvarja  and  New  jersey,  one  day, 
about  the  year  1770,  observed  that  the  Indians  had  not  only  a  much  easier 
way  of  getting  a  wife  than  the  whites,  but  also  a  more  certain  way  of  getting 
a  good  one.  '  For,'  sjiid  he  in  broken  English,  '  white  man  court — court — 
may  be  one  whole  year! — may  be  two  yeare  before  he  marry!  Well — may 
be  then  he  get  very  good  wife — but  may  be  not — may  be  very  cross !  We^' 
now  suppose  cross !  scold  so  soon  as  get  awake  in  the  morning!  scoid  a« 
day! — scold  luitil  sleep! — all  one — he  must  keep  him! — White  people  have 
law  forbidding  throw  away  wife  he  be  ever  so  cross — must  keep  him  always ! 
Well,  how  does  Indian  do?  Indian,  when  he  see  industrious  squaw,  he 
go  to  him,  place  his  two  fore-fingers  close  aside  each  other  make  two  like 
one — tlien  look  squaw  in  the  face — see  him  smile — this  is  all  one  he  say 
yes  ! — so  he  take  him  home — ^no  danger  he  be  cross  I  No,  no — squaw  know 
too  well  what  Indian  do  if  he  cross !  throw  him  away  and  take  another  I — 
Squaw  love  to  eat  meat — no  husband  no  meat  Squaw  do  every  thing  to 
please  kusband,  he  do  every  thing  to  p4ease  squaw — live  happy.'  "§ 

Toleration. — la  the  year  1791,  two  Creek  chiefs  accompanied  an  American 
to  England,  where,  as  usual,  they  attracted  great  attention,  and  many  flocked 
around  them,  as  well  to  learn  their  ideas  of  certain  things  as  to  behold  "  the 
savages."  Being  asked  their  opinion  of  religion,  or  of  what  religion  they  were, 
one  made  answer,  that  they  had  no  priests  in  their  country,  or  established 
"♦'ligion,  for  they  thought,  that,  upon  a  subject  where  there  was  no  possibility 
of  people's  agreeing  in  opinion,  and  as   it  was  altogether  matter  of  mert 

*  A  sentence  added  in  a  version  of  th'i  anecdote  in  Carey's  Museum,  vi.  204. 
t  Uring,  ut  supra.  120.  X  Carey's  Museum,  vi.  482, 

^  Heckewelder's  Hist.  Tnd.  Nations. 
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opinion,  "  it  was  best  that  every  one  should  paddle  his  canoe  his  own  way." 
rfere  is  a  volume  of  instruction  in  a  short  answer  of  a  savage' 

Justice. — A  white  trader  sold  a  quantity  of  powder  to  an  Indian,  and  im 
flosed  upon  him  by  making  him  believe  it  was  a  grain  which  grew  like  wheat, 
by  sowing  it  upon  the  ground.  He  was  greatly  elated  by  the  prospect,  not 
only  of  raising  his  own  powder,  but  of  being  able  to  supply  others,  and  there- 
by becoming  immensely  rich.  Having  prepared  his  ground  with  great  care, 
he  sowed  his  powder  with  the  utmost  exactness  in  the  spring.  Month  after 
month  passed  away,  but  his  powder  did  not  even  sprout,  and  winter  came 
before  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  been  deceived.  He  said  nothing;  but 
some  time  after,  when  the  trader  had  forgotten  the  trick,  the  same  Indian  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  credit  of  him  to  a  large  amount.  The  time  set  for  payment 
having  expired,  he  sought  out  the  Indian  at  his  residence,  and  demanded  paj- 
ment  for  his  goods.  The  Lidian  heard  his  demand  with  great  complaisance; 
then,  looking  him  shrewdly  in  the  eye,  said,  "JWe  pay  you  when  my  powder 
grow"  This  was  enough.  The  guilty  white  man  quickly  retraced  his  steps, 
satisfied,  we  apprehend,  to  balance  his  account  with  the  chagrin  he  had  re 
ceived. 

Hunting. — The  Indians  had  methods  to  catch  game  which  served  them  ex- 
tremely well.  The  same  month  in  which  the  Mayflower  brought  over  the 
forefathers,  November,  1620,  to  the  shores  of  Plimouth,  several  of  theiu 
ranged  about  the  woods  near  by  to  learn  what  the  country  contained.  Having 
wandered  farther  than  they  were  apprized,  in  their  endeavor  to  return,  they 
say,  "  We  were  shrewdly  puzzled,  and  lost  our  way.  As  we  wandered,  we 
came  to  a  tree,  where  a  young  sprit  was  bowed  down  over  a  bow,  and  some 
acorns  strewed  underneath.  Stephen  Hopkins  said,  it  had  been  to  catch  some 
deer.  So,  as  we  were  looking  at  it,  fVilliam  Bradford  being  in  the  rear,  when 
he  came  looking  also  u|)on  it,  and  as  he  went  about,  it  gave  a  sudden  jerk  up, 
and  he  was  immediately  caught  up  by  the  legs.  It  was  (they  continue)  a  very 
pretty  device,  made  with  a  rope  of  their  own  making,  [of  bark  or  some  kind 
of  roots  probably,]  and  having  a  noose  as  artificially  made  as  any  roper  in 
England  can  make,  aiid  as  like  ours  as  can  be;  which  we  brought  away 
with  us."* 

Preaching  against  Practice. — ^John  Simon  was  a  Sogkonate,  who,  about  the 
year  1700,  was  a  settled  minister  to  that  tribe.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind, 
generally  temperate,  but  sometimes  remiss  in  the  latter  particular.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  is  told  as  characteristic  of  his  notions  of  justice.  Simon, 
on  account  of  his  deportment,  was  created  justice  of  the  peace,  and  when  dif- 
ficulties o(*curred  involving  any  of  his  people,  he  sat  with  the  English  justice 
to  aid  in  making  up  judgment.  It  happened  that  Simon's  squaw,  with  some 
othei*s,  had  committed  some  offence.  Justice  Almy  and  Simon,  in  making  up 
their  minds,  estimated  the  amount  of  the  offence  differently ;  Mmy  thoughi 
each  should  receive  eight  or  ten  stripes,  but  Simon  said,  "No,  four  or  jive  art 
enough — Poor  Indians  are  ignorant,  and  it  is  not  Christian-hke  to  punish  so 
hardly  those  loho  are  ignorant,  as  those  who  have  knowledge."  Simo7i^s  judg- 
ment prevailed.  When  Mr.  Mmy  asked  John  how  many  his  wife  should 
receive,  he  said,  "  Double,  because  she  had  knowledge  to  have  done  better ; "  but 
Colonel  Almy,  out  of  regard  to  John^s  feelings,  wholly  remitted  his  wife's 
pimishment.  John  looked  very  serious,  and  made  no  reply  while  in  presence 
of  the  court,  but,  on  the  first  fit  opportunity,  remonstrated  vei^  severely 
against  his  judgment,  and  said  to  him,  "  To  what  pnrvose  do  we  preach  a  reli- 
gion of  justice,  if  we  do  unrighteousness  in  juJgmerU"^ 

Sam  Hide. — ^There  are  few,  we  imagine,  who  have  not  heard  of  this  per- 
sonage ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  great  notoriety,  we  might  not  be  though 
serious  in  the  rest  of  our  work,  were  we  to  enter  seriously  into  his  biography 
lor  the  reason,  that  from  his  day  to  this,  his  name  has  been  a  by-word  in  all 
New  England,  and  means  as  much  as  to  say  the  greatest  of  liars.  It  is  on 
account  of  the  following  anecdote  that  he  is  noticed. 

*  Mouri's  Relaiioii 
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Sam  Hide  was  a  notorious  cider-drinker  as  well  as  liar,  and  used  ti»  travel  the 
vrountrj-  to  and  fro  begging  it  from  door  to  door.  At  one  time  he  happened 
ai  a  reg  on  of  country  where  cider  was  very  hard  to  be  procured,  either  from 
Its  scarcity,  or  from  Sam's  frequent  visits.  However,  cider  he  was  determined 
lo  have,  if  lying,  in  any  sha])e  or  color,  would  gain  it.  Being  not  far  from 
the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  who  he  knew  had  cider,  but  he  knew,  or  was 
well  satisfied,  that,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  begging,  he  could  not  get  it,  he  set 
his  wits  at  work  to  lay  a  plan  to  insure  it.  This  did  not  occupy  hinj  long. 
On  arriving  at  the  house  of  the  gentleman,  instead  of  asking  for  cider,  he  in- 
quired for  the  man  of  the  house,  whom,  on  appearing,  Sam  requested  to  go 
aside  with  him,  as  he  had  something  of  importance  to  communicate  to  him. 
When  they  were  by  themselves,  Sam  told  him  he  had  that  morning  shot  a  fine 
deer,  and  that,  if  he  would  give  him  a  crown,  he  would  tell  him  where  it  was. 
The  gentleman  did  not  incline  to  do  this,  but  oflfered  half  a  crown.  Finally, 
Sam  said,  as  he  had  walked  a  great  distance  that  morning,  and  was  very  diy, 
for  a  half  a  crown  and  a  mug  of  cider  he  would  tell  him.  This  was  agreed 
uy)on,  and  the  price  paid.  Now  Sam  was  required  to  point  out  the  spot  where 
the  deer  was  to  be  found,  which  he  did  in  this  manner.  He  said  to  his  friend. 
You  know  of  such  a  meadotv,  describing  it — Yes — You  knoto  a  big  ash  tree,  with 
a  big  top  by  the  little  brook — Yes — Well,  under  that  tree  lies  the  deer.  This  was 
satisfactory,  and  Sam  departed.  It  is  unnecessaiy  to  mention  that  the  meadow 
was  found,  and  the  tree  by  the  brook,  but  no  deer.  The  duped  man  could 
hardly  contain  himself  on  considering  what  he  had  been  doing.  To  look 
after  Sam  for  satisfaction  would  be  woi-se  than  looking  after  the  deer ,  so  the 
farmer  concluded  to  go  home  contented.  Some  years  after,  he  happened  to 
fall  in  with  the  Indian  ;  and  he  immediately  began  to  rally  him  for  deceiving 
him  so,  and  demanded  back  his  money  and  pay  for  his  cider  and  trouble.. 
Why,  said  Sam,  would  you  find  fault  if  Indian  told  truth  half  the  time  ? — N<» 
— iVell,  says  Sam,  you  find  him  meadow  9 — Yes — You  find  him  tree'^ — ^Yes — 
What  for  then  you  find  fault  Sam  Hide,  tohen  he  told  you  two  truth  to  one  lie  ? 
The  affair  ended  here.     Sam  heard  no  more  from  the  farmer. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  numerous  anecdotes  of  Sam  Hide,  which,  could  they 
be  collected,  would  fill  many  pages.  He  died  in  Dedham,  5  January,  1732 
at  the  great  age  of  105  years.  He  was  a  great  jester,  and  passed  for  an  un 
common  wit.  In  all  the  wars  against  the  Indians  during  his  lifetime,  he 
served  the  English  faithfully,  and  had  the  name  of  a  brave  soldier.  He  had 
himself  killed  19  of  the  enemy,  and  tried  hard  to  make  up  the  20th,  but  was 
unable. 

Characters  contrasted. — "An  Indian  of  the  Kennebeck  tribe,^remarka- 
ble  for  his  good  conduct,  received  a  grant  of  land  from  the  state,|and  fixed 
liimself  in  a  new  township  where  a  number  of  families  were  settled;  Though 
not  ill  treated,  yet  the  common  prejudice  against  Indians  prevented' any  sym- 
pathy with  him.  This  was  shown  at  the  death  of  his  only  child,  when  none 
of  the  people  came  near  him.  Shortly  afterwards  he  went  to  some  of  the 
inhabitants  and  said  to  them.  When  white  man^s  child  die,  Indian  man  he  sorry 
— he  help  bury  him. — When  my  child  die,  no  one  speak  to  me — /  make  his  grave 
alone.  lean  no  live  here.  He  gave  up  his  farm,  dug  up  the  body  of  his  child, 
and  carried  it  with  him  200  miles  through  the  forests,  to  join  the  Canada 
Indians !  "* 

^  ludicrous  Error. — ^There  was  published  in  London,  in  1762,  "The 
American  Gazetteer,"  &c.t  in  which  is  the  following  account  of  Bristol, 
R.I.  "A  county  and  town  in  N.  England.  The  capital  is  remarkable  for  the 
King  of  Spain^s  having  a  palace  in  it,  and  being  killed  there ;  and  also  for 
Crown  the  poet's  begging  it  of  Charles  II."  The  blunder  did  not  rest  here, 
but  is  found  in  "The  N.  American  and  the  West  Indian  Gazetteer,"|  &c. 
Thua  Philip  of  Spain  seems  to  have  bad  the  misfortune  of  being  mistaken  for 
Philip  of  the  Wampanoags,  alias  Pometacom  of  Pokanoket. 

*  Tudor's  Letters  on  the  Eastern  States,  294.  t  3  vols.  12mf    •^•ithoul  name. 

i  2d  edition.  12mo,  London,  1788,  also  anonymoits 
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Ongin  or  Meaning  of  the  .Name  Canada. — It  is  said,  that  Canada  was  discov- 
ered by  the  Spaniards,  before  the  time  of  Cartier,  and  that  tlie  Bay  of  Cha- 
leui-s  was  discovered  by  tlieni,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Baye  des  Espagnoles ; 
and  that  the  Spaniard.s,  not  meeting  with  any  appearances  of  mines  of  tiie 
precious  metals,  said  to  one  another,  aca  nada,  wliich  in  their  langnaj^e  signi- 
fied, nothing  here,  and  forthwith  departed  from  the  country.  Tlie  Indians; 
having  heard  these  words,  retaineci  tl)em  in  their  memories,  and,  when  the 
French  came  among  them,  made  use  of  them,  probably  by  way  of  salutation, 
not  understanding  their  import;  and  they  were  supposed  by  the  voyagers  to 
be  the  name  of  the  country.  It  was  only  necessary  to  drop  the  fiist  letter, 
and  use  the  two  words  as  two  .syllables,  and  the  word  Canada  was  complete.* 

But  as  long  ago  as  when  Father  Charlevoix  wrote  his  admirable  History 
OF  JVew  France,  lie  added  a  note  upon  the  derivation  of  the  name  Canada, 
m  which  he  said  some  derived  it  from  an  Iroquois  word  meaning  an  assem- 
blage of  nouses-t  Doctor  J.  R.  Forster  has  a  learned  note  upon  it  also,  in  his 
valuable  account  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the  JVorth.  He  objects  to  the 
Aca  JsTada  origin,  because,  in  Spanish,  the  word  for  here  is  not  aca^  but  aqui, 
and  that  to  form  Canada  from  Aquinada  would  be  forced  and  unnatural.  Yet 
he  says,  "  In  ancient  maps  we  often  find  Ca:  da  JVada,"  that  is,  Cape  Nothing. 
"  But  from  a  Canadian  [Indian]  vocabulary,  annexed  to  the  original  edition 
of  llie  second  voyage  of  Jaqius  Cartier,  Paris,  1545,  it  apjieare,  tliat  an  assem- 
blage of  houses,  or  habitations,  i.  e.  a  totvn,  was  by  the  natives  called  Canada. 
Cartier  says,  Ilz  appetlent  une  Ville — Canada.^  Mr.  Heckewelder  is  of  much 
the  same  opinion  as  Charlevoix  and  Forster.  He  says,  that  in  a  prayer-book 
in  the  Mohawk  language,  he  read  "  JVe  I^xsxd K-gongh  Konwayatsk  jYazareth," 
which  was  a  translation  of  "in  a  city  called  Nazareth." 

Origin  of  the  JVame  Yankee. — Anbury,  an  author  who  did  not  respect  the 
Americans,  any  more  than  many  othei-s  who  have  been  led  captive  by  them,  has 
the  following  pm'agraph  upon  this  word  J — "The  lower  class  of  these  Yan- 
kees— apropos,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  just  to  observe  to  you  the  etymology 
of  this  term :  it  is  derived  from  a  Cherokee  word,  eankke,  which  signifies 
coward  and  slave.  This  epithet  of  yankee  was  bestowed  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  N.  England  by  the  Virginians,  for  not  assisting  them  in  a  war  with  the 
Cherokees,  and  they  have  always  been  held  in  derision  by  it.  But  the  name 
has  been  more  prevalent  since  [1775]  the  commencement  of  hostilities;  the 
soldiery  at  Boston  used  it  as  a  term  of -reproach  ;  but  after  the  affair  at  I3an- 
ker's  Hill,  the  Americans  gloried  in  it.  Yankee-doodle  is  now  their  pcoan,  a 
favorite  of  favorites,  played  in  their  army,  esteemed  as  warlike  as  the  grena- 
dier's march — it  is  the  lover's  spell,  the  nurse's  lullaby.  After  our  rapid  suc- 
cesses, \»e  lield  the  yankees  in  great  contempt ;  but  it  was  not  a  little  morti- 
fying to  hear  them  play  this  tune,  when  their  ai*my  marched  down  to  our  sur- 
render." § 

But  Mr.  Heckewelder  thinks  that  the  Indians,  in  endeavoring  to  pronounce 
the  name  English,  could  get  that  sound  no  nearer  than  these  letters  give  it, 
yengees.    This  was  perhaps  the  true  origin  of  Yankee. 

A  singular  Stratagem  to  escape  Torture. — "Some  yeara  ago  the  Shawano 
Indians,  being  obliged  to  remove  from  their  habitations,  in  their  way  took  a 
Muskohge  warrior,  known  by  the  name  of  old  Scrany,  prisoner ;  they  bas- 
tinadoed him  severely,  and  condemned  him  to  the  fiery  torture.    He  under- 

*  The  authors  \vho  have  adopted  this  opinion,  are  Doctor  Mather,  [Mag-nalia,  B.  viii.  71  ;] 
Harris,  [Voyages,  ii.349  ;]  Moll,  [(leog.  it.  194;]  J.  Long,  [Voja^es  and  Travels,  2}]  Boz' 
man,  [Maryland,  35  ;]  Moulton,  [N.  York,  i.  131 ;]  Martin,  [Louisiana,  i.  7.] 

Josselyn  and  Jeffrijs  seem  to  be  without  company  as  well  as  authorities  for  their  derivations. 
The  former  [N.  England  Rarities,  .5]  says,  Canada  was  "  so  called  from  Monsieur  Cane," 
The  latter  [Hist.  America,  1]  saj's,  "  Canada,  in  the  Indian  language,  signifies  the  Mouth  of 
the  Country,  from  can,  mouth,  and  ada,  the  country." 

t  (.-iuelc|ues-unes  derivent  ce  nom  du  mot  Iroquois  Karmata,(\\ii  se  prononce  Canada,  et  sigf- 
nifie  iin  amas  de  cabannes.     Hist.  Nouv,  France,  i.  9. 

{  Travels  through  the  Interior  Parts  of  North  America,  1776,  &c.  vol.  ii.  46,47.  Anbur% 
was  an  officer  iii  General  Burgoijne's  army,  and  was  among  the  captives  surrendered  ai 
Saratoga. 

^  This  derivation  is  almost  as  ludicrous  as  thai  given  by  Ii-cinor  in  his  Knickerbocker. 
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went  a  great  denl  without  showing  any  concern  ;  his  countenance  and  beha- 
vior were  as  if  he  sufFt-red  not  the  least  pain.  He  told  his  persecutors  with  a 
bold  voice,  that  he  was  a  warrior ;  that  he  had  gained  most  of  his  martial 
reputation  at  the  expense  of  their  nation,  and  was  desirous  of  showmg  them, 
in  the  act  of  dying,  that  he  was  still  as  much  their  superior,  as  when  he  headec 
his  gallant  countrj^men  :  that  althougii  he  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  for- 
feited the  protection  of  the  divine  power  by  some  impurity  or  other,  when 
carrying  the  holy  ark  of  war  against  his  devoted  enemies,  yet  he  had  so  much 
remaining  virtue  as  would  enable  him  to  punisli  himself  more  exquisitely  than 
all  their  despicable,  ignorant  crowd  possibly  could ;  and  tJiat  he  would  do  so, 
if  tliey  gave  him  liberty  by  untying  him,  and  handing  him  one  of  the  red-hot 
gun-barrels  out  of  the  fire.  The  proposal,  and  his  method  of  address,  appeared 
80  exceedingly  bold  and  uncommon,  that  his  request  was  granted.  Then 
suddenly  seizing  one  end  of  the  red-hot  barrel,  and  brandishing  it  from  side 
to  side,  leaped  down  a  prodigious  steep  and  high  bank  into  a  branch  of  the 
river,  dived  through  it,  ran  over  a  small  island,  and  passed  the  other  branch, 
amidst  a  shower  of  bullets  ;  and  though  numbers  of  his  enemies  were  in  close 
pursuit  of  him,  he  got  into  a  bramble-swamp,  through  which,  though  naked 
and  in  a  mangled  condition,  he  reached  his  own  country." 

An  unparalleled  Case  of  Suffering. — "The  Shawano  Indians  captured  a 
warrior  of  the  Anantoocah  nation,  and  put  him  to  the  stake,  accotding  to  their 
usual  cruel  solemnities:  having  unconcernedly  suffered  much  torture,  he  told 
them,  with  scorn,  they  did  not  know  how  to  punish  a  noted  enemy ;  therefore 
he  was  willing  to  teach  them,  and  would  confirm  the  truth  of  his  assertion  if 
they  allowed  him  the  opj)ortunity.  Accordingly  he  requested  of  them  a  pipe 
and  some  tobacco,  which  was  given  him  ;  as  soon  as  he  had  lighted  it,  he  sat 
down,  naked  as  he  was,  on  the  women's  burning  torches,  that  were  within  his 
circle,  and  continued  smoking  his  pipe  without  the  least  discomposure :  On 
this  a  head  warrior  leai)ed  up,  and  said,  they  saw  plain  enough  that  he  was  a 
warrior,  and  not  afraid  of  dying,  nor  should  he  have  died,  only  that  he  was 
both  spoiled  by  the  fire,  and  devoted  to  it  by  their  laws ;  however,  though  he 
was  a  very  dangerous  enemy,  and  his  nation  a  treacherous  people,  it  should 
be  seen  that  they  paid  a  regard  to  bravery,  even  in  one  who  was  marked  with 
war  streaks  at  the  cost  of  many  of  the  lives  of  their  beloved  kindred ;  and  then 
by  way  of  favor,  he  with  his  friendly  tomahawk  instantly  put  an  end  to  all  his 
pains."  * 

Ignorance  the  Offspring  of  absurd  Opinions. — The  resolution  and  courage  of 
the  Indians,  sfiys  Colonel  Kogers,  "under  sickness  and  pain,  is  truly  suq)ris- 
ing.  A  young  woman  will  be  in  labor  a  whole  day  without  uttering  one 
groan  or  cry ;  should  she  betray  such  a  weakness,  they  would  immediately 
say,  that  she  wjis  unworthy  to  be  a  mother,  and  that  her  offspring  could  not 
fail  of  being  cowards."  f 

A  JVorthem  Custom. — When  Mr.  Heame  was  on  the  Coppermine  lliver,  in 
1771,  some  of  the  Copper  Indians  in  his  company  killed  a  number  of  Esqui- 
maux, by  which  act  they  considered  themselves  unclean  ;  and  all  concerned 
in  the  murder  were  not  allowed  to  cook  any  [)rovisions,  either  for  themselves 
or  others.  They  were,  however,  allowed  to  eat  of  othere'  cooking,  but  not 
until  they  had  painted,  with  a  kind  of  red  earth,  all  the  space  between  their 
nose  and  chin,  as  well  as  a  greater  part  of  their  cheeks,  almost  to  their  ears. 
Neither  would  they  use  any  other  dish  or  pipe,  than  their  own.  | 

Another  Pocahontas. — WhiJpi  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  on  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  1805,  one  of  their  men  went  one  evening  into  a  village  of 
the  Killamuk  Indians,  alone,  a  small  distance  from  his  party,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  creek  from  that  of  the  encampment.  A  strange  Indian 
happened  to  be  there  also,  who  expressed  great  respect  and  love  for  the  white 

•  The  iwo  preceding  reliiioiis  are  from  Lon<r's  Voyages  and  Travels,  72  and  73,  a  book  of 
«iiinll  pretensions,  but  one  (  f  the  best  on  Indian  history.  Its  author  lived  among  the  ludiaw 
of  the  North-West,  as  an  Indian  trader,  about  19  j'earg. 

t  Concise  AccotuU  of  N-  America,  212.  J  .Journey  to  the  Northern  Of  boh,  205. 
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man  ;  but  in  reality  he  meant  to  murder  him  for  the  articles  he  had  al)oiit  him 
Tliis  happened  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a  Chinnook  woman,  and  she 
determined  at  once  to  save  his  life :  therefore,  when  the  white  man  was  about 
to  return  to  his  comi)anions,  the  Indian  was  going  to  accompany  him,  and  kill 
him  in  the  Avay.  As  they  were  about  to  set  out,  the  woman  caught  the  white 
man  by  the  clothes,  to  prevent  his  going  with  the  Indian.  He,  not  under- 
standing her  intention,  pulled  away  from  ner ;  but  as  a  last  resort,  she  ran  out 
and  shrieked,  which  raised  the  men  in  every  direction  ;  and  the  Indian 
became  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and  made  his  escape  before  the  while 
man  knew  he  had  been  in  danger. 

Self-command  in  Time  of  Danger. — There  was  in  Carolina  a  noted  chief  of 
the  I  amoisees,  who,  in  the  year  1702,  \\jth  about  600  of  his  countrymen, 
went  with  Colonel  Daniel  and  Colonel  Moore  against  the  Spaniards  in  Flori- 
da. His  name  was  Arratommakaic.  When  the  English  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  undertaking,  and  as  they  were  retreating  to  their  boats,  they 
became  alarmed,  supposing  the  Spaniards  were  upon  them.  Airatommakaw, 
having  arrived  at  the  boats,  was  reposing  himself  upon  his  oars,  and  was  last 
asleep.  The  soldiers  rallied  him  for  being  so  slow  in  his  retreat,  and  ordered 
him  to  make  more  haste:     "But  he  replied,  'No — though  tour  gover.nor 

LEAVES  you,  I  WILL  NOT  STIR  TILL  I  HAVE  SEEN  ALL  MY  MEN  BEFORE  ME.'  " 

Indifference. — Jirchihau  was  a  sachem  of  Maryland,  whose  residence  was 
upon  the  Potomack,  when  that  country  was  settled  by  the  English  in  1633-4. 
The  place  of  his  residence  was  named,  like  the  river,  Potomack.  As  usual 
with  the  Indians,  he  received  the  English  under  Governor  Calvert  with  great 
attention.  It  should  be  noted,  that  Archihau  was  not  head  sachem  of  the 
Potomacks,  but  governed  instead  of  his  nephew,  who  was  a  child,  and  wlio, 
like  the  head  men  of  Virginia,  was  called  weroivance.  From  this  place  the 
colonists  sailed  20  leagues  farther  up  the  river,  to  a  place  called  Piscattaway. 
Here  a  werowance  went  on  board  the  governor's  pinnace,  to  treat  with  him. 
On  being  asked  whether  he  was  willing  the  English  should  settle  in  his 
country,  in  case  they  found  a  place  convenient  for  them,  he  made  answer, 
"  /  will  not  bid  you  go,  neither  ivill  I  bid  you  stay,  but  you  may  use  your  own 
discretion."  * 

Their  JVotions  of  the  Learning  of  the  Whites. — At  the  congress  at  Lancaster, 
in  1744,  between  the  government  of  Virginia  and  the  Five  Nations,  the 
Indians  were  told  that,  if  they  would  send  some  of  their  young  men  to  Vir- 
ginia, the  English  would  give  them  an  education  at  their  college.  An  orator 
replied  to  this  offer  as  follows: — "We  know  that  you  highly  esteem  the  kind 
of  learning  taught  in  those  colleges,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  our  young 
men,  while  with  you,  would  be  very  expensive  to  you.  We  are  convinced, 
therefore,  that  you  mean  to  do  us  good  l)y  your  pro})osal,  and  we  thank  you 
heartily.  But  you  who  are  wise  must  know,  that  different  nations  have  diffiir- 
ent  conceptions  of  things ;  and  you  will  therefore  not  take  it  amiss,  if  our  ideas 
of  this  kind  of  education  happen  not  to  be  the  same  with  yours.  We  have 
had  some  experience  of  it :  several  of  our  young  people  were  formerly  brought 
up  at  the  colleges  of  the  northern  provinces  ;  they  were  instructed  in  all  your 
sciences;  but  when  they ^came  back  to  us,  they  were  bad  runners;  ignorant 
of  every  means  of  living  in  the  woods;  unable  to  l»t,'ar  either  cold  or  hunger  ; 
knew  neither  how  to  build  a  cabin,  take  a  deer,  or  kill  an  enemy;  spoke  our 
language  imperfectly;  were  therefore  neither  fit  for  hunters,  warriors,  or 
counsellors;  they  were  totally  good  for  nothing.  We  are,  however,  not  the 
less  obliged  by  your  kind  offer,  though  we  decline  accepting  it :  and  to  show 
our  grateful  sense  of  it,  if  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia  will  send  us  a  dozen  of 
their  sons,  we  will  take  great  care  of  their  education,  instruct  them  in  all  we 
know,  and  make  men  of  them."  t 

Success  of  a  Missionary. — Tho.se  who  have  attempted  to  Christianize  the 
Indians  comjilain  that  they  are  too  silent,  and  that  their  taciturnity  was  the 
greatest  difficulty  with  which  they  have  to  contend.    Their  notions  of  pro 

*  Otdmixnn,  [Hisl.  Maryland.]  f  Franklin'i,  Essavs 
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priety  upon  matters  of  conversatiou  are  so  nico,  tbat  they  deem  it  improper, 
ill  the  highest  degree,  even  to  deny  or  contradict  an}'  thing  that  is  said,  at  the 
lime;  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  knowing  what  effect  any  thing  has  upon 
their  n-iinds  at  the  time  of  delivery.  In  this  they  have  a  proper  advantage ; 
for  how  often  does  it  happen  that  people  would  answer  very  differently  upon 
a  matter,  were  they  to  consider  upon  it  but  a  short  time !  The  Indians  seldom 
answer  a  matter  of  importance  the  same  day,  lest,  in  so  doing,  they  should  be 
thought  to  have  treated  it  as  though  it  was  of  small  consequence.  We  oftener 
repent  of  a  hasty  decision,  than  that  we  have  lost  tinie  in  maturing  our  judg- 
ments. Now  for  the  anecdote :  and  as  it  is  from  the  Essays  of  Dr.  Fi  a',\klin, 
it  shall  l)e  told  in  his  own  way. 

"  A  Swedish  minister,  having  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  Susquehannah 
Indians,  made  a  sermon  to  them,  acquainting  them  with  the  principal  historical 
facts  on  which  our  religion  is  founded  ;  such  as  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  by 
eating  an  apple ;  the  coming  of  Christ  to  repair  the  mischief;  his  miracles 
and  sufferings,  &c. — When  he  had  finished,  an  Indian  orator  stood  up  to 
thank  him.  '  What  you  have  told  t«,'  siiid  he,  'is  all  very  good.  It  is  iiideed 
bad  to  eat  apples.  It  is  better  to  viake  them  all  into  cider.  We  are  much  obliged 
by  your  kindness  in  coming  so  far  to  tell  %is  those  things,  which  you  have  heard 
from  your  mothers.^ 

"When  the  Indian  had  told  tlie  missionary  one  of  the  legends  of  his  nation, 
now  they  had  been  supplied  with  maize  or  corn,  beans,  and  tobacco,*  he 
treated  it  with  contempt,  and  said,  'What  I  delivered  to  you  were  sacred 
truths ;  but  what  you  tell  me  is  mere  fable,  fiction,  and  falsehood.'  The 
Indian  felt  indignant,  and  replied,  'My  brother,  it  seems  your  fnends  have  not 
done  you  justice  in  your  education ;  they  have  not  icell  instructed  you  in  the  ndes 
of  common  civility.  You  see  that  ice,  toho  understand  and  practise  those  rules, 
believe  all  your  stories :  why  do  you  refuse  to  believe  ours  ? '  " 

Curiosity. — "  When  any  of  the  Indians  come  into  our  to\vns,  our  people  are 
apt  to  crowd  round  them,  gaze  upon  them,  and  incommode  them  where  they 
dcfeire  to  be  private ;  this  they  esteem  great  rudeness,  and  the  effect  of  the 
want  of  instruction  in  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  manners.  ♦  We  have,^  say 
ttiey,  '  as  much  curiosity  as  you,  and  when  you  come  into  our  towns,  we  wish  for 
opportunities  of  looking  at  you ;  but  for  this  purpose  we  hide  ourselves  behind 
bzishes  where  you  are  to  pass,  and  never  intrude  ourselves  into  your  company.'' " 

Rules  of  Conversation. — "  The  business  of  the  women  is  to  take  exact  notice 
of  what  passes,  imprint  it  in  their  memories,  (for  they  have  no  writing,)  and 
communicate  it  to  their  children.  They  are  the  records  of  the  council,  and 
they  preserve  tradition  of  the  stipulations  in  treaties  a  hundred  years  back, 
which,  when  we  compare  with  our  writings,  we  always  find  exact.  He  thai 
would  speak  rises.  The  rest  observe  a  profound  silence.  When  he  haa 
finished,  and  sits  down,  they  leave  him  five  or  six  minutes  to  recollect,  that,  if 
he  haa  omitted  any  thing  he  intended  to  say,  or  has  any  thing  to  add,  he  may 
rise  agam,  and  deliver  it.  To  interrupt  another,  even  in  common  conversa- 
tion, is  reckoned  highly  indecent  How  different  this  is  from  the  conduct  of 
a  |>olite  British  House  of  Commons,  where  scarce  a  day  passes  without  some 
confusion,  that  makes  the  speaker  hoarse  in  calling  to  order ;  and  how  different 
from  the  mode  of  conversation  in  many  polite  companies  of  Europe,  where, 
if  you  do  not  deliver  your  sentence  with  great  rapidity,  you  are  cut  off  in  the 
middle  of  it  by  the  impatient  loquacity  of  those  you  converse  with,  and  never 
suffered  to  finish  it;'' — Instead  of  being  better  since  the  days  of  Franklin,  we 
apprehend  it  has  grown  worse.  The  modest  and  unassuming  often  find  it 
exceeding  difficult  to  giam  a  hearing  at  all.  Ladies,  and  many  who  consider 
themselves  examples  of  good  manners,  transgress  to  an  insufferable  degree,  in 
breaking  in  upon  the  conversations  of  others.     Some  of  these,  like  a  ship 

*  The  story  of  the  beautiful  woman,  who  descended  to  the  earth,  and  was  fed  by  the 
Indians.  Klack-Hawk  is  made  lo  tell,  in  his  life,  pa^e  78.  It  is  the  same  often  told,  and 
alluded  to  by  Franklin,  in  the  text.  To  reward  the  Indians  for  their  kindness,  she  caused 
corn  to  grow  where  her  right  hand  touched  the  eartii,  bcaus  where  the  left  rested,  £ind  IcoacM 
where  she  was  seated 
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driven  by  a  north-wester,  bearing  down  the  small  craft  in  her  course,  come 
upon  IIS  by  surprise,  and  if  we  attempt  to  proceed  by  raising  our  voices  a 
little,  we  are  sure  to  be  drowned  by  a  much  greater  elevation  on  their  pait. 
It  is  a  want  of  good  breeding,  which,  it  is  hoi)ed,  every  young  person  wliose 
eye  this  may  meet,  will  not  be  guilty  of  through  life.  There  is  great  oppor- 
tunity for  many  of  mature  years  to  profit  by  it. 

Lost  Confidence. — An  Indian  runner,  arriving  in  a  village  of  hiscountrjmenj 
requested  the  immediate  attendance  of  its  inliabitants  in  council,  as  he  wanted 
their  answer  to  important  information.  The  people  accordingly  assembled, 
but  when  the  messenger  had  with  great  anxiety  delivered  his  message,  and 
waited  for  an  answer,  none  was  given,  and  he  soon  observed  that  he  was  like- 
ly to  be  left  alone  in  his  place.  A  stranger  present  asked  a  princi|)al  chief  the 
meaning  of  this  strange  proceeding,  who  gave  this  answej-,  "  He  once  told 
us  a  lie.^^ 

Comic. — An  Indian  having  been  found  frozen  to  death,  an  inquest  of  his 
countrymen  was  convened  to  determine  by  what  means  he  came  to  such  a 
death  Their  verdict  was,  "  Death  from  the  freezing  of  a  great  quantity  of 
water  inside  of  him,  which  they  were  of  opinion  he  had  drunken  for  rum." 

^  serious  Question. — About  1794,  an  officer  {)resented  a  western  chief  with 
a  medal,  on  one  side  of  which  President  Wcishi7igton  was  represented  as  armed 
with  a  sword,  and  on  the  other  an  Indian  was  seen  in  the  act  of  bui-ying  the 
hatchet.  The  chief  at  once  saw  the  wrong  done  his  countrymen,  and  very 
wisely  asked,  "  fVhy  does  not  the  President  bury  his  sword  too  ?  "  * 

Self-esteem. — A  white  man,  meeting  an  Indian,  accosted  him  as  brother.  The 
red  man,  with  a  great  expression  of  meaning  in  his  countenance,  inquired 
how  they  came  to  be  brothei-s ;  the  white  man  replied,  O,  by  way  of  Adam,  i 
suppose.  The  Indian  added,  "  Me  thank  him  Great  Spirit  ice  no  nearer  brothers." 

A  Preacher  taken  at  his  Word. — A  certain  clergyman  had  for  his  text  on  a 
time,  "  Vow  and  pay  unto  the  Lord  thy  vows."  An  Indian  happened  to  be 
present,  who  stepped  up  to  the  priest  as  soon  as  he  had  finished,  and  said  to 
him,  "Now  me  vow  me  go  home  with  you,  Mr.  Minister."  The  priest,  having 
no  language  of  evasion  at  command,  said,  "  You  must  go  then."  When  he  had 
arrived  at  the  home  of  the  minister,  the  Indian  vowed  again,  saying,  "Now 
me  vow  me  have  supper."  When  this  was  finished  he  said,  "Me  vow  me  stay 
all  night."  The  priest,  by  this  time,  thinking  himself  sufficiently  taxed,  re- 
plied, "It  may  be  so,  but  I  vow  you  shall  go  in  the  morning."  The  Indian, 
judging  from  the  tone  of  his  host,  that  more  vows  would  be  useless,  departed 
in  the  morning  sans  cerimonie. 

A  case  of  signal  Barbarity. — It  is  related  by  Black  Hawk,  in  his  life,  that 
some  time  before  the  war  of  1812,  one  of  the  Indians  had  killed  a  French- 
man at  Prairie  des  Chiens.  "  The  British  soon  after  took  him  prisoner,  and 
said  they  would  shoot  him  next  day !  His  family  were  encamped  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  mouth  of  the  Ouisconsin.  He  begged  permis.>*ion  to  go  and 
see  them  that  night,  as  he  was  to  die  the  next  day!  They  ])ermitted  him  to  go 
af\er  promising  to  return  the  next  morning  by  sunrise.  He  visited  his  family, 
which  consisted  of  a  wife  and  six  children.  I  cannot  describe  their  meeting 
and  parting,  to  be  understood  by  the  whites ;  as  it  appears  that  their  feelings 
are  acted  upon  by  certain  rules  laid  down  by  their  ^reacAers.' — whilst  ours  are 
governed  only  by  the  monitor  within  us.  He  parted  from  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, hurried  through  the  prairie  to  the  fort,  and  arrived  in  time !  The  sol- 
diers were  ready,  and  immediately  marched  out  and  shot  him  down!!" — If  this 
were  not  cold-blooded,  deliberate  murder,  on  the  part  of  tiie  whites,  I  have 
uo  conception  of  what  constitutes  that  crime.  What  were  the  circumstances 
.>f  the  murder  we  are  not  informed ;  but  whatever  they  may  have  been,  they 
cannot  excuse  a  still  greater  barbarity.  I  would  not  by  any  means  be  under- 
stood to  advocate  the  cause  of  a  murderer;  but  I  will  ask,  whether  crime  la 
to  be  prevented  by  crime  :  murder  for  murder  is  only  a  brutal  retaliation,  e» 
cept  where  the  safety  of  a  community  requires  the  sacrifice. 

•  EI  ot's  Works    178. 
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Mourning  mw:h  in  a  shoH  Time. — "  A  young  widow,  whose  husband  had 
been  dead  abi)Ut  eight  days,  was  hastening  to  finish  her  griel',  in  order  that 
she  might  be  married  to  a  young  warrior :  she  was  determined,  tlierefore,  to 
giievo  much  in  a  short  time  ;  to  this  end  she  tore  her  hair,  dranli  spirits,  and 
beat  her  bieast,  to  make  tlie  teare  flow  abundantly,  by  which  means,  on  the 
evening  of  the  eighth  day,  she  was  ready  again  to  marry,  having  grieved  suf- 
ficientl}'."  * 

How  to  evade  a  hard  Qmslion. — "  When  Mr.  Gist  went  over  the  Alleganies, 
in  Feb.  1751,  on  a  tour  of  discover}'  for  the  Ohio  Company, '  an  Indian,  who 
spoke  good  t^nghsii,  came  to  him,  and  said  that  their  great  mail,  the  J?eawr,tand 
Captiiiu  Oppamyluah,  (two  chiefs  of  the  Delawares,)  desired  to  know  where 
the  Indians  land  lay;  for  tlie  French  claimed  all  the  land  on  one  side  of  the 
Ohio  River,  and  the  English  on  the  other.'  This  question  Mr.  Gist  found  it 
hard  to  answer,  and  he  evaded  it  by  saying,  that  the  Indians  and  white  men 
were  all  subjects  to  the  same  king,  and  all  had  an  equal  privilege  of  taking 
lip  and  possessing  the  land  in  conformity  witli  the  conditions  j)rescribed  by 
the  khig."J 

Credulily  its  own  Punishment. — The  traveller  fVansey,  according  to  his  own 
account,  would  not  enter  into  conversation  with  an  eminent  chief,  because  he 
had  heard  that  it  had  been  said  of  him,  that  he  had,  in  his  time,  "shed  blood 
enough  to  swim  in."  He  had  a  great  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  character,  but  his  credulity  debarred  him  effectually  from  the  gratifi- 
cation. The  chief  was  a  Creek,  named  Fi^amingo,  who,  in  company  with 
another  called  Double-head,  visited  Philadel|)hia  as  ambassadors,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1794.  Few  travellers  discover  such  scrupulousness,  especially  those 
who  come  to  America.  That  Flamingo  was  more  bloody  than  other  Indian 
warrioi-s,  is  in  no  wise  probable ;  but  a  mere  report  of  his  being  a  great  shed- 
der  of  blood  kept  Mr.  fVarisey  from  saying  any  more  about  him. 

Just  Indignation. — Hatuat,  a  powerful  chief  of  Hispaniola,  having  fled 
from  thence  to  avoid  slavery  or  death  when  that  island  was  ravaged  by  the 
Spaniards,  was  taken  in  1511,  when  they  conquered  Cuba,  and  burnt  at  the 
Btake.  After  being  bound  to  the  stake,  a  Franciscan  friar  labored  to  convert 
him  to  the  Catholic  faith,  by  promises  of  immediate  and  eternal  bliss  in  the 
world  to  come  if  he  would  believe ;  and  that,  if  he  would  not,  eternal  tor- 
ments were  his  only  portion.  The  cazique,  with  seeming  composure,  asked 
if  there  Were  any  S|)aniards  in  those  regions  of  bliss.  On  being  answere<i 
that  tliere  were,  he  replied,  "  Then  I  wiU  not  go  to  a  place  where  1  may  meet 
with  one  of  that  accursed  race.^ 

Harmless  Deception. — In  a  time  of  Indian  troubles,  an  Indian  visited  the 
house  of  Governor  Jenks,  of  Rhode  Island,  when  the  governor  took  occasion 
to  request  him,  that,  if  any  strange  Indian  should  come  to  his  wigwam,  to  lei 
him  know  it,  which  the  Indian  promised  to  do;  but  to  secure  his  fidelity,  the 
governor  told  him  that  when  he  should  give  him  such  information,  he  would 
give  him  a  mug  of  flip.  Some  time  after  the  Indian  came  again :  "  Well,  Mr. 
Gubenor,  strange  Indian  come  my  house  last  night! "  "  Ah,"  says  the  govern- 
or, "and  what  did  he  say?"  "He  no  speak,"  replied  the  Indian.  "What,  no 
speak  at  all  ? "  added  the  governor.  "  No,  he  no  speak  at  all."  "That  certainly 
looks  suspicious,"  said  his  excellency,  and  inquired  if  he  were  still  there,  and 
being  told  that  he  was,  ordered  the  promised  mug  of  flip.  When  this  was 
disposed  of,  and  the  iKdian  was  about  to  depart,  he  mildly  said,  "Mr.  Gube- 
nor, my  squaw  have  child  last  night; "and  thus  the  governor's  alarm  was 
suddenly  changed  into  disappointment,  and  the  strange  Indian  into  a  new- 
born pappoose. 

Maiimoth  Bones. — ^The  following  very  interesting  tradition  concerning 
tliese  bones,  among  the  Indians,  will  always  l)e  read  with  interest.  The  ani- 
mal to  which  they  oi»ce  belonged,  they  called  the  Big  Buffalo ;  and  on  the 

•  Account  of  the  Uw'ted  Slates  bv  Mr.  Tsauc  Holmes.  36. 

t  Probably  the  s^mo  "e  have  noiiced   in  Book  V.  as  King  Beaver 

I  Sparks's  Washington  ii,  15. 
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early  maps  of  tlie  coiinti-y  of  the  Ohio,  we  see  marked,  "  Elepnants'  bones  said 
to  be  found  Iiere."  They  were,  for  some  time,  by  many  supposed  to  have  been 
the  bones  of  that  animal ;  but  they  are  pretty  generally  now  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  species  of  animal  long  since  extinct  They  have  been  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  in  the  greatest  abundance  about  the  salt 
Ticks  or  springs  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  There  has  never  been  an  entire 
skeleton  found,  although  the  one  in  I'eale's  museum,  in  Philadelphia,  was  so 
near  perfect,  that,  by  h  little  ingenuity  in  supplying  its  defects  with  wood- 
work, it  passes  extremely  well  for  such. 

The  tradition  of  the  Indians  concerning  this  animal  is,  that  he  was  carniv- 
orous, and  existed,  as  late  as  1780,  in  the  northern  parts  of  America.  Some 
Delawares,  in  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war,  visited  the  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia on  business,  which  having  been  finished,  some  questions  were  put  to 
them  concerning  their  country,  and  especially  what  they  knew  or  had  heard 
respecting  the  animals  whose  bones  had  been  found  about  the  salt  licks  on 
the  Ohio  River.  "  The  chief  speaker,"  continues  our  author,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
"  immediately  put  himself  into  an  attitude  of  oratory,  and,  with  a  pomp  suited 
to  whjit  he  conceived  the  elevation  of  his  subject,"  began  and  repeated  as 
follows : — "  In  ancient  times,  a  herd  of  these  tremendous  animals  came  to  the 
Big-bone  Lichi,  and  began  an  universal  destruction  of  the  bear,  deer,  elks,  buffa- 
loes, and  other  animals,  lohich  had  been  created  for  the  use  of  the  Indians :  the 
great  man  above,  looking  down  and  seeing  this,  loas  so  enraged,  that  he  seized  his 
lightning,  descended  to  the  earth,  and  seated  himself  on  a  neighboring  mountain, 
on  a  rock  of  lohich  his  seat  and  the  print  of  his  feet  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  hurled 
his  bolts  amang  them  till  the  tvhole  ivere  slaughtered,  except  the  big  bull,  who, 
presenting  his  forehead  to  the  shafts,  shook  them  off  as  they  fell ;  but  missing  one 
id  length,  it  wounded  him  in  the  side ;  whereon,  springing  round,  he  bounded  over 
the  Ohio,  over  the  fVabc^h,  the  Illinois,  and,  finally,  over  the  great  lakes,  where  he 
is  living  at  this  day.'''' 

Such,  say  the  Indians,  is  the  account  handed  down  to  them  from  their 
ancestors,  and  they  could  furnish  no  other  information. 

JVarrative  of  the  Captivity  and  bold  Exploit  of  Hannah  Duston. — The  rela- 
tion of  this  affair  forms  the  XXV.  article  m  the  Decennium  Luctuosimi  of  the 
Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  by  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  and  is  one  of  the  best- 
written  articles  of  all  we  have  read  from  his  pen.  At  its  head  is  this  signifi- 
cant sentence — Dux  Faemina  Facti. 

On  the  15  RIarch,  1697,  a  band  of  about  20  Indians  came  unexpectedly 
upon  Haverhill,  in  Massachusetts  ;  and,  as  their  numbere  were  small,  they 
made  their  attack  with  the  swiftness  of  the  whirlwind,  and  as  suddenly  disap- 
peared. The  war,  of  which  this  irruption  was  a  part,  had  continued  nearly 
ten  years,  and  soon  afterwards  it  came  to  a  close.  The  house  which  this 
|)arty  of  Indians  had  singled  out  as  their  object  of  attack,  belonged  to  one  Mr. 
Thomas  *  Duston  or  Dunstan,  f  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  |  Mr.  Duston  was 
at  work,  at  some  distance  from  his  house,  at  the  time,  and  whether  he  was 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  family  by  the  shouts  of  the  Indians,  or  other 
cause,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  he  seems  to  have  arrived  there  time  enough 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Indians,  to  make  some  aiTangements  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  children  ;  but  his  wife,  who,  but  about  a  week  before,  had  been 
confined  by  a  child,  was  unable  to  rise  from  her  bed,  to  the  distraction  of  her 
agonized  husband.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  Mr.  Duston  had  only  time  to 
direct  his  children's  flight,  (seven  in  number,)  the  extremes  of  whose  ages  were 
two  and  seventeen,  and  the  Indians  were  upon  them.  With  his  gun,  the 
distressed  father  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
children,  whom  he  overtook  but  about  40  rods  from  the  house  His  first 
intention  was  to  take  up  one,  if  possible,  and  escape  with  it.  He  had  no 
sooner  overtaken  them,  than  this  resolution  was  destroyed ;  for  to  rescue  either 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  was  woree  than  death  itself  to  him.  He  therefore 
faced  about  and  met  the  enemy,  who  had  closely  pui-sued  him  ;  each  fired 

*  Mr.  Myrick's  Hist.  Haverhill,  86.  t  Hutchinson. 

X  Eight  houses  were  destroyed  at  this  time,  27  persons  killed,  and  13  carried  away  captiv* 
In  Mr.  B.  L.  Myrick's  History  of  Haverhill  are  the  names  of  the  slain  &.c 
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upon  tlie  otlier,  and  it  is  almost  a  miracle  that  none  of  the  httle  retreating 
party  were  hurt  The  Indians  did  not  pursue  long,  from  fear  of  raising  the 
neighboring  English  before  they  could  complete  their  object,  and  hence  thii 
paj-t  of  the  family  escaped  to  a  place  of  safety. 

We  are  now  to  enter  fully  into  the  relation  of  this  very  tragedy.  There 
was  living  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Dusion,  as  nurse,  Mrs.  Mary  J^eff,*  a  widow, 
whose  heroic  conduct  in  sharing  the  fate  of  her  mistress,  when  escape  was 
in  hei  power,  will  always  be  viewed  Avith  admiration.  The  Indians  were 
now  in  the  Jindisturbed  possession  of  tiie  house,  and  having  driven  the 
sick  woman  from  her  bed,  compelled  her  to  sit  quit;tly  in  the  corner  of  the 
fire-place,  while  they  completed  the  pillage  of  the  liouse.  This  business 
being  finished,  it  wits  set  on  fire,  and  Mrs.  Dxislon,  who  before  considered 
herself  unable  to  walk,  was,  at  the  approach  of  night,  obliged  to  march 
into  the  wilderness,  and  take  her  bed  upon  the  cold  ground.  Mrs.  A'ef  too 
late  attempted  to  escajje  with  the  infant  child,  but  was  intercepted,  the  child 
taken  from  her,  an<l  its  brains  beat  out  against  a  neighboring  a|)ple-tree,  while 
its  nurse  was  com[)elled  to  accompany  iier  new  and  frightful  masters  also 
The  captives  amounted  in  all  to  13,  some  of  whom,  as  they  became  unable  to 
travel,  were  murdered,  and  left  exposed  upon  the  way.  Although  it  was  near 
night  when  they  quitted  Haverhill,  they  travelled,  as  they  judged,  12  miles 
before  encamping;  "and  then,"  says  Dr.  Mather,  "kept  up  with  their  new 
masters  in  a  long  travel  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  more  or  less,  within  a 
few  days  ensuing."  f 

After  journeying  awhile,  according  to  their  custom,  the  Indians  divided  their 
prisonei-s.  Mrs.  Dmton,  Mrs.  JVeff,  and  a  boy  named  Samuel  Leonardson,  |  who 
had  been  captivated  at  Worcester,  about  18  months  before,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
an  Indian  family,  consisting  of  twelve  persons,; — two  men,  three  women,  and 
eeven  children.  These,  so  far  as  our  accounts  go,  were  very  kind  to  their 
prisoners,  but  told  them  there  was  one  ceremony  wliich  tliey  could  not  avoid, 
and  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  when  they  should  arrive  at  their  place 
of  destination,  which  was  to  run  the  gantlet.  The  place  where  this  was  to  be 
performed,  was  at  an  Indian  village,  250  miles  from  Haverhill,  according  to 
the  reckoning  of  the  Indians.  In  their  meandering  course,  they  at  length 
aiTived  at  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  Contookook  River,  about  six  miles  above 
Concord,  in  New  Ham[)shire.  Here  one  of  the  Indian  men  resided.  It  had 
been  determined  by  the  captives,  before  their  arrival,  that  an  eifort 
should  be  made  to  free  themselves  from  their  wretched  captivity ;  and  not 
only  to  gain  their  liberty,  but,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  something  by  way  of 
remuneration  from  those  who  held  them  in  bondage.  The  heroine,  Duston 
had  resolved,  upon*the  fii-st  opportunity  that  offered  any  chance  of  success,  to 
kill  her  captors  and  scalp  them,  and  to  return  home  with  such  trophies  as 
would  clearly  establish  her  reputation  for  heroism,  as  well  as  insure  her  a 
bounty  from  the  public.  She  therefore  communicated  her  design  to  Mrs. 
J^eff  and  the  English  boy,  who,  it  would  seem,  readily  enough  agreed  to  it. 
To  the  art  of  killing  and  scalping  she  was  a  stranger  ;  and,  that  there  should 
be  no  failure  in  the  business,  Mrs.  Duston  instructed  the  boy,  who,  from  his 
long  residence  with  them,  had  become  as  one  of  the  Indians,  to  inquire  of  one 
of  the  men  how  it  was  done.  He  did  so,  fliid  the  Indian  showed  him,  with- 
out niisinisting  the  origin  of  the  inquiry.  It  was  now  March  the  31,  and  in 
the  dead  of  the  nigiit  following  this  bloody  tragedy  was  acted.  When  the 
Indians  were  in  the  most  sound  sleep,  these  three  captives  arose,  and  softly 
arming  themselves  with  the  toinahawks  of  their  mastei-s,  allotted  the  number 
each  should  kill ;  and  so  truly  did  they  direct  their  blows,  that  but  one  escaped 
that  they  designed  to  kill.  This  was  a  woman,  Avhom  they  badly  wounded, 
and  one  boy,  for  some  reason  they  did  not  wish  to  harm,  and  accordingly  he 
was  allowed  to  escape  unhurt.  Mrs.  Duston  killed  her  master,  and  Leonard- 
son  killed  the  man  who  had  sf  freely  told  him,  but  one  day  before,  where  to 
deal  a  deadly  blow,  and  how  to  .ake  off  a  scalp. 


*  She  was  a  daughter  of  George  Corliss,  and  married  William  Neff,  who  went 
army,  and  died  at  Peminaqnid,  Feb   1088.     Myrick,  Hist.  Havl.  87; 


after  the 
t  Tlieir  course  was  probabU-  very  indirect,  to  elud»  nnrsuit.  J  Hist.  Haverhill,  8? 
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All  was  over  before  the  dawn  of  day,  and  all  things  were  got  ready  for 
leaving  this  place  of  blood.  All  the  boats  but  one  were  scuttled,  to  prevent 
being  pursued,  and,  with  what  provisions  and  arms  the  Indian  camp  afforded, 
tliey  endtarked  on  board  the  other,  and  slowly  and  silently  took  the  course  of 
the  Merrimack  River  for  their  homes,  where  they  all  soon  after  arrived  with- 
out accident 

The  whole  country  was  astonished  at  the  relation  of  the  affair,  the  ti*uth  of 
which  was  never  for  a  moment  doubted.  The  ten  scalps,  and  tlie  arms  of  the 
bidians,  were  evidences  not  to  be  questioned  ;  and  the  general  court  gave 
them  fifty  pounds  as  a  reward,  and  numerous  other  gratuities  were  showered 
upon  them.  Colonel  JVicholson,  governor  of  Maryland,  hearing  of  the  transac- 
tion, sent  them  a  generous  present  also. 

Eight  other  houses  were  attacked  besides  Dustori'Sj  the  owners  of  which, 
says. the  histoi-ian  of  that  town,  Mr.  Mynck,  in  every  case,  were  slain  while 
defending  them,  and*the  blood  of  each  stained  his  own  door-sill. 

JSTarraiive  of  the  Destruction  of  Schenectady.* — This  was  an  event  of  great 
distress  to  tlie  whole  country,  at  the  time  it  ha|)pened.  and  we  are  able  to  give 
some  new  facts  in  relation  to  it  from  a  manuscript,  which,  we  believe,  has 
never  before  been  published.  These  facts  are  contained  in  a  letter  from  Gov- 
srnor  Bradstreet,  of  Massachusetts,  to  Governor  Hinckley,  of  Plimouth,  dated 
about  a  month  after  the  affair.  They  are  as  follow: — "  Tho'  you  cannot  but 
have  heard  of  the  horrid  massacre  committed  by  the  French  and  Indians  at 
Senectada,  a  fortified  and  well  compacted  town  20  miles  above  Albany  (which 
we  had  an  account  of  by  an  express,)  yet  we  think  we  have  not  discharged 
our  duty  till  you  hear  of  it  from  us.  'Twas  upon  the  Eighth  of  February 
[l()89-90]  at  midnight  when  those  poor  secure  wretches  were  surprised  by 
the  enemy.  Their  gates  were  o[)en,  no  watch  kept,  and  hardly  any  order 
observed  in  giving  and  obeying  commands.  Sixty  of  them  were  butchered  in 
the  place ;  of  whom  Lieut.  Talmage  and  four  more  were  of  Capt.  BulPs  com- 
pany, besides  five  of  said  com})any  carried  captive.  By  this  action  the.French 
nave  given  us  to  understand  what  we  may  expect  from  them  as  to  the  fron- 
tier towns  and  seaports  of  New  England.  We  are  not  so  well  ac(|uainied 
what  number  of  convenient  Havens  you  have  in  your  colony,  besides  those  of 
PUmouth  and  Bristol.  We  hope  your  ])rudence  and  vigilance  will  lead  you 
to  take  such  measures  as  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  enemy  at  either  of 
those  or  any  such  like  place."  f 

We  now  proceed  to  give  such  other  facts  as  can  be  gathered  from  tlie 
numerous  printed  accounts.  It  appeai-s  that  the  government  of  Canada  had 
planned  several  expeditions,  [)revious  to  the  setting  out  of  this,  against  various 
important  points  of  the  English  frontier, — as  much  to  gain  the  warriors  of  the 
Five  Nations  to  their  interest,  as  to  distress  the  English.  Governor  De  JVon- 
vUle  had  sent  over  several  chief  sachems  of  the  Iroquois  to  France,  where, 
as  usual  upon  such  embassies,  great  ])ains  were  taken  to  cause  them  to  enter- 
tain the  highest  opinions  of  the  glory  and  greatness  of  the  French  nation. 
Among  them  was  Taweraket,  a  renowned  warrior,  and  two  others.  It  appears 
that,  during  their  absence  in  France,  the  great  war  between  their  countrymen 
and  the  French  had  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Montreal,  and  other  places,  as 
will  be  seen  detailed  in  our  Fifth  Book.  Hence,  when  Count  Frontenac 
arrived  in  Canada,  in  the  fall  of  1689,  instead  of  finding  the  Iroquois  ready  to 
join  him  and  his  forces  which  he  had  brought  from  France  for  the  conquest 
of  New  York,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  set  about  a  reconciliation  of  them. 
He  tlierefore  wisely  despatched  Tawernket,  and  the  two  others,  upon  that 
design.  The  Five  Nations,  on  being  called  upon  by  these  chiefs,  would  take 
no  step  without  first  notifying  the  English  at  Albany  that  a  council  was  to  be 
called.  The  blows  which  had  been  so  lately  given  the  French  of  Canada, 
had  lulled  the  English  into  a  fatal  securitj"^,  and  they  lei  this  council  pass  with 
too  little  attention  to  its  proceedings.     On  the  other  hand,  the  French  wer* 

*  This  was  the  German  name  of  a  pine  barren,  such  as  stretches  itself  between  Albany  ao<i 
Schenectady,  over  ■vhich  is  now  a  rail-road. 

t  French  ships,  v  itli  land  forces  and  munitions,  had,  but  a  short  tim*  before,  hovered  Vf*yt 
the  coast. 
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fully  and  ably  represented  ;  and  the  result  was,  the  existing  breach  was  set  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  closed  np.  This  great  council  was  begun  22  Januaiy,  KKW 
and  consisted  of  eighty  sachems.  It  \vas  opened  by  Sadekanaghtie,*  a  great 
Oneida  chiefl 

Meanwhile,  to  give  employment  to  the  Indians  who  yet  remained  their 
friends,  the  expedition  was  begun  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Schenec- 
tady. Chief  Justice  Smith  \  wrote  his  account  of  that  affair  from  a  manuscript 
letter  left  by  Colonel  Schuyler,  at  that  time  mayor  of  Albany ;  and  it  is  the 
most  particular  of  any  account  yet  published.  It  is  as  follows,  and  bears  date 
15  February,  1689:— 

After  two-and-twenty' days'  march,  the  enemy  fell  in  with  Schenectady, 
February  8.  There  were  about  200  French,  and  perhaps  50  Caughnewaga 
Mohawks,  and  they  at  first  intended  to  have  surprised  Albany ;  but  their 
march  had  been  so  long  and  tedious,  occasioned  by  the  deepness  of  the  snow 
and  coldness  of  the  weather,  that,  instead  of  attempting  any  thing  offensive, 
they  had  nearly  decided  to  surrender  themselves  to  tlie  first  English  they 
ehoidd  meet,  such  was  their  distressed  situation,  in  a  camp  of  snow,  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  devoted  settlement.  The  Indians,  however,  saved  them  from 
the  disgrace.  They  had  sent  out  a  small  scout  from  their  party,  who  entered 
Schenectady  without  even  exciting  suspicion  of  their  errand.  When  they  had 
staid  as  long  as  the  nature  of  their  business  required,  they  withdrew  to  their 
fellows. 

Seeing  that  Schenectady  offered  such  an  easy  i»rey,  it  put  new  courage  into 
the  French,  and  they  came  upon  it  as  above  related.  The  bloody  tragedy 
commenced  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  on  Saturday  night;  and,  that  every 
house  might  be  surprised  at  nearly  the  same  time,  the  enemy  divided  them- 
selves into  parties  of  six  or  seven  men  each.  Although  the  town  was  impaled, 
no  one  thought  it  necessary  to  close  the  gates,  even  at  night,  presuming  the 
severity  of  the  season  was  a  sufficient  security  ;  hence  the  first  news  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  was  at  every  door  of  every  house,  which  dooi-s  were 
broken  as  soon  as  the  profound  slumbers  of  those  they  were  intended  to  guard 
The  same  inhuman  barbarities  now  followed,  that  were  afterwards  perpetrated 
uj)on  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Montreal.|  "No  tongue,"  said  Colonel 
Schuyler,  "  can  express  the  cruelties  that  were  committed."  Sixty-three 
houses,  and  the  church,  §  were  immediately  in  a  blaze.  Enciente  women, 
in  their  expiring  agonies,  saw  their  infiints  cast  into  the  flames,  being  first 
delivered  by  the  knife  of  the  midnight  assassin !  Sixty-three  ||  persons  were 
put  to  death,  and  twenty-seven  were  carried  into  captivity. 

A  few  persons  fled  towai'ds  Albany,  with  no  other  covering  but  their  night- 
clothes  ;  the  horror  of  whose  condition  was  greatly  enhanced  by  a  great  fall 
of  snow ;  25  of  whom  lost  their  limbs  from  the  severity  of  the  frost.  With 
these  poor  fugitives  came  the  intelligence  to  Albany,  and  that  place  was  in 
dismal  confusion,  having,  as  usual  upon  such  occasions,  supposed  the  enemy 
to  have  been  seven  times  more  numerous  than  they  really  were.  About  noon, 
the  next  day,  the  enemy  set  off  from  Schenectady,  taking  all  the  plunder  they 
could  carry  with  them,  among  which  were  forty  of  the  best  horses.  The  rest, 
with  all  the  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals,  lay  slaughtered  in  the  streets. 

One  of  the  most  considerable  men  of  Schenectady,  at  this  time,  was  Captain 
Alexander  Glen.  H  He  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  was  suffered 
to  escape,  because  he  had  delivered  many  French  prisoners  from  torture  and 
slavery,  >yho  had  been  taken  by  the  Indians  in  the  former  wars.  They  had 
passed  his  house  in  the  night,  and,  during  the  massacre,  he  had  taken  the 
alarm,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  found  ready  to  defend  himself  Before 
leaving  the  village,  a  French  officer  summoned  him  to  a  ccuncil,  upon  the 
Hhore  of  the  river,  with  the  tender  of  personal  safety.  He  at  length  adventured 
tiowii,  and  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  having  all  his  captured  friends  and 
relatives  delivered  to  him  ;  and  the  enemy  departed,  keeping  good  theit 
promise  that  no  injury  should  be  done  him.  || 
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\  See  Book  V.  §  Spaford.  ||  Colden.  lla 

ti    CharUvcix  calls  him  Tlie  Sieur  Coudre. 
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The  greut  Mohawk  castle  was  about  17  miles  from  Schenectady,  and  they 
did  not  hear  of  tlie  massacre  until  two  days  after,  owing  to  the  state  of 
travelling.  On  receiving  the  news,  they  innnediately  joined  a  party  of  men 
from  Alhany,  and  pursued  the  enemy.  After  a  tedious  pursuit,  they  fell  upon 
their  rear,  killed  and  took  25  of  them,  and  did  them  some  other  damage.  Sev- 
eral chief  sachems  soon  assembled  at  Albany,  to  condole  with  the  people,  and 
animate  them  against  leaving  the  place,  which,  it  seems,  they  were  about  to 
do.  Fi'om  a  speech  of  one  of  the  chiefs  on  this  occasiou,  the  following  extract 
is  preserved  : — 

"  Brethren,  we  do  not  think  that  what  the  French  have  done  can  be  called 
a  victory  ;  it  is  only  a  further  proof  of  their  cruel  deceit  The  governor  of 
Canada  sent  to  Ononilago,  and  talks  to  us  of  peace  with  our  whole  house ;  but 
war  was  in  his  heait,  as  you  now  see  by  woful  e.\perience.  He  did  the  same 
/bnnerly  at  Cadaracqui,*  and  in  the  Senecas'  country.  This  is  the  third  time 
he  has  acted  so  deceitfully.  He  has  broken  open  our  house  at  both  ends; 
formerly  in  he  Senecas'  country,  and  now  here.  We  hope  to  be  revenged 
on  them." 

Accordingly,  when  messengers  came  to  reneAV  and  conclude  the  treaty 
which  had  been  begun  by  Tmveraket,  before  mentioned,  they  were  seized  and 
handed  over  to  the  English.  They  also  kept  out  scouts,  and  harassed  the 
French  in  every  direction. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  draw  from  Charlevoix'  account  of  this  affair,  which 
is  very  minute,  as  it  respects  the  operations  of  the  French  and  Indians.  Not- 
withstanding its  great  importance  in  a  correct  history  of  the  sacking  of  Sche- 
nectady, none  of  our  historians  seem  to  have  given  themselves  the  trouble  of 
laying  it  before  their  readers. 

Governor  IVontenac,  having  determined  upon  an  expedition,  gave  notice  to 
M.  de  la  Durantaye,  wlio  then  commanded  at  Michilimakinak,  that  he  might 
assure  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas,  that  in  a  short  time  they  would  see  a  great 
change  in  affairs  for  the  better.  He  ])rej)ared  at  the  same  time  a  large  convoy 
tc»  reinforce  that  post,  and  he  took  measures  also  to  raise  three  war  parties, 
who  should  enter  by  three  different  routes  the  country  of  the  English.  The 
fii-st  assembled  at  Slontreal,  and  consisted  of  about  110  men,  French  and 
Indians,  and  was  put  under  the  conunaud  of  MM.  d'Aillehout  de  Maiilet,  and 
le  Moint  de  St.  Helene,  two  lieutenants,  under  whom  MM.  de  Repenligny, 
d''Ibei-ville,  de  Bonrepos,  de  la  Brosse,  and  de  Montigjni,  requested  pennis- 
sion  to  serve  as  volunteers. 

This  i)arty  marched  out  before  they  had  determined  against  what  part  of. 
the  English  frontier  they  would  carry  their  arms,  though  some  part  of  New 
York  was  understood.  Count  Frontenac  had  left  that  to  the  two  commanders. 
After  they  had  marched  five  or  six  days,  they  called  a  council  to  determine 
upon  what  place  they  would  attempt.  In  this  council,  it  was  debated,  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  that  Albany  would  be  the  smallest  })lace  they  ought  to 
midertake;  but  the  Indians  would  not  agree  to  it.  They  contended  that,  with 
their  small  force,  an  attack  upon  Albany  would  be  attended  with  extrenje 
hazard.  The  French  being  strenuous,  the  debate  grew  warm,  and  an  Indian 
chief  asked  them  "how  long  it  was  since  they  had  so  much  courage."  To 
this  severe  rebuke  it  was  answered,  that,  if  by  some  past  actions  they  had 
discovered  ccwardice,  they  should  see  that  now  they  would  retrieve  their 
character  ;  th  ',y  would  take  Albany  or  die  in  the  attempt.  The  Indians,  how- 
ever, would  not  consent,  and  the  council  broke  up  without  agreeing  upon  any 
thing  but  to  proceed  on. 

They  continued  their  march  until  they  came  to  a  place  where  their  path 
divided  into  two  ;  one  of  which  led  to  Albany,  and  the  other  to  Schenectady: 
here  Mantel  gave  up  his  design  upon  Albany,  and  they  marched  on  harmoni- 
ously for  the  former  village.  The  weather  was  very  severe,  and  for  the  nine 
following  days  the  little  army  suffered  incredible  hardships.  The  men  were 
often  obliged  to  wade  through  water  up  to  their  knees,  breaking  its  ice  al 
every  step. 

•  See  Book  V. 
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Al  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  beginning  of  February,  they  arrived  vvithit 
two  leagues  of  Schenectady.  Here  they  halted,  and  the  Great  ^ignier,  chief 
of  the  Iroquois  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Louis,  made  a  speech  to  them.  He  exhorted 
every  one  to  forget  the  hardships  they  had  endured,  in  the  hope  of  avenging 
the  wrongs  they  had  for  a  long  time  suffertd  from  the  perfidious  English, 
who  were  the  authors  of  theni ;  and  in  the  cl  se  added,  that  they  could  not 
doubt  of  the  assistance  of  Heaven  against  the  enemies  of  God,  in  a  cause 
so  jusL 

Hardly  had  they  taken  up  their  line  of  march,  when  they  met  40  Indian 
women,  who  gave  them  all  the  necessary  information  for  api)roaching  the 
place  in  safety.  A  Canadian,  named  Giguiere,  was  detached  im mediately  with 
nine  Indians  upon  discovery,  who  acquitted  himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  his  officei-s.  He  reconnoitred  Schenectady  at  his  leisure,  and  then  rejoined 
bis  comrades. 

It  had  been  determined  by  the  party  to  put  off  the  attack  one  day  longer ; 
but  on  tiie  arrival  of  the  scout  under  Giguiere,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed 
without  delay. 

Schenectady  was  then  in  form  like  that  of  a  long  square,  and  entered  by 
two  gates,  one  at  each  end.  One  o])ened  towards  Albany,  the  other  tipon  the 
great  road  leading  into  the  back  country,  and  which  was  now  possessed  liy 
the  French  and  Indimis.  Mantel  and  St.  Ilelene  charged  at  the  second 
gate,  which  the  Indian  women  i>efore  menticnied  had  assured  them  was 
always  open,  and  they  found  it  so.  D* Iberville  and  Repentigni  \nissed  to  the 
left,  in  order  to  enter  bj'  the  other  gate,  but,  after  losing  some  time  in  vainly 
en«ieavoring  to  find  it,  were  obliged  to  return  and  enter  with  their  comrddes. 

The  gate  was  not  only  o[)en  but  unguarded,  and  the  whole  party  entered 
without  being  discovered.  Dividing  themselves  into  several  partiis,  they 
waylaid  every  portal,  and  then  the  war-whoop  was  raised.  Mantet  formed 
and  attacked  a  garrison,  where  the  oidy  resistance  of  any  account  was  made. 
The  gate  of  it  was  soon  forced,  and  all  of  die  English  fell  by  the  sword,  and 
the  garrison  was  burned.  Montigni  was  wounded,  in  forcing  a  house,  in  hia 
arm  and  body  by  two  blows  of  a  halberd,  which  put  him  hors  du  combat ;  but 
iSt.  He{pie  being  come  to  his  assistance,  the  house  was  taken,  and  the  wounds 
ofMo7itigni  revenged  by  the  death  of  all  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  it 

Nothing  was  now  to  be  seen  but  massacre  and  ])itlnge  in  eveiy  j)lace.  At 
the  end  of  about  two  hours,  the  chiefs,  believing  it  due  to  their  safety,  posted 
bodies  of  guards  at  all  the  avenues,  to  prevent  surprise,  and  tlie  rest  of  the 
flight  was  8j>ent  in  refreshing  themselves. 

Mantel  had  given  ordere  that  the  minister  of  the  place  should  be  spared, 
whom  he  had  intended  for  his  own  prisoner;  but  he  was  found  among  the 
promiscuous  dead,  and  no  one  knew  when  he  was  killed,  and  all  his  pa}>cr8 
were  burned. 

After  the  place  was  destroyed,  the  chiefs  ordered  all  the  casks  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  to  be  staved,  to  prevent  their  men  from  getting  drunk.  They 
next  set  all  tlie  houses  on  fire,  excepting  that  of  a  widow,  into  which  Montigni 
had  been  carried,  and  another  belonging  to  Major  Coudre:  they  were  in  num- 
ber alK)nt  40,  all  well  built  and  furnished  ;  no  booty  Inn  that  which  could  be 
easily  transjiorted  was  saved.  The  lives  of  about  60  persons  were  spared  • 
chiefly  women,  children,  and  old  men,  who  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  onset, 
and  30  Indians  who  hap[)ened  to  l>e  then  in  the  place.  The  lives  of  the 
Indians  were  spared  that  they  might  carry  the  news  of  what  had  happened  to 
their  countrymen,  whom  tiny  were  requested  to  inform,  that  it  was  not 
against  them  that  they  intended  any  harm,  but  to  the  English  only,  whom 
they  had  now  despoiled  of  projieny  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

They  were  too  near  Albjmy  to  remain  long  among  the  ruins,  and  lliey 
decamped  about  noon.  The  plunder — Montigni,  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  carrj' — ^the  prisoners,  who  were  to  the  number  of  40 — and  the  want  of 
provisions,  with  which  thev  had  in  their  hurry  neglected  to  provide  them- 
selves— retarded  much  their  retreat.  Many  would  have  even  died  of  famine, 
had  they  not  had  50  horses,  of  which  there  remained  but  six  when  they 
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arrived  at  Montreal,  upon  the  27  March  following.*  Their  want  of  provisiona 
obliged  them  to  separate,  and  in  an  attack  which  was  made  upon  one  party, 
three  Indians  and  six  Frenchmen  were  killed  or  taken  ;  an  attack,  which,  for 
want  of  proper  caution,  cost  the  ai'my  more  lives  than  the  capture  of  Sche- 
nectady ;  in  which  they  lost  but  two  men,  a  Frenchman  and  an  Indian. 

Murder  of  Miss  Jane  McCrea. — This  young  lady  "  was  the  second  daughter 
of  James  McCrea,  minister  of  Lamington,  New  Jersey,  who  died  before  the 
revolution.  After  his  death,  she  resided  vnth  her  brother.  Colonel  John  McCrea 
of  Albany,  who  removed  in  1773  to  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Edward.  Hia 
house  was  in  what  is  now  Northumberland,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson, 
three  miles  north  of  Fort  Miller  Falls.  In  July  or  August,  1777,  being  on  a  visit 
to  the  family  of  Mrs.  McJVeil,  near  Fort  Edward,  at  the  close  of  the  week,  she  was 
asked  to  remain  until  Monday.  On  Sunday  morning,  when  the  Indians  came 
to  the  house,  she  concealed  herself  in  the  cellar ;  but  they  dragged  her  out  by 
the  hair,  and,  p?."-*'"-^  her  on  a  horse,  proceeded  on  the  road  towards  Sandy 
Hill.  They  soo.  ij«».  another  party  of  Indians,  returning  from  Argyle,  where 
Jiey  had  killed  the  family  of  Mr.  Bains ;  these  Indians  disapproved  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  the  captive  to  the  British  camp,  and  one  of  them  struck  her 
with  a  tomahawk  and  tore  off  her  scalp.  This  is  the  accoimt  given  by  her 
nephew.  The  account  of  Mrs.  McJVeil  is,  that  her  lover,  anxious  for  her 
safety,  employed  two  Indians,  with  the  promise  of  a  barrel  of  rum,  to  bring 
her  to  him ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  their  dispute  for  the  right  of  conduct- 
ing her,  one  of  them  murdered  her.  Gen.  Gates,  in  his  letter  to  Gen.  Burgoyne 
of  2  September,  says, '  she  was  dressed  to  receive  her  promised  husbancl.' 

"  Her  brother,  on  hearing  of  her  fate,  sent  his  family  the  next  day  to  Albany, 
and,  repairing  to  the  American  camp,  buried  his  sister,  with  one  Lieutenant 
Van  Vechten,  three  miles  south  of  Fort  Edward.  She  was  23  years  old,  of  an 
amiable  and  virtuous  character,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  her  acquaintance. 
It  is  said,  and  was  believed,  that  she  was  engaged  in  marriage  to  Captain 
David  Jones,  of  the  British  army,  a  loyalist,  who  survived  her  only  a  few 
years,  and  died,  as  was  supposed,  of  grief  for  her  loss.  Her  nephew,  Colonel 
James  McCrea,  lived  at  Saratoga,  in  1823."  f 

Under  the  name  of  Jjudnda,  Barlow  has  dwelt  upon  this  murder  in  a  strain 
that  may  be  imitated,  but  not  surpassed.     We  select  from  hitn  as  follows: — 

"One  deed  shall  tell  what  fame  great  Albion  draws 
From  these  auxiliars  in  her  barb'rous  cause, — 
Litcinda's  fate.     The  tale,  ye  nations,  hear  ; 
Eternal  aj^es,  trace  it  with  a  tear." 

The  poet  then  makes  Lucinda,  during  a  battle,  wander  from  her  home  to 
watch  her  lover,  whom  he  calls  Heartly.  She  disiinguislies  him  in  the  con- 
flict, and,  when  his  squadron  is  routed  by  the  Americans,  she  proceeds  to  the 
contested  ground,  fancying  she  had  seen  him  fall  at  a  certain  point.     But 

"  He  hurries  to  his  tent ;— oh,  rage  !  despair  ! 

No  glimpse,  no  tidings,  of  the  frantic  fair; 

Save  that  some  carmen,  as  a-camp  they  drove, 

Had  seen  her  coursing  for  the  western  grove. 

Faint  with  fatigue,  and  choked  with  burning  thirst, 

Forth  from  his  I'riends,  with  bounding  leap,  he  burst, 

Vaults  o'er  the  palisade,  with  eyes  on  flame, 

And  fills  the  welkin  with  Lucinda's  name." 
"  The  fair  one,  too,  of  every  aid  forlorn, 

Had  raved  and  wandered,  till  officious  mom 

Awaked  the  Mohawks  from  their  short  repose. 

To  glean  the  plunder  ere  their  comrades  rose. 

Two  Mohawks  met  the  maid.^— historian,  hold !  "— 
"She  starts — with  eyes  upturned  and  fleeting  breath. 

In  their  raised  axes  views  her  instant  death. 

Her  hair,  half  lost  along  the  shrubs  she  passed, 

Rolls,  in  loose  tangles,  round  her  lovely  waist ; 

Her  kerchief  torn  betrays  the  globes  of  snow, 

That  heave  responsive  to  her  weight  of  woe. 

*  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  obliMd  to  subsist  chiefly  upon  their  horset. 
t  President  Allen's  American)  Biographical  Dictionary,  374. 
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With  calculating  pause  and  demon  erin 

They  seize  her  nands,  and,  through  Tier  face  divine, 

Drive  Ihe  descending  axe  ! — the  shriek  she  sent 

Attained  her  lover's  ear;  he  thither  bent 

With  all  the  speed  his  wearied  limbs  could  yield, 

Whirled  his  keen  blade,  and  stretched  upon  the  field 

The  yelling  fiends,  who  ihert  disputing  stood 

Her  gory  scalp,  their  horrid  prize  of  blood ! 

He  sunk,  delirious,  on  her  lifeless  clay, 

And  passed,  in  starts  of  sense,  the  dreadful  day." 

In  a  note  to  the  above  passages,  Mr.  Barlow  says  this  tragical  story  of  Miss 
McCrea  is  detailed  almost  literally. 

"Extraordinary  instance  of  female  heroism,  extracted  from  a  letter  wrUten  by 
Col.  James  Perry  to  the  Rev.  Jordan  Dodge,  dated  Jvelson  Co.,  Ky.,  20  ^prU, 
1788." — "On  the  first  of  April  insL,  a  number  of  Indians  surrounded  the 
house  of  one  John  Merril,  which  was  discovered  by  the  barking  of  a  dog. 
Merril  stepped  to  the  door  to  see  what  he  could  discover,  and  received  three 
musket-balls,  which  caused  him  to  fall  back  into  the  house  with  a  bioken  leg 
and  arm.  The  Indians  rushed  on  to  the  door  ;  but  it  being  instantly  fastened 
by  his  wife,  who,  with  a  girl  of  about  15  years  of  age,  stood  against  it,  the 
savages  could  not  immediately  enter.  They  broke  one  part  of  the  door,  and 
one  of  them  crowded  partly  through.  The  heroic  mother,  in  the  midst  of  her 
screaming  children  and  groaning  husband,  seized  an  axe,  and  gave  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  savage  ;  and  he  falling  headlong  into  the  house,  the  others,  sup- 
posing they  had  gained  their  end,  rushed  after  him,  until  four  of  them  fell  in 
like  manner  before  they  discovered  their  mistake.  The  rest  retreated,  which 
gave  opportunity  again  to  secure  the  door.  The  conquerors  rejoiced  in  their 
victory,  hoping  they  had  killed  the  whole  company ;  but  their  expectations 
were  soon  dashed,  by  finding  the  door  again  attacked,  which  the  Iwld  mother 
endeavored  once  more  to  secure,  with  the  assistance  of  the  young  woman. 
Their  fears  now  came  on  them  like  a  flood  ;  and  they  soon  heard  a  noise  on 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  then  found  the  Indians  were  coming  down  the 
chimney.  All  hopes  of  deliverance  seemed  now  at  an  end  ;  but  the  wounded 
man  ordered  his  little  child  to  tumble  a  couch,  that  was  filled  with  hair  and 
feathers,  on  the  fire,  which  made  such  a  smoke  that  two  stout  Indians  came 
timibling  down  into  it.  The  wounded  man,  at  this  critical  moment,  seized  a 
billet  of  wood,  wounded  as  he  was,  and  with  it  succeeded  in  despatching  the 
half-smothered  Indians.  At  the  same  moment,  the  door  was  attempted  by 
miother ;  but  the  heroine's  arm  had  become  too  enfeebled  by  her  over-exertions 
to  deal  a  deadly  blow.  She  however  caused  him  to  retreat  wounded.  They 
then  again  set  to  work  to  make  their  house  more  secure,  not  knowing  but 
anoiLier  attack  would  be  made ;  but  they  were  not  further  disturbed.  This 
atlair  happened  in  the  evening,  and  the  victors  carefully  watched  with  their 
new  family  until  morning.  A  prisoner,  that  escaped  immediately  after,  said 
the  Indian  last  mentioned  was  the  only  one  that  escaped.  He,  on  returning  to 
his  friends,  was  asked,  '  What  news  ? '  said, '  Plaguy  bad  news,  for  the  squaws 
fight  worse  than  the  long-knives.'  This  aflTair  happened  at  Newbardstown, 
ai)out  15  miles  from  Sandy  Creek,  and  may  be  depended  upon,  as  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  assist  in  tumbling  them  into  a  hole,  after  they  were  stripped  of 
their  head-dresses,  and  about  20  dollars'  worth  of  silver  furniture." 

Wklsh  or  White  Indians. 

"  jYarraiive  of  Capt.  Isaac  Stuart,  of  the  Provincial  Cavalry  of  South  Carolina, 
taken  from  Ms  own  movih,  by  I.  C,  Esq.,  March,  1782. 

"  I  was  taken  prisoner,  about  50  miles  to  the  westward  of  Fort  Pitt,  about 
18  years  ago,  by  the  Indians,  and  carried  to  the  Wabash,  with  other  white 
men.  They  were  executed,  with  circumstances  of  horrid  barbarity ;  but  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  call  forth  the  sympathy  of  a  good  woman  of  the 
village,  who  was  permitted  to  redeem  me  from  those  who  held  me  prisoner, 
by  giving  them  a  horse  as  a  ranj/rm.  After  remaining  two  years  in  bondage, 
a  Spcmiard  came  to  the  nation,  ha-'ng  been  sent  from  Mexico  on  discoveries 
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He  made  application  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Indians  for  hiring  me,  and  anothei 
white  man  who  was  in  the  like  situation,  a  native  of  Wales,  and  named  John 
Davey,  which  was  complied  with.  We  took  our  dej  arture  and  travelled  to 
the  westward,  crossing  the  Mississippi  near  Red  Rivei,  up  which  we  travelled 
upwards  of  700  miles.  Here  we  came  to  a  nation  of  Indians  remarkably 
white,  and  whose  hair  was  of  a  reddish  color,  at  least,  mostly  so.  They  lived 
on  a  small  river  which  emptied  itself  into  Red  River,  which  they  called  the 
River  Post ;  and  in  the  morning,  the  day  after  our  arrival,  the  Welshman 
informed  me  that  he  was  determined  to  remain  with  the  nation  of  Indians, 
giving  as  a  reason  that  he  understood  their  language,  it  being  very  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  Welsh.  My  curiosity  was  excited  very  much  by  this  informa- 
tion, and  I  went  with  my  companion  to  the  chief  men  of  the  town,  who  in- 
formed him,  in  a  language  that  I  had  no  knowledge  of,  and  which  had  no  affin- 
ity with  that  of  any  other  Indian  tongue  that  I  ever  heard,  that  the  forefathers 
of  this  nation  came  from  a  foreign  country,  and  landed  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi  ^describing  particularly  the  country  now  called  West  Florida) ;  and 
that,  on  the  Spaniards  taking  possession  of  the  country,  they  fled  to  their  then 
abode  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  what  they  advanced,  they  brought  out  rolls  of  parch- 
ment wrote  with  blue  ink,  at  least  it  had  a  bluish  cast  The  characters  I  did 
.  not  understand,  and  the  Welshman  being  unacquainted  with  letters  of  any 
language,  I  was  not  able  to  know  what  the  meaning  of  the  writing  was.  They 
were  a  bold,  hardy,  intrepid  people,  very  warlike,  and  their  women  were  beau- 
tiful, compared  with  other  Indians." 

Thus  we  have  given  so  much  of  Captain  Sttiarfs  narrative  as  relates  to  the 
White  Indians.  The  remainder  of  it  is  taken  up  in  details  of  several  ex- 
cursions, of  many  hundred  miles,  in  the  mterior  of  the  continent,  without  any 
extraordinary  occurrence,  except  the  finding  of  a  gold  mine.  He  returned  by 
way  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was  considered  a  man  of  veracity  by  the  late 
Lieutenant-colonel  Cruger,  of  South  Carolina,  who  recommended  him  to  the 
gentleman  who  communicated  his  narrative. 

I  had  determined  formerly  to  devote  a  chapter  to  the  examination  of  the 
subject  of  the  White  Indians ;  but,  on  reference  to  all  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion in  my  possession,  I  found  that  the  whole  rested  upon  no  other  authority 
than  such  as  we  have  given  above,  and  therefore  concluded  to  give  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  accounts  without  comment,  and  let  the  reader  draw 
his  own  conclusions.  There  seem  to  have  been  a  good  many  accounts  con- 
cerning the  White  Indians  in  circulation  about  the  same  period,  and  the  next 
we  shall  notice  is  found  in  Mr.  Charles  Beatty's  journal,  the  substance  of  which 
is  as  follows :  — 

At  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Beaity  stopped 
at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  John  Miller,  where  he  "met  with  one  Benjamin  Sviton, 
who  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  and  had  been  in  different  nations, 
and  lived  many  years  among  them.  When  he  was  with  the  Choctaws,  at  the 
Mississippi  River,  he  went  to  an  Indian  town,  a  very  considerable  distance 
from  New  Orleans,  whose  inhabitants  were  of  different  complexions,  not  so 
tawny  as  those  of  the  other  Indians,  and  who  spoke  Welsh.  He  saw  a  book 
among  them,  which  he  supposed  was  a  Welsh  Bible,  which  they  carefully  kept 
wrapped  up  in  a  skin,  but  they  could  not  read  it;  and  he  heard  some  of  those 
Indians  afterwards,  in  the  lower  Shawanee  town,  speak  Welsh  with  one  LemSt 
a  Welshman,  captive  there.  This  V^elsh  tribe  now  live  on  the  west  side  of 
tlie  Mississippi,  a  great  way  above  New  Orleans." 

At  Tuscarora  valley  he  met  with  another  man,  named  Levi  Hicks,  who  had 
been  a  captive  from  his  youth  with  the  Indians.  He  said  he  was  once  attend- 
ing an  embassy  at  an  Indiai  *own,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  whore 
the  inhabitants  spoke  Welsh,  as  he  was  told,  for  he  did  not  understand  them 
himself.  An  Indian,  named  Joseph  Pee;py,  Mr.  Beatty's  interpreter,  said  he  once 
saw  some  Indians,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  tribe,  who  talked 
Welsh.  He  was  sure  th-'y  talked  Welsh,  for  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
Welsh  people,  and  knew  some  words  they  used. 

To  the  above  Mr.  Beatty  adds :  "  I  have  been  informed,  tnat  many  years 
ago,  a  clergyman  went  from  Britain  to  Virginia,  and  having  lived  some  time 
there,  went  from  thence  to  S.  Carolina ;  but  after  some  time,  for  some  reason 
5* 
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he  resolved  to  return  to  Virginia,  and  accordingly  set  out  by  land,  accom- 
panied with  some  other  persons.  In  travelling  through  the  back  parts  of  the 
country,  which  was  then  very  thinly  inhabited,  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  In- 
dian warriors,  going  to  attack  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia.  Upon  examining 
the  clergyman,  and  finding  he  was  going  to  Virginia,  they  looked  upon  him 
and  his  companions  as  belonging  to  that  province,  and  took  them  all  prisoners, 
and  told  them  they  must  die.  The  clergyman,  in  preparation  for  another 
world,  went  to  prayer,  and,  being  a  Welshman,  prayed  in  the  Welsh  language. 
One  or  more  of  the  Indians  was  much  surprised  to  hear  him  pray  in  their  own 
language.  Upon  this  they  spoke  to  him,  and  finding  he  could  understand 
them,  got  the  sentence  of  death  reversed,  and  his  life  was  saved.  They 
took  him  with  them  into  their  country,  where  he  found  a  tribe  whose  native 
language  was  Welsh,  though  the  dialect  was  a  little  different  from  his  own, 
which  he  soon  came  to  understand.  They  showed  him  a  book,  which  he 
found  to  be  the  Bible,  but  which  they  could  not  read ;  and  on  his  reading  and 
explaining  it,  their  regard  for  him  was  much  heightened."  After  some  time, 
the  minister  proposed  to  these  people  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and  prom- 
ised to  return  again  to  them  with  others  of  his  friends,  who  would  instruct 
them  in  Christianity ;  but  not  long  after  his  return  to  England,  he  died,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  design. 

It  is  very  natural  to  inquire  how  these  Indians,  though  descended  from  the 
Welsh,  came  by  books ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  period  at  which  the 
Welsh  must  have  come  to  America,  was  long  before  printing  was  discovered, 
or  that  any  writings  assumed  the  form  of  books  as  we  now  have  them.  It 
should  be  here  noted  that  Mr.  Beatty  travelled  in  the  autumn  of  1766. 

Major /foyers,  in  his  "Concise  Account  of  North  America,"  published  in 
1765,  notices  the  White  Indians  ;  but  the  geography  of  their  country  he  leaves 
any  where  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  probably  never  having  visited  them 
himself,  although  he  tells  us  he  had  travelled  very  extensively  in  the  interior. 
"  This  fruitful  country,"  he  says,  "  is  at  present  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  Indi- 
ans, called  by  the  others  the  White  Indians,  on  account  of  their  complexion ; 
they  being  much  the  fairest  Indians  on  the  continent  They  have,  however, 
Indian  eyes,  and  a  certain  guilty  Jewish  cast  with  them.  This  nation  is  very 
numerous,  being  able  to  raise  between  20  and  30,000  fighting  men.  They 
have  no  weapons  but  bows  and  arrows,  tomahawks,  and  a  kind  of  wooden 
pikes,  for  which  reason  they  often  suffer  greatly  from  the  eastern  Indians,  who 
have  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  frequently  visit  the  White  Indians  on  the  banks 
of  the  easterly  branch,  [of  Muddy  River.']  and  kill  or  captivate  them  in  great 
numbers.  Such  as  fall  alive  into  their  hands,  they  generally  sell  for  slaves. 
These  Indians  live  in  large  towns,  and  have  commodious  houses ;  they  jaise 
corn,  tame  the  wild  cows,  and  use  both  their  milk  and  flesh;  they  keep  groat 
numbers  of  dogs,  and  are  very  dexterous  in  hunting ;  they  have  little  or  no 
commerce  with  any  nation  that  we  at  present  are  acquainted  with." 

In  the  account  of  Kentucky,  written  in  1784,  by  an  excellent  writer,  Mr. 
John  Filson,  we  find  as  follows:  —  After  noticing  the  voyage  of  Madoc,  whc- 
with  his  ten  ships  with  emigrants  sailed  west  about  1170,  and  who  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  Welsh  historians,  never  heard  of  after,  he  proceeds:  —  "This 
account  has  at  several  times  drawn  the  attention  of  the  world ;  but  as  no  ves- 
tiges of  them  had  then  been  found,  it  was  concluded,  perhaps  too  rashly,  to  be 
a  fable,' or  at  least  that  no  remains  of  the  colony  existed.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, the  western  settlers  have  received  frequent  accounts  of  a  nation,  inhab- 
iting at  a  great  distance  up  the  Missouri,  in  manners  and  appearance  resem- 
bling the  other  Indians,  but  speaking  Welsh,  and  retaining  some  ceremonies 
of  the  Christian  worship  ,•  and  at  length  this  is  universally  believed  there  to  be 
a  fact.  Capt.  Abraham  Chaplain,  of  Kentucky,  a  gentleman  whose  veracity 
may  be  entirely  depended  upon,  assured  the  author  that  in  the  late  war  [revo- 
lution] being  with  his  company  in  garrison,  at  Kaskaskia,  some  Indians  came 
there,  and,  speaking  the  Welsh  dialect,  were  perfectly  understood  and  con- 
versed with  by  two  Welshmen  in  his  company,  and  that  they  informed  theci  of 
the  situation  of  their  nation  as  mentioned  above." 

Henry  Ker,  who  travelled  among  13  tribes  of  Indians  in  1810,  &c.,  namea 
one  near  a  great  mountain  which  he  calls  Mnacedeus.     He  said  Dr.  SiUef 
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had  toltl  him,  when  at  Natchitoches,  that  a  number  of  travellert,  ttad  assured 
him,  that  there  was  a  strono'  similarity  between  the  Indian  languajje  and 
many  words  of  the  Welsh.  Mr.  Ker  found  nothing  among  any  of  the  Indiana 
to  indicate  a  Welsh  origin  until  he  arrived  among  the  Mnacedcus.  Here 
he  found  many  customs  which  Avere  W."!!sh,  or  common  to  that  people,  md 
he  adds;  "I  did  not  understand  the  Welsh  language,  or  I  should  have  been 
enabled  to  have  thrown  more  light  upon  so  interesting  a  subject,"  as  they 
had  "  printed  books  among  them  which  were  preserved  with  great  care, 
they  having  a  tradition  that  they  were  brought  there  by  their  forefathers." 
Upon  this,  in  another  place,  he  observes,  "The  books  appeared  very  old,  and 
were  evidently  printed  at  a  time  when  there  had  been  very  little  improvement 
made  in  the  casting  of  types,  I  obtained  a  few  leaves  from  one  of  the  chiefs, 
sutficient  to  have  thrown  light  on  the  subject;  but  in  my  subsequent  disputes 
with  the  Indians,  I  lost  them,  and  all  my  endeavors  to  obtain  more  were  inef- 
fectual." 

How  or  at  what  time  these  Indians  obtained  "  printed  books,"  Mr.  Ker  does 
not  give  us  his  opinion  ;  although  he  says  much  moro  about  them. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  others  who  have  no.ced  those  Indians;  but 
after  an  examination  of  them  all,  I  am  unable  to  add  much  to  the  above  stock 
of  information  concerning  them.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  it  may  be  pretty 
safely  said,  that  the  existence  of  a  race  of  Welsh  about  the  regions  of  the 
Missouri  does  not  rest  on  so  good  authority  as  that  which  has  been  adduced 
to  establish  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent.  Should  any  one,  however,  chooso 
to  investigate  the  subject  further,  he  will  find  pretty  ample  references  to  au- 
thors in  which  the  subject  has  been  noticed,  in  a  note  to  the  life  of  Madoka- 
wando,  in  our  third  book.  In  addition  to  which,  he  may  consult  the  authorities 
of  Moviton,  as  pointed  out  in  his  history  of  New  YorL 


CHAPTER  IV. 

American  Antiquities — Few  Indian  Antiquities — Of  Mounds  and  their  eon- 
tents — Jlccount  of  those  in  Cincinnati — In  the  Miami  country — Worlis  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  for  defences  or  fortifications — Some  at  Piqua — J^ear 
Hamilton — Mil  ford — Deerfield — Six  miles  above  Lebanon — On  Paint  Creek—' 
.it  Marietta — Jit  Circleville — Their  age  uncertain — Works  on  Licking  River — 
Ancient  excavations  or  wells  near  J^ewark — Various  other  works. 

To  describe  the  antiquities  of  America  would  not  require  a  very  great 
amount  of  time  or  space,  if  we  consider  only  those  which  are  in  reality  such. 
And  as  to  Indian  antiquities,  they  consist  in  nothing  like  monuments,  says 
Mr.  Jefferson ;  "  for,"  he  observes,  "  I  would  not  honor  with  that  name,  arrow- 
points,  stone  hatchets,  stone  pipes,  and  half-shapen  images.  Of  labor  on  the 
large  scale,  I  think  there  is  no  remain  as  respectable  as  would  be  a  common 
ditch  for  the  draining  of  lands,  unless  indeed  it  would  be  the  Barrows,  of 
which  many  are  to  be  found  all  over  in  this  country.  These  are  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  some  of  them  constructed  of  earth,  and  some  of  loose  stones.  That 
they  Avere  repositories  of  the  dead,  has  been  obvious  to  all;  but  on  what  par- 
ticular occasion  constructed,  was  a  matter  of  doubt  Some  have  thought  they 
covered  the  bones  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battles  fought  on  the  spot  of 
interment.  Some  ascribe  them  to  the  custom,  said  to  prevail  among  the  In- 
lians,  of  collecting  at  certain  periods  the  bones  of  all  their  dead,  wheresoever 
'eposited  at  the  time  of  death.  Others  again  suppose  them  the  general  sepul- 
chres for  towns,  conjectured  to  have  been  on  or  near  these  grounds;  and  this 
opinion  was  supported  by  the  quality  of  the  lands  in  which  they  are  found, 
tliose  constructed  of  earth  being  generally  in  the  softest  and  most  fertile 
meadow-grounds  on  river  sides,)  and  by  a  tradition,  said  to  be  handed  down 
from  the  aboriginal  Indians,  that  when  they  settled  in  a  town,  the  first  person 
who  died  was  placed  orect,  and  earth  put  about  him,  so  as  to  cover  and  suppor" 
him ;  and  that  when  another  died,  a  narrow  passage  was  dug  to  the  first,  the 
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second  reclined  against  him,  and  the  cover  of  earth  replaced,  and  so  on.  There 
being  one  of  these  in  my  neighborhood,  I  wished  to  satisfy  myself  whether 
any,  and  which  of  these  opinions  were  just.  For  this  purpose,  I  determined 
to  open  and  examine  it  thoroughly.  It  was  situated  on  the  low  grounds  of  the 
Rivanna,  about  two  miles  above  its  principal  forlv,  and  opposite  to  some  hills, 
on  which  had  been  an  Indian  town.  It  was  of  a  spheroidal  form,  of  about  40 
feet  diameter  at  the  base,  and  had  been  of  about  12  feet  altitude,  though  now 
reduced  by  the  plough  to  seven  and  a  half,  having  been  under  cultivation  about 
a  dozen  years.  Before  this  it  was  covered  with  trees  of  12  inches  diameter, 
and  round  the  base  was  an  excavation  of  five  feet  depth  and  width,  from 
•whence  the  earth  had  been  taken  of  which  the  hillock  was  formed." 

In  this  mound  my  author  found  abundance  of  human  bones,  which,  from 
their  position,  it  was  evident  had  been  thrown  or  piled  promiscuously  ther«» 
together ;  bones  of  the  head  and  feet  being  in  contact ;  "  some  vertical,  some 
oblique,  some  horizontal,  and  directed  to  every  point  of  the  compass."  These 
bones,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  crumbled  to  dust.  Some  of  the  skulls,  jaw- 
bones, and  teeth,  were  taken  out  nearly  in  a  perfect  state,  but  would  fall  to 
pieces  on  being  examined.  It  was  evident  that  this  assemblage  of  bones  was 
made  up  from  persons  of  all  ages,  and  at  different  periods  of  time.  The 
mound  was  composed  of  alternate  strata  of  bones,  stones,  and  earth.  Hence 
it  would  seem  that  barrows,  or  mounds,  as  they  are  most  usually  called,  were 
formed  by  the  Indians,  whose  custom  it  was  to  collect  the  bones  of  their  de- 
ceased friends  at  certain  periods,  and  deposit  them  together  in  this  manner. 
"  But,"  Mr.  Jefferson  observes,  "  on  whatever  occasion  they  may  have  been 
made,  they  are  of  considerable  notoriety  among  the  Indians :  for  a  party  pass- 
ing, about  30  years  ago,  through  the  part  of  the  country  where  this  barrow  is, 
went  through  the  woods  directly  to  it,  without  any  instructions  or  inquiry,  and 
having  staid  about  it  some  time,  with  e.xpressions  which  were  construed  to  be 
those  of  sorrow,  they  returned  to  the  high  road,  which  they  had  left  about  half 
a  dozen  miles  to  pay  this  visit,  and  pursued  their  journey." 

In  these  tumuli  are  usually  found,  with  the  bones,  such  instruments  only  a& 
appear  to  have  been  used  for  superstitious  purposes,  ornaments  or  war.  Of 
the  latter  kind,  no  more  formidable  weapons  have  been  discovered  than  toma- 
hawks, spears  and  arrow-heads,  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  deposited 
before  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  America.  What  Mr.  Jefferson  found  in 
the  barrow  lie  dissected  besides  bones,  or  whether  any  thing,  he  does  not 
inform  us.  In  several  of  these  depositories  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  which 
Dr.  Daniel  Drake  examined,  numerous  utensils  were  found.  He  has  given  a 
most  accurate  account  of  them,  in  which  he  has  shown  himself  no  Jess  a  phi- 
losopher than  antiquary.  He  divides  them  into  two  classes,  ancienc  and  mod- 
ern, or  ancient  and  more  ancient  "  Among  the  latter,"  he  says,  '-  there  is  not 
a  single  edifice,  nor  any  ruins  which  prove  the  existence,  in  ioruier  ages,  of  a 
building  composed  of  imperishable  materials.  No  fragment  o/  a  column,  no 
bricks,  nor  a  single  hewn  stone  large  enough  to  have  been  incorporated  into 
a  wall,  has  been  discovered." 

There  were  several  of  these  mounds  or  tumuli,  20  years  ugo,  within  a  short 
BjMice  in  and  about  Cincinnati ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  plains  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  River  Ohio  have  no  vestiges  of  thr.  kind.  The  largest 
of  those  in  Cincinnati  was,  in  1794,  about  35  feet  in  height ;  but  at  this  time 
it  was  cut  down  to  27  by  order  of  General  Wayne,  to  make  it  serve  as  a  watch- 
tower  for  a  sentinel.     It  was  about  440  feet  in  circumfo/ence. 

Almost  every  traveller  of  late  years  has  said  somr.tning  upon  the  mounds 
or  fortifications,  scattered  over  the  south  and  west,  fvum  Florida  to  the  lakes, 
and  from  the  Hudson  to  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  sotne  they  are 
reckoned  at  several  thousands.  Mr.  Brackenridge  supposes  there  may  be 
3000 ;  but  it  would  not  outrage  probability,  I  presume,  to  set  them  down  at 
twice  tliat  number.  Indeed  no  one  can  form  any  just  estimate  in  respect  to 
the  number  of  mounds  and  fortifications  which  have  been  built,  any  more  than 
of  the  period  of  time  which  has  passed  since  they  were  originally  erectud,  for 
several  obvious  reasons ;  one  or  two  of  which  may  be  mentioned :  —  the 
plough,  excavations  and  levellings  for  towns,  roads,  and  var  jus  other  worksi 
have  entirely  destroyed  hundreds  of  them,  which  had  lici/ui   been  described 
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and  whose  sites  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Anotlier  great  destruction  of 
them  has  been  effected  by  the  changing  of  the  course  of  rivers. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the  uses  for  which  these  ancient  romaina 
were  constructed:  while  some  of  them  are  too  much  like  modern  fortificationa 
to  admit  of  a  doubt  of  their  having  been  used  for  defences,  others,  nearly  sim- 
ilar in  design,  from  their  situation  entirely  exclude  the  adoption  of  such  an 
opinion.  Hence  we  find  four  kinds  of  remains  formed  of  earth :  two  kinds 
of  mounds  or  barrows,  and  two  which  have  been  viewed  as  fortifications. 
The  barrows  or  burial  piles  are  distinguished  by  such  as  contain  articles 
which  were  inhumed  with  the  dead,  and  those  which  do  not  contain  them. 
From  what  cause  they  differ  in  this  respect  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Some 
have  supposed  the  former  to  contain  bones  only  of  warriors,  but  in  such 
mounds  the  bones  of  infants  are  found,  and  hence  that  hypothesis  is  over- 
tJii'own ;  and  indeed  an  hypothesis  can  scarcely  be  raised  upon  any  one  matter 
concerning  them  without  almost  a  positive  assurance  that  it  has  been  created 
to  be  destroyed.  -" 

As  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of  the  mounds  generally,  the  following  may 
be  taken  ;  being  such  as  Dr.  Drake  found  in  those  he  examined:  —  1.  Cylin- 
drical stones,  such  as  jasper,  rock-crystal,  and  granite ;  with  a  groove  near  one 
end.  2.  A  circular  piece  of  cannel  coal,  with  a  large  opening  in  the  centre, 
as  though  made  for  the  reception  of  an  axis ;  and  a  deep  groove  in  the  circum- 
ference, suitable  for  a  band.  3,  A  smaller  article  of  the  same  shape,  but 
composed  of  polished  argillaceous  earth.  4.  A  bone,  ornamented  with  several 
carved  lines,  supposed  by  some  to  be  hieroglyphics.  5.  A  sculptural  repre- 
sentation of  the  head  and  beak  of  some  rapacious  bird.  6.  Lumps  of  lead  ore. 
v.  Isinglass  (mica  membranacea).  This  article  is  very  common  in  mounds, 
and  seems  to  have  been  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  people  that  con- 
structed them ;  but  we  know  not  that  modern  Indians  have  any  particular 
attachment  to  it.  A  superior  article,  though  much  like  it,  was  also  in  great 
esteem  among  the  ancient  Mexicans.  8.  Small  pieces  of  sheet  copper,  with 
perforations.  9.  Larger  oblong  pieces  of  the  same  metal,  with  longitudinal 
grooves  and  ridges.  10.  Beads,  or  sections  of  small  hollow  cylinders,  appar- 
ently of  bone  or  shell.  11.  Teeth  of  carnivorous  animals.  12.  Large  marine 
shells,  belonging,  perhaps,  to  the  genus  buccinum ;  cut  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  serve  for  domestic  utensils.  These,  and  also  the  teeth  of  animals,  are 
generally  found  almost  entirely  decomposed,  or  in  a  state  resembling  chalk. 
13.  Earthern  ware.  This  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  same  material  as 
that  employed  by  the  Indians  of  Louisiana  within  our  recollection,  viz.  pounded 
muscle  and  other  river  shells,  and  earth.  Some  perfect  articles  have  been 
found,  but  they  are  rare.  Pieces,  or  fragments,  are  very  common.  Upon 
most  of  them,  confused  lines  are  traced,  which  doubtless  had  some  meaning ; 
but  no  specimen  has  yet  been  found  having  glazing  upon  it  like  modern  pot- 
tery. Some  entire  vases,  of  most  uncouth  appearance,  have  been  found.  Mr. 
Atwaier  of  Ohio,  who  has  pretty  fully  described  the  western  antiquities,  gives 
an  account  of  a  vessel,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  jug.  It  was  found 
in  an  ancient  work  on  Cany  Fork  of  Cumberland  River,  about  four  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  body  of  the  vessel  is  made  by  three  heads,  all  joined  to- 
gether at  their  backs.  From  these  places  of  contact  a  neck  is  formed,  which 
rises  about  three  inches  above  the  heads.  The  orifice  of  this  neck  is  near  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  three  necks  of  the  heads  form  the  legs  of  the  ves- 
sel on  which  it  stands  when  upright.  The  heads  are  all  of  a  size,  being  about 
four  inches  from  the  top  to  the  chin.  The  faces  at  the  eyes  are  about  three 
inches  broad,  which  increase  in  breadth  all  the  way  to  the  chni. 

Of  the  works  called  fortifications,  though  already  mentioned  in  general 
terms,  their  importance  demands  a  further  consideration. 

At  Piqua,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Great  Miami,  there  is  a  circular  wall 
of  earth  inclosing  a  space  of  about  100  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  opening  on 
the  side  most  remote  from  the  river.  "  The  adjacent  hill,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile,  and  at  the  greater  elevation  of  about  100  feet,  is  the  site  of  a  stone 
yall,  nearly  circular,  and  inclosing  perhaps  20  acres.  The  valley  of  the  river 
in  one  side,  and  a  deep  ravine  on  the  other,  render  the  access  to  three  fourths 
of  this  fortification  extremely  difficult.    The  wall  was  carried  generally  alonjf 
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the  blow  of  the  hill,  in  one  place  Jescunding  a  short  distance  so  as  to  include 
a  spring.  The  silicious  limestor.e  of  which  it  was  built,  must  have  been  trans- 
ported from  the  bed  of  the  river,  which,  for  two  miles  opposite  these  works, 
does  not  at  present  afford  one  of  10  pounds  -veight  They  exhibit  no  marka 
of  the  hammer,  or  any  other  tool.  Tiie  wall  was  laid  up  without  mortar,  and 
\s  now  m  ruins. 

"  Lower  down  the  same  river,  near  the  mouth  of  Hole's  Creek,  on  the  plam, 
Jiere  are  remains  of  great  extent  The  principal  wall  or  bank,  which  is  of 
jarth,  incloses  about  IGO  acres,  and  is  in  some  parts  nearly  12  feet  high. 
\lso  below  Hamilton,  there  is  a  fortification  upon  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  out  of 
view  from  tlie  river,  of  very  difficult  approach.  This  incloses  about  50  acres. 
Adjacent  to  this  work  is  a  mound  25  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  about 
seven  feet  perpendicular  altitude. 

"  On  the  elevated  point  of  land  above  the  confluence  of  the  Great  Miami 
and  Ohio,  there  are  extensive  and  complicated  traces,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
military  men,  eminently  qualified  to  judge,  are  the  remains  of  very  strong  de- 
fensive works." 

In  the  vicinity  of  Milford,  on  the  Little  Miami,  are  fortifications,  the  largest 
of  which  are  upon  the  top  of  the  first  hill  above  the  confluence  of  the  East 
Fork  with  the  Miami.  "On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Miami  River,  above 
Round  Bottom,  are  similar  antiquities  of  considerable  extent.  On  the  East 
Fork,  at  its  head  waters,  other  remains  have  been  discovered,  of  which  the 
principal  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  above  mentioned;  but  within, 
it  differs  from  any  which  have  yet  been  examined  in  this  quarter,  in  having 
nine  parallel  banks  or  long  parapets  united  at  one  end,  exhibiting  very  exactly 
the  figure  of  a  gridiron. 

"Further  up  the  Little  Miami,  at  Deerfield,  are  other  interesting  remains  ; 
but  those  which  have  attracted  more  attention  than  any  others  in  the  Miami 
country,  are  situated  six  miles  from  Lebanon,  above  the  mouth  of  Todd's 
Fork,  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Miami.  On  the  summit  of  a  ridge  at  Jeast  200 
feet  above  the  valley  of  the  river,  there  are  two  irregular  trapezoidal  figures, 
connected  at  a  point  where  the  ridge  is  very  much  narrowed  by  a  ravine.  The 
%vall,  which  is  entirely  of  earth,  is  generally  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ;  but  in  one 
place,  where  it  is  conducted  over  level  ground  for  a  short  distance,  it  rises  to 
18.  Its  situation  is  accurately  adjusted  to  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  and  as  there 
*s,  in  addition  to  the  Miami  on  the  west,  deep  ravines  on  the  north,  the  south- 
east, and  south,  it  is  a  position  of  great  strength.  The  angles  in  this  wall, 
both  retreating  and  salient,  are  numerous,  and  generally  acute.  The  openings 
or  gateways  are  not  less  than  80 !  They  are  rarely  at  equal  distances,  and  are 
sometimes  within  two  or  three  rods  of  one  another.  They  are  not  opposite  to, 
or  connected  with  any  existing  artificial  objects  or  topographical  peculiarities, 
and  present,  therefore,  a  paradox  of  some  difficulty."  These  works  inclose 
almost  100  acres,  and  one  of  the  state  roads  from  Cincinnati  to  Chillicothe 
passes  over  its  northern  part. 

On  Paint  Creek,  10  miles  from  Chillicothe,  are  also  very  extensive  as  well  aa 
wonderful  works.  "  Tlie  wall,  which  had  been  conducted  along  the  verge  of 
the  hill,  is  by  estimation  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  It  was  formed  en- 
tirely of  undressed  freestone,  brought  chiefly  from  the  streams  250  feet  below, 
and  laid  up  without  mortar  or  cement  of  any  sort  It  is  now,  like  all  the  walla 
of  a  similar  kind  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  western  country,  in  a  state 
of  ruins.  It  exhibits  the  appearance  of  having  been  shaken  down  by  an 
earthquake,  not  a  single  stone  being  found  upon  another  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  indicate  that  to  have  been  its  situation  in  the  wall.  In  several  places  there 
are  openings,  immediately  opposite  which,  inside,  lie  piles  of  stone." 

Dr.  Harris,  in  1803,  very  accurately  described  the  remains  at  Marietta,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Muskingum  and  Ohio  Rivers.  "The  largest  squARE 
FORT,"  he  observes,  "  by  some  called  the  town,  contains  40  acres,  encompassed 
by  a  wall  of  earth  from  6  to  10  feet  high,  and  from  25  to  36  in  breadth  at  the 
base.  On  each  side  are  three  openings  at  equal  distances,  resembling  12  gate' 
ways.  The  entrances  at  the  middle  are  the  largest,  particularly  that  on  thb 
side  next  the  Muskingum.  From  this  outlet  is  a  covert  way,  formed  of  two 
parallty.  walls  of  earth,  231  feet  distant  from  each  other,  measuring  from  cen" 
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tre  to  centre.  The  walls  at  the  most  elevated  part  on  the  inside  are  21  feet  m 
height,  and  42  in  breadth  at  the  base,  but  on  the  outside  average  only  of  fivo 
feet  high.  This  forms  a  passage  of  about  360  feet  in  length,  leading  by  a 
gradual  descent  to  the  low  grounds,  where  it,  probably,  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
struction, reached  the  margin  of  the  river.  Its  walls  commence  at  60  feet 
from  the  ramparts  of  the  fort,  and  increase  in  elevation  as  the  way  descends 
tawards  the  river;  and  the  bottom  is  crowned  in  the  centre,  in  the  manner  of 
a  well-formed  turnpike  road.  Within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  at  the  north-west 
corner,  is  an  oblong,  elevated  square,  188  feet  long,  132  broad,  and  nine  feet 
high;  level  on  the  summit,  and  nearly  perpendicular  at  the  sides.  At  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  sides  tlie  earth  is  projected,  forming  gradual  ascents  to 
the  top,  equally  regular,  and  about  six  feet  in  width.  Near  the  south  wall  ia 
another  elevated  square,  150  feet  by  120,  and  eight  feet  high.  At  the  south- 
east corner  is  the  tliird  elevated  square,  108  by  54  feet,  with  ascents  at  the 
v,ends.  At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  fort  is  a  semicircular  parapet,  crowned 
with  a  mound,  which  guards  the  opening  in  the  wall.  Towards  the  south-east 
is  A  SIMILAR  FORT,  Containing  20  acres,  with  a  gateway  in  the  centre  of  each 
side  and  at  each  corner.     These  openings  are  defended  with  circular  mounds." 

There  are  also  other  works  at  Marietta,  but  a  mere  description  of  them  can- 
not interest,  as  there  is  so  much  of  sameness  about  them.  And  to  describe 
all  that  may  be  met  with  ^^ould  fill  a  volume  of  no  moderate  size:  for  Dr. 
Harris  says,  "  You  cannot  ride  20  miles  in  any  direction  without  finding  some 
of  the  mounds,  or  vestiges  of  the  ramparts."  We  shall,  therefore,  only  notice 
the  most  prominent. 

Of  first  importance  are  doubtless  the  works  upon  the  Scioto.  The  most 
magnificent  is  situated  26  miles  south  from  Columbus,  and  consists  of  two 
nearly  exact  figures,  a  circle  and  a  square,  which  are  contiguous  to  each  other. 
A  town,  having  been  built  within  the  former,  appropriately  received  the  name 
of  Circleville  from  that  circumstance.  According  to  Mr.  Jitwattr,  who  has 
surveyed  these  works  with  great  exactness  and  attention,  the  circle  was  origi- 
nally 1138i  feet  in  diameter,  from  external  parallel  tangents,  and  the  square 
was  907i  feet  upon  a  side ;  giving  an  area  to  the  latter  of  3025  square  rods, 
and  to  the  circle  3739  nearly;  both  making  almost  44  acres.  The  rampart 
of  the  circular  fort  consists  of  two  parallel  walls,  and  were,  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  my  author,  20  feet  in  height,  measuring  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  between  the  circumvallations,  before  the  town  of  Circleville  was  built. 
"The  inner  wall  was  of  clay,  taken  up  probably  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
fort,  where  was  a  low  place,  and  is  still  considerably  lower  than  any  other 
part  of  the  work.  The  outside  wall  was  taken  from  the  ditch  which  is  be- 
tween these  walls,  and  is  alluvial,  consisting  of  pebbles  worn  smooth  in  water 
and  sand,  to  a  very  considerable  depth,  more  than  50  feet  at  least."  At  the 
time  Mr.  Mtcater  wrote  his  account,  (about  1811),)  the  outside  of  the  walls  was 
but  about  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  the  ditch  not  more  than  15  feet  deep.  The 
walls  of  the  square  fort  were,  at  the  same  time,  about  lO  feet  high.  This  fort 
had  eight  gateways  or  openings,  about  20  feet  broad,  each  of  which  was  de- 
fended by  a  mound  four  or  five  feet  high,  all  within  the  fort,  arranged  in  the 
most  exact  manner ;  equidistant  and  parallel.  The  circular  fort  had  but  one 
gateway,  which  was  at  its  south-east  point,  and  at  the  place  of  contact  with 
the  square.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  was  a  remarkable  mound,  with  a 
semicircular  pavement  adjacent  to  its  eastern  half,  and  nearly  facing  the  pas- 
sage way  into  the  square  fort.  Just  without  the  square  fort,  upon  the  north 
side,  and  to  the  east  of  the  centre  gateway,  rises  a  large  mound.  In  the  op- 
posite point  of  the  compass,  without  the  circular  one,  is  another.  These, 
probably,  were  the  places  of  burial.  As  the  walls  of  the  square  fort  lie  pretty 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon,  some  have  supposed 
they  were  originally  projected  in  strict  regard  to  them;  their  variation  not 
being  more  than  that  of  the  compass ;  but  a  single  fact  of  this  kind  can  estab- 
lish nothing,  as  mere  accident  may  have  given  them  such  direction.  "  What 
surprised  me,"  says  my  authority,  "  on  measuring  these  forts,  was  the  exact 
manner  in  which  they  had  laid  down  their  circle  and  square ;  so  that  afle* 
every  effort,  by  the  most  careful  survey,  to  detect  some  error  in  (iieir  measure^ 
ment,  we  found  that  it  was  impossible." 
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As  it  IS  not  my  design  to  waste  time  in  conjectures  upon  the  authors  of 
these  antiquities,  or  the  remoteness  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  con- 
Btructed,  I  will  continue  my  account  of  them,  after  an  observation  upon  a 
single  circumstance.  I  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  immense  trees  found  growing 
upon  the  mounds  and  other  ancient  works.  Their  having  existed  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  when  we 
know  from  unerring  data  that  trees  have  been  cut  upon  them  of  the  age  of 
near  500  years ;  and  from  the  vegetable  mould  out  of  which  they  spring,  there 
is  every  appearance  of  several  generations  of  decayed  trees  of  the  same  kind ; 
and  no  forest  trees  of  the  present  day  appear  older  than  those  upon  the  very- 
works  under  consideration. 

There  are  in  the  Forks  of  Licking  River,  above  Newark,  in  the  county  of 
Lickmg,  very  remarkable  remains  of  antiquity,  said  by  many  to  be  as  much  so 
as  any  in  the  west.  Here,  as  at  Circleville,  the  same  singular  fact  is  observa- 
ble, respecting  the  openings  into  the  forts ;  the  square  ones  having  several,  but 
the  round  ones  only  one,  with  a  single  exception. 

Not  far  below  Newark,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Licking,  are  found  numer- 
ous wells  or  holes  in  the  earth.  "  There  are,"  says  Mr.  Alwater,  "  at  least  a 
thousand  of  them,  many  of  which  are  now  more  than  20  feet  deep."  Though 
called  wells,  my  author  says  they  were  not  dug  for  that  purpose.  They  have 
the  appearance  of  being  of  the  same  age  as  the  mounds,  and  were  doubtless 
made  by  the  same  people  ;  but  for  what  purpose  they  could  have  been  made, 
few  seem  willing  to  hazard  a  conjecture. 

Four  or  five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Somerset,  in  the  county  of  Perry,  and 
southwardly  from  the  works  on  the  Licking,  is  a  stone  fort,  inclosing  about  40 
acres.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  heart,  though  bounded  by  straight  lines.  In  or 
near  its  centre  is  a  circular  stone  mound,  which  rises  like  a  sugar-loaf  from 
12  to  15  feet.  Near  this  large  work  is  another  small  fort,  whose  walls  are  of 
earth,  inclosing  but  about  half  an  acre.  I  give  these  the  name  of  forts,  al- 
though Mr.  Atwater  says  he  does  not  believe  they  were  ever  constructed  for 
defence. 

There  are  curious  remains  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  above  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto.  Those  on  the  north  side,  at  Portsmouth,  are  the  most 
extensive,  and  those  on  the  other  side,  directly  opposite  Alexandria,  are 
the  most  regular.  They  are  not  more  remarkable  than  many  already  de- 
scribed. 

What  the  true  height  of  these  ruined  works  originally  was,  cannot  be  very 
well  ascertained,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  the  rate  of  their  diminu- 
tion, even  were  the  space  of  time  given  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most 
of  them  are  much  diminished  from  the  action  of  tempests  which  have  swept 
over  them  for  ages.  That  they  were  the  works  of  a  different  race  from  the 
present  Indians,  has  been  pretty  confidently  asserted ;  but  as  yet,  proof  is  en- 
tirely wanting  to  support  such  conclusion.  In  a  few  instances,  some  European 
articles  have  been  found  deposited  in  or  about  some  of  the  works ;  but  few 
persons  of  intelligence  pronounce  them  older  than  others  of  the  same  kind 
belonging  to  the  period  of  the  French  wars. 

As  it  respects  inscriptions  upon  stones,  about  which  much  has  been  said 
and  written,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  such  are  purely  Indian,  if  they  were 
not  made  by  some  white  maniac,  as  some  of  them  most  unquestionably  have 
been,  or  other  persons  who  deserve  to  be  classed  among  such ;  but  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  include  those  of  South  America,  for  there  the  inhabitants 
evidently  had  a  hieroglyphic  language.  Among  the  inscriptions  upon  stone 
in  New  England,  the  "  Inscribed  Rock,"  ac  it  is  called,  at  Dighton,  Mass.,  is 
doubtless  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  in  Taunton  River,  about  six  miles  below 
the  town  of  Taunton,  and  is  partly  immersed  by  the  tide.  If  this  inscription 
was  made  by  tlie  Indians,  it  doubtless  had  some  meaning  to  it ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  them,  except  such  as  happened  to  know  what  it  was  done 
for,  knew  any  thing  of  its  import  The  divers  faces,  figures  of  half-formed 
animals,  and  zigzag  lines,  occupy  a  space  of  about  20  square  feet  The  whim- 
sical conjectures  of  many  persons  about  the  origin  of  the  inscription  might 
amuse,  but  could  not  instruct ;  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  give  an 
account  of  them. 
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A  stone,  once  thought  to  contain  some  marvellous  inscription,  was  deposit- 
ed a  few  years  since  in  the  Antiquarian  Hall,  at  Worcester,  Mass. ;  and  it  was 
with  some  surprise,  that,  on  examining  it,  I  found  nothing  but  a  few  lines  of 
quartz  upon  one  of  its  surfaces.  The  stone  was  singular  in  no  respect  beyond 
what  may  be  found  in  half  the  farmers'  fields  and  stone  fences  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

In  a  cave  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  about  20  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Wabash,  called  Wilson's  or  Murderer's  Cave,  are  figures  engraven  upon 
stone,  which  have  attracted  great  attention.  It  was  very  early  possessed  by 
one  Wilson,  who  lived  in  it  with  his  family.  He  at  length  turned  robber,  and, 
collecting  about  40  other  wretches  like  himself  about  him,  took  all  the  boats 
which  passed  on  the  river  with  any  valuable  goods  in  tliem,  and  murdered  the 
crews.  He  was  himself  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  gang,  to  get  the  reward 
which  was  ofl^ered  for  his  apprehension.  Never  having  had  any  drawings  of 
the  hieroglyphics  in  this  cave,  we  cannot  form  any  very  conclusive  opinion 
upon  them.  As  a  proof  of  their  antiquity,  it  has  been  mentioned,  that  among 
those  unknown  characters  are  many  figures  of  animals  not  known  now  to  be 
in  existence ;  but  in  my  opinion,  this  is  in  no  wise  a  conclusive  argument  of 
their  antiquity  ;  for  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  uncouth  figures  of  the  Indian 
manitos  of  the  present  day,  as  well  as  those  of  the  days  of  Powhatan. 

At  Harmony,  on  the  Mississippi,  are  to  be  seen  the  prints  of  two  feet  imbed- 
ded in  hard  limestone.  The  celebrated  Rappe  conveyed  the  stone  containing 
them  from  St.  Louis,  and  kept  it  upon  his  premises  to  show  to  travellers. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  those  made  by  a  common  man  of  our  times,  unac- 
customed to  shoes.  Some  conclude  them  to  be  remains  of  high  antiquity. 
They  may,  or  may  not  be:  there 'are  arguments  for  and  against  such  conclu- 
sion ;  but  on  which  side  the  weight  of  argument  lies  is  a  matter  not  easily  to 
be  settled.  If  these  impressions  of  feet  were  made  in  the  soft  earth  before  it 
was  changed  into  fossil  stone,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  impressions,  but  a 
formation  filling  them  of  another  kind  of  stone  (called  organic)  from  that  in 
which  the  impressions  were  made  ;  for  thus  do  organic  remains  discover  them- 
selves, and  not  by  their  absence. 

A  review  of  the  theories  and  opinions  concerning  the  race  or  races  anterior 
to  the  present  race  of  Indians  would  perhaps  be  interesting  to  many,  and  .'t 
would  be  a  pleasing  subject  to  write  upon  :  but,  as  I  have  elsewhere  intimated, 
my  only  object  is  to  present  facts  as  I  find  them,  without  wasting  time  in  com- 
mentaries; unless  where  deductions  cannot  well  be  avoided  without  leaving 
the  subject  more  obscure  than  it  would  evidently  be  without  them. 

Every  conjecture  is  attended  with  objections  when  they  are  hazarded  upon 
a  subject  that  cannot  be  settled.  It  is  time  enough  to  argue  a  subject  of  the 
nature  of  this  we  are  upon  when  all  the  facts  are  collected.  To  write  volumes 
about  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  in  connection  with  a  few  isolated  facts,  is  a 
most  ludicrous  and  worse  than  useless  business.  Some  have  said,  it  is  an 
argument  that  the  first  population  came  from  the  north,  because  the  works  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  increase  in  importance  as  we  proceed  south ; 
but  why  they  should  not  begin  until  the  people  who  constructed  them  had  ar- 
rived within  40"  of  the  equator,  {for  this  seems  to  be  their  boundary  north,)  it 
is  not  stated.  Perhaps  this  people  came  in  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
did  not  need  any  works  to  defend  them  before  arriving  at  the  40°  of  north 
latitude.  The  reader  will  readily  enough  ask,  perhaps,  For  what  purpose 
could  fortifications  have  been  built  by  the  first  people  ?  To  defend  themselves 
from  wild  beasts,  or  from  one  another  ?  With  this  matter,  however,  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  were  led  to  these  remarks,  preparatory  to  a  comparison  bo- 
tween  the  antiquities  of  the  north  with  those  of  the  south. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  the  original  people  of  North  America  must  have 
come  from  the  south,  and  that  their  progress  northward  is  evident  from  the 
same  works ;  with  this  difference,  that  as  the  people  advanced,  they  dwindled 
into  insignificance ;  and  hence  the  remains  which  they  left  are  proportionate 
to  their  ability  to  make  them.  But  there  is  nothing  artificial  among  the  ancient 
ruins  of  North  America  that  will  compare  with  the  artificial  mountain  of  Ana- 
huac,  called  Cholula,  or  Chloluia,  which  to  this  day  is  about  164  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular height,  whose  base  occupies  a  square,  the  sides  of  which  measure  14o0 
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feel.  Upon  this  the  Mexicans  had  an  immense  wooden  temple  when  Cortez 
ovenim  their  empire.  A  city  now  bears  the  name  of  Cholula,  in  Puebla, 
<tO  miles  east  of  Mexico.  Yet  it  appears  from  Dr.  Beck's  Gazetteer  of  Illinois, 
tliat  there  is  standing  between  Belleville  and  St.  Louis,  a  mound  (JOO  yards  in 
circumference  at  its  base,  and  90  feet  in  height.  Mount  Joliet,  so  named  from 
the  Sieur  Joliet,  a  Frenchman,  who  travelled  upon  the  Mississippi  in  1673,  is 
a  most  distinguished  mound.  It  is  on  a  plam  about  600  yards  west  of  the 
River  Des  Plaines,  and  150  miles  above  Fort  Clark.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  computed 
its  height  at  60  feet,  its  length  about  450  yards,  and  its  width  75.  Its  sidea 
are  so  steep  that  they  are  ascended  with  difficulty.  Its  top  is  a  beautiful  plain, 
from  which  a  most  delightful  prospect  is  had  of  the  surrounding  country.  It 
seems  to  have  been  composed  of  the  earth  of  the  plain  on  which  it  stands. 
Lake  Joliet  is  situated  in  front  of  it ;  being  a  small  body  of  water  about  a  mile 
in  length. 

Although  the  remains  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  South  America  differ 
considerably  from  those  of  North  America,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
people  are  of  the  same  race.  The  condition  even  of  savages  changes.  No 
nation  remains  stationary.  The  western  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  tlie 
lakes  do  not  make  pottery  at  the  present  day,  but  earthen  utensils  are  still  in 
use  among  the  remote  tribes  of  the  west,  which  is  similar  to  that  dug  up  in 
Ohio,  and  both  are  similar  to  that  found  in  South  America. 

In  speaking  of  ancient  pottery,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  observes,  "  It  is  common,  in 
digging  at  these  salt  mines,  [in  Illinois,]  to  find  fragments  of  antique  pottery, 
and  even  entire  pots  of  a  coarse  earthenware,  at  great  depths  below  the  sur- 
face. One  of  these  pots,  which  was,  until  a  yery  recent  period,  preserved  by 
a  gentleman  at  Shawaneetown,  was  disinterred  at  a  deptli  of  80  feet,  and  was 
of  a  capacity  to  contain  eight  or  ten  gallons." 

We  see  announced  from  time  to  time,  in  the  various  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals,  discoveries  of  wonderful  things  in  various  places ;  but  on  examina- 
tion it  is  generally  found  that  they  fall  far  short  of  what  we  are  led  to  ex- 
pect from  the  descriptions  given  of  them.  We  hear  of  the  ruins  of  cities  in 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  copper  and  iron  utensils  found  at  great  depths 
below  the  surface,  and  in  situations  indicating  that  they  must  have  been  de- 
posited there  for  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  years  !  Dr.  McMurtrie  relates,  in 
his  "  Sketches  of  Louisville,"  that  an  iron  hatchet  was  found  beneath  the  roots 
'jf  a  tree  at  Shippingsport,  upwards  of  200  years  old.  He  said  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  tree  had  grown  over  the  hatchet  after  it  was  deposited  there,  because 
*'  no  human  power  could  have  placed  it  in  the  particular  position  in  which  it 
was  found." 

Upon  some  other  matters  about  which  we  have  already  remarked,  the 'same 
author  says,  "  That  walls,  constructed  of  bricks  and  hewn  stones,  have  beer 
discovered  in  the  western  country,  is  a  fact  as  clear  as  that  the  sun  shines 
when  he  is  in  his  meridian  splendor ;  the  dogmatical  assertion  of  writers  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding."  My  author,  however,  had  not  seen  such  remains 
himself,  but  was  well  assured  of  their  existence  by  a  gentleman  of  undoubted 
veracity.  Unfortunately  for  the  case  he  relates,  the  persons  who  discovered 
the  ruins  came  upon  them  in  digging,  at  about  18  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  when  about  to  make  investigation,  water  broke  in  upon  them,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat. 

"  A  fortified  town  of  considerable  extent,  near  the  River  St.  Francis,"  upon 
the  Mississippi,  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  Mr.  Savage,  of  Louis- 
ville. He  found  its  walls  standing  in  some  places,  and  "  part  of  the  walls  of 
a  citadel,  built  of  bricks,  cemerUed  by  mortar"  Upon  some  of  these  ruins  were 
trees  growing  whose  annual  rings  numbered  300.  Some  of  the  bricks,  says 
Dr.  McMurtrie,  were  at  Louisville  when  he  wrote  his  Sketches ;  and  they  were 
"  composed  of  clay,  mixed  with  chopped  and  twisted  straw,  of  regular  figures, 
hardened  by  the  action  of  fire  or  the  sun." 

Mr.  Priest,  in  his  •'  American  Antiquities,"  mentions  the  ruins  of  two  cities 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  nearly  opposite  St.  Louis ;  but  from  what  he 
says  of  them  I  am  unable  to  determine  what  those  ruins  are  composed  of. 
After  pointing  out  the  sight  of  them,  he  continues,  "  Here  is  situated  one  of 
those  pyramids,  which  is  150  rods  in  circumference  at  its. base,  and  100  feet 
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nigh."  He  speaks  of  "  cities,"  but  describes  pyramids  and  mounds.  If  tliere 
be  any  thing  like  the  works  of  men,  at  the  places  he  points  out,  different  from 
what  is  common  in  the  west,  it  is  very  singular  that  they  should  not  have  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  some  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  people  who  have  for 
t50  years  passed  by  them.  Mr.  Brackewidge  speaks  of  the  antiquities  at  tliia 
place,  but  does  not  say  any  thing  about  cities.  He  observes,  "The  most  re- 
markable appearances  are  two  groups  of  mounds  or  pyramids,  the  one  about 
10  miles  above  Cahokia,  the  other  nearly  the  same  distance  below  it,  which,  in 
all,  exceed  150,  of  various  sizes.  The  western  side  also  contains  a  considera- 
ble number. 

"  A  more  minute  description  of  those  about  Cahokia,  which  I  visited  in  the 
fall  of  1811,  will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  them  all.  I  crossed  the  Mississippi 
at  St.  Louis,  and  after  passing  through  the  wood  which  borders  the  river,  about 
half  a  mile  in  width,  entered  an  extensive  open  plain.  In  15  minutes  I  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  mounds,  mostly  of  a  circular  shape,  and  at 
a  distance  resembling  enormous  haystacks  scattered  through  a  meadow.  One 
of  tJie  largest  which  I  ascended  was  about  200  paces  in  circumference  at  the 
bottom,  the  form  nearly  square,  though  it  had  evidently  undergone  considerable 
alteration  from  the  washing  of  the  rains.  The  top  was  level,  with  an  area  suf- 
ficient to  contain  several  hundred  men." 

When  Mr.  Bartram  travelled  into  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida,  be 
tween  the  years  1773  and  1776,  he  saw  many  interesting  antiquities.  At  the 
Cherokee  town  of  Cowe,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  which  then  contained  about 
100  houses,  he  noticed  that  "  The  council  or  town-house  was  a  large  rotunda, 
«apab]e  of  accommodating  several  hundred  people  :  it  stands  on  the  top  of  an 
ancient  artificial  mount  of  earth,  of  about  20  feet  perpendicular,  and  the  ro- 
tunda on  the  top  of  it  being  about  30  feet  more,  gives  the  whole  fabric  an 
elevation  of  about  60  feet  from  the  common  surface  of  the  ground.  But,"  Mr, 
Bartram  continues,  "  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  this  mount,  on  which  the 
rotunda  stands,  is  of  a  much  ancienter  date  than  the  building,  and  perhaps  was 
raised  for  another  purpose.  The  Cherokees  themselves  are  as  ignorant  as  we 
are,  by  what  people  or  for  what  purpose  these  artificial  hills  were  raised  ;  they 
have  various  stories  concerning  them,  the  best  of  which  amount  to  no  more 
than  mere  conjecture,  and  leave  us  entirely  in  the  dark  ;  but  they  have  a  tra- 
dition common  with  the  other  nations  of  Indians,  that  they  found  them  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  they  now  appear,  when  their  forefathers  arrived  from  the 
west  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  country,  after  vanquishing  the  nations 
of  red  men  who  then  inhabited  it,  who  themselves  found  these  mounts  when 
they  took  possession  of  tlie  country,  the  former  possessors  delivering  the  same 
story  concerning  them." 

Hence  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  mounds  in  the  south  aro  not  only  the 
same  as  those  in  the  north,  but  Indian  traditions  concerning  them  are  the  same 
also. 

At  Ottasse,  an  important  town  of  the  Cherokees,  the  same  traveller  saw  a 
most  singular  column.  It  stood  adjacent  to  the  town,  in  the  centre  of  an  ob- 
long square,  and  was  about  40  feet  high,  and  only  from  two  to  three  feet  thick 
at  its  base,  and  tapered  gradually  from  the  ground  to  its  top.  What  is  very 
remarkable  about  this  pillar  is,  that,  notwithstanding  it  is  formed  of  a  single 
stick  of  pine  tifnber,  the  Indians  or  white  traders  could  give  no  account  for 
what  purpose  it  was  erected ;  and  to  tlie  inquiries  which  Mr.  Bartram  made  of 
the  Indians  concerning  it,  the  same  answer  was  given  as  when  questioned  about 
the  mounds  ;  viz.,  that  their  ancestors  found  it  there,  and  the  people  that  those 
ancestors  dispossessed  knew  nothing  of  its  origin.  This  is  not  singular  when 
reference  is  had  to  mounds  of  earth,  but  when  the  same  account  is  given  con- 
cerning perishable  material,  the  shade,  at  least,  of  a  suspicion  is  seen  lurking 
in  the  back  ground.  As  another  singular  circumstance,  it  is  observed  that  no 
trees  of  the  kind  of  which  this  column  was  made  {pin.  palustris)  were  to  be 
found  at  that  time  nearer  than  12  or  15  miles. 

In  the  great  council-houses  at  Ottasse  were  observed,  upon  the  pillars  and 
walls,  various  paintings  and  sculptures,  supposed  to  be  hieroglyphics  of  his- 
torical legends,  and  political  and  sacerdotal  affairs.  "  They  are,"  observes 
Mr.  Bartram,  "extremely  picturesque  or  caricature,  as  men  in  a  variety  of  at 
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titudes,  some  ludicrous  enough,  others  having  the  head  of  some  kind  of  ani- 
mal, as  those  of  a  duck,  turkey,  bear,  fox,  wolf,  buck,  &c.,  and  again  those 
kind  of  creatures  are  represented  having  the  human  head.  These  designs  are 
not  ill  executed ;  the  outlines  bold,  free  and  well  proportioned.  The  pillars 
supporting  the  front  or  piazza  of  the  council-house  of  the  square  are  ingenious- 
ly formed  in  the  likeness  of  vast  speckled  serpents,  ascending  upwards ;  the 
Ottasses  being  of  tlie  Snake  tribe." 

In  the  fourth  book  of  this  work  mention  has  been  made  of  the  great  high- 
ways in  Florida.  Mr.  Bartram  mentions  them,  but  not  in  a  very  particular 
manner,  upon  the  St.  John's  River.  As  his  sentiments  seem  to  be  those  of  a 
man  of  intelligence,  I  will  offer  here  his  concluding  remarks  upon  the  Indian 
antiquities  of  the  country  he  visited.  "I  deem  it  necessary  to  observe,  as  my 
opinion,  that  none  of  them  that  I  have  seen  discover  the  least  signs  of  the  arts, 
sciences,  or  architecture  of  the  Europeans  or  other  inhabitants  of  the  old  world, 
yet  evidently  betray  every  sign  or  mark  of  the  most  distant  antiquity." 

The  above  remark  is  cited  to  show  how  different  different  people  make  up 
their  minds  upon  the  same  subject ;  it  shows  how  futile  it  is  for  us  to  spend 
time  in  speculating  upon  such  matters.  And,  as  I  have  before  observed,  it  is 
time  enough  to  build  theories  afler  facts  have  been  collected.  It  can  add  noth- 
ing to  our  stock  of  knowledge  respecting  our  antiquities,  to  talk  or  write  forever 
about  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  lost  tribes  of  Jews  ;  but  if  the  time  which  has 
been  spent  in  this  manner  had  been  devoted  to  some  useful  pursuit,  some  use- 
ful object  would  have  been  attained.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  one  object, 
nevertheless,  is  clearly  attained,  namely,  that  of  misleading  or  confounding  the 
understandings  of  many  uninformed  people.  I  am  led  to  make  these  observa- 
tions to  put  the  unwary  upon  their  guard. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  given  various  accounts  of,  or  accounts  from 
various  authors,  who  imagine  that  a  colony  of  Welsh  came  to  America  7  or  800 
yeais  a^o.  It  is  as  truly  astonishing  as  any  thing  we  meet  with  to  observe 
how  many  persons  had  found  proofs  of  the  existence  of  tribes  of  Welsh  In- 
dians, about  the  same  period.  As  a  case  exactly  in  point  with  that  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  paragraph,  I  offer  what  Mr.  Brackenridge  says  upon 
this  matter.  "  That  no  Welsh  nation  exists,"  he  observes,  "  at  present,  on  this 
continent,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  Dr.  Barton  has  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain 
the  languages  spoken  by  those  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Welsh 
finds  no  place  amongst  them ;  since  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  the  tribes  we?t 
of  the  Mississippi  have  been  sufficiently  known ;  we  have  had  intercourse  witli 
them  all,  but  no  Welsh  are  yet  found.  In  the  year  1798,  a  young  Welshman 
of  the  name  of  Evans  ascended  the  Missouri,  in  company  with  Makey,  and 
remained  two  years  in  that  country ;  he  spoke  both  the  ancient  and  rpodern 
Welsh,  and  addressed  himself  to  every  nation  between  that  river  and  New 
Spain,  but  found  no  Welshmen."     This,  it  would  seem,  is  conclusive  enough. 

Mr.  Peck,  in  his  "  Gazetteer  of  Illinois,"  has  aimed  so  happy  a  stroke  at  the 
writers  on  our  antiquity,  that,  had  I  met  with  his  rod  before  I  had  made  the 
previous  remarks,  I  should  most  certainly  have  made  use  of  it.  I  shall  never- 
theless use  it.  After  saying  something  upon  the  antiquities  of  Illinois,  he  pro- 
ceeds :  "  Of  one  thing  the  writer  is  satisfied,  that  very  imperfect  and  incorrect 
data  have  been  relied  upon,  and  very  erroneous  conclusions  drawn,  upon  west- 
em  antiquities.  Whoever  has  time  and  patience,  and  is  in  other  respects  qual- 
ified to  explore  this  field  of  science,  and  will  use  his  spade  and  eyes  together, 
and  restrain  his  imagination  from  running  riot  amongst  mounds,  fortifications, 
horseshoes,  medals,  and  whole  cabinets  of  relics  of  5ie  '  olden  time,'  will  find 
very  little  more  than  the  indications  of  rude  savages,  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  race  of  Indians.*^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Conduct  of  the  early  voyagers  towarih  the  Indians — Some  account  of  the  individf 
uals  Donacona — Agona — Tasquantum,  or  Squanto — Dehamda — Skettwarroes— 
Assacumet — Manida — Pechmo — Monopet — Fekenimne — Sakaweston — Epanow — 
Manawet —  IVanape —  Coneconam. 

The  first  voyagers  to  a  country  were  anxious  to  confirm  the  truth  of  their 
accounts,  and  therefore  took  from  their  newly-discovered  lands  whatever 
seemed  best  suited  to  that  object  The  inhabitants  of  America  carried  oflT 
by  Europeans  were  not,  perhaps,  in  any  instance,  taken  away  by  voyagers 
merely  for  this  object,  but  that  they  might,  in  time,  learn  from  them  the  value 
of  the  country  from  whence  they  took  them.  Besides  those  forcibly  carried 
away,  there  were  many,  doubtless,  who  went  through  overpersuasion,  and 
ignorance  both  of  the  distance  and  usage  they  should  meet  with  in  a  land  of 
strangers ;  which  was  not  always  as  it  should  have  been,  and  hence  such  as 
were  ill  used,  if  they  ever  returned  to  their  own  country,  were  prepared  to 
be  revenged  on  any  strangers  of  the  same  color,  that  chanced  to  come  among 
them. 

In  the  first  voyage  of  ColumJms  to  America,  he  took  along  with  him,  on  his 
return  to  Spain,  a  considerable  number  of  Indians ;  how  many  we  do  not 
know ;  but  several  died  on  their  passage,  and  seven  were  presented  to  the  king. 
Vincente  Yanez  Pinzon,  a  captain  under  Columbus,  kidnapped  four  natives, 
whom  he  intended  to  sell  in  Spain  for  slaves ;  but  Columbus  took  them  from 
him,  and  restored  them  to  their  friends.  In  this  first  voyage  to  the  islands  of 
the  new  world,  the  blood  of  several  Indians  was  shed  by  the  hostile  arms  of 
the  Spaniards.* 

There  were  three  natives  presented  to  Henry  VII.  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  in 
1502,  which  he  had  taken  from  Newfoundland.  What  were  their  names,  or 
what  became  of  them,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  from  the  notice  of  historians, 
we  learn  that,  when  found,  "  they  were  clothed  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  and 
lived  on  raw  flesh;  but  after  two  years,  [residence  in  England,]  were  seen  in 
the  king's  court  clothed  like  Englishmen,  and  could  not  be  discerned  from 
Englishmen."  t     These  were  the  first  Indians  ever  seen  in  England.^     They 

«  My  present  concern  not  being  with  the  Indians  of  South  America,  I  beg  leave  to 
refer  the  reader  to  a  little  work  lately  published,  entitled  The  Old  Indian  Chronicle, 
in  which  all  the  prominent  facts  concerning  the  atrocities  of  the  Spaniards  towards 
them  will  be  found  stated. 

+  Rapin's  Hist.  England,  i.  685.  ed.  fol.    See  also  Purchas,  738. 

X  This  is  upon  the  authority  of  Berkely.  Instead  of  Enaland,  however,  he  says  Eu- 
rope ;  but,  by  saying  the  six,  which  Columbus  had  before  taken  from  St.  Salvador,  made 
their  escape,  he  shows  his  superficial  knowledge  of  those  affairs.     Hear  Herrera:  — 

"  En  suitte  de  cela,  [that  is,  after  Columbus  had  replied  to  the  king's  letter  about  a  sec- 
ond voyage,"^  il  [Columbus]  partitpour  alter  h  Barcelone  auec  sept  Indiens,  parce  que  lea 
outres  estotent  morta  eti  chemin.    II  Jit  porter  aueque  luy  des  perroquets  verds,  et  d» 
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were  brought  to  the  English  court  "  in  tlieir  country  habit,"  and  "  spoke  a  Ian 
guage  never  heard  before  out  of  their  own  country."  * 

The  French  discovered  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in  1508,  and  the  captain  of 
the  ship  who  made  the  discovery,  carried  several  natives  to  Paris,  which  were 
the  first  ever  seen  in  France.  What  were  their  names,  or  even  how  iiany 
they  were  in  number,  is  not  set  down  in  the  accounts  of  this  voyage.  The 
name  of  this  captain  was  Tliomas  ^u6er/.t 

John  Verazzini,  in  the  service  of  Francis  L,  in  1.524,  sailed  along  the  Amer- 
ican coast,  and  landed  in  several  places.  At  one  place,  which  we  judge  to  be 
Borne  part  of  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  "20  of  his  men  landed,  and  went 
about  two  leagues  up  into  the  country.  The  inhabitants  fled  before  them, 
but  they  caught  an  old  woman  who  had  hid  herself  in  the  high  grass,  with  a 
young  woman  about  18  years  of  age.  The  old  woman  carried  a  child  on  her 
back,  and  had,  besides,  two  little  boys  with  her.  The  young  woman,  too, 
carried  three  children  of  her  own  sex.  Seeing  themselves  discovered,  they 
began  to  shriek,  and  the  old  one  gave  them  to  understand,  by  signs,  that  the 
men  were  fled  to  the  woods.  They  oflfered  her  something  to  eat,  which  she 
accepted,  but  the  maiden  refused  it.  This  girl,  who  was  tall  and  well  shaped, 
tliey  were  desirous  of  taking  along  with  them,  but  as  she  made  a  violent 
outcry,  they  contented  themselves  with  taking  a  boy  away  with  them."  J; 
The  name  of  New  France  was  given  to  North  America  in  this  voyage.  In 
another  voyage  here,  Verazzini  was  killed,  and,  as  some  say,  eaten  by  the 
Indians. 

In  the  year  1576,  Capt  Martin,  afterwards  Sir  Martin,  Frobisher  sailed  from 
England  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage;  " the  only  thing  of  the 
world,"  says  a  writer  of  his  voyage,  "  that  was  left  yet  vndone."  After  the 
usual  vicissitudes  attending  such  an  undertaking,  at  this  early  period  of  Eng 
lish  navigation,  he  discovered  a  strait  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name. 
About  60  miles  within  that  strait,  he  went  on  shore  to  make  discovery  of  the 
country,  and  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  natives,  "  who  had  stolen  secretly 
behinde  the  rockes  ;"  and  though  he  "bent  himselfe  to  his  halberd,"  he  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life. 

Hence  there  was  a  well-grounded  suspicion  in  all  futuire  communications 
with  tlie  Indians  in  this  region ;  yet,  after  considerable  intercourse,  Frobisher'a 
men  became  less  wary,  and  five  of  them,  going  on  shore  from  a  boat,  were  sur- 
prised and  carried  off,  and  never  heard  of  again.  After  this  "the  subtile  trai- 
tours  were  so  wary,  as  they  would  after  that  never  come  within  our  men's 
danger."  Notwithstanding,  Frobisher  found  means  to  entice  some  of  them 
alongside  of  his  ship,  and  after  considerable  manuoevering,  one  of  them  had 
his  fears  so  far  overcome  by  the  alluring  sound  of  a  cow-bell,  that  he  came  so 
near  in  his  canoe,  to  obtain  one  of  them,  that  "  the  captain,  being  ready  pro- 
vided, let  the  bell  fall,  and  caught  the  man  fast,  and  plucked  him  with  maine 
force,  boat  and  all,"  into  his  ship.  Whereupon  this  savage  finding  himself  in 
captivity,  "  for  very  choter  and  disdaine  he  bit  his  tongue  in  twaine  within  his 
mouth:  notwithstanding  he  died  not  thereof,  but  liued  vntil  he  came  in  Eng- 
land, and  then  he  died  of  cold  which  he  had  taken  at  sea." 

The  next  year  (1577)  Frobisher  made  another  voyage  to  the  same  coasts  of 
America,  and  on  some  excursion  on  land  he  was  attacked  and  wounded  by  the 
Indians.  In  York  Sound  he  attacked  a  party,  and  killed  five  or  six  of  them, 
and  shortly  after  took  two  women  prisoners. 

Such  were  the  impressions  given  and  received  between  the  Europeans  and 
Indians  in  that  early  day  of  American  history. 

This  was  indeed  a  comparatively  barbarous  age.  Few  of  the  early  voyagers 
were  better  than  demi-savages ;  for  they  measured  the  conduct  of  the  Indians 
by  their  own  scale  of  justice ;  in  which  might  was  too  often  taken  for  right 
But  we  of  this  age  —  what  will  be  said  of  us  by  generations  to  come,  —  by 

rouges,  et  (Tatitres  chosea  dignes  tf  admiration  qui  n'auoietit  iamais  este  veii^s  e)i  Espagne." 
Hist,  des  Indes  Occident,  i.  102.  Ed.  1660,  3  tomes,  4to.  See  also  Harris,  Voyages,  iL 
lo.  ed.  1764.  2  v.  fol. ;  Robertson,  A?nerica,  i.  94.  ed.  1778,  4to. 

*  Berkely's  Naval  Hist.  Brit.  268.  ed.  1756,  fol.  and  Harris,  Voyages,  ii.  191. 

t  Forster,  432.  +  Ibid.  434,  435. 
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ihe  enlightened  of  distant  ages,  —  when  they  inquire  for  the  ca^ises  and  reasons 
for  our  conduct  in  our  wars  with  the  Indians  in  our  own  times? 

The  next  early  voyager  we  shall  notice  is  Capt.  Hendrick  Hudson.  From 
Robert  JuePs  journal  of  his  voyage  it  appears  that  Hudson  discovered  the  river 
which  bears  his  name,  Sept  6.  1609,  and  explored  it  probably  as  high  up  at 
least  as  the  present  site  of  West  Point,  before  he  left  it  During  his  stay  in 
the  river  Manna-hata,  as  it  was  called  by  the  natives,  the  conduct  of  hi."  men 
towards  those  people  was  most  unjust,  savage,  and  cruel.  We  are  told  that 
J;heir  first  interviews  with  the  natives  were  friencly,  but  we  are  not  told  how 
they  became  immediately  otherwise.  The  same  day  Hudson  entered  the  river, 
he  sent  out  John  Colman  to  make  soundings,  in  wnich  service  he  was  shot  in 
hia  throat  with  an  arrow  and  killed ;  and  the  next  day  he  was  buried  on  a  point 
of  land  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name.  What  provocation,  if  any,  led 
to  this  misfortune,  is  not  mentioned,  nor  does  it  appear  that  there  was  any  sus- 
pension of  intercourse,  though  a  few  days  after  several  Indians  were  taken 
'  captive  by  the  ship's  crew  as  they  came  to  trade,  and  were  confined  on  board. 
They  escaped  soon  after,  however,  by  jumping  overboard. 

By  the  15th  of  September,  Hudson  had  reached  considerably  above  West 
Point,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  he  began  to  descend,  but  came  to  an  anchor 
"  seven  miles  below  the  mountains."  An  Indian  in  a  canoe,  while  many  others 
were  around  the  ship,  came  under  the  stern,  climbed  up  by  the  rudder,  entered 
the  cabin  window,  which  had  been  left  open,  and  stole  some  trifling  articles. 
Being  discovered,  he  was  pursued  and  killed  by  the  mate,  "  by  a  shot  through 
his  breast"  By  this  rash  act  several  were  so  frightened  that  they  jumped 
into  the  river.  As  a  boat  from  the  ship  was  pursuing  them,  one  in  the  water 
caught  hold  of  the  side  of  the  boat;  whereupon  the  cook  cut  off  his  hands 
with  a  sword,  and  he  was  drowned.  The  next  day  two  canoes  approached 
the  ship,  and  shot  at  it  with  their  bows  and  arrows  ;  "  in  recompense  whereof," 
says  Jv^t,  "  we  discharged  six  muskets,  and  killed  two  or  three  of  them." 
Soon  after,  about  100  Indians  appeared  on  a  point  of  land,  "  to  shoot  at  us ; " 
then  "  I  shot  a  falcon  at  them,"  says  this  author,  whom  I  take  to  have  been 
the  gunner  of  the  ship,  "  and  killed  two  of  them.  Yet  they  manned  off  another 
canoe  with  nine  or  ten  men,  which  came  to  meet  us ;  so  I  shot  at  it  also  a  fal- 
con, and  shot  it  through,  and  killed  one  of  them.  Then  our  men  with  their 
muskets  killed  three  or  four  more  of  them." 

This  must  truly  ever  be  looked  upon  as  a  sad  beginning  of  an  acquaintance 
between  the  Indians  and  white  people  on  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  former  could  not  view  the  latter  in  any  other  light  than  a  race  far 
more  barbarous  than  themselves ;  inasmuch  as  they  had  seen  a  score  of  their 
people,  one  after  another,  sacrificed,  while  they  had  killed  but  a  single  white 
man,  probably  in  a  quarrel.  We  now  turn  to  the  northern  boundary  for 
another  example  or  two  of  early  intercourse. 

Donacona,  a  chief  upon  the  River  St.  Croix,  was  met  with,  in  1535,  by  the 
voyager  James  Cartier,  who  was  well  received  and  kindly  treated  by  him  and 
his  people ;  to  repay  which,  Cartier,  "  partly  by  stratagem  and  partly  by  force." 
carried  him  to  France,  where  he  soon  after  died.*  Notwithstanding,  Cartier 
was  in  the  country  five  years  after,  where  he  found  Agona,  the  successor  of 
Donacona,  and  exchanged  presents  with  him,  probably  reconciling  him  by  some 
plausible  account  of  the  absence  of  Domtcona. 

Tasquantum,  or  Tisquantum,  was  one  of  the  five  natives  carried  from  the 
coast  of  New  England,  in  1605,  by  Capt  George  Waymouth,  who  had  been 
sent  out  to  discover  a  north-west  passage.  This  Indian  was  known  after- 
wards to  the  settlers  of  Plimouth,  by  whom  he  was  generally  called  ^Squanto, 
or  ^Squantum,  by  abbreviation.  The  names  of  the  other  four  were  Manidn, 
Skettwarroes,  Dehamda  and  Jlssacumet. 

Although  Gorges  does  not  say  Dehamda  was  one  brought  over  at  this  time,  it 
is  evident  that  he  was,  because,  so  far  as  Ave  can  discover,  there  were  no  othe. 
natives  at  that  time  in  England,  but  these  five. 

^ix  Ferdinando  Gorges  sa^ys,  fVaymouth,  "falling  short  of  his  course,  [in  seek- 
ing the  N.  W.  passage,]  happened  into  a  river  on  the  coast  of  America,  called 
Pemmaquid,  from  whence  he  brought  five  of  the  natives."     "  And  it  so  please*^ 

♦  Foster,  4-tO— 44?» 
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oar  great  God  that "  Waymouth,  on  his  return  to  England,  "  came  into  the  harbor 
of  Plymouth,  vvhere  I  then  commanded."  Three  *  of  whose  natives,  namely, 
Manida,  Skdtwarroes  and  Tasquantuvi,  "  I  seized  upon.  They  were  all  of  one  na- 
tion, but  of  several  parts,  and  several  families.  This  accident  must  be  acknowl- 
edged the  means,  under  God,  of  putting  on  foot  and  giving  life  to  all  our  plan- 
tations." 

Paying  great  attention  to  these  natives,  he  soon  understood  enongh  by  them 
about  the  country  from  whence  they  came  to  establish  a  belief  that  it  was  of 
great  value ;  not  perhaps  making  due  allowance  for  its  being  their  home.  And 
Sir  Ferdinando  adds,  "  After  I  had  those  people  sometimes  in  my  custody,  I  ob- 
served in  them  an  inclination  to  follow  the  example  of  the  better  sort ;  and  in 
all  their  carriages,  manifest  shows  of  great  civility,  far  from  the  rudeness  of 
our  common  people.  And  the  longer  I  conversed  with  tliem,  the  better  hope 
they  gave  me  of  those  parts  where  they  did  inhabit,  as  proper  for  our  user; ; 
especially  when  I  found  what  goodly  rivers,  stately  islands,  and  safe  harbors, 
those  parts  abounded  with,  being  the  special  marks  I  leveled  at  as  the  only 
want  our  nation  met  with  in  all  their  navigations  along  that  coast  And  hav- 
ing kept  them  full  three  years,  I  made  them  able  to  set  me  down  what  great 
rivers  run  up  into  the  land,  what  men  of  note  were  seated  on  them,  what  power 
tliey  were  of,  how  allied,  what  enemies  they  had,"  &c. 

Thus  having  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  Sir  Ferdinando  got  ready  "a 
ship  furnished  with  men  and  all  necessaries"  for  a  voyage-to  America^  and  sent 
as  her  captain  Mr.  Henry  ChaUoung,\  with  whom  he  also  sent  two  of  his  Indians. 
The  names  of  these  were  Assacumet  and  Manida.  Chalons,  having  been  taken 
sick  in  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  altered  his  course,  and  lost  some  time  in 
the  West  Indies.  After  being  able  to  proceed  northward,  he  departed  from 
Porto  Rico,  and  was  soon  after  taken  by  a  Spanish  fleet,  and  carried  into  Spain, 
"  where  their  ship  and  goods  were  confiscate,  themselves  made  prisoners,  the 
voyage  overthrown,  and  both  my  natives  lost."  One,  however,  Assacumel,  waa 
afterwards  recovered,  if  not  the  other.     This  voyage  of  Chalons  was  in  1606. 

It  appears  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham\  had  agreed  to  send  a  vessel 
to  the  aid  of  Chalons,  which  was  accordingly  done  before  the  news  of  his  being 
taken  was  known  in  England.  For  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  says,  "  It  pleased 
the  lord  chief  justice,  according  to  his  projnise,  to  despatch  CapL  [Martin] 
Prin  from  Bristol,  with  hope  to  have  found  CapL  Challounge ; "  "  but  not  hear- 
ing by  any  means  what  became  of  him,  after  he  had  made  a  perfect  discovery 
of  all  those  rivers  and  harbors,"  "  brings  with  him  the  most  exact  discovery  of 
tliat  coast  that  ever  came  to  my  hands  since,  and,  indeed,  he  was  the  best  able 
to  perform  it  of  any  I  met  withal  to  this  present  [time,]  which,  with  his  relation 
of  the  country,  wrought  such  an  impression  in  the  lord  chief  justice,  and  us  all 
that  were  his  associates,  that  (notwithstanding  our  first  disaster)  we  set  up  our 
resolutions  to  follow  it  with  effect" 

Dehamda  and  Skettwarroes  were  with  Prin§  in  this  voyage,  and  were,  with- 
out doubt,  his  most  eflicient  aids  in  surveying  the  coast  It  appears  from 
Gorges,  that  Dehamda  was  sent  by  the  chief  justice,  who  we  suppose  had  con- 
sidered him  his  property,]]  and  Skettwarroes  by  himself.  They  returned  again 
to  England  with  Prin. 

•  It  seems,  from  this  part  of  his  narrative,  that  he  had  but  three  of  them,  but  from 
subsequent  passages,  it  appears  he  had  them  all.    Set  also  America  painted  to  the  Life. 

t  Chalions,  by  some.     Gorges  has  sometimes,  Chalovms,  Chalon,  &c 

X  The  same  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  Sir  W.  Ralegh  and  his  associates,  in  1603. 
See  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  672,  673.  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  of  England,  ii.  284, 
says,  "  Travelers  owed  their  safety  to  this  judge's  severity  many  years  after  his  death, 
which  happened  Anno  Domini  16  •  *,"  thinking,  no  doubt,  he  had  much  en.ightened 
his  reader  by  definitely  stating  that  Sir  John  Popham  died  some  time  within  a  hundred 
years.  The  severity  referred  to  has  reference  to  his  importuning  King  James  not  to 
pardon  so  many  robbers  and  thieves,  which,  he  said,  tended  to  render  the  judges  con- 
temptible, and  "  which  made  him  more  sparing  afterward." 

^  Gorges,  one  of  the  main  springs  cf  these  transactions,  who  wrote  the  account  we 
give,  makes  no  mention  of  any  other  captain  accompanying  him ;  yet  Dr.  Holmes's 
authorities,  Annals,  i.  125,  led  him  to  record  Thomas  Hanam  as  the  performer  of  this 
voyaae.  And  a  wTiter  of  1622  says,  Hanam,  or,  as  he  calls  him,  Haman,  went  com- 
mander, and  Prinne  master.  See  2  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  is.  3.  This  agrees  with  the 
account  of  Gorges  the  younger. 

y  He  had  probably  been  given  to  him  by  Sir  Ferdinando. 
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The  next  year,  1607,  these  two  natives  piloted  the  first  New  England  colony 
to  the  mouth  of  Sagadahock  River,  since  the  Kennebeck.  They  left  England 
30  May,  and  did  not  arrive  here  until  8  August  following.  "  As  soon  as  the 
president  had  taken  notice  of  the  place,  and  given  order  for  landing  the  pro- 
visions, he  despatched  away  Captain  Gilbert,  with  SkUtvarres  his  guide,  for  th« 
thorough  discovery  of  the  rivers  and  habitations  of  the  natives,  by  whom  he 
was  brought  to  several  of  them,  where  he  found  civil  entertainment,  and  kind 
respects,  far  from  brutish  or  savage  natures,  so  as  they  suddenly  became  famil- 
iar friends,  especially  by  the  means  of  Dehamda  and  SkitwarrersJ'^  "  So  as  the 
president  was  earnestly  intreated  by  Sassenow,  Aheremtt,  and  others,  the  princi 
pal  Sagamores,  (as  they  call  their  %reat  lords,)  to  go  to  the  Bashabas,  who  it 
seems  was  their  king."  They  were  prevented,  however,  by  adverse  weather, 
from  that^ourney,  and  thus  the  promise  to  do  so  was  unintentionally  broken, 
"  much  to  the  grief  of  those  Sagamores  that  were  to  attend  him.  The  Bashe- 
bas,  notwithstanding,  hearing  of  his  misfortune,  sent  his  own  son  to  visit  him, 
and  to  beat  a  trade  with  him  for  furs." 

Several  sad  and  melancholy  accidents  conspired  to  put  an  end  to  this  first 
colony  of  New  England.  The  first  was  the  loss  of  their  store-house,  contain- 
ing most  of  their  supplies,  by  fire,  in  the  winter  following,  and  another  was  the 
death  of  Lord  Pophanu  It  consisted  of  100  men,  and  its  beginning  was  auspi- 
cious ;  but  these  calamities,  together  with  the  death  of  their  president,  broke 
down  their  resolutions.  So  many  discouragements,  notwithstanding  a  ship 
with  supplies  had  arrived,  determined  them  to  abandon  the  country,  which 
they  did  in  the  spring.*  What  became  of  Dehamda  and  Skettwatroes  there  is 
no  mention,  but  they  probably  remained  in  the  country  with  their  fi*iends,  un- 
less the  passage  which  we  shall  hereafter  extract  be  construed  to  mean  difFer- 
ently.t 

To  return  to  Tisquantum.  There  is  some  disagreement  in  the  narratives  of 
the  contemporary  writers  in  respect  to  this  chief,  which  shows,  either  that  some 
of  them  are  in  error,  or  that  there  were  two  of  the  same  name — one  carried 
away  by  ffaymouih,  and  the  other  by  Hunt.  From  a  critical  examination  of 
the  accounts,  it  is  believed  there  was  but  one,  and  that  he  was  carried  away  by 
Wmpnouth,  as  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  relates,  whose  account  we  have  given 
above4  It  is  impossible  that  Sir  Ferdinando  should  have  been  mistaken  in 
the  names  of  those  he  received  from  Waymoidh.  The  names  of  those  carried 
off  by  Hunt  are  not  given,  or  but  few  of  them,  nor  were  they  kidnapped  until 
nine  years  after  WaymovilCs  voyage.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  Squantum, 
having  returned  home  from  the  service  of  Gorges,  went  again  to  England  with 
Eome  other  person,  or  perhaps  even  with  Hunt.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think 
there  was  but  one  of  the  name,  and  his  being  carried  away  an  error  of  inad- 
vertence. 

Patuxe:,  afterward  called  Plimovih,  was  the  place  of  residence  of  •S^uan^um, 
who,  it  is  said,  was  the  only  person  that  escaped  the  great  plague  of  which  w& 
shall  particularly  speak  in  the  life  of  Massasoit;  where,  at  the  same  time,  we 
shall  take  up  again  the  life  of  Sqtuintum,  whoae  history  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  it. 

It  was  in  1611  that  Captain  Edward  Harlow^  was  sent  "  to  discover  an  He 
supposed  about  Cape  Cod,"  who  "  falling  with  Monahigan,  they  found  onely; 
Cape  Cod  no  He  but  the  maine ;  there  [at  Monhigon  Island]  they  detained 
three  Saluages  aboord  them,  called  Pechno,  Monopet  and  Pekenimne,  but 
Pechmo  leapt  ouerboard,  and  got  away ;  and  not  long  after,  with  his  consorts,- 
cut  their  Boat  from  their  sterne,  got  her  on  shore,  and  so  filled  her  with  sand 
and  guarded  her  with  bowes  and  arrowes,  the  English  lost  her."|| 

This  exploit  of  Pechmo  is  as  truly  brave  as  it  was  daring.    To  have  got 

•  They  had  "  seated  themselves  in  a  peninsula,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  this  river, 
[Sagadahock,]  where  they  built  a  fortress  to  defend  themselves  from  their  enemies, 
which  they  named  St.  George."    America  Painted  to  the  Life,  by  Ferd.  Gorges,  Esq^  p^  19. 

t  See  life  Massasoit. 

X  It  is  plain,  from  Prince  Chron.  134,  that  his  authors  had  confounded  the  names  of 
these  Indians  one  with  another. 

iSir  Fred.  Gorges  is  probably  wrong  in  calling  him  Henry  Harley. 
Capt.  Smith's  Gen.  Hist.  Jv.  Eng.,  ii.  174. 
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under  the  stem  of  a  ship,  in  the  face  of  armed  men,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  succeeded  in  his  design  of  cutting  away  and  carrying  off  the  boat,  was 
an  act  as  bold  and  daring,  to  say  the  least,  as  that  performed  in  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli  by  our  countryman  Decatur. 

From  Monhigon  Harlow,  proceeding  southward,  fell  m  with|  an  island 
called  then  by  the  Indians  JVbhono.  From  this  place  "  they  tooke  Sakawes- 
ton,  that  after  he  had  lived  many  years  in  England,  went  a  soldier  to  the  wars 
of  Bohemia."*  Whether  he  ever  returned  we  are  not  told.  From  this 
island  they  proceeded  to  Capawick,  since  called  Capoge,  [Martha's  Vineyard.] 
Here  "  they  tooke  Conecojiam  and  Epenow"  and  "  so,  with  fine  Saluages,  thoy 
returned  for  England."  • 

EpenoWf  or,  as  some  wrote,  Epanow,  seems  to  have  been  much  such  a 
character  as  Pechmo  —  artful,  cunning,  bold  and  daring.  Sir  Ferdinaiido  Gorges 
is  evidently  erroneous  in  part  of  his  statement  about  this  native,  in  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  his  having  been  brought  away  by  Hunt.  For  Harlow's  voyage  was 
in  1611,  and  Epanow  was  sent  over  to  Cape  Cod  with  Captain  Hobson,  in 
1614,  some  months  before  Hunt  left. 

As  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  writer  to  hear  such  old  venerable  writers 
slb  Smith,  Gor^g-es,  &c.  speak,  tne  reader  perhaps  would  not  pardon  him  were 
he  to  withhold  what  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  interesting  Epanow  says 
of  him.    Hear,  then,  Sir  Ferdinando :  — 

"While  I  was  laboring  by  what  means  I  might  best  continue  life  in  my 
languishing  hopes,  there  comes  one  Henry  Harley  \  unto  me,  bringing  with  him 
a  native  of  the  Island  of  Capawick,  a  place  seated  to  the  southward  of  Cap^e 
Cod,  whose  name  was  Epeneive,  a  person  of  goodly  stature,  strong  and  well 
proportioned.  This  man  was  taken  upon  the  main,  [by  force]  with  some  25)  X 
others  by  a  ship  of  London  that  endeavored  to  sell  them  for  slaves  in  Spaine, 
out  being  understood  that  they  were  Americans,  and  being  found  to  be  unapt 
for  their  uses,  they  would  not  meddle  with  them,  this  being  one  of  them  they 
refused,  wherein  they  exprest  more  worth  than  those  that  brought  them  to  tl»e 
mgjket,  wjio  could  not  but  known  that  our  nation  was  at  that  time  in  travel  for 
setling  of  Christian  colonies  upon  that  continent,  it  being  an  act  much  tending 
to  our  prejudice,  when  we  came  iipto  that  part  of  the  countries,  as  it  shall 
further  appear.  How  Capt.  Harley  came  to  be  possessed  of  this  savage,  I 
know  not,  but  I  understood  by  others  how  he  had  been  shown  in  London  for 
a  wonder.  It  is  true,  (as  I  have  said)  he  was  a  goodly  man,  of  a  brave  aspect, 
stout  and  sober  in  his  demeanor,  and  had  learned  so  much  English  as  to  bid 
those  that  wondered  at  him.  Welcome,  welcome  ;  this  being  the  last  and  best 
use  they  could  make  of  him,  that  was  now  grown  out  of  the  people's  wonder. 
The  captain,  falling  further  into  his  familiarity,  found  him  to  be  of  acquaintance 
and  friendship  with  those  subject  to  the  Bashaba,  whom  the  captain  well  knew, 
being  himself  one  of  the  plantation,  sent  over  by  the  lord  chief  justice, 
[Popham,]  and  by  that  means  understood  much  of  his  language,  found  out 
the  place  of  his  birth,"  &-c.  ' 

Before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  Epanow,  the  account  of  CapL  Thomas 
Hunt's  voyage  should  be  related ;  because  it  is  said  that  it  was  chiefly  owing 
to  hia  perfidy  that  the  Indians  of  Ncm-^  England  were  become  so  hostile  to  the 
voyagers.  Nevertheless,  it  is  plain,  that  (as  we  have  already  said)  Hunt  did 
not  commit  his  depredations  until  after  Epanow  had  escaped  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  English.  Capt.  John  Smith  was  in  company  with  Hunt,  and  we  will 
hear  him  relate  the  whole  transaction.  After  stating  that  they  arrived  at  Mon- 
higon in  April,  1614,  §  spent  a  long  time  in  trying  to  catch  whales  without 
success ;  and  as  "  for  gold,  it  was  rather  the  master's  device  to  get  a  voyage, 
tliat  projected  it;"  that  for  trifles  they  got  "near  11000  beaver  skins,  100 

*  .Capt.  Smith's  Gen.  Hist.  N.  Eng.  ii.  174. 

f  Perhaps  not  the  Capt.  Harlow  before  mentioned,  though  Prince  thinks  Gorget 
means  him. 

X  If  in  this  he  refers  to  those  taken  by  Hunt,  as  I  suppose,  he  sets  the  number 
higher  than  others.  His  grandson,  F.  Gorges,  in  America  Painteid,  &c.,  says  24  was  the 
number  seized  by  Hunt. 

^  Smith  had  an  Indian  named  Tantum  with  him  in  this  voyage,  whom  he  cet  on 
shore  at  Cape  Cod. 
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martin,  and  as  many  otters,  the  most  of  them  within  the  distance  of  20  leagues," 
and  his  own  departure  for  Europe,  Capt  Smith  proceeds:  — 

"  The  other  ship  staid  to  fit  herself  for  Spain  with  the  dry  fish,  which  was 
sold  at  Malaga  at  4  rials  the  quintal,  each  hundred  weight  two  quintals  and  a 
hal-f. — But  one  Thomas  Hunt,  the  master  of  this  ship,  (when  I  was  gone,) 
thinking  to  prevent  that  intent  I  had  to  make  there  a  plantation,  thereby  to 
keep  this  abounding  country  still  in  obscurity,  that  only  he  and  some  few  mer- 
chants more  might  enjoy  wholly  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  and  profit  of  this 
country,  betrayed  four  and  twenty  of  those  poor  salvages  aboard  his  ship,  and 
most  dishonestly  and  inhumanly,  for  their  kind  usage  of  me  and  all  our  men, 
carried  them  with  him  to  Malaga  ;  and  there,  for  a  little  private  gain,  sold  these 
silly  salvages  for  rials  of  eight;  but  this  vile  act  kept  him  ever  after  from  any 
more  employment  to  those  parts." 

F.  Gorges,  the  younger,  is  rather  confused  in  his  account  of  HunCs  voyage, 
as  well  as  the  elder.  But  the  former  intimates  that  it  was  on  account  of  HunPa 
selling  the  Indians  he  took  as  slaves,  the  news  of  which  having  got  into  Eng- 
land before  Epanow  was  sent  out,  caused  this  Indian  to  make  his  escape,  and 
consequently  the  overthrow  of  the  vogage ;  whereas  the  latter.  Sir  Ferdinando, 
does  not  attribute  it  to  that.  We  will  now  hear  him  again  upon  this  interest- 
ing subject :  — 

"  The  reasons  of  my  undertaking  the  employment  for  the  island  of  Capawick. 

"  At  the  time  this  new  savage  [Epanow]  came  unto  me,  I  had  recovered 
Assacumet,  one  of  the  natives  I  sent  with  Capt.  Chalownes  in  his  unhappy  em- 
oloyment,  with  whom  I  lodged  Epenaio,  who  at  the  first  hardly  understood 
one  the  other's  speech,  till  after  a  while ;  I  perceived  the  difference  was  no 
more  than  that  as  ours  is  between  the  northern  and  southern  people,  so  that  1 
was  a  little  eased  in  the  use  I  made  of  my  old  servant,  whom  I  engaged  to  give 
account  of  what  he  learned  by  conference  between  themselves,  and  he  as 
faithfully  performed  it." 

There  seems  but  little  doubt  that  Epanow  and  Assacumet  had  contrived  a 
plan  of  escape  before  they  left  England,  and  also,  by  finding  out  what  the  Eng- 
lish most  valued,  and  assuring  them  that  it  was  in  abundance  to  be  had  at  a 
certain  place  in  their  own  country,  prevailed  upon  them,  or  by  this  pretended 
discovery  were  the  means  of  the  voyage  being  undertaken,  of  which  we  are 
now  to  speak.  Still,  as  will  be  seen,  Sir  Ferdinando  does  not  speak  as  though 
he  had  been  quite  so  handsomely  duped  by  his  cunning  man  of  the  woods. 
Gold,  it  has  been  said,  was  the  valuable  commodity  to  wlC"h  Epanow  was  to 
pilot  the  English.     Gorges  proceeds:  — 

"  They  [Capt.  Hobson  and  those  who  accompanied  him]  set  sail  in  June,  in 
Anno  1614,  being  fully  instructed  how  to  demean  themselves  in  every  kind, 
carrying  with  them  Epenoic,  Assacomet,  and  fVanape,*  another  native  of  those 
parts  sent  me  out  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,!  for  my  better  information  in  the  parts 
of  the  country  of  his  knowledge:  when  as  it  pleased  God  that  they  were 
arrived  upon  the  coast,  they  were  piloted  from  place  to  place,  by  the  natives 
themselves,  as  well  as  their  hearts  could  desire.  And  coming  to  the  harbor 
where  Epenow  was  to  make  good  his  undertaking,  [to  point  out  the  gold  mine, 
no  doubt,]  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place  came  aboard;  some  of  them 
being  his  brothers,  others  his  near  cousins,  [or  relatives,]  who,  after  they  had 
communed  together,  and  were  kindly  entertained  by  the  captain,  departed  in 
tueir  canoes,  promising  the  next  morning  to  come  aboard  again,  and  bring 
some  trade  with  them.  But  Epenow  privately  (as  it  appeared)  had  contracted 
with  his  friends,  how  he  might  make  his  escape  without  performing  what  he, 
had  undertaken,  being  in  truth  no  more  than  he  had  told  me  he  was  to  do 
though  with  loss  of  his  life.     For  otherwise,  if  it  were  found  that  he  had  dis- 

*  Doubtless  the  same  called  by  others  Manmoet,  who,  it  would  seem  from  Mr.  Httb- 
bard,  {Hist.  N.  Em;.  39,)  died  before  Epanow  escaped,  "  soon  after  the  ship's  arrival." 

t  How  he  came  ithere,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine,  unless  natives  were  carried  off, 
of  whom  no  mention  is  made.  This  was  unquestionably  the  case,  for  when  it  came  to 
Oe  a  common  thing  for  vessels  to  bring  home  Indians,  no  mention,  of  course,  would  bf 
made  of  them,  especially  if  they  went  voluntarily,  as,  no  doubt,  many  did. 
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covered  the  secrets  of  his  country,*  he  was  sure  to  have  his  brains  knockt  out 
as  soon  as  he  came  ashore ;  f  for  tliat  cause  I  gave  the  captain  strict  charge  to 
endeavor  by  all  means  to  prevent  his  escaping  from  them.  And  for  the  more 
Burety,  I  gave  order  to  have  three  gentlemen  of  my  own  kindred  to  be  ever  at 
hand  with  him ;  clothing  him  with  long  garments,  fitly  to  be  laid  hold  on,  if 
occasion  should  require.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  his  friends  being  all  come 
at  the  time  appointed  with  twenty  canoes,  and  lying  at  a  certain  distance  with 
their  bows  ready,  the  captain  calls  to  them  to  come  aboard ;  but  they  not  mov- 
ing, he  speaks  to  Epenow  to  come  unto  him,  where  he  was  in  the  forecastle 
of  the  ship,  he  being  then  in  the  waste  of  the  ship,  between  the  two  gentle- 
men that  had  him  in  guard  ;  starts  suddenly  from  them,  and  coming  to  the  cap- 
tain, calls  to  his  friends  in  English  to  come  aboard,  in  the  interim  slips  himself 
overboard :  And  although  he  were  taken  hold  of  by  one  of  the  company,  yet, 
being  a  strong  and  heavy  man,  could  not  be  stayed,  and  was  no  sooner  in  the 
water,  but  the  natives,  [his  friends  in  the  boats,]  sent  such  a  shower  of  arrows, 
and  came  withal  desperately  so  near  the  ship,  that  they  carried  him  away  in 
despight  of  all  the  musquetteers  aboard,  who  were,  for  the  number,  as  good  as 
our  nation  did  afford.  And  thus  were  my  hopes  of  that  particular  [voy- 
age] made  void  and  frustrate." 

From  the  whole  of  this  narration  it  is  evident  that  Epanotc  was  forcibly 
retained,  if  not  forcibly  carried  off,  by  English.  And  some  relate  J  that  he 
attacked  Capt  Dermer  and  his  men,  supposing  they  had  come  to  seize  and 
carry  him  back  to  England.  It  is  more  probable,  we  think,  that  he  meant 
to  be  revenged  for  his  late  captivity,  and,  according  to  real  Indian  custom, 
resolved  that  the  first  whites  should  atone  for  it,  either  with  their  life  or  liberty. 
Gorges  does  .  not  tell  us  what  his  brave  "  musquetteers "  did  when  Epanow 
escaped,  but  from  other  sources  we  learn  that  they  fired  upon  his  liberators, 
killing  and  wounding  some,  but  how  many,  they  could  only  conjecture.  But 
there  is  no  room  for  conjecture  about  the  damage  sustained  on  the  part  of  the 
ship's  crew,  for  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  when  they  received  the  "  shower  of 
arrows,"  Capt.  Hobson  and  many  of  his  men  were  wounded.§  And  Smith  \\ 
says,  "  So  well  he  had  contrived  his  businesse,  as  many  reported  he  intended 
to  have  surprised  the  ship ;  but  seeing  it  could  not  be  effected  to  his  liking, 
before  them  all  he  leaped  ouer  boord." 

We  next  meet  with  Epanow  in  1619.  Capt  Thomas  Dormer,  or  Dermer,  in 
the  employ  of  Sir  F.  Gorges,  met  with  him  at  Capoge,  the  place  where, 
five  years  before,  he  made  his  escape  from  Capt.  Hobson.  Gorges  writes, 
"  This  savage,  speaking  some  English,  laughed  at  his  owne  escape,  and  re- 
ported the  story  of  it.  Mr.  Dormer  told  him  he  came  from  me,  and  was  one  of 
my  servants,  and  that  I  was  much  grieved  he  had  been  so  ill  used  as  to  be 
forced  to  steal  away.  This  savage  was  so  cunning,  that,  afler  he  had  ques- 
tioned him  about  me,  and  all  he  knew  belonged  unto  me,  conceived  he  was 
come  on  purpose  to  betray  him ;  and  [so]  conspired  with  some  of  his  fellows 
to  take  the  captain  ;  thereupon  they  laid  hands  upon  him.  But  he  being  a 
brave,  stout  gentleman,  drew  his  sword  and  freed  himself,  but  not  without  14 
wounds.  This  disaster  forced  him  to  make  all  possible  haste  to  Virginia  to  be 
cured  of  his  wounds.  At  the  second  return  [he  having  just  come  from  there] 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  sick  and  die,  of  the  infirmity  many  of  our  nation 
are  subject  unto  at  their  first  coming  into  those  parts." 

The  ship's  crew  being  at  the  same  time  on  shore,  a  fight  ensued,  in  which 
some  of  Ejmnoio's  company  were  slain.  "  This  is  the  last  time,"  says  a  writer 
in  the  Historical  Collections,  "  that  the  soil  of  Martha's  Vineyard  was  stained 
with  human  blood  ;  for  from  that  day  to  the  present  [1807]  no  Indian  has  been 
Killed  by  a  white  man,  nor  white  man  by  an  Indian." 

Ir  relation  to  the  fight  which  Dermer  and  his  men  had  with  the  Indians  at 
the  Vineyard,  JtforiojiH  relates  that  the  English  went  on  shore  to  trade  with 
them,  when  they  were  assaulted  and  all  the  men  slain  but  one  that  kept  the 

•  The  secrets  of  the  sandy  island  Capoge,  or  the  neighboring  shores  of  Cape  Cod, 
whatever  they  are  now,  existed  only  in  faith  of  such  sanguine  minds  as  Sir  Ferdina"Aio 
and  his  adherents. 

t  We  need  no  better  display  of  the  craft  of  Epanow,  or  proof  of  his  cunning  in  Qc«p 
plots.  X  Belknap,  Amer.  Biog.  i.  362.  6  Smith's  N.  England,  ft.  178. 

II  Ibid.  H  N.  Eng.  Memorial,  58,  59. 
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boat  "But  the  [captain]  himself  got  on  board  very  sore  wounded,  and  they 
had  cut  off  his  head  upon  the  cuddy  of  the  boat,  had  not  his  man  rescued  him 
with  a  sword,  and  so  they  got  liim  away."  Squunto  was  with  Capt.  Demur  at 
this  time,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  life  of  MassasoiL 

CHAPTER  II. 

Arrival  and  first  Proceedings  of  the  English  who  settle  at  Plimouth — Their  first 
discovery  of  Indians — Their  first  hattie  with  them — Samoset — Sqvanto — Massa- 
801T — lyanough — Jisyinet — Cauneconam — Caunbitant  — Wittuwamet — Pek- 
9UOT — Hobo  HO  K — Tolcamakamon — Obbatinewat — Nanepashamet — Squaw-Sa- 
chem  of  Massachusetts — Webcowet. 

In  1620  some  determined  white  people,  with  the  most  astonishing  and  in- 
vincible firmness,  undertook  to  wander  3000  miles  from  the  land  of  their  birth, 
and,  in  the  most  hazardous  manner,  to  take  up  a  permanent  abode  upon  the 
borders  of  a  boundless  wilderness,  —  a  wilderness  as  great,  or  far  greater,  for 
aught  they  knew,  than  the  expanse  of  ocean  which  they  were  to  pass.  But 
all  dangers  and  difficulties,  there  to  be  encountered,  weighed  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  they  might  enjoy  when  once 
beyond  the  control  of  their  bigoted  persecutors. 

These  singular  people  had  liberty  from  their  oppressor,  James  I.,  to  go  and 
settle  in  this  wilderness,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  some  of  the  lands  of 
the  Indians,  provided  they  paid  him  or  some  of  his  friends  for  them.  No  one 
seems  then  to  have  questioned  how  this  king  came  by  the  right  and  title  to 
lands  here,  any  more  than  how  he  came  by  his  crown.  They  were  less  scru- 
pulous, perhaps,  in  this  matter,  as  the  king  told  them,  in  a  charter*  which  he 
granted  them,  though  not  till  after  they  had  sailed  for  America,  "  that  he  had 

BEEN  GIVEN  CERTAINLY  TO  KNOWE,  THAT  WITHIN  THESE  LATE  TEARES 
THERE  HATH,  BY  GOd's  VISITATION,  RAIGNED  A  WONDERFUL  PLAGUE,  TO- 
GETHER WITH  MANY  HORRIBLE  SLAUGHTERS  AND  MURTHERS,  COMMITTED 
AMOUNGST  THE  SAUAGES  AND  BRUTISH  PEOPLE  THERE  HEERTOFORE  INHABIT- 
ING, IN  A  MANNER  TO  THE  UTTER  DESTRUCTION,  DEVASTACION  AND  DEPOP- 
tJLACION  OF  THAT  WHOLE  TERRITORYE,  SO  THAT  THERE  IS  NOT  LEFT,  FOK 
MANY  LEAGUES  TOGETHER  IN  A  MANNER,  ANY  THAT  DOE  CLAIME  OR  CHAL- 
LENGE ANY  KIND  OF  INTERESTS  THEREIN."  f  This  was,  doubtless,  as  wel 
known,  if  not  better,  to  the  Pilgrims  (as  they  were  aptly  called)  as  to  King  James 

After  numerous  delays  and  disappointments,  the  Pilgrims,  to  the  number  of 
41,  with  their  wives,  |  children,  and  servants,  sailed  from  Plimouth,  in  England, 
in  one  small  ship,  called  the  Mayflower,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  September. 
Their  passage  was  attended  with  great  peril ;  but  they  safely  arrived  at  Cape 
Cod,  9  Nov.  following,  without  the  loss  of  any  of  their  number.  They  now 
proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  discoveries  to  seat  themselves  on  the  barren 
coast.  One  of  the  first  things  they  found  necessary  to  do,  to  preserve  ordei 
among  themselves,  was,  to  form  a  kind  of  constitution,  or  general  outline  of 
government.  Having  done  this,  it  was  signed  by  the  41,  two  days  after  their 
arrival,  viz.  11  Nov.  The  same  day,  15  or  16  of  their  number,  covered  with 
armor,  proceeded  to  the  land,  and  commenced  discoveries.  The  Indians  did 
not  show  themselves  to  the  English  until  the  15th,  and  then  they  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  them.  About  5  or  6  at  first  only  appeared,  who  fled  into  the 
woods  as  soon  as  they  had  discovered  themselves.  The  Englishmen  followed 
them  many  miles,  but  could  not  overtake  them. 

First  Battle  unth  the  Indians. — This  was  upon  8  Dec.  1620,  and  we  will  give 
the  account  of  it  in  the  language  of  one  that  was  an  actor  in  it.  "  We  went 
ranging  up  and  down  till  the  sun  began  to  draw  low,  and  then  we  hasted  out 

*  This  charter  bears  date  3  Nov.  1620.     Chalmers,  Polit.  Annals,  81. 
t  Hazard's  Hist.  Collections,  I,  105,  where  the  entire  charter  may  be  seen.    It  WM 
afterwards  called  The  Grand  Plimouth  Patent.     Chalmers,  ib. 
X  There  were,  in  all,  28  females. 
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of  the  woods  that  we  might  come  to  our  shallop.  By  that  time  we  had  done, 
and  our  shallop  come  to  us,  it  was  within  night  [7  Dec],  and  we  betook  us  to 
our  rest,  after  we  had  set  our  watch. 

"  About  midnight  we  heard  a  great  and  hideous  cry,  and  cur  Sentmell  caned 
Jlrm,  arm.  So  we  bestirred  ourselues,  and  shot  off  a  couple  of  Muskets,  and 
[the]  noyse  ceased.  We  concluded  that  it  was  a  company  of  Wolues  and  Foxes, 
for  one  [of  our  company]  told  va  he  had  heard  such  a  noyse  in  .New-found-land. 
About  fiue  a  clocke  in  the  morning  [8  Dec]  wee  began  to  be  stirring.  Vpon  a 
sudden  we  heard  a  great  and  strange  cry,  which  we  knew  to  be  the  same 
voyces,  though  they  varied  their  notes.  One  of  our  company,  being  abroad, 
came  running  in  and  cryed,  7^h^  are  men,  Indians,  Indians ;  and  withall  their 
arrowes  came  flying  amongst  vs.  Our  men  ran  out  witli  all  speed  to  recovei 
their  armes.  The  cry  of  our  enemies  was  dreadfull,  especially  when  our  men 
ran  out  to  recover  their  Armes.  Their  note  was  after  this  manner,  ffoath, 
woach,  ha  ha  hack  tpoach.  Our  men  were  no  sooner  come  to  their  Armes,  but 
the  enemy  was  ready  to  assault  them.  There  was  a  lusty  man,  and  no  whit 
lesse  valiant,  who  was  thought  to  bee  their  Captain,  stood  behind  a  tree,  within 
half  a  musket  shot  of  vs,  and  there  let  his  arrawes  fly  at  vs.  Hee  stood  three 
shots  of  a  musket  At  length  one  of  vs,  as  he  said,  taking  full  ayme  at  him, 
he  gave  an  extraordinary  cry,  and  away  they  went  all." 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  blood  was  shed  in  this  battle ;  but  it  was  pretty 
strongly  presumed  that  the  big  captain  of  the  Indians  was  wounded.  The 
Indians  having  retreated,  the  conquerors  were  left  in  possession  of  the  battle- 
ground, and  they  proceeded  to  gather  together  the  trophies  of  this  their  first 
victory.  They  picked  up  18  arrows,  which  tliey  sent  to  their  friends  in  Eng- 
land by  the  return  of  the  Mayflower.  Some  of  these  were  curiously  "  headed 
with  brasse,  some  with  Harts'  home,  and  others  with  Eagles'  clawes."  * 

It  appeared  afterwards  that  this  attack  was  made  by  the  Nauset  Indians, 
whose  chief's  name  was  .^spinet.  Whether  he  was  the  leader  in  this  fight,  is  not 
known  ;  but  he  probably  was.  The  place  where  the  affair  happened  was  called 
bv  tlie  Indians  Mtmskekd;  but  the  English  now  called  it  The  First  Encounter. 
'The  ELEVENTH  OF  DECEMBER,  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of 
New  England,  was  now  come,  and  this  was  the  day  of  the  LANDING  OF 
THE  PILGRIMS.  A  place  upon  the  inhospitable  shore  had  been  fixed  upon, 
and  was  this  day  taken  possession  of,  and  never  again  deserted.  The  ship 
until  then  had  been  their  permanent  abode,  which  now  they  gladly  exchanged 
for  the  sandy  shore  of  the  bay  of  Cape  Cod. 

Welcome,  Englishmen !  Welcome,  Englishmen !  are  words  so  inseparably 
associated  with  the  name  of  Samoset,  that  we  can  never  hear  the  one  without 
the  pleasing  recollection  of  the  other.  These  were  the  first  accents  our  pil- 
grim fathers  heard,  on  the  American  strand,  from  any  native.  We  mean  intel- 
ligible accents,  for  when  they  were  attacked  at  Namskeket,  on  their  first 
arrival,  they  heard  only  the  frightful  war-whoop. 

The  first  time  Indians  were  seen  by  the  pilgrims,  was  upon  15th  Nov.  1620. 
"  They  espied  fiue  or  sixe  people,  with  a  Dogge,  coming  towards  them,  who  were 
Savages ;  who,  when  they  saw  them,  ran  into  tlie  Wood,  and  whistled  the  Dogge 
after  them."f  And  tliough  the  English  ran  towards  them,  when  the  Indians 
perceived  it  "they  ran  away  might  and  main,"  and  tlie  English  "could  not 
come  near  them."  Soon  after  this,  Morton  says  the  Indians  "  got  all  the 
powaws  in  the  country,  who,  for  three  days  together,  in  a  horid  and  devilish 
manner  did  curse  and  execrate  them  with  their  conjurations,  which  assembly 

•  Mourt's  Relation,  in  1  Mass.  Hist.  Col.  VIII,  218,  219  ;  or,  original  ed.  p.  19  &  20. 

t  Relation  or  Journal  of  a  Plantation  settled  at  Plymouth,  in  N.  E.  usually  cited 
Mourt's  Relation.  It  was,  no  doubt,  written  by  several  of  the  company,  or  the  writer 
was  assisted  bj'  several.  Mourt  seems  to  have  been  the  publisher.  He  appears  not  to 
have  written  any  part  of  it  but  the  "  To  the  Reader,"  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  G.  Mourt,  being  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  Pilgrims,  may  have  published  the  work 

his  own  expense.  He  published,  at  least,  one  other  kindred  work.  I  have  no  scru- 
ple but  that  Richard  Gardner  was  the  principal  author.  About  the  early  settlement  of 
any  country,  there  never  was  a  more  important  document.  It  was  printed  in  1622,  and 
is  now  reprinted  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  it  printed  in  a  volume 
by  itself  in  a  style  worthy  of  its  importance.  As  it  stands  in  the  Hist.  Collections,  it 
IS  very  difficult  to  cons.-lt,  a  part  of  it  being  contained  in  one  volume,  and  the  remain 
del  in  another. 
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and  service  they  held  in  a  dark  and  dismal  swamp.     Behold  how  Satan  labor- 
ed to  hinder  the  gospel  from  coming  into  New  England ! " 

It  was  on  Friday,  16th  March,  1621,  that  Sainosel  suddenly  appeared  at 
Plimouth,  and,  says  Moiirt,  "  He  vejy  holdly  came  all  alone,  and  along  the 
houses,  strait  to  the  rendezvous,  where  we  intercepted  him,  not  suffering  hun 
to  go  in,  as  undoubtedly  he  would,  out  of  his  boldness."  He  was  naked,  "only 
a  leather  about  his  waist,  with  a  fringe  about  a  span  long."  The  weather  was 
very  cold,  and  this  author  adds,  "We  cast  a  horseman's  coat  about  him."  To 
reward  them  for  their  hospitality,  Samoset  gave  them  whatever  informatioL 
they  desired.  "  He  had,  say  they,  leahied  some  broken  English  amongst  the 
Englishmen  that  came  to  fish  at  Mouhiggon,  and  knew  by  name  the  most  of 
the  caj)tains,  commanders,  and  masters,  that  usually  come  [there].  He  was  a 
man  free  in  speech,  so  far  as  he  could  express  his  mind,  and  oi  seemly  car- 
riage. We  questioned  him  of  many  things  :  he  was  the  first  savage  we  could 
meet  withal.  He  said  he  was  not  of  those  parts,  but  of  Moratiggon,  and  one 
of  the  sagamores  or  lords  thereof:  had  been  8  months  in  tliese  parts,  it  lying 
hence  [to  the  eastward]  a  day's  sail  with  a  great  wind,  and  five  days  by  land. 
He  discoursed  of  the  whole  country,  and  of  every  provhice,  and  of  their  sag- 
amores, and  their  number  of  men,  and  strength."  "  He  had  a  bow  and  two 
arrows,  the  one  headed,  and  the  other  unheaded.  He  was  a  tall,  strait  man ; 
the  hair  of  his  head  black,  long  behind,  only  short  before  ;  none  on  his  face  at 
all.  He  asked  some  beer,  but  we  gave  him  strong  water,  and  biscuit,  and 
butter,  and  cheese,  and  pudding,  and  a  piece  of  a  mallard ;  all  which  he  liked 
well."  "  He  told  us  the  place  where  we  now  live  is  called  Patuxet,  and  that 
about  4  years  ago  all  the  inhabitants  died  of  an  extraordinary  plague,  and  there 
is  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  remaming,  as  indeed  we  have  found  none ; 
so  as  there  is  none  to  hinder  our  possession,  or  lay  claim  unto  it.  All  the 
afternoon  we  spent  in  communication  with  hun.  We  would  gladly  been  rid 
of  him  at  night,  but  he  was  not  wiUing  to  go  this  night.  Then  we  thought  to 
carry  him  on  ship-board,  wherewith  he  was  well  content,  and  went  into  the 
shallop ;  but  the  wind  was  high  and  water  scant,  that  it  could  not  return  back. 
We  lodged  [with  him]  that  night  at  Stephen  Hopkins*  house,  and  watched 
him." 

Thus,  through  the  means  of  this  innocent  Indian,  was  a  correspondence 
happily  begun.  He  left  Plimouth  the  next  morning  to  return  to  Massasoil, 
who,  he  said,  was  a  sachem  having  under  him  60  men.  The  English  having 
left  some  tools  exposed  in  the  woods,  on  finding  that  they  were  missing,  rightly 
judged  the  Indians  had  taken  tl;em.  They  complained  of  this  to  Samoset  in 
rather  a  threatening  air.  "  We  willed  him  (say  they)  that  they  should  be 
brought  again,  otherwise  we  would  right  ourselves."  When  he  left  them  "  he 
promised  within  a  night  or  two  to  come  again,"  and  bring  some  of  MassasoWi 
men  to  trade  with  them  in  beaver  skins.  As  good  as  his  word,  Samoset  came 
the  next  Sunday,  "  and  brought  with  him  5  other  tall,  proper  men.  They  had 
every  man  a  deer's  skin  on  him ;  and  the  principal  of  them  had  a  wild  cat's 
skin,  or  such  like,  on  one  arm.  They  had  most  of  them  long  hosen  up  to  theii 
groins,  close  made ;  and  aboue  their  groins,  to  their  waist,  another  leather 
they  were  altogether  like  the  Irish  trousers.  They  are  of  complexion  like  oui 
English  gipsies ;  no  hair,  or  very  little,  on  their  faces ;  on  their  heads  long  haii 
to  their  shoulders,  only  cut  before;  some  trussed  up  before  with  a  feather 
broadwise  like  a  fan ;  another  a  fox-tail  hanging  out."  The  English  had 
charged  Samoset  not  to  let  any  who  came  with  him  bring  their  anns ;  these, 
therefore,  left  "their  bows  and  arrows  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  our  town. 
We  gave  them  ei\tertainraent  as  we  thought  was  fitting  th^m.  They  did  eal 
liberally  of  our  English  victuals,"  and  appeared  very  friendly ;  "  sang  and 
danced  after  their  manner,  like  anticks."  "Some  of  them  had  their  faces 
painted  black,  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin,  four  or  five  fingers  broad :  others 
after  other  fashions,  as  they  liked.  They  brought  three  or  four  skins,  but  we 
would  not  truck  with  them  all  that  day,  but  wished  them  to  bring  more,  and 
we  would  tnick  for  all ;  which  they  promised  within  a  night  or  two,  and 
would  leave  these  behind  them,  though  we  were  not  willing  they  should  ;  and 
tliey  brought  all  our  tools  again,  which  were  taken  in  the  woods,  in  our 
abseiice.     So,  becaise  of  the  day  [Sunday],  we  dismissed  them  so  soon  as  w« 
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could.  But  Samoset,  our  first  acquaiutance,  either  was  sick,  or  feigned  himself 
w),  and  would  not  go  witli  them,  and  stayed  with  us  till  Wednesday  inoruing. 
Then  we  sent  him  to  them,  to  know  tlie  rea>on  they  came  not  according  m 
their  words  ;  and  we  gave  hun  a  hat,  a  jmir  of  stockings  and  shoes,  a  shirt,  and 
a  piece  of  clodi  to  tie  about  his  waist." 

Samosel  returned  again,  the  next  day,  bringing  with  him  Squanto,  mentioned 
m  tlie  last  chapter.  He  was  "tlie  oidy  native  (says  Modrt's  Relation)  of 
Patuxet,  where  we  now  inhabit,  who  was  one  of  the  20  [or  24]  captives,  thai 
by  Hiait  were  carrieti  away,  and  hud  been  in  England,  and  tlwelt  in  Cornhill 
witli  master  John  Slaine^  a  merchant,  and  could  speak  a  little  English,  with 
three  others."  They  brought  a  few  articles  for  trade,  but  the  more  imjjoilant 
news  "  that  their  gre;it  sagamore,  Massasott,  was  hard  by,"  whose  inu-oduc- 
tion  to  them  accordingly  followed. 

In  June,  l(i21,  a  l>oy,  John  BiUington,  having  been  lost  in  the  woods,  several 
English,  with  Sqvuanio  and  Tokamahamon,  undertook  a  voyage  to  Nauset  in 
search  for  him.  Sqtumto  was  their  interpreter ;  "  the  other,  Tokamahamon,  a 
special  friend."  The  weather  was  fair  when  they  set  out,  "but  ere  they  had 
bieen  long  at  sea,  there  arose  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  with  much  lightning 
and  thunder,  insotnuch  tliat  a  [water]  s|M)ut  arose  not  far  from  them."  How- 
ever, they  escaped  danger,  and  arrivetl  at  night  at  Cummaquid.  Here  diey 
met  with  some  Indians,  who  informed  them  that  the  boy  was  at  Nauseu 
These  Indians  treated  tliem  with  great  kindness,  inviting  them  on  shore  to  eat 
with  them. 

lyanough  was  sachem  of  this  place,  and  these  were  his  men.  "  They  brought 
us  to  their  sachim  (says  Movrt)  or  governor,  whom  they  call  lyanough,"  who 
then  appeare<l  al)out  26  years  of  age,  "  but  very  personable,  gentle,  courteous, 
and  fair-contlitioned,  indeed,  not  like  a  savage,  save  for  his  attire.  His  enter- 
tainment was  answerable  to  his  psuls,  and  his  cheer  plentiful  and  various." 
Thus  is  portrayed  the  amiable  character,  lyanougk,  by  those  who  knew  him 
We  can  add  but  little  of  him  except  his  wretched  fate.  The  severity  executed 
upon  Wittuwamet  and  Peksuot  caused  such  consternation  and  dread  of  the 
English  among  many,  that  they  forsook  their  wonted  habitations,  fled  into 
swamps,  an<l  lived  in  unhealthy  places,  in  a  state  of  starvation,  until  many  died 
with  diseases  which  they  had  thus  contracted.  Among  such  victims  were 
hanovgh,  ^spinet,  Coneconam,  and  many  more.  Hence  the  English  supposed 
they  were  in  PeksivoVs  conspiracy,  as  will  be  more  particularly  related  here- 
after. 

While  the  English  were  with  Jyamyiiffh,  at  Cummaquid,  they  relate  that 
there  was  an  old  woman,  whom  they  judged  to  l)e  no  less  than  100  years  old, 
who  came  to  see  them,  becaust;  she  had  never  seen  English ;  "yet  '(say  they) 
[she]  could  not  behold  us  without  breaking  forth  into  great  passion,  weeping 
and  crying  excessively."  They  inquired  the  reason  of  it,  and  were  told  that 
she  had  tliree  sons,  "  who,  when  master  Hunt  was  in  these  parts,  went  aboard 
iiis  ship  to  trade  with  him,  and  he  carried  them  captives  into  Spain."  Squanto 
being  present,  who  was  carried  away  at  the  same  time,  was  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances,  and  thus  tlie  English  became  knowing  to  her  distress,  and 
told  her  they  were  sorry,  that  Hunt  was  a  bad  man,  but  that  all  the  other  Eng- 
lish were  well  dis|)osed,  and  would  never  injure  her.  They  then  gave  her  a 
few  trinkets,  which  considerably  api>eased  her. 

Our  voyagers  now  proceed  to  Nauset,  accompanied  by  lyanough  and  two 
of  his  men.  .^spinet  wrs  the  sachem  of  tliis  place,  to  whom  Squanto  was  sent, 
lyanough  and  his  men  having  gone  before.  Squanto  having  informed  ^spinet 
that  his  English  friends  had  come  for  the  boy,  he  "came  (they  relate)  with  a 
great  train,  and  brought  tlie  boy  with  him,"  one  carrying  him  through  tlie 
water.  This  being  at  or  near  tlie  place  where  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
English,  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  country,  as  has  been  related,  caused  them 
to  be  on  their  guard  at  this  time. 

At  this  time,  Spinet  had  in  his  company  "not  less  than  an  hundred;"  half 
of  whom  attended  the  boy  to  the  lioat,  and  the  rest  "  stood  aloof,"  with  their 
bows  and  arrows,  looking  on.  Aspiivd  deliveretl  up  the  boy  in  a  formal  man- 
ner, "behung  with  beads,  and  made  i>eace  w\\\x  us ;  we  bestowing  a  knife  on 
him,  and  likewise  oi:  anotlier,  that  first  entertained  the  boy,  and  brought  hiiv 
thitJrer." 
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lyanougk  did  not  accompany  the  expedition  in  their  return  from  Nau.set,  hut 
went  home  by  land,  and  was  ready  to  entertain  the  coiripauy  on  their  return. 
From  contrary  winds  and  a  want  of  fresh  water,  the  voyajjers  were  ohHged  to 
touch  again  at  Cummaquid.  "  There  (say  they)  we  met  again  with  lyanotigh, 
and  the  most  of  liis  town."  "He,  being  still  willing  to  gratify  us,  took  a  ruud- 
et,  and  led  our  men  in  the  dark  a  great  way  for  water,  but  could  find  none 
^od,  yet  brought  such  as  there  was  on  his  neck  with  them.  In  the  meantime 
Uie  women  joined  hand  in  hand,  singing  and  dancing  before  the  shallop  ;*  the 
men  also  showing  all  the  kindness  they  could,  lyanough  himself  taking  a 
bracelet  from  about  his  neck,  and  hanging  it  alwut  one  of  us." 

They  were  not  able  to  get  out  of  the  harbor  of  Cummaquid  from  baffling 
winds  and  tides,  which  lyanough  seeing,  the  next  morning  he  ran  along  the 
shore  after  them,  and  they  took  him  into  their  shallop,  and  returned  with  him 
to  his  town,  where  he  entertained  them  in  a  maimer  not  inferior  to  what  he  had 
done  before.  They  now  succeeded  in  getting  water,  and  shortly  after  returned 
acme  in  safety. 

While  at  Nauset,  the  English  heard  that  Massasoii  had  been  attacked  and 
carried  off"  by  the  Narragansets,  which  led  to  the  expedition  of  Standish  and 
AUerton  against  Caunbiiani,  as  will  be  found  related  in  his  life. 

About  this  time,  six  sachems  of  the  neighboring  country  had  their  fidelity 
tested,  by  being  called  upon  to  sign  a  treaty  subjecting  tliemselves  to  King 
James,  as  will  be  found,  also,  in  that  life.  But  to  return  again  to  Jlspind,  and 
other  sachems  of  Cape  Cod. 

By  the  imi)rovidence  of  a  company  settled  at  Wessaguscus,  under  the  direc/- 
tion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Weston,  in  1623,  they  had  been  brought  to  the  very  brink 
of  starvation  in  the  winter  of  that  year.  In  fact,  the  Plirnouth  peoj)le  were  but 
very  little  better  off;  and  but  for  the  kmdness  of  the  Indians,  the  worst  of 
consequences  njight  have  ensued  to  both  these  infant  colonies. 

As  the  winter  progressed,  the  two  colonies  entered  into  articles  of  agreement 
to  go  on  a  tniding  voyage  among  the  Indians  of  Cape  Cod  to  buy  corn,  and 
whatever  else  might  conduce  to  their  liveliliood.  Squanto  was  pilot  in  this 
expedition;  but  he  died  before  it  was  accomplished,  and  tlie  record  of  his 
death  stands  thus  in  Winslow's  Relation  : — 

"But  here  [at  Manamoyk,  since  Chatham],  though  they  had  determined  to 
make  a  second  essay  [to  pass  within  the  shoals  of  Cape  Cod] ;  yet  Grod  had 
othenvise  disposed,  who  struck  Tisquantum  with  sickness,  insomuch  as  he 
there  died,  which  crossed  their  southward  trading,  and  the  more,  because  the 
master's  sufficiency  was  much  doubted,  and  the  season  very  tempestuous,  and 
not  fit  to  go  upon  discovery,  having  no  guide  to  direct  them."  His  disorder, 
according  to  Prince,  was  a  fever,  "bleeding  much  at  the  nose,  which  the 
Indians  reckon  a  fatal  symptom."  He  desired  the  governor  would  pray  for 
him,  that  he  might  go  to  the  Englishmen's  God,  "  bequeathing  his  things  to 
sundry  of  his  English  friends,  as  remembrances  of  his  love ;  of  whom  we 
have  a  great  loss." 

Thus  died  the  famous  Squanto,  or  Tasquantum,  in  December,  1622.  To 
him  the  pilgrims  were  greatly  indebted,  although  he  often,  through  extreme 
folly  and  shortsightedness,  gave  them,  as  well  as  hunself  and  others,  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  as  in  the  life  of  Massasoii  and  Hohomak  will  appear. 

Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  the  pilot  was  taken  away  by 
death,  and  the  expedition  came  near  being  abandoned.  However,  before 
Squanto  died,  he  succeeded  in  introducing  his  friends  to  the  sachem  of  Mana- 
moick  and  his  people,  where  they  were  received  and  entertained  in  a  manner 
that  would  do  honor  to  any  people  in  any  age.  It  is  the  more  worthy  of 
remark,  as  none  of  the  English  had  ever  been  there  before,  and  were  utter 
strangers  to  them.  After  they  had  refreshed  them  "with  store  of  venison  and 
other  victuals,  which  they  brought  them  in  great  abundance,"  they  sold  them 
"  8  hogsheads  of  com  and  beans,  though  the  people  were  but  few^ 

From  Manamoick  they  proceeded  to  Alassachusetts,  but  could  do  nothing 

*  It  was  a  custom  with  most  Indian  nations  to  dance  when  strangers  came  among'  them. 
Baron  LaJiorUan  says  it  was  the  manner  of  the  Iroai")is  to  dance  "  lorsque  les  itrangert 
WtT'ent  dans  leur  pais,  ou  que  leurs  erinemis  envoienl  des  ambassadeurs  pour  fairt  des  propt 
tit'   M  depaiz.' — AUmcires  dt  U Amerique,  ii.  110. 
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tlien;,  SIS  Mr.  We^tovLS  men  had  ruined  the  market  hy  giving  "asnrichfora 
quart  of  curn,  Jii?  we  usiid  to  do  for  a  l)eaver's  skiu."  Therefore  tliey  returned 
ajrain  to  Cape  Cod,  to  Nauset,  "  where  the  sjichem  Aspintt  used  the  governor 
very  kindly,  and  wliere  tliey  houglit  8  or  10  hogsheads  of  corn  and  Iteans.  also 
at  a  place  ralleti  Maitachitst,  where  they  had  hke  kind  entertainment  and  roru 
also."  While  here,  a  violent  storm  drove  on  shore  and  so  damaged  their  j)iiuiace, 
that  they  «*oul«l  not  get  their  corn  on  board  the  shii>:  so  they  made  a  stack  of  it, 
and  se«-ined  it  lioin  tiie  weather,  by  covering  it  with  mats  and  sedge.  Asjnnet 
was  desired  to  watch  and  keep  wild  animals  from  destroying  it,  until  they 
could  send  for  it  ;  also,  not  to  suffer  their  boat  to  be  concerned  with.  All  this 
he  f-iithfully  did,  and  the  governor  returned  home  by  land,  "receiving  great 
kindness  from  the  Indians  by  the  way."  At  this  time  thei*e  was  a  gre.-it  sick- 
ness among  the  Masstichusetts  Indians,  "not  unlike  tlie  plague,  if  not  the 
same;"  hut  no  particulai's  of  it  are  recorded. 

Some  time  afler,  Standish  went  to  bring  the  coin  left;  at  Nauset,  an( I,  ns  usual, 
gets  himself  into  difficulty  with  the  Indians.  One  o{  AspintVs  men  haj)|>eniug 
to  come  to  one  of  Slandish's  boats,  which  l)eing  left  entirely  without  guard,  he 
look  out  a  few  trinkets,  such  Jis  "  beads,  scissoi-s,  and  other  trifles,"  which  when 
the  English  captain  found  out,  "he  took  ceitain  of  his  company  with  him,  and 
went  to  the  sachem,  telling  him  what  had  happened,  and  re<]uiring  the  same 
again,  or  the  paity  tliat  stole  them,"  ^or  else  he  would  reveiif^t  U  on  them  btj^re 
his  defjarture,"  and  so  de|>aited  for  the  night,  ^refusing;  whatsoever  kindness  they 
offcrea."  However,  the  next  morning,  Aspinet,  attended  by  many  of  his  men, 
went  to  the  English,  "in  a  st;itely  manner,  and  restored  all  the  "trifles;"  for 
the  exj>osing  of  which  the  English  deserved  ten  times  as  much  reprehension 
its  the  nuui  tor  taking  them. 

Sipianto  being  the  only  person  that  escaped  the  great  sickness  at  Patuxet, 
iijjuirei-s  for  an  account  of  that  calamity  will  very  reasonably  expect  to  find  it 
in  a  history  «»f  his  life.  We  therefore  will  relate  all  tlial  is  kno>vn  of  it,  not 
elsewhere  to  be  noticed  in  our  progress.  The  extent  of  its  rav.nges,  as  near  an 
we  can  judge,  was  from  Narraganset  Bay  to  Kennelieck,  or  jierhaps  Penob- 
scot, and  was  supposed  to  have  connjiericed  alwut  1617,  and  the  length  of  its 
duration  seetns  to  have  been  between  two  and  three  years,  as  it  was  nearly 
abated  in  IG19.  The  Indians  gave  a  frightful  accoimt  of  it,  saying  that  they 
died  so  fast  "tiiat  the  living  were  not  able  to  biirv  the  dead."  When  tlie  Eng- 
lish airived  in  the  country,  their  bones  were  thick  upon  llie  ground  in  many 
places;  This  they  looked  u|H)n  as  a  great  providence,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
destn)yed  "  multitudes  of  the  barbarous  heathen  to  make  way  for  tlie  chosen 
|M50]tle  of  God." 

"  Some  had  expired  in  fip^ht. — the  brands 
Slili  nisted  in  their  hoiiy  hands. — 

In  pla^ie  and  famine  some." — Campbell 

All  wars  and  disasters,  in  those  days,  were  thought  to  be  preceded  by  some 
strange  natural  appearance,  or,  as  appeared  to  them,  unnatural  appearance  or 
phenomenon ;  hence  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  in  1618,  was  considered  by 
some  the  precursor  of  this  pestilence.* 

We  will  give  here,  from  a  curious  work.f  in  the  language  of  the  author,  an 
interesting  passage,  relating  to  this  melancholy  period  of  the  history  of  the 
people  of  Massasoit,  in  which  he  refers  to  Squanto.  After  relating  the  fate  of 
a  French  ship's  crew  among  the  Wampanoags,  as  extracted  in  the  life  of  Mas- 
aasoit,  in  continuation  of  the  account,  he  proceeds  thus:  "But  contrary  wise, 
[the  Indians  having  said  "  they  were  so  many  that  God  could  not  kill  them," 
when  one  of  the  Frenchmen  rebuked  them  for  their  "wickedness,"  telling 
them  God  would  destroy  them,]  in  short  time  after,  the  hand  of  God  fell 
heavily  upon  them,  with  such  a  mortall  stroake,  that  they  died  on  heaps,  as 
they  lay  in  their  liouses,  and  the  living,  that  were  able  to  shift  for  themselvos, 
would  runne  away  and  let  them  dy,  and  let  their  carkases  ly  above  tne  ground 

*  The  year  1618  seems  to  have  been  very  fruitful  in  comets,  "as  therein  no  less  than 
four  were  observed."  /.  Mather't  Dixcoiirge  concerning  Comett,  108.  Boston,  12mo.  1B83. 
There  may  be  seen  a  curious  passage  concerning  the  comet  of  1618  in  Rushtoorth't  BiuL 
Col.  of  that  year. 

-f  New  English  Canaan,  23,  by  Thomaa  Morton,  4to.  Amsterdam,  1637. 
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without  buriall.  For  in  a  j)lace  where  many  inhahiterl,  there  hath  been  l«ut 
one  left  alive  to  toll  what  bei^aine  of  the  rest  ;  tl  e  livinj^  being  (iis  it  seems)  not 
able  to  buiy  the  dead.  Tliey  were  left  tor  crowes,  kites,  and  vermine  to  i)ray 
upon.  And  the  bones  and  skulls,  upon  the  several!  places  of  their  habitations, 
made  such  a  spectacle,  alter  my  coniming  into  tiiose  parts,*  that,  as  I  travailed 
in  that  forrest  nere  the  Massachussets,  it  seetned  to  me  a  new-found  Golgotha." 

Sir  Ferdi'.iando  Gorges,  as  we  liave  seen,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  coast 
of  New  England.  After  his  design  failed  at  Sagadahock,  he  tells  us  that  he 
sent  over  a  shij)  upon  his  own  account,  which  was  to  leave  a  company  imder 
one  Vines,f  to  remain  and  trade  in  the  country.  These  were  his  own  servants, 
tuid  he  ordered  "them  to  leave  the  ship  and  ship's  company,  for  to  follow  their 
business  in  the  usual  place,  (for,  he  says,  I  knew  they  would  not  be  di-awn  to 
seek  by  any  means,)  by  these,  and  the  help  of  those  natives  formerly  sent  over, 
I  come  to  be  truly  informed  of  so  much  as  gave  me  assiu-ance  that  in  time  1 
should  want  no  undertakei-s,  though  as  yet  I  was  forced  to  hire  men  to  stay 
there  the  winter  quarter,  at  extreme  rates,  and  not  without  danger,  for  that  the 
war|  had  consumed  the  Hjishaba,  and  the  most  of  the  great  sagamores,  with 
such  men  of  action  Jis  followed  them,  and  those  that  remained  were  sore 
afflicted  with  the  plague  ;  for  that  the  country  was  in  a  maimer  left  void  of 
iidiabitants.  Notwithstanding,  Vines,  and  the  rest  with  him  that  lay  in  the 
cjibins  with  those  people  that  died,  some  more,  some  less,  mightily,  (blessed  be 
God  for  it)  not  one  of  them  ever  felt  their  hearls  to  ache  while  they  stayed 
there."  Here,  although  we  arc  put  in  possession  of  several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant facts,  yet  our  venerable  author  is  deficient  in  one  of  the  main  particulars — 
I  mean  that  of  dates.  Therefore  we  gain  no  further  data  as  to  the  time  or 
continuance  of  this  |)lague  among  the  Indians  ;  for  Sir  Ferdinando  adds  to  the 
above,  "  imd  this  course  I  held  some  years  together,  but  nothing  to  my  private 
|)rofit,"  &c. 

In  Ca[)t.  Smithes  account  of  Nrav  England,  published  in  1(531,  he  has  a 
pjussage  about  the  plague,  which  is  riuich  like  that  we  have  given  above  from 
Morton.  The  shi{)  cast  away,  he  says,  was  a  fishing  vessel,  and  the  man  that 
ihey  kept  a  prisoner,  on  telling  them  lie  feared  his  God  would  destroy  them, 
their  kuig  made  him  stand  on  the  top  of  a  liill,  aiul  collected  his  i)eople  about 
it  that  the  man  might  see  how  numerous  they  were.  When  he  had  done  this, 
he  demanded  of  the  Frenchman  whether  liis  (jfod,  that  he  told  so  much  about, 
had  so  many  men,  and  whether  they  could  kill  all  those.  On  his  assuring  the 
king  that  he  could,  they  derided  him  as  before.  Soon  after.  The  jilague  cairied 
off"  all  of  the  Massachusetts,  5  or  GOO,  leaving  only  .'30,  of  whom  28  were  killed 
by  their  neighbors,  the  other  two  escaping  until  the  English  came,  to  whom 
they  gave  their  country.  The  English  told  the  Indians  that  the  disease  was 
the  plague.  Ca])t.  Smith  says  this  account  is  second  hand  to  hiui,  and  thtrefore 
begs  to  be  excused  if  it  be  not  true  in  all  its  particulai-s. 

We  have  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in  Indian 
history. 

Massasoit,  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  resided  at  a  [)lace  called  Pokanoket 
or  Pawkumiawkut,  by  the  Indians,  which  is  now  included  in  the  tov/n  of  Bris- 
tol, Rhode  Island.  He  was  a  chief  renowned  more  in  peace  than  war,  and 
was,  as  long  as  he  lived,  a  friend  to  the  English,  notwithstanding  they  cojumitted 
repeated  usurpations  upon  his  lands  and  liberties. 

This  chiers  name  has  been  written  with  great  variation,  as  JVoosamequin,  Asvh- 
mequin,  Oosarnequen,  Osamekin,  Oivsamequin,OiDsaviequine,Ussamequen,  IVasam- 
egin,  &c. ;  but  the  name  by  which  he  is  generally  known  in  history,  is  that  with 
which  we  commence  his  life.§     Mr.  Pnnce,  in  his  Annals,  says  of  tiiat  name, 

*  Mr.  Morton  first  came  over  in  1022.  He  settled  near  Weymouth.  After  great  trouble 
and  losses  from  those  of  a  ditTereut  religion,  he  was  banished  out  of  the  country,  and  had  his 
property  sequestered,  but  soon  after  returned.  He  died  in  York,  IVIe.,  1R46.  If  it  be  prelende<^ 
that  Morton  had  no  religion,  we  say,  "  Judge  not."     He  professed  to  have. 

i  Mr.  Richard  Vines.  America  painted  to  the  Life,  by  Ferd.  Gorges,  Esq.  4to.  Lond.  166„ 

X  A  great  war  among  the  Indians  at  this  time  is  mentioned  by  most  of  the  first  writers,  bat 
'he  paiticulars  of  it  cannot  be  known.  It  seems  to  have  been  between  the  Tarratines  and 
t-ibes  to  the  west  of  Pascalaqua. 

<S  Some  have  derived  the  name  of  Massachusetts  from  this  chief,  but  thiit  conjecture  is  not 
•o  be  heeded.     If  any  man  knew,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  Rcger  Williama  did 
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"-the  printed  accounts  generally  spell  him  Massasoit ;  Gov.  Lirculford  writes 
biin  Massasoyt,  and  Massasoyet ;  but  I  find  the  ancient  people,  fi-otn  their 
fathen?  in  Plimouth  colony,  pronounced  his  name  Ma-sas-so-it.*^  Still  we  find 
no  inclination  to  change  a  letter  in  a  name  so  venerable,  and  which  has  been  so 
long  established ;  for  if  a  writer  suflTer  the  spirit  of  innovation  in  himself,  he 
knows  not  where  to  stop,  and  we  pronounce  him  no  antiquary. 

It  has  often  been  thought  strange,  that  so  mild  a  sachem  as  Massasoit  should 
have  {)Ossessed  so  great  a  country,  and  our  wonder  has  been  increased  when 
we  consider,  that  Indian  possessions  are  generally  ol)tained  by  prowess  and 
great  peraonal  courage.  We  know  of  none  who  coidd  boast  of  such  extensive 
auminions,  where  all  were  contented  to  consider  themselves  his  friends  and 
children.  Powhatan,  Pontiac,  Little-turtle,  Tecumseh,  and  many  more  that  we 
could  name,  have  swayed  many  tribes,  but  theire  was  a  temporary  union,  in  an 
emergency  of  war.  That  Massasoit  should  be  able  to  hold  so  many  tribes 
together,  without  constant  war,  required  qualities  belonging  only  to  few.  That 
he  wiis  not  a  warrior  no  one  will  allow,  when  the  testimony  of  Annaioon  is  so 
direct  to  the  point.  For  that  great  cliief  gave  Capt.  Church  "an  account  of 
what  mighty  success  he  had  had  formerly,  in  the  wars  against  maiiy  nations 
of  Indians,  when  he  served  Asvhmequin,  Philip's  father." 

The  limits  of  his  country  towards  the  Nipmuks,  or  inland  Indians,  are  not 
precise,  but  upon  the  east  and  west  we  are  sure.  It  is  evident,  however,  fit)m 
the  following  extract,  that,  in  1647,  the  Nipmuks  were  rather  uncertain  about 
their  sachem,  and  probably  belonged  at  one  time  to  Massasoit,  and  at  anotlier 
to  the  Narragansets,  or  others,  as  circumstances  impelled.  "The  Nopnat 
(Nipnet,  or  Nipmuk)  Indians  having  noe  sachem  of  their  own  are  at  liberty; 
part  of  them,  by  their  own  choice,  doe  appertaine  to  the  Narraganset  sachem, 
and  parte  to  the  Mohegens."*  And  certainly,  in  1660,  those  of  Quabaog 
belonged  to  Massasoit  or  Wassamegin,  as  he  was  then  called  (if  he  be  tlie 
same),  as  will  be  evident  from  facts,  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  Uncas.  He 
owned  Cape  Cod,  and  all  that  part  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  between 
Narraganset  and  Massachusetts  bays;  extemling  inland  between  Pawtucket 
and  Charles  rivers,  a  distance  not  satisfactorily  ascertJiined,  as  was  said  liefore, 
logetiier  with  all  the  contiguous  islands.  It  was  filled  with  many  tribes  or 
nations,  and  all  looking  up  to  him,  to  sanction  all  their  exj)eilitions,  and  i*ettie 
all  their  difficulties.  And  we  may  remark,  further,  with  regard  to  the 
Nipmuks,  that  at  one  time  they  were  his  tributaries.  And  this  seems  the  more 
firobable,  for  in  Philip's  war  there  was  a  constant  intenroui-se  between  them, 
and  when  any  of  his  men  made  an  escape,  their  com-se  wjis  directly  into  the 
country  of  the  Nipmuks.  No  such  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  Niura- 
gansets  and  either  of  these.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  a  mebsenger  from  the 
Narnigansets  arriveil  in  the  country  of  the  Nipmuks,  with  the  lieads  of  some 
of  the  English,  to  siiow  that  they  had  joined  in  the  war,  (.e  was  at  first  fired 
ujjon,  tiiough  afterwards,  when  two  additional  heads  Tvere  brought,  he  was 
received  with  them. 

Massasoit  had  several  j)laces  of  residence,  but  the  j)nncipal  was  Mount  Hope, 
or  Pokanoket.  The  English  early  gave  it  the  name  of  Mount  Hope,  but  from 
what  sircumstance  we  have  not  learned.  Some  suppose  the  words  Mount  Hope 
corrupted  from  the  Indian  words  Mon-top,^  but  with  what  reason  we  are  not 
infonned.  Since  we  have  thus  early  noticed  the  seat  of  the  ancient  chiefs,  be- 
fore proceeding  with  the  life  of  the  first  of*  the  W^amj)anoags,  we  will  give  a 
descrijjtion  of  it.  It  apjjears  to  the  best  aavantage  frouj  the  villsige  of  Fall 
River,  in  tlie  town  of  Troy,  Massachusetts,  from  which  it  is  distant  a'>out  four 
miles.  From  tliis  place,  its  top  veiy  much  resembles  tlie  dome  of  the  state- 
He  learned  from  the  Indian  themselves,  "that  the  Massac  liusetts  icere  callfd  so  from  the  Bluf 
Hills."  In  the  vocabulary  of  Indiaji  words.,  by  Rev.  Jo/izi  Cotton,  the  defi.iil.oi.  of  Massa- 
chusett  is,  "  an  hill  in  the' form  of  an  arrow'^t  h^ad." 

*  Records  of  the  U.  Col.  in  Hazard,  ii.  9?. 

t  Alden's  Collection  of  Epitaphs,  iv.  685.  President  Stiles,  m  h5i  notes  to  the  second 
edition  of  Church's  Hist.  Philip's  War,  p.  7,  spells  it  Mont-hwp :  but  u  is  not  so  in  the 
text  of  either  edition.  Moreover,  we  have  not  been  able  to  disco  irer  that  Man-top  is  derivec 
from  Indian  word  or  words,  and  do  not  bositate  to  pro.iov.^^  it  a  corruption  of  the  twc 
English  words  commonly  used  in  naming  it. 
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liouse  in  Boston,  as  seen  from  many  places  in  the  vicinity,  at  four  or  five  iciles 
distaii';e.  Its  height  by  admeasurement  is  said  to  be  about  200  feet.*  It  is 
\'ery  steep  on  tlie  side  towards  Pocasset,  and  its  ajjpeai-ance  is  very  regular 
'i'o  its  natural  appearance  a  gentlemjm  of  Bi'istol  has  contributed  to  ad<i 
materially,  by  placing  upon  its  summit  a  circular  summer-house,  and  this  is  a 
ftrincipal  reason  why  it  so  much  resembles  the  Msissachusetts  state-house. 
This  mount,  therefore,  since  some  time  previous  to  1824,  does  not  appear  as  in 
the  days  of  MassasoU,  and  as  it  did  to  his  early  friends  and  visitors,  JVinsloto 
and  Hamden.  It  wjis  sufficiently  picturesque  without  such  addition,  as  an 
inunense  stone  originally  formed  its  summit,  and  completed  its  domelike 
appearance.  The  octagonal  sunnner-house  being  placed  upon  this,  completes 
the  cu[)ola  or  turret.  From  this  the  view  of  Providence,  Warren,  Bristol,  anil, 
indeed,  the  whole  surrounding  country,  is  very  beautiful. 

This  eminence  was  known  among  the  Narragansets  by  the  name  Poknnokd, 
which  signified  in  their  language  the  wood  or  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  icater, 
and  to  the  VVampanoags  by  the  name  Sounoanis.  And  it  is  worthy  remark  here 
that  Kueqrienaku  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  Philadelphia  now  stamls. 
Mr.  Heckewelder  says,  it  signified  the  grove  of  the  long  pine  trees.  There  was  a 
place  in  Middleborough,  and  another  in  Raynham,  where  he  spent  some  part 
of  particular  seasons,  perhaps  the  summer.  The  place  in  Raynham  was  near 
Fowling  Pond,  and  he  no  doubt  had  many  others. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  is  the  fii-st,  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  tliat  set  foot 
upon  the  shores  of  New  England.  This  was  in  158G,  about  seven  years  after 
he  had  taken  possession,  and  named  the  same  country  New  England  or  New 
Albion,  upon  the  western  side  of  the  continent  It  is  an  error  of  long  standing, 
that  Prince  Charles  named  the  country  New  England,  and  it  even  now  so 
stands  upon  the  pages  of  history.  But  it  is  very  clear  that  Sir  Francis  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  it.  American  historians  seem  to  have  looked  no  fur- 
ther than  Prince  and  Robertson,  and  hence  assert  that  Gapt.  Smith  named  the 
country  New  England.  We  will  now  hear  Smith  \  on  this  matter.  "  New 
England  is  that  part  of  America,  in  the  Ocean  sea,  opposite  to  JVoua  Jllhion,  in 
the  South  Sea,  discovered  by  the  most  memorable  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  his 
voyage  about  the  world,  in  regard  whereof,  this  is  stiled  New  England." 

Capt.  Smith,  in  1614,  made  a  survey  of  the  coast  of  what  is  now  New  Eng- 
land, and  because  the  country  was  already  named  New  England,  or,  wliich  is 
the  same,  New  Albion,  upon  its  western  coast,  he  thought  it  most  j)roper  to 
stamp  it  anew  upon  the  eastern.  Therefore  Capt.  Synith  neither  takes  to  him- 
self the  honor  of  naming  New  England,  as  some  writers  of  authority  assert,  nor 
does  he  give  it  to  King  Charles,  as  Dr.  Robertson  and  many  othere,  copying  him, 
have  done. 

The  noble  and  generous  minded  Smith,  unlike  Americus,  would  not  j)ermit 
or  suffer  his  respected  friend  and  cotemporary  to  be  deprived  of  any  honor 
due  to  him  in  his  day  ;  and  to  which  we  may  attribute  the  revival  of  the  name 
New  England  in  1614. 

It  was  upon  some  part  of  CfL\ie  Cod  that  the  great  circumnavigjitor  landed. 
He  was  visited  by  the  "king  of  the  country,"  who  submitted  his  territories  to 
him,  as  Hioh  had  done  on  the  western  coast.  After  several  days  of  mutual 
trade,  and  exchange  of  kindnesses,  during  which  time  the  natives  became 
greatly  attached  to  Sir  Francis,  he  departed  for  England.  Whether  the  "  king 
of  the  country  "  here  mentioned  were  Massasoit,  we  have  not  the  means  of 
knowing,  as  our  accounts  do  not  give  any  name  ;  but  it  was  upon  his  domin- 
ions that  this  first  landing  was  made,  and  we  have  therefore  thought  it  proper 
to  be  thus  particular,  and  wliich,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  not  be  unaccepta- 
ble to  our  readers.^ 

*  Yamo^deii,  259. 

t  See  his  "  Description  of  N.  England,"  and  the  error  maj*  henceforth  be  dispensed  with. 

X  The  first  autliorily  wliich  we  found  for  these  interesting  facts,  (interesting  to  evenj  son  of 
New  England,)  is  a  work  entitled  "  Naval  Biography,"  &c.  of  Great  Britain,  2  vols.  8vo. 
London,  1806,  and  is  in  these  words  : — "  The  first  attempt  towards  a  regular  colonization  of 
N  England,  occurs  in  the  year  1606.  It  will  easily  be  recollected,  that  this  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent  was  first  distinguished  by  the  captains  Barlow  and  Amidas ;  that  Sir  Francit 
Drake,  when  he  touched  here  on  his  return  from  the  West  Indies,  in  1686,  was  the  first  Eng» 
lisliman  who  landed  in  these  parts,  and  to  whom  one  of  the  Indian  kings  submitted  his  territory ; 
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Smith  huided  in  many  places  upon  the  shores  of  MassasoWs  dominions,  one 
of  which  places  he  named  Plimouth,  which  happened  to  be  tlie  same  which 
now  l)ears  that  name. 

Our  accounts  make  CapL  Bartholomew  Gosnold  the  next  visitor  to  the  shores 
of  Massasoit,  after  Sir  Francis  Drake.  His  voyage  was  in  1602,  and  he  was 
tlie  fii-st  who  came  in  a  direct  course  from  Old  to  New  England.  He  landed 
in  the  same  place  where  Sir  Francis  did  16  yeai-s  before.  The  route  had  hith- 
erto been  by  the  Canaries  and  West  India  Islands,  and  a  voyage  to  and  from 
New  England  took  up  nearly  a  year. 

We  can  know  notliing  of  the  early  times  of  Massasoit.  Our  next  visitor  to 
his  country,  that  we  shall  here  notice,  was  Capt.  Thomas  Dermer.  This  was 
in  May,  1619.  He  sailed  for  Monhigon  ;  thence,  in  that  montli,  for  Virginia, 
in  an  open  ])innace ;  consequently  was  obliged  to  keep  close  in  shore.  He 
found  places  which  had  been  inhabited,  but  at  that  time  contained  no  people  ; 
and  farther  onward  nearly  all  were  dead,  of  a  great  sickness,  which  was  then 
prevailing,  but  nearly  abated.  When  he  came  to  I'limouth,  all  were  dead. 
From  thence  he  traveled  a  day's  journey  into  the  country  westward,  to  Na- 
masket,  now  Middleljoroiigh.  From  this  place  he  sent  a  messenger  to  visit 
Massasoit.  In  this  expedition,  he  redeemed  two  Frenchmen  from  MassasoO's 
people,  who  had  been  cast  away  on  the  coast  three  yeare  before. 

But  to  be  more  paiticulai*  with  Capt.  Dermer,  we  will  hear  him  in  his  own 
mamier,  which  is  by  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Samuel  Purchas,  the  compiler  of  the 
Pilgrimage,  dated  27  Dec.  1619. 

"  When  I  arrived  at  my  savage's  \Sqiuinto's'\  native  country,  (finding  al! 
dead,)  I  travelled  alongst  a  day's  journey,  to  a  place  called  ^ummastaquyt, 
where  finding  inhabitants,  I  despatched  a  messenger,  a  day's  journey  farther 
west,  to  Pocanokit,  which  borderetli  on  tlie  sea ;  whence  came  to  see  me  two 
kings,  attended  with  a  guard  of  50  armed  men,  who  being  well  satisfied  with 
tliat  my  savage  and  I  discoursed  unto  them,  (being  desirous  of  novelty,)  gave 
me  content  in  whatsoever  I  demanded ;  where  I  found  that  former  relations 
were  true.    Here  I  redeemed  a  Frenchman,  and  afterwards  another  at  Massta- 

aiid  tliat  Capl.  Gosnoll,  who  made  a  little  stay  in  the  same  place,  g^ave  such  a  report  of  N. 
England  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  adventurous  countrymen,  some  of  whom  immediatel}' 
procured  a  charter,"  &c. — Vol.  I.  p.  337,  338  If  we  could  know  from  whence  the  above  was 
taken  (that  is,  the  authority  the  writer  of  that  work  made  use  of),  it  might  at  once,  perhaps, 
settle  the  question.  Oldmixon,  I.  25,  has  the  same  fact,  though  not  quite  so  circumstantially 
related.  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  I.  Vol.  of  the  Hist.  United  States,  supposes  Oldmixon,  tlirougii 
carelessness,  mistakes  Drake's  landing  in  California,  in  1579,  for  that  in  N.  England,  in  low, 
because,  as  we  suppose,  he  bad  not  seen  the  fact  elsewhere  stated.  But  DraSe  was  40  days 
from  Virginia  to  Plymouth,  which  would  give  him  time  enough  to  have  visited. N.  England. 
See  "  The  l^ife  and  Dangerous  Voyages  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,"  &,c.,  small  12mo.,  London, 
(without  date),  page  133.     See  also  Stitli's  Virginia,  p.  16. 

What  is  said  in  Blome's  account  of  America,  p.  210,  is  not  very  conclusive.  His  words 
are,  "  The  year  following  |1585),  Sir  Ricluxrd  Greenrile  conveyed  an  English  colony  thither 
[this  author"  mistakes  the  situation  of  the  places  he  describes,  in  a  wretched  manner],  under  the 
government  of  IMr.  Ralph  Lane,  who  continued  there  [^'et  he  is  sp>eaking  of  N.  Eng.]  till  the 
next  year  (ISST)),  but,  upo«  some  extraordinary  occasion,  returned,  with  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
into  England,  being  accounted  by  some  the  first  discoverer  thereof."  Blome's  work  was 
printed  in  ](>87,  ana  may  have  been  Oldmixon's  authority.  In  the  Gent.  Mag.,  Vol.  XXV., 
p.  291,  it  is  said,  "  Sir  Prancis  Drake,  who  made  a  discent  on  the  coast,  continued  there  but  a 
very  short  time,  so  that  whatever  had  been  known  of  this  country  was  so  much  forgotten  in  1C02, 
lliat  Gosnold  foil  in  with  the  coast  by  accident,  as  he  was  pursuing  another  design."  Forster's 
error  about  Sir  Francis's  being  on  the  coast  in  1585,  is  surprising;  but  it  is  still  more  surpris- 
ing that  any  one,  pretending  to  be  an  historian,  should  copy  it.  See  Forster,  295,  and  Ansjnjch, 
Newfoundland,  74.  In  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  an  account  of  Sir  Bernard  Drake'i 
expedition  to  the  New  England  seas,  in  1585,  may  be  seen  ;  also  in  Purchase,  v.  1882.  Queen 
Elizabeth  sent  over  Sir  Bei-nard.  with  a  naval  force,  to  dispossess  any  Portuguese,  or  others, 
that  he  might  find  fishing  there.  He  found  many  vessels  emploved  in  that  business,  some  of 
which  he  captured,  Emd  dispersed  the  rest,  and  returned  to  England  with  several  Portuguese 
prizes.  Now  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Elizabeth  had  instructetl  Sir  Francis  to  coast  up 
into  these  seas,  when  he  had  fiuished  his  designs  in  South  America  and  Virginia,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  vessels  of  other  nations  usurping  the  rights  of  her  citizens ;  and  hence  inattentive 
writers  liave  confounded  the  names  of  Sir  Bernard  and  Sir  Francis,  the^'  being  both  distin- 
guished admirals  at  that  time,  and  both  having  the  same  surname,  and  originally  of  the  same 
family.  TTie  expedition  of  Sir  Bernard  was  the  year  before  that  of  S..  Francis,  and  hence 
arose  the  anach'onism.  Several  English  navigators  had  been  on  this  coast  before  IfiOO.  Capt 
Georo:e  Drake  i»adc  a  voyage  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in  1593;  but  whether  any  of  taein 
tanded  in  what  is  no-v  New  England,  is  at  present  unknown.  • 
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chusit,  who  three  years  since  escaped  shipwrc  rk  at  ihe  north-east  of  Cai)e 
Coil."  ■  .    .         . 

We  have  mentioned  his  interview  with  Massasoii,  whom  we  suppose  was 
one  of  the  kuigs  mentioned  in  the  letter,  and  Quadequina  was  no  douht  tiie 
other. 

In  another  letter,  Mr.  Dernier  says  the  Indians  would  have  killed  him  at 
Naniasket,  had  not  Squanto  enti'eated  hard  for  him.  "  Their  desu'e  of  revenge 
(he  adds)  was  occasioned  by  an  Englishman,  who,  havmg  many  of  them  on 
boai-d,  made  great  slaughter  of  them  with  their  murderers  and  small  shot,  when 
(as  they  say)  they  oft'ered  no  injuiy  on  their  pai-ts." 

Mr.  Thomas  Morton,*  the  autlior  who  made  himself  so  merry  at  the  expense 
of  the  Pilgrims  of  Plimouth,  hjis  the  following  passage  concerning  these 
Frenchmen : — "  It  fortuned  some  few  yeares  before  tlic  English  came  to 
inhabit  at  new  Phmmouth  in  New  England,  that,  upon  some  distast  given  in 
the  Massachussets  Bay,  by  Frenchmen,  then  traduig  there  with  the  natives  for 
beaver,  they  set  upon  the  men,  at  such  advantage,  that  they  killed  manie  of 
them,  burned  their  shipp,  then  riding  at  anchor  by  an  island  there,  now  called 
PtddocKs  Island,  in  memory  of  Leonard  Peddock  that  landed  there,  (where 
many  wilde  anckiesf  haunted  that  time,  which  hee  thought  had  bin  tame,)  dis- 
tributing them  unto  five  sachems  which  were  lords  of  the  severall  territories 
adjoyning,  they  did  kee[>  them  so  long  as  they  lived,  only  to  sport  themselves 
at  them,  and  made  these  five  Frenchmen  fetch  them  wood  and  water,  which  is 
the  generall  worke  they  require  of  a  servant.  One  of  tliese  five  men  oudiving 
the  rest,  had  learned  so  much  of  their  language,  as  to  rebuke  them  for  their 
bloudy  deede :  saying  that  God  would  be  angry  with  them  for  it ;  and  that  he 
would  in  his  displeasure  destroy  them ;  but  the  salvages  (it  seems,  boasting 
of  tlieu-  strength)  replyed,  and  said,  that  they  were  so  many  that  God  could  not 
kill  them."  This  seems  to  be  the  same  story,  only  diflferendy  told  from  that 
related  above  from  Smith. 

Dec.  11,  O.  S.,t  1620,  the  pilgrims  had  arrived  at  Plimouth,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  a  portion  of  MassasoiPs  country.  With  the  nature  of  their 
proceedings,  he  was  at  first  unacquauited,  and  sent  occasionally  some  of  his 
men  to  observe  tlieir  strange  motions.  Very  few  of  these  Indians,  however, 
were  seen  by  the  pilgrims.  At  length  he  sent  one  of  his  men,  who  had  been 
?ome  time  with  the  English  fishing  vessels  about  the  country  of  the  Kenne- 
Oeck,  and  had  learned  a  Tittle  of  their  language,  to  observe  more  strictly  what 
'Vas  progressing  amon^  the  strangers  at  his  place  of  Patuxet,  which  these 
ntruders  now  called  Plimouth.    This  was  in  March,  1621. 

*  In  his  "  New  Canaan,"  22,  23. 

t  Modern  naturalists  do  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  this  animal ! 

X  The  lenorth  of  a  year  was  fixed  by  Juliiis  Ccesar  at  365  days  and  6  hours,  or  3651  days. 
This  i  of  a  day  being  omitted  for  4  years  amounted  to  a  whole  day,  and  was  then  aadecl  to 
the  365  in  the  month  of  February,  which  4th  year  was  called  leap  year,  because  it  leaped 
forward  one  day.  But  by  this  supputation  it  was  perceived  that  the  year  was  too  long,  and 
consequently  ihe  seasons  were  getting  out  of  place.  Pope  Gregory  found,  in  1582,  that  the 
vernal  equinox,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Nicene  council,  A.  D.  325,  fell  on  21  March,  fell  now 
10  days  beyond  it ;  therefore  he  ordered  10  days  to  be  struck  out  of  October,  1582  ;  and  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  difficiilty  in  future,  decreed  that  3  da^s  should  be  abated  in  every 
400  years,  by  restoring  leap  years  to  common  years  at  the  end  ot  3  successive  centuries,  and 
makmg  leap  year  agam  at  the  close  of  every  4th  century.  Thus  1700,  1800,  1900,  2100,  ifeo. 
though  divisible  b,'  4,  are  common  years,  but  2000,  2400,  2800,  &c.  are  leap  years.  This 
method  of  keep.ng  the  year  is  called  New  Style,  and  that  before  the  reformation  by 
Gregory,  Old  Style.  Even  this  correction  does  not  set  the  year  exactly  right  fbut  the  error 
is  so  small  that  it  amounts  to  scarce  a  day  and  a  half  in  5000  years,  and  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  about  a  nearer  approximation. 

^  Because  this  correction  had  a  Catholic  or  Popish  origin,  Protestants  would  not  for  a  long 
time  adopt  it.  At  length,  in  the  year  1751,  the  English  Parliament  enacted,  that  the  3d  o? 
Sept.  of  that  year  should  be  called  the  14th,  thereby  striking  out  11  days,  which  their  calendar 
at  that  late  period  required,  to  reduce  it  to  the  Gregorian.  And  hence  the  reason  of  our 
calling  the  11  Dec.  O.  S.,  the  22  N.  S.  The  reason  also  of  our  addingjll  days  instead  of  10 
is  obvious,  because,  in  adopting  the  Catholic  method  170  years  afler  it  had  be*n  introduce/ 
by  Gregory,  mother  davwas  gained,  and  therefore  10-j-l=ll. 
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We  liave,  in  speaking  of  Sauwset  and  SquaiUo,  ouservod  .  /at  it  was  tlirough 
the  agency  of  the  former  that  a  knowledge  was  gained  by  the  pilgrims  of  Mas- 
sasoii.  It  was  upon  22  March,  1G21,  that  they  bronglit  tlie  welcoije  news  to 
Fhmoutli,  that  their  chief  was  near  at  hand;*  "and  tliey  brotiglit  with  them 
say  the  Pilgrims)  some  few  skins  to  truck,  and  some  red  herrings,  newly  taken 
and  dried,  but  not  salted ;  and  signified  unto  us,  that  their  great  sagamore, 
Massasoit,  was  hard  by,  with  Quadequina,  his  brother.  They  could  not  well 
express  in  English  what  they  would ;  but  after  an  hour  the  king  came  to  the 
top  of  an  hill  [supposed  to  be  that  now  called  Watsoti's,  on  the  south  side  of 
Town-brook]  over  against  us,  and  had  in  his  ti'ain  60  men,  that  we  could 
well  behold  them,  and  they  us.  We  were  not  willing  to  send  our  governor 
to  them,  and  they  unwilling  to  come  to  us :  so  Squanlo  went  again  unto  him, 
who  brought  word  that  we  should  send  one  to  parley  with  him,  which  we  did, 
which  was  Edward  Winslow,  to  know  his  mind,  and  to  signify  the  mind  and 
will  of  our  governor,  which  was  to  have  trading  and  peace  with  him.  We 
sent  to  the  king  a  pair  of  knives,  and  a  copper  chain,  with  a  jewel  in  it.  To 
Quadequina  we  sent  likewise  a  knife,  and  a  jewel  to  hang  in  his  eai-,  and 
withal  a  pot  of  strong  water,  a  good  quantity  of  biscuit,  and  some  butter, 
which  were  all  willingly  accepted." 

The  Englishman  then  made  a  speech  to  him  about  his  king's  love  and  good- 
ness to  him  and  his  people,  and  that  he  accepted  of  him  as  his  friend  and  ally 
"He  liked  well  of  the  speech,(say  the  English,)  and  heard  it  attentively,  though 
the  interpretei-s  did  not  well  express  it.  After  he  had  eaten  and  drunk  himseltj 
and  given  the  rest  to  his  company,  he  looked  upon  our  messenger's  sword  and 
armor,  which  he  had  on,  with  intimation  of  his  desire  to  buy  it ;  but,  on  the 
other  side,  our  messenger  showed  his  unwiHingness  to  part  with  it.  In  the 
end  he  left  him  in  the  custody  of  Ouadequina,  his  brother,  and  came  over  the 
brook,  and  some  20  men  following  him.  We  kept  six  or  seven  as  hostages  for 
our  messenger." 

As  Massasoit  proceeded  to  meet  the  English,they  met  him  with  six  soldiers, 
who  saluted  each  other.  Several  of  his  men  were  with  him,  but  all  left  their 
bows  and  ari-ow^s  behind.  They  were  conducted  to  a  new  house  which  wa« 
partly  finished,  and  a  green  rug  was  spread  upon  the  floor,  and  several  cush- 
ions for  Massasoit  and  his  chiefs  to  sit  down  upon.  Then  came  the  English 
governor,  followed  by  a  drummer  and  trumpeter  and  a  few  soldiers,  and  after 
kissing  one  another,  all  sat  down.  Some  strong  water  being  brought,  the 
governor  di*ank  to  Massasoit,  who  in  his  turn  "  drank  a  great  draught,  that 
made  him  sweat  all  the  while  after." 

They  now  proceeded  to  make  a  treaty,  which  stipulated,  that  neither  Massa- 
soit nor  any  of  his  people  should  do  hiltt  to  the  English,  and  that  if  they 
did  they  should  be  given  up  to  be  punished  by  them  ;  and  that  if  the  English 
did  any  harm  to  him  or  any  of  his  people,  they  (the  English)  would  do  the  like 
to  them.  That  if  any  did  unjustly  war  against  him,  the  English  were  to  aid 
him,  and  he  was  to  do  the  same  in  his  turn,  and  by  so  doing  King  James  would 
esteem  him  his  friend  and  ally. 

"All  which  (they  say)  the  king  seemed  to  like  well,  and  it  was  applauded 
of  his  followers."  And  they  add,  "  All  the  While  he  sat  by  the  governor,  he 
trembled  for  fear." 

At  this  time  he  is  described  as  "  a  very  lusty  man,  in  his  best  years,  an  able 
body,  grave  of  countenance,  and  spare  of  speech  ;  in  his  attire  little  or  nothing 
differing  from  the  rest  of  his  followers,  only  in  a  great  chain  of  white  l)one 
beads  about  his  neck;  and  at  it,  behind  his  neck,  hangs  a  little  bag  of  tobacco, 
which  he  drank,  and  gave  us  to  drink.f    His  face  was  painted  with  a  sad  red 

*  Monrl's  narrative  is  here  continued  from  the  last  extract  in  p.  10,  without  any  omission. 

tl  presume  that  by  "drinking  tobacco,"  smoking-  is  meant.  The  pilgrims  were  probably 
not  acquainted  witlf  the  practice  of  smoking  at  all,  and  hence  this  sort  of  misnomer  is  not 
strange,  though  it  may  oe  thought  a  little  odd.  How  long  smoking  went  by  the  name  ol 
dnnhing  at  Phmouth  I  do  not  learn  ,  but  in  1646  this  entry  is  found  in  the  Plimoulh  records  : 
— "  Anthony  Thaclier  and  George  Pole  were  chosen  a  committee  to  draw  up  an  order  con- 
cerning disorderly  drinkirvp'  of  T^bpcco."         . 

Roger  IViuiav^  ^^fs,  -ii  i.is  I'^cy,  "  Gcncra.lly  all  the  men  tnroughout  the  country  have  ■ 
lobac?o-bag,  with  a  pipe  in  it.  hanging  at  tlieir  back." 

Dr.  Tluxclier  says,  that  an  aged  mail  ib  t  i.mouth,  who  was  a  great  smoker,  used  to  term 
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like  muiTey,  and  oiled  both  head  and  face,  that  he  looked  greasily.  All  his 
followers  likewise  were,  in  their  faces,  in  ]mn  or  in  whole,  painted,  some  black, 
some  red,  some  yellow,  and  some  wliite  ;  some  with  crosses  and  other  attic 
works ;  some  had  skins  on  them,  and  some  naked  ;  all  strong,  tall  men  in  ap- 
peai-ance.  The  king  had  in  his  bosom,  hanging  in  a  string,  a  great  long  knife. 
He  marvelled  much  at  our  trumpet,  and  some  of  his  men  would  sound  it  as 
well  as  they  could.  Satioset  and  SquarUo  stayed  all  night  with  us."  Massasoit 
retired  into  the  woods,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  English,  and  there  encamped 
at  night  with  his  men,  wjnien  and  children.     Thus  ended  March  22d,  1621. 

During  his  first  visit  to  the  English,  he  expressed  gi'eat  signs  of  fear,  and 
during  the  treaty  could  not  refrain  from  trembling.*  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  much  hand  he  had  in  making  it,  but  loovld  that  there  had  never  been  worse 
ones  made. 

It  was  agreed  that  some  of  his  people  should  come  and  plant  near  by,  in  a 
few  days,  and  live  there  all  summer.  "  That  night  we  kept  good  watch,  but 
there  was  no  appearance  of  dimger.  The  next  morning  divers  of  their  people 
canie  over  to  us,  hoping  to  get  some  victuals,  as  we  imagined.  Some  of  them 
told  us  the  king  would  have  some  of  us  come  to  see  him.  Capt.  Standish  and 
Isaac  Alderton  went  veiuerously,  who  were  welcoined  of  him  after  their  man- 
ner. He  gave  them  three  or  four  ground  nuts  and  some  tobacco.  We  cannot 
yet  conceive,  (they  cfOTitinue,)  but  that  he  is  willing  to  have  peace  with  us ;  for 
they  have  seen  our  people  sometimes  alone  two  or  three  in  the  woods  at  work 
and  fowUng,  when  as  they  offered  them  no  harm,  as  they  might  easily  have 
done ;  and  especially  because  he  hath  a  potent  adversary,  the  Narrohiganset8,f 
that  are  at  war  with  him,  against  whom  he  thinks  we  may  be  some  strength  to 
him  ;  for  our  pieces  are  terrible  unto  them.  This  morning  they  stayed  till  10 
or  11  of  the  clock ;  and  our  governor  bid  them  send  the  king's  kettle,  and  filled 
it  with  peas,  which  ])lea.sed  them  well ;  and  so  they  went  their  way."  Thus 
ended  the  firet  visit  of  Massasoit  to  the  pilgrims.  We  should  here  note  that  he 
ever  after  treated  the  English  with  kindness,  and  the  peace  now  concluded 
was  undisturbed  for  nearly  40  years.  Not  tiiat  any  writing  or  articles  of  a 
ti-eaty,  of  which  he  never  had  any  adequate  idea,  was  the  cause  of  his  friendly 
behavior,  but  it  was  the  natural  goodness  of  his  heait. 

The  pilgrims  report,  that  at  this  time  he  was  at  war  with  the  Narragansets. 
But  if  this  were  the  case,  it  could  have  been  nothing  more  than  some  small 
sku^Tlishing. 

Meanwhile  Squanto  and  Samoset  remained  with  the  English,  instructing  them 
how  to  live  in  their  countiy  ;  equal  in  all  respects  to  Robinson  Cruso^s  vuzn 
tViday,  and  had  De  Foe  lived  in  that  age  he  might  have  made  as  good  a  story 
from  their  histoiy  as  he  did  from  that  of  Alexander  Selkirk. — *^  Squanto  went  to 
fish  [a  day  or  two  afler  Massasoit  left]  for  eels.  At  night  he  came  home  with 
as  many  as  he  could  lift  in  one  hand,  which  our  people  were  glad  of.  They 
were  fat  and  sweet.  He  trod  them  out  with  his  feet,  and  so  caught  tliem  with 
his  hands,  without  any  other  instrument." 

It  drinking  tobacco.  Hist.  Plim.  34.  This  we  infer  was  within  the  recollection  of  tlie  au- 
thor. 

The  notion  that  tobacco  is  so  called  from  the  island  Tobago,  is  erroneously*  entertained  by 
many.  When  Sir  Francis  Drake  discovered  the  country  to  the  north  of  California,  in  1579, 
the  writer  of  the  account  of  his  voyage  says,  the  Indians  presented  the  admiral  with  a  small 
basket  made  of  rushes,  filled  with  an  herb  they  called  tabah.  From  another  passage  it 
appears,  that  the  Indians  of  that  region,  like  those  of  New  England,  had  bags  in  which  tobacco 
was  carried.     Bumey's  Voyages,  I.  344—7. 

*  Ana  with  this  fact  before  him,  the  author  of  "  Tales  of  the  Indians"  says,  the  treaty  wm 
madi:  with  deliberation  and  cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  Massasoit! 

t  Few  Indikn  names  have  been  spelt  more  ways  than  this.  From  the  nature  of  the  Indian 
laiiguage,  it  is  evident  that  no  r  should  be  used  in  it.  Nahigonsik  and  Nautigansick,  R. 
\Villia7iis. — Nechegansitt,  Gookin. — Nantyggansiks,  Callender. — Nanohigganset,  Winslow't 
Good  News  from  N.  Eng. — Nanhyganset,  Judge  Johnson's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene. — These  are 
Dut  few  of  the  permutations  without  the  r,  and  those  with  it  are  still  more  numerous. 

Th*  meaning  of  the  name  is  still  uncertain.  Madam  Knight,  in  her  Journal,  22  and  23. 
says,  at  a  place  where  she  happened  to  put  up  for  a  night  in  that  country,  she  heard  some  o/ 
the  "  town  topers  "  disputing  about  the  origin  of  the  word  Narraganset.  "  One  said  it  was  s« 
named  by  Inaians,  because  there  grew  a  brier  there  of  a  prodigious  height  and  bigness,  who 
ijuoted  an  Indian  of  so  barbarous  a  name  for  his  author  that  she  could  not  write  it.  Another 
said  it  meant  a  celebrated  spring,  which  was  very  cold  in  summer,  and  "  ais  hot  as  could  b« 
imagined  in  the  winter." 
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Tlih  Squanto  became  afterwards  an  important  personage  in  Indij  u  politics, 
and  some  of  his  manoeuvres  remind  us  of  some  managing  politiciins  of  oui 
o\Tn  times.  In  1622,  he  forfeited  his  life  by  ])!otting  to  destroy  that  of  Massa- 
soil,  as  will  be  found  related  in  the  life  of  Hobomok.  On  that  occasion,  Massasoi) 
went  himself  to  Plimouth,  "  being  much  offended  and  enraged  against  Tisquan- 
tum;"  but  the  governor  succeeded  in  allaying  his  wrath  for  that  time.  Soon 
sifter,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  entreat  the  governor  to  consent  to  his  l)eing  put  tc 
death ;  the  governor  said  he  deserved  death,  but  as  he  knew  not  how  to  get 
along  without  him  in  his  intercouree  with  the  Indians,  he  would  spare  him. 

Determined  in  his  purpose,  Massasoit  soon  sent  the  same  messenger  again, 
accompanied  by  many  others,  who  offered  many  beaver  skins  that  Tisqvuirdum 
might  be  given  up  to  them.  They  demanded  him  in  the  name  of  Massasoit, 
as  being  one  of  his  subjects,  whom,  (sayS  Winsloio,)  by  our  first  articles  of 
|>eace,  we  could  not  retain.  But  out  of  respecst  to  the  English,  they  would  not 
seize  him  without  their  consent.  Massasoit  had  sent  his  own  knife  to  be  used 
in  cutting  off  his  head  and  hands,  which  were  to  be  brought  to  him. 

Meantime  Sqvanto  came  and  delivered  himself  up  to  the  governor,  charging 
Hobomok  with  his  overthrow,  and  telling  him  to  deliver  him  or  not  to  the  mes- 
sengers of  MassasoU,  as  he  thought  fit  It  seems  from  the  naiTative  that,  as 
the  governor  was  about  to  do  it,  they  grew  impatient  at  the  delay,  and  went 
off  in  a  rage.  The  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  a  boat  in  the 
harbor,  which  tlie  governor  pretended  might  be  that  of  an  enemy,  as  there  had 
been  a  rumor  that  the  French  had  meditated  breaking  up  tlie  settlement  of  the 
English  in  tliis  region.  This,  however,  was  doubtless  only  a  pretence,  and 
employed  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  his  unwelcome  visitore.  Hence  that 
Massasoit  should  for  sofne  time  afler  "seem  to  f^•o^vn"  on  the  English,  as  they 
rx)mplain,  is  certainly  no  wonder. 

The  next  summer,  in  June  or  July,  MassasoU  was  visited  by  several  of  the 
English,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Edtoard  fVinslow,  Mr.  Stephen  Hopkins,  and 
Squanto  as  their  interpreter.  Their  object  was  to  find  out  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, in  case  they  should  have  to  call  upon  him  for  assisumce ;  to  keep  good 
the  friendly  correspondence  commenced  at  Plimouth  ;  and  especially  to  cause 
him  to  prevent  his  men  from  h.uiging  about  them,  and  living  upon  them, 
which  was  then  considered  very  burdensome,  as  they  had  begun  to  grow  short 
of  provisions.  That  their  visit  might  be  acceptable,  they  took  along,  for  a 
I>resent,  a  trooper's  red  coat,  with  some  lace  upon  it,  and  a  copper  chain ;  with 
these  Massasoit  was  exceedingly  well  pleased.  The  chain,  they  told  him,  he 
must  send  as  a  signal,  when  any  of  his  men  wished  to  visit  them,  so  that  tliey 
might  not  be  imposed  upon  by  strangers. 

When  the  English  arrived  at  Pokanoket,  Massasoit  was  absent,  but  was 
immediately  sent  for.  Being  informed  that  he  was  coming,  the  English  iiegao 
to  prepare  to  shoot  off  tlieir  guns ;  this  so  frightened  the  women  and  children, 
that  they  ran  away,  and  would  not  return  until  the  interpreter  assured  them 
that  they  need  not  fear ;  and  when  Massasoit  arrived,  tliey  saluted  him  by  a 
discharge,  at  which  he  was  very  much  elated  ;  and  "  who,  afler  their  manner, 
(says  one  of  the  company,)  kindly  welcomed  us,  and  took  us  into  his  house, 
and  set  us  down  by  him,  where,  having  delivered  our  message  and  presents, 
and  having  put  the  coat  on  his  back,  and  the  chain  about  his  neck,  he  was  not 
a  little  proud  to  behold  himself,  and  his  men  also,  to  see  their  king  so  bravely 
attired.  *  A  new  treaty  was  now  held  witli  him,  and  he  very  good-naturedly 
assented  to  all  diat  was  desired.  He  then  made  a  si)eech  to  his  men,  many  of 
them  l)eing  assembled  to  see  the  English,  which,  as  near  as  they  could  learn  its 
meaning,  acquainted  them  with  what  course  they  might  pursue  in  regard  to 
the  English.  Among  otlier  tilings,  he  said,  "  j3//i  /  not  Massasoit,  commander 
of  the  country  about  us  ?  /*  not  such  and  such  vUices  mine,  and  the  people  of 
them  ?  They  shall  take  their  skins  to  the  English.  This  his  people  applauded. 
In  his  speech,  "he  named  at  least  thirty  places,"  over  which  he  had  control. 
"  This  being  ended,  he  lighted  tobacco  for  us,  and  fell  to  discoursing  of  Eng- 
land and  ol  the  king's  majestj^,  marvelling  that  he  should  live  without  a  wife.' 
He  seems  to  have  been  embittered  against  the  French,  and  wished  "us  not  to 
suffer  them  to  come  to  Narraganset,  for  it  was  King  Jamts^s  country,  and  he 

*  Mourt's  Relation,  in  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  Snc 
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was  King  James's  man."  He  had  no  victuals  at  this  time  to  gi\e  to  the  Eng- 
lish, ami  night  coming  on,  they  retired  to  rest  supperless.  lie  had  but  one 
bed,  if  so  it  miglit  be  called,  "  being  only  planks  laid  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
and  a  thin  mat  upon  them."*  " He  laid  us  on  the  bed  with  himself  and  his 
wife,  they  at  the  one  end,  and  we  at  the  other.  Two  more  of  his  men,  for 
want  of  room,  pressed  by  and  upon  us ;  so  that  we  were  woi*se  weary  of  our 
lodging  than  of  our  journey." 

"  The  next  day,  many  of  their  sachims  or  petty  governors  came  to  see  us, 
and  many  of  their  men  also.  There  they  went  to  their  manner  of  games  for 
skins  and  knives."  It  is  amusing  to  learn  that  the  English  tried  to  get  » 
chance  in  this  gambling  affair.  They  say,  "There  we  ciiallenged  them  to 
shoot  with  them  for  skins,"  but  they  were  too  cunning  foi  them,  "  only  they 
desired  to  see  one  of  us  shoot  at  a  mark  ;  who  shooting  v  ith  hail  shot,  they 
wondered  to  see  the  mark  so  full  of  holes." 

The  next  day,  about  one  o'clock,  Massasoit  brought  t^\  o  large  fishes  and 
boiled  them  ;  but  the  pilgrims  still  thought  their  cliance  for  refreshment  very 
small,  as  "there  were  at  least  forty  looking  for  a  share  in  them;"  but  scanty  as 
it  was,  it  came  very  timely,  as  they  had  fasted  two  nights  and  a  day.  The 
English  now  left  him,  at  which  he  was  veiy  son'owful. 

"  Very  imf)ortunate  he  was  (says  our  author)  to  have  us  stay  with  them 
longer.  But  we  desired  to  keep  the  sabbath  at  home,  and  feared  we  should 
either  be  light-headed  for  want  of  sleep  ;  for  what  with  bad  lodging,  the  sav- 
ages' barbarous  singing,  (for  they  used  to  sing  themselves  asleep,)  lice  and  fleaa 
within  dooi-s,  and  musketoes  without,  we  could  hardly  sleep  all  the  time  of  our 
being  there  ;  we  much  fearing,  tliat  if  we  should  stay  any  longer,  we  should 
not  be  able  to  recover  home  for  want  of  strength.  So  that,  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, before  sunrising,  we  took  our  leave,  and  departed,  Massasoyl  being  both 
grieved  and  ashamed,  that  he  could  no  better  enteitain  us.  And  retaining 
Tisquardum  to  send  from  place  to  place  to  procin*e  truck  for  us,  and  appointing 
another,  called  Tokamahamon,  in  his  place,  whom  we  had  found  faithful  before 
and  after  upon  all  occasions." 

This  faithful  servant,  Tokamahainon,  was  in  the  famous  "voyage  to  the 
kingdom  of  Nauset,"  and  was  conspicuous  for  his  courage  in  the  expedition 
against  Caunbitant. 

In  1623,  Massasoit  sent  to  his  friends  in  Plimouth  to  inform  them  that  he 
was  very  dangerously  sick.  Desiring  to  render  him  aid  if  ])ossible,  the  gov- 
ernor despatched  Mr.  Winslow  again,  with  some  medicines  and  cordials,  and 
Hobbomok  as  interpreter ;  "  having  one  Master  John  Hamden,  a  gentleman  of 
London,  who  then  wintered  with  us,  and  desired  much  to  see  the  countiy,  for 
my  consort,"  f  In  their  way  they  found  many  of  his  subjects  were  gone  to 
Pokanoket,  it  being  their  custom  for  all  friends  to  attend  on  such  occasions. 
"  When  we  came  thither  (says  Mr.  Winslow)  we  found  the  house  so  full  of 
men,  as  we  could  scarce  get  in,  though  they  used  their  best  diligence  to  make 
way  for  us.  There  were  they  in  the  midst  of  tlieir  charms  for  him,  making 
such  a  hellish  noise,  as  it  distempered  us  tliat  were  well,  and,  therefore,  unlike 
to  ease  him  that  was  sick.  About  him  were  six  or  eight  women,  who  chafed 
his  arms,  legs  and  thighs,  to  keep  heat  in  him.  When  they  had  made  an  end 
of  tlieir  charming,  one  told  him  that  bis  friends,  the  English,  were  come  to  see 
him.  Having  undei-standing  left:,  but  his  sight  was  wholly  gone,  he  asked,  who 
was  come.    They  told  him  Winsnow,  (for  they  cannot  pronoimce  the  letter  2, 

*  La  Salle  says  (  Expedition  in  America,  p.  1 1 .)  of  the  Indians'  beds  in  general,  thai  "  they 
are  made  up  with  some  pieces  of  wood,  upon  which  they  lay  skins  full  of  wool  or  straw,  but, 
for  their  covering,  they  use  the  finest  sort  of  skins,  or  else  mats  finely  wrought." 

t  Winslcno's  Kelalton  The  Mr.  Hamden  mentioned,  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  the 
E.?Iebrated  John  Hamden,  famous  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  who  died  of  a  wound  received 
in  an  attempt  to  intercept  Prince  Rupert,  near  Oxford,  while  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
parliament.     See  Rapin's  England,  ii.  477,  and  Kennet,  iii.  137. 

It  would  be  highly  gratifying,  could  the  certainty  of  this  matter  be  known  ;  but,  as  yet,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  all  is  mere  speculation.  Nevertheless,  we  are  pleased  to  meet  with 
the  names  of  such  valued  martyrs  (•!  liberty  upon  any  page,  and  even  though  they  shoul/ 
sometimes  seem  rather  mal  apropot  to  the  case  in  hand.  We  cannot  learn  that  any  of 
Hamden's  biographers  have  discovered  that  he  visited  America.    Still  there  is  a  pros  unptioc 

"  The  village  Hampden,  that,  with  dauctless  breast. 
The  little  tyrant  uf  his  fields  nitl.stood  "—Grit's  Elect 

«* 
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but  ordiinii-ily  n  in  the  plac«  thereof^*  He  desu'ed  to  spe;ik  with  nie.  When 
I  came  to  hiin,  and  they  told  him  of  it,  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  me,  which  ] 
took.  Tlien  he  said  twice,  though  ver}'  inwardly,  Keen  }Vinsnow9  which  is  to 
Bay,  Ad  thou  H'insloio?  1  answered,  Ahhe,  that  is.  Yes.  Then  he  doubled 
these  words :  Mfttta  nee7i  wonckanet  7iamen,  Winsnow  ! — that  is  to  say,  O  Wins- 
low,  I  sliall  never  see  tliee  again!"  But  contraiy  to  his  own  exjjectations,  as 
well  as  all  his  friends,  by  the  kind  exertions  of  Mr.  JVinslow,  he  in  a  short  time 
entirely  recovered.  This  being  a  passage  of  gi-eat  interest  in  the  life  of  the  great- 
Massasoit^  we  will  here  go  more  into  detail  concerning  it.  When  he  had  become 
able  to  speak,  he  desired  Mr.  Winsloto  to  provide  him  a  broth  from  some  kind 
of  fowl :  "  so  (says  he)  1  took  a  man  with  me,  and  made  a  shot  at  a  couple  of 
ducks,  some  sixscore  paces  off,  and  killed  one,  at  which  he  wondered :  so  we 
returned  forthwith,  and  di-essed  it,  making  more  broth  therewith,  which  he 
much  desired ;  never  did  I  see  a  man  so  low  brought,  recover  in  that  measure 
in  so  short  a  time.  The  fowl  being  extraordinary  fat,  I  told  Hohbamock  1  must 
take  off  the  top  thereof,  saying  it  would  make  him  very  sick  again  if  he  did  eat 
it ;  this  he  acquainted  Massassowai  therewith,  who  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
it,  though  I  pressed  it  very  much,  showing  the  strength  tliereof,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  his  stomach,  which  could  not  possibly  bear  it.  Notwithstanding,  he 
made  a  gross  meal  of  it,  and  ate  as  much  as  would  well  have  satisfied  a  man  in 
health."  As  Winslow  had  said,  it  made  him  very  sick,  and  he  vomited  \\ith 
such  violence  that  it  made  tlie  blood  stream  from  his  nose.  This  bleeding 
caused  them  gi-eat  alann,  as  it  continued  for  four  hours.  When  his  nose  ceased 
bleeding,  he  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  for  6  or  8  hours  more.  After  he 
awoke,  Mr.  IVinslow  washed  his  face  "and  supplied  his  beard  and  nose  with  a 
linnen  cloth,"  when  taking  a  quantity  of  water  into  his  nose,  by  fiercely  eject- 
ing it,  the  blood  began  again  to  flow,  and  again  his  attendants  thought  he  could 
not  recover,  but,  to  their  great  satisfaction,  it  soon  stopped,  and  he  gained 
sti'ength  raj)idly. 

For  this  attention  of  the  English  he  was  veiy  grateful,  and  always  believed 
that  his  |)reservation  at  this  time  was  owing  to  the  benefit  he  received  from 
Mr.  Winslow.  In  his  way  on  his  visit  to  Massasoit,  Mr.  Winslow  broke  a  bottle 
containing  some  preparation,  and,  deeming  it  necessary  to  tlie  sachem's  recov- 
ery, wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Plimoutli  for  another,  and  some  chickens 
in  which  he  gave  him  an  account  of  his  success  tlius  far.  The  intention  was 
no  sooner  made  known  to  Massasoit,  than  one  of  his  men  was  sent  off,  at  two 
o'clock  at  night,  for  Plimouth,  who  returned  again  with  astonishing  quickness. 
The  chickens  being  alive,  Massasoii  was  so  pleased  with  them,  and,  being 
better  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  killed,  and  kept  them  with  the  idea  of  rais- 
ing more.  While  at  Massasoifs  residence,  and  just  as  they  were  about  to 
depart,  the  sachem  told  Hobomok  of  a  plot  laid  by  some  of  his  subordinate 
chiefs  for  the  puipose  of  cutting  off  the  two  English  plantations,  which  he 
charged  him  to  acquaint  tlie  English  with,  which  he  did.  Massasoit  stated 
that  he  had  been  urged  to  join  in  it,  or  give  his  consent  thereunto,  but  had 
always  refused,  and  used  his  endeavors  to  prevent  it.  The  jMuticulars  of  the 
evils  which  that  plot  brought  upon  its  authors  will  be  found  in  the  history  of 
Wittuwamet. 

At  this  time  the  English  became  more  sensible  of  the  real  virtues  of  Massa- 
soit than  ever  before.  His  great  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  people  was 
manifested  by  his  desiring  Mr.  Winsloto,  or,  as  Winslow  himself  expresses  it, 
"He  caused  me  to  go  from  one  to  another,  [in  his  village,]  requesting  me  to 
wash  their  mouths  also,  [many  of  his  people  being  sick  at  that  time,]  and  give 
to  each  of  them  some  of  the  same  I  gave  him,  saying  tliey  were  good  folk  '* 

*  Every  people,  and  consequently  every  language,  have  their  peculiarities.  Baron  L.ahon- 
tan,  Memoires  de  la  Ajnerique,  ii.  §36,  237,  says,  "  Je  dirai  de  la  laiigiie  des  Hurons  el  des 
Iroquois  une  chose  assez  curietise,  qui  est  qu'il  lie  s'ytrouve  point  de  leltres  labiates ;  c'est  a  dire, 
de  D,  f,  m,  p.  Cependajit,  cette  langue  des  Hurons  parott  itre  fort  belle  et  de  un  son  tout  a 
fait  beau ;  quoi  qu'iis  ne  ferment  jamais  leurs  levres  en  parlant."  And  "J'ai  pass4  qtialrejour* 
a  vouloir  faire  prononcer  a  des  Hurons  les  leltres  labiates,  niaisje  n'ai  p&  y  rellssir,  ei  Je  croit 
qu'en  dix  ans  ils  ne  pourrout  dire  ces  mots,  bon,  fils.  Monsieur,  Pontchartraiii ;  car  au  lieu  de 
dire  bon,  ils  diroient  ouon,  au  lieu  de  ills,  iis  pronoTiceroient  rils  ;  au  lieu  de  monsieur,  raoun- 
sieur,  au  lieu  de  Pontchartrain,  Couchartrain."  Hence  it  se^ras  their  langvages  are  ualo 
foua 
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Ar.  uccount  of  his  character  as  given  by  Hobomok  will  be  tbuna  in  the  lifo  of 
ihat  chief  or  paniese. 

"Many  whilst  we  were  there  (says  Winslow)  came  to  see  him;  some,  bj 
their  report,  Irom  a  j)lace  not  less  than  100  miles  from  thence." 

In  1632,  a  short  war  was  carried  on  between  Massasoit  and  Canonicus,  the 
sachem  of  the  Nai-ragansets,  but  the  English  interfering  with  a  force  under 
the  spirited  Captain  Standish^  ended  it  with  veiy  little  bloodshed.  Massasoit 
expected  a  serious  contest ;  and,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  changed  his  name, 
and  was  ever  after  known  by  the  name  of  Owsamequin,  or  Ousamequin.  Our 
historical  records  furnish  no  particulai'S  of  his  war  with  the  Nan-agansets,  fur 
ther  than  \ve  have  stated. 

We  may  infer  from  a  letter  written  by  Roger  Williams,  that  some  of 
Plimouth  instigated  Massasoit,  or  Ousamequin,  as  we  should  now  call  him,  to 
lay  claim  to  Providence,  whicli  gave  that  good  man  some  trouble,  because,  in 
tliat  case,  his  lands  were  considered  as  belonging  to  Plimouth,  in  whose  juiis- 
diction  he  was  not  suffered  to  reside ;  and,  moreover,  he  had  bought  and  paid 
for  all  he  possessed,  of  the  Narraganset  sachems.  It  was  in  1(335  that  Mr. 
Williams  fled  to  that  country,  to  avoid  being  seized  and  sent  to  England.  He 
found  that  Canonicus  and  Miantunnomoh  were  at  bitter  enmity   with  Ousame- 

i\uin,  but  by  his  groat  exertions  he  restored  peace,  without  which  he  could  not 
lave  been  secure,  in  a  border  of  the  dominion  of  either.  Ousamequin  was 
well  actjuainted  with  3Ir.  Williams,  whom  he  had  often  seen  during  his  two 
years'  residence  at  Plimouth,  and  was  a  great  friend  to  him,  and  therefore  he 
listened  readily  to  his  benevolent  instructions ;  giving  up  the  land  in  dispute 
between  himself  and  the  Narraganset  sachems,  which  was  the  island  now 
called  Rhode  Island,  Prudence  Island,  and  perhaps  some  othei*s,  together  with 
Providence.  "  And  (says  M)*.  Williams)  I  never  denied  him,  nor  Meantinomy, 
whatever  tliey  desired  of  me."  Hence  their  love  and  attachment  for  him,  for 
this  is  their  own  mode  of  living. 

It  appears  that,  before  Miantunnomoh^ s  reverses  of  fortune,  he  had,  by  some 
means  or  other,  got  possession  of  some  of  the  dominions  of  Ousamequin. 
For  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  in  the 
autumn  of  1643,  they  order,  "That  Plymouth  labor  by  all  due  means  to  restore 
Woosamequin  to  his  full  liberties,  in  respect  of  any  encroachments  by  the 
Nanohiggansetts,  or  any  other  natives ;  that  so  the  properties  of  the  Indiana 
may  be  preserved  to  themselves,  and  that  no  one  sagamore  encroach  upon  the 
rest  as  of  late  :  and  that  Woosamequin  be  reduced  to  those  former  terms  and 
agi'eements  between  Plymouth  and  him."* 

Under  date  1638,  Gov.  Winthrop  says,  "  Oivsam^kin,  the  sachem  of  Acoome- 
meck,  on  this  side  Connecticut,  came  to  [him]  the  governor,  and  brought  a 
present  of  18  skins  of  beaver  from  himself  and  the  sachems  of  Mohegan 
beyond  Connecticut  and  Pakontuckett."  They  having  heard  that  the  English 
were  about  to  make  war  upon  them  was  the  cause  of  their  sending  this 
present  The  governor  accepted  it,  and  told  Ousamequin,  that  if  they  had  not 
wronged  the  English,  nor  assisted  their  enemies,  they  had  nothing  to  fear ; 
and,  giving  him  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  dismissed  him  well 
satisfied.! 

In  1649,  Ousamequin  sold  to  Miles  Staivlish,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Duxbury,  "  a  tract  of  land  usually  called  Saughtucket,"  seven  miles  square. 
This  was  Bridgewatei*.  It  had  been  befoi-e  granted  to  them,  only,  however,  in 
preemption.  They  agreed  to  pay  Ousamequin  seven  coats,  of  a  yard  and  a 
half  each,  nine  hatchets,  eight  hoes,  twenty  knives,  four  moose  skins,  and  ten 
and  a  half  yards  of  cotton  cloth. 

By  a  deed  bearing  date  9th  March,  1653,  Ousemaquin  and  his  son  Wamsitto, 
[Wamsuita,]  afterwards  called  Alexander,  sold  to  the  English  of  Plimouth  "all 
those  severall  j)arcells  of  land  lyeing  on  the  south-easterly  side  of  Sinkunke, 
alias  Rehoboth,  bounded  by  a  little  brooke  of  water  called  Moskituash  westerly, 
and  soe  runing  by  a  dead  swamp  eastward,  and  soe  by  marked  trees  as  OusU' 
m£quin  and  Wamsitto  directed,  unto  the  great  riuer,  and  all  the  meadow  dbcut 


*  Records  of  the  U.  Colonies.  t  Journal,  i.  264. 
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the  sides  of  Imtli,  and  about  tlie  neck  called  Chacliacust,  also  Papasquash  neck, 
also  the  meadow  from  the  bay  to  Keecomewett,"  &c.  For  this  the  considera- 
tion was  "£35  sterling." 

By  a  wi-iting  beai'ing  date  "  this  twenty-one  of  September,  1657,"  Ousame- 
quin  says,  "  I  Vssamequen  do  by  these  presents  ratify  and  allow  the  sjde  of  a 
ceitain  island  called  Chesewanocke,  or  Hogg  Island,  which  my  son  Wanisilla 
sold  to  Richard  Smith,  of  Portsmouth  in  R.  I.,  with  my  consent,  which  deed 
of  sale  or  bargain  made  the  7th  of  February  in  tlie  yeai-  1G58, 1  do  ratify,  own 
and  confirm." 

In  1056,  Ro^er  Williams  says  that  Otisamequin,  by  one  of  his  sachems, 
"  was  at  daily  feud  with  Puviham  about  the  title  and  lordship  of  Warwick ;  " 
and  that  hostility  was  daily  expected.  But  we  are  not  informed  that  any  tiling 
serious  took  place. 

This  is  the  year  in  which  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Ousamequin 
died,  but  it  is  an  error  of  Hutchinson's  trans|)lanting  from  Mr.  HubbarcTs  work 
into  his  own.  That  an  error  should  flourish  in  so  good  a  soil  as  that  of  the 
"Histoi-y  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  is  no  wonder;  but  it  is  a 
wonder  that  the  "accurate  Hutchinson  ^^  should  set  down  tiiat  date,  from  that 
passage  of  the  Indian  Wars,  which  was  evidently  made  without  reflection. 
It  being  at  that  time  thought  a  circumstance  of  no  consequence. 

That  the  sachem  of  Pokanoket  should  be  scarcely  known  to  our  records 
between  1657  and  1661,  a  space  of  only  about  three  years,  as  we  have  shown, 
is  not  veiy  suq)rising,  when  we  reflect  that  he  was  entirely  subservient  to  the 
English,  and  nearly  or  quite  all  of  his  lauds  being  before  diq)0sed  of,  or  given 
up  to  them.  This,  therefore,  is  a  plain  reason  why  we  do  not  meet  with  his 
name  to  deeds  and  other  instruments.  And,  besides  this  consideration,  another 
sachem  was  known  to  be  associated  with  hun  at  the  former  period,  who  seems 
to  have  acted  as  Ousamequin's  representative. 

He  was  alive  in  1661,  and  as  late  in  that  year  as  September.*  Several 
months  previous  to  this,  Oneko,  with  about  seventy  men,  fell  upon  a  defence- 
less town  within  the  dominions  of  Ousamequin,  killing  three  pei-sons,  and  car- 
rying .iway  six  others  captive.  He  complained  to  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  which  interfered  in  his  behalf,  and  the  matter  was  soon 
settled,  t 

From  the  "  Relation  "  of  Dr.  /.  Mather,  it  is  clear  tliat  he  lived  until  1662. 
His  words  are, "  ^/eza?irfer  being  dead,  [having  died  in  1662,]  his  brother  PAi7t)}, 
of  late  cursed  memory,  rose  up  in  his  stead,  and  he  was  no  sooner  styled 
sachem,  but  immediately,  in  the  year  1662,  there  were  vehement  suspicions  of 
his  bloody  treachery  agamst  the  English."  f 

Hence,  as  we  do  not  hear  of  Alexander  as  sachem  imtil  1662,  which  is  also 
the  year  of  his  death,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  he  could  not  have  been  long  in 
office  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  nor  could  he  have  been  styled  "  chief  sachem" 
until  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

Whether  MassasoU  had  more  than  two  sons,  is  not  certain,  although  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  he  had.  It  is  probable  that  his  family  was  large.  A 
company  of  soldiei-s  from  Bridgewater,  in  a  skirmish  with  Philip,  took  his 
sister,  and  killed  a  brother  of  Ousamequin,  whose  name  was  Unkompoen,  §  or 
Akkompoin.  ||  That  he  had  another  brotlier,  called  Quadequina,  has  been 
mentioned. 

Gfov.  Winihrop  gives  the  following  anecdote  of  Ousamequin.  As  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Winslow  was  returning  from  a  trading  voyage  southward,  having  left  hia 
vessel,  he  ti'aveled  home  by  land,  and  in  tlie  way  stopped  with  his  old  friend 
Massasoit,  who  agreed  to  accompany  him  tlie  rest  of  the  way.  In  the  mean 
time,  Ousamequin  sent  one  of  his  men  forward  to  Plimoutli,  to  suqirise  the 
people  with  the  news  of  Mr.  Winsloio's  death.  By  his  manner  of  relating  ^t, 
and  the  particular  circumstances  attending,  no  one  doubted  of  its  ti  ith,  and 
every  one  was  grieved  and  mourned  exceedingly  at  their  great  loss.    But 

*  Some  records  which  Mr.  Daggett  consulted  in  preparing  liis  History  of  Atlleborough,  led 
him  to  conclude  that  MassasoU  died  previous  to  June,  IG60. 

t  Origined  nianttscript  documents.  The  particulars  of  these  matters  will  be  given  at  large 
n-hen  we  come  to  treat  of  the  life  of  Uncas. 

X  Relation,  72.  $  /.  Matlier,  44.  ||  Clinrch.  38,  cd^U  4tc 
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preeenti)'  tfiey  were  as  much  surprised  at  seeing  him  coming  in  tonipj  ny 
vvitli  Ousanequin.  When  it  was  known  among  the  people  tliat  the  sachem 
had  sent  this  news  to  them,  tiiey  demanded  why  he  should  thus  deceive  them. 
He  repHed  that  it  was  to  make  him  the  more  weicome  when  lie  did  return, 
and  that  this  was  a  custom  of  his  people. 

One  of  the  most  renowned  captains  within  the  dominions  ofMassasoit  was 
Caunbitant,*  whoso  residence  was  at  a  place  called  Mettapoiset,  in  the 
present  town  of  Swansey.  #His  character  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
tamous  Metacomet.  The  ?jnglisli  were  always  viewed  by  him  as  intruders 
and  enemies  of  his  race,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  he  intended  to  wrest 
the  country  out  of  their  hands  on  the  first  op])ortunity. 

In  August,  1C21,  Ccunhitant  was  supjjosed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  and  plotting  with  them  to  overthrow  Massasoit ;  and,  being  at 
Namasket  seeking,  say  the  Pilgrims,  "to  draw  the  hearts  of  Massasoi/Vs  sub- 
jects from  him  ;  si)eaking  also  disdainfully  of  us,  storming  at  the  jieace  be- 
tween Nauset,  Cumniaquid  and  us,  and  at  Tisquantum^  the  worker  of  it ; 
also  at  Tokamahamon,  and  one  Hohomok,  (two  Indians  or  Lemes,  one  of 
which  he  would  treacherously  have  murdered  a  little  before,  being  a  special 
and  trusty  man  of  Massasoyt^s,)  Tokamahamon  went  to  him,  but  the  other 
two  would  not ;  yet  put  their  lives  in  their  hands,  privately  went  to  see  if 
they  could  hear  of  their  king,  and,  lodging  at  Namaschet,  were  dicovered  to 
Coubaiant,  who  set  a  guard  to  beset  the  house,  and  took  Tisqtiantum,  (for  he 
had  said,  if  he  were  dead,  the  English  had  lost  their  tongue.)  Hohbamok  see- 
ing that  Tisquantum  Avas  taken,  and  Coubatant  held  [holding]  a  knife  at  his 
breast,  being  a  strong  and  stout  man,  brake  frorn  them,  and  came  to  New  Pli- 
mouth,  full  of  fear  and  sorrow  for  Tisquantum,  whom  he  thought  to  be  slain." 

Upon  this  the  Plimouth  people  sent  an  expedition,  under  Slandish^  of  14 
men,t  "  and  Hobbamok  for  their  guide,  to  revenge  the  supj)osed  death  of 
Tisquantum  on  Coubatant  our  Litter  enemy,  and  to  retain  .Ve/jeq/",  another 
sachem,  or  governor,  who  Avas  of  this  confederacy,  till  we  heard  what  was 
becomti  of  our  friend  Massasoyt.'" 

After  much  toil,  the  little  army  arrived  near  the  jilace  they  expected  to  find 
Caunbitant.  "  Before  we  came  to  the  town  (says  the'  narrator)  we  sat  down 
and  eat  such  as  our  knapsacks  afforded  ;  that  being  done,  we  threw  them 
aside,  and  all  such  things  as  might  hinder  us,  and  so  went  on  juid  beset  the 
house,  according  to  our  last  resolution.  Those  that  entered,  tlemanded  if 
Coubatant  were  not  there ;  but  fear  had  bereft  the  savages  of  speech.  We 
charged  them  not  to  stir,  for  if  Coubaiant  were  not  there,  we  would  not  med 
die  with  them  ;  if  he  were,  we  came  princii)ally  for  him,  to  he  avenged  on 
him  for  the  supposed  deatli  of  Tisquantum,  and  other  matters :  but  howso- 
ever, we  would  not  at  all  hurt  their  women  or  children.  Notwithstanding, 
some  of  them  pressed  out  at  a  private  door,  and  escaped,  but  with  some 
wounds.  At  length  perceiving  our  principal  ends,  they  told  us  Coubatant 
was  returned  [home]  with  all  his  train,  and  that  Tisquantum  was  yet  living, 
and  in  the  town ;  [then]  offering  some  tobacco,  [and]  other,  such  as  they 
had  to  eat." 

In  this  hurley  hurley,  (as  they  call  it,)  two  guns  were  fired  "at  random," 
to  the  great  terror  of  all  but  Squanto  and  Tokamahamon,  "who,  though  they 
knew  not  our  end  in  coming,  yet  assurerl  them  [so  frightened]  of  our  honesty, 
[and]  tliat  we  would  not  hurt  them."  The  Indian  boys,  seeing  the  squaws 
jirotected,  cried  out,  JVeensquaes !  JVeensquaes !  that  is,  /  am  a  squatc !  I  am  a 
squaw!  and  the  women  tried  to  screen  themselves  in  Hobomol{!s  presence, 
reminding  him  that  he  Avas  their  friend. 

This  attack  u])on  a  defenceless  house  A\'as  made  at  midnight,  and  must 
have  been  tenible,  in  an  inconceiAable  degree,  to  its  inmates,  es])ecially  the 
sound  of  the  English  giuis,  Avhich  levA',  if  any  oi'them,  }iad  cA'er  heard  before. 
The  relator  proceeds  :  "But  to  be  short,  we  kept  them  aac  had,  and  rriade 
them  make  a  fire  that  we  might  see  to  search  the  house ;  in  the  meantime, 

•  CorhitarU,  Coubatant,  and  Conbitant,  were  wa3's  of  writing  his  name  also,  by  hii  coi 
Icmporaries. 
t  Ten,  snj  s  the  Relation. 
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Hobbamtk  pat  on  tlie  top  of  the  house,  and  called  Tisquantum  and  Tokama- 
h/tmon"  They  soon  came,  with  some  others  with  them,  some  armed  and 
others  naked.  Tiie  English  took  away  the  bows  and  arrows  from  those  that 
were  armed,  but  prouiised  to  return  them  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  which  they 
probably  did. 

They  ke])t  possession  of  the  captured  wig%vam  until  daylight,  when  they 
rc'«5ased  their  prisoners,  and  marched  into  the  to\\'n  (as  the}'  call  it)  of  the 
NamasketF,  Here,  it  ai)])ears,  Sqttanto  had  a  house,  to  which  they  went,  and 
t  jok  breakfast,  and  held  a  court  afterward,  from  which  they  issued  forth  the 
following  decree  against  Caunbiiant : — 

"  Thither  came  all  whose  hearts  Avere  upright  towards  us,  but  all  Couha- 
tani's  faction  were  fled  away.  There  in  the  midst  of  them  we  manifested 
again  our  intendment,  assuring  them,  that,  although  Coubiiant  had  now 
escaped  us,  yet  there  was  no  place  should  secure  him  and  his  from  us,  if  he 
continued  his  threatening  us,  and  provoking  others  against  us,  who  had 
kindly  entertained  him,  and  never  intended  evil  towards  him  till  he  now  so 
justly  deserved  it.  Moreover,  H'Massasoyt  did  not  return  in  safety  from  Nar- 
rohigganset,  or  if  hereafter  he  should  make  any  insurrection  against  him,  or 
offer  violence  to  Tisqiiantum,  Hobomok,  or  any  of  MassasoyVs  sidijects,  we 
would  revenge  it  upon  him,  to  the  overthrow  of  him  and  his.  As  for  those 
[who]  were  wounoed,  [how  many  is  not  mentioned,]  we  were  sorry  for  it, 
though  themselves  procured  it  in  not  staying  in  the  house  at  our  command  : 
yet,  if  they  woiUd  return  home  Avith  us,  our  surgeon  should  heal  them.  At 
this  offer  one  man  and  a  woman  that  were  wounded  went  home  with  us, 
Tisquantw.  and  many  other  known  friends  accompanying  us,  and  offering 
all  help  that  might  l)e  by  carriage  of  any  thing  we  had  to  ease  us.  So  that 
by  God's  good  jirovidence  we  safely  returned  home  the  mori'ow  night  after 
we  set  forth."  * 

Notwithstanding  these  rough  passages,  Caunbitanl  became  in  appearance 
reconciled  to  the  f^nglish,  and  on  the  13th  Se})L  following  (1621)  went  to 
Plimouth  and  signed  a  treaty  of  amity.  It  was  through  the  intercession  of 
MassasoU  that  he  became  again  reconciled,  but  the  English  always  doubted 
his  sincerity,  as  most  probably  they  had  reason  to.  The  treaty  or  submission 
was  in  these  words : — 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we  whose  names  are  under^vritten, 
do  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  the  royal  subjects  of  King  James,  king  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland^  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  In  witness 
whereof,  and  sis  a  testimonial  of  the  same,  we  have  subscribed  our  names,  or 
marks,  as  foUoweth : — 

OhQUAMF.HUB,  NaTTAWAHUNT,  QCADAQUINA, 

Cawkacome.  Caunbatant,  HcTTMOIDEy, 

Obbatinnua,  Chikkatabak,  Aeannow." 

Of  some  of  these  sachems  nothing  is  known  beyond  this  transaction,  and 
of  others  very  little. 

Obbaiinua  is  supposed  to  have  been  sachem  of  Shawmut,  wljere  Boston 
now  stands. 

Caionacome  and  Jipannoic  may  be  the  same  before  spoken  of  as  Coneconam 
and  Epanotc,  though  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  JJpannoio  means  ^spinet  of 
NauseLf  JVattawahunt  we  shall  again  meet  with,  under  the  name  JSTashoonon. 
Coneconam  wjis  sachem  ofMnnomet,  on  Cape  Cod. 

When,  in  the  winter  of  1623,  the  English  traversed  the  countrj' to  trade 
with  the  Indians  for  corn,  they  Aisited  him  among  other  chiefs;  who,  the v 
say,  "  it  seemed  was  of  good  respect,  and  authority,  amongst  the  Lidians. 
For  whilst  the  governor  was  there,  within  night,  in  bitter  cold  weather,  came 
two  men  fiom  Manamoyck,  before  spoken  of,  and  having  set  aside  their  l>ow8 

*  From  Mourt,  lU  sitpra,  and  signed  on'.y  with  the  capital  'etter  A,  whirh  is  supposed  to 
■land  for  Is'jac  Allerton,  who  accompaiued  Standish  perhaps  From  the  use  of  the  pronooi 
in  the  first  person,  the  writer,  whoever  he  w  as.  must  iiave  been  present 

*  See  chapter  i.  of  b.  ii. 
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and  quivers,  arconlmg  to  tlieii*  manner,  sat  down  by  the  fire,  ;iii(l  took  a  iii|m 
of  tobacco,  not  iisinj;f  any  words  in  that  time,  nor  any  otlier  to  tlieni,  but  aJl 
remained  silent,  expecting  when  thej'  would  speak.  At  leujnli  they  looked 
toward  Canacum;  and  one  of  them  made  a  sliort  speech,  and  delivered  o 
present  to  iiitn,  Irom  his  sachini,  which  was  a  basket  of  toba(u;o,  and  manj 
biads,  which  tiie  other  received  thankfully.  After  which  he  made  a  lon« 
5j»e<;cii  to  him,"  the  meaning  of  which  Hobomok  said  was,  that  two  of  their 
men  fell  out  in  a  game,  "  for  they  use  gaming  as  much  as  any  where,  and 
will  })lay  away  all,  even  their  skin  from  their  backs,  yea  their  wive's  skins 
also,"  and  one  killed  the  other.  That  the  murderer  was  a  powow,  "one  of 
S])ecial  note  amongst  them,"  and  one  whom  tiiey  did  not  like  to  part  with  : 
yet  they  were  threatened  with  war,  if  they  did  not  kill  the  murderer.  That, 
therefore,  their  sachem  deferred  acting  until  the  advice  of  Coneconam  was 
first  obtained. 

After  consulting  with  this  chief,  and  some  of  his  head  men,  these  messen- 
gers desired  Hobomok's  judgment  upon  the  matter.  With  some  deference 
he  replied,  that  "  he  thought  it  was  better  that  one  should  die  than  many, 
since  he  had  deserved  it ; "  "  whereujjon  he  passed  the  sentence  of  death 
upon  him." 

We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice  this  chief,  at  whose  house  the  first 
act  of  a  tragic  scene  was  acted,  which  in  its  course  brought  ruin  upon  its 
projectors. 

When  Mr.  Edward  Winslow  and  Mr.  John  Hamden  went  to  visit  MassasoU 
in  his  sickness,  in  1623,  they  heard  by  some  Lidians,  wnen  near  Caunbitanfs 
residence,  that  MassasoU  was  really  dead  :  they,  therefore,  thougli  with  much 
hesitation,  ventured  to  his  house,  ho])ing  they  might  treat  with  him,  he  being 
then  thought  the  successor  of  Massasoit.  But  he  was  not  at  home.  The 
squaw  sachem,  his  wife,  treated  them  with  great  kindness,  and  learnin  g  here 
that  Massasoit  was  still  alive,  they  made  all  haste  to  Pokanoket,  When  they 
returned,  they  staid  all  night  with  Caunbitant,  at  his  house,  who  accompanied 
them  there  from  MassasoiVs. 

Mr.  Wiixslow  gives  the  account  in  these  words : — "  That  night,  througii  the 
earnest  request  of  Conbatant,  who,  till  now,  remained  at  Sowaams,  or 
Puckanokick,  we  lodged  with  him  at  Mattapuyst.  By  the  way,  1  had  much 
conference  with  him,  so  likewise  at  his  house,  he  being  a  notable  politician, 
vet  full  of  merry  jests  and  squibs,  and  never  better  pleased  than  when  the 
like  are  returned  again  upon  him.  Amongst  other  things  he  asked  me,  if  in 
rase  }ie  were  thus  dangerously  sick,  as  Massasoit  had  been,  and  should  send 
word  thereof  to  Patuxet,  for  maskiest*  [that  is,  physic,]  whether  their  master 
governor  woidd  send  it;  and  if  he  would,  whether  I  woidd  come  therewith 
to  him.  To  both  which  I  answered,  yea ;  whereat  he  gave  me  many  joyful 
thanks."  He  then  expressed  his  sm"prise  that  two  Englishmen  should  ad- 
venture so  far  alone  into  their  country,  and  asked  them  if  they  were  not 
afraid.  Mr.  Winsloto  said,  "where  was  true  love,  there  was  no  fear."  "But,'' 
said  Caunbitant,  "  if  your  love  be  such,  and  it  bring  forth  such  fruits,  how  cometh 
it  to  pass,  that  when  we  come  to  Patuxet,  you  stand  upon  your  guard,  loith  the 
mouth  of  your  pieces  presented  totvards  t«?"  Mr.  Winsloio  told  liim  that  was  a 
mark  of  respect,  and  that  they  received  their  best  friends  in  that  manner; 
but  to  this  he  shook  his  head,  and  answered,  that  he  did  not  like  such  salu 
tations.  f 

When  Caunbitant  saw  his  visiters  crave  a  blessing  before  eating,  and 
return  thanks  afterwards,  he  desired  to  know  what  it  meant.  "Heren])on  ] 
took  occasion  (says  our  author)  to  tell  them  of  God's  works  of  creation  and 
preservation,  of  the  laws  and  ordinances,  especially  of  the  ten  con.i.iaml 
ments."  They  found  no  particular  fault  with  the  commandments,  except 
the  seventh,  but  said  there  were  many  inconveniences  in  that  a  man  should 
be  tied  to  one  woman.    About  which  they  reasoned  a  good  while. 

When  Mr.  Winslow  explained  the  goodness  of  God  in  bestowing  on  them 
all  their  comforts,  and  that  for  this  reason  they  thanked  and  blessed  \i  m, 


*  In  Williams's  Key,  Maskit  is  translated,  "  Qive  m»  some  physic' 
t  Good  News  from  N.  Eng:land,  Coll.  Mast   Hist  Set. 
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"this  all  of  them  conchided  to  be  very  well ;  and  said  they  believed  aln.ost 
all  the  same  things,  and  that  tlie  ssune  jjoAver  that  we  call  God  they  called 
Kichtan."  "Here  we  remained  only  that  night,  but  never  ha<l  better  enter 
tainment  amongst  any  of  *^^hem." 

What  became  of  this  chief  is  nnknown.  His  name  apjiearing  no  more  in 
our  records,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  either  fled  his  (country  on  the  mur 
der  of  h'ittinvamet,  Peksiiot,  and  others,  or  that  he  died  about  that  time. 

WiTTUWAMET  was  a  Massachusetts  chief|  as  was  his  comjianion  Peksuot, 
but  their  j)articular  residence  has  not  been  assigned.  IVittuwamet  was  a  des- 
perate and  bold  fellow,  and,  like  most  other  warriors,  delighted  in  shedding 
the  blood  of  iiis  enemies.  It  is  not  improbable  but  tliat  he  became  exasper- 
ated against  tlie  English  from  the  many  abuses  some  of  them  had  practised 
upon  his  countrymen.  This  will  account,  perhaps,  for  all  the  severity  and 
malignity  jjortrayed  by  the  ibrefathers  in  his  character.  He  was  one  of  those, 
they  say,  who  miu'dered  some  of  the  crew  of  the  French  ship,  cast  away 
upon  Cape  Cod,  as  we  have  l)efore  mentioned. 

That  fVittmcamet,  Peksuot,  and  some  other  chiefs,  intended  to  have  freed 
their  country  of  intruders  in  the  year  ]G23,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  in  re 
lating  the  rise,  progi'ess  and  termination  of  their  league  to  effect  this  object 
we  shall,  to  avoid  the  charge  of  partiality,  adhere  closely  to  the  record. 

We  have  before,  in  speaking  of  Cauntcum,  or  Coneconam,  mentioned  the 
voyage  of  the  governor  of  Plimouth  to  that  sachem's  country  to  trade  for 
corn  ;  that  vas  in  January,  1623.  Not  being  able  to  bring  away  all  he  ob- 
tained. Captain  Miles  Stanilish  was  sent  the  next  month  to  take  it  to  Plimouth, 
also  to  juirchase  more  at  the  same  place,  but  he  did  not  meet  wth  very  good 
reception,  which  led  him  to  apprehend  there  was  mischief  at  hand.  And 
immediately  after,  while  at  Coneconam's  house  with  two  or  three  of  his  com- 
pany, "  in  came  two  of  the  Massachusetts  men.  The  chief  of  them  was 
called  Wittuwamat,  a  notable  insulting  villain,  one  who  had  formerly  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  English  and  French,  and  had  oft  boasted  of  his 
own  valor,  and  derided  their  weakness,  especially  because,  as  he  said,  they 
died  crying,  making  sour  faces,  more  like  children  than  men.  This  villain 
took  a  dagger  from  about  his  neck,  which  he  had  gotten  of  Master  WtstorUa 
people,  and  presented  it  to  the  sachem,  [Coneconam^  and  after  made  a  long 
speech  in  an  audacious  manner,  framing  it  in  such  sort  as  the  captain,  though 
he  be  the  best  linguist  among  us,  could  not  gather  any  thing  from  it.  The 
end  of  it  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  as  followeth.  The  Massachu- 
seucks  formerly  concluded  to  ruinate  Mr.  Weston's  colony;  and  thought 
themselves,  being  about  30  or  40  men,  strong  enough  to  execute  tlie.  same  • 
yet  they  durst  not  attemi)t  it,  till  such  time  as  they  had  gathered  more 
strength  to  themselves,  to  make  their  party  good  against  us  at  Plimouth : 
concluding  that  if  we  remained,  though  they  had  no  other  arguments  to  use 
against  us,  yet  we  would  never  leave  the  death  of  our  countrymen  iinre- 
venged ;  and  therefore  their  safety  could  not  be  without  the  overthrow  of 
both  plantations.  To  this  end  they  had  formerlj'  solicited  this  sachem,  as 
also  the  other,  called  lanough,  and  many  others,  to  assist  them ;  and  now 
again  came  to  prosecute  the  same ;  and  since  there  was  so  lair  an  op|.>ortii- 
nity  offered  by  the  captain's  presence,  they  thought  best  to  make  sure  of  him 
and  his  company." 

Coneconani,  after  this  speech,  ti'cated  Standish  with  neglect,  and  was  very 
partial  to  Jfittmcamet,  which  much  increased  the  jealousy  of  the  former. 
These  Indians  meantime  contrived  to  kill  Standish,  having  employed  a  "lusty 
tidian  of  Paomet "  to  execute  the  plan.  The  weather  was  severeh'  cold, 
and  Standish  lodged  on  shore  at  night,  and  this  was  the  time  he  was  to  have 
been  killed.  But  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  night  kept  him  from  sh^eping, 
and  thus  he  avoided  assassination. 

We  have  had  occasion,  in  the  life  orMassasoit,  to  mention  that  that  chief 
had  been  solicited  to  engage  in  this  confederacy,  and  of  his  charging  Uohomok 
to  warn  the  English  of  it.  The  peo])le  of  the  places  named  at  that  time  by 
Massasoit,  as  in  the  plot,  were  Nauset,  Paomet,  Succonet,  Mattachiest,  Mano  • 
met,  Agowayv/am,  and  the  Island  of  Capawack.  "Therefore,  (says  Mr 
Winslow  in  his  Relation,)  as  we  resj)ected  the  lives  of  o»:r  countrjmen  and 
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our  own  safety,  he  advised  us  to  kill  the  men  of  Massachu.set,  who  were  tlie 
authors  of  this  intended  mischief.  And  whereas  we  were  wont  to  say,  we 
would  not  strike  a  stroke  till  they  first  began,  Itj  said  he,  [Massasoit  to 
Hobovwk,]  upon  this  intelligence,  they  make  that  answer,  t«i  J  them,  when 
their  coiuitiymen  at  Wichaguscusset  are  killed,  they  not  being  able  to  defend 
themselves,  that  then  it  will  be  too  late  to  recover  their  lives,"  .and  it  would 
be  with  difficulty  that  they  preserved  their  own;  "and  therefore  he  coun- 
selled, without  delay,  to  take  away  the  principals,  and  then  the  plot  would 
cease." 

Meanwhile  Weston.s  men  had  fallen  into  a  miserable  and  wretched  condi- 
tion ;  some,  to  procure  a  daily  sustenance,  became  servants  to  the  Indians, 
"  fetching  them  wood  and  water,  &c.,  and  all  for  a  meal's  meat."  '^I'liosr, 
wlio  were  thus  degraded,  were,  of  course,  only  a  few  who  had  abandoned 
themselves  to  riot  and  dissipation,  but  whose  conduct  had  affected  the  well 
being  of  the  whole,  notwithstanding.  Some  of  these  wretches,  in  their  ex- 
tremities, had  stolen  corn  from  the  Indians,  on  whose  complaint  they  had 
been  put  in  the  stocks  and  whipped.  This  not  giving  the  Lidians  satisfac- 
tion, one  was  hanged.     This  was  in  February,  l(i2J3. 

About  this  capital  punishment  much  has  been  written ;  some  doubting  the 
fact  that  any  one  was  hanged,  others  that  it  was  the  real  offender,  &c.  IJut 
in  our  opinion  the  facts  are  incontestable  that  one  was  hanged  ;  but  whether 
the  one  really  guilty  or  not,  is  not  quite  so  easily  settled.  The  fact  that  one 
was  hanged  for  another  appears  to  have  been  of  common  notoriety,  both  in 
Old  and  New  England,  from  shortly  alter  tlie  affair  until  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century.* 

Mr.  Hvhhard]  has  this  passage  upon  the  affair: — "Certain  it  is,  they  [the 
Indians]  were  so  provoked  with  their  filching  and  stealing,  that  they  tlin«t- 
ened  them,  as  the  Philistines  did  SamsorCs  father-in-law,  after  the  loss  of  their 
corn ;  insomuch  that  the  company,  as  some  report,  pretended,  in  way  of  satis- 
faction, to  j)imish  him  that  did  the  theft,  but,  in  his  stead,  hanged  a  ])oor,  de- 
crepit old  man,  that  was  unserviceable  to  the  company,  [an  old  bed-rid 
weaver,!]  ^"'1  burdensome  to  keep  alive,  which  was  the  ground  of  the  story 
with  which  the  merry  gentleman,  that  wrote  the  poem  called  Hudibras,  did, 
in  his  poetical  fancy,  make  so  much  sport."  And  from  the  same  author  it  ap- 
pears that  the  circiunstance  was  well  known  at  Plimouth,  but  they  pretended 
that  the  right  person  was  hanged,  or,  in  our  authoi-'s  own  words,  "as  if  the 
person  hanged  was  really  guilty  of  stealing,  as  may  be  were  many  of  tiie  rest, 
and  if  they  were  driven  by  necessity  to  content  the  Indians,  at  that  time,  to 
do  justice,  there  being  some  of  Mr.  fVestoti's  company  living,  it  is  possible  it 
might  be  executed  not  on  him  that  most  deserved,  but  on  him  that  could  be 
best  spared,  or  who  was  not  like  to  live  long  if  he  had  been  let  alone." 

It  will  now  be  expected  that  we  produce  the  passage  of  Hudibras.  Her«; 
it  is : — 

"  Though  nice  and  dark  the  point  appear,  The  mighty  Tottipottymoy, 

(Quoth  Ralph,)  it  may  hold  up,  and  clear.  Sent  to  our  Elders  an  Envoy, 

That  Sinners  may  supply  the  place  Complaining  sorely  of  the  Breach 

Of  suffering  Saints,  is  a  plain  Case.  Of  League,  neld  forth  by  Brother  Patch, 

Justice  gives  Sentence,  many  times,  Against  the  Articles  in  force. 

On  one  Man  for  another's  crimes.  Between  both  churches,  his  and  ours, 

Our  Brethren  of  New  England  use  For  which  he  craved  the  Saints  lo  render       , 

Choice  Malefactors  to  excuse.  Into  his  Hands,  or  hang  th'  Offender: 

And  hang  the  Guiltless  in  their  stead,  But  they,  maturelj'  having  weighed. 

Of  whom  the  Churches  have  less  need  !  They  had  no  more  but  him  o'  tn'  Trade, 

As  lately  't  happened  :  In  a  town  (A  Man  that  served  them  in  a  double 

There  lived  a  Cobbler,  and  but  one,  Capacity,  to  Teach  and  CohhU,) 

That  out  of  Doctrine  could  cut  Use,  Resolved  to  spare  him  ;  yet  to  do 

And  mend  Men's  Lives,  as  well  aw  Shoes.  The  Indian  ttoghan  Afoghgan,  loo, 

This  precious  Brother  having  slain,  Impartial  .Justice,  in  his  stead,  did 

In  times  of  Peace,  an  Indian,  Hang  an  old  Weaver  that  was  Bed-rid. 

(Not  out  of  Malice,  but  mere  Zeal,  Then  wherefore  may  not  you  be  skipp'd, 

Because  he  was  an  infidel,)  And  in  your  Room  another  Whipp'u  ?  " 

*  See  Col.  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  148.  and  b.  i.  chap.  iii.  ante. 

i  Hist.  N.  Eng.  77.  X  Col.  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  148 
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The  following  note  was  early  printed  to  this  passage: — "The  history  of 
the  cobbler  had  been  attested  by  persons  of  good  credit,  who  wer'j  upon  tlie 
place  when  it  was  done."  Mr.  Butler  wrote  tiiis  jjart  of  his  Uudibras 
before  1663. 

Thomas  Morton^  who  was  one  of  the  conij)any,  though  perhaps  aliseiit  at 
the  time,  pretends  that  tliere  was  no  plot  of  the  Indians,  and  insinnutes  that 
tiie  Plinioutheans  caused  ail  the  trouble,  nwd  that  their  rasiiiiess  caused  the 
Indians  to  massacre  some  of  their  men,  as  we  shall  presently  relate  from  a 
Itook  which  Mr.  Morton  published.* 

"  Master  Wtston^s  plantation  being  settled  at  Wessaguscus,  his  servants, 
many  of  them  lazy  persons,  that  would  use  no  endeavor  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  country,  some  of  them  fell  sick  and  died. 

"  One  amongst  the  rest,  an  able-bodied  man,  that  ranged  the  woods,  to  see 
what  it  would  afford,  lighted  by  accident  on  an  Lidian  barn,  and  from  tiience 
did  take  a  cap  full  of  corn.  The  salvage  owner  of  it,  linding  by  the  foot 
[tra(;k]  some  English  had  been  there,  canie  to  the  plantation,  and  made  com- 
plaint after  this  manner.  The  chief  commander  of  the  company,  on  this 
occasion,  called  a  Parliament  of  ail  his  peojiie,  but  those  that  were  sick  and 
ill  at  ease.f  And  wisely  n*)w  tiiey  must  consult,  upon  this  huge  complaint, 
that  a  privy  [paltry]  knii'e  or  siring  of  beads  would  well  enougli  iiave  «niali- 
fied :  And  Edward  lohnson  was  a  special  judge  of  tiiis  l)iisiness.  The  tiict 
was  there  in  repetition,  construction  made,  that  it  was  fiillony,  and  by  the 
laws  of  England  punished  witli  death,  and  this  in  execution  must  be  j)ut  tor 
an  example,  and  likewise  to  aj)pease  the  salvage;  when  straightways  one 
arose,  moved  as  it  were  witli  some  comjtassion,  and  said  he  couhl  not  well 
gainsay  the  former  sentence ;  yet  lie  had  conceived,  within  the  com[)ass  of 
his  brain,  an  embrio,  tliat  was  of  special  consecpnuice  to  be  delivered,  ami 
cherished,  he  said ;  that  it  would  uiost  ai)tly  sen'e  to  pacify  the  salvage's 
com|)laint,  and  save  the  life  of  one  that  might  (if  need  should  be)  stand  tliem 
in  some  good  stead ;  being  young  and  strong,  fit  for  resistance  against  tm 
enefny,  which  might  come  unexpectedly,  for  any  thing  tliey  liiiew. 

"The  oration  made  was  liked  of  every  one,  and  he  intreated  lo  show  the 
means  how  this  may  be  performed.  Says  he,  you  all  agree  that  one  must 
die,  and  one  shall  die.  This  young  man's  clothes  we  will  tsike  off,  and  put 
upon  one  that  is  old  and  impotent,  a  sickly  jierson  that  cannot  escajie  death; 
such  is  the  disease  on  him  confirmed,  that  die  he  must.  Put  the  young 
man's  clothes  on  this  man,  and  let  the  sick  person  be  hanged  in  the  other's 
stead.  Amen,  says  one,  and  so  says  many  more.  An<l  this  had  like  to  have 
proved  their  final  sentence;  and  being  tiiere  confirmed  liyact  of  Parliament 
to  afler  ages  for  a  precedent.  Itut  that  one,  with  a  ravenous  voice,  iiegun  to 
croak  and  bellow  for  revenge,  and  put  by  that  conclusive  motion  ;  alleging 
such  deceits  might  be  a  means  hereafter  to  exasyierate  the  minds  of  the  com- 
plaining salvages,  and  that,  by  his  death,  the  salvages  should  see  their  zeal 
to  justice,  and,  therefore,  he  should  die.  This  was  concluded  ;  yet,  never- 
theless, a  scruple  wsis  made ;  now  to  countermand  this  act  did  represent 
itself  unto  their  minds,  which  was  how  they  should  do  to  get  the  man's  good 
will:  this  was  indeed  a  special  obstsicle:  for  without  tliat  (tiiey  all  agreed)  it 
would  be  dangerous,  for  any  man  to  attempt  the  execution  of  it,  lest  mis- 
chief should  lieftill  them  every  man.  He  was  a  person  tluit,  in  his  wrath, 
did  seem  to  be  a  second  Sampson,  able  to  beat  out  their  brains  with  tlie  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass:  therefore  they  called  the  man,  and  by  persuasion  got  hitn 
fsist  bound  in  jest,  and  then  hanged  him  up  hard  by  in  good  earnest,  who 
with  a  weapon,  and  at  liberty,  would  have  put  all  these  wise  judges  of  this 
Parliament  to  a  pittiiiil  non  plus,  (as  it  hath  been  credibly  reported,)  and 
made  the  chief  judge  of  tiiem  all  buckle  to  him." 

This  is  an  entire  chapter  of  the  New  Canaan,  which,  on  account  of  rts 
great  rarity,  we  have  given  in  full.  In  his  next  chapter  Mr.  Morton  proceeds 
to  narrate  the  circumstances  of  the  *'  massacre  "  of  fVittuwamet,  Peksuot,  and 
other  Massachusetts  Indians,  and  the  consequences  of  it.     But  we  shall  now 

*  Entitled  Nevv' Eng'Iish  Canaan,  4to.  AmsterHam,  1C37. 

t  Against  this  sentence,  in  the  margin,  is — "  A  poor  comp'aint." 
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draw  from  the  Plimouth  historian,  and  after^vards  l  ie  Morton^s  chapter  aa 
we  find  occasion. 

Mr.  Winslow  says  that  Mr.  WestorCs  men  "  knew  not  of  this  conspiracy  of 
the  Indians  before  his  [John  Sanders,  their  'overseer  '1  going;  neither  was  it 
known  to  any  of  us  till  our  return  from  Sowaams,  or  r  uckanokick :  at  which 
time  also  another  sachim,  called  JVassapinewai,  brother  to  Obtakiestf  the 
sachim  of  the  Massachusets,  who  had  formerly  smarted  for  partaking  with 
Conbatant,  and  fearing  the  like  again,  to  purge  himselfj  revealed  the  same 
thing,"  [as  Massasoit  had  done.] 

It  was  now  the  23d  March,  1623,  "  a  yearly  court  day "  at  Plimouth,  en 
which  war  was  proclaimed,  "  in  public  court,"  against  the  Massachusetts 
Indians.  "  We  came  to  this  conclusion,  (says  Winslow,)  that  Ca])tain  Standish 
should  take  so  many  men,  as  he  thought  sufficient  to  make  his  party  good 
against  all  the  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay;  and  as  because,  as  all 
men  know  that  have  to  do  with  them  in  that  kind,  it  is  impossihle  to  deal 
with  them  upon  open  defiance,  but  to  take  them  in  such  traps  as  they  lay 
for  others :  therefore  he  should  pretend  trade  as  at  other  times :  but  first  go 
■to  tlie  English,  [at  Wessaguscus,]  and  acquaint  them  with  the  plot,  and  tlie 
end  of  their  owti  coming,  that,  comi)aring  it  with  their  own  carriages 
towards  them,  he  might  better  judge  of  the  certainty  of  it,  and  more  fitly 
take  oj)portunity  to    revenge    the    same:    but    should  forbare,  if  it  were 

Kossible,  till  such  time  as  he  could  make  sure  WUtuwamaty  that  bloody  and 
old  villain  before  spoken  of;  whose  head  he  had  order  to  bring  with  him, 
that  he  might  be  a  warning  and  terror  to  all  that  disposition." 

We  will  now  hear  a  word  of  what  Mr.  Morion  has  to  say  upon  this  trans- 
action. "After  the  end  of  that  Parliament,  [which  ended  in  the  hanging 
of  one,*]  some  of  the  j)lantation  there,  about  three  persons,  went  to  live 
with  Checatnioback  and  his  company,  and  had  very  good  quarter,  for  all  the 
former  quarrel  with  the  Plimouth  jtlanters-t  They  are  not  like  Will  Sorw' 
tners,  J  to  take  one  for  another.  There  they  pur|»osed  to  stay  until  Master 
Weston^s  arrival :  but  the  Plimouth  men  intending  no  good  to  him,  (as 
appeared  liy  the  consequence,)  came  in  the  mean  time  to  Wessaguscus,  and 
tliere  pretended  to  feast  the  salvages  of  those  parts,  bringing  with  them 
pork,  and  things  for  the  puqmse,  which  they  set  before  the  salvages.  They 
eat  thereof  without  sus])icion  of  any  mischief,  [and]  who  were  tjiken  upon 
a  watchword  given,  and  with  their  own  knives  (hsvnging  about  their  necks) 
were,  by  the  Plimouth  planters,  stabbed  and  slain.  One  of  which  was 
hanged  uj)  there,  after  the  slaughter."^  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Ckikntnubut^s  people,  they  murdered  the  three  Engli.sh  who  had  taken  up 
their  residence  with  them,  as  they  lay  asleeji,  in  revenge  for  the  nnirder  of 
tlieir  countrynien.|| 

After  Stnndish  was  ready  to  proceed  against  Wittuwamet,  but  before  he 
set  out,  one  arrived  from  Wessaguscus  almost  famislied,1[  and  gave  the 
peojile  of  Piimoutli  a  lamentable  account  of  the  situation  of  his  fellows; 
that  not  the  least  of  their  calamities  was  their  being  insulted  by  the  Indians, 
*  whose  boldness  increased  abundantly ;  insomuch  as  the  victuals  they  got, 

*  As  moiiiioned  in  our  last  extract  from  this  author. 

t  Referring,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  quarrel  with  Cauvhitant 

X  The  person  who  proposed  hanging  a  sick  man  instead  of  the  real  offender. 

I  New  F.n>jlish  Canaan,  111.  I|  Ibid. 

T[  His  name  was  Phinehas  Prat.  An  Indian  followed  him  to  kill  him,  but,  bj  losing  the 
direct  patli,  the  Indian  missed  him.  In  lfi62,  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  in  answer 
to  a  pt>iiiion  of  Phinehas  Prat,  then  of  Charleslown,  which  was  accompanied  "  w-iih  a  nar- 
rative of  the  straights  and  hardships  that  the  first  planters  of  this  colony  underwent  in  their 
endeavors  to  plant  themselves  at  Plimouth,  and  since,  whereof  he  was  one.  the  court  judgeth 
it  meet  to  grant  him  300  acres  of  land,  where  it  is  to  be  had,  not  hii  dering  a  planiation.'' 
MS.  among  thejiles  in  wir  state-house. 

1  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  narrative  of  Prat,  aAer  long  soarch.  Mr.  Htihbard 
probably  used  it  in  compiling  his  Hist  of  New  England. 

At  the  court.  3  May,  16G5,  land  was  ordered  to  be  laid  out  for  Prat,  "in  the  wilderness  or 
the  easi  of  ilie  Mcr.-:mack  R^-er,  near  the  upper  end  of  Nacook  Brook,  on  the  south-east  of  it. 
Court  Files,  lit  supra. 

Prat  married,  in  Plimouth,  a  daughter  of  Ctdhbert  CuthLertson,  in  1630.  See  2  Col.  HiMl 
Soc  vii.  122. 
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they  |the  Indians]  would  take  it  out  of  their  pots,  and  eat  [it]  before  their 
faces,"  and  tiiat  if  tliey  tried  to  prevent  them,  they  would  hold  a  knife  at 
their  breasts:  and  to  satisfy  them,  they  had  hanged  one  of  their  company: 
"  That  they  had  sold  their  clothes  ibr  com,  and  were  ready  to  starve  both 
with  cold  and  hunger  also,  because  they  could  not  endure  to  get  victuals  b^ 
reason  of  their  nakedness." 

This  truly  was  a  wretched  picture  of  this  second  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
tlie  knowledge  of  wiiich  (says  Winslow)  "  gave  us  good  encouragement  tc 
proceed  in  our  intendments."  Accordingly,  the  next  day,  Slandish^  with 
Hobomok  and  eight  Englishmen,  set  out  upon  the  expedition.  His  taking  so 
few  men  shows  how  a  few  English  guns  were  yet  feared  by  the  Indians. 
Nevertheless,  the  historians  would  have  us  understand  that  Standish  would 
Uike  no  more,  because  he  would  not  have  the  Lidians  mistrust  that  he  came 
to  fight  them ;  and  they  would  insinuate  that  it  was  owing  to  his  great  valor. 

When  Standish  arrived  at  Wessaguscus,  he  found  the  people  scattered 
about,  apprehending  no  danger  whatever,  engaged  in  their  ordinary  affairs. 
When  he  told  them  of  the  danger  they  were  in  from  the  Indians,  they  said 
*  tljey  feared  not  the  Indians,  but  lived,  and  suffered  them  to  lodge  with 
them,  not  having  sword  or  gun,  or  needing  the  same."  Standish  now  in- 
formed them  of  the  plot,  which  was  the  first  intimation,  it  appears,  they  had 
of  it.  He  ordered  them  to  call  in  their  men,  and  enjoined  secrecy  of  his 
uitended  massacre.  But  it  seems  from  fVinsloio's  Relation,  that  the  Indians 
got  word  of  it,  or  mistrusted  his  design ;  probably  some  of  the  Wessagus- 
cus men  warned  them  of  it,  who  did  not  believe  there  was  any  plot. 

Meantime,  an  Lidian  came  to  trade,  and  after^vards  went  away  in  friend- 
ship. Standish,  more  sagacious  than  the  rest,  said  he  saw  treachery  in  his 
eye,  and  suspected  his  end  in  coming  there  was  discovered.  Shortly  after, 
Peksttot,  "who  was  a  paniese,*  being  a  man  of  a  notable  spirit,"  came  to 
Hobomok,  and  told  him.  He  understood  the  captain  was  come  to  kill  him  and  the 
rest  of  the  Indians  there.  "Tell  him,  (said  Peksuot,)  we  know  it,  but  fear  him 
not,  neither  will  we  shun  him  ;  but  let  him  begin  when  he  dare  [s],  he  will 
not  take  us  unawares." 

Tlie  Indians  now,  as  we  might  expect,  began  to  prepare  to  meet  the 
danger,  and  the  English  say  many  of  them  came  divers  times  into  their 
presence,  and  "  would  whet  and  sharpen  the  point  of  their  knives,"  "  and 
use  many  other  insulting  gestures  and  speeches.  Amongst  the  rest,  fVittti- 
wamat  bragged  of  the  excellency  of  his  knife.  On  the  end  of  the  handle  there 
was  pictured  a  Avoman's  face  ;  but,  said  he,  /  have  another  at  home,  wheretcith  1 
have  killed  both  French  and  English,  and  that  hath  a  man's /ace  on'it ;  and  by  and 
by  these  two  must  marryP  To  this  he  added,  Hinnaim  namen,  hinnaim  mi- 
CHEN,  MATTA  CUTS :  tliat  is.  By  and  by  it  shoiUd  see,  and  by  and  by  it  should  eat, 
but  not  speak.  "  Also  Pecksuot,  (continues  Winslow,)  bemg  a  man  of  greater 
stature  than  the  cajstain,  told  him  though  he  were  a  great  captain,  yet  he  was 
but  a  little  man :  and,  said  he,  though  I  be  no  sachem,  yet  I  am  a  man  of  great 
strength  and  courage.  These  things  the  captain  observed,  yet  bare  with  pa- 
tience for  the  present," 

It  will  be  seen,  in  what  we  have  related,  as  well  as  what  we  are  about  to 
add,  that  Thomas  Morton's  account,  in  some  of  the  main  facts,  agrees  with 
that  of  ffinsloto.  From  the  latter  it  appears  that  StandisJi,  after  considerable 
TKmoeuvering,  could  get  advantage  over  but  few  of  the  Indians.  At  length 
naving  got  Peksuot  and  ffittuwamat  "  both  together,  vnth  another  man,  and 
a  youth  of  some  eighteen  years  of  age,  which  was  brother  to  Wittuwamat, 
and,  villain  like,  trod  in  his  steps,  daily  putting  many  tricks  upon  the  weakei 
sort  of  men,  and  having  about  as  many  of  his  own  company  in  a  room  with 
them,  gave  the  word  to  his  men,  and,  the  door  being  fast  shut,  began  himself 
with  Pecksuot,  and,  snatching  kis  oum  knife  from  Ms  neck,  though  with  much 

*  "  The  Panieses  are  men  of  (jreat  courage  and  wised  »me,  and  to  these  also  the  DeuiU 
appeareth  more  familiarly  than  to  others,  and  as  wee  conceue,  maketh  couenant  with  them  Ic 
preserue  them  from  death  by  wounds  with  arrows,  knives,  hatchets,  &.c."  V\'ins/om's  Rela 
Hon.  In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  calumet,  Cliarlevoix  says,  some  Indiana  told  him  that  • 
was  {jiven  by  the  sim  to  F^nis,  a  nation  upon  the  Missouri.     Voyage  dans  CAmtriq;u. 
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ttruggVmg,  and  killed  him  theremth — the  point  whereof  he  had  made  as  sharp 
as  a  needle,  and  ground  the  back  also  to  an  edge,  Wittuwamet  and  the  other 
man  the  rest  killed,  and  took  the  yovlh,  lohorti  the  captain  caused  to  be  hanged." 

We  could  now  wish  this  bloody  tale  were  finished,  but  we  have  promise<l 
to  keep  close  to  the  record.  Mr.  Winsloio  continues,  "  Bvt  it  is  inaudible 
how  many  wounds  these  two  panieses  received  before  they  died,  not  making  any 
fearful  noise,  bid  catching  at  their  weapons,  and  striving  to  the  last. 

^^  Hobbamock  stood  by  all  this  time,*  and  meddled  not,  observing  how  our 
men  demeaned  themselves  in  this  action."     After  the  affray  was  ended,  he 
said  to  Standish,   "  Yesterday  Pecksuot  bragged  of  his  own  strength   and 
stature,  said,  though  you  were  a  great  captain,  yet  you  were  but  a  little  maj 
but  to-day  I  see  you  are  big  enough  to  lay  him  on  the  ground." 

Standish  was  now  sent  to  a  company  of  Weston^s  men,  who  ordered  thera 
to  kill  the  Indians  that  were  among  them.  They  killed  two.  Himself  with 
some  of  his  men  killed  another,  at  another  place.  As  they  were  pursuing 
this  business,  intending  to  kill  all  they  could  lay  hands  upon,  "through  the 
negligence  of  one  man,  an  Indian  escaped,  who  discovered  [disclosed]  and 
crossed  their  proceedings." 

Joined  by  some  of  Mr.  Weston^s  men,  Standish  discovered  a  few  Indians, 
and  pursued  them.  Standish  gained  a  hill  which  the  Indians  also  strove  to 
occupy,  and  who,  after  shooting  a  few  arrows,  fled.  "  Whereupon  Hobba- 
mock  cast  oflT  his  coat,  and  being  a  known  paniese,  theirs  being  now  killed, 
chased  them  so  fast,  as  our  people  were  not  able  to  hold  way  with  him." 
One  who  made  a  stand  to  shoot  Standish  had  his  arm  broken  by  a  shot, 
which  is  all  the  advantage  claimed  by  the  English.  The  Indians  got  into  a 
swamp,  and  after  some  bravadoing  on  both  sides,  the  parties  separated. 
After  assisting  the  settlers  of  Wessaguscus  to  leave  the  place,  the  English 
returned  to  Plimouth,  taking  along  the  head  of  Wittuwamet,  which  they  set 
up  in  their  fort. 

Meanwhile  the  Indian  that  followed  Prai  from  Wessaguscus,  as  he  returned 
from  Manomet,  called  at  Plimouth  in  a  fi'iendly  manner,  and  was  there 
seized  and  put  in  irons.  Being  asked  if  he  knew  the  head  of  fViituwamet, 
said  he  did,  and  "looked  piteously"  upon  it.  "Then  he  confessed  the 
plot,"  and  said  his  sachem,  Obtakiest,  had  been  drawn  into  it  by  the  impor- 
timity  of  all  the  people.  He  denied  any  hand  in  it  himself,  and  begged  his 
life  might  be  spared.  Said  he  was  not  a  Massachuset,  but  only  resided  as  a 
stranger  among  them.  Hobomok  "also  gave  a  good  report  of  him,  and  be- 
sought for  him ;  but  was  bribed  so  to  do  it."  They  finally  concluded  to  spare 
him,  "the  rather,  because  we  desired  he  might  carry  a  message  to  05<aA;iW." 
The  message  they  charged  him  with  was  this,  that  they  had  never  intended 
to  deal  so  with  him,  until  they  were  forced  to  it  by  their  treachery,  and, 
therefore,  they  might  thank  themselves  for  their  own  overthrow ;  and  as  he 
had  now  began,  if  he  persisted  in  his  course,  "  his  country  should  not  hold 
him : "  that  he  should  forthwith  send  to  Plimouth  "  the  three  Englishmen  he 
had,  and  not  kill  them."f 

The  English  heard  nothing  from  06<aA:ie*<  for  a  long  time  ;  at  length  lie 
sent  a  WDman  to  them,  (probably  no  man  would  venture,)  to  tell  them  he 
was  sorry  that  the  English  were  killed,  before  he  heard  from  them,  also 
that  he  wished  for  peace,  but  none  of  his  men  durst  come  to  treat  about  it. 
The  English  learned  from  this  woman,  that  he  was  in  great  consternation, 
"having  forsaken  his  dwelling,  and  daily  removed  from  place  to  place,  ex- 
pecting when  we  would  take  further  vengeance  on  him."  The  terror  was 
now  general  among  them,  and  many,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  died  through 
fear  and  want.     To  this  dismal  narrative  Mr.  Winslow  adds,   "  And  certainly 

*  This,  we  suppose,  is  the  aflfair  to  which  President  Allen  alludes,  in  his  American  Bioff 
raphy,  (2fl  ed.)  when  he  says,  "he  [Hobanwk]  fought  bravely  by  his  [Standish' s\  ^de,  in 
1G23."  If  stauuling  and  looking  on  be  fighting,  then  did  Hobomok  fglit  bravely  on  this 
occasion. 

t  Morton,  in  his  New  Canaan,  111,  says,  ihese  three  men  went  to  reside  with  Chikataubut 
hence  Morton  very  reasonably  suggests,  that  if  the  Plimouth  people  intended  the  men  of 
Wessaguscus  any  good)  why  did  they  not  first  see  that  all  of  them  were  out «  (danger  befort 
ttesiiining  war  ? 

9* 
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11  is  strange  to  hear  how  many  of  late  have,  and  still  daily  die  amongst 
them;  neither  is  there  ^y  likelihood  it  will  easily  cease  ;  liecaiise  through 
tear  they  set  little  or  no  com,  which  is  the  staff  of  life,  and  without  which 
they  cannot  long  preserve  health  and  strength." 

These  affairs  call  for  no  commentm-y,  that  must  accomj)any  every  mind 
tlirough  every  step  of  the  relation.  It  would  he  weakness,  as  appears  to  us, 
to  attenij)t  a  vindication  of  the  rash  conduct  of  the  English.  Amid  their 
sufferings,  some  poor  Lidians  resolved  to  attempt  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
the  English  governor  by  presents.  Four  set  out  by  water  in  a  boat  for 
Plimouth,  but  by  accident  were  overset,  and  three  of  them  were  di-owned ; 
the  other  returned  back. 

When  Mr.  Robinson,  the  father  of  the  Plimouth  church,  heard  how  his 
people  had  conducted  in  this  affair  with  the  Indians,  he  wrote  to  them,  to 
consi«ler  of  the  disposition  of  Captain  Standisk,  "  who  was  of  a  warm  tem- 
per," but  he  hoped  the  Lord  had  sent  him  among  them  for  a  good  end,  if 
they  used  him  as  they  ought  "  He  doubted,"  he  said,  "  whether  there  was 
not  wanting  that  tenderness  of  the  life  of  man,  made  afler  God's  image," 
which  was  so  necessary ;  and  above  all,  that  "  it  would  have  been  happy  if 
they  had  converted  some  before  they  had  killed  any." 

The  reader  has  now  passed  tlirough  a  i>eriod  of  Indian  history  of  much 
interest,  wherein  he  will  doubtless  have  found  much  to  admire,  and  more 
that  he  could  have  wished  otherwise.  Our  business,  however,  we  will 
here  remind  him,  is  that  of  a  dealer  in  facts  altogether,  and  he  must  take 
them,  dry  as  they  are,  without  any  labored  commentaries  from  us.  Although 
we  have  had  occasion  to  introduce  Hobomok  several  times,  yet  there  remain 
transactions  of  considerable  interest  in  his  life  yet  to  be  noticed. 

HoBOMOK,  or  Hobbamock,  was  a  great  paniese  or  war  captain  among  the 
Wampanoags,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe.  He  came  to 
Plimouth  about  the  end  of  July,  1621,  and  continiied  with  the  English  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  was  a  principal  means  of  the  lasting  friendship  of 
Massasoitf  which  Morton  says,  he  "  much  furthered ;  and  that  he  waa  a 
proper  lusty  young  man,  and  one  that  was  in  account  among  the  Indians  iu 
those  parts  for  his  valor."  He  was  of  tlie  greatest  service  in  learning  them 
how  to  cultivate  such  fruits  as  were  peculiar  to  the  country,  such  as  corn, 
beans,  &c.  The  account  of  his  mission  to  Massasoit,  to  learn  the  truth  of  a 
report  that  the  Narragansets  had  made  war  upon  him,  and  his  interruption 
and  trouble  from  CaunMtant  are  already  related. 

Being  a  favorite  of  Massasoit,  and  one  of  his  chief  captains,  the  pilgrims 
found  that  they  need  not  apprehend  any  treachery  on  his  part,  as  Hobomok 
was  so  comj)letely  in  their  interest,  and  also  in  that  of  the  great  sachem, 
that  he  would  advise  them  if  any  thing  evil  were  on  foot  against  tliem. 
What  strengthened  them  in  this  opinion  was  the  following  circumstance. 
The  Massachusetts  Indians  had  for  some  time  been  uiviting  the  English 
into  their  country  to  trade  for  fiu-s.  When,  in  March,  1622,  they  began  to 
make  ready  for  the  voj^age,  Hobomok  "told  us,  (says  Winslotc,)  that  he  feared 
the  Massachusetts,  or  Massachuseuks,  for  they  so  called  the  people  of  that 
place,  were  joined  in  confederacy  with  the  Nanohigganneuks,  a  |»eople  of 
Nanohigganset,  and  that  they,  therefore,  would  take  this  opportunity  to  cut 
off  Capt  Standish  and  his  company  abroad ;  but  howsoever,  in  the  mean- 
time, it  was  to  be  feared,  [he  said,]  that  the  Nanohigganeuks  woidd  assault 
the  town  at  home;  giving  many  reasons  for  his  jealousy;  as  also  that  7^- 
ifVMtdum  was  in  the  confederacy,  who,  [he  said,]  we  should  find,  would  use 
many  persuasions  to  draw  us  from  our  shallops  to  the  Indians'  houses  for 
Uieir  better  advantage." 

Nevertheless,  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  and  when  they  had  turned 
tlie  point  called  the  GumeVs  Nose,  a  false  messenger  came  running  into 
Plimouth  town,  apparently  in  a  great  fright,  out  of  breath,  and  bleeding 
from  a  wound  in  his  face.  He  told  them  that  Caimfei7a/ii,  with  many  of  the 
Narragansets,  and  he  believed  Massasoit  with  them,  were  coming  to  de- 
stroy the  English.  No  one  doubted  of  his  sincerity,  and  the  first  thought  of 
the  people  was  to  bring  back  their  military  leader,  who  had  just  gone  \s 
the  boat  with  Hobomak.    A  piece  of  cannon  was  immediately  discharged 
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wliicli,  tfi  ilieir  jrreat  joy,  soon  caused  the  boat  to  return,  not  having  got  oul 
of  li.';tiiii«r.  Tliey  liad  no  sooner  arrivetl,  than  Hobomok  told  them  tliere  was 
no  trntli  in  the  reporr,  and  said  it  was  a  plot  of  Squanto,  who  was  tlien  with 
tliem,  and  even  one  of  those  in  the  hoat;  that  he  knew  Massasoit  would  not 
undertake  such  an  enterprise  without  consulting  him.  Hobomok  was  confi- 
dent, because  he  was  himself  a  great  chicifj  and  one  of  Massasoifs  counsei- 
lors.  Squmilo  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  plot,  and  thus  ended  the  afiuic 
The  English,  however,  seetned  well  satisfied  that  Squardo  had  laid  this  slial- 
'ovv  plot  to  set  them  against  Massasoit,  thinking  they  would  destroy  him,  by 
which  means  he  expected  to  become  chief  sachen  himself;  and  this  seems 
the  more  probable,  as  Massasoit  was  for  some  time  irreconcilable  because 
they  withheld  him  from  hivi,  when  he  had  forfeited  his  life,  as  in  our  nar- 
ration has  been  set  forth.  But  entirely  to  satisfy  the  English,  Hobo\nok  sent 
his  wife  to  Pok;uioket  privately  to  gain  exact  intelligence,  and  her  return 
only  verified  what  her  laisband  had  said. 

"  Thus  f)y  degrees  (continues  Winslow)  we  began  to  discover  Tisquantum, 
whose  ends  were  only  to  make  himself  great  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen, 
by  means  of  his  nearness  and  favor  with  us ;  not  caring  who  fell,  so  he 
Btood.  In  general,  his  course  was,  to  persuade  them  he  could  lead  us  to 
peace  or  war  at  his  pleasure ;  and  would  ofl  threaten  the  Indians,  sending 
them  word,  in  a  private  mimner,  we  were  intended  shortly  to  kill  them,  that 
thereby  he  might  get  gifts  to  himself^  to  work  their  peace,  insomuch  as  they 
had  him  in  greater  esteem  than  many  of  their  sachems ,  yea,  they  them- 
selves sought  to  him,  who  promised  them  peace  in  respect  of  us;  yea,  and 
protection  also,  so  as  they  would  resort  to  him.  So  that  whereas  divers 
were  wont  to  rely  on  Massassowat  for  protection,  and  resort  to  his  abode, 
now  they  began  to  leave  him,  and  seek  alter  Tisquantum.  But  when  we 
understood  his  dealings,  we  certified  all  the  Indians  of  our  ignorance  and 
innocency  therein ;  assuring  them,  till  they  begun  with  us,  they  should  have 
no  cause  to  fear :  and  if  any  hereafter  should  raise  any  such  reports,  they 
should  punish  them  as  liars,  and  seekers  of  their  and  our  disturbance;  which 
gave  the  Indians  good  saiisiiictiou  on  all  sides."  "For  these  and  the  like 
abuses,  the  governor  sharply  reproved  him,  yet  was  he  so  necessary  and 
profital)le  an  instrument,  as  at  that  time  we  could  not  miss  him." 

To  the  end  that  he  might  possess  his  countrymen  with  great  fear  of  the 
English,  Tisqiutntum  told  them  the  English  kept  the  plague  buried  in  their 
store-house,  and  that  they  could  send  it,  at  any  time,  and  to  any  place,  to 
destroy  whatever  persons  or  people  they  would,  though  they  themselves 
stirred  not  out  of  doors.  Among  the  rest,  he  had  made  Hobomok  believe 
this  tale,  who  asked  the  English  if  it  were  true,  and  being  informed  that  it 
was  not,  it  ex[)loded  like  his  other  impostures. 

Tliere  is  but  little  doubt  that  Squanto  was  in  the  interest  of  Caunbitant, 
and  lived  among  the  English  as  a  spy,  while  Hobomok  was  honestly,  as  he 
pretended,  a  strong  friend  to  them ;  but  for  some  tune  it  was  nearly  impos- 
sible for  them  to  know  which  was  their  best  friend,  as  each  seemed  emu- 
lous to  outvie  the  other  in  good  offices.  They  were,  however,  at  this  time 
satisfied  ;  for,  HobovwWs  wife  having  told  Massasoii  what  had  happened,  and 
that  it  was  one  of  Squanto''s  men  that  gave  the  alarm,  satisfied  him  that  that 
sagamore  had  caused  it,  and  he  therefore  demanded  him  of  the  English, 
that  he  might  put  him  to  death,  according  to  their  law,  as  has  been  related. 
But  the  English,  regarding  the  benefit  resulting  to  them  from  saving  his 
life,  more  than  keeping  inviolate  the  treaty  before  made  with  Massasoit, 
evaded  the  demand,  and  thus  Squanto  was  permitted  to  escape. 

Hobonok  was  greatly  beloved  by  Massasoit,  notwithstanding  he  became  a 
professed  Christian,  and  Massasoit  was  always  opposed  to  the  English  religion 
himself.  It  has  been  told  in  the  life  of  the  great  Massasoit,  how  valuable 
was  the  agency  of  Hobomok,  in  faithfully  revealing  the  mischievous  plot  of 
Caunbitant,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  fVittutcamet  and  Peksuot.  He 
was  the  pilot  of  the  English  when  they  visited  Massasoit  in  his  sickness, 
whom  before  their  arrival  they  considered  dead,  which  caused  great  mani- 
festations of  grief  in  Hobomak.  He  often  exclaimed,  as  they  were  on 
their  way,  "  jYeen  womasu  Sa^mus,  neen  womasu  Sagimus,^  &c.,  which  i% 
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"  My  loving  Sachem,  my  loving  Sachem !  many  have  \  knovm,  but  never  any 
like  tliee."  Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Winsloic,  said,  "While  you  live  you  will 
never  see  his  like  among  the  Indians ;  that  he  was  no  liar,  nor  bloody  and 
eruel  like  other  Indians.  In  anger  and  passion  he  was  soc  n  reclaimed  ;  easy 
to  be  reconciled  towards  such  as  had  offended  him ;  that  his  reason  wa? 
such  as  to  cause  him  to  receive  advice  of  mean  men  ;  and  that  he  governed 
tiis  people  better  with  few  blows,  than  others  did  with  many." 

In  the  division  of  the  land  at  Plimouth  among  the  inhabitants,  Hobomok 
received  a  lot  as  his  share,  on  which  he  resided  after  the  English  maimer 
and  died  a  Christian  amoi-g  them.  The  year  of  his  death  does  not  appear, 
but  was  previous  to  1642. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  pilgrims  made  a  voyage  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  autumn  of  1621.  It  was  in  this  voyage  that  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  fame  of  JVanepashemd.  The  English  had  heard  that 
the  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  had  threatened  them,  and  they  went  (says 
Movrt)  "partly  to  see  the  country,  partly  to  make  peace  widi  them,  and 
partly  to  procure  their  truck." 

Sqrianto  was  pilot  in  this  voyage.  They  went  ashore  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bay,  and  landed  under  a  cliff  which  some  •  have  supposed  was  what  has 
been  since  called  Copp's  Hill,t  now  the  north  part  of  Boston.  This  was  on 
20th  Sept.  1621.  They  saw  no  Indians  until  some  time  afler  they  went 
ashore,  but  found  a  parcel  of  lobsters  which  they  had  collected,  with  which 
they  refreshed  themselves.  Soon  after,  as  they  were  proceeding  on  an 
excursion,  "  they  met  a  woman  coming  for  her  lobsters."  They  told  her 
what  they  had  done,  and  paid  her  for  them.  She  told  them  where  to  find 
Indians,  and  Squanto  went  to  them  to  prepare  them  for  meeting  with  the 
English. 

Uhbaiinewal  now  received  the  voyagers.  This  sachem  (if  he  be  the 
same)  had  made  peace  with  the  English  at  Plimouth  only  seven  days  pre- 
vious, as  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice.  He  told  them  he  was  sachem  of 
the  place,  and  was  subject  to  Massasoit ;  and  that  he  dared  not  remain  long 
in  any  place,  from  fear  of  the  Tarratines,  who  were  "  wont  to  come  at  har- 
vest and  take  away  their  corn,  and  many  times  kill  them."  Also  that  Sqiutw- 
Sachem  of  Massachusetts  was  his  enemy.  This  Squaip-Sachem,  X  as  we  be- 
lieve, was  chief  of  those  inland  Indians  since  denominated  the  Nipnets,  or 
Nipmucks,  and  lived  at  this  time  near  Wachuset  Mountain.  The  English 
intended  §  to  have  visited  her  at  this  time,  but  found  the  distance  too  great 
to  proceed.  They  received  the  greatest  kindness  from  all  the  Indians  they 
met  with,  and  mentioned  that  of  Ohbatinewai  in  particular.  And  they  suy, 
"  We  told  him  of  divers  sachims  tliat  had  acknowledged  themselves  to  be 
King  James  his  men,  and  if  ke  also  tcotdd  submit  himsdf,  ||  we  would  be  his 
safeguard  from  his  enemies,  which  +ie  did." 

At  another  place,  "  having  gone  three  miles,  in  arms,  up  in  the  country, 
we  came  (say  they)  to  a  place  where  corn  had  been  newly  gatliered,  a  house 
pulled  down,  and  the  people  gone.  A  mile  from  hence,  JVanepashemet, 
their  king,  in  his  life-time  had  lived.H  His  house  was  not  like  others,  but  a 
scaffold  was  largely  built,  with  poles  and  planks,  some  six  foot  from  [the] 
ground,  and  the  house  upon  that,  being  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  No* 
far  from  hence,  in  a  bottom,  we  came  to  a  fort,"  built  by  J^anepashemeL    It 

*  Dr.  Belknap  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  suggested  this.     See  his  Biog.  ii.  2'24. 

t  We  had  supposed  this  eminence  to  have  been  so  called  from  a  copse  or  clump  of  treet, 
which  for  a  long  lime  remained  upon  it,  after  it  became  known  to  the  whites ;  but  Shaw. 
Descrip.  Bcstcni,  61,  says  it  weis  named  from  one  Copp,  a  shoemaker.  And  SrwK,  Hist, 
Boston,  103,  says  William  Copp  was  the  proprietor  of  "  a  portion  of  the  hill." 

X  "  Sachems  or  sagamores,— which  are  but  one  and  the  same  tille,—the  first  more  usual 
with  tlie  southward,  the  other  with  the  northward  Indians,  to  express  the  title  of  him  that  hath 
the  chief  command  of  a  place  or  people."     Hist.  N.  E.  60. 

§  Shrtititck  (Hist.  Concord,  2)  says  she  was  visited  at  this  lime  b}'  these  voyagers,  but  I 
am  not  able  to  arrive  at  any  such  conclusion  from  any  source  of  infonnatiou  in  my  pos- 
session. 

11  It  Hoes  not  seem  from  this  that  he  is  the  same  who  before  had  submilte<l  at  Plimoulli,  ar 
Mr.  Prince  svpposes. 

H  Mr.  Shattnck  in  his  Hist.  Concord,  says,  this  "  was  in  Medford,  near  M.fstic  Poud  " 
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was  made  with  "poles  some  30  or  40  foot  long,  stuck  in  the  jjround,  as  thick 
as  they  coiilil  be  set  one  by  auotlier,  and  with  tliese  tliey  enclosed  a  ring 
Bonie  40  or  50  ibot  over.  A  trench,  breast  iiigli,  was  dif^ged  on  eavU  side.* 
One  way  there  was  to  get  into  it  with  a  inidge.  In  tlie  midst  of  ibis  pali- 
eudo  stood  tlie  frame  of  an  liouse,  wlierein,  being  dead,  he  lay  buried. 
About  a  mile  from  hence,  we  came  to  such  anotlier,  but  seated  on  the  top 
of  an  hill.  Here  JVanepashemet  was  killed,  none  dwelling  in  it  since  the 
time  of  his  death." 

According  to  Mr.  Lends,  JVanepashemet  was  killed  about  the  year  1619,  and 
his  wjdow,  who  was  Sqiiaw-Sacfuim  before  named,  continued  the  governmeni.f 
He  lel't  five  children,!  four  of  whose  names  we  gather  from  the  interesting 
History  of  Lynn ;  viz.  1.  Montowampatt,  called  by  the  English  Sagamore 
James.  He  was  sachem  of  Saugus.  2.  Migail,  a  daughter.  3.  Wonohaqua- 
tuim,  called  Sagamore  John,  sachem  of  Winnesimet.  4.  fVinnepurkitt,  called 
Sagamore  George,  or  George  Rumneymarsh.,  the  successor  of  Monlowampaie  at 
Saugus.     Of  most  of  these  we  shall  speak  in  detail  hereafter. 

SqvMw- Sachem,  according  to  the  authority  last  mentioned,  was  the  spouse 
of  Wappacowet,^  or  Wehcomt,  in  1GJJ5.  She  and  her  husband,  four  years 
after,  l(iJ9,  deeded  to  Jotham  Gibbones  "  the  reversion  of  all  that  parcel  of 
land  which  lies  against  the  ponds  of  Mystic,  together  with  the  said  ])onds, 
all  which  we  reserved  from  Charlestown  and  Cambridge,  late  called  New- 
town, after  the  death  of  me,  the  said  Squaiv-Sacliem."  The  consideration  was, 
"the  many  kindnesses  and  benefits  we 'have  received  from  the  hands  of 
Captaui  Edward  Gibbones,  of  Boston." 

The  Squa-Sac hem's  mark  ^v^ 
Webco wit's  mark  -" — t- 

Webcoivit  was  a  powwow  priest,  or  magical  physician,  and  was  considered 
next  in  i)nj)ortance  to  JVanepashemet  among  the  subjects  of  that  chief,  after 
his  death  ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  widow  took  him  to  her  bed.  It  does 
lOt  ap])ear,  that  he  was  either  nnich  respected  or  tliought  much  of;  especial- 
ly by  his  wife,  as  in  the  above  extract  from  their  deed,  no  provision  seems 
to  have  been  made  for  him  after  her  death,  if  he  outlived  her.  At  all 
events,  we  may  conclude,  without  hazard  we  think,  that  if  breeches  had 
been  in  fashion  among  Indians,  the  wife  of  Jfebcowit  would  Jmve  been  ac- 
countable for  the  article  in  this  case. 

In  1()43,  Massacliusetts  covenanted  with  "  Wassamequin,  JViashoonon,  Kutch- 
amaquin,  Mnssaconomet,  and  Squaw-Sadiem"^  to  the  end  that  mutual  bene- 
fit might  accrue  to  each  party.  The  sachems  \n\i  themselves  under  the 
goveruinent  of  the  English,  agreeing  to  observe  their  laws,  in  as  far  as  they 
should  be  made  to  understand  them.  For  this  confidence  and  concession 
of  their  i)ersons  and  lands  into  their  hands,  the  English  on  their.  ))art  agreed 
lo  extend  the  same  protection  to  them  and  their  people  as  to  th«ir  English 
subjects.1i 

What  had  become  of  Webcovnt  at  this  time  does  not  appear;  perhajjs  he 
ivas  off  powwowing,  or  at  home,  doing  the  ordinary  labor  of  the  household. 
We  hear  of  him,  however,  four  years  after,  (1()47,)  "taking  an  active  part" 
in  the  endeavors  made  by  the  English  to  Christianize  his  countrymen.  "  He 
usked  the  English  why  some  of  them  had  been  27  years  in  the  land,  and 
never  taught  them  to  know  God  till  then.  Had  you  done  it  sooner,  (said 
he,)  we  might  have  known  much  of  God  by  this  time,  and  much  sin  might 
have  been  prevented,  but  now  some  of  us  are  grown  [too]  old  in  sin." 

*  Might  not,  then,  the  western  raouuds  have  betn  formed  by  Indians  1 

t  Hist.  Lynn   16. 

X  iskoUtuck,  ib.  who  fixes  her  residence  at  Concord ;  she,  doubtless,  had  several  places  of 
residence. 

^  His  name  is  spell  Webcowits  lo  MS.  deed  in  my  possession,  and  in  Mr.  Sliatttick's  MSS 
iVibbucowiUs.  as  appears  from  his  History. 

II  In  the  History  of  the  Narraganset  Cotmtry,  these  names  aie  written  ^Vassa■megun. 
^asliaioixium,  CutskanKxcke,  Massaiiomell,  Eind  Stjtia- iiocliem.  See  3  Col.  Masi.  Hist.  Hot 
i.  212. 

^i  See  Gookin'g  MS.  Hist.  Praying  Indicns. 
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The  £iig1ish  said  they  repented  of  their  neglect;  hut  recollecting  themselves 
ar.swered,  "  You  were  not  willing  to  heare  till  now,"  and  that  God  had  not 
turned  their  hearts  till  then.* 

Of"  the  sachems  who  made  the  covenant  ahove  named,  the  first  we  siippo.«6 
to  have  been  Massasoit,  on  the  ])Hrt  of  the  Wampanoags,  who  at  this  time 
was,  perhaps,  among  the  Nii)muks ;  JVashooTwn,  a  Nipmuk  chiefj  with  whom 
Massasoit  now  resided.  His  residence  was  near  what  was  since  Magus  Hill, 
in  Worcester  county.  He  was  probably  at  Plimouth,  13  Sept.,  1G21,  where 
he  signed  a  treaty  with  eight  others,  as  we  have  set  down  in  the  life  of  Caun- 
biianl  His  name  is  there  spelt  JS/attawahunt.  In  Winthrop's  Journal, 
it  is  JVashacoioam,  and  we  supjjose  he  was  father  of  JVassowanno,  mentioned 
by  fFhitney.j  Kvichamaquin  was  sachem  of  Dorchester  and  vicinity,  and 
Massaconomet  was  Mascononomo.  ■ 


CHAPTER  m. 

Some  account  of  the  Massachusetts — Geography  of  their  country — Chikataubct — 
Wampatuck — his  war  with  the  M  'hawks — Mascononomo — Canomcus — Mun- 
TOWAMPATE — SvuiU-j/ox  distresses  the   Indians — Wonohaqcaham — Winnepur- 

KIT MaNATAHQUA SciTTERYGUSSET NaTTAHATTAWAKTS — WahGUMACUT- 

Jack-Stkaw — James. 

Not  long  before  the  settlement  of  Plimouth,  the  Massachusetts  had  been 
a  numerous  people,  but  were  greatly  reduced  at  this  time ;  partly  from  the 
great  plague,  ol'  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  subsequently  from  their 
wars  with  the  Tarratines.  Of  this  war  none  but  the  scanty  records  of  the 
first  settlers  are  to  be  had,  and  in  them  few  particulars  are  preserved ;  J 
therefore  it  will  not  be  expected  that  ever  a  complete  account  of  tjie  territo- 
ries and  power  of  the  Massachusetts  can  be  given ;  broken  down  as  they 
were  at  tlie  tmie  they  became  known  to  the  Europeans ;  for  we  have  seen  that 
their  sachems,  when  first  visited  by  the  Plimouth  people,  were  shifting  for 
their  lives — not  daring  to  lodge  a  second  night  in  the  same  place,  from  their 
fear  of  the  Tarratines.  Hence,  if  these  Indians  had  existed  as  an  independ- 
ent tribe,  their  histoi-y  was  long  since  swept  away  "in  gloomy  tempests," 
and  obscured  in  "a  night  of  clouds,"  and  nothing  but  a  meagre  tradition  re- 
mained. For  some  time  after  the  country  was  settled,  they  woukl  fly  for 
protection  from  the  Tanatines  to  the  houses  of  the  English. 

It  is  said,  by  Mr.  Gookin,  that  "  their  chief  sachem  held  dominion  over 
many  other  i)etty  governors  ;  as  those  of  Weechagaskas,  Neponsitt,  Punka- 
paog,  Nonantum,  Nashaway,  some  of  the  Nipmuck  people,  as  fiir  as  Pokom- 
takuke,  as  the  old  men  of  Massachusetts  affirmed.  This  people  could,  in 
former  times,  arm  for  war  about  3000  men,  as  the  old  Indians  declare. 
They  were  in  hostility  very  often  with  the  Narragansitts ;  but  held  amity, 
for  the  most  yMirt,  with  the  Pawkunnawkutts."§  Near  the  mouth  of  Charles 
River  "  used  to  be  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  Indians,  both  on  the 
Houth  and  north  side  of  the  conntry."||  Hutchinson^  says,  "That  circle 
which  now  makes  the  harbors  of  Boston  and  Charlestown,  round  by  Mai- 
den, Chelsea,  Nantasket,  Hinghsim,  Weymouth,  Braintree,  and  Dorchester, 
was  the  capital  of  a  great  sachem,**  much  revered  by  all  the  plantations 
round  about.  The  tradition  is,  that  this  sachem  had  his  principal  seat  upon 
a  small  hill,  or  rising  upland,  in  the  midst  of  a  body  of  salt  marsh  in  the 
tovnship  of  Dorchester,  near  to  u  i)lace  called  S(piantum.''tt    Hence  it  will 

*  Hist.  Concord,  25.  f  Hist.  Worcester  Co.  174.. 

t  TliiswHT  was  caused,  says  Mr.  Huhhanl,  "  upon  the  account  of  some  treachery  "  on 
the  part  of  the  western  tribes,  i.  e.  the  tril>es  west  of  ihe  Merrimack.     Hist.  New   Eiig.  30. 

&  I  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  I4S.  ||  Hist.N.  Eug.  32 

tT  From  Neid's  Hist.  N.  Eiisr-^  probably,  which  see. 

*•  It  will  be  a  good  while  before  the  present  possessors  of  the  country  can  boast  of  such  a 
capital. 

ti  Hist.  Mass.  i.  460.    And  here  it  was,  I  suppose,  that  the  Plimouth  people  landed  in  their 
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be  observed,  tliat  among  the  accotints  of  the  earliest  writers,  the  dominions 
of  the  different  sachems  were  considered  as  comprehended  within  ver^ 
different  fimits ;  a  kind  of  general  idea,  therefore,  can  only  be  had  of  the 
extent  of  their  possessions.  It  is  evident  that  the  Massachusetts  were  either 
subject  to  the  Narragansetts,  or  in  alliance  with  t^em;  for  when  the  latter 
were  at  war  with  the  Pequots,  Chikataubut  and  Sagamore  John  both  went 
with  many  men  to  aid  Canonicus,  who  had  sent  for  them.  This  war  began 
hi  1(132,  and  ended  in  1G35,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Pequots. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  chiefs  agreeably  to  our  plan. 
Chikataubut,  or  Chikkatabak, — in  English,  a  Jiouse-a-Jire, — was  a  sachem  of 
considerable  note,  and  generally  supposed  to  have  had  dominion  over  the 
Massachusetts  Indians.  Thomas  Morton  mentions  him  in  his  New  Canaan, 
as  sachem  of  Passonagesit,  (about  Weymouth,)  and  stvys  his  mother  was 
buried  there.  I  need  make  no  comments  upon  the  authority,  or  warn  the 
reader  concerning  the  stories  of  Morton,  as  this  is  done  in  almost  every 
book,  early  and  late,  about  New  England ;  but  shall  relate  the  following 
from  him. 

In  the  first  settling  of  Plimouth,  some  of  the  company,  in  wandering  about 
upon  discovery,  came  upon  an  Lidian  grave,  which  was  that  of  the  mother 
of  Chikataubut,  Over  the  body  a  stake  was  set  in  the  ground,  anil 
two  bear-skins,  sewed  together,  spread  over  it;  these  the  English  took 
away.  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Chikataubut,  he  complained  to 
his  people,  and  demanded  immediate  vengeance.  When  they  were  as- 
sembled, he  thus  harangued  them:  "When  last  the  glorious  light  of  all  the 
sky  was  underneath  this  globe,  and  birds  grew  silent,  I  began  to  settle,  as 
my  custom  is,  to  take  re[tose.  Before  mine  eyes  were  fust  closed,  me  tho't 
I  saw  a  vision,  at  which  my  spirit  was  much  troubled,  and  trembling  at  that 
•loleful  sight,  a  s])irit  cried  aloud,  '  Behold !  my  son,  whom  I  have  cherished ; 
^e  the  j)aps  that  gave  thee  suck,  the  hands  that  clasped  thee  warm,  and  fed 
*hee  oil;  canst  thou  forget  to  take  revenge  of  those  wild  j)eople,  that  hath 
ny  monument  defaced  in  a  despiteful  manner;  disdaining  our  ancient  anti- 
jifities,  and  honorable  customs.  See  now  the  sachem's  grave  lies  like  unto 
Jie  common  people,  of  ignoble  race  defaced.  Thy  mother  doth  complain, 
mplores  thy  aid  against  this  thievish  people  new  come  hither;  if  this  be 
suffered,  I  shall  not  rest  in  quiet  within  my  everlasting  habitation.'  "* 

Battle  was  the  unanimous  resolve,  and  the  English  were  watched,  and 
followed  from  place  to  place,  until  at  length,  as  some  were  going  ashore  in 
a  boat,  they  fell  upon  them,  but  gained  no  advantage.  After  maintaining 
the  fight  for  some  time,  and  being  driven  from  tree  to  tree,  the  chief  captain 
was  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  the  whole  took  to  flight.  This  action  caused 
the  natives  about  Plimouth  to  look  upon  the  English  as  invincible,  and  thia 
was  the  reason  why  peace  was  so  long  maintained  between  them.  Of  the 
tune  and  circumstances  of  this  battle  or  fight  we  have  detailed  at  length  in 
a  previous  chapter. 

MourCs  Relation  goes  far  to  establish  the  main  facts  in  the  above  account. 
It  says,  "  We  brought  sundry  of  the  prettiest  things  away  with  us,  and  cov- 
ered ths  coi-])se  up  again,"  and,  "  there  was  variety  of  opinions  amongst  ud 
alx/ut  the  embalmed  person,"  btit  no  mention  of  the  bear-skins. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  different  accounts,  there  is  but  little  doubt,  that 
the  English  were  attacked  at  Namskekit,  in  consequence  of  their  depreda- 
tions upon  the  graves,  corn,  &c.  of  the  Indians. 

In  1621,  Chikataubut,  with  eight  other  sachems,  acknowledged,  by  a  writ- 
ten instrument,  which  we  have  already  given,  themselves  the  subjects  of 
King  James,  Ten  years  after  this,  23  March,  1631,  he  visited  Governor 
Winihrop  at  Boston,  and  presented  him  with  a  hogshead  of  corn.  3Iany  cf 
**his  sannops  and  squaws"  came  with  him,  but  were  most  of  them  sent 
away,  "  after  they  had  all  dined,"  although  it  thimdered  and  rained,  and  the 
governor  urged   their  stay;  Chikataubut  probably   feared   they  would  be 

royag-e  to  Massachusetts  before  spoken  of,  and  from  Squanto  wiio  was  with  them  it  probably 
received  its  name. 

*  If  this  be  fiction,  a  modern  compiler  has  deceived  some  of  his  readers.  The  article  ia 
Ihe  Aiuxlertic  Magaxine  may  have  been  his  source  of  information,  but  the  original  may  be 
seen  '.7.  .If'^rf''  /Vwr  daiuuin    Iftf>  nnH  107 
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burdensome.  At  this  time  he  wore  English  clothes,  and  sat  at  the  govern- 
or's table,  "where  he  behaved  himself  as  soberly,  &c.  as  an  Englishman." 
Not  long  after,  he  called  on  Governor  Winthrop,  and  desired  to  buy  clothes 
for  lumseli';  the  governor  informed  him  Hat  "English  sagamores  did  not 
use  to  truck ;  *  but  he  called  his  tailor,  and  gave  liijji  order  to  make  him  u 
suit  of  clothes ;  whereupon  he  gave  the  governor  two  large  skins  of  coat 
beaver."  In  a  few  days  his  clothes  were  ready,  and  the  governor  "  put  him 
into  a  very  good  new  suit  from  head  to  foot,  and  after,  he  set  meat  before 
them;  but  he  wouhl  not  eat  till  the  governor  had  given  thanLs,  and  afler  meat 
lie  desired  him  to  do  the  like,  and  so  departed." 

Jmie  14,  IG:J1,  at  a  court,  Chikatavlnd  was  ordered  to  pay  a  small  skin  of 
beaver,  to  satisfy  for  one  of  his  men's  having  killed  a  pig, — which  he  com- 
plied with.  A  man  by  the  name  of  P/a«<oii'C,  and  some  others,  having  stolen 
corn  from  him,  the  sjune  year,  the  court,  Sept.  27,  ordered  that  Plastowe  should 
restore  "two-fold,"  and  lose  his  title  of  gentleman,  and  pay  £5.  This  I  sup- 
pose they  deemed  eqiiivalent  to  four-fold.  His  accomjdices  were  whipped, 
to  the  same  amount.  The  next  year  we  find  him  engaged  with  other  sachems 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Pequots.  The  same  year  two  of  his  men  were 
convicted  of  assaulting  some  persons  of  Dorchester  in  their  houses.  "  They 
were  put  m  tlie  bilboes,"  and  himself  required  to  beat  them,  which  he  did.f 

The  small-pox  was  very  prevalent  among  the  Indians  in  1C33,  in  which 
year,  some  time  in  November,  Chxkaiavbxd  died. 

The  residence  of  the  family  of  Chikataubut  was  at  Tehticut,  now  included 
in  Middleborough.  He  was  in  obedience  to  Massasoit,  and,  like  other  chiefs, 
liad  various  jtlaces  of  resort,  to  suit  the  different  seasons  of  the  year; 
sometimes  at  VVessjiguscusset,  sometimes  at  Neponset,  and  es})ecially  upon 
that  part  of  Namasket  J  called  Tehticut.  This  was  truly  a  river  of  saga- 
mores. Its  abundant  stores  of  fish,  in  the  spruig,  drew  them  from  all  parts 
of  the  realm  of  the  chief  sachem. 

In  deeds,  given  by  the  bidians,  the  place  of  their  residence  is  generally 
mentioned,  and  from  what  we  shall  recite  in  the  progress  of  this  article,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  sanie  chief  has  different  residences  assigned  to  him. 

August  5,  IGdo,  Quincy,  tlien  Braintree,  was  deeded  by  a  son  of  Chikatau- 
butf  in  these  terms : — 

§  "  To  all  Indian  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come ;  Wampatuck, 
alias  Josiah  Sagamore,  of  Massathusetts,  in  Newengland,  the  son  of  Chikatau- 
but deceased,  sendeth  greeting.  Know  yoo  that  the  said  Wampatuck,  being 
of  full  age  and  power,  according  to  the  order  and  custom  of^  the  natives, 
hath,  with  the  consent  of  his  wise  men,  A-iz.  Squamag,  his  brother  Daniel, 
and  Old  Hafutlun,  and  fVUliam  Mananiomott,  Job  JVassott,  Manuntago  JVilliam 
«\aAan/on|| "  "For  divers  goods  and  valuable  reasons  therunto;  and  in 
special  for  "  £21  10*.  in  hand.     It  was  subscribed  and  witnessed  thus : — 

Josiah,  alias  Wampatuck,  his  |0  marke. 
Daniel  Sqcamog,  and  a  mark. 
Old  Nahatun,  and  a  mark. 
William  Mancniojj,  and  a  mark. 
Job  Noistenns. 

Robert,  alias  Mamuktaoo,  and  a  mark. 
William  Hahatcn. 
In  presence  of 
Thomas  Keyahounsson,  and  a  mark  O. 
Joseph  Manonion,  his  i —  mark. 
Thomas  Wetmods,  his  O  mccrk. 

*  However  true  this  might  have  been  of  tfie  governor,  at  least,  we  think,  he  should  uoi 
have  used  the  plural. 

t  "  Tilt;  most  usual  custom  amongst  them  in  exercising  pucisflments,  is,  for  the  sacben 
either  to  beat,  or  wliip,  or  put  to  death  with  his  own  hand,  to  which  the  common  scrt  most 
quietly  submit."     H-iV/janw. 

X  Namauasuck  signified  in  their  laneungejishes,  and  some  early  wrote  Namascheuck. 

§  History  of  (iuincy,  by  Rev.  Mr.  rVliitney,  taken  from  the  original  in  the  possession  of  ll> 
Hon.  J.  Q.  Adams. 

J  Nahalon,  or  Ahtxton,  and  the  same  sometimes  written  Nehoiden.     See    yVorlhingUtt 
Mis'.  Dedtiam,  21      ii«j  sold  la^us  •ij)ou  Ci.anc»  Rjver  in  1680.     ib. 
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There  is  a  quit-claim  deed  from  "  Charles  Josias,  alias  Josias  fVampntuck^ 
grandson  of  Chikataubut,  dated  19  Mar.  1695,  of  Boston  and  tiie  adjacent 
country,  anil  tlie  islaiids  in  the  harbor,  to  the  "  proprietated  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Boston,"  to  be  seen  among  the  Suffolk  records.*  Wampatuck  says, 
o'r  some  oi\e for  him,  "  Forasmuch  as  I  am  informed,  and  well  assured  from 
several  ancient  Indians,  as  well  those  of  my  council  as  others,  that,  upon 
the  first  coming  of  the  English  to  sit  down  and  settle  in  those  parts  of  New 
England,  my  above-named  grandfather,  Chikataubut,  by  and  with  the  advi;e 
of  his  council,  for  encouragement  thereof  moving,  did  give,  grant,  sell,  alien- 
ate, and  confirm  unto  the  English  planters,"  the  lands  above  named. 

Besides  Josias,  there  signed  this  deed  with  him,  JJhawton,  sen.,  William  Ha- 
balon,  and  Robert  Momeriiauge. 

Josias,  or  Josiah  Wampatuck,  was  sachem  of  Mattakeesett,t  and.  from 
the  deeds  which  he  gave,  must  have  been  the  owner  of  much  of  the  lands 
southward  of  Boston.  In  1653,  he  sold  to  Timothy  Hatherly,  James  Cudtoorth, 
Joseph  Tilden,  Humphrey  Turner,  William  Hatch,  John  Hoare,  and  James  Tor- 
rey,  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Accord  Pond  and  North  River. 

In  1662,  he  sold  Pachage  Neck,  [now  called  Ptchade,]  "lying  between 
Namassakctt  riuer  and  a  brook  faJhng  into  Teticutt  riuer,  viz.  the  most 
westerly  of  the  three  small  brookes  that  do  fall  into  the  said  riuer;"  like- 
wise all  the  meadow  upon  said  three  brooks,  for  £21.  Also,  another  tract 
bounded  by  Plimouth  and  Duxbury  on  one  side,  and  Bridgewater  on  the 
other,  extending  to  the  great  pond  Mattakeeset ;  provided  it  included  not  the 
1000  acres  given  to  his  son  and  George  Wampey,  about  those  ponds.  This 
deed  was  witnessed  hy  George  Wampey  and  John  Wampowes, 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  Josias  was  often  called  Josias  Chikatauhut, 
In  the  Plimouth  Records  we  find  this  notice,  but  without  date:  "Memoran- 
ilum,  that  Josias  Chickabutt  and  his  wife  doe  owne  the  whole  necke  of  Puii- 
cateesett  to  beloing  vnto  Plymouth  men,"  &c. 

Ir  1668,  "  Josias  Chickatabutt,  sachem  of  Namassakeesett,"  sold  to  Robert 
Studson  of  Scituate,  a  tract  of  land  called  JVanumackeuitt,  for  a  "  valuable 
consideration,"  as  the  deed  expresses  it.  This  tract  was  bounded  on  tiie 
east  by  Scituate. 

Josias  had  a  son  Jeremy ;  and  "  Charles  Josiah,  son  of  Jeremy,  was  the  last  of 
the  race."J     Of  Josiah,  Mr.  Gookin  gives  us  important  information. 

War  between  the  Massachusett  Indians  and  Mohawks.  In  the  year  1669,  "the 
war  having  now  continued  between  the  Maquas  and  our  Indians,  about  six 
years,  divers  Indians,  our  neighbors,  united  their  forces  together,  and  made 
an  army  of  about  6  or  700  men,  and  marched  into  the  Maquas'  country,  to 
txike  revenge  of  them.  This  enterprise  was  contrived  and  undertaken 
without  the  privity,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  their  English  friends.  Mr. 
Eliot  and  myself,  in  particular,  dissuaded  them,  and  gave  them  sevend 
reasons  against  it,  but  they  would  not  hear  us."  Five  of  the  Christian 
Indians  went  out  with  them,  and  but  one  only  returned  alive.  "The  chief- 
est  general  in  this  expedition  was  the  principal  sachem  of  Massachusetts, 
named  Josiah,  alias  Chekatabutt,  a  wise  and  stout  man,  of  middle  age,  but  a 
very  vicious  person.  He  had  considerable  knowledge  in  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  sometime,  when  he  was  younger,  seemed  to  profess  it  for  a 
time ; — for  he  was  bred  up  by  his  uncle,  Kuchamakin^  who  was  the  first 
sachem  and  his  people  to  whom  Mr.  Eliot  preached."  § 

Of  those  who  went  out  with  Wampatuk  from  other  tribes  we  have  no  rec- 
ord ;  but  there  were  many,  probably,  as  usual  upon  such  expeditions. 

This  army  arrived  at  the  Mohawk  fort  afler  a  journey  of  about  200  miles 
when,  upon  besieging  it  some  time,  and  having  some  of  their  men  killed  in 
sallies,  and  sundry  others  sick,  they  gave  up  the  siege  and  retreated.    Mean- 
while the  Mohawks  pursued  them,  got  in  their  front,  and,  from  an  ambush, 

*  Printed  at  length  in  Snoio's  Hist.  Boston,  389,  et  cet. 
t  Dearie's  Hist.  Scituate,  144. 

X  Ibid.     Sqtiamaug  was  a  brother  of  Josiah,  and  ruled  "as  sachem  during  the  minoiitj  * 
oi  Jeremy.     I)r.  Harris,  Hist.  Dorchester,  16,  17. 
$  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  166. 
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nltacked  them  in  a  defile,  and  a  great  figlit  ensued.  Finally  the  Mohawkf 
were  put  to  flight  by  the  extraordinary  bravery  and  prowess  of  Chikataubvi 
siiid  his  captains.  But  what  was  most  calamitous  in  this  disastrous  expedi- 
tion, was,  the  loss  of  the  great  chief  Chikatanhut,  who,  after  performing  jirodi 
gies  of  valor,  was  killed  in  repelling  tlie  Mohawks  in  their  last  attack,  with 
almost  all  his  captains,  in  number  about  50,  as  was  supjtosed.*  This  was  a 
severe  stroke  to  these  Indians,  and  they  suffered  much  from  chagrin  ou 
their  return  home.  The  Mohawks  considered  themselves  their  masters, 
and  although  a  peace  was  brought  about  between  them,  by  the  mediation  of 
the  English  and  Dutch  on  each  side,  yet  the  Massachusetts  and  others  often 
suftereti  from  their  incursions. 

A  chief  of  much  the  same  importance  hs  Chikatavbut  and  his  sons,  was 
Mascononomo^  or  Masconomo,  sachem  of  Agawam,  since  called  JpswicK 
When  the  fleet  which  brought  over  the  colony  that  settled  ]{oston,  in  iCKiO, 
anchored  near  Cape  Ann,  he  welcomed  them  to  his  shores,  aiid  s}»ent  some 
time  on  Iward  one  of  the  ships.t 

On  the  528th  June,  1()38,  Mascononomet  X  executed  a  deed  of  "all  his  lands 
in  Ipswich,"  to  John  Hinlhrop,  jr^  for  the  sum  of  £20.'§ 

At  a  court  in  July,  l(j31,  it  was  ordered,  that  "the  sagamore  of  Agawam  is 
banished  from  coming  into  any  Englishman's  house  for  a  year,  under  penalty 
often  beaver-skins."  II  This  was  probably  done  in  retaliation  lor  his  having 
committed  acts  of  violence  on  the  Tarratines,  who  soon  after  came  out 
with  great  force  against  Mascononomo ;  he  having,  "as  was  usually  said, 
treacherously  killed  some  of  those  Tarratine  faniilies."1[  It  would  seem 
that  he  expected  an  attack,  and  had  therefore  called  to  his  aid  some  of  the 
sachems  near  Bo.ston ;  for  it  so  happened  that  Moiitowampate  and  Wonoha- 
quaham  were  at  Agawam  when  the  Tarratines  made  an  attack,  but  whether 
by  concert  or  accident  is  not  clear. 

To  the  number  of  100  men,  in  three  canoes,  the  Tarratines  came  out  on 
this  enterprise,  on  the  8  August  following.  They  attacked  Mascononomo  and 
his  guests  in  his  wigwam  in  the  night,  killed  seven  men,  wounded  Mascono- 
nomo himseifl  and  Montowampaie,  and  Wonohaquaham,  and  several  others  who 
afterwards  died.  They  took  the  wife  oi' Montowampate  cajuive,  but  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Mraham  SAurrf  of  Pemmaquid  ransomed  her,  and  sent  her  home, 
where  she  arrived  on  the  17  Sejjtember  the  same  autumn.**  From  Mr.  Cob- 
bets  account,  it  appears  that  they  came  against  the  English,  who,  but  for  an 
Indian,  named  Robin,  would  have  been  cut  ofl^  as  the  able  men  at  this  time, 
belonging  to  I|)8wich,  did  not  exceed  30;  and  most  of  these  were  from  home 
on  the  day  the  attack  was  to  have  been  made.  Robin,  having  by  some,  means 
fuun<j  out  their  intentions,  went  to  John  Perkins,^^  and  told  him  that  on  such 
a  day  four  Tarratines  would  come  and  invite  the  English  to  trade,  "and  draw 
them  down  tlie  hill  to  the  water  side,"  when  40  canoes  full  of  armed  Indians 
would  be  ready,  under  "the  brow  of  the  hill,"  to  fall  upon  them.  It  turned 
out  as  Robin  had  rej)oited ;  but  the  Indians  were  frightened  off"  by  a  false 
show  of  numbers,  an  old  drum,  and  a  few  giuis,  without  effecting  their 
objecLtt 

We  hear  no  more  of  him  until  1644,  March  8,  when,  at  a  court  held  in 
Boston,  "  Cutshatnekin  and  Squaip-Sachem,  Masconomo,  N'ashacowam  and  H'as- 
snmagin,  two  sachems  near  the  great  hill  to  the  west,  called  IVachusdl,  came 
into  the  cotut,  anil,  according  to  their  former  tender  to  the  governor,  desired 
to  be  received  under  our  protection§§  and  government,  upon  the  same  terms 

*  1  Coll.  IVFass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  167. 

t  Hist.  N.  England. 

X  Tliis  is  doubtless  the  most  correct  spelling  of  his  name.  It  is  scarce  spelt  twice  alike  if 
tlie  IVIS.  records. 

$  Records  of  Gen.  Court,  v.  381  ||  Prince,  337 

It  UtilihardS  N.  E.  143. 

*•  Wi7itlirop's  Jour. — l^cis's  Hist.  Lynr,  39,  40. — Felt's  Hist.  Ipswich,  3. 

ft  Quarter-master,  "  living  then  in  a  liule  hut  upon  his  father's  island  on  this  side  of  Jnof 
ty's  Neck."     MS.  Narrative. 

IX  CohbeCs  MS.  Narrative. 

^^  They  dcsiied  iliis  from  their  great  fear  of  the  Mohawks,  it  is  said. 
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that  Pumtuim  and  Sacononoco  were.  So  we  causing  them  to  understand  the 
articles,  and  all  the  ten  conimandrnents  of  God,  and  they  freely  assenting  to 
all,*  they  were  solemnly  received,  and  then  presented  the  court  with  twenty- 
nix  fathom  of  wampum,  and  the  court  gave  each  of  them  a  coat  of  two  yarda 
of  cloth,  and  their  dinner ;  and  to  them  and  their  men,  every  one  of  them,  a 
cuj)  of  siic  at  their  departure  ;  so  they  took  leave,  and  went  away  very  joyful."^ 

In  the  Town  Records  of  Ipswich,  under  date  18  June  l(j58,  agi'ant  is  made  to 
tJie  widow  of  Muscononovio,  of  "tha^  parcel  of  land  which  her  husband  hud 
fenced  in,"  so  long  as  she  should  remain  a  widow.  Her  husband  was  the  la.-<t 
of  the  sachems  of  Agawam,  and  with  him,  says  Mr. /"e//, descended  "his  fclde 
and  broken  scepter  to  the  grave."  He  died  on  the  6  March,  1G58,  and  was 
buried  on  Sagamore  Hill,  now  within  the  bounds  of  Hamilton.  His  gun  aud 
other  valuable  implements  were  inteired  with  him.  "  Idle  curiosity,  wantoji, 
sacrilegious  sport,  prompted  an  individual  to  dig  up  the  remains  of  this  chiefj 
and  to  cany  his  scull  on  a  pole  tlu'ough  Ipswich  streets.  Such  an  act  of  bar- 
barity was  severely  frowned  uj)on,  and  speedily  visited  with  retributive  civil 
justice."  X 

MONTOWAMPATE,  sagamore  of  Lvnn  and  Marblehead,  was  kno^vn  more 
generally  among  the  whites  as  Sa^ainore  James.  He  was  son  of  JVarvepashetnet, 
and  brother  of  fVonohaqtuiham  and  fVinnepurkitt.§  He  died  in  l(>i'J,  of  the 
small-pox,  "with  most  of  his  people.  It  is  said  thiat  these  two  i)romised,  if 
ever  they  recovered,  to  live  with  the  English,  and  serve  their  God."|j 
Monlowampate,  having  been  defrauded  of  20  beaver-skins,  by  a  man  named 
Walls,  who  had  since  gone  to  England,  he  went  to  Gov.  Winthrop  on  the  2G 
March,  1G31,  to  know  how  he  should  obtJiin  recomj)ense.  The  governor  gave 
Fiim  a  letter  to  Emanuel  Downing,  Es(}.  of  London,  from  which  circumstance 
it  woultl  seem  that  the  chief  determined  to  go  there ;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
actually  visited  England  and  received  his  due.1[  The  histories  of  those  times 
give  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  distresses  caused  by  tiie  small-pox  among  the 
"  wretched  natives."  "There  are,"  stiys  Mather,  "some  old  plantei-s  surviving 
to  this  day,  who  helped  to  bury  the  dead  Indians;  even  whole  families  of 
them  all  dead  at  once.  In  one  of  the  wigwams  they  found  a  poor  infant  suck- 
ing at  the  breast  of  the  dead  mother."**  The  sjune  author  observes  that,  before 
the  disejise  began,  the  Indians  had  begun  to  quarrel  with  the  English  alK)ut 
the  bounds  of  their  lands,  "but  God  ended  the  controversy  by  sending  the 
small-pox  among  the  Indians  at  Suugus,  who  were  before  that  time  exceeding- 
ly numerous." 

We  have  mentioned  another  of  the  family  of  JVdnepnshemet,  also  a  sachem. 
This  was  fVonohaquaham^  called  by  the  English  Sagamore  John,  of  Winisimet. 
His  residence  was  at  what  was  then  called  Rummy nuirsh,  part  of  which  is 
now  in  Chelsea  and  part  in  Saugus.§  As  early  as  1031,  he  had  cause  to  com- 
plain that  some  of  the  English  settlers  had  burnt  two  of  his  wigwams. 
"  Which  wigwams,"  says  Governor  DucUcy,\\  "  were  not  inhabited,  but  stood  in 
a  place  convenient  for  their  shelter,  when,  upon  occasion,  they  should  tnivel 
that  way."  The  court,  upon  examination,  found  that  a  servant  of  Sir  R.  Sal- 
toyjstall  had  been  the  means  of  the  mischiijf,  whose  master  was  ordered  to 
make  satisfaction,  "which  he  did  by  seven  yards  of  cloth,  and  that  his  servant 
]>ay  him,  at  the  end  of  his  time,  fifty  shillings  sterling."}:|  Sagamore  John  died 
at  Winisimet,  in  1(J33,  of  the  small-pox.§§  He  desired  to  become  accpiainted 
with  tlie  Englishmen's  God,  in  his  sickness,  and  reciuested  them  to  take  his 
two  sons  and  instruct  them  in  Christianity,  which  they  did.|||| 

JVinnepurkiil,^^  who  married  a  daugliter  of  Passaconaicay,  makes  considera- 
ble figure  also  in  our  Indian  annals.  He  wjis  l>orn  about  IGIG,  and  succeeded 
Monlowampate  at  his  death,  in  1(>{;3.     The  English  called  him  George  Rumney 

*  The  articles  which  they  subscribed,  will  be  seen  al  inr-^e  when  the  Manuscript  Hist,  of  llit 
Praying  Indians,  by  Daniel  Gooldii,  shall  be  publisiiecl.  Tiiey  do  not  read  precisely  at 
rendered  by  Winthr<yp. 

t  Wi?ithrop's  Journal.  ^  Hist.  Ipswich,  5.  ^  Lewis's  Hist.  Lynn,  Ifi,  17. 

j  Hist,  of  New  England,  195.  T[  llistoi  v  of  Lpn,  38.  **  Reiatiofi,  &.c.  23. 

ft  Letter  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  25,  edition  lf>9t). 

Xt  Prince's  Chronoioffj-.  ^^  History  of  NewEnsjland.  195.  fi.50, 

\  II  Wonder-working  Providence.  Till  Spelt  also  Winnapi  'hel 
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marsh,  and  at  one  time  he  was  proprietor  of  Deer  Island,  in  Boston  liarbor 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  went  to  Barbadoes.  It  is  su|)posed  that  he 
was  carried  there  with  the  jjrisonei-s  who  were  sold  for  slaves,  at  the  end  of 
Philip's  war.  He  died  soon  after  his  return,  in  1684,  at  the  house  of  Mumin- 
quash,  aged  68  yeai"s."  Mawayetsquaine,  daughter  of  Poquanum,  is  also  men- 
tioned as  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  several  children,* 

Manatahqtui,  called  also  Black-tvilliam,  was  a  sachem,  and  proprietor  o'  Na- 
'lant,  when  the  adjacent  country  was  settled  by  the  whites.  H«  father  ,ved 
at  Swampscot,  and  was  also  a  sagamore,  but  probably  was  dead  befor.  the 
English  settled  in  the  country .f  A  traveller  in  this  then  J  wilderness  w  irld, 
thus  notices  William,  and  his  possessuig  Nahant.  ^'^  One  Black-toilliam, 'ai\ 
Indian  Duke,  out  of  his  generosity  gave  this  place  ih  general  to  the  plantation 
of  Saugus,  so  that  no  other  can  appropriate  it  to  himself."  He  was  a  great 
friend  to  the  whites,  but  his  friendship  was  repaid,  as  was  that  ol  many  othera 
of  that  and  even  much  later  times.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Walter 
Bagnall,  nicknamed  Great  Wot,  "a  wicked  fellow,"  who  had  much  wronged 
the  Indians,^  killed  near  the  mouth  of  Saco  River,  probably  by  some  of 
those  whom  he  had  defrauded.  This  was  in  October,  1631.  As  some  v«.!ssels 
were  upon  the  eastern  coast  in  search  of  jfirates,  in  January,  1633,  they  put  in 
at  Richmond's  Island,  where  they  fell  in  with  Black-william.  This  w.is  the 
place  where  Bagnall  had  been  killed  about  two  years  before  ;  but  whether  he 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  does  not  appear,  nor  do  I  find  that  any  one,  even 
his  murderers,  pretended  he  was  any  way  implicated ;  but,  out  of  revenge  for 
BagnalPs  death,  these  pirate-hunters  hanged  Black-ivUliam.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  particulai'ly  mentioned  ||  that  Bagnall  was  killed  by  Squuhayset  and  his 
men,  some  Indians  belonging  to  that  part  of  the  country.  , 

This  Squidrayset,  or  Scitterygussel,  for  whose  act  ManalaJiqua  suffered,  was 
the  first  sachem  who  deeded  land  in  Falmouth,  Maine.  A  crtek  near  the 
Miouth  of  Presumpscot  River  perpetuates  his  name  to  this  day.  Mr.  Willis 
supposes  he  was  sachem  of  the  Aucocisco  tribe,  who  inhabited  L  ■d'^  ^en  the 
Androscoggin  and  Saco  rivei-s;  and  tliat  from  Aucocisco  come.  Oasco.lT 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Bagnall  deserved  his  fate,**  if  anj  teserve 
such  ;  but  the  other  was  the  act  of  white  men,  and  we  leave  the  rv  der  to 
dniw  the  parallel  between  the  two :  perhaps  he  will  inquire,  Were  the  toi%  ierers 
of  Manatahqca  brought  to  justice  9  All  we  can  answer  is,  The  records  are  si- 
lent.    Perhaps  it  was  considered  an  offset  to  the  murder  of  Bagnall. 

JVattahattatva7its,  in  the  year  1642,  sold  to  Simon  Willard,  in  behalf  of  "  Mr. 
Winthrop,  Mr.  Dudley,  Mr.  JVowell,  and  Mr.  Alden^  a  large  tract  of  land  upon 
both  sides  Concord  River.  "Mr.  Winthrop,  our  present  governor,  1260  acres, 
Mr.  Dudley,  1500  acres,  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  river,  Mr.  JVowell,  500  acres, 
and  Air.  Allen,  500  acres,  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  river,  and  in  consideration 
hereof  the  said  Simx)n  giueth  to  the  said  JVattahattawants  six  fadom  of  waoni- 
parnpege,  one  wastcoat,  and  one  breeches,  and  the  said  JVattahattawants  doth 
covenant  and  bind  himself,  that  hee  nor  any  other  Indians  shall  set  traps  with- 
in this  ground,  so  as  any  cattle  might  recieve  hurt  thereby,  and  what  cattle 
shall  receive  hurt  by  this  meanes,  hee  shall  be  lyable  to  make  it  good."  fin 
the  jleed,  JVattahatlaioants  is  called  sachem  of  that  land.] 

Witnessed  by  The  mark  of  #  Natahatta wants. 

three  whiles.  The  mark  of  O  Winnipin,  an  Indian 

that  tiadedfor  him.\j 

The  name  of  this  chief,  as  appears  from  documents  copied  by  Mr.  ShaitucLH 
was  understood  Tahattawan,  Tahatlawants,  Attaioan,  Attawanee,  and  Ahatawa- 
nee.    He  was  sachem  of  Musketaquid,  since  Concord,  and  a  supporter  and 

*  Hist.  Lynn.  t  Hist.  N.  Eng. 

\  1633.     William  Wood,  author  of  New  Eng.  Prospect, 

§  Winthr(^'s  Journal,  i.  62,  63,  ||  Winthrop,  ib, 

H  Col.  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  i.  68. 

**  He  had,  in  about  three  years,  by  extortion,  as  we  infer  from   Winthrop,  accumulated 
about  £400  from  amon?  the  Indians.     See  Journal  tit  supra. 
tt  Suffolk  Records  of  Deeds,  vol.  i.  No.  3i.        %%  Hist.  Concord,  Mass.  passim  chap.  i. 
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propagator  of  Christianity  among  his  people,  and  an  honest  and  upright  man. 
The  celebrated  Waban  married  his  eldest  daughter,  John  TaJiattatoan  was  his 
son,  who  lived  at  Nsishoba,  where  he  was  chief  ruler  of  the  praying  Indians — 
a  deserving  Indi:m.  He  died  alxiut  ](uO.  His  widow  was  daughter  of  John, 
sagamore  of  Putucket,  upon  the  Merrimack,  who  married  Oonamog,  anoiner 
ruler  of  the  praying  Indians,  of  Marlborough.  Her  only  son  by  Tahaltmoan  * 
was  killed  by  some  white  ruffians,  who  came  upon  them  while  in  their  wig 
wams,  and  his  mother  was  badly  wounded  at  the  same  rime.  Of  this  affaii 
we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  be  more  particular.  jVcuinnshquaw,  ap 
other  dt'-ughter,  married  JVaaiiishcow,  called  John  Thomas,  who  died  at  Natick, 
aged  110  years. 

We  know  very  little  of  a  sachem  of  the  name  of  fFahguviacut,\  except  that 
he  lived  uj)on  Connecticut  River,  and  came  to  Boston  in  1631,  with  a  request 
to  the  governor  " to  have  some  English  to  plant  in  his  country;"  and  as  an 
inducement,  said  he  would  "  find  them  com,  and  give  them,  yearly,  80  skins 
of  beaver."  The  governor,  however,  dismissed  him  without  giving  him  any 
encouragement;  doubting,  it  seems,  the  reality  of  his  friendship.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  he  wjis  sincere,  as  he  was  at  this  time  in  gresit  fear  of  the 
Pequots,  and  JMtlged  that  if  stime  of  the  English  would  reside  with  him,  he 
should  be  able  to  maintain  his  country. 

There  accomjmnied  fVahgumaciU  to  Boston  an  Tn«lian  named  JackstrawS 
who  was  his  interpreter,  and  Sagamore  John.  We  have  labored  to  find  sorrie 
further  particulars  of  him,  but  all  that  we  can  as«!ertain  with  ceitainty,  is,  th«U 
he  ha<l  lived  some  time  in  England  with  Sir  fValter  Ralegh.^     How  Sir  fValter 

*  Mr.  Gookin  writes  this  name  Tohatooner,  that  of  the  father  Tahattattarre.  MS.  Hist. 
Pratfirig  Indians,  105. 

t  VVahginnarut,  according  to  Mr.  Sara^e's  reading  of  Winthrop.  Oui"  text  is  according 
to  Prince,  who  also  used  iVitUhrop  in  MS.  h  is  truly  diverting  to  see  how  ilio  author  o? 
Tales  of  the  Indians  has  displayed  his  invention  upon  the  passage  in  Winthroy's  Journal 
bringing'  to  our  knowledge  this  chief.  We  will  give  the  passage  of  Winthrop,  that  the  reader 
may  judge  whether  great  ignorance,  or  misrepresentation  "  of  set  purpose "'  be  chargeable 
lO  him.  "  He  [Gov.  Wintlirop]  discovered  after  [  Wahs:innacnt  was  gone],  that  the  said 
sagamore  is  a  very  treacherous  man,  and  at  war  with  the  Pekoath  (a  far  grsater  sagamore.") 
Now,  every  child  that  has  read  about  the  hidiaiis,  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  know  thai  the 
meaning  of  Pekoath  was  mistaken  by  the  governor,  and  no  more  meant  a  chief  than  the 
Massasoits  meant  what  the  Plimouth  people  first  supposed  it  to  mean.  In  the  one  case,  the 
name  of  a  tribe  was  mistaken  for  that  of  a  chief,  and  in  the  other  tlie  chief  for  the  tribe. 
Mi.stakes  of  this  kind  were  not  uncommon  before  our  fathers  became  acquainted  with  the 
.,ountry.  Winthrop  says,  loo,  the  Mohawks  was  a  great  sachem.  Mow,  who  ever  thought 
there  was  a  chief  of  that  name  ? 

t  Probably  so  named  from  the  Maidstone  minister,  who  flourislietl  in  Wat  Ty/er's  rebellion, 
and  whose  real  name  wa.s  John  Ball,  but  atlerwards  nick-naniefl  Jark  Straw.  He  became 
chaplain  to  Wat's  army,  they  having  let  him  out  of  prison.  A  text  which  he  made  great  use 
of  in  preaching  to  his  liberators  was  this  : — 

When  Adam  dalfe  and  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  a  gentleman  ? 

This  we  apprehend  was  construed,  Down  with  tlie  nobility!  See  Rapiit's  Enj^.  i.  457.  [n 
Ketmet,  i.  247,  John  Wrato  is  called  Jack  Straw.     He  was  beheaded. 

^  "  The  imputation  of  the  first  bringing  in  of  tobacco  into  England  lies  en  this  heroic  knight'^ 
Winstanley's  Worthies,  239.  "  Besides  the  consumption  of  the  purse,  and  impairing  o?  our 
inward  parts,  the  immoderate,  vain  and  phantastical  abuse  of  the  hellish  weed,  corrupieth  the 
natural  sweetness  of  the  breath,  stupificih  the  brain ;  and  indeed  is  so  prejudicial  to  the 
general  esteem  of  our  country."  Ibid.  211.  Whether  Jack-stiaw  were  the  servsmt  who 
acted  a  part  in  the  often-told  anecdote  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh's  smoking  tobacco,  on  its  first 
being  taken  to  England,  we  shall  not  presume  to  assert ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  anecdote,  we 
will  admit  the  fact;  it  is  variously  related,  but  is  said  to  be,  in  substance,  as  follows.  At  one 
time,  it  was  so  very  unpopular  to  use  tobacco  in  any.  way  in  Englsmd,  that  many  who  had  got 
attached  to  it,  usecf  it  only  privately.  Sir  Walter  was  smoking  m  his  study,  at  a  certain  time, 
and,  being  thirsty,  called  to  his  servant  to  bring  him  a  tankardof  beer.  Jack  hastily  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  Sir  Walter,  forgetting  to  cease  smoking,  was  in  the  act  of  spouting  a 
volume  of  smoke  from  his  mouth  when  his  servant  entered.  Jack,  se«nng  his  master  smoking 
prodigiously  at  the  mouth,  thought  no  other  but  he  was  all  on  fire  insifle,  having  never  seea 
such  a  phenomenDn  in  all  England  before  ;  dashed  the  quart  of  liquor  at  once  in  his  face,  and 
ran  out  screaminjj,  "  Massa's  a  fire  !  Massa's  a  fire  !  " 

Having  dismis:;ed  the  servant,  every  one  might  reasonably  expect  a  few  words  concerning 
his  master.  Sir  Waller  Ralegh  may  truly  be  said  to  have  lived  in  an  age  fruitful  in  great  and 
worthy  cliaracters.     Captain  John  Smith  comes  to  our  notice  through  bis  agency,  and  th« 

10*  H 
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rame  by  him,  does  not  satislactoril}'  appear.  Captains  Amidat  and  Bmiow 
sailed  to  America  in  liis  employ,  and  on  their  return  carried  over  two  natives 
from  Virginia,  whose  names  were  JVanchese  and  Manteo.*  It  is  barely  possible 
that  one  of  these  was  afterwards  Jack-straw. 

A  Nipniuck  Indian,  of  no  small  note  in  his  time,  it  may  in  the  next  place  be 
proj)er  to  notice 

James  Printer,  or  James-the-prir^er,  was  the  son  of  .Vooos,  brother  of  Tuka- 
xmmUin^  and  Anawtakitu  When  a  child,  he  was  instructed  at  the  Indian 
charity  school,  at  Cambridge.  In  1G59,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  Samuel 
Green,  to  learn  the  printer's  business ;  |  and  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  run 
away  from  his  master  in  167.5.  If,  after  an  apprenticeship  of  16  years,  one 
could  not  leave  his  ma-ster  without  the  charge  of  absconduig,  at  least,  lioth  the 
master  and  apprentice  should  be  pitied.     In  relation  to  this  matter,  Mr.  Hub- 

renowned  first  English  rircumnaviffator  was  his  contemporary.  He,  like  the  last  named,  was 
bom  in  the  county  of  Devonshire,  in  1552,  in  the  parish  of  Budley.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
go  well  known  in  our  annals,  was  his  half-brother,  his  father  having  married  Sir  Humphrey's 
mother,  a  widow*,  by  whom  he  had  Walter,  a  fourth  soii.f  The  great  successes  and  dis- 
coveries of  tlio  celebrated  admiral  Sir  Francis  Drake  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  English 
nation  in  maritime  affairs,  and  consequent  thereupon  was  the  settlement  of  North  America ; 
as  great  an  era,  to  say  the  least,  as  was  ever  recorded  in  history.  No  one  shone  more 
conspicuous  in  those  undertakings  than  Sir  Waller  Ralegh.  After  persevering  a  long  time, 
he  established  a  colony  in  Virginia,  in  1607.  He  was  a  man  of  great  valor  and  address,  and 
a  favorite  with  the  great  Queen  Elizabeth,  th«  promoter  of  his  undertakings,  one  of  whose 
"maids  of  honor"  he  married.  In  this  affair  some  charge  hiin  with  having  first  dishonored 
that  lady,  and  was  for  a  time  under  the  queen's  displeasure  in  consequence,  but  marrying  her 
restored  him  to  favor.  The  city  of  Ralegh  in  Virginia  was  so  named  by  bis  direction.  He 
was  conspicuous  witli  Drake  and  Hmcard  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  armada  in  1588. 
On  the  death  of  the  queen,  he  was  imprisoned  almost  13  years  in  the  tower  of  London,  up<.n 
the  chargp  of  treeison.  It  was  during  his  imprisonment  that  he  wrote  his  great  and  learned 
work,  the  History  of  the  World.  The  alleged  crime  of  treason  has  long  since  been  viewed 
by  all  the  world  as  without  foundation,  and  the  punishment  of  Ralegh  reflects  all  its  blackness 
upon  the  character  of  Jantes  I.  The  ground  of  the  chare-e  was,  that  Ralegh  and  others  were 
iu  «  conspiracy  against  the  king,  and  were  designing  to  iSace  on  the  throne  Ar'ihella  Stewart.*, 
He  was  never  pardoned,  although  the  king  set  him  at  liberty,  and  permitted  U,tn  to  go  on  an 
expedition  to  Soutli  America  in  search  of  a  gold  mine  of  which  he  had  gained  some  intima- 
tions in  a  prpvious  visit  to  those  countries.  Ills  attempt  to  find  gold  failed,  but  he  took  the 
towii  of  St.  Thomas,  and  established  in  it  a  g^rison.  This  was  a  depredation,  as  Spaiu 
and  England  were  then  at  peace,  but  Ralegh  had  the  king's  commission.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  complained  loudly  against  the  trmisaction,  and  the  miserable  James,  to  extricate 
himself,  and  appease  the  Spanish  king,  ordered  Ralegh  to  be  seized  on  his  return,  who,  upon 
the  old  charge  of  treason,  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  which  was  executed  u|X)n  him  Syth 
Oct.  ini8.§  "  I  shall  only  hint,"  says  Dr.  J'oltchele,\\  ''that  the  execution  of  this  great  man, 
whom  Jarnesvras  advised  to  sacrifice  to  the  advancement  of  the  peace  with  Spain,*  nath  left  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  memorj'  of  that  misguided  monarch."  It  appears  from  another  account  Ti 
tlial  Sir  Walter,  on  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoko,  wa^taken  "  des|>erately  sick,"  and 
sent  forward  a  compaii}-  under  one  of  his  captains  in  search  of  the  gold  mine.  That  they 
were  met  by  the  Spaniards,  who  attacked  them,  and  iliat  this  was  the  cause  of  their  assault- 
in)?  St.  Thomas,  and  being  obliged  to  descend  the  river  without  efTecting  the  object  tliey 
were  upon. 

The  Ibllowing  circumstance  respecting  the  celebrated  History  of  the  World,  not  being 
generally  known,  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  The  first  volume  (which  is  whai 
we  liave  of  it)  was  published  before  he  was  imprisoned  the  last  lime.  Just  before  his  execu- 
tion, he  sent  for  the  publisher  of  it.  When  he  came.  Sir  Waller  took  him  by  the  iiaiid,  and, 
"  after  s«me  discourse,  askt  him  how  that  work  of  his  sold.  Mr.  fiiirre  [the  name  of  the 
publisher]  returned  this  answer,  that  it  had  sold  so  slowly  that  il  had  undone  him.  At  which 
words  of  his.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  stepping  to  his  desk,  reaches  his  other  part  of  his  history  to 
Mr.  Burre,  which  he  had  brought  down  to  the  times  he  lived  in ;  clapping  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  he  took  the  other  uuprinted  part  of  his  works  into' his  hand,  wiih  a  sigh,  sttviiig, '  Ah, 
my  friend,  hath  the  first  part  undone  thee,  the  second  volume  shall  undo  no  more;  this 
ungrateful  world  is  unworlny  of  iL'  When,  immediately  going  to  the  fire-side,  threw  it  in 
and  set  his  foot  on  it  till  it  was  consumed,"** 

•S«e  Cayley's  Life  Sir  W.  Ralegh,  i.  70.  ed.  Lond.  1816,  2  vols.  8vo. 

tSome  author  of  Indian  tales  might  delight  himself  for  a  long  lime  in  ringing  changes  oi 
♦ht-j  Indian  preachers  name,  without  inventing  any  new  ones ;  for  il  is  not,  as  I  remember 
»pelt  twice  alike  in  our  authorities.  {Thomas,  Hist,  I'riniing 

•««Of  Otho  Oilhert,  of  Compton,  Esq."     Polwhde's  Hist.  /><to»,  H.  219. 

{Stilh,  Hi?t.  Virginia,  7.    Second  son,  says  Mr.  Poliehrle.  Ilfviin,  n.  219. 
Rapin''s  Eiig.  ii.  I(il.  ^Tindal's  notes  In  Rapm,  ii.  li)5w 

II  Hist.  Devonshire,  i.  Wi.  V  Winstanley,  Worthies.  356. 

**  Winstanley,  Worthies,  257. 
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hrrd  snyfi,*  "He  ha'l  attained  some  skill  in  printing,  and  might  liave  attained 
u'  le^  had  he  not,  like  a  false  villain,  ran  away  from  his  masltir  before  hia 
f'me  was  out."  And  the  same  author  observes  th;tt  the  name  printer  tvas 
•iijwnidcled  to  distinguish  him  from  others  named  James. 

Or.  I.Mathe"'^  has  this  record  of  James-printer.  "July  8,  [1G76.]  Wlieierw 
the  council  at  lioston  had  lately  emitted  a  declaration,  signifying,  that  such 
Indians  as  (\.'\,  wit!. in  14  days,  come  in  to  the  English,  might  ho{)e  for  mercy, 
flivers  of  them  did  this  day  return  from  among  the  Nipmucks.  Among 
others,  Jnmec,  v.r\  Indian,  who  could  not  only  read  and  write,  Init  had  leantc*! 
the  art  of  printing,  notwithstixnding  his  apostasy,  did  venture  himself  upon  Uie 
mercy  and  tnuh  of  tiie  P^nglish  declaration,  which  he  had  seen  and  read, 
promising  for  the  futiu'e  to  venture  his  life  against  the  common  enemy.  He 
and  the  other  noYV  ome  in,  affirm  that  very  many  of  the  Indians  are  dead 
since  this  war  began  and  I ,«  more  have  died  by  the  hand  of  God,  in  respect 
of  (liseases,  fluxes  and  fevers,  which  have  been  amongst  them,  than  have  been 
killed  with  the  sword." 

Mr.  Thomas  says,!  it  was  owing  to  the  amor patrifs  of  James-printer  tliat  iu; 
left  his  master  find  joined  in  Philip's  war.  But  how  much  amor  patrirs  lie 
must  have  had  to  have  ke[)t  him  an  apprentice  10  yeai's  is  not  mentioned. 

It  was  in  1(!8.5  that  the  second  edition  of  the  famous  Indian  Bible  was 
comi»leted.  From  the  following  testimony  of  Mr.  Eliot  will  be  seen  how 
much  the  success  of  that  un<lertakiiig  was  considered  to  de})end  on  James- 
the-printer.  In  168:},  in  writing  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  at  London,  Mr.  Eliot 
«iys,  "  I  desire  to  see  it  done  before  I  die,  and  I  am  so  deep  in  years,  that  1 
•jannot  expect  to  live  long;  besides,  we  have  but  one  man,  viz.  the  Indian 
Printer,  that  is  able  to  compose  the  sheets,  and  correct  the  press  with  under- 
standing." In  another,  from  the  same  to  the  sjime,  dated  a  year  after,  he  says, 
"  Our  slow  progress  needeth  an  a[K)logy.  We  have  been  much  hindered  by 
the  sickness  the  last  year.  Our  workmen  have  been  all  sick,  and  we  have  but 
few  hands,  (at  prhiting,)  one  Englishman,  and  a  boy,  antl  one  Indian,"  &c. 

This  Indian  was  undoubtedly  James-the-printer.  And  Mr.  Thomas  adds, 
"  Some  of  Jameses  descendants  were  not  long  since  living  in  Grafton  ;  they 
bore  the  surname  of  Pnn/er."§ 

There  was  an  Indian  named  Job  JVesutan,  who  was  also  concerned  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  Indian  Bible.  He  was  a  valiant  soldier,  and  went  with  tUe 
English  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  first  expedition  to  Mount  Hoj)e,  where  he 
was  slain  in  battle.  "  He  was  a  very  good  linguist  in  the  English  tongue,  and 
was  Mr.  ElioVs  assistant  and  interpreter  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible  and 
other  Imoks  in  the  Indian  language."]! 

In  a  letter  of  the  commissioners  of  the  U.  C.  of  New  England,  to  the 
corporation  in  England,  we  find  this  postscript — "  Two  of  the  Indian  youths 
formerly  brought  up  to  read  and  write,  are  put  apprentice ;  the  one  to  n 
cari)enter,  the  other  to  Mr.  Green  the  printer,  who  take  their  trades  and 
follow  their  business  very  well."  James-the-printer  was  probably  one  of  these. 
^esidan,  we  presume,  was  only  an  interpreter.  The  above-mentioned  letter 
was  dated  10th  Sept.  1660. 

In  1698,  James  was  teacher  to  five  Indian  families  at  Hassinammisco.H 
In  1709,  he  seems  to  have  got  through  with  his  aj)prenticeshi}),  and  to  have 
had  some  interest  in  carrying  on  the  printing  business.  For,  in  the  title 
pages  of  the  Indian  and  English  Psalter,  printed  in  that  year,  is  this  imprint: 
"  BOSTON,  N.  E.  Upprinihomunne  au  B.  Green,  &  J.  PRINTER,  touiche 
gvhtiantamtoe  Chapanukke  ut  JVeto  England,  &c.  1709." 

We  shall  now  pass  to  notice  a  Massachusetts  sachem,  who,  like  too  many 
others,  does  not  appear  to  the  best  advantage ;  nevertheless,  we  doubt  not  but 
as  much  so  as  he  deserves,  as  by  the  sequel  will  be  seen.     We  mean 

Kutchmakin,  known  also  by  several  other  names,  or  variations  of  the  same 
name ;  as,  Kutshamaquin,  CiUshamoquen,  Culcliamokin,  and  many  more,  as,  in 

•  Narrative,  96.  f  Brief  Hisl.  89.  t  Hist.  Printing,  i.  290. 

6  Hist.  Printinsr,  i.  292,  293.  ||Gookin,  Hist.  Praying  Indiant. 

tT  Information  from  Mr.  E.  Tiickerman,  Jr. — Hassinammisco,  Hassanamesit,  &c.  signified 
a  p/ace  of  stones.    Thomas,  ut  supra. 
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diflerent  parts  of  our  work,  extracts  ^vi.l  necessarily  show.  He  was  one  of 
(hose  sachems  who,  in  1643 — 4,  signed  a  submission  to  the  Etglish,  as  has 
been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  chayrter. 

In  163(),  KutshamaJcin  sold  to  the  |)eople  of  Dorchester,  Uncataquisset, 
being  the  part  of  that  town  since  called  Milton.  This,  it  appears,  was  at  some 
period  his  residence.  Though  he  was  a  sachem  under  Woosamequin,  yet,  like 
Caunbitant,  he  was  opposed  to  the  settlement  of  the  English  in  his  country. 
He  soon,  however,  became  reconciled  to  it,  and  became  a  Christian.  When 
Mr.  Eliot  desired  to  know  why  he  was  opposed  to  his  people's  becoming 
Cln-istians,  he  said,  then  tliey  would  pay  him  no  tribute. 

When  the  English  of  Massachusetts  sent  to  Canonicus,  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  murder  of  John  Oldham,  Kutshamakin  accompanied  them  as 
interpreter,  fighter,  or  whatever  was  required  of  him. 

As  no  satisfaction  could  be  had  of  the  Pequots,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Old- 
ham, it  was  resolved,  in  1636,  to  send  an  army  into  their  country  "to  fight  with 
them,"  if  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English,  as  a  recompense,  were  not  to  l)e 
obtained  without  The  armament  consisted  of  about  90  men.  These  first 
went  to  Block  Island,  where  they  saw  a  few  Indians  before  they  lantled,  who, 
after  shooting  a  few  arrows,  which  wounded  two  of  the  English,  fled.  The 
Indians  had  here  "two  plantations,  three  miles  in  sunder,  and  about  60 
wigwams,  some  very  large  and  fair,  and  aliove  200  acres  of  com."  This  the 
English  destroyed,  "staved  seven  canoes,"  and  after  two  days  spent  in  tliis 
business,  and  hunting  for  Indians  without  success,  sailed  to  the  main  land, 
where  Kutsham/ikin  perfonned  his  part  in  hastening  on  the  Pequot  calamity. 
Having  waylaid  one  of  that  wjition,  he  shot  and  scalped  him.  The  scalp  he 
sent  to  Canonicxis,  who  sent  it  about  among  all  his  sachem  friends;  thus 
expressing  his  aj (probation  of  the  murder,  and  willingness  to  engage  his 
friends  to  fight  for  the  English.  As  a  further  pi*oof  of  his  approval  of  the  act, 
he  not  only  thanked  the  English,  but  gave  Kutshamakin  four  fathom  of 
wampum. 

Capt.  lAon  Gardener  gives  us  some  particulars  of  this  affair,  which  are  very 
valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  this  part  of  our  early  transactions  >vith  the 
Pequots.  The  affair  we  have  just  mentioned  happened  immediately  after 
Endicott,  Turner,  and  Underhill  arrived  at  Saybrook,  from  Block  Island.  Capt 
Gardener  then  commanded  the  fort,  who  spoke  to  them  as  follows  of  their 
undertaking :  "  You  come  hither  to  raise  these  wasps  about  my  ears,  and  then 
you  will  take  wing  and  flee  away."  It  so  came  to  ])ass;  and  although  he  was 
much  opposed  to  their  going,  yet  they  went,  agreeably  to  their  instnictions. 
Gardener  instructeil  them  how  to  ])roceed,  to  avoid  being  surprised  ;•  but  the 
Indians  played  them  a  Yankee  trick,  as  in  the  sequel  will  appear. 

On  coming  to  the  Pequot  town,  they  inquired  for  the  sachem,*  wishing  to 
parley  with  him:  his  people  said  "he  was  from  home,  but  within  three  hours 
lie  would  come ;  and  so  from  three  to  six,  and  thence  to  nine,  there  came 
none."  But  the  Indians  came  fearlessly,  in  great  numbers,  and  spoke  to  them, 
through  the  interpreter,  Kutshamakin,  for  some  time.  This  delay  was  a  strata- 
gem which  succeeded  well ;  for  they  rightly  guessed  that  the  English  had 
come  to  injure  them  in  their  persons,  or  property,  or  both.  Therefore,  while 
some  were  entertaining  the  English  with  words,  others  carried  off"  tlieir  effects 
and  hid  them.  When  they  had  done  this,  a  signal  was  given,  and  all  the 
Indians  nm  avmy.  The  English  then  fell  to  burning  and  destroying  eveiy 
thing  tliey  could  meet  with.  Gardener  had  sent  some  of  his  men  with  tlie 
others,  who  were  unaccountably  left  on  shore  when  the  others  reembarked. 
and  weie  pur3ued,  and  two  of  them  wounded  by  the  Indians. 

"The  liay-men  killed  not  a  man,  save  that  one,  Kichomiquim,  an  Indian 
sachem  of  L'^e  Bay,  killed  a  Pequit ;  and  thus  began  the  war  between  the 
Indians  and  tis,  in  these  parts."  f  The  Pequots  henceforth  used  every  means 
t?  kill  the  English,  and  many  were  taken  by  them,  and  some  tortured  in  their 
manner.     "Thus  far,"  adds  Gardener,  "I  liad  written  in  a  book,  that  all  men 

*  Sassacus,  sa\-s  IVinthrop  (i.  194.) ;  but  being  told  he  was  fjoiie  to  Long  Island  the  gene 
id  demanded  to  see  "  the  other  sachem,  &c."  which  was  dr-ilMless  MynonoUo. 
t3  Coll.  Hist.  Sac.  iii.  141,  &c. 
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and  (josterity  might  know  how  and  why  so  mai»^  honest  men  had  their  bloo<l 
shed,  yea,  and  some  flayed  alive,  others  cut  in  pieoies,  and  some  roasted  alive, 
only  because  Kichamokin,  a  Bay  Indian,  killed  one  Pequot." 

To  Siiy  the  least  of  our  author,  he  had  the  best  j)ossible  means  to  be,  correctly 
informed  of  these  matters,  and  we  know  not  tliat  he  had  any  motive  to  mis- 
represent them. 

Governor  Winlhrop  mentions,  under  date  1646,  that  Mr.  Eliot  lectured 
constantly  "one  week  at  the  wigwam  of  one  fVaiton,  a  new  sachem  near 
Watertown  mill,  and  the  other  the  next  week  in  the  wigwam  of  Cutshamekin^ 
near  Dorchesttr  mill."  We  shall  have  occasion  in  another  chapter  to  speak 
of  Kvisluivuxkiru 

In  1648-  Cutchamckin^  as  he  was  then  called,  and  Jojeuny  appear  as  witnesses 
to  a  deed  made  by  another  Indian  called  Caio,  alias  Goodman.  Lane  and 
Griffin  were  the  grantees  "  in  behalf  of  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Sudbury." 
The  tract  of  land  sold  adjoined  Sudbury,  and  was  five  miles  square;  fof 
which  Caio  received  five  pounds.    Jojeuny  was  brother  to  Caio.* 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  great  nation  of  the  Karragansets — Geography  of  their  country — Canomcus 
— MiANTUNNOMOH — His  relations — Aids  the  English  in  destroying  the  Pequots — 
Sells  Rhode  Island — His  difficulties  with  the  English — Visits  Boston — His  mag- 
nanimity and  independence — C/iarged  with  a  conspiracy  against  Uie  whites — ASly 
repels  it — Waianoance  becomes  his  secret  enemy — His  speech  to  fVaiandance  ana 
his  peojile — His  war  with  Uncus — His  capture  and  death — Circumstances  of  hia 
execution — Participation  of  the  whites  therein — Impartial  view  of  that  affair — 
Traditions — Nincgret — Mrxam,  alias  Mexano — Affair  of  Cuttaquin  and  Uncag 
— Character  of  Ascassassotick — jfiiiigret  visits  the  Dutch — Accused  by  the  English 
of  plotting  loith  them — Ably  defends  himself — Notices  of  various  other  Indians — 
iVar  between  Ninigret  and  Ascassassotick — Present  condition  of  his  descendants — 
Further  account  of  Pessacus — Killed  by  the  Mohawks. 

The  bounds  of  Narraganset  were,  as  described  in  the  times  of  the  sachems,  f 
•♦  Pautuckit  River,  Q,uenebage[Quinebauge]aiid  Nipmuck,"northerly;"  westerly 
by  a  brook  called  Wequapaug,  not  far  J  from  Paquatuck  River;  southerly  by 
t)je  sea,  or  main  ocean ;  and  easterly  by  the  Nanhiganset  Bay,  wherein  lieth 
many  islands,  by  deeds  bought  of  the  Nanhiganset  sachems."  Coweesett  and 
Niantick,  though  sometimes  applied  to  this  country,  were  names  only  of  places 
within  it.  According  to  Mr.  Gookin,  "  the  territory  of  their  sachem  extended 
about  30  or  40  miles  from  Sekunk  River  and  Narragansitt  Bay,  including 
Rhode  Island  and  other  islands  in  that  bay."  Pawcatuck  River  se|)aratea 
them  from  the  Pequots.  This  nation,  under  Canonicus,  liad,  in  1642,  arrived 
at  the  zenith  of  its  greatness,  and  was  supposed  to  have  contained  a  population 
of  thirty  thot^and.  This  estimate  was  by  Richard  Smith,  jr.,  who,  with  his 
father,  lived  in  their  country. 

In  1766,  or  aliout  that  year,  Mr.  Samuel  Drake  made  a  catalogue  of  the 
Narraganset  Indians.  This  catalogue  contained  the  names  of  alraut  315  per- 
sons. Mr.  Drake  spent  14  years  among  them,  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  t. 
schoolmaster.  He  wrote  an  accoimt  of  them,  but  whether  it  was  ever  pub- 
lished I  cannot  learn.  § 

A  census  of  those  calling  themselves  a  remnant  of  the  Narragansets,  taken 
Feb.  1832,  was  315 ;  only  seven  of  whom  were  unmixed.  The  Indiana 
themselves  make  their  number  364.  || 

Of  the  early  times  of  this  nation,  some  of  the  first  English  inhabitants 
learned  from  the  old  Indians,  that  they  had,  previous  to  their  arrival,  a  sachem 
named  Tashtassuck,  and  their  encomiums  upon  his  wisdom  and  valor  were 

*  Suffolk  Keg.  Deeds.    There  is  no  name  signed  to  the  deed,  but  in  the  place  thereof,  is  t/JM 
picture  of  some  four-lcfjged  animal  drawn  on  ins  I  ack. 
t  See  3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  210  X  Four  or  five  miles,  says  Goo'cin. 

i  See  Beafty's  Journal,  106.  |1  MS.  letter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ely 
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oiucli  the  same  as  the  Delawares  reported  of  their  great  chief  Tamany,  that 
jiiice,  there  had  not  been  his  equal,  &c.  Tashiassuck  had  but  two  chilciren,  a 
sun  and  daughter^  these  he  joined  in  mamage,  because  he  could  find  none 
worthy  of  tliem  out  of  his  family.  The  product  of  tliis  marriage  was  four 
sons,  of  whom  Canomcus  was  the  oldest* 

CANONicuSjt  the  great  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  was  contemporary  with 
MiarUunnomoh,  who  was  his  nephew.  We  know  not  the  time  of  his  birth,  bul 
a  son  of  his  was  at  Boston  in  1631,  the  next  year  after  it  was  settled.  But  the 
time  of  his  death  is  minutely  recorded  by  Gfovernor  fFinthrop,  in  his  "Journal," 
thus:  "June  4, 1647.  Canonicus,  the  great  sachem  of  Narraganset,  died,  a 
very  old  man."  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  about  85  years  of  age 
when  he  died. 

The  Wampanoags  were  in  great  fear  of  the  Narragansets  about  the  time  the 
English  came  to  I'limouth,  and  at  one  time  war  actually  existed,  and  MassasoU 
fled  before  Canonicus,  and  applied  to  the  English  for  protection. 

Edward  W'mslov}  relates,  in  his  Good  News  from  New  Enbland,  that,  in 
Feb.  1622,  Canonicus  sent  into  Plimouth,  by  one  of  his  men,  a  bundle  of 
arrows,  bound  with  a  rattlesnake's  skin,  and  there  left  them,  and  retired.  The 
Narragansets,  who  were  reported  at  this  time  "  many  thousand  strong,"  hearing 
of  the  weakness  of  the  English,  "  began,  (says  the  above-named  author,)  to 
breath  forth  many  threats  against  us,"  although  they  had  the  last  summer 
"desired  and  obtained  peace  with  us." — ^"Insomuch  as  the  conunon  talk  of 
our  neighbor  Indians  on  all  sides  was  of  the  preparation  they  made  to  come 
against  us."  They  were  now  imboldened  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
English  had  just  added  to  their  numbers,  but  not  to  their  arms  nor  provisions. 
The  ship  Fortune  had^  not  long  before,  landed  35  persons  at  Plimouth,  and 
the  Narragansets  seem  to  have  been  well  informed  of  all  the  circumstances. 
This,  (says  Mr.  Winslow,) "  occasioned  them  to  slight  and  brave  us  with  so 
many  threats  as  they  did.  At  length  came  one  of  them  to  us,  who  was  sent 
by  ConaucuSy  their  chief  sachem  or  king,  accompanied  with  one  Tokamahamorij 
a  fnendly  Indian.  This  messenger  inquired  for  Tisqtumtum,  our  interpreter, 
who  not  being  at  home,  seemed  rather  to  be  glad  tlian  sorry ;  and  leaving  for 
him  a  bimdle  of  new  arrows,  lapped  in  a  rattlesnake's  skin,  desired  to  depart 
with  all  expedition." 

When  Squanto  was  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  he  told  the 
English  tliat  it  was  a  challenge  for  war.  Governor  Bradford  took  the  rattle- 
snake's skin,  and  filled  it  with  powder  and  sliot,  and  returned  it  to  Canonicua  ; 
at  the  same  time  instructing  the  messenger  to  bid  him  defiance,  and  invite  him 
to  a  trial  of  strength.  The  messenger,  and  his  insulting  carriage,  had  the 
desired  effect  upon  Canomcus,  for  he  would  not  receive  the  skin,  and  it  was 
cast  out  of  every  community  of  the  Indians,  until  it  at  last  was  returned  to 
Plimouth,  and  all  its  contents.  This  was  a  demonstration  that  he  was  awed 
into  silence  and  respect  of  the  English,  by  the  decided  stand  and  hostile 
attitude  they  assiuned. 

In  1621,  soon  after  the  war  with  Caunbitemt  was  over,  among  those  who 

sought  the  friendship  of  the  English,  was  Canomcus  himself,  notwithstanding 

he  was  now  courting  war  again  so  soon.    He  had  doubtless  nearly  got  rid  of 

■  the  fear  that  the  news  of  Standish's  conduct  first  inspired,  and  haid  taken  up 

again  his  old  resolution  of  fighting  the  strangers  at  Plimouth. 

He  is  mentioned  v^ith  great  respect  by  Rev.  Roger  Williams, }  in  the  year 
1654.  After  observing  that  many  hundreds  of  the  English  were  witnesses  to 
tlie  friendly  disposition  of  the  Narragansets,  he  says,  "Their  late  famous  long- 
lived  Caunonicus  so  lived  and  died,  and  in  the  same  most  honorable  manner 
and  solemnity,  (in  their  way,)  as  you  laid  to  sleep  your  pri:dent  peace-maker, 
Mr.  Winihrop,  did  they  honor  this  their  prudent  and  peaceable  prince :  yea, 

♦  Hutchinson,  i.  458,  who  met  with  this  account  in  MS. ;  but  we  do  not  give  implicit  credit 
to  it,  as,  at  best,  it  is  tradition. 

t  This  spelling  does  not  convey  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  name ;  other  spellit  gs  wiU  b< 
■oticcd  in  the  course  of  bis  biography.  Its  sound  approached  so  near  t.'^e  Latin  woi'i  coMomi 
nu,  that  it  became  confounded  with  it.     Qunnoune  was  early  written. 

t  Manuscript  letter  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
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ihroucjh  all  their  towns  and  countries  how  frequently  do  many,  and  oft  times, 
our  Englishmen  travel  alone  with  safety  and  lo\ing  kindness?" 

'l^ie  following  statement  of  Roger  Williams  is  in  a  deposition,  dated  Narra- 
ganset,  18  June,  1682,  and,  although  varying  a  little  fi-oin  the  above,  contains 
facts  veiy  pertinent  to  our  purpose.  He  says, "I  testify  that  it  was  the  general 
and  constant  declaration,  that  Canonicus  his  father  had  three  sons,  whereof 
Canonicxis  was  the  heir,  and  his  youngest  brother's  sou  Meantinomy  (because 
of  his  youth)  was  his  marshal  and  executioner,  and  did  nothing  without  his 
uncle  Canonicus'  consent.  And  therefore  I  declare  to  posterity,  that  wei-e  it 
not  for  the  favor  that  God  gave  me  witii  Canonicus,  none  of  these  parts,  no, 
not  Rhode  Island,  had  been  purchased  or  obtained ;  for  1  never  got  any  thing 
of  Canonicus  but  by  gift." 

When  Ml*.  John  Oldham  was  killed  near  Block  Island,  and  an  investigation 
set  on  foot  by  the  English  to  ascertain  the  murderers,  they  were  fully  satisfied 
that  Canonicus  and  Miantunnomoh  had  no  hand  in  the  affair,  but  that  "  the  six 
other  Narraganset  sachems  had."  No  wonder  he  took  great  offence  at  the 
conduct  of  the  English  concerning  the  death  of  MiantunnQinoh.  The  Warwick 
settlei-s  considered  it  a  great  piece  of  injustice,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Gorton  wrote  a 
letter  for  Canonicus  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  notifying  them  that 
he  had  resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  the  Mohegans.  Upon  this  the  English 
despatched  messengers  to  Narraganset  to  inquire  of  Canonicus  whether  he 
authorized  the  letter.  He  treated  them  with  great  coldness,  and  would  not 
admit  them  into  his  wigwam  for  the  space  of  two  hours  after  their  arrival, 
although  it  was  exceedingly  rainy.  When  they  were  admitted,  he  frowned 
upon  them,  and  gave  them  answei-s  foreign  to  the  purpose,  and  referred  them 
to  Pessacus.  This  was  a  vory  cold  reception,  compared  with  that  which  the 
messengere  received  when  sent  to  him  for  infomiation  respecting  the  death 
of  Mr.  Oldham.  "  They  returned  with  acceptance  and  good  success  of  their 
!)usiness ;  observing  in  the  sachem  much  state,  great  command  of  his  men, 
and  mai-vellous  wisdom  in  his  answers;  and  in  the  carriage  of  the  whole 
treaty,  clearing  himself  and  his  neighbors  of  the  murder,  and  offering  revenge 
of  it,  yet  upon  very  safe  and  w^ary  conditions." 

This  sachem  is  said  to  have  governed  in  great  harmony  with  his  nephew. 
"The  chiefest  government  in  the  country  is  divided  between  a  younger  sachem, 
Miantunnomu,  and  an  elder  sachem,  Caunammcus,  of  about  fourscore  yeai-s  old,''^ 
this  young  man's  uncle ;  and  their  agreement  in  the  government  is  remarkable. 
The  old  sachem  will  not  be  offended  at  what  the  young  sachem  doth  ;  and  the 
young  sachem  will  not  do  what  he  conceives  will  displease  his  uncle."t  With 
this  passage  before  him,  Mr.  Durfee  versifies  as  follows,  in  his  poem  called 
Whatcheer : — 

"  Two  mighty  chiefs,  one  cautious,  wise,  and  old, 
One  young,  and  strong,  and  terrible  in  fight. 
All  Narraganset  and  Coweset  hold  ; 
One  lodge  they  build — one  counsel  fire  they  light." 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  at  Boston,  vij 
Sept.,  1643,"  it  was  agreed  that  Massachusetts,  in  behalf  of  the  other  colonics, 
"give  Conoonacus  and  the  Nanohiggunsets  to  understand,  that  from  time  to 
time  "  they  have  taken  notice  of  their  violation  of  the  covenant  between  them, 
notwithstanding  the  great  manifestations  of  their  love  to  them  by  the  English ; 
that  they  had  concurred  with  Miantunnomoh  in  his  late  mischievous  [)Iots,  by 
which  he  had  intended  "  to  root  out  the  body  of  the  English  "  from  the  coun- 
try, by  gifts  and  allurements  to  other  Indians ;  and  that  he  had  invaded  Uncos, 
contrary  to  the  "tripartie  covenant"  between  himself.  Uncos,  and  Connecticut 
Therefore,  knowing  "  how  peaceable  Conanacus  and  Mascus,  the  late  father  of 
Mija7itenomo,  governed  that  great  people,"  they  ascribed  the  late  "tumults  and 
outbreakings"  to  ihe  malicious,  rash  and  ambitious  spirit  of  Miantunnomoh, 
more  than  to  "any  atfected  way  of  their  own." 

Notwithstanding,  Miantunnomoh  being  now  put  to  death,  tt'.e  English  and 
their  confederate  Indian  sachems,  namely,  "  Vncus,  sagamore  of  the  Mohegin^si, 

*This  was  written  about  1643.  tCol.  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc   vol.  i. 
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BE  J  liis  |)eople,  Woosamtquine  and  his  people,  Sacanocot  and  his  people,  Pum- 
ham  and  his  people,  were  disposed,  they  said,  still  to  have  peace  with  the 
Narragausets ;  but  should  expect  a  more  faithful  observance  of  their  agree- 
ment than  they  had  shown  hitherto."  This  determination  was  to  \xi  imme- 
(Hately  laid  before  them,  and  a  prompt  answer  demanded. 

In  a  grave  assembly,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  Canonicus  thus  addressed 
Roger  Williams:  "I  have  never  suffered  any  wrong  to  be  offered  to  die 
English  since  tliey  landed,  nor  never  will ; "  and  often  repeated  the  word 
tVvnnauruwayean.  "  If  the  Englishman  speak  true,  if  he  mean  tndy,  thsii 
shall  I  go  to  my  grave  in  peace,  and  hope  that  the  English  and  my  posterity 
shall  live  in  love  and  peace  together." 

When  Mr.  Williams  said  he  hoped  he  had  no  cause  to  question  the  English- 
men's wurmaumwaiionck^  that  is,  faithfulness,  having  long  been  acquainted  with 
it,  Canonicus  took  a  stick,  and,  breaking  it  onto  ten  pieces,  related  ten  instances 
wherem  they  had  proved  false ;  laying  down  a  piece  at  each  instance.  Mr. 
ffUliams  satisffed  him  that  he  was  mistaken  in  some  of  them,  and  as  to  others 
he  agreed  to  intercede  with  the  governor,  who,  he  doubted  not,  would  make 
satismction  for  them. 

In  1635,  Rev.  Roger  Williams  found  Canonicus  and  MiarUunnomoh  carrying 
On  a  bloody  war  against  the  Wampanoags.  By  his  intercession  an  end  was 
put  to  it,  and  he  grew  much  in  favor  with  all  the  sachems ;  especially  Canonicus 
whose  "  heart  (he  says)  was  stirred  up  to  love  me  as  his  son  to  his  last  gJisp.** 
He  sold  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island  to  William  Coddingtoit,  Roger  Willianu, 
and  others.  A  son  of  Canonicus,  named  Mriksah,  is  named  by  WiUiams  as 
inheriting  his  father's  spirit.  This  son  is  also  called  Meika,  who,  after  his 
fatlier's  death,  was  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  his  eldest  son.  Many  particulars  of  him  will  be  found  in  our  progress 
onward. 

At  the  time  of  the  Peqtiot  war,  much  pains  was  taken  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  Canonicus  more  firmly.  Mr.  Williams  wrote  to  Governor  Winthrop 
concerning  him  as  follows:  "Sir,  if  any  thing  be  sent  to  the  princes,  I  find 
Canounicus  would  gladly  accept  of  a  lx>x  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
indeed  he  told  me  he  would  thank  Mr.  Govenior  for  a  box  full."  In  another 
letter  which  Mr.  WiUiams  sent  to  the  same  by  Miantunnomoh  himself,  he  says, 
"  I  am  bold  to  request  a  word  of  advice  of  you  concerning  a  proposition  maide 
by  Caunounicu3  and  Miantunnomu  to  me  some  half  year  since.  Caunounicus 
gave  an  island  in  this  bay  to  Mr.  Oldham,  by  name  Chibachuwese,  upon 
condition,  as  it  should  seem,  that  he  would  dwell  there  near  unto  them."  The 
death  of  Air.  Oldham,  it  appeai-s,  prevented  his  accepting  it,  and  they  offered 
it  to  Mr.  Williams  upon  the  same  conditions;  but  he  first  desired  to  know 
whether,  in  so  doing,  it  would  be  perfecdy  agreeable  to  Massiichusetts,  and 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  accepting,  widiout  paying  the  chiefs  for  it ;  said  he  told 
them  "  once  and  again,  tliat  for  the  present  he  mind  not  to  remove ;  but  if  he 
had  it,  would  give  them  satisfaction  for  it,  and  build  a  little  house  and  put  in 
some  swine,  as  understanding  the  place  to  have  store  of  fish  and  good  feeding 
for  swine."  When  Miantunnomoh  heard  that  some  of  the  Massachusetts  men 
thought  of  occujjying  some  of  the  islands,  Canonicus,  he  says,  desired  he 
would  accept  of  half  of  it,  ''it  being  spectacle- wise,  and  between  a  mile  oi 
two  in  circuit;"  but  Mr.  WHliams  wrote  to  uiform  tliem  that,  if  he  had  any 
he  desired  the  whole.  This  was  not  long  before  the  Pequot  war,  which 
probably  put  a  stop  to  further  negotiation  upon  the  subject 

There  was  anotlier  chief  of  the  same  name  in  Philip's  war,  which  Mr. 
Hubbard  denominates  "the  great  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,"  and  who, 
"  distrusting  tlie  proffers  of  the  English,  was  slain  in  the  woods  by  the 
Mohawks,  his  squaw  surrendering  herself:  by  this  means  her  life  was 
spared."  He  was  probably  a  jounger  son  of  Canonicus,  or  an  immediate 
descendant. 

In  1632,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Narragansets  and  the  Pequots,  on 
account  of  disputed  right  to  the  lands  between  Paucanick  River  and  Wecapaug 
Brook.*     It  was  a  tract  of  considerable  consequence,  being  about  ten  miles 

•"The  natives  are  very  exact  and  punctual  ii,  the  bounds  of  llieir  lands,  beloii°ing  n  thu 
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wide,  aiid  fifteen  or  twenty  long.  Canonicus  drew  along  with  him,  besld<«  hin 
own  men,  several  of  the  Massachusetts  sagamores.  This  was  maintained  with 
ferocity  and  various  success,  until  1635,  when  the  Pequots  were  driven  fi-om  it, 
but  wlio,  it  would  seem,  considered  themselves  but  little  woi-sted ;  lor  Canonicus, 
doubting  his  ability  to  hold  possession  long,  and  ashamed  to  have  it  retaken  from 
him,  made  a  present  of  it  to  one  of  his  captains,  who  hud  fought  heroically  in 
conquering  it;  but  he  never  held  possession :  however,  alter  the  Pequots  were 
subdued  by  the  English,  these  lands  were  possessed  by  the  Narragansets  again. 

The  name  of  this  Pequot  captain  was  Sokcso,  sometimes  called  Soso,  Sosoa, 
&c.  He  had  killed  one  of  liis  count)*ymen  and  fled  to  the  Narragansets,  wlio 
protected  him.  This  tract  of  country  was  afterwards  in  dispute  between  the 
English.  Sokoso  having  deeded  it  to  some  of  them,  (9  June,  1630,)  an  English- 
man afterwards  testified,  tliat  Sokoso  had  acknowledged,  that,  although  he  had 
received  money  for  it,  he  never  owned  it.  But,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Wawaloam,  the  wife  o{  Mianiunnomoh,  there  was  doubtless  some  false  swearing 
alK)ut  it  it  was  reckoned  to  contain  20,000  acres,  and  the  following  is  attested 
concerning  it: — "1,  fVawaloam,  do  aflSrm  it  to  be  Socho's  or  his  assigns',  and 
further,  whereas  my  uncle  JVenegrad  sayeth  that  it  is  his  land,  I  do  utterly  deny 
it  before  all  men ;  for  it  was  conquered  by  my  husband  Miantonomy,  and  my 
uncle  Canonicus,  long  before  the  English  had  any  wars  with  the  Pequots ;  and 
my  uncle  Ninegrad  had  no  hand  in  the  wai-.  This  land  was  given  and  jjast 
over  to  the  valiant  Captain  Socho,  for  service  done  for  us  before  the  English 
had  any  wars  witli  the  Pequots."  * 

It  is  said  that,  in  the  war  between  Uncas  and  Miantunnomoh,  two  of  the 
sons  of  Canonicus  fought  on  the  side  of  Miantunnomoh,  and  were  wounded 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Sachem's  Plain. 

Canonicus  has  been  tlie  subject  of  a  poem  which  was  published  at  Boston, 
in  1803.  t    Among  tlie  tolerable  passages  are  tiie  following: — 

"  A  mighty  prince,  of  venerable  age, 

A  peerless  warrior,  but  of  peace  the  friend ;  , 

His  breast  a  treasury  of  maxims  sage— 
His  arm,  a  host — to  punish  or  defend." 

Canonicus,  at  the  age  of  84  years,  is  made  to  announce  his  approaching 
dissolution  to  his  people  tlius : — 

"  I  die. — My  friends,  you  have  no  cause  to  grieve ; 
To  abler  hands  my  regal  power  I  leave. 
Our  god  commands — to  fertile  realms  I  haste, 
Compared  with  which  your  gardens  are  a  waste. 
There  in  full  bloom  eternal  spring  abides, 
And  swarming  fishes  glide  through  azure  tides ; 
Continual  sunshine  gilds  the  cloudless  skies. 
No  mists  conceal  Keesuckquand  from  our  eyes." 

About  1642,  a  son  of  Canonicus  died,  at  which  his  grief  was  very  great; 
insomuch  that,  "  having  buried  his  son,  he  burned  his  own  palace,  and  all  his 
goods  in  it,  to  a  great  value,  in  solemn  remembrance  of  his  son." 

Like  other  men  ignorant  of  science,  Canonicus  was  superstitious,  and  was 
greatly  in  fear  of  the  English,  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  a  belief  in  their  ability  to 
hurt  him  by  enchantment,  which  belief,  very  probably,  was  occasioned  by  the 
story  that  Sqtianto  circulated,  of  which,  in  a  previous  chapter,  we  have  spokea 
When  Roger  Williams  fled  into  his  country,  he  at  first  viewed  him  with  dis- 
trust, and  would  only  frown  upon  him ;  at  length  he  accused  him,  as  well  as 
the  other  English,  of  sending  the  plague  among  the  Indians ;  but,  as  we  have 
said  before,  he  soon  became  reconciled  to  him,  gave  him  lands,  and  even 
protected  him.  They  became  mutual  helps  to  each  other,  and,  but  for  ani- 
mosities among  the  English  themselves,  it  may  l)e  fair  to  conclude,  friendship 
would  have  continued  with  the  Narragansets  through  several  generations. 

or  that  prince  or  pec  ole,  even  to  a  river,  brook,  dtc.  And  I  have  known  them  make  bargain 
nnd  sale  amongst  themselves,  for  a  small  piece,  or  quantity  of  ground ;  notwithstanding  > 
iinful  opinion  amongst  manv,  that  Christians  have  right  to  heathen's  lands."     R.  William*. 

*  Sec  Potter's  History  of*  Narraganset,  in  Col.  R.  I.  His    Soc.  iii.  248. 

♦  Bv  John  Lathrop,  A.  M.  in  8vo. 
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MiANTUNNOMOH  *  was  the  son  of  a  chief  called  Mascus,  ne{)hevv  of  Cunoni- 
cus,  hrotlier  or  broilier-in-iaw  to  JVinigret,]  and  brother  of  Otash.  And,  from 
a  manuscript  t  among  tlie  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  Trundndl,  it  appears  that 
Mossup,  or  Mosipe,^  ana  C<T»y«Jia</uor?^,||  were  also  his  brothere. 

"Tliis  MiarUonimo,"  siiys  Mr.  ^liiiarc/,  "  was  a  very  good  pei-sonage,  [that 
is,  well  made,]  of  tall  stature,  subtil  and  cunning  in  his  contrivements,  as  well 
as  haughty  in  his  designs."1[ 

As  early  as  3  Aug.  1632,  this  chief  came  with  his  wife  to  Boston,  where  he 
staid  two  nights,  lie  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  Mecumth.  While  here 
he  went  to  church  with  the  English,  and  in  the  mean  while,  some  of  his  men, 
t^velve  of  whom  had  accompanied  him,  it  seems,  broke  into  a  house,  and 
committed  a  theft,  on  5  March.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  English  gov- 
ernor, who  "  told  the  sachem  of  it,  and  with  some  difficulty  caused  him  to 
make  one  of  his  sannaps**  beat  them."  The  authors  of  the  mischief  were 
immediately  sent  out  of  town,  but  .Miantunnomoh  and  the  othere,  the  govemoi 
took  to  his  house,  "and  made  much  of  them."f|- 

The  English  seem  always  to  have  been  more  favorably  inclined  towards 
other  tribes  than  to  the  Narragansets,  as  appears  from  the  stand  they  took  in 
the  wars  between  them  and  their  enemies.  And  so  long  as  other  tril>es  suc- 
ceeded against  them,  tlie  English  were  idle  spectators;  but  whenever  the 
scale  turned  in  their  favor,  they  were  not  slow  to  intercede. 

In  the  Life  of  Canonicus^  the  part  MiarUunnomoh  exercised  in  tlie  govern- 
ment of  the  great  nation  of  the  NaiTagansets  is  related. 

In  1634,  Captains  Stone  and  JVorton  were  killed  by  the  Pequots,  and  in  1636, 
Mr.  John  Oldham,  by  the  Indians  "  near  Block  Island."  Miantunnomoh  did  all 
in  his  power  to  assist  in  apprehending  the  murderers,  and  was  at  much  pains 
and  trouble  in  furnishing  the  English  with  facts  relative  thereto,  from  time  to 
time.  And  when  it  was  told  at  Boston  that  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
between  the  Nairagansets  and  Pequots,  Miantunnomoh  was  immediately  or- 
dere<l  to  apjjear  there,  which  he  did  without  delay,  and  agi*eed  to  assist  tliem 
in  a  war  against  die  Pequots ;  without  whose  aid  and  concurrence,  tlie  English 
would  hardly  have  dared  to  engage  in  a  war  against  them  at  that  tinie. 

Early  in  1637,  (March  21,)  to  show  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  that  he 
kejn  his  promise  of  warring  against  the  Pequots,  Miantunnomoh  sent  him,  by 
26  of  his  men,  a  Pequot's  hand  and  40  fathom  of  wampom.  The  war  with 
tliem  now  commenced,  and  though  of  short  duration,  destroyed  them  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  appeared  no  more  as  a  nation.  One  hundred  of  the  Nar- 
ragansets joined  themselves  with  the  English  in  its  accomplishment,  and  re- 
ceived a  part  of  the  prisoners  as  slaves  for  their  services.^!  When  the  war 
was  over,  Miantunnomoh  still  adhered  to  the  English,  and  seized  upon  such 
of  the  Pequots  as  had  made  their  escape  from  bondage,  and  returned  them  to 
their  English  masters;  gave  up  to  them  his  claim  of  Block  Island,  and  other 
places  where  the  English  had  found  Pequots,  and  which  they  considered  as 
belonging  to  them  by  right  of  conquest. 

About  the  same  time,  or  in  thfe  course  of  the  year  1638,  troubles  had  grown 
to  an  alarming  height  between  the  Narragansets  and  Mohegans,  and,  as  usual, 

*  This  spelling  is  according  to  Winlhrop:  we  prefer  Williams's  melhod,  as  more  correct, 
which  is  Miantutmomu  :  but,  having  employed  the  former  in  our  f.rst  edition,  it  is  retained  in 
this,  h  is,  however,  oftener  written  Myantonimo  now,  which  only  shows  another  pionuncia 
tion.  The  accent  is  usually  upon  the  penultimate  syllable.  Gee  CalUnder's  Cent.  Dif 
course,  page  1. 

tMSS.  of  R.  WUliams.  X  Now  published  in  the  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 

&  Called  also  Cussusquench,  or  Sucquaneh,  and  Paticus ;  that  is,  Pessactis.  He  "  was 
killed  by  the  Mogui,  [Mohawks.]  in  the  wilderness,  about  20  niiles  above  Pisataqua,  in  his 
travel  eastward,  in  the  time  of  the  Indian  wars,  and  ether  Indisiis  v/ith  him,  and  were  buried 
by  order  of  Major  Waldron."    3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 

II "  Receaued  this  First  of  luly,  1659,  of  Maj'.  Humfrey  Aderton,  [Atherton,]  and  the  rest 
of  his  friends,  the  sume  of  75  pounds  in  Wampam  peag  wi*"  seueral  other  things  a.<  gratuity 
for  certaine  lands  giuen  y«  said  Maj'.  Aderton  and  his  friands,  as  may  ap->eare  by  two  seuerall 
deeds  of  gifl.    I  say  receaued  by  me. 

CooiNAquAN    .^^  his  mark." 

[MS.  Documents. 

f  Hist.  New  Eng.  446.  **  A  name  the  sachems  gave  their  attendants. 

tt  Winthrop's  Journal.  W  Miantunnomoh  received  eighty.     Mather's  Itelafion,  39 
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Boger  fVUliams  exercised  all  his  skill  to  restore  tranquillity.  Many  of  the 
Pequots  who  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the  war  of  1G37,  w(!re  among  th« 
iVIoiiegans,  and  seem  to  liave  taken  part  with  them  against  Miantunnomoh, 
Tliey  did  this,  no  doubt,  that  the  Mohegans  might  screen  them  from  the 
Rnghsh,  who  were  still  seizing  on  all  of  that  nation  against  whom  they  could 
find  any  cause  of  suspicion  of  having  been  engaged  in  murdering  the  English, 
or  in  arms  against  them. 

Miantunnomoh,  it  is  probable,  had  been  ordered  before  the  magistrates  of 
Connecticut,  to  give  some  account  of  the  Pequot  refugees  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mohegans,  as  well  as  of  those  in  his  nation ;  which  may  have  been  a  main 
cause  of  the  war  they  had  now  waged  against  him.  For,  when  he  set  out  for 
Hartford,  he  had  a  guard  of  *'  upwards  of  150  men,  and  many  sachems,  and 
his  wife  and  children."  Mr.  WUliams  was  with  him,  and  strongly  urgetl  him 
not  to  venture  u[)on  the  journey,  even  with  this  force,  because  of  the  hostility 
of  the  Mohegans ;  but  the  sachem  would  not  be  dissuaded,  although  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  Mohegans  and  their  Pequots  were  in  great  force  not  far  off. 
And  while  they  were  on  their  march,  "about  660"  of  them  fell  upon  the 
Wunnashowatuckoogs,  a  tribe  under  Canonicus,  where  they  committed  exten- 
sive robberies,  and  destroyed  "  about  23  fields  of  corn." 

Notwithstanding  this  great  Mohegan  army  had  prepared  an  ambush  to 
intercept  and  cut  off  Mianiunnomoh,  and  gave  out  a  tlireat  that  they  would  boil 
him  in  a  kettle,  yet  he  went  to,  and  returned  safe  from,  Connecticut.* 

On  this  occasion  he  discovers  great  bravery,  if  it  border  not  too  closely 
upon  temerity ;  for,  when  WUliams  urged  him  to  retreat,  they  had  performed 
half  their  journey,  or  about  50  miles ;  and  Miantunnomoh^s  answer  vvtis,  after 
holding  a  council  witli  his  chiefs,  "that  no  man  should  turn  back,  resolving 
mther  all  to  die." 

The  Mohegan  sachem,  Uncus,  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  appear  at 
Haitford,  to  give  an  account  of  the  Pequot  warriors,  or  nmrderers,  as  the 
English  called  them,  in  his  keeping,  as  well  as  to  effect  a  reconciliation  of 
differences  between  him  and  Miantunnomoh;  but,  instead  of  ajjpearing,  he 
sent  a  messenger,  with  word  that  he  was  lame  and  could  not  come.  The 
governor  of  Coimecticut,  Mr.  Haynts,  at  once  saw  through  the  aitifice,  and 
observed  that  it  was  a  lame  excuse,  and  immediately  sent  for  him  to  come 
without  delay. 

Wliether  cured  of  his  lameness  or  not  before  coming,  we  are  not  infonned ; 
but,  in  a  few  days  after,  the  subtle  sachem  appeared,  not  daring  to  forfeit  the 
friendship  of  the  English,  which,  it  seems,  he  preferred  to  hiding  longer  his 
guilty  face  from  the  presence  of  the  magnanimous  Miantunnomoh. 

Now  before  the  English,  Uncus  was  charged  with  the  depredations,  some 
of  which  were  too  well  attested  to  admit  of  a  denial,  and  others  were  dis- 
owned in  pait.  The  inquiry  seems  to  have  ended  after  the  parties  were  tired 
of  it,  without  any  advantage  to  the  injured  NaiTagansets,  and  we  hear  of  no 
measures  taken  for  their  relief. 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  a  call  upon  Uncus  for  an  account  of  the 
Pequots  which  he  was  sheltering,  which  resulted  only  in  a  new  series  of 
falsehoods  from  him.  When  he  was  requested  to  give  theu*  names,  he  said  he 
knew  none  of  them,  and  that  there  were  but  20  in  his  dominions.  Whereupon 
witnesses  were  called,  whose  testimonies  |)roved,  in  his  presence,  that  his 
statement  was  false.  "Then  he  acknowledged  that  he  hail  30."  At  length 
Mr.  Haynes  dismissed  him,  with  ordei-s  to  bring  in  their  names  in  10  days,  or 
he  would  take  those  Indians  by  force  out  of  his  country.  IJut,  when  Mian- 
tunnomoh was  called  upon  for  the  names  of  those  witli  him,  nothing  was 
witliheld. 

At  this  time,  at  the  request  of  the  English,  Miantunnomoh  consented  to  lay 
aside  all  animosities,  and  take  Uncus  by  the  hand.  When  he  had  done  this, 
he  urged  Uncus  to  dine  with  him;  but  the  guilty  sachem  would  not,  though 
pressed  by  the  English  for  some  time  to  do  so ;  and  dius  all  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  peace  vanished,  f 

*  Coll.  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  145.  tibid.  iii.  146, 147 
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Rev.  Samiicl  Gorton  and  his  associates  purchased  Shaomet,  afterwards 
called  Warwick,  fi*om  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  of  Miantunnomoh ;  but,  as 
Gorton  could  do  nothing  right  ui  tlie  eyes  of  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts, 
Pumham  was  instigated  to  claim  said  tract  of  country;  and,  although  a 
Bacheui  under  Miantunnonwk,*  did  not  hesitate,  when  supported  by  the  Eng- 
lish, *n  assert  Hs  claim  as  chief  sachem.  And  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  give  to  their  intei-ference  tiie  appearance  of  disinterestedaess,  which  it 
would  seem,  from  their  own  vindication,  they  thought  there  was  a  chance  t« 
doubt,  ^  Send  for  the  foresaid  sachems,  [who  had  complained  of  Mr.  Gorton 
and  others,  tlu*ough  the  instigation  of  the  English,]  and  upon  examination 
find,  botli  by  English  and  Indian  testimony,  that  Miantonomo  was  only  a 
usurper,  and  Lad  no  title  to  the  foresaid  lands."  f  This  is  against  the  testi- 
mony of  every  record,  and  could  no  more  have  been  believed  then,  than  that 
Philip  was  not  sachem  of  Pokanoket.  In  all  cases  of  purchase,  in  those 
times,  the  chief  sachem's  grant  was  valid,  and  maintained,  in  almost  eveiy 
instance,  by  the  purchaser  or  grantee.  It  was  customarj',  generally,  to  make 
tlie  inferior  sachems,  and  sometimes  all  their  men,  presents,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  a  law.  The  chief  sachems  often  permitted  those  under  them  to 
dispose  of  knds  also,  without  beuig  called  to  account  This  was  precisely 
the  situation  of  things  in  the  Warwick  controversy,  of  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  agaui  to  s()eak,  when  we  come  to  the  life  of  Pumham. 

In  March,  1638,  Miantunnomoh,  with  four  other  sachems,  sold  to  WiUiam 
Coddinf^ton  and  otliers,  the  island  now  culled  Rhode  Island,  also  most  of  the 
others  in  Narraganset  bay,  "for  the  full  jMiyinent  of  40  fathom  of  white  peag, 
to  be  equally  divided "  between  them.  Hence  Miantunnomoh  received  eight 
fathom.  He  was  to  "  have  ten  coats  and  twenty  hoes  to  give  to  the  present  in- 
habitants, tliat  tliey  shall  remove  tliemselves  from  tlie  island  before  next  winter." 
The  deed  of  this  purchase,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  my  possession,  is  dated 
24th  March,  and  runs  thus :  "  We,  Canonicas  and  Mtaritinomie,  the  two  chief 
sachems  of  Naraganaets,  by  virtue  of  our  general  command  of  this  Bay,  as 
also  the  jiarticular  subjecting  of  the  dead  sachems  of  Aquednick,  Kitacka- 
mucknut,  themselves  and  lands  unto  lis,  have  sold  unto  Mr.  Coddington  and 
his  friends  •  *  the  great  Island  of  Aquidnick,  lying  from  hence  [Providence] 
eastward  *  *  also  the  marshes,  grass  upon  Qunnonigat  and  the  rest  of  the 
islands  in  the  bay,  excejjting  Chabatewece,  formerly  sold  unto  Mr.  Winthrop, 
the  now  Gov.  of  Mass.  and  ftlr.  fVilliams  of  Providence,  also  the  grass 
upon  the  rivers  and  coves  about  Kitackamuckqut,  and  fl*om  thence  to  Pau- 
pasquat." 

"  The  mark  of  ^    Conomcds. 

The  mxtrk  of  @  Yotnesh,  [Otash, 
brother  of  Miantunnomoh.] 

TTu  mark  of  «t>    Meantinomie. 

The  mark  of  , — '  Asotamnet. 

Hu  mark  of  ^^-vv  Meihammoh, 

Canonicos  his  son. 
"This  witnesseth  that  I,  Wcawmudananut,  the  present  sachem  of  the  island, 
have  received  five  fathom  of  >vampum  and  consent  to  the  contents. 

The  mark  of  4f    Wanamatanamet. 
"Memorandum.   I,  Osemequony  freely  consent"  that  they  may  "make  use 
of  any  grass  or  trees  on  tlie  main  land  on  Pocasicke  side,"  having  receiued 
five  fiithom  of  wampum  also. 

Tlte  mark  of  ^    Osame^den- 

As  late  as  21  Sept.  16G8,  the  hand  of  Miantunnomoh  is  set  to  an  instrument, 
with  that  of  Uncas.  Said  instrument  was  a  treaty  of  peace,  a  bond  for  the 
■ettling  of  difficulties  between   these   two  sachems  and  their  men,  and  an 

•  "  The  law  of  the  Indians  in  all  America  is,  that  the  inferior  sachems  and  subjects  shall 
plant  and  remove  at  the  pleasure  of  the  highest  and  supreme  sachems."  Roger  H-'iUiam* 
This  is  authority,  and  we  need  no  other  commentary  on  tne  arbitrary  proceed  ngs  of  the  court 
of  Massachusetts. 

t  In  manuscript  on  file,  at  the  state-house,  Boston. 
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obligation  from  both  to  appeal  to  the  English  when  any  difficulty  should  arise 
between  them.  This  treaty  was  done  at  Hartford,  the  substance  of  which 
follo\vs: 

1st  Peace  and  friendship  is  established  between  J\Iiantunnomoh  on  the  part 
of  the  Nan*agansets,  and  Poquim,  as  Uncas  was  then  sometimes  called,  on  the 
part  of  the  Mohegans.  And  all  former  injuries  and  ^vrongs  to  be  forgiven, 
and  never  to  be  renewed. 

2d.  Each  of  the  sachems  agree,  "that  if  there  fall  out  injuries"  from  either 
side,  they  will  not  revenge  them,  but  that  tlsey  will  appeal  to  the  English, 
whose  decision  shall  stand ;  and  if  either  party  refuse  to  submit,  "  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  English  to  compel  him." 

3d.  The  sachems  further  covenant  with  the  English,  that  they  nor  none  of 
their  people  shall  harbor  any  Indians  who  shall  be  enemies  to  them,  or  shall 
have  murdered  any  white  people.  They  further  agree  that  they  will,  "as 
soon  as  they  can,  either  bring  the  chief  sachem  of  our  late  enemies  the 
Peaquots,  that  had  the  chief  hand  in  killing  the  English,  to  the  sd  English,  or 
take  of "  his  head.  As  to  the"murdere  that  are  now  agreed  upon  amongst 
us  that  are  living,  they  shall,  as  soon  as  they  can  possibly,  take  off'  their 
heads." 

4th.  And  whereas  it  is  agreed  that  there  are  now  among  the  Narragansets 
and  Mohegans,  200  Pequot  men,  besides  squaws  and  papooses ;  this  article  is 
to  provide,  that  the  Narragansets  have  enough  of  them  to  make  up  80,  with 
the  11  they  have  already,  "and  Poquime  his  number,  and  that  after  they,  the 
Peaquots,  shall  be  divided  as  above,  shall  no  more  be  called  Peaquots,  but 
Narragansets  and  Mohegans."  They  agree  to  pay  for  eveiy  sanop  one  fathom 
of  wampom,  and  for  every  youth  half  as  much — "and  for  every  sanop 
papoose  one  hand  to  l)e  paid  at  killing-time  of  corn  at  Connecticut  yearly, 
and  shall  not  suffer  them  for  to  live  in  the  country  that  was  formerly  theirs, 
but  is  now  the  English's.  Neither  shall  the  Narragjuisets  or  Mohegans 
possess  any  part  of  the  Pequot  country  without  leaue  of  them." 

John  Haines,  Miantinommy,    •, 

Rog'r  Lcdlow,  Poqciam,  alias  Unkas.  -j-" 

Edw'rd  Hopkins. 


The  wife  of  MiarUunnomoh,  named  Wawaloam,  was  alive  as  late  as  1661_ 
as  appeal's  by  an  information  which  she  gave,  dated  25  June,  concerning  the 
right  of  Sokoso  to  sell  the  lands  adjacent  to  Wecapaug. 

On  a  time  previous  to  1643,  Roger  Williaiis  delivered  a  discourse  to  some 
Indians  at  their  residence,  as  he  was  passing  through  their  country.  Mian- 
tunnomoh  was  present,  and  seemed  inclined  to  believe  in  Christianity.  Mr. 
Williams^  being  much  fatigued,  retired  to  rest,  while  Miantunnomoh  and  others 
remaineil  to  converse  upon  what  they  had  heard.  One  said  to  the  chief^ 
"  Our  fathere  have  told  us  that  our  souls  go  to  the  south-west ; "  Miantunno- 
moh rejoined,  "How  do  you  know  your  souls  go  to  the  south-west.'  did  you 
ever  see  a  soul  go  that  way  ?  "  (Still  he  was  rather  inclined  to  believe,  as  Mr. 
fVUliams  had  just  said,  that  they  went  up  to  heaven  or  down  to  hell.)  The 
other  added,  "  When  did  he  (meaning  fVillia7ns)  ever  see  a  soid  go  up  to 
heaven  or  down  to  hell  ?" 

We  have  given  the  above  anecdote,  which  is  thought  a  good  illustration 
of  the  mind  of  mm  under  the  influence  of  a  su[)erstitious  or  prejudiced 
education. 

V\'hen  it  was  reported,  in  1640,  that  Miantunnomoh  was  jilotting  to  cut  off" 
the  English,  iis  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  account  of  JVinigret,  and 
several  English  were  sent  to  him  in  July,  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter,  he 
would  not  tfilk  with  them  through  a  Pe(]uot  intei-]»reter,  because  he  was  then 
at  war  with  that  nation.  In  other  respects  he  complie<l  with  their  wishes, 
and  treated  them  respectfully,  agi'eeii\7  to  come  to  Boston,  for  the  gnitification 
of  the  government,  if  they  would  allow  Mr.  Jfilliains  to  accompany  him. 
This  they  would  not  consent  to,  and  yet  he  came,  agreeably  to  their  desfrea. 
We  shall  presently  see  who  acted  best  the  part  of  civilized  men  in  this  affair 
11* 

\ 
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He  liad  refused  to  use  a  Pequot  inteq^reter  for  good  reasons,  but  when  he  was 
at  Hoston,  and  surrounded  by  anned  men,  he  was  obUged  to  submit.  "The 
pnvemor  being  as  resolute  as  he,  refused  to  use  any  other  inter])reter,  tinnking 
it  a  dishonor  to  us  to  give  so  much  way  to  them ! "  The  great  wisflom  of  the 
government  now  displayed  ifelf  in  the  person  of  Governor  Thoinns  Dudley. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  but  tliat  Miaixtunnomoh  shojild  resent  tlieir  proceedings ; 
for  to  the  alwve  insult  they  added  others;  "would  show  hiui  no  countenance, 
nor  admit  him  to  dine  at  our  table,  as  formerly  he  had  done,  till  lie  liad 
acknowledged  his  failing,  &c.,  which  he  readily  did."*  By  their  own  folly, 
the  English  had  made  themse  ves  jealous  of  a  powerful  chief,  and  they  ap])ear 
ever  ready  aftenvards  to  credil,  evil  reports  of  him. 

That  an  independent  chief  should  be  obliged  to  conform  to  transitory 
notions  upon  such  an  occasion,  is  absolutely  ridiculous  ;  and  the  justness  of 
the  following  remark  from  him  was  enough  to  have  shamed  good  men  into 
their  senses.  He  said,  "  When  yovr  people  come  to  me,  they  are  permiUed  to  use 
their  oum  Jashtons,  and  I  expect  the  same  liberty  when  I  come  to  you." 

In  1642,  Comiecticut  became  very  stispicious  of  Miantunnomoh,  and  urged 
Massachusetts  to  join  them  in  a  war  against  him.  Their  fears  no  doubt  grew 
out  of  the  consideration  of  the  proiiable  issue  of  a  wk.  with  Uncos  in  his 
fiivor,  which  was  now  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  Even  Massachusetts  did 
not  think  their  suspicions  well  founded  ;  yet,  according  to  their  request,  they 
sent  to  Miantunnomoh,  who,  as  usual,  gave  them  satisfactory  answers,  and, 
agreeably  to  their  request,  came  again  to  Boston.  Two  days  were  employed 
by  the  court  of  Massachusetts  in  deliberating  with  him,  and  we  are  aston- 
islied  at  the  wisdom  of  the  great  chief,  even  a.s  reported  by  his  enemies. 

That  a  simjile  man  of  nature,  who  never  knew  courts  or  law,  should  cause 
such  acknowledgments  as  follow,  from  the  civilized  and  wise,  will  always  be 
contemplated  with  intense  admiration.  "When  he  came,"  says  JViivthrop^ 
"the  court  was  assembled,  and  before  his  admission,  we  considered  how  to 
treat  with  him,  for  we  knew  him  to  be  a  very  subtle  man."  When  he  was 
admitted,  "he  was  set  down  at  the  lower  enrl  of  the  table,  over  against  tlie 
governor,"  but  would  not  at  any  time  spesik  upon  business,  unless  some  of  his 
counsellors  were  present;  saying,  "he  would  have  them  ])resent,  that  they 
might  bear  witness  with  him,  at  his  return  home,  of  all  his  sayings."  The 
same  author  further  says,  "In  all  his  answers  he  was  very  deliberate,  and 
showed  good  understanding  in  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  and 
ingenuity  witlial." 

He  now  asked  for  his  accusers,  urging,  that  if  they  could  not  establish  their 
allegations,  they  ought  to  suffer  what  he  expecte«l  to,  il'  they  did ;  but  the 
court  said  they  knew  of  none ;  that  is,  they  knew  not  whom  they  were,  and 
therefore  gave  no  credit  to  the  reports  until  they  had  advised  him  according 
to  a  former  agi-eement.  He  then  said,  "If  you  did  not  give  credit  to  it,  why 
then  did  you  disarm  the  Indians.?"  Massachusetts  having  ju.st  then  disarmed 
some  of  the  Merrimacks  under  some  pretence.  "  He  gave  divers  rea-^ons," 
says  Grovemor  Winthrop,^  ^^  why  we  should  hold  him  free  of  any  such  con- 
spiracy, and  why  we  should  conceive  it  was  a  report  rai.sed  by  Uncus,  &c^ 
and  therefore  offered  to  meet  Uncas,  and  would  prave  to  his  face  his  treachery 
against  the  English,  &c.,  and  told  us  he  would  come  to  us  at  any  time,"  al- 
though he  said  some  had  tried  to  dissuade  him,  saying  that  the  English  would 
put  him  to  death,  yet  he  feared  nothing,  as  he  was  innocent  of  the  charges 
against  him.  X 

The  ptmishment  due  to  those  who  had  raised  the  accusations,  liore  heavily 
upon  his  brejust,  and  "he  put  it  to  our  consideration  what  (hunage  it  had  Ih-cu 
to  him,  in  tliat  he  was  forced  to  keep  his  men  at  liome,  and  not  sufT'er  therii  lo 
go  forth  on  hunting,  &c.,  till  he  had  given  the  English  satisfaction."  After 
two  d.-iys  spent  in  filk,  the  council  issued  to  the  sjitisfaction  of  the  English. 

During  the  council,  a  table  was  set  by  itself  for  die  Indians,  which  Mian- 

*  \V}nthr(rp's  Journal.  f  See  book  iii.  chap.  vii. 

J  Here,  the  reader  may  with  propriBty  exclaim,  was  another  Michael  Serve'iis: — "  Pow^ 
moy,  Messeigneurt,  je  demande  que  non  favlx  accxiso'^ur  soil  puni  poena  lalionis."  &  f 
koscoe's  Leo  X.  iv.  467. 
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tunnomoh  appears  not  to  liave  likerl,  and  "would  not  eat,  miti!  soiiif  food  htn] 
been  sent  him  Irom  that  of  the  governor's," 

That  \iisdoni  seetns  to  have  dictated  to  Massachusetts,  in  her  nnsvvei  to 
Oonnecticit,  must  he  acknowledged;  but,  as  justice  to  Mianlumwnwh  abun- 
dantly demanded  such  decision,  credit  ui  this  case  is  due  only  to  them,  as  to 
him  who  does  a  good  act  because  it  was  his  interest  so  to  do.  They  urged 
Connecticut  not  to  conuuence  war  alone,  "alleging  how  dishonoralile  it  would 
be  to  us  all,  that,  while  we  were  upon  treaty  with  the  Indians,  they  should 
make  war  upon  them;  for  they  would  accoimt  their  act  as  our  own,  seehig 
we  had  formerly  professed  to  the  Indians,  that  we  were  all  as  one  ;  and  in  our 
last  message  to  Miantunnomoh,  had  remembered  him  again  of  the  ssune,  and 
he  had  answered  that  he  did  so  account  us.  Upon  receiftt  of  this  our  answer, 
they  forbare  to  enter  into  a  war,  but  (it  seemed) -unwillingly,  and  as  not  welt 
pleased  with  us."  The  main  consideration  which  caused  Massachu.setts  to 
decide  against  war  was,  "That  all  those  informations  [furnished  by  Connecti- 
cut] might  arise  from  a  false  ground,  and  out  of  the  eninity  which  was 
between  the  Narraganset  and  Mohigan"  sachems.  This  was  no  doubt  one 
of  the  real  causes;  and,  had  Miantunnomoh  overcome  Uncus,  the  English 
would,  from  ])olicy,  as  gladly  have  leagued  witli  him  as  with  the  latter ;  for  it 
was  constantly  pleaded  in  those  days,  that  their  safety  nuist  depend  on  a 
union  with  some  of  the  most  powerful  tribes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  on  fairly  examining  the  case,  that  Uncos  used  many 
arts,  to  influence  the  English  in  Ids  favor,  and  against  his  enemy.  In  the 
progress  of  the  war  between  the  two  great  chiefs,  the  English  acted  precisely 
as  tlie  Indians  have  been  always  sjiid  to  do — stood  aloof,  and  watched  the 
?cale  of  victory,  determined  to  join  the  conquerore:  and  we  will  here  digress 
for  a  moment,  to  introduce  a  cliaracter,  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  cause  of  the 
operations  of  the  English  against  the  chief  of  the  Narragansets. 

Miantunnomoh  had  a  wretched  enemy  in  Waiandance,  a  Lovig  Island 
sachem,  who  had  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots,  at  their  last 
retreat.  He  revealed  the  plots  and  plans  of  Miantunnomoh ;  and,  says  Ldon 
Gardener,  "  he  told  me  many  years  ago,"  as  all  the  plots  of  the  NaiTagansets 
had  been  discovered,  they  now  concluded  to  let  the  English  alone  until  they 
had  destroyed  Uncan  and  himself,  then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  MohawkS; 
"and  Indians  beyond  the  Dutch,  and  all  the  northern  and  eastern  Indians, 
would  easily  destroy  us,  man  and  mother's  son." 

Mr.  Gardentr  next  relates  that  he  met  with  Miantunnomoh  at  Meanticut, 
Waiandance^s  country,  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  That  Miantunnomoh 
was  there,  as  Waiandance  said,  to  break  up  the  intercoiu-se  witli  tliose  Indians. 
There  were  others  with  Miantunnomoh,  and  what  they  siiid  to  Waiandance  was 
as  follows : — 

"  You  must  give  no  mare  wampum  to  the  English,  for  they  are  no  sachevis,  nor 
none  of  their  children  shall  be  m  their  place  if  they  die.  Thejj  have  no  tribute 
given  them.  There  is  but  one  king  in  England,  who  is  over  them  all,  and  if  you 
should  send  him  100,000  fathom  of  wampum,  he  would  not  give  you  a  knife  for  it, 
nor  thank  you."  Then  said  fraiandance,  "They  will  come  iind  kill  us  all,  as 
they  did  the  Pequits;"  but  replied  the  Nan-agansets,  "  JVb,  the  Pequots  gave 
them  toampum  and  heaver,  which  they  loved  so  well,  but  tliey  sent  it  them  again, 
and  killed  them  because  they  had  killed  an  Englishman ;  but  you  have  killed  none, 
therefore  give  them  nothing.''* 

Some  time  after,  Miantunnomoh  went  again,  "with  a  irocp  of  men,  to  the 
same  place,  and,  instead  of  receiving  presents  as  formerly,  he  gave  presents 
to  Waiandance  and  his  people,  and  made  the  following  speeclit-- 

"Brothei-s,  we  nuist  be  one  as  the  English  are.  or  we  shall  soon  all  bo. 
destroyed.  You  know  our  fathers  had  plenty  of  deer  and  skins,  and  our 
plains  were  full  of  deer  and  of  turkeys,  and  our  coves  and  nverrf  were  full  of 
fish.  Ikit,  brothers,  since  these  English  have  seized  upon  uai  <-ountry,  they 
cut  down  the  grass  with  scythes,  and  the  trees  with  axes.  Their  cows  and 
horses  eat  up  the  grass,  and  their  hogs  spoil  our  beds  of  clams;  and  finally 
we  shall  suirve  to  death !  ThereTore,  stand  not  in  your  own  light,  I  beseech 
you,  but  resolve  with  ui  to  act  lik3  men.  All  the  sachems  both  to  the  east 
and  west  have  joined  vv  ith  us,  and  we  are  all  resolved  to  fall  upon  them,  st  t 
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day  appointed,  and  therefore  I  have  come  secretly  to  yon,  because  you  can 
pereuade  the  Indians  to  do  what  you  will.  Brothers,  I  will  send  over  50 
Indians  to  Manisses,  and  30  to  you  from  thence,  and  tiike  an  100  of 
Southampton  Indians,  with  an  100  of  your  own  here.  And,  when  you 
Bee  the  three  fires  that  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  40  days  hence,  in  a 
clear  night,  then  act  aa  we  act,  and  the  next  day  fall  on  and  kill  men,  women 
and  children,  but  no  cows;  they  must  be  killed  as  we  need  them  for  pro- 
visions, till  the  deer  come  again." 

To  this  speech  all  the  old  men  said,  "  fTttrrcg-cn,"  i.  e.  "It  is  well."  But 
this  great  plot,  if  the  account  given  by  fVaiandance  be  true,  was  by  him 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  English,  and  so  failed.  "  And  the  plotter," 
says  Gardener,  "  next  spring  aflier,  did  as  ^ab  did  at  Ramoth-Gilead. — So  he 
to  Mohegan,*  and  there  had  his  fall."t 

Capture  and  death  of  Minntunnomolu — The  war  brought  on  between  Uncas 
and  Miantunnovioh  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English,  nor  is  it  to 
be  expected  that  they  could  with  certainty  determine  the  justness  of  its  cause. 
The  broil  had  long  existed,  but  the  open  rupture  was  brought  on  by  Uncas* 
making  war  upon  Sequasson,  one  of  the  sachems  under  Miantunnomoh.  The 
English  accoimts  say,  (and  we  have  no  other,)  that  about  1000  warriors  were 
raised  by  Miantunnomoh,  who  came  upon  Uncas  unprepared,  having  only 
about  400  men ;  yet,  after  an  obstinate  battle,  in  which  many  were  killed  on 
both  sid»!S,  the  Narragansets  were  put  to  flight,  and  Miantunnomoh  taken 
prisoner;  that  he  endeavored  to  save  himself  by  flight,  but,  having  on  a  coat 
of  mail,  was  known  from  the  rest,  and  seized  by  twof  of  his  own  men,  who 
hoped  by  their  treachery  to  save  their  own  lives.  Whereupon  they  imme- 
fJirttely  delivered  him  up  to  the  conqueror.  Uncas  slew  them  Iwth  instantly ; 
probably  with  his  own  hand.  This  sjjecimen  of  his  bravery  must  have  had  a 
salutai-y  effect  on  all  such  as  afterwards  chanced  to  think  of  acting  the  part 
of  traitore  in  their  ware,  at  least  among  the  Narragansets. 

The  b^nglish  of  Rhode  Island  rather  favored  the  cause  of  the  Narragansets, 
«or  could  a  different  couree  be  expected  of  them,  satisfied  as  they  were,  that 
that  nation  were  greatly  wronged ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  rather  favored  the  Mohegans.  That  Miantunnomoh  should  not 
suffer  in  his  person,  in  battles  which,  it  was  now  seen,  were  inevitable,  Samtul 
Gorton  furnished  him  with  a  heavy  old  English  armor,  or  coat  of  mail ;  and 
this,  instead  of  being  beneficial,  as  it  was  intended,  proved  the  destruction  of 
his  friend.  For,  when  a  retreat  became  necessary,  not  being  used  to  this  kind 
of  caparison,  it  lK)th  olwtructed  his  efforts  at  resistance  and  his  means  of  flight 
About  30  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  many  tnore  were  wotnided. 

Being  brought  before  Uncas,  he  remained  without  s]»£'aking  a  word,  until 
Uncas  sjtoke  to  him,  and  said,  "  If  you  had  taken  me,  I  ivoidd  have  hesoitght  you 
for  my  life."  He  then  took  his  prisoner  to  Hartford,  and  at  his  request  Irfl 
nim  a  prisoner  with  the  English,  until  the  mind  of  the  United  Colonies  should 
be  known  as  to  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  him. 

The  sorrowful  part  of  the  tale  is  yet  to  be  told.  The  commissionere  of  the 
United  Colonies,  having  convened  at  Boston,  "  taking  into  serious  considera- 
tion, they  say,  what  was  safest  and  best  to  be  done,  were  all  of  opinion  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  set  him  at  liberty,  neither  had  we  sufficient  gi-ound  for  us 
to  put  him  to  death."  §  The  awful  design  of  putting  to  death  their  friend  they 
had  not  yet  fixed  upon ;  but,  calling  to  their  aid  in  council  "fve  of  the  most 
judicious  elders"  '■'■they  all  agreed  that  he  ought  to  be  put  to  death.'"  This  was 
the  final  decision ;  and,  to  complete  the  deed  of  darkness,  secrecy  was  enjoin- 
ed upon  all.     And  their  determination  was   to   be   made    known  to  uncas 

*This  a^oes  to  show  that  Maniunnontoh  was  not  killed  above  Hartford,  as  Winthrop  states; 
for  the  country  at  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Pequot  River  was  called  Mohegan.  U 
probably  included  Windsor. 

t3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Sor.  iii.  155. 

\  In  the  records,  (Hazard,  ii.  48,)  but  one  person  is  mentioned  as  having  taken  MiarUurmo 
moh,  whose  name  was  TaiUoquesmi ;  and  there  he  is  called  a  Mohe^n  captain.  That  there- 
fore the  Narragansets  tried  lo  kill  him ;  came  upon  him  once  in  the  ni^ht,  and  dangeroush 
wounded  him,  as  he  lay  in  his  wigwam  asleep.     See  vote  in  the  Life  of  Nimgrct. 

$  Wirdhrop.  ii.  1.31 
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privately,  with  direction  that  he  siiould  execute  liiin  witliin  his  oAvn  jurisdic- 
tion, and  vvitlioiit  toitiire. 

From  tlmir  own  account  of  tliis  affair,  the  English  (of  the  United  Colonies) 
stand  condenint^d  in  the  trial  of  time  at  the  bar  of  history.  It  is  allowed  tliat 
Uncus  had  made  war  njton  Sequasson,  in  July,  1643,  and  done  him  much 
injury  ;*  .und  that,  according  to  a  previous  agreement  with  the  English,  jMian- 
lunnomoh  had  complained  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  of  the  conduct 
of  Unais,  and  had  received  answer  from  him,  "that,  if  Uncas  had  done  him 
or  his  frieiKJs  wi-orig,  and  would  not  give  satisraction,  he  was  left  to  take  his 
own  course."  No  account  is  given  that  Sequasson  liad  injured  Uncas,  hut  that 
Uncas  "sot  upon  Sequasson,  and  killed  7  or  8  of  his  men,  wounded  13,  burnt 
liis  wigwams,  and  carried  away  the  booty."* 

We  will  now  go  to  the  record,  wliich  will  enable  \xj  to  judge  of  the  justness 
of  this  matter.  When  the  English  had  determined  that  Uncas  shotdd  execute 
Miantunnomoh,  Uncas  was  ordered  to  be  sent  for  to  Hartford,  "  Avith  some 
consitlenible  number  of  his  best  and  trustiest  men,"  to  take  him  to  a  place  for 
execution,  "carrying  him  into  the  next  i>art  of  his  own  government,  and  there 
|)ut  Inm  to  death:  provided  that  some  discreet  and  faithful  persons  of  the 
English  accompany  them,  and  see  tlie  execution,  for  our  more  fidl  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  that  the  English  meddle  not  with  the  head  or  body  at  all."t 

The  <ronunissionei's  at  the  sajne  time  ordered,  "that  Hartford  furnish  Uncas 
with  a  «tompetent  strength  of  English  to  defend  him  against  any  present  fury 
or  assjiult,  of  the  Nauohiggunsetts  or  any  other."  And  "that  in  case  Uncas 
shall  refuse  to  execute  justice  upon  Myantenomo,  that  then  Myantenomo  be  sent 
by  sea  to  the  Massachiisetts,  there  to  be  kept  in  safe  dunuice  till  the  com- 
missionei-s  may  consider  further  how  to  dispose  of  him."  j 

Here,  then,  we  see  fully  developerl  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  Mohe- 
gans  had,  by  accident,  captured  Miantunnomoh,  afler  which  event,  they  were 
more  in  feiu*  of  his  nation  than  before ;  which  proves,  beyond  doubt,  that  they 
woidd  never  have  dared  to  put  liim  to  death,  had  they  not  been  promised  the 
protection  of  the  English 

No  one  can  read  tliis  account  without  being  reminded  of  the  fjite  of  JVapo- 
leon.  We  do  not  say  that  the  English  of  New  England  dreaded  the  power 
of  Miantunnonwh  as  mtich  as  those  of  Old  England  did  that  of  JVapoleon 
aflerwartls ;  but  that  both  were  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  the  fejtrs  of  those 
into  whose  power  the  fortune  of  wars  cast  them,  will  not,  we  presume,  Ite 
denied. 

When  the  determination  of  tlie  commissioners  and  elders  was  made  known 
to  Uncas,  he  "readily  undertook  the  execution,  and  taking  Miantunnomoh 
along  with  him,  in  the  way  between  Hartford  and  Windsor,  (where  Uncas 
hath  some  men  dwell,)  Uncas''  brother,  following  afler  Miantunnomoh,  clave 
his  head  with  an  hatchet." |  Mather  says,  they  "very  fairly  cut  off  his 
head."§ 

Dr.  Trumbull  ||  records  an  account  of  cannibalism,  at  this  time,  which  Ave 
ought  to  caution  the  reader  against  receiving  as  true  history,  as  it  no  doubt  • 
rests  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  which  is  wont  to  transfer  even  the  transac- 
tions of  one  continent  to  another,  which  is  this: — "  Uncas  cut  out  a  large  piece 
of  his  shoulder,  and  ate  it  in  savage  triumph  ;"  sayhig,  "'it  was  the  sweetest' 
meat  he  ever  ate ;  it  made  his  hemt  strong.' "  H 

*  Hubbard,  N.  E.  450.  f  Records  of  the  U.  Colonies. 

X  Winlhrop's  Journal,  ii.  134.  As  to  the  place  of  Miantunnomoh' s  execution,  Winthrop' 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  mistake.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  he  was  taken  in  the  opposite 
direction,  from  Unca^'s  own  country,  as  Windsor  was  from  Hartford.  It  is  also  unlikely  that' 
Uncas  had  men  dwell  so  far  from  his  country  upon  the  Thames. 

A  gentleman  who  lately  visited  his  sepulchre,  says  the  wandering  Indians  have  made  a  • 
heap  of  stones  upon  his  CTave.  It  is  a  well-known  custom  of  the  race,  to  add  to  a  monu- 
mpijtal  pile  of  the  dead  whenever  they  pass  by  it.  See  3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  135.  and 
Jefferson's  Notes.  nCP  Some  wretchedly  ignorant  neighbors  to  this  sacred  pile  (whites,  of 
course)  have,  not  long  since,  taken  stones  from  it  to  make  wall !  but  enough  remain  to  mark 
the  spot.     It  is  in  the  east  part  of  Norwich.     Colls.  Jbid. 

^  Magnalia.  1|  History  of  Connecticut,  i.  135. 

IT  That  this  is  tradition,  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  of  an  eminently  obscura 
K'ritc's  pubh'siiing  nearly  the  same  story,  which  he  saj's,  in  his  book,  took  place  upon  tM 
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We  are  now  certain  that  what  Dr.  Trumhxill  has  fjiven  ug  as  unquestionaMe 
history,  from  a  "manuscript  of  Mr.  Hyde,^''  is  only  tradition.  Haviiij;  l>een  put 
in  possession  of  a  copy  of  that  manuscript,*  we  deem  it  higidy  impoitant  that 
it  stiould  be  laid  before  the  world,  that  its  true  weiglit  may  he  considered  by 
h\\  who  would  be  correctly  informed  in  this  important  transaction. 

Ky  way  of  prehminary  to  liis  commimication,  Mr.  Hyde  says,  "Tlie  follow- 
ing tacts  being  communicate«l  to  me  from  some  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  this 
town,  who  were  contemporary  with  Uncas,^  &«r.  "That  before  the  sfittlement 
of  NorAvicb,  tlie  sachem  of  the  Narniganset  tribe  [Miantunnomoh]  iiad  a  |)er- 
fionai  (juarrel  with  Uncus,  and  proclaimed  war  with  the  Moheg[an]s:  and 
marched  with  an  army  of  900  fighting  men,  equipped  with  bows  anci  an-ows 
and  hatchets.  Uncos  be[ing]  informed  by  spies  of  their  march  towards  his 
neat.  Uncos  called  his  warriors  together,  about  600,  stout,  hard  men,  light  of 
foot,  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow;  and,  upon  a  conference.  Uncos  told 
his  men  that  it  would  not  do  to  let  y  Narragansets  come  to  their  town,  but 
they  must  go  and  meet  them.  Acrcordingly,  they  marched,  and  about  tlin;e 
miles,  on  a  large  |)lain,  the  armies  met,  and  both  halted  within  bow-shot.  A 
jmrley  was  sounded,  and  gallant  Uncos  pro[)osed  a  conference  with  tlie  Narni- 
ganset ssichem,  who  agreed.  And  being  met,  Uncos  saith  to  his  enemy  vvordfsj 
to  this  effect:  '  You  have  frot  a  number  of  brave  men  unlh  you,  and  so  have  I. 
JTitt  it  n  pity  tlud  such  brave  men  should  be  killed  for  a  quarrel  behveen  you  and 
I  ?  Oidy  come  like  a  man,  as  you  pretend  to  be,  and  we  ivillf^hl  it  oid.  If  you 
kill  me,  my  men  shall  be  yours ;  but  if  I  kill  you,  your  men  shall  be  mine.'  Uj)on 
which  the  Narraganset  sachem  replied:  '^My  men  came  to  fght,and  they  shall 

fifrht: 

"  fhwas  having  l»ef(»re  told  his  men,  that  if  his  enemy  shoidd  refuse  to  fight 
liim,  he  would  fall  down,  and  then  they  were  to  discharge   their  artillery 

iaiTOWs]  on  them,  and  tiill  right  on  them  as  fast  as  they  could;"  this  was 
lone,  and  the  Mohegans  rushed  u|)on  MiantunnomxtK's  army  "like  lions,"  put 
them  to  flig.'it,  and  killed  "a  jiumber  on  the  spot."  They  "pursued  the  rest 
driving  some  down  ledges  of  rocks."  The  foremost  of  Uncrt.'i's  men  got 
ahead  of  Miantunnomoh,  and  impeded  his  flight,  drawing  him  back  as  they 
passed  hhn,  "to  give  Uncos  ojiportiinity  to  take  liim  himself." 

"  Jn  the  pui-suit,  at  a  place  now  called  Sachem's  Plain,  Uncos  took  him  by 
the  shoulder.  He  then  set  down,  knowing  Uncos.  Uncos  then  gave  a  whoop, 
and  his  men  returned  to  him ;  and  in  a  council  then  held,  'twas  concluded  by 
tliem,  that  Uncos,  witli  a  guard,  should  carry  said  sachem  to  Hartforfl,  to  the 
governor  and  magistrates,  (it  being  before  tlie  chiaiter,)  to  advise  what  they 
^lould  do  with  him,"  "  Uncos  was  told  by  them,  Jis  there  wiis  no  war  with 
the  English  and  Narragjinsets,  it  was  not  ))roj)er  for  them  to  intermeddle,  in 
the  aflair,  and  advised  liim  to  take  his  own  way.  Accordingly,  they  brouglit 
said  Narniganset  sachem  back  to  the  same  spot  of  ground  where  he  was  took : 
where  Uncos  killed  him,  and  cut  out  a  large  piece  of  his  shoulder,  roasted, 
and  eat  it ;  and  said, '  It  was  the  sweetest  meet  f  ke  ever  eat ;  it  mode  him  have 
ttrong  hart.''  There  they  bury  him,  and  made  a  pillar,  which  1  have  seen  but 
a  few  years  since." 

This  communication  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  dated  at  Norwich,  9 
Oct  1769,  and  signed  Richard  Hide.  The  just  remark  of  Mr.  Ely  ujion  it  I 
cannot  withhold,  in  justicie  to  my  subject. 

"The  above  ^Manuscript  of  Mr.  Hyde,^  aa  a.  traditton,  \s  a  vahmhh  paper, 
and  worthy  of  preservation ;  yet,  being  written  iiJ5  yeai-s  after  the  event 
which  it  describes,  it  is  surprising  that  Dr.  Ti-urrJb'Ml  should  have  inserted  it, 
in  his  History  of  Connecticut,  in  its  principal  particulars,  as  matter  of  fact.''^ 

In  tlie  proceedings  of  the  commissionere  of  the  United  Colonies,  the  main 

death  of  Philip.  On/>ko,  he  says,  rut  out  a  pound  of  Philip's  bleedings  bodj'  and  ate  if. 
The  book  is  by  one  Henry  Tnimhnll,  and  purports  to  be  a  history  of  the  discovery  of  Amer 
ica,  tiie  Indian  wars,  &c.  The  reader  will  find  ii  about  stalls  by  the  street-side,  but  rarely  in 
B  res|)eclal)le  book-store.  Il  has  been  forced  tlirough  many  editions,  but  there  is  scarce  i 
Word  of  true  history  in  it. 

*  By  Rev.  Wm.  Ely,  of  Connecticut. 

t  l^ntmbvll  says  meat,  but  the  MS.  is  plain,  and  means  mtal. 

\  Manuscript  letter,  1  Mar  1P33. 
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facta  in  reference  to  the  death  of  Miatttunnomoh,  contained  in  the  above 
account,  are  corroborated.  The  records  of  tlie  commissioners  say,  that  f/nccw, 
before  tlie  battle,  told  Mianlunnomoh,  that  he  had  many  ways  sought  his  life, 
and  now,  if  he  dared,  he  would  fight  him  in  single  combat ;  but  that  Mian- 
tunnomohy  "  presuming  upon  his  numbere  of  men,  would  have  nothing  but  a 
battle."* 

It  does  not  appear  from  these  records,  that  Uncos  had  any  idea  of  putting 
Mianiunnomoh  to  death,  but  to  extort  a  great  price  from  his  countryi  ten,  for 
iiis  ransom.  That  a  large  amount  in  wampum  was  collected  for  this  purjjose, 
appeai-s  certain ;  but,  before  it  was  paid.  Uncos  received  the  decision  of  ti\e 
English,  and  then  pretended  that  he  had  made  no  such  agreement,  or  that  tlie 

Quantity  or  quality  was  not  as  agreed  upon,  as  will  more  at  length  be  seen  in 
le  life  of  Uncos. 

NINIGRET  was  often  called  JVinicrafl,  and  sometimes  JVenekunat,}  Nini- 
fhuL,  jYenegelelt ;  and  his  name  was  written  almost  as  many  other  ways  aa 
times  mentioned,  by  some  early  writers.  JanemoX  was  the  first  name  b}' 
which  he  was  known  to  the  English.  He  was  generally  styled  sachem  of  tlie 
Nianticks,  a  tribe  of  the  Narragansets,  whose  principi^  residence  was  at  We- 
kapaug,  now  Westerly,  in  Rhode  Island.  He  was  cousin  to  Miavlunnoinoh,  § 
and  is  commonly  mentioned  in  history  as  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Nianticks, 
which  always  made  a  part  of  the  gi*eat  nation  of  the  Narniganset."*.  JVtjiigrd 
maiTied  a  sister  of  CashawasheUy  otherwise  called  Honnon  Garret,  who  was 
his  uncle. 

The  relation  in  which  the  Nianticks  stood  to  the  Narragansets  is  plain,  from 
the  representation  given  by  Miantunnomoh  to  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1(>42.  In  treating  with  him,  at  tliat  time.  Governor  H'inthrop  sjiys, 
"  Some  difticulty  we  had,  to  bring  him  to  desert  the  Nianticks,  if  we  liiul  just 
cause  of  war  with  them.  They  were,"  he  said,  "as  his  own  flesh,  l»eing  allied 
by  continual  interman-iages,  &c.  But  at  last  he  condescen<led,  that  if  they 
should  do  us  wrong,  as  he  could  not  draw  them  to  give  us  siitistuction  for,  nor 
himself  could  satisfy,  as  if  it  were  for  blood,  &c.  then  he  would  leave  them 
to  us." 

On  the  12  July,  1637,  Ayanemo,  as  his  name  was  written  by  Governor 
Wirdhrop  at  tliis  time,  came  to  Boston  with  17  men.  The  objects  of  his  visit 
being  stated  to  the  governor,  he  promised  him  an  answer  the  next  day ;  but 
the  governor,  imderstanding  meanwhile,  that  he  had  received  many  of  the 
Pequots,  who  ha<l  taken  refuge  in  his  country  afl;er  their  defeat  at  Mystic,  first 
demanded  their  delivery  to  the  English.  JViniffret  was  very  loath  to  comply 
with  the  demand  ;  but,  finding  he  could  get  no  answer  to  iiis  pro))ositions 
without,  he  consented  to  give  up  the  Pequots,  after  a  day's  considemtion. 
The  governor  shortly  after  dismissed  him,  with  instructions  to  treat  with  the 
English  capmins  then  in  the  Pequot  country. 

On  the  9  Mar.  1()88,  ^^Miantunnomoh  came  to  Boston.  The  governor, 
deputy  and  treasurer  treated  with  him,  anrl  they  parted  Jipon  fair  terms.^ 
"  We  gave  him  leave  to  right  himself  for  the  wrongs  which  Janemoh  and 
Wequash  Cook  had  done  hitn ;  and,  for  the  wrong  they  had  done  us,  we 
would  right  oureelves,  in  our  own  time."||  Hence,  it  appears  that,  at  this 
period,  they  were  not  so  closely  allied  as  tliey  were  afterwards.  . 

The  next  year,  Jnnf-mo  was  complained  of  by  the  Long  Island  Indians,  who 
paid  ti'ibute  to  the  English,  tliat  he  had  committed  some  robberies  upon  them. 
Captain  Mason  w;is  sent  from  Connecticut  with  seven  men  to  require  satisfac- 
tion. Janemo  went  immediately  to  the  English,  and  tlie  matter  was  amicably 
settled.  H 

When   it  was  rumored  that  Mianiunnomoh  was  plotting  to  cut  off  the 

*  See  Hazard's  Historical  Collections,  ii.  7,  10. 

t  So  wrilleii  by  Roger  Williams. 

X  Mr.  Prince,  in  his  edition  of  Hubbard's  Narrative,  probably  mistook  Winth  op's  MS., 
and  wrote  Airutiemo  insteiid  of  Ayunfnto.  See  the  edition  1775,  ofNar.  p.  40,  and  WitUhrop, 
Jour.  i.  23"2.^ 

§  Prince  says  he  was  uncle  lo  Mi'tntuimomoh,  {Chronology,  ii.  53.)  but  thai  couid  iM<t 
oave  been. 

II  WirUhrop's  Journal,  i.  243.  H  Ibid.  i.  267. 
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English,  and  using  his  endeavors  to  unite  other  tribes  in  tlie  enterprise,  the 
English  sent  deputies  to  him,  to  learn  the  tnith  of  the  report,  us  will  be  found 
elsewhere  fully  stated.  The  deputies  were  well  satisfied  with  tl  e  carriage  of 
Miantunnotnoh ;  but,  they  say, "  JoiicTnoA,  the  Niantick  sachem,  ct  jTied  himself 
pn)udly,  and  refused  to  come  to  us,  or  to  yield  to  any  thing;  only,  he  said,  he 
would  not  harm  us,  except  we  invaded  hhn."*  Thus  we  cannot  but  forn)  an 
exalted  opinion  of  JVini^et,  in  the  person  of  Jantmo. 

A  Dutch  and  Indian  war  raged  at  this  time,  and  was  conducted  with 
unrelenting  barlmrity  by  the  former  jmrty.  It  grew  out  of  a  single  murder, 
an  Indian  having  killed  a  Dutchman  in  a  drunken  frolic.  The  murderer  was 
immediately  demanded,  but  could  not  be  obtained;  and  the  governor  was 
urged  to  retaliate,  and  often  called  u|)on  to  take  revenge.  He  waived  the 
subject,  foreseeing,  no  doubt,  that  retaliation  was  a  bad  course  to  pursue  for 
satisfaction,  esjiecially  with  Indians.  However,  it  soon  hap})ened  that  the 
Mohawks  fell  u|M)n  those  Indians,  killed  about  'SO  of  them,  and  the  rest  fled 
their  country ;  many  of  whom  sought  i)rotection  from  the  Dutch  themselves. 
Some  evil-mindetl  i)ersons  now  thought  to  revenge  themselves  on  ihese 
Indians,  without  the  danger  of  suffering  from  resistance.  It  is  rej>orted  that 
an  inhuman  monster,  named  Marine,  a  Dutch  captain,  obtained  the  consent  of 
tlie  governor  to  kill  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleased ;  and,  acting  under  that 
authority,  surprised  and  murdered  70  or  80  of  them,  men,  women,  and 
diildren.  No  sooner  was  this  blow  of  assassination  struck,  than  the  Indians 
flew  to  their  arms,  and  l)egan  hostilities  of  the  same  kind ;  and,  with  such 
fiiry  was  their  onset  made,  that  they  cut  off  20  persons  or  more,  before  the 
alarm  could  spread ;  and  they  were  soon  masters  of  their  settlements,  and  the 
Dutch  were  confined  to  tlieir  fort.  By  employing  Captain  Underhill,  however, 
an  experienced  English  officer  in  the  Indian  wars,  and  some  others  of  the 
English,  the  Dutch  were  enabled  to  maintain  their  ground ;  and,  fortunately, 
soon  after,  Roger  JVilliams  accidentally  arrived  there,  through  whose  mediation 
a  peace  was  effected,  and  an  end  was  put  to  a  bloody  war.  This  Marine,  who 
was  tlie  j)ruicipal  cjiuse  of  it,  quarrelled  with  the  governor,  on  account  of  his 
employing  Underhill  instead  of  him,  and  even  attempted  his  life  on  the 
account  of  it.  He  presented  a  pistol  at  his  breast,  which,  lieing  turned  aside 
by  a  bystander,  the  governor's  life  was  preserved.  A  servant  of  Mariners 
then  discharged  a  gun  at  tlie  governor,  but  missing  him,  one  of  the  governor's 
guard  shot  the  servant  dead,  and  Marine  was  made  prisoner,  and  forthwith 
sent  into  Holland.  fVilliama,  having  been  denied  a  passage  through  N.  Eng- 
land by  the  Une  of  banishment,  was  forced  to  take  passage  for  England  at  N. 
York  in  a  Dutch  ship,  by  way  of  Holland;  and  this  was  the  reason  of  his 
f>eing  there  in  the  time  of  this  war. 

Before  this  war  was  brought  to  a  close.  Captain  UnderhiU,  with  his  company 
of  Dutch  and  English,  killed  about  300  Indians  on  the  main,  and  120  more  on 
Long  Island.  The  Dutch  governor's  employing  the  English  was  charged 
tipon  him  as  a  "plot"  to  engage  the  English  in  his  quarrel  with  the  Indians ; 
"  which,"  says  Winthrop,\  "  we  had  wholly  declined,  as  douiiting  of  the  justice 
of  tlie  cause." 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  this  war,  Sept  1643,  that  **  the  Indians  killed 
and  drove  away  all  the  English  "  on  the  coast,  fitim  Manhattan  to  Stamford, 
the  extent  of  the  Dutch  claim  to  tlie  eastward.  They  then  passetl  over  "  to 
Long  Island,  and  there  assaulted  the  Lady  Moodey  in  her  house  divers  times ; " 
but  she,  having  about  40  men  at  her  place  at  tiiut  time,  was  able  to  defend 
herself.  "  These  Indians  at  the  same  time,"  continues  ffinthrop,  J  •*  set  upon 
the  Dutch  with  an  implacable  fury,  and  killed  all  they  could  come  by,  and 
burnt  their  hou8<»s,  and  killed  their  cattle  without  any  resistance,  so  as  the 
governor  and  such  as  escaped,  betook  themselves  io  their  fojt  at  Monhaton, 
and  there  lived  and  eat  up  their  cattle." 

Among  the  English  people  who  were  murdered  when  this  war  began,  was 
a  Mrs.  Ann  Huicfanson,  from  whom  was  descended  the  historian  of  Massa- 
chusetts. She,  having  given  offence  to  the  Puritans  of  the  Bay  state,  (as 
Massachusetts  was  then  called,)  by  her  peculiar  religious  notions,  to  avoid 

•  Wmthrop'x  .Tournal.  li.  b.  f  Ibid.  ii.  137.  t  Ibid.  ii.  136. 
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persecution,  fled  first  to  Rhode  Island,  and  afterwards  to  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions, not  far  beyond  Stamford.  This  was  in  1642.  When  the  Indiana 
broke  up  the  settlements  there,  in  Sept.  1643,  they  fell  upon  the  family  of 
this  woman,  killed  her,  a  Mr.  Collins,  her  son-in-law,  and  all  her  family  ex- 
cejjt  one  daughter  eight  years  old,  whom  they  carried  into  captivity,  and  such 
of  two  other  families,  Throckmorton  and  ComhiWs,  as  were  at  home ;  in 
all  16  pei-sons.  They  then  collected  their  cattle  into  the  houses  and  set 
them  on  fire  and  burned  them  alive !  A  greater  slaughter  woidd  have  been 
made  at  this  time  and  place,  but  for  the  arrival  of  a  boat  while  the  tragedy 
was  acting,  into  which  several  women  and  children  escaped.  But  two  of 
the  boat's  crew  were  killed  in  their  humane  exertions  to  save  these  distressed 
people.  The  daughter  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  remained  a  prisoner  lour  years, 
when  she  was  delivered  to  the  Dutch  governor  at  New  York,  who  restored 
her  to  her  friends.  She  had  forgotten  her  native  language,  and  was  unwilling 
to  be  taken  from  the  Indians.  This  governor,  with  a  kindness  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, sent  a  vessel  into  Connecticut  River,  where  its  captain  contrived 
to  get  several  Pecjuots  on  board,  whom  he  secured  as  prisoners.  He  then 
informed  their  friends,  that  they  would  not  be  set  at  liberty  mitil  the  captive 
girl  was  delivered  to  him.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  she  was 
accordingly  rescued. 

Notwithstanding  a  peace  was  brought  about  in  the  manner  before  stated, 

J^et  it  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  sparks  of  war  which  had  for  a  short  time 
aid  hid  in  its  own  embers,  was  by  sordid  spirits  fanned  again  into  a  flame. 
The  series  of  murdcous  acts  which  followed,  are  nowhere  recorded  within 
my  researches,  but  an  end  was  not  put  to  it  until  1646.     It  ended  in  a  san- 

fuinary  battle  at  Strickland's  Plain,  near  what  is  since  Horse  Neck  in  New 
'ork,  about  37  miles  fi-om  the  city.  The  numbers  engaged  on  each  side  are 
not  known,  nor  the  numbers  slain,  but  their  graves  are  still  pointed  out  to 
the  curious  traveller. 

To  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject. 

We  hear  little  oi'JVinigrd  until  after  the  death  of  Miantunnomoh.  In  1644, 
the  Narragansets  and  Nianticks  united  against  the  Mohegans,  and  for  some 
time  obliged  Uncas  to  confine  himself  and  men  to  his  fort 

This  afiair  probably  took  place  early  in  the  spring,  and  we  have  elsewhere 
given  all  the  particulars  of  it,  both  authentic  and  traditionary.  It  appears, 
by  a  letter  from  Tho.  Peters,  addressed  to  Governor  Winthrop,  written  about 
the  time,  that  there  had  been  some  hard  fighting;  and  that  the  Mohegans 
had  been  severely  l)eaten  by  the  Narragansets.     Mr.  Peters  writes: — 

"I,  with  your  son,  [John  Winthrop  of  Con.,]  were  at  Uncas^  fort,  where  J 
dressed  seventeen  men,  and  left  plasters  to  dress  seventeen  more,  who  were 
wounded  in  Uncas*  brother's  wigwam  before  we  came.  Two  captains  and 
one  common  soldier  were  buried,  and  since  we  came  thence  two  captams 
and  one  common  man  more,  are  dead  also,  most  of  which  are  wounded  with 
bulleta  Uncas  and  his  brotlier  told  me,  the  Narragansets  had  30  guns  which 
won  them  the  day,  else  would  not  care  a  rush  for  them..  They  drew  Uncus'' 
forces  out  by  a  wile,  of  40  appeai-ing  only,  but  a  thousand  [lay  hid]  in  am- 
bush, who  pursued  Uncas*  men  into  their  own  land,  where  the  battle  was 
fought  vario  marte,  till  God  put  fresh  spirit  into  the  Moheagues,  and  so  drave 
the  Narragansets  back  again."  So  it  seems  that  Uncas  had  been  taken  in  his 
i)wn  play.  The  letter  goes  on: — "'Twould  pity  your  hearts  to  see  them 
[f7/i.:a.«'  men]  lie,  like  so  many  new  circumcised  Sechemites.  in  their  blood. 
Sir,  whatever  information  you  have,  I  dare  boldly  say,  the  Narragansets  first 
brake  the  conti-act  they  made  with  the  English  last  year,  for  1  helped  to  cure 
one  Tantiijuieson,  a  Moheague  captain,  who  first  fingered  [laid  hands  on] 
Miantinomtu.  Some  cunning  squaws  of  Narraganset  led  two  of  them  to 
Tantiquieson's  A\igv\ am,  where,  in  the  night,  they  struck  him  on  the  breast 
through  the  coat  with  an  hatchet,  and  had  he  not  fenced  it  with  his  arm,  no 
hope  could  be  had  of  his  life,"  &c.  * 

"The  English  thought  it  their  concern,"  says  Dr.  /.  Mather,  j  "  not  to  suffer 
lilm  to  be  swallowed  up  by  those  adversaries,  since  he  had,  (though  for  hit 

*    WirUhrop's  Jour.  ii.  380,  381.  t  Relation,  58. 
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own  ends,)  approved  himself  faithful  to  the  Enj^lish  from  time  to  time."  An 
army  was  accordingly  raised  lor  the  relief  of  Uncas.  "But  as  they  were 
just  marching  out  of  Boston,  many  of  the  principal  Narraganset  Indians,  vi/,. 
Pesseciis,  Mexano,*  ai\d  Witawash,  sagamores.  au<l  Awasequin,  deputy  for  the 
Nianticks ;  thes<i,  with  a  large  train,  came  to  Boston,  suing  for  peace,  heing 
willing  to  submit  to  what  terms  the  English  should  see  cause  to  impose 
upon  them.  It  was  demanded  of  them,  that  they  should  defray  the  charges 
they  had  put  the  English  to,  f  and  that  the  sachems  shoidd  send  their  sons 
to  be  kept  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  until  such  time  as  the 
money  should  be  paid."  After  remarking  that  from  this  time  the  Narragan- 
Bets  harbored  venom  in  their  hearts  against  the  English,  Mr.  Mather  pro- 
ceeds : — "  In  the  first  place,  they  endeavored  to  play  If^erdemain  in  theii 
Bending  hostages ;  for,  instead  of  sachems'  children,  they  thought  to  send 
Bome  other,  and  to  make  the  English  believe  that  those  base  papooses  were 
of  a  royal  progeny;  but  they  had  those  to  deal  with,  who  were  too  wise  to  be 
so  eluded.  After  the  expected  hostages  were  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
the  Narragansets,  notwithstanding  that,  were  slow  in  the  performance  of 
what  the}'  stood  engaged  for.  And  when,  upon  an  impartial  discharge  of 
the  debt,  their  hostages  were  restored  to  them,  they  became  more  backward 
than  formerly,  until  they  were,  by  hostile  preparations,  again  and  again 
terrified  into  better  obedience.  At  last,  CapL  Alherton,  of  Dorchester,  was 
sent  with .  a  small  party  |  of  20  English  soldiers  to  demand  Avhat  was  due. 
He  at  first  entered  into  the  wigwam,  where  old  JVinigret  resided,  with  only 
two  or  three  soldiers,  appointing  the  rest  by  degrees  to  follow  him,  two  or 
three  dropping  in  at  once ;  when  his  small  company  were  come  about  him,  the 
Indians  in  the  mean  time  supposing  that  there  had  been  many  more  behind, 
he  caught  the  sachem  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  setting  a  pistol  to  his 
breast,  protesting  whoever  escaped  he  should  surely  die,  if  he  did  not  forth- 
with comj)ly  with  what  was  required.  Hereupon  a  great  trembling  and 
consternation  surprised  the  Indians*;  albeit,  multitudes  of  them  were  then 
present,  with  spiked  arrows  at  their  bow-strings  ready  to  let  fly.  The  event 
was,  the  Indians  submitted,  and  not  one  drop  of  blood  was  shed.''^  This,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  a  high-handed  proceeding. 

"Some  space  after  that,  JVinigret  was  raising  new  trouble  against  us, 
amongst  his  Nianticks  and  other  Indians ;  but  upon  the  speedy  sending  up 
of  Capt  Davis,  with  a  party  of  horse  to  reduce  him  to  the  former  peace, 
who,  upon  the  news  of  the  captain's  approach,  was  put  into  such  a  panic 
fear,  that  he  durst  not  come  out  of  his  wigwam  to  treat  with  the  captain,  till 
secured  of  his  life  by  him,  which  he  was,  if  he  quietly  yielded  to  his  message, 
about  which  he  was  sent  from  the  Bay.  To  which  he  freely  consenting,  tljat 
storm  was  graciously  blown  over."  |j 

Thus  having,  through  these  extracts,  summarily  glanced  at  some  prominent 
passages  in  the  life  of  JVinigret,  we  will  now  go  more  into  particulars. 

The  case  of  the  Narragansets,  at  tlie  period  of  the  treaty  before  spoken  of^ 
had  become  rather  desperate  ;  two  years  having  passed  since  they  agreed  to 
pay  2000  fathom  of  "good  white  wampum,'  as  a  renmneraliou  for  the 
trouble  and  dainage  they  had  caused  the  English  and  Mohegans,  and  they 
were  now  pressed  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  JVinigret,  then  called  Janemo, 
was  not  at  Boston  at  that  time,  but  Aumsaaquen  was  his  deputy,  and  signed 
the  treaty  then  made,  with  Pessacus  and  othei-s.  At  their  meeting,  in  July, 
1647,  Pessacus  and  others,  chiefs  of  the  Narragansets  and  Nianticks,  were 

*  The  editor  of  Johnson's  Wonder-working  Providence,  in  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  makes  a 
great  mistake  in  noting  this  chief  as  Mianlunnomoh.  Mriksah,  Mixanno,  Meika,  &.C.,  are 
names  of  the  same  person,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Canoniciu.  After  liie  deatli  of  his  father, 
he  was  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansets.  He  married  a  sister  of  Ninic^ret,  wlio  was  "  a 
woman  of  great  power,"  and  no  other  than  the  famous  Quaiapen,  at  one  time  called  Maian- 
tuck,  from  which,  probably,  was  derived  Magnvs.  By  some  writers  mistaking  hini  for  Mian- 
tunnomoh,  an  error  hcis  spread,  that  has  occasioned  much  confusion  in  accounts  of  their  gene- 
alogy. 

t  A  yearly  tribute  in  wampum  was  agreed  upon.  Manuscript  Narrative  of  the  Hev.  /' 
Cobbet,  which  places  the  affair  in  1645. 

t  MS.  document  among  our  state  papers. 

I  Relation  of  the  Troubles,  &.c.,  4io,  1677.  ||  Cobbet's  MS.  Narrative 
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sent  to  by  the  English  commissioners,  as  will  be  found  in  the  life  of  Pessacus. 
Being  warned  to  come  to  Boston,  Pessacus,  not  being  willirg  to  get  any  fur- 
ther into  trouble  by  being  obliged  to  sign  whatever  articles  the  English  might 
draw  up,  feigned  hunself  sick,  and  told  the  messengers  he  had  agreed  to 
leave  all  the  business  to  JVlnigret.  This  seems  to  have  been  well  understood, 
and  we  shall  next  see  with  what  grace  JVinigret  acted  his  part  with  the  coni- 
missianers,  at  Boston.     Their  record  runs  thus: — 

"Aufiust  3d,  [1047,]  ATnearrati,  witli  some  of  the  Nynntick  Indians  and  two 
oi'  Pess(tck,'s  men,  came  to  Boston,  and  desiring  Mr.  John  Winthrop,  that  cauje 
from  I'equatt  plantation,  miglit  be  present,  they  were  admitted.  The  com- 
missioners asked  J^'inegratt  i'or  whom  he  came,  whither  as  a  publick  person 
jii  the  behalf  of  PessacWs  and  the  rest  of  the  Narraganeets'  confederates,  or 
only  for  himself  as  a  j)articular  sagamore?  He  at  fii'st  answered  tliat  he  had 
spoke  with  Pessack,  but  had  no  such  commission  from  him;"  aiid  said  there 
had  not  been  so  good  an  understanding  between  them  Jis  he  desired;  but, 
from  Mr.  Winthrop's  testimony,  and  the  juisvver  Thas.  Stanlon  and  Benedict 
Arnold  brought  from  Pessacus,  and  also  the  testimony  of  Pessacus^  two  men, 
"it  ap|)eared  to  the  commissioners  that  whatever  formality  might  be  wanting 
in  Pessack's  expressions  to  JVin^ratl,  yet  Pessack  had  fully  enjfaged  himself 
to  stand  to  whatsoever  Ninegratt  shoidd  conclude."  Therefore  they  pro- 
ceeded to  demand  of  him  why  the  wampiun  had  not  been  paid,  and  why  the 
covenant  had  not  been  observed  in  other  particulars.  JVtmgret  pretended  he 
did  not  know  what  covenants  had  been  made.  He  was  then  reminded  that 
his  deputy  executed  the  covenant,  and  that  a  copy  was  carried  into  his  coun- 
try, and  his  ignorance  of  it  was  no  excuse  for  him,  for  Mr.  Williams  was  at 
all  times  ready  to  explain  it,  if  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  request  it  of  him. 
"  There  could,  therefore,  be  no  truth  in  his  answere." 

JVinigret  next  demanded,  "  For  lohat  are  the  JVarragansets  to  pay  so  much 
wampum  ?  /  know  not  tliat  they  are  indebted  to  the  English ! "  The  commis- 
sioners then  repeated  the  old  charges — the  breach  of  covenant,  ill  treating 
messengers,  and  what  he  had  said  himself  to  the  English  messengers,  namely, 
that  he  knew  the  English  would  try  to  bring  about  a  peace  at  their  meeting  at 
Hartford,  but  he  was  resolved  on  war,  nor  would  he  inquire  who  began  it — 
that  if  the  English  did  not  withdraw  their  men  from  assisting  Uncas,  he  would 
kill  them  and  their  cattle,  &c.  According  to  the  records  of  the  conunissioners, 
JVinigret  did  not  deny  these  charges  with  a  very  good  face.  He  said,  however, 
tlieir  messengei-s  provoked  him  to  say  what  he  did. 

In  order  to  waive  the  criminating  discoui-se,  JVinigret  called  for  documents; 
or  wished  the  English  to  make  a  statement  of  their  account  against  him,  that 
he  migiit  know  "how  the  rtH-koniiigo  stood."  The  English  answered,  that 
tiiey  hail  received  of  Pessacits,  170  fathom  of  wampum  at  one  time: — After- 
wards some  kettles  and  about  15  fathom  more,  "which  beinge  a  contemptible 
sonic,  was  refused."  As  to  the  kettles,  they  sjiid,  "The  Narraganset  messen- 
gers had  sou  Id  them  to  Mr.  Shrimpton,*  a  brasier  in  Boston,"  for  a  shilling  a 
pound.  Their  weight  was  285  lbs.,  (not  altogether  so  contemptible  as  one 
might  be  led  to  imagine,)  which  came  to  14£.  5s.,  and  the  wampum  to  4£.  4s. 
6rf.t  Of  the  amount  in  Mr.  Shrimpton's  hands,  the  messengers  took  up  1£. 
probably  to  defray  their  necessary  expenses  while  at  Boston.  The  remainder 
an  Englislunan  attached  to  satisfy  "for  goods  stollen  from  him  by  a  Narragan- 
set Indian." 

J^nigret  said  the  attachment  was  not  valid,  "  for  that  neither  the  kettles  nor 
wampum  did  belonge  to  Pessacks  himself,  nor  to  the  Indian  that  had  stollen 
the  goods,"  and  therefore  must  be  deducted  from  the  amount  now  due.  "The 
conunissioners  thouglit  it  not  fit  to  press  the  attachment,"  but  reckoned  the 
kettles  and  wampum  at  70  fathom,  and  acknowledged  the  i-eceijit  of  240 
ff  thorn,  [in  all,]  besides  a  pai'cel  sent  by  JVinigret  himself  to  the  governor 
«id  though  this  was  sent  as  a  present,  yet,  as  it  was  not  accepted  by  the 
governor,  they  left  it  to  JVinigret  to  say  whether  it  siiould  be  now  so  con- 

*  Samjiel  Shiitiipfon,  probably,  who  bought  a  house  and  lands  t£  Epiiraim  Tumef   brasier, 
BituatRd  in  Boston,  in  1G71. 
t  Hence  4£.  4s.  Gd.  -^  15  =  5s.  l-gd.  =  value  of  a  fathom  of  wampum  in  1647. 
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sidered,  or  whether  it  should  be  taken  in  payment  of  the  debt  J^nigret  said 
the  governor  should  do  as  he  pleased  about  it.  It  was  then  inquired  how 
much  he  had  sent ;  (it  being  deposited  in  Cutshamokin's  hands,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  stated  ;)  he  said  he  had  sent  30  fathom  of  black,  and  45  of  white,  in 
value  together  105  fathom.  Cutshamokin  was  sent  for  to  state  what  he  had 
received  in  ti-usL  He  had  produced  two  gij-dics,  "with  a  st  ing  of  wampum, 
all  which  himself  rated  at  45  fathorn,  sti^rming  he  had  r  ;ceived  no  more, 
except  8*.  Avhich  he  had  used,  and  would  reiiay."  He  was  brought  before 
J\/inigret  and  questioned,  as  there  ajip'iared  a  great  difference  in  their  ac- 
counts. "He  at  first,  percisled,"  says  our  record,  *'and  added  to  his  lyes,  bul 
was  at  last  connu<".ed  [conTronted]  by  JVinigrel,  and  his  messengei-s  who  then 
brought  the  prosent,  and  besides  Cnlshamokin  had  sent  him  at  the  same  time 
10  fathoin  as  a  present  also.-'  It  stiil  rerrialr.ed  to  be  settled,  whether  this 
wampum  should  be  received  as  a  [)ait  of  the  debt,  or  as  a  present;  and 
Ninigret  was  urged  to  say  how  it  snoulJ  be.  With  gi*eat  magnanimity  he 
answered : — 

"  My  tongv-c  sJ-xttl  iiot  belie  my  heart.  Whether  the  debt  be  paid  or  not,  I  in- 
tended it  as  a  prcstnt  io  the  governor.^ 

It  is  unpleasant  to  contrast  the  characters  of  the  two  chiefs,  Cutshamokin 
and  JVinigret,  because  the  former  had  long  had  the  advantage  of  a  civilized 
neighborhood,  and  the  latter  was  from  the  depths  of  the  forest,  where  he  saw 
an  Englishman  but  seldom.  We  could  say  much  upon  it;  but,  as  it  is 
thought  by  many  that  such  di^uisitions  are  unprofitable,  we  decline  going 
into  them  here. 

What  we  liave  related  seems  to  have  finished  the  business  of  the  day,  and 
doubtless  the  shades  of  night  were  very  welcome  to  Cutshamokin.  The  next 
day,  Ninigret  came  into  court,  witli  the  deputies  of  Pessacus,  and  spoke  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"Before  I  came  here  I  expected  the  burden  had  been  thrown  upon  me, 
Pessacus  not  having  done  what  he  agreed  to  do.  However,  I  have  considered 
upon  the  treaty  of  1645,  and  am  resolved  to  give  the  English  satisfaction  in 
all  tilings.  I  will  send  some  of  my  men  immediately  to  Narraganset  and 
Niantick,  to  raise  the  wampum  now  due  to  them,  and  hope  to  hear  what  they 
will  do  in  three  days.  In  ten  days  I  think  the  wampum  will  arrive,  and  1 
will  stay  here  until  it  comes.  I  will  tell  this  to  the  Narraganset  confederates. 
But  if  there  should  not  enough  at  this  time  be  raised,  I  desire  some  forbear- 
ance as  to  time,  as  I  assure  you  tliat  the  remainder  shall  be  shortly  paid,  and 
you  shall  see  me  true  to  tlie  English,  henceforth." 

This  speech  gave  the  commissioners  great  satisfaction,  and  they  proceeded 
to  other  business. 

The  messengers  sent  out  by  JVtnigret  did  not  retuni  so  soon  as  was  ex- 
pected; but,  on  the  16  August,  notice  was  given  of  their  arrival;  sadly, 
however,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  commissioners,  for  they  brought  only 
200  fathom  of  wampum.  The  feelings  of  the  court  were  somewhat  changed, 
and  they  rather  sternly  demanded  "what  the  reason  was,  that,  so  much  being 
due,  so  little  was  brought,  and  from  whom  this  200  fathom  came."  JVinigre: 
answered  that  he  was  disappointed  that  moi-e  had  not  been  brought,  but  said, 
if  he  had  been  at  home,  more  would  have  been  obtained:  that  100  fathom 
was  sent  by  Pessacus,  and  the  other  100  by  his  people. 

Tlie  commissioners  say,  that,  "not  thinking  it  meet  to  begin  a  present  war, 
if  satisfactior,  (though  with  a  little  forbearance,  may  be  had  otherwise,)"  told 
JVtnigret,  that,  since  he  had  said  the  wampum  would  have  Iteen  gathered  and 
paid  if  he  had  been  at  home  himself,  they  would  now  give  him  20  days  to  go 
and  get  it  in  ;  nd,  if  he  could  not  pn)cure  enough  by  500  fathom,  still  they 
would  not  molest  him  until  "next  spring  planting  time."  That,  as  so  much 
was  still  due,  they  would  reckon  the  present  before  mentioned ;  but,  if  they 
did  not  bring  1000  fiithom  in  twenty  days,  the  commissioners  would  send  no 
more  messengers  into  his  country,  "but  take  course  to  right  themselves." 
That,  if  they  were  "  forced  to  seek  satisfaction  by  arms,  he  and  his  confede- 
nites  must  not  exf)ect  to  make  their  |)eace,  as  lately  they  had  done,  by  a  little 
wampum.  In  the  mean  time,  though  for  breach  o.  covenants  they  might  put 
tlieir  hostages  to  death,  yet  the  commissiouere  would  forthwith  deliver  tlw 
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children  to  JS/inigret,*  expecting  from  him  the  more  care  to  sec  engage- 
ments fully  satisfied.  And,  if  they  find  him  real  in  his  performance,  they  will 
charge  all  former  neglects  upon  Pessaais"  ami  "in  such  case  they  expect 
from  jYinigret  his  hest  assistance,  when  he  shall  he  recjiiired  to  recover  the 
whole  remainder  from  him.  All  which  JVinigret  cheerfully  accepted,  and 
promi8e<l  to  j)erform  accoitlingly." 

Notwithstancling  all  their  promises,  the  Nanvigansets  had  not  discharged 
their  deht  at  the  end  of  two  yeai-s  more,  though  in  that  time  they  had  paid 
ahout  1100  fathom  of  wampum.  At  their  meeting  this  year,  1049, .at  Jioston, 
"the  commissionei's  were  minded  of  the  contimied  complaint  of  C/nccw" 
against  the  Narragansets,  that  they  were  "still  vndermining  his  peace  and 
seeking  his  ruiue,"  and  had  lately  endeavored  "to  hring  in  the  Rlowhaukes 
vppon  him,"  which  failing,  they  next  tried  to  take  away  his  lite  hy  witchcraft. 
A  Narraganset  Indian,  named  Cultaquin,  "  in  an  English  vessel,  in  Mohegan 
River,  ran  a  sword  into  his  hreast,  wherhy  hee  receeved,  to  all  appeaniuce,  a 
mortal  wound,  which  murtherus  acte  the  assalant  then  confessed  hee  was,  foi 
a  considerahle  sum  of  wampum,  by  tlie  Narragansett  and  Nianticke  sachems, 
hired  to  attempt." 

Meanwhile  JVintgrd,  imderstanding  what  was  to  he  urged  against  him, 
ap])eared  suddenly  at  Boston  before  the  conunissioners.  The  old  catidogue 
of  delinquencies  was  read  over  to  him,  with  several  new  ones  appended.  As 
it  respecxed  Cuttaquiji's  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Uncas,  JVini^ei  said  that 
neitiier  he  nor  Pessacus  had  any  hand  in  it,  but  that  "he  [Cultarjiiin]  was 
drawn  thereunto  hy  torture  from  the  Mohegaus  ;"  "  but  he  was  told,  that  the 
assailant,  before  he  came  into  the  han<ls  of  the  Mf)hegans,  [jresently  ailer  the 
tact  was  conunitte«l,  layed  the  charge  upon  him,  with  the  rest,  which  he 
confirmed,  the  day  following,  to  Caj)t.  Mtison,  in  the  presence  of  tlie  English 
that  were  in  the  bark  with  him,  and  often  reiterated  it  at  Jlartibrd,  though 
since  he  hath  denied  it:  that  he  was  j)resented  to  Uncas  under  the  notion  of 
one  appertaining  to  Vssamequin,  whereby  he  was  acknowledged  as  his  friend, 
and  no  provocation  given  him."  Cuttaqidn  had  affirmed,  it  was  said,  that  his 
desperate  condition  caused  him  to  attem|)t  the  lile  of  Uncns,  "through  his 
great  engagement  to  the  said  sachems,  having  receive<l  a  considerahle  quan- 
tity of  wampum,  which  he  had  spent,  who  otherwise  would  have  taken  away 
his  life." 

The  judgment  of  the  court  was,  tli<at  the  sachems  were  guilty,  and  we  next 
find  them  engaged  in  settling  the  old  account  of  wanq>um.  JVinif^et  had 
got  the  conujiissioners  debited  more  than  they  at  first  were  willing  to  allow. 
They  say  that  it  appeared  by  the  auditor's  account,  that  no  more  tlian  ]5^^ 
fathom  hath  been  credited,  "nor  could  .ViJn'oref  by  any  evidence  make  any 
more  to  ai)pear,  only  he  alleged  that  about  (iOO  fathom  was  paid  by  measure 
which  he  accounted  by  tale,  wherein  there  was  considerable  diflerence.  The 
conunissioners,  not  willing  to  adhere  to  any  strict  terms  in  that  particular, 
(and  though  by  agreement  it  was  to  be  paid  by  measure  and  not  by  tale,) 
were  willing  to  allow  62  fathom  and  half  in  that  respect,  so  that  there  remains 
due  408  fiithonj.  But  jYinigret  persisting  in  his  former  affirmation,  and  not 
endeavoring  to  give  any  reasonable  satisfaction  to  the  conunissioners  in  the 
j)renii8es,  a  small  inconsiderable  parcel  of  beaver  being  all  that  was  tendered 
to  them,  though  they  understood  he  was  better  i)rovi(Ied."  They  tlierefore 
gave  him  to  understand  that  they  were  altogether  dissatisfied,  and  that  he 
might  go  his  own  way,  as  they  were  determined  to  protect  Uncas  according 
to  their  treaty  with  him. 

The  conunissioners  now  expressed  the  opinion  among  themselves,  that 
affairs  looked  rather  turbulent,  and  advised  that  each  colony  should  hold  itself 
:n  readiness  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require,  "  which  they  the  rather 
pr5s;;nt  to  consideration,  from  an  information  they  received  since  their  sitting, 
of  a  marriage  shortly  intended  betwixt  JViniffreCs  daughter,  and  a  brother  or 
brother's  son  of  Sassaqxias,  the  malignant,  furious  Pequot,  whereby  probablj 


*  Glad,  no  douht.  to  rid  themselves  of 'he  expense  of  keeping-  them  ;  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  English  look  them  upon  the  condilion  that  they  shuald  supj>ort  Ihcm  at  ibci/ 
•wu  expense. 

12* 
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their  alms  are  to  gather  togetlier,  and  reunite  the  scattered  conquered  Pe- 
quates  into  one  body,  and  set  them  up  again  as  a  distijict  nation,  wliicii  hath 
always  been  witnessed  against  by  the  Englisli,  and  may  hazard  the  peace 
of  the  colonies." 

The  four  yeare  next  succeeding  are  full  of  events,  but  as  they  happened 
chiefly  among  the  Indians  themselves,  it  is  very  difficult  to  learn  the  particu- 
lars. JVinigret  claimed  dominion  of  the  Indians  of  a  part  of  Long  Island,  as 
did  his  predecessors ;  but  those  Indians,  seeing  the  English  domineering 
over  the  Narragansets,  became  altogether  independent  of  them,  and  even 
waged  wars  upon  them. 

.^scassasotick  was  at  this  period  the  chief  of  those  Indians,  a  warlike  and 
courageous  chiefi  but  as  treacherous  and  barbarous  as  he  was  brave.  These 
islauders  had,  from  the  time  of  the  Pequot  troubles,  been  protected  by  the 
English,  which  much  increased  their  insolence.  Not  only  had  JVinigret,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Narragansets,  suflTered  from  his  insults,  but  the  JVIohegaus  had 
also,  as  we  shall  more  fully  make  appear  hereafter. 

When  the  English  commissioners  iiad  met  at  Hartford  in  1G50,  Uncos 
came  with  a  complaint  to  them,  "  that  the  Mohansick  sachem,  in  Long 
Island,  had  killed  som  of  his  men ;  bewitched  diners  others  and  himsell 
also,"  which  was  doubtless  as  true  as  were  most  of  his  charges  against  the 
Narragansets,  "and  desired  the  commissioners  that  hee  might  be  righted 
therin.  But  because  the  said  sachem  of  Long  Island  was  not  there  to  an- 
swer for  himselfj"  several  Englishmen  were  appointed  to  examine  into  it, 
and  if  they  found  him  guilty  to  let  him  know  tiiat  they  "  will  bring  ti-ouble 
upon  tliemselves." 

At  the  same  meeting  an  order  was  passed,  "that  20  men  well  armed  be 
sent  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  to  Pessicus,  to  demand  the 
said  wampum,  [then  in  arrears,]  which  is  308  fathom  ; "  but  in  case  they 
could  not  get  the  wampum,  they  were  ordered  "  to  take  the  same,  or  the 
vallew  therof,  in  the  best  and  most  suitable  goods  tliey  can  find."  Or,  if 
they  could  not  find  enough  to  satisfy  all  demands,  they  were  ordered  to  seize 
and  "  bring  away  either  Pessncus  or  his  children,  or  such  other  considerable 
suchem  or  persons,  as  they  prize,  and  may  more  probably  bow  them  to 
reason." 

From  Pessaciis,  they  were  ordered  to  go  to  JVini^d,  and  inform  him  tliat 
the  commissioners  had  heard  "  that  he  had  given  his  davghter  in  mai-riage  to 
Sasecos  his  brother,  who  gathers  Pequots  under  him,  as  if  eUher  he  tvould  become 
their  sachem,  or  again  possess  tine  Pequot  country^  which  was  contrary  to 
"  engagements,"  and  what  they  would  not  allow,  and  he  must  inform  them 
whether  it  were  so.  To  inform  him  also  that  Wequash  Cook  "  complains  of 
sundry  wrongs."  And  tliat,  as  to  his  hunting  in  the  Pequot  counti7,  to  inform 
him  he  had  no  right  to  do  so,  as  that  country  belonged  to  the  English.  The 
termination  of  this  expedition,  in  which  JVinigret  was  taken  "by  tlie  hau-," 
has  been  previously  mentioned  in  our  extract  from  Dr.  J^ather. 

We  have  in  the  life  of  J\Iiantunnomoh  given  some  account  of  the  acts  of  a 
chief  called  Waiandance,  especially  relating  to  the  disorganization  of  the 
plans  of  that  great  chief.  We  come,  in  this  place,  to  a  parallel  act  in  relation 
to  JVinigret.  About  a  year  afler  the  death  of  Miantunnomoli,  JViiiigret  under- 
took to  organize  a  plan  for  expatriating  the  English ;  and  sent  a  messenger 
to  Waiandance,  the  Long  Island  sachem,  to  engage  him  in  it.  Instead  of 
listening  to  his  message,  Waiandance  seized  upon  JVinigret's  messenger, 
bound  him,  and  sent  him  to  CapUxin  Gardener  at  Saybrook  fbit.  From  thence 
he  was  sent,  under  a  guard  of  10  men,  for  Hartford.  But  they  were  wind- 
bound  in  their  passage,  and  were  obliged  to  jnit  in  to  Shelter  Island,  where 
an  old  sachem  lived,  who  was  Waiandance^s  elder  brother.  Here  they  let 
JVtnigrtfs  ambassador  escape,  and  thus  he  had  knowledge  that  his  plan  was 
discovered  and  overthrown. 

Since  we  have  here  introduced  the  sachem  Waiandance,  we  will  add  tlie 
account  of  his  last  acts  and  death.  One  William  Hammond  being  killed  "by 
a  giant-like  Ijidian"  near  New  York,  about  1G37,  Captain  Gardener  told 
Waiandance  that  he  must  kill  that  Indian  ;  but  this  being  against  the  advice 
of  the  greiit  sachem,  his  brother,  he  declined  it,  and  told  the  captain  that  thaf 
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Indian  was  a  n^lglity  great  man,  e  nrl  no  man  dared  meddle  with  him,  and 
tliat  he  liad  many  friends.  Some  time  atler,  he  iiilled  anotlier,  one  Tliomas 
Farrinirton,  and  in  tiie  mean  time,  fFaiandance^s  brotlier  having  died,  he 
inidertook  his  execution,  whicli  he  accomplisheil.  This  was  his  last  act  in 
the  service  of  the  English  ;  "for  in  the  time  of  a  great  mortahty  among  them, 
he  died,  but  it  was  by  poison;  also  two-thirds  of  tlie  Indians  npon  Long 
Island  died,  else  the  Nurragansets  had  not  made  such  havoc  here  as  they 
have." 

jYimgret  passed  the  winter  of  1652 — 3  among  the  Dutch  of  New  Ycr.-r 
This  caused  the  Englisli  great  suspicion,  especially  as  they  were  enemies  to 
the  Dutch  at  that  time ;  and  seveml  sagamores  who  resided  near  the  Dutch 
had  rejjorted  that  the  Dutch  governor  was  trying  to  hire  them  to  cut  off  the 
Englisli  ;  consequently,  there  was  a  s[>ecial  meeting  of  the  English  commis- 
sioners at  Boston,  in  April,  1653,  occasioned  by  a  rumor  that  the  Narragansets 
had  leagued  with  the  Dutch  to  break  up  the  English  settlements.  Where- 
upon a  letter  was  sent  by  them  to  their  agent  at  Narraganset,  Thomas  Stanton, 
containing  "divers  queries,"  by  him  to  be  interpreted  "to  JVinegrett,  Pessicics 
and  Meeksam,  three  of  the  chiefest  Narraganset  sachems,"  and  their  answers 
to  be  innneiliaiely  obtained  and  reported  to  the  commissioners. 

The  questions  to  be  put  to  the  sachems  were,  in  substance,  as  follows : — 
1.  Whether  the  Dutch  had  engaged  them*  to  fight  against  the  English. — 
3  Whether  the  Dutch  governor  did  not  endeavor  such  a  conspiracy. — 
3.  Whether  they  had*  not  received  arms  and  munitions  of  war  from  the 
Dutch. — 4.  What  other  Indians  are  engaged  in  the  plot. — 5.  Whether,  con- 
trary to  their  engagement,  they  were  resolved  to  fight  against  the  English. — 
6.  If  they  are  so  resolved,  what  then  thhik  the  English  will  do. — 7.  Whether 
they  had  not  better  be  true  to  the  English. — 8.  Similar  to  the  first. — ^9.  ^Vhat 
were  their  grounds  of  war  against  the  English. — 10.  Whether  they  had  not 
better  come  or  send  messengers  to  treat  with  the  English. — 11.  Whether  they 
had  hired  the  Mohawks  to  help  them. 

"  The  answare  of  the  sachems,  viz.  Ninigrett,  Pessecus  and  Mixam,  \nito  the 
queries  and  letters  sent  by  the  Miessengers,  Sarjeant  fVaite  and  Sarjeant  John 
Barrell,  the  18th  of  the  second  month,  1653." 

Mexam  seems  to. have  been  the  first  that  answered;  and  of  the  first  query 
he  said : — 

"I  speak  unfeignedly,  from  my  heart,  and  say,  without  dissimcdation,  that  I 
know  of  no  such  plot  against  the  English,  my  friends ;  implicating  either  the 
Dutch  governor  or  any  other  person.  Though  I  be  j)oor,  it  is  not  gootl.s, 
guns,  powder  nor  shot,  that  shall  draw  me  to  such  a  plot  as  this  against  the 
English,  my  friends,  f  If  the  Dutch  governor  had  made  known  any  such 
intention  to  tne,  I  would  have  told  it,  without  delay,  to  the  English,  my 
friends.  With  respect  to  your  second  question,  I  answer,  JVo.  What  do  the 
English  sachems,  my  friends,  think  of  us? — do  they  think  we  should  prefer 
goods,  guns,  powder  and  shot,  before  our  lives.'  our  means  of  living?  both 
of  us  and  ours  ?  As  to  the  4th  query,  I  speak  from  my  heart,  and  say,  1  know 
of  no  such  jilot  by  the  Dutch  governor.  There  may  come  false  news  and 
reports  against  us;  let  them  say  what  they  will,  they  are  false.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  more.  But  in  answer  to  the  lOthi  query  1  will  say.  It  is  just 
messengers  should  be  sent  to  treat  with  the  English  sachems,  but  as  for 
myself,  I  am  old,  and  cannot  travel  two  days  together,  but  a  man  shall  be  sent 
to  speak  with  the  sachems.  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  Smith.,  and  VoUX  his  man, 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Brown,  and  to  say  to  him,  that  I  love  the  English  sachems, 
and  all  Engli:;hinen  in  the  Bay:  And  desire  Mr.  Drown  to  tell  the  sachems 


*  The  third  person  singular,  lie,  is  used  throughout,  in  the  original,  as  it  was  supposed  by 
the  propounders  that  each  chief  would  be  questioned  separately. 

t  Every  one  must  be  forcibly  reminded  of  the  answer  given  by  one  of  our  revolutionary 
worthies,  Josejyli  Reed,  Esq.,  to  a  British  agent,  on  reading  this  ajiswer  of  the  chief  Mexam, 
though  not  under  circumstances  exactly  similar.  Mr.  Reed  was  promised  a  fortune  if  ha 
•vouRi  exert  himself  on  the  side  of  the  king.  Viewing  it  in  the  light  of  a  bribe,  he  replied  i 
"  /  atn  not  worth  pitrchasuio;,  but,  S7tck  as  I  am,  the  ki'ig  of  (ireat  liritain  is  not  rici  enough 
l4>  do  it."     Dr.  (wordon's  America,  iii.  172.  ed.  London,  4  vols.  8vo.  1788 

X  Vailentiiu  fVhitman,  an  interpreter,  elsewhere  named. 
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of  the  Bay,  that  the  child  that  is  now  horn,  or  tliat  is  to  be  born  in  time  to 
coine,  shiill  see  no  war  in.-ule  by  us  against  tlie  English." 

Pessacxis  s|K)ke  to  this  jHupose: — 

"I  am  very  thankful  to  these  two  men  that  came  from  the  Massachusetts, 
and  to  you  J'fiomns,  and  to  you  Poll*  and  to  you  Mr.  Smiih,  you  that  are 
come  so  fiu*  as  from  the  Hay  to  Itring  us  this  message,  and  to  inform  us  of 
these  thiiijrs  \yv.  knew  not  of  liefore.  As  for  the  governor  of  the  Dulcii,  we 
are  loatli  to  invent  any  falsehood  of  him,  tiiough  we  b©  far  from  him,  to  pleiise 
the  Endisii,  or  any  othei-s  that  bring  tliese  rei»oits.  For  what  I  sj»eak  witli 
my  month  I  sjieak  from  my  heart  The  Dutch  governor  did  never  propound 
any  such  thing  unto  us.  Do  you  think  we  are  mad?  and  that  we  have 
forgotten  our  writing  that  we  had  in  the  Bay,  which  doth  l)ind  us  to  the 
PJnglish,  our  friends,  in  a  way  of  friendship?  Shall  we  throw  away  that 
writing  and  ourselves  too?  Have  we  not  reason  in  us ?  How  can  the  Dutc'i 
shelter  us,  Iteing  8o  remote,  against  the  [wwer  of  the  English,  our  friends — 
we  living  olos*-.  I»y  the  doors  of  the  Englisli,  our  friends?  We  do  proless,  we 
abhor  su(rli  things." 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  chief  actor  in  this  affair,  J^inifrret.  He  takes  up 
each  query  in  order,  and  answers  it ;  which,  for  brevity's  sake,  we  will  give  in 
a  little  more  condensed  fonn,  omitting  nothing,  however,  that  can  in  any 
degree  add  to  our  ar(]uaintance  with  the  great  chief.     He  thus  commences: — 

"1  utterly  deny  that  there  has  l)een  any  agreement  made  l)etween  the  Dutch 
governor  and  mys«>lf,  to  fight  agjiinst  the  English.  *i  did  never  hear  the 
Dutchmen  sjiy  they  would  go  and  fight  against  the  English;  neither  did  I 
liear  the  Indians  say  they  would  join  with  them.  But,  while  I  was  there  at 
the  Indian  wigwams,  there  came  sou'O  Indians  that  told  me  there  was  a  ship 
come  in  from  Holland,  which  did  rej^rt  the  English  and  Dutch  were  fighting 
together  in  their  own  country,  and  there  were  several  other  shi|>s  coming  with 
ammunition  to  fight  against  the  English  here,  an<l  that  there  would  be  a  great 
blow  given  to  the  English  when  they  came.  But  this  I  had  from  the  Indians, 
and  how  tnie  it  is  I  cannot  tell.  I  know  not  of  any  wrong  the  English  have 
done  me,  therefore  wHr  should  I  fight  agiiiiist  them  ?  Why  do  the  English 
sachems  ask  me  the  same  (juesiions  over  and  over  again?  Do  they  think  we 
are  ma<l — and  woidd,  for  a  few  guns  and  swords,  sell  our  lives,  and  the  lives 
of  our  wives  and  children?  As  to  their  tenth  question,  it  being  indifferently 
spoken,  whether  I  may  go  or  send,  though  I  know  nothing  myself,  wherein  I 
have  wronged  the  English,  to  prevent  my  going ;  yet,  as  I  said  before,  it  being 
Jefl  to  my  choice,  that  is,  it  being  indifferent  to  the  commissioners,  whether! 
will  send  some  one  to  sjteak  with  them,  I  will  send."t 

To  the  letteix  which  the  English  messengei-s  carried  to  the  sachems,  Mexam 
and  Pessacus  sjiirl,  "  We  desire  there  may  he  no  miatnlct,  hut  that  we  may  be 
understood,  and  that  there  may  he  a  true  understanding  on  holh  siiles.  We  desire 
to  know  where  you  hail  this  news,  that  there  was  such  a  leagiie  made  heiwixt  the. 
Dutch  and  its,  and  also  to  know  our  accusers" 

J\/inifrret,  though  of  the  most  importance  in  this  affair,  is  last  mentioned  in 
the  records,  and  his  answer  to  the  letter  brought  him  by  the  messengers  is  as 
follows : — 

"  You  are  kindly  welcome  to  us,  and  I  kindly  thank  the  sachems  of  Massa- 
chusetts that  they  should  think  of  me  as  one  of  the  sachems  worthy  to  be 
inquired  of  concerning  this  matter.  Had  any  of  the  other  sachems  been  at 
the  Dutch,  I  should  have  feanxl  their  folly  might  have  done  S(»me  hurt,  one 
way  or  other,  but  they  have  not  been  there.  /  am  the  man.  I  have  been 
there  myself.  I  alone  am  answerable  for  what  I  have  done.  And,  as  I  have 
already  declared,  I  do  utterly  deny  and  protest  that  I  know  cf  no  such  plot  as 
has  been  apprehended.  What  is  the  story  of  these  great  rumors  that  I  hear  at 
Pocatocke — that  I  should  be  cut  off,  and  that  the  English  had  a  quai-rel  against 

*  So  printed  in  //arorrf,  but  probabl)'  means  llie  same  as  Voll ;  V,  iu  the  latter  case,  having 
been  taken  for  P.     We  have  known  such  instances. 

t  The  preceding  sentence  of  our  text,  the  author  of  Tales  of  the  /wc?ian«  thinks,  "  would 
puzzle  the  most  mystifyivs  politician  of  modern  times."  Indeed!  Wliat!  a  I'hilndelphia 
laxcyer?  Really,  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  ought  in  the  least  to  puzzle  ever  a  Boston 
Ltwyer.    If  a  puzzle  exist  any  where,  we  apprehend  it  is  iu  some  mystifyifig  word. 
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me  ?  I  know  of  no  such  cause  at  all  for  tny  part.  Is  it  because  I  went 
hitlier  to  take  pliysic  for  my  liealtlj  ?  or  what  is  the  causer  I  f'jund  no  such 
entertain nvui I  from  tlie  Dutch  governor,  when  1  was  there,  ris  to  give  me  any 
encouragf»'iieiit  to  stir  me  up  to  sucii  a  league  against  the  EnslLsh,  my  friends. 
It  was  V'liter  time,  and  I  stood,  a  great  part  of  a  winter  duy,  knocking  at 
the  gowtiior's  door,  and  he  would  neitlier  open  it,  nor  sillier  others  to  open 
it,  to  I'l  me  in.  I  was  not  wont  to  find  such  carriage  from  the  English,  my 
frien'^«.'' 

N'»t  long  after  the  return  of  the  English  messengers,  who  brought  the  above 

r«>  ■-lion  of  their  tnist^ion,  Awashaw  arrived  at  Boston,  as  "messenger"  of 

**  nigret,  Pessacus,  and  Mexam,  with  "three  or  four"  others.     An  inquisition 

ms  imrnetliately  Ijeld  over  him,  and,  from  his  croM-examination,  wo  gather 

he  following  answers: — 

"  jVinigref  told  me  that  he  went  to  the  Dutch  to  be  cured  of  his  disease, 
hearing  there  was  a  Frenchman  there  that  could  cure  him;  and  Mr.  John 
Winthrop  knew  of  his  going.  He  carried  30  fathom  of  v.nmpum,  gave  the 
doctor  10,  and  the  Dutch  governor  15,  who,  in  lieu  thereof,  gave  him  coats 
with  sleeves,  but  not  one  gun,  though  the  Indians  there  gave  him  two  guns. 
I'hat,  while  JVinigret  was  there,  he  crossed  Hudson's  River,  and  lliere  an 
Indian  told  him  about  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  ships.  As  to  the  corn  sent  to 
ihe  Dutch  by  JVYmsref,  it  was  only  to  pay  his  passage,  the  Dutiih  having 
brought  him  home  in  a  vessel.  Five  men  went  with  ATniarrfif-  Four  came 
home  with  him  in  the  vessel,  and  one  came  by  land  before.  One  of  his 
company  was  a  Mohegan,  and  one  a  Conecticott  Indian,  v/ho  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  Hudson's  River.  A  canoe  wsis  furnished  with  00  fathom  of 
wampum,  after  JVinigrei's  return  from  Monhatoes,  to  be  sent  tiiere  to  pay  for 
the  two  gims.  but  six  fathom  of  it  wjis  to  have  been  paid  to  the  doctor,  which 
was  then  due  to  him.  I'here  were  in  it,  also,  two  raccoon  coaLs,  and  two 
beaver  skins,  and  seven  Indians  to  go  witii  it.  They  and  the  canoe  were 
captured  by  Uncus.''* 

An  Indian  named  ^  JVetPCom-Matuxes,  sometimes  of  Rhode  Island,"  was 
one  that  accompanied  Awasliaw.  "  One  John  Lnghtfoof,  of  Roston,"  sjiid 
Mcduxes  told  him,  in  Dutch,  {he  had  lived  among  them  at  Southhold,  and 
learned  their  language,)  that  the  Dutchmen  would  "cut  off"  the  English  of 
Long  Island.  ^jVewcom  also  confesseth  [to  him]  that  JVini^rtt  said  that  he 
heard  that  some  ships  were  to  come  from  Holland  to  the  Monnattoes  to  cut  otf 
the  English."  "  That  an  Indian  told  him  that  the  Dutch  would  come  against 
the  English,  and  cut  them  off,  but  they  would  save  the  wotnen  and  children 
and  guns,  for  themselves.  But  Capt.  Shnkins  and  the  said  Light/out  do  both 
atlirm  that  the  said  JVeiocom  told  them  that  the  Dutchmen  told  him,  as  before 
[stated,]  though  he  now  puts  it  oft',  and  saith  an  Indian  told  him  so."  Simkins 
affirmed  also  that  JVewcom  told  him  that  if  lie  would  go  and  serve  the  Dutch, 
they  would  give  him  £100  a  year. 

On  examining  JVeiocom,  the  commissioners  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  he 
was  guilty  of  perfidy,  and  that  they  should  not  have  let  him  escape  without 
punishment,  but  for  his  being  considered  as  an  ambassador.  They,  there- 
fore, desired  Awashaw  to  inform  JVinigret  of  it,  that  he  might  send  him  to 
them  again,  "  the  better  to  clear  himself."  This  we  .apprehend  was  not  done. 
Awashaw  next  notified  the  court  that  he  had  not  done  with  tliem,  "  where- 
upon he  was  sent  for  to  speak  what  he  had  further  to  propound,"  He  de- 
manded how  they  came  by  their  information  "of  all  these  things  touching 
j\tnigreV*  They  said  from  several  Indians,  parlicularly  "  the  Monheage  In- 
dian and  the  Narraganset  Indian,  which  were  both  taken  by  Uncas  his  men, 
who  had  confessed  the  plot  before  Mr.  Haines  at  Hartford."  Awashaw  also 
demanded  restitution  of  the  wampum  taken  by  Uncas.  The  commissioners 
tolfl  him  that  they  had  not  as  j'et  understood  of  the  truth  of  that  action,  but 
when  they  had  tlioroughly  examined  it,  he  should  have  an  ansioer. 

So,  all  this  legislating  was  aboci"  JVinigreCs  going  to  the  Dutch ;  for  as  to  a 
plot  there  a[)pears  no  evidence  of  any ;  but  when  Uncas  had  committed  a 
great  depredation  upon  JVinigret,  why — "  that  altered  the  ctse  " — they  must 
inquire  into  it,  which  doubtless  was  all  right  so  far;  but 'if  li  like  complaiuf 
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hn«l  l>een  preferred  against  JSImigrtt  by  Uncos,  we  have  reason  to  think  it 
would  have  been  forthwith  "inquired  into,"  at  least,  without  an  if. 

A  story,  it  cannot  be  called  evidence,  told  by  Uiicas,  relating  to  JVinigret^a 
visit  to  the  Dutch,  is  recorded  by  the  conunissioners,  anil  which,  if  it  amount 
to  any  thing,  goes  to  jirove  himself  guilty,  and  is  indeed  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  own  perfidy  in  taking  JVinigreCs  boat  and  goods,  as  charged  by  ^wa- 
shaw.    It  is  as  follows : — 

"  Uncos,  theMohegan  sachem,  came  lately  to  "Mr.  Hams'  house  at  Hartford, 
and  informed  him  that  JVivnigrett,  sachem  of  the  Niantick  Narragansetts 
went  this  winter  to  the  Monhatoes"  and  made  a  league  with  the  Dutch  gov 
enior,  and  for  a  large  present  of  wampum  received  20  guns  and  a  great  box 
of  powder  and  bullets.  JViniffret  told  him  of  the  great  injin-ies  he  had 
sustained  from  Uncos  and  the  English.  That  on  tlie  other  side  of  Hudson's 
River,  A'in'^et  liad  a  conference  with  a  great  many  Indian  sagamores,  and 
desired  their  aid  to  cut  ofFtlieMohegans  and  English.  Also,  that,  about  two 
yeare  since,  JVinigret  "sent  to  the  Monheage  sachem,  and  gave  him  a  present 
of  wampum,  j)ressing  him  to  procure  a  man  skilful  in  msigic  workings,  and 
an  artist  in  poisoning,  and  send  unto  him  ;  and  her  should  receive  more  one 
hundredth  ikthom  of  wampum,  which  was  to  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
Moidieage  sachem,  and  the  |»ovvaugh  at  the  return  of  him  that  was  to  bring 
the  poison.  Uncos  having  intelligence  of  these  things,  caused  a  narrow 
watch  to  be  set,  by  sea  and  land,  for  the  apprehen<ling  of  those  persons;  and 
accordingly  took  them  returning  in  a  canoe  to  the  number  of  seven:  whereof 
lour  of  them  were  Narragansets,  two  strangers  and  one  Pequatt.  This  was 
done  in  his  absence,  while  he  was  with  Mr.  Haines,  at  Conecticoit,  and  carried 
by  those  of  his  men  that  took  them  to  Mohegan.  Being  there  examined,  two 
of  them,  the  [Wampeage*]  sachem's  brother,  and  one  Narniganset  freely  con- 
fessed the  whole  plot  formerly  expressed,  and  that  one  of  their  company  was 
that  powaugh  and  prisoner,  pointing  out  the  man.  Upon  this,  his  men  ui  a 
rage  slew  him,  fearing,  as  he  said,  least  he  should  make  an  e8caj>e,  or  other- 
wise do  either  mischief  to  Uncos  or  the  English,  in  case  they  should  carry 
him  with  the  rest  before  them,  to  Conecticott  to  be  further  examined.  And 
being  brought  to  Conecticott  before  Mr.  Haines,  and  examined,  did  assert 
these  particulars." 

An  Indian  squaw  also  informed  "  an  inhabitant  of  Wethersfield,  tliat  the 
Dutch  and  Indians  generally  were"  confederating  to  cut  off'  the  English,  and 
that  election  day,  [1654,]  was  the  time  set,  "  because  then  it  is  apprehended 
the  plantations  will  be  left  naked  and  unable  to  defend  themselves,  the  strength 
of  the  English  colonies  being  gathered  from  the  several  towns.  And  the 
aforesaid  squaw  advised  the  said  iidiabitants  to  acquaint  the  rest  of  the  Eng- 
lish with  it,  desiring  they  would  remember  how  dear  their  slighting  of  her 
fonner  information  of  the  Pequots  coming  upon  the  English  cost  tliem."t 

It  would  seem,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  records,  that  something 
had  been  suggested  either  by  the  Dutch  or  Indians,  about  "  cutting  off' the 
English,"  which  justice  to  Ninigret  requires  us  to  state,  might  have  been  the 
case  without  his  knowledge  or  participation.  For,  the  testimony  of  the  mes- 
senger of  "  nine  Indian  sjigjimores  who  live  about  the  Monhatoes"  no  how 
implicates  him,  and,  tlieretbre,  cannot  be  taken  into  account,  any  more  tlian 

*  Sne  declaration  onward  in  ilie  records,  (Haz.  ii.  222.) 

t  Referring  to  an  afl'air  of  1637,  which  Dr.  /.  Alalher  relates  as  follows:  "  In  the  interim, 
[while  (^apt.  Mason  was  protecting  Saybrook  fort,]  many  of  the  Pequods  went  to  a  place 
now  called  IVelhersfield  on  Connecticut  River,  and. having  confederated  with  llie  Indians  cf 
tli.ii  place,  (as  it  was  generally  thought,)  they  laid  in  ambush  for  the  English  people  of  that 
place,  ajid  divers  of  tliem  going  to  their  labor  in  a  large  field  adjoining  to  the  town,  were  set 
upon  by  the  Indians.  Nine  of  the  English  were  slain  upon  the  place,  and  some  horses,  and 
two  young  women  were  taken  captive.''  Relation  of  tke  I'rouities,  Si,c.^. — Dr.  Trumbui^ 
savs  this  happened  in  April.     Hist.  Coii.  i.  77. 

The  cause  of  this  act  of  the  Pequots,  according  to  Winthrnp,  i.  260,  was  this.  An  Indian 
railed  Seqinn  had  given  the  English  lands  at  Wethersfield,  that  he  might  live  by  them  and  oe 
proteetfid  from  other  Indians.  But  when  lie  came  there,  and  had  set  down  his  wigwam,  the 
English  drove  him  aivav  by  force.  And  hence  it  was  supposed  that  be  had  plotted  ihe^ 
destruction,  aa  above  felated,  with  the  Pe«|ut>is. 
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what,  an  Indian  named  Ronnessoke  told  JSTichilas  Tanner,  ns  interpreted  by 
iiiiother  Indian  called  Jlldam ;  the  latter,  tJiongii  relating  to  JViniprreVs  visit, 
ivas  only  a  lieai-say  .'iffair.     Ronnes/toke  was  a  saj^arnore  of"  Lonjr  Island. 

Jiidain  also  interpreted  the  story  of  another  Indian,  called  Pownne^e,  "who 
saitli  he  came  from  the  Indians  who  dwell  over  the  river,  over  ajrainst  the 
Monliatoes,  where  flie  ))l<)t  is  a  working,  thnt  was  this:  that  the  Dntehnien 
asked  tlie  liidian.s  whether  tliey  would  leave  them  at  the  last  cast,  or  stand  np 
with  them.  Ami  tnjd  the  Indians  they  shonid  fear  nothing,  and  not  he  dis- 
coiirajred  hecause  the  plot  was  discovered,"  &e. 

jJddam  the  interpreter  had  also  a  story  to  tell.  He  ssiid,  "this  s])rinfr  f1<).'iM, 
O.  S.]  the  JJutcIi  governor  went  to  Fort  Aimmia,  [since  Alhany,]  and  tii-st 
went  to  a  place  called  Jickicksack,  [Hackinsack,]  a  great  place  of  Jn(lians,  from 
thence  to  Monnesick,  [iMinisink,]  th«nce  to  Opingona,  thence  to  Warranoke, 
thence  to  Foit  Aurania:  And  so  far  he  went  in  his  own  person.  From 
thence  he  sent  to  Pocointock,  [Deerfield,  on  the  Connecticnt,]  and  he  carried 
with  him  many  note  of  sewan,  that  is,  hags  of  wam))inn,  and  delivered  them 
to  the  sagamores  of  the  y)laces,  and  they  were  to  distrihute  them  amongst  their 
men  ;  and  withal  he  carried  jjowder,  shot,  cloth,  lead  and  guns ;  and  told  them 
he  would  get  ail  tiie  great  Indians  under  him,  and  the  English  shoidd  liave  the 
scum  of  the  Iniiians,  and  he  would  have  those  sagamores  with  their  men  t'< 
cut  off  the  English,  and  to  he  at  his  command  whenever  he  had  use  of  them, 
and  Jie  was  to  find  them  powder  and  shot  till  he  had  need  of  them.  Further 
he  sent  one  Govert,  a  Dutchman,  to  Marsey,  on  Long  Island,  to  jYiltanahoitu, 
the  sagamore,  to  assist  him  and  to  do  lor  him  what  he  would  have  [him]  do: 
Hut  the  sagamore  told  him  he  would  have  nothuig  to  [dcj  with  it:  whereu|>on 
Goveri  gnve  the  sagamore  a  great  kettle  to  he  silent.  JVittanafiam  told  him  fie 
had  hut  20  men,  and  the  English  had  never  done  him  wrong,  [and]  he  had  no 
cause  to  fight  against  them.  Further,  he  saith  that  JVinneg^ett,  the  fiscal,*  and 
the  Dutch  governor  were  uj)  two  days  in  a  close  room,  with  other  sagamores ; 
and  there  was  no  speaking  with  any  of  them  exce|)t  when  they  came  for  a  coal 
of  fire,t  or  the  like.  And  much  sewan  was  seen  at  that  time  in  JVinnesrel  ? 
hand,  and  he  carried  none  away  with  iiirn  ; "  and  that  Ronnesseoke  toUi  him  that 
tlie  governor  hid  him  fiy  for  his  life,  for  the  plot  was  now  discovered. 

Nevertheless,  as  for  any  positive  testimony  that  Ninigret  was  plotting  against 
the  English,  there  is  none.  That  he  was  in  a  room  to  avoid  company,  while 
his  ])hysician  was  attending  him,  is  vei-y  proltahle. 

In  a  long  letter,  dated  2fith  May,  1(553,  which  the  governor  of  New  Amster- 
dam, Peter  Stuyvesant,  wrote  to  the  English,  is  the  following  }>assjige: — "  It  is 
in  ])art  true,  as  your  woi*shi|)s  conclude,  that,  ahout  .lanuary,  there  came  u 
strange  Indian  from  the  north,  called  JVinnifp-ett,  commandeer  of  the  Narragf.fi- 
sets.  But  he  came  hither  with  a  pass  fi-om  IMr.  John  H'inthrop.  Upon  which 
pass,  as  we  remember,  the  occasion  of  his  coming  was  expressed,  namely,  to 
be  cured  and  healed  ;  and  if,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  there  hath  been 
any  assembly  or  meeting  of  the  Indians,  or  of  their  sagamores,  we  know  not 
[of  it.]  We  heard  that  he  hjith  been  upon  Long  Island,  about  Nayacke,  where 
he  hath  been  for  the  most  j)art  of  the  winter,  and  hath  had  several  Indiana 
with  him,  but  what  he  hath  negotiated  with  them  remains  to  us  unknown  : 
only  this  we  know,  that  what  your  woi-shijjs  lay  unto  our  charge  are  false 
rej)orts,  and  feigned  informations." 

The  war  with  Jlscassasutic,  of  which  we  shall  give  all  the  particidare  m  om 
possession,  was  the  next  aflair  of  any  considerable  moment  in  the  life  of 
Alnis^-et.  / 

In  U)5i,  the  government  of  Rhode  Island  commimicated  to  Massachnsetts, 
that  ifie  last  summer,  JVinis!;ret,  without  any  cause,  "that  he  doth  so  nnich  as 
allege,  fell  upon  the  Long  Island  Indians,  our  friends  and  tributaries,"  and 
killed  many  of  them,  an«4  took  others  ])risoners,  and  would  not  restore  them. 
'This  summer  lie  bath  made  two  assaidts  upon  them;  in  one  whereof  he 
killed  a  man  and  woman,  that  lived  nj)on  the  land  of  the  English,  and  withit 

*  A  Dulrli  offirer,  whose  duly  is  similar  to  thai  of  treasurer  amotiE;-  the  Eiij^lish. 
t  To  li^ht  their  pipes,  doubtless — the  Dutch  affreeiiig  well,  in  liie  particular  of  sm  )kiny 
witl)  the  Indians. 
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one  ol  tiieir  townships;,  and  another  Indian,  that  kept  the  cows  of  the  Eng- 
lish." He  had  <lrawn  many  of  tlie  foreign  Indians  down  from  Connecticut 
and  Hudson  Rivers,  who  rende/.voused  upon  Winthrop's  Island,  where  tl)ey 
killed  some  of  his  cattle.*  This  war  liegan  in  I65I3,  and  continued  "  several 
years."  f 

The  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  seemed  blind  to  all  complaints 
against  Uncos  ,•  hut  the  Narragnnsets  were  watched  and  harassed  without 
ceasing.  Wherever  we  meet  with  an  unpublished  document  of  those  times, 
the  fiict  is  very  apparent  The  chief  of  the  writere  of  the  hiatory  of  that 
period  copy  from  the  records  of  the  United  Colonies,  which  accounts  for 
their  making  out  a  good  case  for  the  English  and  Mohegans.  The  spirit 
which  actuated  the  grave  commissioners  is  easily  discovereil,  and  I  need  only 
refer  my  readers  to  the  case  of  Miantunnomoh.  Desperate  errors  require 
others,  oftentimes  still  more  desperate,  until  the  first  a])pear  small  compared 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  last!  It  is  all  along  discoverable,  that  those 
veneraMe  records  are  made  up  from  one  kind  of  evick^ice,  and  that  when  a 
Nurnigimset  appeared  in  his  own  defence,  so  many, of  his  enemies  stood 
ready  to  give  him  the  lie,  that  his  indignant  spirit  could  not  stoop  to  contra- 
dict or  parley  with  them  ;  and  thu^  his  assumed  guilt  passed  on  for  history. 
The  long-silenced  and  Ijorne-down  friend  of  the  Indians  of  Mooseliausic,J  no 
longer  sleeps.  Amidst  Iiis  toils  and  perils,  he  found  time  to  raise  his  pen  in 
their  defence :  and  though  his  letters  for  a  season  slept  with  Ixim,  they  are  now 
awiiking  at  the  voice  of  day. 

When  the  English  had  resolved,  in  1654,  to  send  a  force  against  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  because  they  had  had  difficulties  and  wars  with  Ascassasotic,  as  wo 
have  related,  Mr.  WUliams  expressed  his  views  of  the  matter  in  a  letter  to  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts  as  follows : — "The  cause  and  root  of  all  the  present 
mischiefs  is  the  pride  of  two  h&yha.r'mn&,  JiscassasoticL,  the  Lon<r  Island  sachem, 
and  jVentkunal  of  the  Narigenset.  The  former  is  proud  and  foolish,  the  latter 
is  proud  and  fierce.  1  have  not  seen  him  these  many  years,  yet,  from  their 
sol»er  men,  I  hear  he  pleads,  1st.  that  Jlsctissasotick,  a  very  inferior  sachem, 
(l>earing  himself  upon  the  English,)  h.itli  slain  three  or  four  of  his  peoj)le, 
and  since  that  sent  him  challenges  and  darings  to  fight  and  mend  himself. 
2d.  He,  JVencAunaf,  consulted  by  solemn  messengers,  with  the  chief  of  the  Eng- 
lish governors,  Maj.  Endicol,  then  governor  of  the  Massachusetts,  who  sent  him 
an  implicit  consent  to  right  himself:  upon  which  they  all  plead  that  the  English 
have  just  occasion  of  displeasure.  3d.  After  he  had  taken  revenge  upon  the 
Long  Islanders,  and  brought  away  about  14  captives,  (divers  of  them  chief 
women.)  yet  he  restored  them  all  again,  upon  the  mediation  and  desire  of  the 
English.  4th.  After  this  i)eace  [was]  made,  the  Long  Islanders  pretending 
to  visit  J^tmekunat  at  Block  Island,  slaughtered  of  his  Narragansets  near  30 
|)ersons,  at  midnight ;  two  of  them  of  great  note,  especially  fVepiteammock^s 
Bon,  to  whom  JVenekunat  was  uncle.  5th.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  war, 
although  he  had  drawn  down  the  inlanders  to  his  assistance,  yet,  upon  pro- 
testation of  the  English  against  his  proceedings,  he  retreated  and  dissolved  Iiis 
army.  § 

The  great  Indian  apostle  looked  not  so  much  into  these  particulars,  being 
entirely  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  praying  Indians:  hut  yet  we  occasionally 
meet  with  him,  and  will  here  introduce  him,  as  an  evidence  against  the 
proceedings  of  Uncos,  and  his  friends  the  connnissioners : 

"  The  case  of  the  Nipmuk  Indians,  so  far  as  by  the  best  and  most  credible  ia 
telligence,  1  have  understood,  presented  to  the  honored  general  court,  [of  Mas- 
sachusetts,] 1.  Uncos  his  men,  at  unawares,  set  uj)on  an  unarmed  poor  ^•eopls 
and  slew  eight  jjcrsoiis,  and  carried  captive  twenty-four  women  and  childroa 
2.  Some  of  tliese  were  subjects  to  ftlassachusetts  government,  by  beinjj  tlie 
subjects  oi'%Jostas.  ||  3.  They  sued  for  relief  to  the  worshipful  governor  and 
magistrates.  4,  They  were  pleased  to  send,  (by  some  Indians,)  a  commission 
to  CapL  Denison,  [of  Stonington,]  to  demand  these  captives.    5.  Uncos  hi* 

*  Mamacript  documents.  \  IVc<k/'«  Hist.  Long  Island,  %  Providence. 

^  From  the  original  letter,  in  manuscript,  ainung  llie  liles  in  our  State-house 
I  Cion  of  ChikatcadnU. 
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answer  was,  (as  T  lieard,)  insolent.  6.  They  did  not  only  alnise  the  women 
by  filtliiness,  but  liave,  since  this  demand,  sold  away  (as  I  hear)  some  or  all 
of  those  captives.  7.  Tlie  jwor  bereaved  Indians  wait  to  see  what  yon  please  t© 
do.  8.  Yon  were  pleased  to  tell  them,  yon  would  present  it  to  the  free  conrt, 
and  they  should  ex])ect  their  answer  from  them,  which  they  now  wait  for. 
9.  JVenecroJl,  yea,  all  the  Indians  of  the  country,  wait  to  see  the  issue  of  tliis 
matter."  * 

This  memorial  is  dated  12th  May,  1659,  and  signed  by  John  Eliot ;  from 
which  it  is  evident  there  had  been  great  delay  in  relieving  those  tlistressed 
by  the  haughty  Uncos.  And  yet,  if  he  were  caused  to  make  remiuieration  iu 
any  way,  we  do  not  find  any  accotmt  of  it. 

In  1(>(J0,  "  the  general  court  of  Connecticut  did,  by  their  letters  directed  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  other  colonies,  this  last  summer,  represent  an 
intolerable  affront  done  by  the  Narraganset  Indians,  and  the  same  was  now 
complaine^l  of  by  the  English  living  at  a  new  plantation  at  Mohegan,  viz. 
that  some  Indians  did,  in  the  dead  time  of  the  night,  shoot  eight  bullets  into 
an  English  house,  and  fired  the  same;  wherein  five  Englishmen  were  asleep. 
Of  which  insolency  the  Narraganset  sachems  have  so  far  taken  notice,  as  to 
send  a  slight  excuse  by  Maj.  ^therton,  that  they  did  neither  consent  to  nor 
allow  of  siK'h  practices,  but  make  no  tender  of  satisfaction."  f  But  they 
asked  the  privilege  to  meet  the  commissioners  at  their  next  session,  at  which 
time  they  gave  them  to  undei*stand  that  satisfaction  should  be  made.  This 
could  not  have  been  other  than  a  reasonable  request,  but  it  was  iiot  granted ; 
an<l  messengers  were  forthwith  ordered  to  "  repair  to  JVinigret,  Pessiciis, 
Woquacanoose,  and  the  rest  of  the  Narraganset  sachems,"  to  demand  "  at  Ic.nst 
four  of  the  chief  of  them  that  shot  into  the  English  house."  And  in  case 
they  should  not  be  delivered,  to  demand  five  hundred  fathoms  of  wampum. 
They  were  directed,  in  particular,  to  "charge  JVinigret  with  breach  of  cove- 
nant, and  higli  neglect  of  their  order,  sent  them  by  Maj.  fiWard,  six  years 
since,  not  to  invade  the  Long  Island  Indians ;  and  [that  they]  do  account  the 
surprising  the  Long  Island  Indians  at  Gull  Island,  and  murdering  of  them, 
to  be  an  insolent  carriage  to  the  English,  and  a  barbarous  and  inhuman  act." 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  charges,  and  five  hundred  and 
ninety-five  \  fathoms  of  wampum  was  the  pi-ice  demanded  for  them ;  and  "  the 
general  court  of  Connecticut  is  desired  and  em[)owered  to  send  a  convenient 
company  of  men,  under  some  discreet  leader,  to  force  satisfiiction  of  the 
same  above  said,  and  the  charges  of  recovering  the  same ;  and  in  case  tlie 
persons  be  delivered,  they  shall  be  sent  to  Karbadoes,"  ■§  and  sold  for  slaves. 

Jt  appears  that  the  force  sent  by  Connecticut  could  not  collect  the  wampiuti, 
«or  secure  the  offenders  ;  but  for  the  payment,  condescended  to  take  a  mortgage 
of  all  the  Narraganset  countrj',  with  the  provision  that  it  should  be  void,  if  it 
were  paid  in  four  months.  Quissoqutis,  \\  JVeneglud^  and  Scuttupy'i  signed  the 
deed. 

JYinigret  did  not  engage  with  the  other  Narraganset  chiefs,  ki  Philip's  war 
Dr.  Mather  **  calls  him  an  "  old  crafty  sachem,  who  had  with  some  of  his  men 
withdrawn  himself  from  the  rest."  He  must  at  this  time  have  been  "an  old 
eachem,"  for  we  meet  with  him  as  a  chief,  as  early  as  1G;J2. 

Although  JVinigret  was  not  personally  engaged  in  Philip's  war,  still  he 
must  have  suffered  considerably  from  it ;  otleu  being  obliged  to  send  his 
people  to  the  English,  to  gratify  some  whim  or  caprice,  and  at  other  times 
to  appear  himself.  On  10  Sept.  1675,  eight  of  his  men  came  as  ambassadors 
to  Boston,  "  having  a  ceitificate  from  Ca{)t  Smiih^  ft  who  o\VTied  a  large 

*  Manuscript  state  paper,  t  Record  of  the  United  Colonies,  in  Hazard. 

X  The  additional  ninety-five  was  for  another  oflence,  viz.  ''  for  the  insolencies  committed  at 
Mr.  Brewster's,  in  killing  an  Indian  servant  at  Mrs.  Brewster's  feet,  to  her  great  affrightment, 
•ind  stealing  corn,  &c.,  and  other  affronts."     Hazard,  ii.  433. 

&  Records  of  the  United  Colonies,  in  Hazard. 

ll  The  same  called  Quequegunent,  the  son  of  Magnus.  Nev.com  and  Aieashart  wei* 
witnesses.     The  deed  itself  may  be  seen  on  file  among  our  State  Papers, 

H  Grandson  of  Canonicus,  son  of  Magnus,  and  brother  of  Quequegunent. 

•*  Brief  History,  20. 

+t  Captain  Richard  Smith,  probably,  who  settled  quite  early  in  that  country.  We  find 
him  there  15  years  before  this. 
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estate  m  Nan-aganset.  After  having  finished  their  business,  they  received 
n  pass  from  the  autliorities  to  return  to  their  own  roinitry.  This  certificate 
or  pjifis  was  fastened  to  a  staff  and  carried  by  one  in  front  of  the  rest.  As 
they  were  going  out  of  Boston  "a  back  way,"  two  men  met  tiiem,  and  seized 
tipon  him  that  carried  the  pass.  Tliese  men  were  brothers,  who  had  had  a 
brother  killed  by  Philip's  men  some  time  before.  This  Indian  they  accused 
of  killing  him,  and  in  court  swore  to  liis  identity,  and  be  was  in  a  few  days 
hanged.* 

NotAvithstanding  these  affairs,  another  embassy  was  soon  afler  sent  to 
Boston.  On  the  15  September  "  the  authority  of  Boston  sent  a  party  "  to  order 
JVinip^et  to  appear  there  in  person,  to  give  an  account  of  his  sheltering 
Quazaperu,  the  squaw-sachem  of  Narraganset  He  sent  word  that  he  would 
come  **pro\ided  he  might  be  safely  returned  back."  Mr.  Smith,  "living  near 
him,  offered  himselfj  wife  and  children,  and  estate,  as  hostages"  for  his  safe 
return,  and  the  embassy  forthwith  departed  for  Boston.  A  soii,t  however,  of 
JVinigret,  was  deputed  prime  minister,  "  he  himself  being  ver}'  aged." 

Caj)tain  Smith  accompanied  them,  and  when  they  came  tc  Roxbury  they 
1^  ere  met  by  a  company  of  English  soldiers,  whose  martial  appearance  so 
frightened  them,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  tlie  presence  of  Mr.  Smiih,  tliey 
would  have  escaped  as  from  an  enemy. 

They  remained  at  Boston  several  davs,  until  "  by  degrees  they  came  to  this 
agreement :  That  they  were  to  deliver  the  squaw-sachem  within  so  many 
days  at  Boston  ;  and  the  league  of  peace  was  then  by  them  confirmed,  which 
was  much  to  the  general  satisfaction  ;  but  many  had  hard  thoughts  of  them, 
fearing  they  will  at  last  prove  treacherous."  J 

JVinigret  was  opposed  to  Christianity ;  not  perhaps  so  much  from  a  disbelief 
of  it,  as  from  a  dislike  of  the  practices  of  those  who  j)rofessed  it.  When  Mr. 
Mayhew  desired  Ninigret  to  allow  him  to  preach  to  his  peoj)le,  the  sagacious 
chief  "  bid  him  go  and  make  the  English  good  first,  and  chid  Mr.  Mayhew  for 
hindering  him  from  his  business  and  labor."  § 

There  were  other  Niantick  sachems  of  this  name,  who  succeeded  MnigrcL 
Accordmg  to  the  author  of  the  "Memoir  of  the  Mohegans,"|l  one  would 
suppose  he  was  alive  in  1716,  as  tliat  writer  himself  sxipposed ;  but  if  the 
anecdote  tliere  given  be  true,  it  related  doubtless  to  Charles  .VTnJjsfre/,  who,  I 
8up])ose,  was  his  son.  He  is  mentioned  by  Mason,  in  his  history  of  the  Pequot 
war,  as  having  received  a  part  of  the  goods  taken  from  Captain  Stone,  at  the 
lime  he  was  killed  by  the  Pequots,  in  1034.  The  time  of  liis  death  has  not 
been  ascertained. 

The  burying-places  of  the  family  of  JVinisrret  are  in  Charle^to^vn,  R.  I.  It 
is  said  that  the  old  chief  was  buried  at  a  place  called  Burying  Hill,  "a  mile 
from  the  street."  A  stone  in  one  of  the  places  of  interment  has  this  inscri])* 
lion : — 

"  Here  leth  the  Body  of  George,  the  son  of  Chtaies  Ninigret,  TGvg  of  the 
Natives,  and  of  Hannah  his  Wife,     Died  Decern'',  y  ifti,  1732:  aged  6  mo." 

"  George,  the  last  king,  was  brother  of  Mary  Sachem,  who  is  now,  [1832,] 
Bok  heir  to  the  crown.  Mary  does  not  know  her  age  ;  but  from  data  given  by 
her  husband,  John  Harry,  she  must  be  about  66.  Her  mother's  father  wiia 
George  JVinigret.  Thomas  his  son  was  the  next  king.  Esther,  sister  of  Thomas. 
George,  the  brother  of  Mary  above  named,  and  the  last  king  crowned,  died 
aged  about  20  years.  George  was  son  of  Esther.  Mary  has  daughters,  but  no 
sons."  H 

On  a  division  of  the  captive  Pequots,  in  1637,  Ninisp'et  was  to  have  twenty 
"  when  he  should  satisfy  for  a  mare  of  Elttceed  **  Pomroye's  killed  by  his  men  " 
This  remained  unsettled  in  1659,  a  space  of  twenty-two  years.  This  debt 
certainly  was  ovllawed!  Poquin,  or  Poquoiam,  was  the  name  of  the  man  who 
killed  the  mare.ft  He  was  a  Pequot,  and  brother-in-law  to  Mianlunnonon^ 
and  was  among  those  cai)tives  assigned  to  him  at  their  final  disi)ersion,  wheq 

•  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  30.  t  Probably  Catapazat. 

LOId  Indian  Chronicle,  32.  $  Douglas's  Summary,  ii   il8. 

in  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist,  Soc.  he.  83.  IT  MS.  communication  of  Rev.  iVm.  EUf 

Pamiliarlv  called  Elty,  probably  from  Eltwood.  ft  Hazard,  ii.  188,  ISy. 
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the  Pequot  war  was  ended  ;  at  which  time  Pomeroy  states  "  all  sorts  of  hoi-sea 
were  at  an  high  prire."  Miantunnomoh  had  ajjreed  to  pay  the  demand,  but 
his  deatii  prevented  him.  JVinifcret  was  called  upon,  as  he  inherited  a 
considei-able  part  of  Miantunnomoh^s  estate,  esjiecially  his  part  of  the  Pequots, 
of  vvi.iin  Poquoiam  was  one.  He  was  aftei-wards  called  a  Ninntick  and 
brother  i^ret.* 

PEsai  ften  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  though  under  a  variety 

of  naiQidfli,  bom  about  1(J2JJ,  and,  consequently,  was  about  20  years  of  age 

when  his  'Uier,  Miantunnoinoh,  was  killed. f  The  same  arbitrary  course,  as 
we  have  oeen  already  in  the  present  chapter,  was  pursued  towards  hitn  by  the 
English,  as  ha<l  been  l)etbre  towards  Miantunnomoh,  aiul  still  continued 
towards  J^mgret,  and  other  Nairaganset  chiefs.  Mr.  CobbetX  makes  this 
record  of  him :  "  In  the  year  1645,  proud  Pessacus  with  his  Narragansets,  with 
whom  JVintgret  and  his  Niantigs  join ;  so  as  to  provoke  the  English  to  a  just 
war  against  them.  And,  accordingly,  forces  were  sent  from  all  tlie  towns  to 
meet  at  Boston,  and  did  so,  an<l  had  a  party  of  fifty  horse  to  go  with  them 
imder  Mr.  Leveret,  as  the  captain  of  the  horse."  Edward  Gibbons  was 
commander  in  chieli  and  Mr.  Thompson,  pastor  of  the  church  in  liraintree, 
"  was  to  sound  the  silver  trumpet  along  with  his  army."§  But  they  were 
met  by  deputies  from  Pessactus  and  the  other  chiefs,  and  an  accommodation 
took  j)lace,  as  irientioned  in  the  account  of  J^nigret. 

The  commissioners,  having  met  at  New  Haven  m  September  1646,  expected, 
according  to  the  treaty  nia<le  at  Boston  with  the  Narragansets,  as  particu- 
larized in  the  life  of  Uncas,  that  they  would  now  meet  them  here  to  settle  the 
remaining  difficidties  with  that  chief.  But  the  time  having  nefirly  exjtired, 
and  none  appearing,  "the  commissioners  did  seriously  consider  ,what  course 
should  be  taken  with  them.  They  called  to  minds  their  breach  of  couenaut 
in  all  the  articles,  that  when  aboue  1300  fiidome  of  wampan  was  due  they 
sent,  as  if  they  woidd  ynit  a  scorne  vpon  the  [English,]  20  fatliome,  and  a  few 
old  kettles."  The  Narragansets  said  it  was  owing  to  the  backwardness  of 
the  Nianticks  that  the  wampiun  had  not  been  paid,  and  the  Nianticks  laid  it 
to  the  Narragansets.  One  hundred  fathom  had  been  sent  to  the  governor 
of  Massjichusetts  as  a  present  by  the  Nianticks,  they  promising  "to  send 
what  was  due  to  the  colonies  uery  speedily,"  but  he  would  not  accept  of  it 
He  told  them  they  might  leave  it  with  Cuchamakin,  and  when  they  had 
j)erformed  the  rest  of  their  agreement,  "he  would  consider  of  it."  The 
cojnmissioners  had  luiderstood,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Narraganscl 
sachems  had  raised  wampiun  among  their  men,  "and  by  good  euidence  it 
appearefl,  that  by  presents  of  wampum,  they  are  practisinge  with  the  Mohawkes, 
and  with  the  Indyans  in  those  parts,  to  engjige  them  in  some  designe  against 
the  English  and  Vncus.^''  Therefore,  "  the  commissioners  haue  a  cleare  way 
open  to  right  themsehies,  accordinge  to  iustice  by  war;  yet  to  shew  how  highly 
they  prize  peace  with  all  men,  and  particularly  to  manifest  their  forbearance  and 
long  sufferinge  to  these  biu-barians,  it  was  agreede,  that  first  the  forementioned 
present  sliould  be  returned,"  and  then  a  declaration  of  war  to  follow. 

At  the  same  court,  complaint  was  brought  against  the  people  of  Pessacus  by 
"Mr.  Pelham  on  behalf  of  Richard  Woody  and  Mr.  Pincham^  [Phxhon,'^  that 
they  had  committed  simdry  thefts.  Mr.  Brown,  on  behalf  of  Wm.  Smith  of 
Rehol)oth,  preferred  a  similar  charge;  but  the  Indians  having  no  knowledge  of 
tlie  [)rocedure,  it  was  suspended. 

Thus  the  Nairagansets  were  suffered  to  remain  unmolested  until  the  nex* 
year,  and  we  do  not  hear  that  the  story  about  their  hiring  the  Mohawks  and 
others  to  assist  them  against  Uncas  and  the  English,  turned  out  to  be  any 
thing  else  but  a  sort  of  bugbear,  probably  invented  by  the  Mohegans.  "One 
principall  cause  of  the  comissioners  meetinge  together  at  this  time,  [26  July, 
1647,1  being,"  say  the  records,  "  to  consider  what  course  should  be  held  with 
the  Nan-aganset  Indyans  ; "  the  charges  being  at  this  time  much  the  same  as 
at  the   previous  meeting.     It  was  therefore  ordered  that  Thomas  Stanton, 

*  See  Hazard,  ii.  152. 

t  IMS.  letter,  subscribed  with  the  mark  of  the  sachem  Pumham,  on  the  file  at  our  capita^ 
(Mass.) 
t  MS.  Narrative.  }  Mather's  Relation,  and  Hazard 
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Benedvt  .Arnold,  and  Sergeant  Waite  should  be  sent  to  Pessaclcs,  JVenegratt 
and  Wihetamuk,  f)  know  why  they  had  not  paid  the  wampiiui  as  tliey  agreed, 
and  why  they  did  not  come  to  New  Haven ;  and  that  now  they  might  meet 
Uncas  at  Boston ;  and  therefore  were  advised  to  attend  there  witliout  delay ; 
but  "yf  they  refuse  or  delay,  they  intend  to  send  no  more,"  and  they  must 
abide  the  consequences.  When  the  English  messengers  had  delivered  their 
message  to  Pessacus,  he  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

"  The  reason  I  did  not  meet  the  English  sachems  at  New  Haven  last  year, 
is,  they  did  not  notify  me.  It  is  true  I  have  broken  my  covenant  these  two 
years,  and  that  now  is,  and  constantly  has  been,  the  grief  of  my  sjjirit.  And 
the  reason  I  do  not  meet  them  now  at  Boston  is  liecause  I  am  sick.  If  I  were 
but  pretty  well  I  would  go.  I  have  sent  my  mind  in  full  to  JMini^et,  and 
what  he  does  I  will  abide  by.  I  have  sent  Poivpynamett  and  Pomumsks  to  go 
and  hear,  and  testify  that  I  have  betrusted  my  full  mind  with  J^tntgratt.  You 
know  well,  however,  that  when  I  made  that  covenant  two  years  ago,  I  did  it 
in  fear  of  the  army  that  I  did  see ;  and  though  the  English  kept  their  cove- 
nant with  me,  yet  they  were  ready  to  go  to  Narragjinset  and  kill  me,  and 
the  commissioners  said  they  would  do  it,  ii*  I  did  not  sign  what  they  had 
written." 

Moyanno,  another  chief^  said  he  had  confided  the  business  with  JSIxnigret  last 
spring,  and  woidd  now  abide  by  whatever  he  should  do. 

When  the  English  messengers  returned  and  made  known  what  had  been 
done,  the  commissioners  said  that  Pc5*aa«' speech  contained  "seuerall  pas- 
sages of  vntnith  and  guile,  and  [they]  were  vnsatisfyed." 

What  mesisures  the  Whites  took  "to  right  themselues,"  or  whether  any, 
fmmediately,  is  not  very  distinctly  stated ;  but,  the  next  year,  1648,  there  were 
8t,'me  military  movements  of  the  English,  and  a  company  of  soldiere  was  sent 
into  Narraganset,  occasioned  by  the  non-pjiyment  of  the  tril)ute,  and  some 
other  less  important  mattere.  Pessacus,  having  knowledge  of  their  approach, 
fled  to  Rhode  Island.  ^Ninicrajl  entertained  them  courteously,  (there  they 
staid  the  Lord's  day,)  and  came  back  with  them  to  Mr.  Willianis'',  and  then 
Pessacus  and  Canonicus'  son,  being  delivered  of  their  fear,  came  to  them ;  and 
l)eing  demanded  about  hiring  the  Mohawks  against  Uncas,  they  solemnly 
denied  it ;  only  they  confessed,  that  the  Mohawks,  l)eing  a  gi-eat  SJichem,  and 
their  ancient  friend,  and  being  come  so  near  them,  they  sent  some  20  fathom 
of  wampum  for  him  to  tread  upon,  as  the  manner  of  Indians  is."*  The 
matter  seems  to  have  rested  here  ;  Pessacus,  as  usual,  having  promised  what 
was  desired. 

This  chief  was  killed  by  the  Mohawks,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  life  of  Can 
nonicus.  His  life  was  a  scene  of  almost  j)erpetual  troubles.  As  late  as  Sep- 
tember, 16G8,  his  name  stands  first  among  others  of  his  nation,  in  a  complaint 
sent  to  them  by  Massachusetts.  The  messengers  sent  with  it  were,  RicM. 
Wayt,  Captain  IV.  fVright,  and  Captain  Sam^.  Mosdy ;  and  it  was  in  terms 
thus : — 

"  Whereas  CapL  Wm.  Hudson  and  John  ViaU  of  Boston,  in  the  name  of 
themselves  and  others,  proprietors  of  lands  and  farms  in  the  Narraganset 
country,  have  complained  unto  us,  [the  cotirt  of  Mass.,]  of  the  great  insolen- 
cies  and  injuries  offered  unto  them  and  their  people  by  several,  as  burning 
their  hay,  killing  sundry  horses,  and  in  special  manner,  about  one  month  since, 
forced  some  of  their  people  from  their  labors  in  mowing  gi-ass  upon  their  own 
land,  and  assaulted  others  in  the  high  way,  as  they  rode  about  their  occasions ; 
by  throwing  many  stones  at  them  and  their  horses,  and  beating  their  horses  as 
they  rode  upon  them,"  &c.  The  remonstrance  then  goes  on  warning  them  to 
desist,  or  otherwise  they  might  expect  severity.  Had  Mosely  l)een  as  well 
known  then  among  the  Indians,  as  he  was  aflerwanls,  his  presence  would 
doubtless  have  been  enough  o  have  caused  quietness,  as  perhaps  it  did  eve« 
at  this  time. 

■  '  — ..  ■  m 

*  Winthrop't  Journal. 
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UwcAS — Jfis  character — Connections — Geography  of  the  Mohegan  country — Genirei 
accovnt  of  that  nation — Uncas  joins  the  English  against  the  Fcrjuots — Captures  a 
chief  at  Sachem's  Head — Visits  Boston — His  speech  to  Governor  Winthrojt — Speci- 
men of  the  Mohegan  langiuige — Setjwisson — The  war  hetiocen  Uncas  and  Miantunno- 
vioh — Examination  of  its  cause — The  Karragansets  determine  to  avenge  their 
sachem's  death — Forces  raised  to  protect  Uncas — Pessacus — Great  disti-ess  of  Uncas 
— Timely  relief  from  Connecticut — Treaty  of  1G45 — Frequent  complaints  against 
Uncas — iVequask — Obechickwod — Nowe^ua — Woosam^quin. 

Uncas,  called  also  Poquin,  Poquotam,  Poquim,  sachem  of  the  Mohegiins,  ol' 
wliom  we  have  ah-eady  hail  occasion  to  say  considerable,  has  left  no  vei-y 
fevomble  character  ujKjn  record.  His  Ufe  is  a  series  of  changes,  without  any 
of  those  hrillisvnt  acts  of  magnaniuiity,  which  thi-ow  a  veil  over  numerous 
errore.  Mr.  Gookin  gives  us  this  chiu*acter  of  him  in  the  year  1G74 :  (Mr. 
James  Fitch  having  been  sent  about  this  time  to  preach  among  the  Mohegans :) 
"  I  am  apt  to  fear,"  says  he,  "  that  a  great  obstruction  unto  his  labors  is  ui  the 
sachem  of  those  Indians,  whose  name  is  Unkas ;  an  old  and  wicked,  wilful 
man,  a  drunkard,  and  otherwise  very  vjcious;  who  hath  always  been  an 
opj)oser  and  underminer  of  praying  to  Grod."  *  Nevertheless,  the  charitable 
Mr.  Hubbardf  when  he  wrote  his  Narrative,  seems  to  have  tiad  some  hopes 
tliat  he  was  a  Christian,  with  about  the  same  grounds,  nay  l)etter,  perhaps, 
than  tliose  on  which  liisliop  Warhurton  declared  Pope  to  lie  such. 

Uncas  lived  to  a  great  age.  He  was  a  sachem  before  the  Pequot  wars,  and 
was  alive  in  1G80.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Hubbard  makes  this  remark  upon  him: 
"He  is  alive  and  well,  and  may  probably  live  to  see  all  his  enemies  buried 
before  him.''f 

From  an  epitaph  on  one  of  his  sons,  copied  in  the  Historical  Collections, 
we  do  not  infer,  as  the  writer  there  seems  to  have  done,  "that  the  race  of 
Uncas ^  was  "obnoxious  in  collonial  histoi-y  ;"  but  rather  attribute  it  to  some 
waggish  Englishman,  who  had  no  other  design  than  that  of  niakuig  sport  for 
himself  and  otiiers  of  hke  humor.  It  is  upon  his  toml)-stoue,  and  is  aa 
follows : — 

*'  Here  lies  the  body  of  Sunseeto 
Own  son  to  Uncas  grandson  to  OnekoX 
Wlio  were  the  famous  sachems  of  Mohegan 
But  now  they  are  all  dead  I  think  it  is  werheegen."  $ 

The  connections  of  Uncas  were  somewhat  numerous,  and  the  names  of 
several  of  them  will  be  found  as  we  proceed  with  his  life,  and  elsewhere. 
Oneko,  a  son,  was  the  most  noted  of  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  1G75,  Uncas  was  ordered  to  appeal-  at  Boston 
and  to  surrender  his  arms  to  the  English,  and  give  such  other  security  for  his 
neutrality  or  cooperation  in  the  war  now  begun  between  the  English  and 
Warnpanoags,  as  might  be  required  of  him.  The  messenger  who  was  sent  to 
make  this  requisition,  soon  returned  to  Boston,  accompanied  by  three  sons  of 
Uncas  and  about  60  of  his  men,  and  a  quantity  of  arms.  The  two  younger 
sons  were  taken  into  custody  as  hostages,  and  sent  to  Catnbridge,  where  they 
were  remaining  as  late  as  the  10  November  following.  Tliey  are  said  to  have 
been  at  this  time  not  far  from  30  years  of  age,  but  their  names  are  not  men- 


*  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Sac.  i.  208.  Moheek,  since  Montville,  Connecticut,  about  10  miles 
north  of  New  Loudon,  is  the  place  "  where  Unkas,  and  his  sons,  and  Wanuho,  are  sachems." 
Ibid. 

t  Hist.  New  En^.  464. — "  Allhoii^h  he  be  a  friend  to  the  English,  yet  he  and  all  his  men 
continue  pagans  still,"  1G76.     Dr.  f.  Mather,  Brief  Hist.  45. 

X  The  writer  or  sculptor  no  doubt  meant  the  contrary  of  this,  if,  indeed,  he  may  be  said  l« 
have  meant  anj-  thing. 

$  A  genuine  Indian  word,  and,  as  it  is  used  here,  means,  simply,  weW.  "Then  they  bid 
me  stir  my  instep,  to  see  if  that  were  frozen  :  I  did  so.  When  they  saw  that,  they  said  thai 
was  wnrregen.^'     Sloe),  well's  Nar.  of  his  Captivity  among  the  Indians  in  1677. 
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tioucd.*     Ori'-ko  was  employed  with  his  60  men,  and  proceeded  on  an  expe- 
dition, as  will  be  found  stated  elsewhere. 

Uncaa  was  originally  a  Pequot,  and  one  of  the  26  war  captains  of  that 
famous,  but  ill-fated  nation.  Upon  some  intestine  commotions,  he  revolted 
against  his  sachem,  and  set  up  for  himself.  This  took  place  about  tiie  time 
that  nation  became  known  to  the  English,  perhaps  in  1634  or  5;  or,  a^  it 
would  seem  from  some  circumstwices,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Pequot  war. 
Peters,  f  an  author  of  not  much  authority,  says,  that  the  "  colonists  declared 
him  King  of  Mohegan,  to  reward  him  for  deserting  Sassciciisy  We  are  told, 
by  the  same  author,  that,  after  the  death  of  Uncas,  Oneko  would  not  deed  any 
lands  to  the  colony;  upon  which  he  was  deposed,  and  his  natural  brother, 
AbimiUck^  was,  by  the  English,  advanced  to  the  office  of  chief  sachem. 
Oneko,  not  acknowledging  the  validity  of  this  procedure,  sold,  in  process  of 
time,  all  his  lands  to  two  individuals,  named  Mason  and  Harrison.  Bat, 
meantime,  AbimUeck  sold  the  same  lands  to  the  colony.  A  lawsuit  followed, 
and  was,  at  first,  decided  in  favor  of  the  colony  ;  but,  on  a  second  trial.  Mason 
and  Harrison  got  the  case — but  not  the  property ;  for,  as  Peters  tells  us,  "  the 
colony  kept  possession  under  Abimileck,  their  created  King  of  Mohegan,"  and 
**  foimd  means  to  confound  the  claim  of  those  competitors  witliout  establishing 
their  own." 

By  the  revolt  of  Uncos,  the  Pequot  territories  became  divided,  and  that  part 
called  Moheag,  or  Mohegan,  fell  generally  under  his  dominion,  and  extended 
from  near  the  Connecticut  River  on  the  south,  to  a  space  of  disputed  country 
on  the  north,  next  the  Narragansets.  By  a  recurrence  to  our  account  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Pequots  and  Narragansets,  a  pretty  clear  idea  may  be  had 
of  all  three. 

This  sachem  seems  early  to  have  courted  the  favor  of  the  English,  which, 
it  is  reasonable  to  supfHJse,  was  occasioned  by  the  fear  he  was  in  from  his 
potent  and  warlike  neighbors,  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south.  In  May, 
1637,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  join  the  Euglish  in  their  war  upon  the 
Pequots.  Knowing  the  relation .  in  which  he  stood  to  them,  the  English  at 
first  were  nearly  as  afraid  of  Uncos  and  his  men,  as  they  were  of  the  Pequots. 
But  when,  on  the  15  of  the  same  month,  they  had  arrived  at  Saybrook  fort,  a 
circumstance  happened  that  tended  much  to  remove  their  suspicions,  and  is 
related  by  Dr.  Mather  as  follows:  "Some  of  Uncos  his  men  being  then  at 
Saybrook,  in  order  to  assisting  the  English  against  the  Pequots,  espied  seven 
Indians,  and  slily  encompassing  them,  slew  five  of  them,  and  took  one  prison- 
er, and  brought  him  to  the  English  fort,  which  was  great  satisfaction  and  en- 
couragement to  the  English ;  who,  before  that  exploit,  had  many  fears  touch- 
ing the  fidelity  of  the  Moheag  Indians.  He  whom  they  took  prisoner  was  a 
perfidious  villain,  one  that  could  speak  English  well,  having  in  times  past 
lived  in  the  fort,  and  knowing  all  the  English  there,  had  been  at  the  slaughter- 
ing of  all  the  English  that  were  slaughtered  thereabouts.  He  was  a  contin- 
ual spy  about  the  fort,  informing  Sassacus  of  what  he  could  learn.  When 
this  bloody  traitor  was  executed,  his  limbs  were  by  violence  pulled  from  one 
another,  and  bui-ned  to  ashes.  Some  of  the  Indian  executioners  barbarously 
taking  his  flesh,  they  gave  it  to  one  another,  and  did  eat  it,  withal  singing 
about  the  fire."  % 

Notvvithstanding,  both  Uncos  and  Mtantunnomnh  were  accused  of  harboring 
fugitive  Pequots,  aner  the  ftlystic  fight,  as  our  accounts  will  abundantly  prove. 
It  is  true  they  had  agreed  not  to  harbor  them,  but  perhaps  the  philanth)  opist 
will  not  judge  them  harder  for  erring  on  the  score  of  mercy,  than  their  Eng- 
lish fi-iends  for  their  strictly  religious  perseverance  in  revenge. 

A  traditionary  story  of  Uncos  pursuing,  overtaking,  and  executing  a  Pequot 
sachem,  as  ^ven  in  the  Historical  Collections,  may  not  be  unqualifiedly  true. 
It  was  after  Mystic  fight,  and  is  as  follows:  Most  of  the  English  forces  pur- 
sued the  fugitives  by  water,  westward,  while  some  followed  by  land  with 
Uncos  and  bis  Indians.  At  a  point  of  land  in  Guilford,  they  came  upon  a 
great  Pequot  sachem,  and  a  few  of  his  men.     Knowing  they  were  pursuet^ 

•  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  15.  t  In  his  Hist,  of  Connecticut. 

X  Relation  of  the  Troubles,  &c.  46. 
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they  had  gone  into  an  adjacent  peninsula,  "hoping  their  purauers  would  . 
liave  passed  l)y  tliein.  But  Uncus  knew  Indian's  cratt,  and  ordered  some  of 
his  men  to  search  that  jioint.  The  Pequots  perceiving  that  tliey  were  pur 
sued,  swam  over  the  mouth  of  the  hai'bor,  wliich  is  naiTow.  But  the/  were 
waylaid,  and  talien  as  tliey  landed.  The  sachem  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  to 
death.  Uncos  shot  him  with  an  aiTow,  cut  off  his  head,  and  stuck  it  up  in 
the  crotch  of  a  large  oak-tree  near  the  hai'bor,  where  the  skull  remained  for 
a  great  many  yeai-s."  *  This  was  the  origin  of  Sachem's  Head,  by  which 
name  the  harbor  of  Guilford  is  well-known  to  coasters. 

Dr.  Mather  records  llie  expedition  of  the  English,  but  makes  no  mention  of 
Uncos.  He  says,  they  set  out  from  Saybrook  tort,  and  "  sailed  westward  in 
l)ursuit  of  the  Tequota,  who  were  fled  that  way.  Sailing  along  to  the  westward 
of  Mononow~iittuck,  the  wind  not  answering  their  desires,  they  cast  anchor." 
"  Some  scatteruig  Pequots  were  then  taken  and  slain,  as  also  the  Pequot 
sacliem,  betbre  expressedjf  had  his  head  cut  ofij  whence  tliat  place  did  bear 
the  name  of  Sachem's  Head."| 

Uncas's  fear  of  the  Pecjuots  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  his  hostility  to 
them ;  and  when  he  saw  them  vanquished,  he  probably  began  to  relent  his 
unprovoked  severity  towards  his  comitrymen,  many  of  whom  were  his  near 
relations ;  and  this  may  account  for  his  endeavors  to  screen  some  of  thetn 
fi-om  tlieir  more  vindii-tive  enemies.  The  next  spring  after  the  war,  5  March^ 
1638,  "  Unkus,  alias  Okoco,  the  Monahegan  sachem  in  the  twist  of  Pequod 
River,  came  to  Boston  with  37  men.  He  came  from  Connecticut  with  Mr. 
Haynes,  and  tendered  the  governor  a  j)resent  of  20  fathom  of  w&mpum. 
This  was  at  court,  and  it  was  thought  tit  by  the  council  to  refuse  it,  till  he 
had  given  satisfaction  about  the  Pequots  he  kept,  &c.  Upon  this -be  was 
much  dejected,  and  made  account  we  would  have  killed  him  ;  but,  two  days 
after,  having  received  good  satisfaction  of  his  innocency,  &c.  and  he  promis- 
ing to  submit  to  the  order  of  the  English,  touching  the  Pequots  he  had,  and 
the  differences  between  the  Narragansetts  and  him,  w^e  accepted  his  present. 
And  about  half  an  hour  after,  he  came  to  the  governor,"  and  made  tl*e  foUow- 
uig  speech.     Layhig  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  he  said, 

"  This  heart  is  not  mine,  but  yours.  I  have  no  men :  they  are  all  yours.  Com- 
mand me  any  diffictdt  thing,  I  will  do  it.  I  will  not  believe  any  Indums'  words 
against  the  English.  If  any  man  shall  kill  an  Englishman,  1  will  j)ut  him  to 
death,  were  he  never  so  dear  to  me." 

"So  the  governor  gave  him  a  fair  red  coat,  and  defrayed  his  and  his  men's 
diet,  and  gave  them  corn  to  relieve  them  homeward,  and  a  letter  of  protection 
to  all  men,  &c.  and  he  departed  very  joyful."  § 

For  the  gratification  of  the  curious,  we  give,  from  Dr.  Edivards's  "  Observa- 
tions on  the  Mnhkekaneew  [Mohegan]  Language,"  the  Lord's  prayer  in  that 
dialect.  '■^  JVogh-nuh,  ne  spummuck  oi-e-on,  tough  mau-weh  wneh  totu-ko-se-auk 
7ie-an-7ie  an-nu-woi-e-on.  Taugh  ne  aun-chu-wvi-am-mun  tva-weh-tu-seek  ma- 
weh  iwh  pum-meh,  JVe  ae-noi-hit-teeh  mau-weh  aw-au-neek  noh  hkey  oie-dieek^ 
ne  aun-chu-iPiU-am-mun,  ne  au-noi-hit-teet  neek  spum-muk  oie-cheek.  Men-e 
nau-nuh  noo-nooh  wvh-ham-avk  tqvx)gh  nuh  uh-huy-u-tam-auk  ngum-mau-weh 
Ohq-u-'ut-a-mou-we-nau-nuh  au-neh  mu-ma-choi-e-au-keh  he  anneh  ohq-u-ut-a- 
viou-woi-e-auk  num-peh  neek  mu-ma-cheh  an-neh-o-quau-keet.  Cheen  hqu-uk- 
quau-cheh-si-u-keh  an-neh-e-henau-nuh.  Pan-nee-weh  htou-we-nau-nuh  neen 
maum-teh-keh.  Ke-ah  ng-weh-cheh  kwi-ou-wau-ioeh  mau-weh  noh  pum-meh;  kt- 
an-woi ;  es-tah  aw-aun  w-tin-noi-yu-tpun  ne  au-noi-e-yon ;  han-wee-weh  ne  kt- 
in-noi-een." 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  Mohegans,  the  Pequots,  tlie  Narragansets  and 
Nipinucks ;  or  so  nesir  did  they  approach  one  another,  that  each  could  under- 
stand the  other  thvou^h  the  united  extent  of  their  territories. 

Uncos  was  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  all  the  wars  against  his  country- 
men, on  tlie  part  of  th<}  English,  during  his  life-tune.j|  He  shielded  some  of 
tilt  infant  settlements  of  Connecticut  in  times  of  troulales,  especially  Norw  ^h 

*  Hist.  Guilford,  in  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  100. 

t  His  name  is  not  mentione  I.  \  Relation,  49. 

{    WiiUhrop,  Jour.  i.  265-6.  Ij  MS.  coffimunicalion  of  Rev.  Mr.  E(y 
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To  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  the  Mohegans  seemed  more  particiiluriy 
attached  pi-obably  fix>in  the  cu'cumstance  of  some  of  its  settlers  iiaving 
rehevejl  them  when  besieged  by  J^migrtt,  as  will  be  found  related  in  the 
ensuing  history.  The  remnant  of  the  Mohegans,  in  1768,  was  settled  in  the 
north-east  corner  of  New  London,  about  five  miles  soutli  of  Norwich ;  at 
which  place  tliey  had  a  reservation. 

The  Mohegaas  had  a  burying-place  called  tlie  Royal  burying-frroujid,  and 
tliis  was  set  apart  for  the  family  of  Uiicas.  It  is  close  by  the  falls  of  the  stream 
called  Yantic  River,  in  Norwich  city ;  "  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot."  The 
ground  containing  the  grave  of  Uncas  is  at  present  owned  by  C.  Goddard,  Escj. 
of  Norwich.  This  gentleman  has,  very  kudably,  caused  an  inclosure  to  be 
set  about  iu* 

When  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  had  met  in  1643,  com- 
plaint was  made  to  them  by  Uncas,  that  Miantunnomoh  had  employed  a  Peijuot 
to  kill  him,  and  that  this  Pequot  was  one  of  his  own  subjects.  He  shot  Uncas 
with  an  arrow,  and,  not  doubting  but  that  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose, 
•*  fled  to  the  Nanohiggansets,  or  their  confederates,"  and  proclaimetl  that  he 
had  killed  him.  "  But  when  it  was  known  Vncas  was  not  dead,  though 
woimded,  the  traitor  was  taught  to  say  tliat  Uncus  had  cut  tlirough  his  own 
arm  with  a  flint,  and  hired  the  Pequot  to  say  he  had  shot  and -killed  him. 
Myantinomo  being  sent  for  by  the  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  upon  another 
occasion,  brought  the  Pequot  with  him :  but  when  this  disguise  would  not 
serve,  and  that  the  English  out  of  his  [the  Pequot's]  o>vn  mouth  found  him 
guilty,  and  would  have  sent  him  to  Uncus  his  sagamore  to  be  proceeiled 
against,  Myantinomo  desired  he  might  not  be  taken  out  of  his  hands,  promising 
[that]  he  would  send  [him]  himself  to  Vncus  to  be  examined  and  |)unished ; 
but,  contrary  to  his  ])romise,  and  fearing,  as  it  a])pears,  his  own  treachery 
might  be  discouered,  he  within  a  day  or  two  cut  off  the  Peacott's  head,  tliat 
he  might  tell  no  tales.  After  tliis  some  attempts  were  made  to  |)oison  Vncus, 
and,  as  is  reported,  to  take  away  his  life  by  sorcery.  That  being  discovered, 
some  of  Sequasson^s  company,  an  Indian  sagamore  allied  to,  and  an  intimate 
confederate  with  Myantinomo,  shot  at  Uncus  as  he  was  going  down  Conectacatt 
River  with  a  arrow  or  two.  Vncus,  according  to  the  foresaid  agreement," 
which  was,  in  case  of  difliculty  between  them,  that  the  English  should  be 
applied  to  as  umpires,  complained  to  them.  They  endeavored  to  bring  about 
a  peace  between  Uncas  and  Seqimsson ;  but  Sequasson  would  hear  to  no  over- 
tures of  the  kind,  and  intimated  that  he  should  lie  borne  out  in  his  resolution 
by  Miantunnomok.  The  result  was  the  war  of  which  we  have  given  an 
account  in  die  life  of  Miantunnomoh.  We  have  also  spoken  there  of  the 
agency  of  the  English  in  the  affair  of  Miantuiinomoh^s  death ;  but  that 'no  light 
^imy  be  withheld  which  can  in  any  way  reflect  upon  that  imi)ortant  as  well  as 
»nr,.pncholy  event,  we  will  give  all  that  the  cuinmissioners  have  recorded  in 
tiKj'*  '^ords  concerning  it  But  firstly,  we  should  notice,  that,  after  Miantun- 
nofooit,  «HH  taken  prisoner,  the  Indians  aflinned,  (the  adherents  of  Uncas 
doubtless,)  Ui''t  Miantunnomoh  had  engaged  the  Mohawks  to  join  him  in  hi? 
wars,  and  lliat  i>ey  were  then  encamped  only  a  day's  journey  from  tlie  fron- 
tiers, waiting  for  him  to  attain  his  liberty.     The  record  then  proceeds : — 

"  These  things  being  duly  weighed  and  considered,  the  commissioners 
ajiparently  see  that  Vncus  cannot  be  safe  while  Myantenomo  lives ;  but  that, 
either  by  .secret  treachery  or  open  force,  his  life  will  be  still  in  dangei 
Wherefore  they  think  he  may  justly  put  such  a  false  and  blood-thirsty  ciiemv 
to  death,  but  in  his  own  jurisdiction,  not  in  the  English  plantations.  And 
advising  that,  in  the  manner  of  his  death,  all  mercy  and  moderation  I)e  showed, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Indians  who  exercise  tortures  and  cruelty. 
And  Vncus  having  hitherto  shown  himself  a  friend  to  the  English,  and  in  this 
craving  their  advice ;  [therefore,]  if  the  Nanohiggansitts  Indians  or  others 
shall  unjustly  assault  Vncus  for  this  execution,  ujion  notice  and  request  the 
English  promise  to  assist  and  protect  him,  as  far  as  they  nmy,  against  such 
violence." 

We  presume  not  to  commentate  upon  this  affair,  but  we  would  ask  whethe/ 

•  3  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  135. 
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it  does  not  api)ear  ns  probable,  that  Uncas  had  concerted  the  plan  with  h,*8 
Pequot  subject  for  the  destruction  of  Miantunrwinoh,  as  that  the  latter  had 
plotted  for  the  destruction  of  the  former.  Else,  why  did  Mian'u7inotnoh  put 
the  Pequot  to  death  ?  The  coniuiissiouers  do  not  say  that  the  Pe(]uot  had  by 
liis  confession  any  how  inii)Iicated  Miantumiomoh.  Now,  if  this  Pequot  had 
been  ein|)loyed  by  him,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  likely  that  he  would  have  put 
him  to  death,  especially  as  he  had  not  accused  him.  And,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
if  he  had  acknowledgetl  himself  guilty  of  attempting  the  life  of  his  own 
sachem,  that  it  might  be  charged  upon  others,  it  is  to  us  a  plain  reason  why 
Mianlunnomoh  should  put  him  to  death,  being  lully  satisfied  of  his  guilt  upon 
his  own  confession.  It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  plot  against 
Uncas  was  of  his  own  or  his  Pequot  subject's  planning.  The  Pequot's  going 
over  to  Mianlunnomoh  for  protection  is  no  evidence  of  that  chief's  participation 
in  his  plot.  And  it  is  highly  probable  that,  after  they  had  left  the  English 
comt,  his  crime  was  aggravated,  in  Miantunnomoh's  view,  by  some  new  con- 
fession or  discovery,  which  caused  him  to  be  forthwith  executed. 

As  though  well  assured  that  the  justness  of  their  interference  would  be 
called  in  question,  the  commissioners  shortly  after  added  another  clause  to 
their  records,  as  much  in  exoneration  of  their  conduct  as  they  could  find 
words  in  which  to  express  themselves.  They  argue  that,  "  whereas  Uncas 
was  advised  [by  them]  to  take  away  the  life  of  Mianlunnomoh  whose  lawful 
captive  lie  was,  they  [the  Narragansets]  may  well  understand  that  this  is  with- 
out violation  of  any  covenant  between  them  and  us ;  for  Uncas  being  in  con- 
federation with  us,  and  one  that  hath  diligently  observed  his  covenants  before 
mentioned,  for  aught  we  know,  and  requiring  advice  from  us,  upon  serious 
consideration  of  the  premises,  viz.  his  treacherous  and  murderous  disposition 
against  Uncas,  &.c.  and  how  great  a  disturber  he  hath  been  of  the  common 
peace  of  the  whole  country,  we  could  not  in  respect  of  the  justice  of  the  case, 
safety  of  the  country,  and  faithfulness  of  our  friend,  do  otlierwise  than  aj)nrove 
of  the  lawfiilness  of  his  death  ;  which  agreeing  so  well  with  the  Indians  own 
manners,  and  concumng  with  the  practice  of  other  nations  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted  ;  we  persuaded  oui-selves,  however  his  death  may  be  grievous 
at  present,  yet  the  peaceable  fruits  of  it  will  yield  not  only  matter  of  safety  to 
the  Indians,  but  profit  to  all  that  inhabit  this  continent." 

It  is  believed  that  the  reader  is  now  put  in  possession  of  every  thing  that 
the  English  could  say  for  themselves,  upon  the  execution  of  Mianlunnomoh. 
He  will  therefore  be  able  to  decide,  whether,  as  we  have  staled,  their  judg- 
ment was  made  up  of  one  kind  of  evidence  ;  and  whether  the  Narragansets 
iiad  any  lawyers  to  advocate  their  cause  before  the  commissioners. 

After  Mianlunnomoh  was  executed,  the  Narragansets  demanded  satisfaction 
of  Uncas  lor  the  money  they  had  raised  and  jiaid  for  the  redemption  of  their 
chief.  This  demand  was  through  the  English  commissioners ;  who,  when 
they  were  met,  in  Sept.  1G44,  deputed  Thomas  Slanton  to  notify  both  parties 
to  appear  before  them,  that  they  might  decide  ujion  the  case  according  to 
the  evidence  which  should  be  produced. 

It  appears  that  Kienevw,*  the  Niantick  sachem,  immediately  dey)Uted 
Weetowisse,  a  sachem,  Pawpiamet  and  Pummumshe,  captains,  from  the  Narra- 
gansets, with  two  of  their  men,  to  maintain  their  action  before  the  commis- 
sioners, and  to  complain  of  some  insolences  of  Uncas  besides.f  On  a  full 
heju'ing,  the  commissioners  say,  that  nothing  was  substantiated  by  them. 
"  Though,"  they  say,  "  several  discourses  had  passed  from  Uncas  and  his 
men,  thai  for  such  quantities  of  wampum  and  such  parcels  of  other  goods  to 
a  great  value,  there  might  have  been  some  probability  of  sjiaring  his  life." 
Hence  it  appears  that  Uncas  had  actually  entered  upon  a  negotiation  with 
the  Narragansets,  as  in  the  life  of  Mianlunnomoh  has  been  stated ;  and  it  does 
/I'lt,  it  is  thought,  require  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  general  drift  of 
these  affairs,  to  discern,  that  Uncas  had  encouraged  the  Narragansets  to  send 

*  The  same  afterwards  called  Ninigret.  Janemo  was  doubtless  the  pronunciation,  Jheliig 
at  that  time  pronounced  /i;  therefore  Jianemo  mi^ht  have  been  sometimes  uuderstobd  Kian« 
nio.     Wintlirop  writes  llie  name  Ayanemo  in  one  instance. 

t  Tlie  author  of  T'a/es  of  the  Indians  seems  dismally  confused  in  attemp'ing  tc  narraia 
these  affairs,  but  see  Hazard,  ii.  25  and  26. 
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wampum,  that  is,  their  money,  giving  them  to  understand  tliat  he  would  not 
be  liard  witli  them  ;  in  so  far,  that  they  liad  trusted  to  liis  generosity,  and  sent 
him  a  considerahle  amount.  The  very  face  of  it  shows  clearly,  that  it  was  a 
trick  of  Uncos  to  leave  the  amount  indefinitely  stated,  which  gave  liim  the 
ciiunce,  (that  a  knave  will  always  seize  upon,)  to  act  according  to  the  caprice 
of  his  own  mind  on  any  pretence  afterwards. 

The  commissioners  say,  that  "no  such  parcels  were  brought,"  though,  in 
a  few  lines  alter,  in  their  records,  we  read:  "And  for  that  wampums  and 
goods  sent,  [to  Lticos,]  as  they  were  but  small  parcels,  and  scarce  considerable 
for  such  a  purpose,"  namely,  the  redemption  of  their  oliief :  and  still,  they 
ji«i«l;  "But  Uncos  denieth,  and  the  Narraganset  deputies  did  not  alledge, 
iuu<:h  less  prove  that  any  ransom  was  agreed,  nor  so  much  as  any  treaty 
begun  to  redeem  their  imprisoned  sachem."  Therefore  it  appears  quite 
clear  that  Uncos  had  all  the  English  in  his  favor,  who,  to  presert'e  his  frieud- 
sliip,  caressed  and  called  him  their  friend ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
agents  from  the  Narragansets  were  fi-owned  upon,  and  no  doubt  labored  under 
the  disadvantage  of  not  l)eing  personally  known  to  the  English. 

As  to  the  goods  which  Uncos  had  received,  the  connuissioners  say,  "A 
pait  of  tlieni  [were]  disposed  [of]  by  Mianiunnomoh  himself,  to  Uncos'  coun- 
sellors and  ca])tains,  for  some  favor,  either  past  or  hoped  for,  and  part  were 
given  and  sent  to  Uncos,  and  to  his  squaw  for  preserving  his  life  so  long,  and 
using  hun  courteously  during  his  imprisonment." 

Here  ended  this  matter ;  but  l)efore  the  Narraganset  deputies  lef\  the  court, 
the  English  made  them  sign  an  agreement,  that  tliey  would  not  make  war 
upon  Uncas,  "  vntill  after  the  next  planting  of  com."  And  even  then,  that 
they  should  give  30  days'  notice  to  the  English  before  commencing  hostili- 
ties. Also  that  if  "  any  of  the  Nayantick  Pecotts  should  make  any  assault 
upon  Uncas  or  any  of  his,  they  would  deliver  tliem  up  to  the  English  to  be 
punished  according  to  their  demerits.  And  that  they  would  not  use  any 
means  to  procure  tlie  Mawhakes  to  come  against  Uiicas  during  this  truce." 
At  the  same  time  tlie  English  took  due  care  to  notify  the  Narraganset  com- 
missioners, by  way  of  awing  them  into  terms,  that  if  tliey  did  molest  the 
Mohegans,  all  the  English  would  be  upon  them. 

The  date  of  this  aareement,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  is,  "  Hartford,  the  xviijtk 
of  Septemlier,  1644,"  and  was  signed  by  four  Lidions ;  one  besides  tlios« 
named  above,  called  Chimovsh, 

That  no  passage  might  be  left  open  for  excuse,  in  case  of  war,  it  was  alsf 
mentioned,  that  "  proof  of  the  ransom  charged  "  must  be  made  satisfactor} 
to  the  English  before  war  was  begun. 

The  iK)wer  of  Pessacus  and  Ninigrd  at  this  time  was  much  feared  by  tli» 
English,  and  they  were  ready  to  believe  any  rejwrts  of  the  hostile  doings  of 
the  Narragansets,  who,  since  tlie  subjection  of  the  Pequots,  had  made  them 
selves  mastei-s  of  all  their  ueighboi-s,  except  the  English,  as  the  Pequots  had 
done  before  them.  The  Mohegans  were  also  in  great  fear  of  them,  as  well 
after  as  before  the  death  of  Miantunnoinoh  /  but  for  whose  misfortune  in 
being  made  a  prisoner  by  a  stratagem  of  Uncas,  or  his  captains,  the  English 
might  have  seen  far  greater  troubles  from  them  thazj  they  did,  judging  from 
tlie  known  abilities  of  that  great  chief. 

There  was  "  a  meeting  extraordinary"  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies,  in  July,  1645,  at  Boston,  "concerning  the  French  business,  and  the 
wars  between  Pissicus  and  Vncus  being  begun."  Their  fii-st  business  was  to 
des{iatch  away  messengers  to  request  the  appearance  of  tlie  head  men  of  thv 
belligerents  to  appear  themselves  at  Boston,  or  to  send  some  of  tlieir  chief 
men,  that  the  difhculties  between  them  might  be  settled. 

These  messengers.  Sergeant  John  Domes,  [Davis  ?]  Benedict  Arnold,  and 
Francis  Smi/th,  on  their  first  arrival  at  Narraganset,  were  welcomed  by  the 
Bachems,  who  offered  them  guides  to  conduct  them  to  Uncas ;  but,  eithei 
having  understood  their  intentions,  or  judging  from  their  apjiearance  thai 
tlie  English  messengers  meant  them  no  good,  changed  their  deportment 
altogether,  and  in  the  mean  time  secretly  despatched  messengers  to  the 
Nianticks  before  them,  giving  them  to  understand  what  was  going  forward. 
After  this,  say  the  messengers,  "  there  was  nothing  but  proud  anil  insolenr 
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passages  [from  JKtJiigreL]  The  Indian  guides  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  from  Pumham  and  Sokakanoco  were,  by  frowns  and  iJireateni ng  sj)eeches, 
discouraged,  and  returned ;  no  other  guides  could  be  olitained."  The 
sachems  said  they  knew,  by  what  was  done  at  Hartford  last  year,  that  the 
English  would  urge  peace,  "ftwi  they  were  resolved,  tliey  said,  to  have  no  peace 
without  Uncas  his  head."  As  to  who  began  the  war,  they  cared  not.  but  they 
were  resolved  to  continue  it ;  that  il'  the  English  did  jiot  withdraw  their 
soldiers  from  Uncas,  they  should  consider  it  a  breach  of  former  covenants, 
and  would  procure  as  many  Mohawks  as  the  English  had  soldiers  to  bring 
against  them.  They  reviled  Uncas  for  having  wounded  himself,  and  then 
charging  it  upon  them,  and  said  he  was  no  friend  of  the  English,  but  would 
now,  if  he  durst,  kill  the  English  messengers,  and  lay  that  to  them.  There- 
fore, not  being  able  to  proceed,  the  English  messengers  rettinied  to  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  and  acquainted  Pessacus  of  what  had  passed,  desiring  he  would 
furnish  them  with  guides;  "he,  (in  scorn,  as  they  apprehended  it,)  offered 
them  an  old  Peacott  scjuaw." 

The  messengers  now  thought  themselves  in  danger  of  being  mas- 
sacred ;  "  three  Indians  with  hatchets  standing  behind  the  inteq)reter  in  a 
su.spicijous  manner,  while  he  was  speaking  with  Pessacus,  and  the  rest,  frowning 
and  expressing  much  distemper  in  their  countenance  and  carriage."  So, 
without  much  loss  of  time,  they  began  to  retrace  their  steps.  On  leaving 
Pessacus,  they  told  him  they  should  lodge  at  an  English  trading  house  not  far 
off  that  night,  and  if  he  wanted  to  send  any  word  to  the  English,  he  might  send 
to  them.  In  the  morning,  he  invited  them  to  retiu*n,  and  said  he  would  furnish 
tliem  with  guides  to  visit  Uncas,  but  he  would  not  suspend  hostilities.  Not  daring 
to  risk  tlie  journey,  the  messengers  returned  home.  Jlmold,  the  inter|)reter, 
testified  that  this  was  a  true  relation  of  what  had  passed,  which  is  necessary  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  as  something  may  apyjear,  as  we  proceed,  imi>eaching  the 
veracity  of  Arnold. 

Meanwhile  the  commissioners  set  forth  an  armament  to  defend  Uncas,a.ta\l 
hazards.  To  justify  this  movement,  they  declare,  that,  "  considering  the  great 
provocations  offered,  and  the  necessity  we  should  be  put  unto  of  mtiking  war 
upon  the  Narrohiggin,  &c.  and  being  also  careful  in  a  matter  of  so  great 
weight  and  general  concernment  to  see  the  way  cleared  and  to  give  satisfaction 
to  all  the  colonists,  did  think  fit  to  advise  with  such  of  the  magistrates  and 
elders  of  the  Massachusetts  as  were  then  at  hand,  and  also  with  some  of  the 
chief  military  commanders  there,  who  being  assembled,  it  was  then  agreed  : 
First,  that  our  ennjagement  bound  us  to  aid  and  defend  the  Mohegan  sachem. 
Secondly,  that  this  aid  could  not  be  intended  only  to  defend  him  and  his,  in 
his  fort  or  habitation,  but,  (according  to  the  common  accej)tation  of  such 
covenants  or  engagements  considered  with  the  ground  or  occasion  thereof,)  so 
to  aid  him  as  bee  might  be  preserved  in  his  liberty  and  estate.  Thn-dly,  that 
this  aid  must  be  speedy,  least  he  might  be  swallowed  up  in  the  mean  tune, 
and  so  come  too  late." 

"According  to  the  counsel  and  determination  aforesaid,  the  commissioners, 
considering  the  present  danger  of  Uncas  the  Mohegan  sachem,  (his  fort  having 
been  divei-s  times  assaulted  by  a  great  army  of  the  Narrohiggansets,  &c.) 
agreed  to  have  40  soldiers  sent  with  all  expedition  for  his.  defense."  Lieu- 
tenant Atherton  and  Sergeant  John  Davis  led  this  com[)any,  conducted  by  two  of 
"  Cutchamakin's"  Indians  as  guides.  Atherton  was  ordere«l  not  to  make  an 
"  attempt  upon  the  town  otherwise  than  in  Uncos''  defence."  Captain  Mason 
of  Connecticut  was  to  join  him,  and  take  the  chief  command.  Forty  men 
were  ordered  also  from  Connecticut,  and  30  from  New  Haven  under  Lieu- 
tenai.t  Sealy.  In  their  instructions  to  Mason,  the  commissioners  say,  "  We  so 
now  aim  at  the  protection  of  the  Mohegaus,  that  we  would  have  no  opj)ortunity 
neglected  to  weaken  the  Narragansets  and  their  confederates,  in  theL;  number 
of  men,  their  cane  canoes,  wigNvams,  wampum  and  goods.  We  look  ujtou 
the  Nianticks  as  the  chief  incendiaries  and  causes  of  the  war,  and  s.'ioiild  be 
glad  they  might  first  feel  the  smart  of  it."  The  Nianticks,  therefore,  were 
particularly  to  be  had  in  view  by  Mason,  and  he  was  informed  Kt  the  same 
time  that  Massachusetts  and  Plimouth  were  forthwith  to  send  "  another  army 
to  invade  the  Narragansets." 
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The  commissfoners  now  proceeded  to  make  clioice  of  a  commander  in 
chief  of  the  two  armies.  Major  Edward  Gibbons  was  unanimously  elected. 
In  his  iiistnictions  is  this  passage:  "Wheioas  tlie  scope  and  cause  of  this 
expedition  is  not  only  to  aid  the  Moiiegans,  but  to  offend  the  Narragansets, 
Nianticlis,  and  other  their  confederates."  He  was  directed  also  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  them,  if  they  desired  it,  provided  it  were  made  with  special 
reference  to  damages,  &c.  And  they  say,  "But  withal,  according  to  our 
engagements,  you  are  to  provide  for  Uncos'  future  safety,  that  his  plantations 
be  not  invaded,  that  his  men  and  s(juaws  may  attend  their  planting  and  fishing 
and  other  occasions  without  fear  or  injury,  and  Vssamequine,  Pomham, 
Sokukonoco,  CiUchamakin,  and  otlier  Indians,  friends  or  subjects  to  the  Englisli, 
be  not  moleste«l,"  &c. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Miantunnomoh,  which  was  in  September,  lfi43,  his 
brother  Pessaais,  "the  new  sachem  of  Narraganset,"  then  "a  y3ung  man 
about  20,"  sent  to  Governor  ffinthrop  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  present,  an  otter 
coat,  a  girtlle  of  wampum,  and  some  of  that  ai'ticle  besides,  in  value  about 
£15.  The  messenger,  named  Jf'ashose,*  also  a  sachem,  told  the  governor  that 
his  chief  desired  to  continue  in  peace  with  the  English;  but  that  he  was 
about  to  make  war  upon  Uncos,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  hoped 
they  would  not  interfere,  nor  aid  Uncos.  The  governor  said  they  wished  to 
be  at  peace  with  all  Indians,  and  that  all  Indians  would  lie  at  peace  among 
themselves,  and  that  they  must  agree  to  this,  or  they  could  not  accept  their 
present.  Washose  said  he  was  instnicted  no  further  than  to  make  known  his 
mission  and  leave  the  present,  which  he  did,  and  returned  to  his  own  country. 
This  was  in  February,  1G44,  N.  S.  Within  the  same  month,  the  same  messenger 
ap|)eared  again  at  Boston ;  and  "  his  errand  was,  (says  Grovernor  Winlhrop,)  that, 
seeing  they,  at  our  request,  had  set  still  this  year,  that  now  this  next  year  we 
would  grant  their  request,  and  suffer  them  to  fight  with  Onkvs,  with  many 
arguments."  But  he  was  ansWered,  that  the  English  wouhl  not  allow  such  a 
proceeding,  and  if  they  persisted  all  the  B'nglish  would  fall  u])on  them. 

Planting  time,  and  30  days  besides,  had  passed  before  the  English  sent  an 
army  to  invade  tlie  Narragansets.  Ptssacvs  and  the  other  chiefs  had  done  all 
they  coidd  do  to  cause  the  English  to  remain  neutral,  but  now  determined  to 
wait  no  longer,  and  hostile  acts  were  committed  on  botli  sides. 

The  traditionaiy  account  of  Uncns's  being  besieged  in  his  fort  by  the 
Narragansets  will  very  properly  be  looked  for  in  this  connection,  as  it  has 
not  only  adorned  some  tales  of  the  Indians,  but  has  been  seriously  urged  as 
truth  in  more  imposuig  forms.  What  we  are  about  to  give  is  contained  in 
a  letter,  dated  at  New  Haven,  19  September,  1796,  by  Win.  Leffingwell,  and  di- 
rected Dr.  Trumbull. 

"At  die  time  the  Mohegan  tril)e  of  Indians  were  besieged  by  the  Narragan- 
set tribe,  in  a  fort  near  the  River  Thames,  between  Norwich  and  New 
London,  the  provisions  of  the  besieged  being  nearly  exhausted.  Uncos,  their 
sachem,  found  means  to  inform  the  settlereat  Saybrook  of  their  disu-ess,  and  the 
danger  they  would  be  in  from  the  Narragansets,  if  tlie  Mohegan  tribe  were  cut 
off.  Ensign  TTutmas  Leffingicell,  one  of  the  firet  settlers  there,  loaded  a  canoe 
with  beef,  corn  and  peas,  and  in  the  night  time  paddled  from  Saybrook  into  the 
Thames,  and  hail  tlie  address  to  get  the  whole  into  the  fort  of  the  besieged  ; — 
received  a  deed  from  Uncos  of  the  town  of  Nonvich,  and  made  his  escape 
that  very  night.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  besiegers,  finding  Uncos  had 
procured  relief,  raised  the  siege,  and  the  Mohegan  tribe  were  saved,  and  have 
ever  proved  strict  friends  to  the  N.  England  settlers."! 

The  above  agrees  very  well  with  Mr.  Hi/de's  account  "  When  Uncos  and 
tribe  were  attacked  by  a  potent  enemy,  and  blocked  up  in  their  fort  on  a  hill, 
by  the  side  of  tlie  great  river,  and  almost  starved  to  death,  Lieut.  Thos. 
Leffingtcell,  Capt.  Benj.  Brewster,  of  said  Norwich,  and  others,  secretly  carried 

*  Perhaps  the  sairie  as  Aicasliers. 

t  Copied  from  the  original,  for  the  author,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Ely,  who  thus  remarks  upon  it  : 
'•  litis  tradition,  from  a  highly  respoolable  source,  Tmmhull  stales  as  history ;  yet,  in  soina 
minor  points,  at  least,  it  would  seem  obvious  that  the  Uadiiiou  cuuld  uot  have  /  eeu  slricllj 
preserved  for  150  years."     MS.  tetter. 
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tliejr  provision,  in  the  night  seasons,  upon  wliich  the  enemy  raised  the  siege."* 
In  consideration  of  wliich,  "  Uncas  gave  snndry  donations  of  land,"  &c.f 

At  the  congress  of  the  cornmissionei's  at  IJostou,  in  1()45,  above  nientione*!, 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  present  from  Pessacus  still  remained  among  them, 
and  therefore  he  might  think  it  was  probable  that  the  English  had  complied 
with  their  desires,  as  they  had  not  returned  it.  Lest  this  should  be  so  under- 
stood, Captain  Harding,  Mr.  tVelboime,  and  Benedict  Jlniold,  were  ordered  and 
commissioned  to  repair  to  the  Narraganset  country,  and  to  see,  if  j)ossible, 
"  Pi^TAS,  Canownncus,  Jaiumo"  and  other  sachems,  and  to  return  the  present 
before  mentione«l,  and  to  inform  them  that  the  English  were  well  aware  of 
their  beginning  and  prosecuting  a  wjir  u|)on  Uncas,  and  their  "having 
wounded  and  slain  divers  of  his  men,  seized  many  of  liis  canoes,  t;d<en  some 
prisoners,  spoiled  much  of  his  corn,"  rel'used  to  treat  with  him,  and  threaten- 
ed the  English.  Nevertheless,  if  they  would  come  themselves  forthwith  to 
lioston,  they  should  be  heard  and  i)rotected  in  their  joiirney,  but  that  none 
except  themselves  would  be  treated  with,  and  if  they  refused  to  come,  the 
English  were  prejiared  for  war,  and  would  proceed  inunediately  against 
them. 

Harding  and  Welhome  proceeded  to  Providence,  where  Arnold  was  to  join 
them.  But  he  was  not  there,  and  they  were  informed  that  he  dareil  not 
venture  among  the  Narragansets.  Whether  he  had  been  acting  the  traitor 
with  them,  or  something  (juite  as  nnich  to  merit  condemnation,  we  will  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  from  the  relation.  The  two  former,  tlieiefore,  made  use  of 
Reverend  Mr.  iVilliaiiis  as  interpreter  in  their  business,  but  were  reprimanded 
by  the  conunissioners  for  it  on  their  return.  On  going  to  the  Narraganset 
sachems,  and  opening  their  business,  it  ap|)eared  that  all  they  were  onlered 
to  charge  them  with  was  not  true;  or,  at  least,  denied  by  them.  These 
charges,  it  appeai-s,  had  been  preferred  by  Jirnold,  and  sworn  to  ujmn  oath. 
The  chiefs  said  "that  lanemo,  the  Nyantick  sachem,  had  been  ill  divers  days, 
but  had  now  sent  six  men  to  present  his  respects  to  the  English,  and  to  declare 
liis  assent  and  submission  to  what  the  Narrohiggeiiset  sachems  and  the  Eng- 
lish shoidd  agree  ujion." 

It  was  in  the  end  agreed,  that  the  chiefs,  Pessacus,  Mexam,  and  divers 
others,  should  proceed  to  lioston,  agn  eably  to  the  desire  of  the  English, 
which  they  did,  in  com|)any  with  Harding  and  Welhome,  who  brought  back 
the  old  present,  and  for  which  they  also  received  the  censure  of  the  congress. 
They  arrived  at  Boston  just  tus  the  second  levy  of  troops  were  marching  out 
for  their  country,  and  thus  the  expedition  was  stayed  until  the  result  of  a 
treaty  should  be  made  known. 

It  apj)eared,  on  a  conference  with  the  commissioners,  that  the  sachems  did 
not  fully  understand  the  nature  of  all  the  charges  against  them  befoi-e  leaving 
their  country,  and  in  justice  to  them  it  shoidd  be  observed,  that,  so  far  as  the 
record  goes,  their  case  apjjears  to  us  the  easiest  to  lie  defended  of  the  three 
parties  concerned.  They  told  the  commissioners  of  sundry  charges  they  had 
against  Uncas,  but  they  said  they  could  not  hear  them,  for  Uncas  was  not 

*  Some  very  beautiful  verses  appeared  several  years  since  in  the  Connecticut  Mirror,  to 
which  it  seems  the  above  had  given  rise.  They  were  prel'aceJ  with  the  following  among 
other  observations  :  "  In  the  neiffhl)orhoo(l  of  JMoliegan  is  a  rude  recess,  environed  by  rocks, 
whicli  still  retains  the  name  of  llie  'chair  of  Uncas;'  and  that  the  people  of  Uiicas  wera 
perishing  with  hunger  when  LeffingweU  brought  him  relief.  We  give  the  following  stanzai 
from  it:— 

"  The  monarch  sat  on  his  rocky  throne, 
Before  him  the  waters  lay  •■, 
His  guards  were  shapeless  columns  of  stone. 
Their  lofty  helmets  with  moss  o'ergrown, 
And  their  spears  of  the  bracken  gray 

"  His  lamps  were  the  fickle  stars,  that  beamed 

Through  the  veil  of  their  midnight  shroud, 
And  the  reddening  flashes  that  fitfully  gleamed 
When  the  distant  fires  of  the  war-dance  streamed 
Where  his  foes  in  frantic  revel  screamed 
'Neath  their  canopy  of  cloud,"  &.c. 
t  MS  letter  to  Dr.  TrumtuU,  before  cited,  and  life  of  Miantwmomok. 
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tliere  to  spcxit  for  himself;  and  that  they  htid  hindered  liis  l)eing  notified  of 
their  corning.  As  to  a  breach  of  covenant,  they  maintained,  (f>r  some  lime, 
they  had  committed  none,  and  that  their  treatment  of  the  English  had  been 
inisrejjresented.  "IJut,  (sjiys  our  recoril,)  after  a  long  debate  and  some 
priuate  conferrence,  they  had  with  Serjeant  Ctdlicutt,  they  acknowledged 
they  had  brooken  promise  or  couenant  in  tlie  afore  menconed  wari-s, 
and  offeiTed  to  make  another  truce  with  Vncas,  either  till  next  planting 
tyme,  as  they  had  done  last  yeare  at  Hartlbrd,  or  tor  a  yeare,  or  a  yeare  and 
a  qiiarter." 

They  had  been  induced  to  make  this  admission,  no  donbt,  by  the  pcrsna- 
gion  of  CuUicut,  who,  probalily,  was  instructed  to  inform  them  that  the  safety 
of  theii*  country  depended  upon  their  coiti[)liance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Eng- 
lish at  this  time.  An  army  of  soldiei*s  was  at  that  moment  jmrading  the 
streets,  in  all  the  pomjiosity  of  a  modern  training,  which  must  have  reminded 
them  of  the  horrible  destruction  of  their  kindred  at  Mystic  eight  years 
belbre. 

The  proposition  of  a  truce  being- objected  to  by  the  English,  "one  of  the 
Bachems  offered  a  stick  or  a  wand  to  the  commissioners,  ex])re88ing  himselfj 
that  therewith  they  put  the  power  and  disposition  of  the  war  into  their  hands, 
and  desired  to  know  what  the  English  wotUd  require  of  them.^  Tl)ey  were 
answered  that  the  exi)enses  and  trouble  they  had  caused  the  English  were 
very  great,  "  besides  the  damage  Vncas  had  sustained ;  j'et  to  show  their 
moderacon,  they  would  require  of  them  but  twoo  thmtsand  fathome  of  white 
wampon  fbr  their  owne  satisfaccon,"  but  that  they  should  restore  to  Uncas  all 
the  captives  and  canoes  taken  from  him,  and  make  restitution  fbr  all  the  corn 
they  had  spoiled.  As  fbr  the  ^  last-mentioned  offence,  tiie  sachems  asserterl 
there  had  been  none  such ;  for  it  was  not  the  manner  of  the  Indians  to  de- 
stroy conu 

This  most  excellent  and  indirect  rej)roof  must  have  had  no  small  effect  on 
those  who  heard  it,  as  rro  doubt  some  of  the  actors  as  Avell  as  the  advisers  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Indians'  corn,  ]»revious  to  and  during  the  Pequot  war, 
were  now  present:  Block  Island,  and  the  fertile  fields  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Connecticut,  must  have  magnified  before  their  imaginations. 

Consitlering,  therefore,  that  this  chiu*ge  was  merely  imaginary,  and  tliat 
Uncas  had  taken  and  killed  some  of  their  peojde,  the  English  consented  that 
Uncas  "■viifrht'"  restore  such  captives  and  canoes  as  he  had  Uiken  from  them. 
Filially,  they  agi*eed  to  pay  the  wampum,  "craning  onely  some  ease  in  the 
manner  and  tymes  of  payment,"  and  on  the  evening  of  "<Ae  xxvij<A  of  the.d 
months  (August,)  1(545,"  articles  to  the  following  efiecl  were  signed  by  tlie 
principal  Indians  present: — 

1.  That  the  Narragansets  and  Nianticks  had  made  war  upon  the  Mohegans 
contrary  to  former  treaties;  that  the  English  hati  sent  messengers  to  them 
without  success,  which  had  miule  them  jtropare  fbr  war. 

2.  That  chiefs  duly  authorized  were  now  at  Boston,  and  having  acknowl- 
edged their  breach  of  treaties,  having  "  thereby  not  oidy  endamaged  Vncas, 
but  had  brought  much  charge  anf>.  trouble  vf)on  all  tlie  English  colonies, 
which  they  confest  w^re  just  they  should  satisfy." 

3.  That  the  sachems  agree  fbr  their  nations  to  pay  to  the  English  2000 
fathom  "of  good  white  wampum,  or  a  third  part  of  good  black  wampem- 
peage,  in  four  payments,  namely,"  500  fathom  in  20  days,  500  in  four  months, 
500  at  or  before  next  planting  time,  and  500  in  two  yeai's,  which  the  English 
agree  to  accept  as  full  "  satisfaccon." 

4.  That  each  party  of  the  Indians  was  to  restore  to  the  other  all  things 
taken,  and  where  canoes  were  destroyed,  others  "  in  the  roome  of  them,  full 
as  good,"  were  to  be  given  in  return.     The  English  obligated  themselves  for 

'  Uncas. 

5.  That  as  many  matters  caimot  be  treated  of  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
Unca3,  they  are  to  be  deferred  mitil  the  next  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
Bt  Hartford,  in  Sejit  1646,  where  both  parties  should  be  heard. 

6.  The  Narraganset  and  Niantic  sachems  bind  themselves  to  keep  peaco 
with  the  English  and  their  successors,  "  and  with  Fncas  the  Mohegan  sachem 
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and  his  men,  with  Vssameqmn,*  Pomham,  Sokaknooco,  CiUchnmnhin,  ShonnntK,^ 
PassacoTutwny,  aorl  nil  others.  And  tliat,  in  case  difficulties  occur,  they  ivm 
to  apply  to  the  English. 

7.  Tliey  promise  to  deliver  up  to  the  English  all  fugitives  who  shall  at  any 
time  he  found  anion^  them  ;  toj)ay  a  yearly  trihute,  "a  month  hetore  Indian 
liai-vest,  every  year  after  this,  at  Boston,"  "  for  all  such  Pecotts  as  live  amongst 
tliem,"  according  to  the  treaty  of  1(538 ;t  "namely,  one  fathom  of  white 
wampum  for  each  Pequot  man,  and  half  a  fathom  for  each  Peacott  yontli, 
and  one  hand  length  of  wampum  for  each  Peacott  nmn-rhild ;  and  if  kVeck' 
wash  Cake^  refuse  to  j)ay  this  trihute  for  any  Peacotts  with  him,  the  Nnrro- 
higganset  sagamores  promise  to  assist  the  English  against  him ;"  and  to  yield 
uj)  to  the  English  the  whole  Pequot  country. 

8.  The  stichems  promise  to  deliver  four  of  their  children  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  "viz'.  Pissactis  his  eldest  sonn,  the  sonn  of  Tnssnqunnnmtt, 
hrother  to  Pissacus,  Awashanoe  his  sonn,  and  Ewangtsd's  sonn,  a  Nyautick,  to 
lie  kei)t  as  pledges  or  hostages,"  until  the  wamjium  should  he  all  paid,  and  they 
liad  met  L/ncas  at  Hartford,  and  Janemo  and  Wypetock ^ha(\  signed  these  arti- 
cles. As  the  children  were  to  he  sent  for,  Witoicash,  Pomamse,  Jaioeufsoe,  and 
JVmighwamino  offered  their  persons  as  security  for  their  delivery,  who  were 
accepted. 

9.  Koth  the  securities  and  hostages  were  to  be  supported  at  the  charge  of 
the  English. 

10.  That  if  any  hostilities  were  committed  while  this  treaty  was  making, 
and  before  its  provisions  were  known,  such  acts  not  to  be  considered  a  viola- 
tion thereof. 

1 1.  They  agree  not  to  sell  any  of  their  lancis  without  the  consent  of  the 
commi.ssioners. 

ly.  If  any  Peqiiots  should  be  found  among  them  who  had  murdered  Eng- 
lish, they  were  to  be  delivered  to  tlie  English.  Here  follow  the  names,  with 
a  mark  to  each. 

pEssEcrs, 

ACMSAAQUEN,  IT  fkpilhf 

for  the  JSfiantickSj 
"*  Abdas, 

POMMCSH, 

cctchamakins, 
Wef.kesanno, 

WiTTOWASH. 

We  do  not  see  MexaitCs  or  Mixanno's  name  among  the  signers,  althoiign 
he  is  mentioned  as  being  present,  unless  another  name  was  then  applied  to 
him.  There  were  four  inteii)reters  emj)loyed  upon  the  occasion,  namely. 
Sergeant  CuUicut  and  his  Indian  man,  Cutclianmkin  and  Josias.** 

From  this  time  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  conunissioners,  the  country 
seems  not  to  liave  I)een  much  disturbed.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Uncas^ 
without  any  regard  to  the  promise  and  obligations  the  English  had  laid  them- 
selves under  for  him,  undertook  to  chastise  a  Narraganset  sachem  for  some 
alleged  offence.  Ort  oj»ening  their  congi-ess,  at  New  Haven,  letters  from  Mr. 
Morion  and  Mr.  Peters,  at  Pequot,  were  read  by  the  commissioners,  giving 
accounts  of  Uncas's  perfidy.  The  complainants  were  sent  to,  and  informed 
that  Uiicas  was  shortly  to  l»e  there,  and  tliat  they  should  bring  their  proof  in 
order  to  a  trial. 

Meanwhile  Unccts  came,  who,  after  waiting  a  few  days,  and  his  accusera 
not  apj)eai'ing,  was  examined  and  dismissed.  It  appears  that  the  English  at 
Nameoke,  since  Saybrook,  were  the  suffering  party,  as  their  neighborhood 
was  the  scene  of  Uncas's  depredations.  Of  some  of  the  charges  he  acknowl- 
edged himself  guilty,  especially  of  fighting  JVeckwash  [Wequash]  Cooke  so 
near  to  the  plantation  at  Pequot ;  although  he  alleged  that  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish there  had  encouraged  fVequash  to  hunt  upon  his  lands.     He  was  inforir  ^d 

*  Ousameqnin.  t  Perhaps  Shoshunim,  or  Sholan. 

t  Sec  page  61,  an/e,  ^    Wequash  Cook.  ||  'WejAteamnck. 

^  Awascquin.  **  Son  of  Chikataubut,  probably. 
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that  his  brother  had  also  lieen  gtnlty  of  some  offence,  but  neithor  the  acciiaef 
nor  the  accused  were  present,  and,  therefore,  it  coidd  not  Itc.  acted  u]H»n.  So, 
after  a  kind  of  reprimand.  Uncus  was  dismissed,  as  we  luive  just  mentioned. 
Jint  before  he  had  lefl  tlie  town,  Mr.  Wm.  Morton  arrived  at  court,  with  three 
Indians,  to  maint-iin  the  action  against  him;  he  was,  therefore,  called  in,  and  a 
hearing  was  had,  "but  the  commissioners  founde  noe  cause  to  alter  the  former 
writiuge  giuen  him."  This  was  as  regarded  the  affair  with  IVtquask.  Mr. 
Morton  then  ])roduced  a  Pequot  powwow,  named  iVampushtt,  who,  he  said, 
had  charged  Uncns  with  having  hired  him  to  do  violence  to  another  Indian,  or 
to  procure  it  to  be  done,  wliich  accordingly  was  effected,  the  Indian  being 
wounded  with  a  hatchet.  This  crime  was  at  iiret  laid  to  the  charge  of  /fe- 
quash,  as  Uncns  hail  intended.  "  But  afler  [wards,]  the  Pequat's  powwow, 
trouble<l  in  conscience,  could  have  no  rest  till  he  had  discoured  Vncus  to  be 
the  author."  He  fii-st  related  his  guilt  to  Robin,*  an  Indian  servant  of  Mr. 
Winlhrop ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  court,  JVampvshet,  the  only  wit- 
ness, on  l)eing  questioned  through  Mr.  Stanton,  the  interpreter,  told  a  story 
diametrically  the  reveree  of  what  he  had  before  stated.  "  He  cleared  Vncus, 
and  cast  the  plot  and  guilt  vpon  N'eckioash  Cooke  and  Robin;"  "and  though 
the  other  two  Pequats,  whei-eof  the  one  was  Robhi's  brother,  seemed  much 
offended,"  and  said  Uiuas  had  hired  him  to  alter  his  charge,  "yet  he  persisted, 
and  sjiid  A'eckivnsh  Cooke  and  Robin  had  giuen  him  a  payre  of  breeches,  and 
promised  him  iio  fadome  of  wampum,  to  cast  the  plot  u|)on  Vncus,  and  that  the 
English  j)lantacon  and  Pequats  knew  it.  The  coumiissioners  abhoiring  this 
diuilish  falshoode,  and  advisinge  Vncus,  if  he  expected  any  favoure  and  respect 
from  the  English,  to  haue  no  hknd  in  any  such  designes  or  vniust  wayes." 

Hence  it  ai)pears  that  the  court  did  not  doubt  nuich  of  the  villany  of  Uncos, 
but,  for  reasons  not  required  here  to  be  named,  he  was  treated  as  a  fond 
parent  oflen  treats  a  disobedient  child  ;  retninded  of  the  end  to  which  such 
crimes  lead ;  and  seem  to  threaten  chastisement  in  tlieir  words,  wirile  their 
deportment  holds  out  quite  different  language. 

At  the  congi-ess  of  the  United  Colonies,  at  Boston,  in  July,  1647,  Mr.  John 
fVinlhrop  of  Connecticut  presented  a  petition,  "in  the  name  of  many  Pequatts," 
in  the  |)reami)le  of  which  Casmamon  and  Obechiquod  are  named,  requesting 
that  they  might  have  liberty  to  dwell  somewhere  luider  the  ])rotection  of  the 
English,  whicli  they  might  appoint.  They  acknovvletlged  that  tiieir  sachems 
and  peoj)le  had  done  very  ill  against  the  English  formerly,  for  which  they  had 
justly  suffered  and  been  rightfully  conquered  by  the  English ;  but  that  they  had 
had  no  hand,  by  consent  or  otherwise,  in  shedding  the  blood  of  the  English, 
and  that  it  was  !)y  the  advice  of  JVecquash\  that  they  fled  from  their  countiy, 
l>eing  jjromised  by  him  that  the  English  would  not  hurt  them,  if  they  did  not 
joui  against  them.  The  names  of  62  craving  pardon  and  protection  were  at 
the  same  time  communicated. 

In  answer  the  commissioners  say,  that  while  Wequash  lived  he  had  made  no 
mention  of  "such  innocent  Pequats,  or  from  any  other  person  since ;"  and  on 
"enquiry  from  Thomas  Stanton,  from  Foxon,  one  of  Uncus  his  men,  and  at  last 
by  confession  of  the  Pequats  present,  found  that  some  of  the  ])etitioners  were 
in  Mistick  fort  in  fight  against  the  English,  and  fled  away  in  the  smoke,"  and 
tliat  others  were  at  other  times  in  arms  against  the  English  and  Mohegan^ 
and,  tlierefore,  the  gi'ound  of  their  petition  was  false  and  deceitful. 

It  appeai-s  that  they  had  taken  refuge  under  Uncas,  who  had  promised  them 
good  usage,  which  was  probably  on  condition  tltat  they  should  pay  him  a 
tribute.    They  resided  at  this  time  at  Namyok. 

At  the  same  court,  Obechiquod  complained  that  Uncas  had  forcibly  taken 
away  his  wife,  and  criminally  obliged  her  to  live  with  him.  "  Foxon  being 
present,  as  Uncases  deputy,  was  questioned  about  this  base  and  unsufferable 
outrage  ;  he  denied  that  Uncas  either  took  or  kept  away  Obechiquod's  wife  by 
fbr^e,  and  affirmed  that  [on]  Obechiquod's  withdrawing,  with  other  Pequots, 

*  His  ludian  name  was  Casmamon,  perhaps  the  same  as  Cassassinnamon,  or  Casoatnemmi, 
&c. 

t  'Wequash,  the  tractor.  He  became  a  noted  praying  Inrlian,  after  the  Prqiiot  war,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  died  by  poijon.  Frequent  mention  will  be  found  of  l)ini  elsewhere  la 
our  work 
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from  Uncas,  liis  wife  refdsed  to  go  with  him  ;  and  that,  among  tl>e  Indians,  it  is 
usual  when  a  wife  so  deserts  her  husband,  another  may  t;ilte  h<;r.  Obechiquod 
affirmed  that  Uticas  had  dealt  criminally  before,  and  still  kept  her  against 
her  will." 

Though  not  satisfied  in  point  of  proofj  the  commissioners  said,  "  Yet  ab- 
horing  that  lustful  adulterous  carnage  of  Uncas,  as  it  is  acknowledged  and 
mittigated  by  Foxon,"  and  ordered  that  he  should  restore  ti)e  wife,  and  that 
Ubechi/jiLod  have  liberty  to  settle  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  where 
they  should  direct.* 

Complaints  at  this  time  were  as  thick  upon  the  head  of  Uncas  as  can  wel. 
be  conceived  of,  and  still  we  do  not  imagine  that  half  the  crimes  he  was  guilty 
of,  are  on  record.  Another  Indian  named  Sanaps,  at  the  same  time,  complain- 
ed that  he  had  dealt  in  like  manner  with  the  wife  of  another  chief,  since  dead ; 
that  he  had  taken  away  his  com  and  beans,  and  attempted  his  life  also.  The 
court  say  they  found  no  proof,  "  first  or  last,  of  these  charges,"  still,  as  to  the 
corn  and  beans,  "  Foxon  conceives  Uncas  seized  it  because  Sannop,  witli  n 
Peciuot,  in  a  disorderly  manner  withdrew  himself  from  Uncas.^  Hence  it 
seems  not  much  evidence  was  required,  as  Uncases  deputy  unifonnly  pleaded 
guilty ;  and  the  court  could  do  no  less  than  order  that,  on  investigation,  he 
should  make  restitution.  As  to  Sannop,  who  was  "no  Pequot,"  but  a  "Con- 
necticui  Indian,"  he  had  liberty  to  live  under  the  protection  of  the  English 
also. 

To  the  charges  of  the  Pequots  against  Uncas,  of  "  his  vnjustice  and  tyranny, 
drawinge  wampam  from  them  v})on  new  pretences,"  "  they  say  they  haue 
giuen  him  wampam  40  times  since  they  came  vnder  him,  and  that  they  haue 
sent  wampam  by  him  to  the  English  25  times,"  and  had  no  account  that  he 
ever  delivered  it ;  it  was  answered  by  Foxon,  that  Uncas  had  received  wam- 

Kum  divers  times  as  tribute,  but  denied  that,  in  particular,  any  had  been  given 
im  for  the  English,  and  that  "he  thinks  the  nomber  of  25  times  to  be 
altogether  false." 

There  were  a  long  train  of  charges  against  Uncas  for  his  oppression  of  the 
Pequots,  which  when  the  commissioners  had  heard  through,  they  "ordered 
that  Vncus  be  duly  reproved,  and  seriously  enformed  that  the  English  cannot 
owne  or  protect  him  in  any  vnlawful,  much  lesse  trecherous  and  outrageous 
courses."  And  notwithstanding  the  commissioners  seem  not  to  doubt  of  the 
rascality  of  their  ally,  yet  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  to  relieve  the 
distressed  Pequots,  because  that  "  after  the  [Pequot]  warre  they  spared  the 
lines  of  such  as  had  noe  hand  in  the  bloude  of  the  English."  To  say  the  least 
of  which,  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  consideration,  that  because  some  innocent 
people  had  not  been  destroyed  in  war,  they  might  be  harassed  according  as 
the  caprice  of  abandoned  minds  might  dictate. 

Mr.  John  Winthrop  next  prefers  a  complaint  against  Uncas  from  another 
quarter:  the  Nipmuks  had  been  attacked,  in  164G,  by  130  Mohegans,  under 
JSTowequa,  a  brother  of  Uncas.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  killed  any  of  them, 
but  robbed  them  of  eflTects  to  a  great  amount ;  among  which  are  enumerated 
35  fathom  of  wampum,  10  cop])er  kettles,  10  "great  hempen  baskets,"  many 
bear  skins,  deer  skins,  &c.  Of  this  charge  Foxon  said  Uncas  was  not  guilty, 
for  that  he  knew  nothing  of  JVoiceqtui's  proceedings  m  it ;  that  at  tlie  time  of 
it  [September]  Uncas,  with  his  chief  counsellors,  was  at  New  Haven  with  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies ;  and  that  JVowequa  had  at  the  same 
time  robbed  some  of  Uncases  own  people. 

It  was  also  urged  by  Winthrop,  that  not  long  before  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
missioners in  September,  1647,  this  same  JVowequa  had  been  with  40  or  50  men 
to  Fisher's  Island,  where  he  had  broken  up  a  canoe  belonging  to  him,  and  greatly 
alarmed  his  man  and  an  Indian  who  were  there  at  that  time.  That  JVotveqmi 
next  "  hovered  against  the  English  plantation,  in  a  suspicious  manner,  widi  40 
or  50  of  his  men,  many  of  them  armed  with  gunns,  to  the  aflrighttnent  not 
onely  of  the  Indians  on  the  shore  (soe  that  some  of  them  began  to  bring  their 
goods  to  the  English  houses)  but  divers  of  the  English  thcmselues." 

*  This  chief  is  the  same,  we  believe,  called  in  a  later  part  of  the  records  (Hazard,  ii.  413) 
Abhachickxcood .  He  was  fined,  with  seven  others,  ten  fathom  of  wampum  for  going  to  figjn 
llie  Focompiuck  Indians  with  Uncas,  in  the  summer  of  1659. 
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These  charges  being  admitted  by  Foron,  the  commissioners  "ordered  thai 
Vnctis  from  them  be  fully  informed,  lliat  he  must  either  regulate  and  continue 
his  brother  in  a  righteous  and  |)eaceable  franie  for  the  future  vnderetandinge, 
and  providing  that  vpon  due  proof  due  restitution  to  be  made  to  such  iis  haue 
l)een  wronged  by  him,  or  else  wholy  disert  and  leaue  him,  tliat  the  Narrageii- 
Bett  and  others  may  reque.re  and  recouer  satisfaction  as  they  can." 

We  pass  now  to  the  year  1(551,  omitting  to  notice  some  few  events  more  or 
less  connected  with  our  subject,  which,  in  anotlier  chapter,  may  pro|)erly  pass 
under  review. 

Ljist  year,  Thomas  Stanton  had  been  ordered  "to  get  an  account  of  tlie  nimi- 
berand  names  of  the  several  Pequots  livuig  among  the  Narragansets,  Nianticks, 
or  Mohegan  Indians,  &c. ;  who,  by  an  agreement  made  after  the  Pequot  war,  are 
justly  tril)Utaries  to  tlie  English  colonies,  and  to  receive  the  tribute  due  for  this 
last  year."  Stanton  now  appeared  as  inteipreter,  and  with  him  came  also 
Uncos  and  several  of  his  men,  Wequash  Cook  and  some  of  "  jYin/iacrrt/?'*  "  men, 
**  Robert,  a  Pequot,  sometimes  a  servant  to  Mr.  fVinthrop,  and  some  with  him, 
and  some  Pequots  living  on  Long  Island."  They  at  this  time  delivered  312 
fathom  of  wampum.     Of  this  Uncos  brought  79,  NinigreCs  men  91,  &c. 

"This  wampmn  being  laid  down.  Uncos  and  others  of  the  Pecpiots 
demanded  why  this  tribute  was  recpiii-ed,  liow  long  it  was  to  contimie,  and 
whether  the  children  to  lie  honi  hereafter  were  to  pay  it.**  They  were 
answered  that  the  tribute  hail  been  due  yearly  from  the  Peijuots  since  1(>J8, 
on  accoimt  of  their  murdei*s,  wars,  &c.  upon  the  English.  "  Wherefore  the 
commissioners  might  have  recjuired  both  account  and  jmyment,  as  of  a  just 
debt,  for  time  past,  but  are  contented,  if  it  be  thankfully  accepted,  to  remit 
what  is  past,  accounting  only  from  HJSO,  when  Thomas  Stanton's  employment 
and  salary  begiui."  Also  that  the  tribute  should  end  in  ten  years  more,  and 
that  children  hereafter  l>orn  should  be  exempt.  Hitherto  all  male  children 
were  taxed. 

The  next  matter  with  which  we  shall  proceed,  has,  in  tlie  life  of  Ousame- 
q%dn,  been  merely  glanced  at,  and  reserved  lor  this  jjlace,  to  which  it  more 
Droperly  l)elongs. 

We  have  now  arrived  to  the  year  IGGl,  and  it  was  in  the  sf)ring  of  tliis  year 
that  a  war  broke  out  l)etween  Uncas  and  the  old  sachem  before  named.  It 
seems  very  clear  that  the  Wamj)anoags  had  been  friendly  to  the  Narnigansets, 
for  a  long  time  previous;  being  separated  from  them,  were  not  often 
involved  in  their  troubles.  They  saw  how  Uncas  was  favored  by  the  English, 
and  were,  tlierefore,  careful  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Mohegans,  from 
whom  they  were  still  fjirther  removed.  Of  the  rise,  progress  and  termination 
of  their  war  u|)on  the  Quabaogs,  a  tribe  of  Ni])muks  belonging  to  Wasomagin, 
the  reader  may  gather  the  most  imj)ortant  facts  from  some  documents,*  which 
we  shall  in  the  next  place  lay  before  him. 

"Mercurius  de  Quabaconk,  or  a  declaration  of  the  dealings  of  Uncas 
and  the  MoKegin  Indians,  to  certain  Indians  the  inhabitants  of  (iuabaconk, 
21,  3d  mo.  1G61. 

"  About  ten  weeks  since  Uncos'  son,  accompanied  with  70  Indians,  set  upon 
the  Indians  at  Quabaconk,  and  slew  three  persons,  and  carried  away  six  pris- 
oners; among  which  were  one  s<piaw  and  her  two  children,  whom  wlren  he 
had  brought  to  the  fort,  Uncos  dismissed  the  squaw,  on  conditions  that  she 
would  go  home  and  bring  him  £2.t  in  ]»eag,  two  guns  and  two  blankets,  for 
the  release  of  herself  and  her  chiltlren,  which  as  yet  she  hath  not  none,  being 
retained  by  the  s;igamore  of  Weshakeim,  in  hopes  that  their  league  with  the 
English  will  free  them. 

"At  the  same  time  he  carried  away  also,  in  stuff  and  money,  to  the  value 
of  £37,  and  at  such  time  as  Uncas  received  notice  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
English  in  the  Massachusetts  by  the  worshipful  Mr.  Jf'inihrop,  he  insolently 
laughed  them  to  scorn,  and  jirofessed  that  he  would  still  go  on  as  he  had 
begun,  and  asstiy  who  dares  to  control)  him.  RIoreover,  four  days  since 
there  i»nie  home  a  prisoner  that  escaped ;  two  yet  remauiing,  whom  Uncas 

I  *  Jo  manuscript,  and  never  before  published. 
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threatens,  the  one  of  them  to  kill,  and  the  other  to  sell  away  as  a  slave,  and 
Btill  threatens  to  continue  his  war  against  them,  notwithstanding  any  prohibi- 
tion whatsoever ;  whose  very  threats  are  so  terrible,  that  our  Indians  dare  not 
wander  far  from  the  towns  about  the  Indians  for  fear  of  surprise. 

From  tlie  relation  of 

Pambassca, 
and  testimony  of 

Wasamagin, 

QuAqUEqUONSET, 

and  others." 

From  this  narrative  it  is  very  plain  that  Uncos  cared  very  little  for  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  English :  it  is  plain,  also,  that  he  knew  as  well  as  they  what 
kept  them  from  dealing  as  severely  with  him  as  with  the  Narragan.sets,  his 
neighbors.  They  must  Succumb  to  him,  to  keep  him  in  a  temper  to  aid  in 
fighting  their  battles  when  called  upon.  Hence,  when  he  had  committed  the 
grossest  insults  on  other  Indians,  the  wheels  of  justice  often  moved  so  slow, 
that  they  arrived  not  at  their  object  until  it  had  become  quite  another  matter. 
It  must,  however,  be  considered,  that  the  English  were  very  i)eculiarly  sit- 
uated— upon  the  very  margin  of  an  unknown  wilderness,  inclosed  but  on  one 
side  by  Indians,  whose  chief  business  was  war.  They  had  destroyed  the 
Pequots,  but  this  only  added  to  their  fears,  for  they  knew  that  revenge  lurked 
still  in  the  breasts  of  many,  who  only  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
gratify  it ;  therefore,  so  long  as  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes  could  possi- 
bly be  kept  on  their  side,  the  English  considered  themselves  in  safety.  They 
had  made  many  missteps  in  their  proceedings  with  the  Indians,  owing  some- 
times to  one  cause  and  sometimes  to  another,  for  which  now  there  was  no 
remeily ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  even  at  this  day,  if  any  set  of  men  were 
to  go  into  an  unknown  region  and  settle  among  Avild  men,  that  they  would 
get  along  with  them  so  much  better  than  our  fiithere  did  with  the  Indians 
here,  as  some  may  have  imagined.  These  are  considerations  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  "wrongs  of  the  Indians."  They  seem 
the  more  necessary  in  this  place ;  for,  in  the  biography  of  Uncas,  there  is  as 
umch,  perha|)s,  to  censure  regartluig  the  acts  of  the  ifnglish,  as  in  any  other 
article  of  Indian  history. 

The  narrative  just  recited,  being  sent  in  to  the  court  of  Massachusetts,  was 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  who,  on  the  1  June,  reported. 

That  letters  should  be  sent  to  Uncas,  signifying  how  sensible  the  coiut  wna 
of  the  injuries  he  had  done  them,  l)y  his  outrage  upon  the  Indians  of  Qiiaba- 
conk,  wiio  lived  under  tlieir  sagamore,  JVassamagin^  as  set  forth  in  the 
narrative.  That,  therefore,  they  now  desired  him  to  give  up  the  ca|)tives  and 
make  restitution  for  all  the  goods  taken  from  them,  and  to  forbear  for  time  to 
come  all  such  unlawflil  acts.  That,  if  fVassamagin  or  his  subjects  had  or 
shoul«l  <lo  him  or  his  subjects  any  wrong,  the  English  would,  upon  due 
proof,  cause  recompense  to  be  made.  Also  that  Uncas  be  given  to  under- 
stand and  jissured,  that  if  he  refuse  to  comply  with  the  request,  they  were 
then  resolved  to  right  the  injuries  upon  him  and  his,  and  for  all  costs  they 
might  be  put  to  in  the  service.  "That  for  the  encouragement  and  safety  of 
the  sjiyd  fVassamagin  and  his  subjects,  there  be  by  order  of  Major  Httlard 
three  or  four  armed  men,  well  accomodate  in  all  respects,  with  a  proporcon 
of  jiowder,  bulletts  and  match  sent  from  Lancaster  to  Ciuabaconk  vnto  the 
sayd  Wassamagin,  there  to  stay  a  night  or  two,  and  to  shoote  of  their  mus- 
quets  so  oflen,  and  in  such  wise,  as  the  major  shall  direct,  to  terrific  the 
enemies  of  fVassamagin,  and  so  to  return  home  again."  To  inform  IVassarrut- 
gin  and  his  subjects,  that  the  authorities  of  Massjichusetts  would  esteem  it  an 
actknowledgment  of  their  regard,  if  they  would  pennit  them  to  njive  the 
captives  to  be  recovered  from  Unlets,  to  bring  them  up  in  a  ])ro|»er  niatmer, 
that  they  might  be  serviceable  to  their  friends,  &c.  Also,  "aduice  an<l  re* 
quire  fVassamagin  and  his  men  to  be  verie  carefull  of  iniuring  or  any  ways 
prouoking  of  Vncas,  or  any  of  his  men,  as  he  will  answer  our  displeasure 
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therein,  and  incurr  due  punishment  for  the  same."  That  if  Uncns  committed 
any  other  hostile  acts,  he  must  complain  to  them,  &c.*  Thus  fVassamegin 
was  as  much  threatened  as  Uncas. 

Matters  seem  to  have  remained  thus  until  the  meeting  of  the  commission- 
ers in  September  following ;  when,  in  due  courBe,  the  business  was  called  up, 
and  acted  upon  as  follows : — 

"  Vpon  com])laint  made  to  the  comissionars  of  the  3Iassachusetts  against 
Vnkas,  tliis  following  message  was  sent  to  him : — 

"  Vncas,  wee  haue  receiued  information  and  complaint  from  the  generall 
court  of  the  Massachusetts  of  youer  hostile  invading  of  Wosamequin  and  the 
Indians  of  Quabakutt,  whoe  are  and  longe  haue  bine  subjects  to  the  English, 
killing  some  and  carrying  away  others ;  spoyling  theire  goods  to  the  vallue  of 
331b.  as  they  allege."  That  he  had  done  this  contrary  to  his  covenants,  and 
had  taken  no  notice  of  the  demands  of  the  Massachusetts,  though  some  time 
since  tliey  had  ordered  him  to  deliver  up  the  captives,  make  remuneration, 
&c.  And  to  all  he  had  returned  no  ans^ver ;  "  which,"  continues  the  letter, 
"  seemes  to  bee  an  insolent  and  proud  carriage  of  youers.  We  cannot  but 
wonder  att  it,  and  must  beare  witness  against  it"  He  was,  as  before,  required 
to  return  the  captives,  &c.  and  give  reasons  for  his  operations ;  and  if  he 
neglected  to  do  so,  the  Massachusetts  were  at  liberty  to  right  themselves. 

In  t})e  mean  time,  as  we  apprehend,  a  letter  from  Unca3  was  received,  writ- 
ten by  Captain  Mason,  which  was  as  follows : — 

"  Whereas  there  was  a  warrant  sent  from  the  court  of  Boston,  dated  in  my 
hist  to  VncaSy  sachem  of  Mohegen,  wherin  it  was  declared  vpon  the  com- 
plaint of  Weaamequen,^  a  sachem  subject  to  the  Massachusetts,  that  the  said 
Vncas  had  offered  great  violence  to  theire  subjects  at  Quabauk,  killing  some  and 
taking  others  captiue ;  which  warrant  came  not  to  Uncas,  not  aboue  20  dales 
before  these  presents,  who,  being  summoned  by  Major  John  Mason,  in  full 
scope  of  the  said  warrant,  wherein  he  was  deeply  charged  if  he  did  not  return 
the  captiues,  and  £33  damage,  tlien  the  Massachusetts  would  recouer  it  by 
force  of  armes,  which  to  him  was  uery  grieuous :  professing  he  was  altogether 
ignorant  that  they  were  subjects  belonging  to  the  Massachusetts  ;  and  further 
««aid  that  they  were  none  of  JVesamequen's  men,  but  belonging  to  Onopequin,  his 
deadly  enemie,  whoe  was  there  borne ;  one  of  the  men  then  taken  was  his 
own  cousin,  who  had  formerly  fought  against  him  in  his  own  person  ;  and  yett 
sett  him  att  libertie ;  and  further  saith  that  all  the  captiues  were  sent  home. 
Alsoe  that  }Vesameqtiin\^s]  sod  X  and  diuers  of  his  men  had  fought  against  him 
fliuers  times.  This  he  desired  might  bee  returned  as  his  answare  to  the 
comissioners. 

"Alexander  allis  ffamsutta,  sachem  of  Sowamsett,  being  now  att  Plymouth, 
hee  challenged  Quabauke  Indians  to  belong  to  him  ;  and  further  said  that  hee 
did  warr  against  Fncas  tliis  summer  on  that  account.  § 

Signed  by 

JoHiv  Mason." 


•  Here  end  our  MSS.  relating  to  this  affair. 

t  By  this  it  would  seem  that  Massasoit  had,  for  some  time,  resided  among  the  Nipmucks. 
He  had,  probably,  given  op  Pokanoket  to  his  sons. 

i  There  can  scarce  be  a  doubt  that  this  refers  to  AUxcmder,  and  that  the  next  paragraph 
confirms  it;  hence  Massasoit  was  alive  in  May,  1661,  as  we  have  before  stated.  And  the 
nbove  letter  of  Mason  was  probably  written  in  September,  or  while  the  commissioners  were 
in  session. 

&  It  seems  always  to  have  been  uncertain  to  whom  the  Nipmucks  belonged.  /Jog-er 
Williams  savs,  in  l'668,  "  That  all  the  Neepmucks  were  unquestionably  subject  to  the  Nan- 
liigonset  sachems,  and,  in  a  special  manner,  to  Mejksah,  the  son  of  Caunounicus,  and  late 
husband  to  this  old  Sqvate- Sachem,  now  only  surviving.  I  have  abundant  and  daily  proof  of 
it,"  &c.     MS.  letter.     See  life  Massasoit,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

At  one  time,  Kutshamakin  claimed  some  of  the  Nipmucks,  or  consented  to  be<made  a  tool 
of  by  some  of  them,  for  some  prrvate  end.  But  Mr.  Pvnchon  said  they  would  not  own  him  M 
a  sachem  any  longer  "  than  the  sun  shined  upon  him."  Had  thejr  belonged  to  him,  Massa* 
chusetls  must  have  owned  th«>m,  which  would  have  involved  them  in  mucl)  difficulty  in  164f 
by  reason  of  several  murders  among  them. 
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The  particulars  of  the  issue  of  these  troubles  were  not  recon.^ed,  ami  the 
presumption  is,  that  Uncos  complied  with  the  reasonable  requests  v.  f  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  old,  peaceable  Ousamequin^  being  unwilling  to  get  into  difficulty, 
put  up  with  the  result  without  avenging  his  wrongs.  His  son,  WainsuUa,,  as 
will  be  seen,  about  this  time  found  himself  involved  in  difficulties  nearer 
home,  which  probably  prevented  him  fix)m  continuing  the  war  against  Uruaa, 
had  he  been  otherwise  disposed. 


met 


CHAPTER  VL 

Of  the  Pequot  nation — Geography  of  their  country — Sassacus,  their  first  chiefs  known 
to  the  English — TassaquanoU — JVar — The  cause  of  it — WEquASH — Canonicus  and 
Miantunnomoh  accused  of  harboring  fugitive  Pequots — Sassamcn — Mononotto— 
Otash — Cassassinnamon. 

"  But  since  I've  mentioned  Sassaau'  great  nama, 
Tliat  day  8o  much  a  terror  where  it  came  ; 
Let  me,  in  prosecution  of  my  story, 
Say  Bomethmg  of  hig  pride  and  kingdom's  glory." — Wolcott 

It  is  said  by  Mr.  Hubbard^*  that  the  Pequots, f  "being  a  more  fierce,  cruel, 
and  warlike  people  than  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  came  down  out  of  the  jnore 
inland  parts  of  the  continent,  and  by  force  seized  upon  one  of  the  goodliest 
places  near  the  sea,  and  became  a  terror  to  all  their  neighbors."  The  time  of 
their  emigration  is  unknown.  They  made  all  the  other  tribes  "  stand  in  awe, 
though  fewer  in  number  than  the  Narragansets,  that  bordered  next  upon 
tliem."  X 

Their  country,  accoixiing  to  Mr.  Gookin,§  "the  English  of  Connecticut 
jurisdiction,  doth  now,  [1674,]  for  the  most  part,  possess."  Their  dominion, 
or  that  of  their  chief  sachem,  was,  according  to  the  same  author,  "over  divers 
petty  sagarriores ;  as  over  part  of  Long  Island,  over  the  Mohegans,  and  over 
the  sagamores  of  Quinapeake,  [now  New  Haven,]  yea,  over  all  the  people  that 
Iwelt  upon  Connecticut  River,  and  over  some  of  the  most  southerly  inhabit- 
mts  of  the  Nipmuck  country,  about  Quinabaag."  The  principal  seat  of  the 
sagamores  was  near  the  mouth  of  Pequot  River,  now  called  the  Thames, 
where  New  London  stands.  "These  Pequots,  as  old  Indians  relate,  could,  in 
former  times,  raise  4000  men  fit  for  war."  ||  The  first  great  chief  of  this 
nation,  kno^vn  to  the  English,  was 

Sassacus,  whose  name  was  a  terror  to  all  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Indians. 
From  the  fruitful  letters  of  the  Reverend  Roger  Williams,  we  learn  that  he  had 
a  brother  by  the  name  oi'  Puppompoges,  whose  residence  was  at  Monahiganick, 
probably  Mohegan.  Although  Sassacus's  principal  residence  was  uf)on  the 
Thames,  yet,  in  his  highest  prosperity,  he  had  under  him  no  less  than  26 
sachems,  and  his  dominions  were  from  Narraganset  Bay  to  Hudson's  River, 
in  the  direction  of  the  sea-coast  Long  Island  was  also  under  him,  and  his 
authority  was  luidisputed  far  into  the  country. 

A  brother  of  Sassacus,  named  TaJ>sa4jitanott,  sui-vived  the  Pequot  war,  and 
was  one  of  those  complained  of  by  Unca^  in  1647,  for  giving  his  countrymen 
"crooked  counsell"  about  a  present  of  wampum,  which  he  had  advised  to  be 
given  to  the  English  instead  of  him.  It  appears  that  on  the  death  of  a  child 
of  Uncos,  the  Pequots  had  presented  him  with  100  fathom  of  wamjium,ir 
which,  when  Tossaqvanott  knew,  he  disapproved  of  it,  politicly  urging,  that 
ii'  the  English  were  conciliated  by  any  means  towards  them,  it  mattered  nof 
nuich  about  Uncos. 

*  Narrative,  i.  116. 

t  We  believe  this  name  meant  Gray  foxes,  hence  Gray-fox  Indians,  or  Pequots. 

%  Hist.  New  England,  33. 

fSee  his  Collections  in  I  Coll  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  147,  |  Ibid  • 

Hazard,  Hist.  Col.  ii.  90. 
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We  are  informed,*  that  Connecticut  was  claimed  by  right  of  conquest  at 
■sne  time  by  tlie  fii-st  white  settlers,  who  found  iiuich  of  it  cultivated  and  set- 
Jed  by  its'  Indian  iidiabitants,  although  they  endeavored  that  it  shouid  be 
understood  otherwise.  The  numbers  of  the  natives  in  that  region  were 
"thousands,  \vho  had  three  kings,  viz.  Connedicole,  Quinnipiog,  aiul  Sassa- 
cus."  Connedicote  was  "emperor,"  or  chief  of  chiefs,  an  elevation  in  which 
he  and  his  ancestors  had  stood  for  about  400  years,  accordiiig  to  their  tra- 
ditions. 

About  the  time  the  English  had  determined  on  the  subjugation  of  the  Pe- 
quots,  Roger  tVilliams  wrote  to  Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  giving 
him  important  directions  how  they  should  proceed  to  advantage,  and  what 
was  very  important  then,  gave  the  following  rude  drafl  of  their  country : — 

Rivet  Q.unnihticuUt 

O  &  foTt  of  Uie  Niantaquit|  men,  confederate  with  the  Pequts 
Hohiganic  River. 

Ohoro-  I  ■  I  I  owauke,$  thn 
O  Weinshauks,  where  swamp  |  |  |  |  3  or  4  miles  from 

Sasaeoua,  the  chief  sac]iim,  is 
Mis-  O  tick,  where  is  Mamoho,\\  another  chief  sacbim 

River. 

Nayan-  O  taquit,^  where  is  Wepiteammok  una  our  friends 

River. 

In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  WUliama  urges  the  necessity  of  employmg  faithful 
guides  for  the  English  forces;  "as  shall  l3e  best  liked  of  [to]  be  taken  along 
to  direct,  especially  two  Pequts;  viz.  Wequash,  [whose  name  signified  a  swan,] 
and  fVvitackquiackomminf  valiant  men,  especially  the  latter,  who  have  lived 
these  three  or  four  years  with  the  Nanhiggonticks,  and  know  every  pass  and 
passage  amongst  them,  who  desire  armor  to  enter  their  houses." 

In  1G34,  as  has  been  before  incidentally  mentioned,  one  Captain  Stone  was 
killed  by  the  Pequots,  while  upon  a  trading  expedition  in  Connecticut  River. 
Without  knowing  the  reason  of  their  killing  Stone,  the  English  demanded  the 
murderers  soon  after,  and  as  Sassacus  was  involved  in  troubles  with  the  Nar- 
ragansets  and  all  his  neighlwrs,  he  tliought  it  not  best  entirely  to  slight  the 
demand  of  the  English  ;  he  therefore  sent  messengers  to  Boston,  where  they 
arrived  6  November,  with  ofFere  of  peace,  which,  after  considerable  delibera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  English,  were  accepted,  and  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
on  the  9th  following. 

A  messenger  had  been  sent,  in  October,  upon  the  same  errand,  but  was 
dismissed  with  orders  to  inform  Sassacus,  that  he  must  send  persons  of  greater 
quality,  and  then  the  English  would  treat  with  him.  "  He  brouglit,"  says 
H^nthrop,  "  two  bundles  of  sticks,  whereby  he  signified  how  many  leaver  and 
otter  skms  he  would  give  us  for  that  end,  and  great  store  of  wampotnpeage, 
(about  two  bushels,  by  his  tlescription.)"  He  had  a  small  present  with  him, 
which  was  accepted  by  tlie  English,  who  gave  him  in  return,  "  a  moose  coat 
of  as  good  value." 

The  treaty  entered  into  on  the  9  November,  1634,  between  the  Pequots  and 
English,  stijjulated  that  the  murderers  of  Captain  1^0716  should  be  given  up  to 
the  English,  of  whom  there  were  at  that  time  left  but  two,  as  attested  by  the 
ambassadors  of  iS'ossacu*,  who  further  observed  in  ex])lanation,  that  the  sachem 
in  whose  time  the  act  was  committed,  was  dead,  having  been  slain  in  a  war 
with  the  Dutch,  and  tliat  all  the  men  concerned  in  it,  except  two,  ))»d  also 
died  of  the  small-pox.  This,  together  with  the  facts  given  in  concerning  the 
death  of  Stone,  uiclined  the  English  to  believe  the  account  altogetho/  ;  and, 
but  for  what  lia])])ened  afterwards,  it  is  probable  that  the  historiaiij  of  that 

•  But  with  what  truth  I  know  not,  for  it  rests  upon  the  aulhorily  of  P'lers. 

t  Connecticut.  X  Niantick.  ^  A  name  signifying  an  Old' s  nest.     i.ame  letlef 

i  Probably  Mononotto. 
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period  would  have  relied  more  upon  the  Pequots'  own  account  than  the  gen- 
eral rumor.  Such  are  the  events  of  time — a  circumstance  may  change  tho 
(ate,  nay,  tlie  character  of  a  nation,  for  a  period,  in  the  eyes  of  many  genera 
tionsl     But 

"  O  Time !  the  beaulifier  of  the  dead  ! 
Adoriier  of  the  ruin  1^-comforter, 
And  only  healer,  when  the  heart  hath  bled ! 
Time,  the  correcter  wiiere  our  judj^ents  err." 

In  tlie  progress  of  the  treaty,  the  Pequot  ambassadors  said,  that  if  the  two 
men  then  living  who  h^d  been  concerned  in  Stone's  death,  "  were  worthy  of 
death,  they  would  move  their  sachem  to  deliver  them  "  to  the  English,  but  that 
as  to  themselves,  they  had  no  power  to  do  so,  and  at  once  urged  the  justness 
of  their  act  without  qualification.  Stone,  they  said,  came  into  their  river  and 
seized  upon  two  of  their  men,  and  bound  them  hand  and  foot,  and,  in  that 
situation,  obliged  them  to  pilot  him  up  the  river.  When  he  had  gone  up  as 
far  as  lie  desired,  himself  and  two  other  white  men,  and  the  two  manacled 
Indians,  went  on  shore.  Meanwhile  they  had  been  watched  by  nine  Indians, 
who,  when  they  found  the  Englishmen  asleep  on  the  following  night,  fell  upon 
them  and  massacred  them. 

Considering  the  state  of  the  Indians,  no  blame  could  be  attached  to  them  for 
Uiisact;  two  of  their  countrymen  were  in  the  hands  of  an  unknown  people, 
who,  from  every  appeai'ance,  were  about  to  put  them  to  death,  and  it  was  by 
an  act  of  pure  benevolence  and  heroism  that  they  delivered  them  out  of  tlie 
hands  of  an  invading  foe. 

Therefore,  being  satisfied  with  the  account,  the  English  agi-eed  to  have 
peace  with  them,  provided  they  would  give  up  the  two  men  when  they  should 
sentl  for  them ;  "  to  yeld  up  Connecticut ; "  to  give  400  fathom  of  wampom, 
and  40  beaver  and  30  otter  skins ;  and  that  the  English  should  immediately 
send  a  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  cloth  to  trade  with  them.  , 

The  names  of  these  ambassadoi*s  are  not  recorded ;  but  one  signed  the  treaty 
with  the  mark  of  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  the  other  with  that  of  a  hand. 

The  same  day  about  2  or  300  Narragansets  were  discovered  at  Ntiponset, 
who  had  marched  out  for  the  purpose  of  killing  these  ambassadors.  This 
discovery  being  tnade  before  the  treaty  was  concluded,  the  English  met  them 
at  Roxbury,  and  there  negotiated  a  treaty  between  the  Pequots  and  them.  For 
the  furtherance  of  which,  the  Pequots  instructed  the  English  to  present  them 
with  a  portion- of  the  wampom  which  they  were  to  give  to  them  ;  but  not  as 
coming  from  them,  because  they  disdained  to  purchase  peace  of  that  nation 
The  Narragansets  readily  conceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  English,  all  paitiea 
retired  satisfied. 

Distrust  soon  grew  again  into  antipathy  ;  it  having  been  reported  that  Stone 
and  those  with  him  were  treacherously  surprised  by  the  Pequots  who  had 
gone  on  board  his  vessel  in  a  friendly  manner  to  trade ;  and  seeing  Captain 
Stone  asleej)  in  his  cabin,  they  killed  him,  and  the  other  men  one  after  the  other, 
exctjpt  Ca[)tain  jyorlo7i,  who,  it  seems,  was  with  him  ;  he  being  a  resolute  man, 
defended  himself  for  some  time  in  the  cook-room,  but  at  length,  some  powder, 
which  for  the  more  ready  use  he  had  placed  in  an  open  vessel,  took  fire  and 
exploded,  by  which  he  was  so  seriously  injured,  especially  in  his  eyes,  that  he 
coidd  hold  out  no  longer,  and  he  was  forthwith  despatched  by  them. 

This  matter  at  length  having  become  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  English 
according  to  the  latter  relation,  they  were  the  more  ready  to  charge  other 
circumstances  of  a  like  nature  upon  the  Pequots.  On  the  20  July,  1636,  aa 
Mr.  John  Oldham  was  on  his  passage  passing  near  Manisses,  that  is.  Block 
Island,  in  a  smtill  ])innace,  14  Narraganset  Indians  attacked  and  killed  him,  an<l 
made  his  crew  j)risonei-s,  which  consisted  only  of  two  boys  and  two  Narraganset 
Indians.  The  stune  day,  as  John  Gallop  was  on  his  passage  from  Connecticut, 
in  a  bark  of  20  tons,  an  adverse  wind  drove  him  near  the  same  island.  On 
seeing  a  vessel  in  jjossession  of  Indians,  he  bore  down  upon  her,  and  im 
tnediiitely  knew  her  to  be  Captain  Oldham's.  He  hailed  those  on  board,  but 
received  no  answer,  and  soon  saw  a  boat  pass  from  the  vessel  to  the  shore 
full  of  men  and  goods.  As  Gallop  neared  the  sus[»icious  vessel,  she  slipped 
her  fastening,  and  the  wind  being  off  the  land  drifted  her  towards  Nai'nrgan« 
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8<;t  Nonvitlistanding  some  of  the  Indians  were  anned  with  giuis  and  swords, 
Gallop,  bcmg  in  a  stouter  vessel,  resolved  on  rnnning  them  down  ;  he  there- 
fore made  all  sail,  and  immediately  stemmed  the  pirate  vessel  on  the  quarter 
with  such  f(*rce  as  neai'ly  to  overset  her,  and  in  their  fright  six  Indians  jumped 
overboard  and  were  drowned.  The  rest  standing  upon  the  defensive,  and 
being  yet  far  superior  in  numbere  to  Gallop's  crew,  which  consisted  of  two  little 
l)oys  and  one  irian,  to  board  them  was  thought  too  hazardous ;  Gallop  therefore 
stood  off  to  repeat  his  broadside  method  of  attack.  Meanwhile  he  contrived 
to  lash  his  anchor  to  his  bows  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  he  came  down 
upon  the  Indians  a  second  time,  the  force  was  sufficient  to  drive  the  fluke  of 
the  anchor  through  their  quarter ;  which,  holding  there,  both  vessels  floated 
along  together.  The  Indians  had  now  become  so  terrified,  that  they  stoml  not 
to  the  fight,  but  kept  in  the  hold  of  the  pinnace.  Gallop  fired  in  upon  them 
sundry  times,  but  without  much  execution,  and  meantime  the  vessels  got  loose 
iTom  one  another,  and  Gallop  stood  oflT  again  for  a  third  attack.  As  soon  as  he 
was  clear  of  them,  four  more  of  the  Indians  jumped  overboard,  and  were  also 
drowned.  Gallop  now  ventured  to  board  his  prize.  One  of  the  remaining 
Indians  came  up  and  surrendered,  and  was  bound  ;  another  came  up  and 
••ujbmitted,  whom  they  also  .bound,  but  fearing  to  have  both  on  board,  this  last 
was  cast  into  the  sea.  Two  out  of  the  14  now  remained,  who  had  got  posses- 
sion of  the  hold  of  the  pinnace,  and  there  successfully  defended  themselves 
with  their  swords  against  their  enemy.  Captain  Oldham  was  found  dead  in 
the  vessel,  concealed  imder  an  old  seine,  and  as  his  body  was  not  entirely  cold, 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  been  killed  about  the  time  bis  pinnace  was  discov- 
ered by  Gallop. 

From  the  condition  in  which  OldhanCs  body  was  found,  it  was  quite  uncer- 
tain whether  he  had  fallen  in  an  aflray,  or  been  murdered  deliberately  ;  but  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  fonner  was  the  fact,  because  it  was  uncommon  for 
the  Indians  to  disfigure  the  slain,  unless  killed  as  enemies,  and  Oldham's  body 
was  shockingly  mangled.  But  Captain  Oldham  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians, 
and  the  cry  of  vengeance  was  up,  and  cool  investigation  must  not  be  looked 
for.  The  murder  had  been  conmiitted  by  the  Indians  of  Manisses,  but  Ma- 
nisses  was  under  the  Narragansets  ;  therefore  it  was  believed  that  the  Narra- 
gansets  had  contrived  his  death  because  he  was  carrying  into  eflfect  the  articles 
of  the  late  treaty  between  the  Pequots  and  English. 

The  two  boys  who  were  with  Mr.  Oldham  were  not  injured,  and  were 
immediately  given  up  and  sent  to  Boston,  where  they  arrived  the  30th  of  the 
same  month.  As  soon  as  Miantunnomoh  heard  of  the  aflair  of  Captain  Oldham, 
he  ordered  Ninigrel  to  send  for  the  boys  and  goods  to  Block  Island.  The 
lx)ys  he  caused  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Williams,  and  the  goods  he  held  subject 
to  the  order  of  the  English  of  Massachusetts. 

Meanwhile,  26  July,  the  two  Indians  who  were  in  Mr.  OldhanCs  pinnace 
when  she  was  taken,  were  sent  by  Canonicus  to  Governor  Vane.  They 
brought  a  letter  from  Roger  fVilliams,  which  gave  an  account  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  some  circiunstances  led  the  English  to  believe  these  messengers 
were  accessory  to  the  death  of  Oldham ;  but  we  know  not  if  any  thing  further 
were  ever  done  about  it  The  same  letter  informed  the  governor  that  Mian- 
tunnomoh had  gone,  with  200  men  in  17  canoes,  "to  take  revenge,  &e.'* 

These  events  and  transactions  soon  caused  the  convening  of  the  governor 
and  council  of  Massachusetts,  who  forthwith  declared  war  against  the  Indians 
of  Manisses.  Accordingly  90  men  were  raised  and  put  under  the  comman*' 
of  Captain  John  Endecoti,  who  was  general  of  the  expedition.  John  Undcrhill 
and  .N'athaniel  Turner  were  captains,  and  Jenyson  and  Davenport  ensigns. 
Endecotfs  instructions  were  to  put  to  death  the  men  of  Block  Island,  but  to 
make  captives  of  the  women  and  children.  This  amiament  set  fortli  in  three 
pinnaces,  with  two  Indians  as  guides,  25  September,  1636. 

On  arriving  at  Manisses  they  saw  many  Indians,  but  could  not  get  near 
them.  At  Pequot  harlwr,  a  part  of  the  armament  seized  a  quantity  of  com 
belonging  to  the  Pequots,  and  were  attacked  and  obliged  to  fly.  However,  the 
Narragansets  reported  that  there  were  13  Pequots  killed  during  the  expedition. 
The  Englisii  were  satisfied  that  they  had  harbored  the  murderers  of  Oldham, 
which  occasioned  their  sitiling  to  Pequot  harbor.  It  being  now  late  in  th« 
season,  the  expedition  was  given  up,  to  be  resumed  early  in  the  spring. 
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The  Pequots,  being  now  left  to  themselves,  commenced  (le|»reflations  whei 
ever  they  dared  appear.  About  the  beginning  of  October,  jis  five  men  froii. 
Saylirook  were  collecting  hay  at  a  meadow  four  miles  above  that  jilace,  they 
were  attacked,  and  one  of  them,  named  BuUer/ield,  was  Uxkeu  and  killed  ;  from 
which  circumstance  the  meadow  still  beai-s  his  name.  About  14  days  after, 
two  men  were  taken  in  a  cornfield  two  miles  from  Saylirook  fort.  There  were 
BIX  of  the  whites,  and  they  were  surroiuided  by  2  or  300  Indians,  yet  all  escaped 
but  two.  Thus  imboldened  by  success,  they  carried  their  dej)redations  within 
bowshot  of  Saybrook  fort,  killing  one  cow  and  shooting  arrows  into  smidry 
others. 

On  the  21  October,  Miantunnomoh,  fearing  fbr  the  safety  of  his  English  friends, 
came  to  Boston,  accompanied  by  two  of  Canonicxt^^s  sons,  another  sachem,  and 
about  20  men.  Kvishamakin  had  given  notice  of  his  coming,  and  a  company 
of  soldiei-s  met  him  at  Roxbury  and  escorted  him  into  the  town.  Here  he  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  English,  by  which  it  was  nuituully  agreed  that  neither 
should  make  peace  with  the  Pequots  without  the  consent  of  the  other ;  and  to 
put  to  death  or  deliver  up  murderers. 

A  bout  the  same  time,  John  TUley  was  taken  and  killed,  and  tortiu*ed  in  a 
most  barbarous  manner.  As  he  was  sailing  down  Connecticut  River  in  his 
bark,  he  landed  about  three  miles  above  Saybrook  fort,  and  having  shot  at  some 
fowl,  the  report  of  his  gun  directed  tlie  Indians  to  the  spot.  Tliey  took  him 
prisoner  at  first,  and  then  cut  off  his  hands  and  feet.  He  livetl  three  days  after 
his  hands  were  cut  oft",  and  bore  this  torture  without  complaint,  which  g.ahied 
him  the  reputation  of  being  "a  stout  man"  among  his  tormentore.  These 
facts  were  reported  by  the  Indians  themselves.  Another  man  who  was  with 
Tilley  was  at  the  same  time  killed. 

On  the  22  February,  Lieutenant  Garrfncr  and  nine  men  went  out  of  Saybrook 
fort,  and  were  drawn  into  an  ambush,  where  four  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  rest 
escaped  with  great  difficulty. 

On  April  12,  six  men  and  three  women  were  killed  at  Weathersfield.  They  at 
the  same  time  killed  20  cows  and  a  hoi-se,  and  earned  away  two  young  women. 

Alarm  was  now  general  throughout  the  English  plantations.  Miajilunnomoh 
having  sent  a  messenger  to  Boston  to  notify  the  English  that  the  Pequots  had 
sent  away  their  women  and  children  to  an  island,  40  men  were  immediately 
sent  to  Narraganset  to  join  others  raised  by  Miantunnomoh,  with  the  intention 
of  falling  upon  them  by  surprise. 

In  the  mean  time,  Captain  Mason,  with  a  company  of  90  men,  had  been 
raised  by  Connecticut  and  sent  into  tlie  Pequot  country.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Uncas  and  a  lai'ge  Iwdy  of  his  warrioi-s,  who,  in  their  mai'ch  to 
Saybrook,  15  May,  fell  upon  about  30  Pequots  and  killed  7  of  them.  One 
being"  taken  alive,  to  their  everlasting  disgrace  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the 
English  caused  him  to  be  tortured  ;  and  the  heads  of  all  the  slain  were  cut  ofTj 
and  set  up  on  the  walls  of  the  fort.* 

Immediately  after  Captains  Mason  and  Underhill  set  out  to  attack  one  of  the 
forts  of  Sassacus.  This  fort  was  situated  upon  an  eminence  in  the  present 
town  of  Groton,  Connecticut.  The  English  arrived  in  its  vicinity  on  ,the  25th 
of  May  ;  and  on  the  26th,  before  day,  with  about  500  Indians,  encompassed  it, 
and  began  a  furious  attack.  The  Mohegans  and  Narragansets  discovered  great 
fear  on  apjjroaching  the  fort,  and  could  not  believe  that  the  English  would 
dare  to  attack  it.  When  they  came  to  the  foot  of  tlie  hill  on  which  it  was 
situated.  Captain  Mason  was  apprehensive  of  being  abandoned  by  them,  and, 
making  a  halt,  sent  for  Uncas,  who  led  the  Mohegans,  and  fVequash,  their  pilot, 
who  was  a  fugitive  Pequot  chief,f  and  urged  them  not  to  desert  him,  but  to 
follow  him  at  any  distance  they  pleased.  These  Indians  had  all  along  told  the 
English  they  dared  not  fight  the  Pequots,  but  boasted  how  they  themselves 
tvould  fight     Mason  told  them  now  they  should  see  whether  Englishmen 

*  Winlhrop^s  Journal,  and  Mason's  Hist.  Pequol  War. — Dr.  Matlur's  account  of  this  afTaii 
•as  been  given  in  the  life  of  Uncas, 

t  The  same,  it  is  believed,  elsewhere  called  Waqnash  Cook ;  "  which  W-'equash  (says  Dr 
T.  Mather)  was  by  birlh  a  sachem  of  that  place  [where  Sassacus  lived],  but  upon  some  uisg^si 
tcceived,  he  wenl  from  the  Pequuts  lo  the  Nanagansets,  and  became  a  chief  cap.ain  iiuoM 
Miantunnomoh . ' '—  It  elation ,  47. 
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would  fight  or  not.  Notwithstanding  their  boastings,  they  conid  not  oveicoine 
the  terror  which  the  name  of  Sassacus  had  inspired  in  them,  and  they  kept  at 
a  sjife  distance  initil  the  figiit  was  over;  hut  assisted  considerably  in  rci)elling 
tlie  atuicks  of  the  Pequots,  in  the  retreat  from  the  fort  ; — for  their  warriors,  on 
recovering  from  their  consternation,  collected  in  a  considerable  body,  and 
fought  the  confederates  for  many  miles. 

The  English  had  but  77  men,  which  were  divided  into  two  companies,  one 
led  by  Mason,  and  the  other  by  Underhill.  The  Indians  were  all  within  tlieir 
Ibrt,  cisleep  in  their  wigwams,  and  the  barking  of  a  dog  was  the  first  notice 
they  had  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  yet  vejy  few  knew  the  cause  of  llie 
alarm,  until  met  by  the  naked  swords  of  the  foe.  The  fort  had  two  entrances 
at  opposite  points,  into  which  each  ])arty  of  English  were  led,  sword  in  hand. 
"■Wanux!  Wanvx!^*  was  the  cry  o^  Sassaciui's  n\en;  and  such  was  their 
surprise,  that  they  made  very  feeble  resistance.  Having  only  their  own 
missile  weapons,  they  could  do  nothing  at  hand  to  hand  with  the  English 
nipiei-s.  They  were  pureued  from  wigwam  to  wigwam,  and  slaughtered  in 
every  secret  place.  Worhen  and  children  were  cut  to  pieces,  while  endeavor- 
ing to  hide  themselves  in  and  under  their  beds.  At  length  fire  was  set  in  the 
mats  that  covered  the  wigwams,  which  furiously  sj)read  over  the  whole  fort, 
and  the  dead  and  dying  were  together  consumed.  A  part  of  the  English  had 
formed  a  circumference  upon  the  outside,  and  shot  such  as  attempted  to  fly. 
Many  ascended  the  pickets  to  cscaj)e  the  flames,  but  were  shot  down  by  those 
stationed  for  that  purpose.  About  GOO  pereous  were  supposed  to  have  perish- 
ed in  this  fight;  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  massacre. f  There  were  but  two 
English  killed,  and  but  one  of  those  by  tlie  enemy,  and  about  20  wounded. 
Sassacus  himself  was  in  another  fort ;  and,  being  informed  of  the  ravages  of 
the  English,  destroyed  his  habitations,  and,  with  about  80  otliers,  fled  to  the 
Mohawks,  who  ti"eacherous!y  beheaded  him,  and  sent  his  scalp  to  the  English. 

The  author  of  the  following  lines  in  "  Yamoyden,"  alludes  to  tliis  melan- 
choly event  happily,  though  not  truly : — 

"  And  Sassacflus,  now  no  more,  On  Mystic's  banks,  in  one  red  night: 

Lord  of  a  thousand  bowmen,  fled  ;  Tlie  once  far-dreaded  kin^  in  vaiu 

And  all  the  chiefs,  his  boast  before.  Sought  safely  in  inglorious  flight ; 

Were  mingled  with  the  unhonored  dead.  And  reft  of  all  his  re^al  pride, 

i::ajinap  and  Sagamore  were  slain,  By  the  fierce  Maqua  s  hand  he  died." 

One  of  the  most  unfeeling  passages  flows  from  the  pen  of  Hubbard,  in  his 
account  of  this  war;  which,  together  with  the  fact  he  records,  forms  a  most 
distressing  picture  of  depravity.  We  wottld  gladly  turn  from  it,  but  justice 
to  the  Indians  demands  it,  and  we  give  it  in  his  own  words: — 

The  Nan-agansets  had  surrounded  "some  hundreds"  of  the  Pequots,  and 
kept  them  until  some  of  Captain  Stoiighton's  soldiers  "made  an  easy  con- 
quest of  them."  "The  men  among  them  to  the  numl)er  of  30,  were  presently 
turned  into  Charon's  ferry-boat,  under  the  command  of  Skipper  Gallo]),  who 
dis|)atched  them  a  little  without  the  harbor!" 

Thus  were  30  Indians  taken  into  a  vessel,  carried  out  to  sea,  murdered,  and, 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  thrown  overboard,  to  be  btiried  under  the  silent 
waves!  Whereabouts  they  were  captured,  or  "  without"  what  "harbor"  they 
perished,  we  are  not  hiformed ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  taken  on  the  borders  of  the  Narraganset  country, 
and  murdered  at  the  mouth  of  some  of  the  adjacent  harl>ors. 

That  these  jKJor  wretches  were  thus  revengefully  sacrificed,  should  have 
been  enough  to  allay  tlie  hatred  in  the  human  breast  of  all  who  knew  it, 
especially  the  fcirforiara.'  But  he  must  imagine  that,  in  their  passage  to  their 
grave,  they  did  not  go  in  a  vessel  of  human  contrivance,  but  in  a  boat  l>elong- 
ing  to  a  river  of  hell !  thereby  forestalling  his  reader's  rnind  that  they  had 
been  sent  to  that  abofle. 

*  Allen's  History  of  the  Pequot  War.  It  signified,  Englishmen!  Englishmen.'  In  Mason's 
history,  it  is  written  Owanux      Allen  merely  copied  from  Mason,  wilii  a  few  such  variations. 

t  "It  was  supposed,"  savs  Mather,  "  that  no  less  than  500 or  600  Pequot  souls  were  brought 
down  to  hell  that  day."  Relation,  47.  NVe  in  charity  suppose,  that  by  hell  tlie  doctcr  onlj 
ineaiit  death 
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Notwithstanding  the  great  slatighter  at  Mistick,  there  were  great  numbers 
of  Peciuots  in  the  country,  who  were  hunted  from  swamj)  to  swamp,  and  their 
numbers  thinned  continually,  until  a  remnant  promised  to  appear  no  more  an 
a  nation. 

Tlie  English,  under  Captain  Stoughton,  came  into  Pequot  River  about  a 
fortnight  after  the  Mistick  fight,  and  assisted  in  the  work  of  their  extermina- 
aon.  After  his  arrival  in  the  enemy's  country,  he  wrote  to  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  as  follows :  "  By  this  pinnace,  you  shall  receive  ,48  or  50 
women  and  children,  unless  there  stay  any  here  to  be  helpful,  &c.  Concern- 
uig  which,  there  is  one,  I  formerly  mentioned,  that  is  the  fairest  and  largest 
that  I  sa«  amongst  them,  to  whom  I  have  given  a  coate  to  cloathe  her.  It  is 
my  desire  to  have  her  for  a  servant,  if  it  may  stand  with  your  good  liking,  else 
not.  There  is  a  little  s(]uaw  that  steward  Culacut  desireth,  to  wiiom  he  liatli 
g-iven  a  coate.  Lieut.  Davenport  also  desireth  one,  to  wit,  a  small  one,  that 
hath  three  strokes  upon  her  stomach,  thus:  —  {|{  -)-.  He  desireth  her,  if  it 
will  stfmd  with  your  good  liking.  Sosomon,  the  Indian,  desireth  a  young  little 
squaw,  which  I  know  not. 

"  At  present,  Mr.  Haynes,  Mr.  Ludlo,  Captain  Mason,  and  30  men  are  with 
us  in  Pequot  River,  and  we  shall  the  next  week  joine  in  seeing  what  we  can 
do  against  Sassacus,  and  another  great  sagamore,  Monotvailuck,  \Mononotto.'\ 
Here  is  yet  good  work  to  be  done,  and  now  dear  it  will  cost  is  unknown. 
Sassacus  is  resolved  to  sell  his  life,  and  so  the  other  with  their  company,  aa 
dear  as  they  can."  * 

Perhaps  it  will  be  judged  that  Stoughton  was  looking  more  after  the  profit 
arising  from  the  sale  of  captives,  than  for  warriors  to  fight  with.  Indeed, 
Mason^s  account  does  not  give  him  much  credit. 

Speaking  of  the  English  employed  in  this  expedition,  Wolcott  thus  im- 
mortalizes tliem : — 

"  These  were  the  men,  this  was  the  little  band, 
That  durst  the  force  of  the  new  world  withstand. 
Tiiese  were  the  men  that  by  their  swords  made  way 
For  peace  and  safety  in  America." 

Vacant  Hours,  44. 

There  was  a  manifest  disposition  on  the  part  of  Uncos,  Canonicus. 
Miantunnomoh  and  JVinigret,  and  perhaps  other  chiefs,  to  screen  the  jjoor, 
denounced,  and  flying  t*equots,  who  had  escaped  the  flames  and  sworda 
of  the  English  in  their  war  with  them.  Part  of  a  con-espondence  about 
these  sachems'  harboring  them,  between  R.  Williams  and  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  is  preserved  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  Massachusetts  had  requested  Mr. 
Williams  to  explain  to  the  cliiefs  the  consequences  to  be  depe))ded  upon,  if 
they  did  not  strictly  observe  their  agreement  in  regard  to  the  fugitive  Pequots. 
Otash\  carried  to  Mr.  Williams  a  letter  from  the  Massachusetts  governor  upon 
this  subject.  After  he  had  obeyed  its  contents,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  he 
answered,  that  he  went  with  Olash  "  to  the  Nanhiggonticks,  and  having  got 
Canounicus  and  Miantunnomu,  with  their  council,  together,  I  acquainted  them 
faithfully  with  the  contents  of  your  letter,  both  grievances  and  threatenings ; 
and  to  demonstrate,  I  produced  the  copy  of  the  league,  (which  Mr.  [Sir 
Henry]  Vane  sent  me,)  and,  with  breaking  of  a  straw  in  two  or  three  places,  I 
showed  them  what  they  had  done." 

These  chiefs  gave  Mr.  Williams  to  understand,  that,  when  Mr.  Governor 
understood  what  they  had  to  say,  he  would  be  satisfied  with  their  conduct; 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  make  trouble,  but  they  "cott/rf  relate  many  particulars 
wherein  the  English  had  broken  their  promises  ^^  since  the  war. 

In  regard  to  some  squaws  that  had  escaped  from  tiie  English,  Canonicus 
said  he  liad  not  seen  any,  but  heard  of  some,  and  immediately  ordered  them  to 
be  carried  back  again,  and  had  not  since  heard  of  them,  but  would  now  hava 
the  country  searched  for  them,  to  satisfy  the  governor. 

Miantunnomoh  said  he  had  never  heard  of  but  six,  nor  saw  but  four  of  tJiera 

*  Mai»'*..,cnpt  letter  of  Captain  Stoughton,  on  file  among  our  state  papers 

*  i  otaash,  Mr.  Williams  writes  his  name. 
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which  being  brought  to  him,  he  was  angry,  and  asked  those  who  brought  them 
wliy  they  did  not  carry  them  to  Mr.  Ji'illiams,  that  he  niiglit  convey  them  to 
tlie  English.  They  told  him  the  sfjuaws  wore  lame,  and  could  not  go  ;  upon 
which  Mianiunnomoh  sent  to  Mr.  Williams  to  come  and  take  them.  Mr.  ff'il- 
liatns  could  not  attend  to  it,  and  in  his  turn  ordered  Miantunnomoh  to  do  it, 
who  said  he  was  busy  and  could  not ;  "  as  indeed  he  was  (says  IVUliams)  in  a 
strange  kind  of  solemnity,  wherein  the  sachims  eat  nothing  but  at  night,  and 
all  the  natives  round  about  tlie  country  were  feasted."  In  the  mean  time  the 
B<|uaws  escaped. 

Miantunnomoh  said  he  was  sorry  that  the  governor  should  think  he  wanted 
these  squaws,  for  he  did  not.  Mr.  Williams  told  him  he  knew  of  his  sending 
for  one.  Of  tliis  charge  lie  fau'ly  cleared  himself,  saying,  the  one  sent  for  was 
not  for  himself,  but  for  Sassamun,*  who  was  lying  lame  at  his  house ;  that 
Sassamun  fell  in  there  in  his  way  to  Pequt,  whitlier  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
governor.  The  squaw  he  wanted  was  a  sachem's  daughter,  who  had  been  a 
{•articular  friend  of  Mianttmnonuih  during  his  lifetime  ;  therefore,  in  kindness 
to  his  dead  friend,  he  wished  to  ransom  her. 

Moreover,  Mianiunnomoh  said,  he  and  his  people  were  true  "to  the  English 
in  life  or  death,"  and  but  for  which,  he  said,  Okase  [Unkus]  and  his  Mohiga- 
iieucks  had  long  siiice  proved  false,  as  he  still  feared  they  would.  For,  he 
eaid,  they  had  never  found  a  Pequot,  and  added,  "  Chenock  ejiise  wetampati- 
mucks?  tliat  is,  "Did  ever  friends  deal  so  with  friends?"  Mr.  Williams 
requiring  more  particular  explanation,  Mianiunnomoh  proceeded : — 

"My  brother,  Yotaash,  had  seized  u{3on  Puttaquppuunckj  Quame,  and  20 
Pequots,  and  60  squaws ;  they  killed  three  and  bound  the  rest,  whom  they 
watched  all  night.  Then  they  sent  for  the  English,  and  delivered  them  in 
the  morning  to  them.  I  came  by  land,  according  to  promise,  with  200  men, 
killing  10  Pequots  by  the  way.  I  desired  to  see  the  great  sachem  Puttaquppu- 
xinck,  whom  my  brotlier  had  taken,  who  was  now  in  the  English  houses,  but 
the  English  thrust  at  me  with  a  pike  many  times,  that  I  durst  not  come  near 
tlie  door." 

Mr.  Williams  told  him  they  did  not  know  him,  else  they  would  not ;  but 
Miantunnomoh  answered,  "  All  my  company  were  disheartened,  and  they  all, 
and  Cutshamoqu£ne,  desired  to  be  gone."  Besides,  he  said,  "  two  of  my  men, 
Wagonckwhui  f  and  Maunamoh  [Meiliam/yh]  were  their  guides  to  Sesquankit, 
from  the  river's  mouth."  Upon  which,  Mr.  Williams  adds  to  the  governor : 
"  Sir,  I  dare  not  stir  coals,  but  I  saw  them  too  much  disregarded  by  many." 

Mr.  Williams  told  the  sachems  "  they  received  Pequts  and  wampom  without 
Mr.  Governor's  consent.  Cannounicus  replied,  that  although  he  and  MiatUun- 
nomu  had  paid  many  hundred  fathom  of  wampum  to  their  soldiers,  as  Mr. 
Governor  difl,  yet  he  had  not  received  one  }'ard  of  beads  nor  a  Pequt  Nor, 
saith  Miantunnomu,  did  I,  but  one  small  present  from  four  women  of  Long 
Island,  which  were  no  Pequts,  but  of  that  isle,  being  afraid,  desired  to  put 
tliemselves  under  my  protection." 

The  Pequot  war  has  generally  been  looked  upon  with  regret,  by  all  good 
men,  since.  To  exterminate  a  people  before  they  had  any  opportunity  to 
become  enlightened,  that  is,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  reason  of  other 
usages  towards  their  fellow  beings  than  those  in  which  they  had  been  brought 
up,  is  a  great  cause  of  lamentation ;  and  if  it  proves  any  thing,  it  proves  that 
great  ignorance  and  barlmrism  lurked  in  the  hearts  of  their  exterminators. 
We  do  not  mean  to  exclude  by  this  remark  the  great  body  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  from  the  charge  of  such  barbarism. 

In  the  records  of  the  United  Colonies  fbr  the  year  1G47,  it  is  mentioned  that 
"  Mr.  John  Winthrop  making  claim  to  a  great  quantity  of  land  at  Niantic  by 
purchase  from  the  Indians,  gave  in  to  the  commissioners  a  petition  in  those 
words : — '  Whereas  I  had  the  land  of  Niantick  by  a  deed  of  gift  and  purchase 
from  the  sachem  [Sassacus]  before  the  [Pequot]  wars,  I  desire  the  commis- 
sioners will  be  pleased  to  confirm  it  unto  me,  and  clear  it  from  any  claim  of 

*  Probabiy  the  same  mentioned  afterwards.    He  might  have  been  the  famous  John  8atM 
mem,  oi  his  brother  Rowland. 

\  Pcrltaps  Waliguvuxcut,  or  ^V^I^ginnac1lt. 
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English  and  Indians,  according  to  the  e(]nity  of  the  case.' "  IVinthrop  had  no 
writing  from  Sassacus,  and  full  ten  yeai-s  had  elapsed  since  the  tninsaction,  but 
Froinatush,  IVamberquaske,  and  Jlntuppo  testified  some  time  after,  that  "  upon 
their  knowledge  before  the  ware  were  against  the  Pequots,  Sassacus  theii 
Bachem  of  Niantic  did  call  them  and  all  his  men  together,  and  told  that  he  was 
resolved  to  give  his  country  to  the  governor's  son  of  the  Massachusetts,  who 
lived  then  at  Pattaquassat  alias  Connecticut  River's  mouth,  and  all  his  men 
declared  themselves  wilhng  therewith.  Thereupon  he  went  to  him  to  Patta- 
quassets,  and  when  he  came  back  he  told  them  he  had  granted  all  his  country 
to  him  the  said  governor's  son,  and  said  he  was  his  good  friend,  and  he  hoped 
he  would  send  some  English  thither  some  time  hereafter.  Moreover,  he  told 
him  he  had  received  coats  from  him  for  it,  which  they  saw  him  bring  hotne." 
This  was  not  said  by  those  Indians  themselves,  but  several  English  said  they 
ieard  them  say  so.  The  commissioners,  however,  set  aside  his  claim  with 
jonsiderable  appearance  of  independence. 

')r.  Dungid  thus  closes  his  poem  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots: — 

"  Undaunted,  on  Iheir  foes  the'y  fiercely  flew  ; 
As  fierce  the  dusky  warriors  crowd  the  fight ; 
Despair  inspires  ;  to  combat's  face  they  glue  ; 
With  "Toans  and  shouts,  they  rage,  unknowing  flight, 
And  close  their  sullen  eyes,  in  shades  of  endless  night. 

Indulge,  my  native  land,  indulge  the  tear 

That  steals,  impassioned,  o'er  a  nation's  doom. 
To  me,  each  twig  from  Adam's  stock  is  near, 

And  sorrows  fall  upon  an  Indian's  tomb." 

And,  O  ye  chiefs  !  in  yonder  starry  home, 

Accept  the  humble  tribute  of  this  rhyme. 

Your  gallant  deeds,  in  Greece,  or  haughty  Rome, 

Hy  Maro  sung,  or  Homer's  harp  sublime. 

Had  ^harmed^  the  world's  wide  round,  and  triumphed  over  lime.'" 

Another,  already  mentioned,  and  the  next  in  consequence  to  Sassacus,  was 
MoNONOTTO.  Hubbard  calls  him  a  "  noted  Indian,"  whose  wife  and  children 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  as  "it  was  known  to  be  by  her  media- 
tion that  two  English  tnaids  (that  were  taken  away  from  Weathersfield,  upon 
Connecticut  River)  were  saved  from  death,  in  requittal  of  whose  pity  and 
humanity,  the  life  of  herself  and  children  was  not  only  granted  her,  but  she 
Wiis  in  special  recommended  to  the  care  of  Gov.  fVinthrop,  of  Massachusetts." 
Mononotto  fled  with  Sassacus  to  the  Mohawks,  for  protection,  with  several 
more  chiefs.  He  was  not  killed  by  them,  as  Sassacus  was,  but  escaped  from 
them  wounded,  and  probably  died  by  the  hands  of  his  English  enemies.  He 
is  thus  mentioned  by  Governor  fVolcott,  in  his  poem  u|K>n  Whdhrop'a  agen- 
cy, &c. 

"  Prince  Mononotto  sees  his  squadrons  fly, 

And  on  our  general  having  fixed  his  eye, 

Rage  and  revenge  his  spirits  quickening. 

He  set  a  mortal  arrow  in  the  string." 

On  the  5  August,  1637,  Grovemor  Winthrop  makes  the  following  entry  in  his 
journal : — "  Mr.  Inidlow,  Mr.  Pincheon,  and  about  12  more,  came  by  land  from 
Connecticut,  and  brought  with  them  a  part  of  the  skin  and  lock  of  hair  of 
Sasacus  and  his  brother  and  5  other  Pequod  sachems,  who  being  fled  to  the 
Mohawks  for  shelter,  with  their  wampom  (being  to  the  value  of  £500)  were 
by  them  surprised  and  slain,  with  20  of  their  best  men.  Mononottoh  was  also 
taken,  but  escaped  wounded.  They  brought  news  also  of  divers  other  Pequods 
which  had  been  slain  by  other  Indians,  and  their  heads  brought  to  the  English 
80  that  now  there  had  been  slain  and  taken  between  8  and  900." 

The  first  troubles  with  the  Pequots  have  already  been  noticed.  It  was 
among  the  people  of  Mononotto,  that  the  English  caused  the  blood  of  a  Pequot 
to  flow.  Some  English  had  been  killed,  but  there  is  no  more  to  excuse  the 
murder  of  a  Pequot  than  an  Englishman.  The  English  had  injured  the 
Indians  of  Block  Island  all  in  their  power,  which,  it  seems,  did  not  satisfy 
them,  and  they  next  undertook  to  make  spoil  upon  them  in  their  own  countrj 
15  * 
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npoii  Oonnecticut  River.  "As  they  were  sailing  up  the  river,  says  Dr.  /. 
Ahdlier,  many  of  the  Pequots  on  both  sides  of  tlie  river  called  to  them,  desirous 
to  know  wliat  was  tlieir  end  in  coming  thither."  *  They  answered,  that  they 
<lesired  to  speak  with  Sassacus ;  being  told  tiiat  Sassaciis  had  gone  to  Long 
Island,  they  then  demanded  that  Mononotto  should  apj)ear,  and  they  pretended 
he  was  from  home  also.  However,  they  went  on  shore  and  demanded  the 
murderers  of  Captain  Stone,  and  were  told  that  if  they  would  wait  they  would 
sen<l  for  them,  and  that  Mononotto  would  come  immediately.  Hut  very  wisely 
the  I*e{|uots,  in  the  mean  time,  "transported  their  goods,  women  and  children 
to  another  place."  f  One  of  them  then  told  the  English  that  Mononotto  would 
not  come.  Then  the  English  began  to  do  what  mischief  they  could  to  them, 
and  a  skirmish  tbllowed,  wherein  one  Indian  was  killed,  and  an  Englishman 
was  wounded."  + 

The  nauje  of  Mononolto's  wife  a])pears  to  have  been  Wixcumbo.ne.  She 
shoidd  not  be  overlooked  \m  speaking  o{  Mononotto,  as  she  was  insu'umental  in 
sjiving  the  life  of  an  Englishman,  as  disinterestedly  as  Pocahontas  saved  that 
of  Captiiin  Smith.  Some  English  had  gone  to  tnide  with  the  IVquots,  and  to 
recover  some  horses  which  they  had  stolen,  or  picked  up  on  their  lands  Two 
of  the  E.nglish  went  on  shore,  and  one  went  into  the  sachem's  wigwam  and 
demandetl  the  horses.  The  Indians  within  slyly  al)sented  themselves,  and 
Hincumboite,  knowing  their  intention,  told  him  to  fly,  for  the  Indians  were 
making  preparations  to  kill  him.  He  barely  escaped  to  the  boat,  being  follow- 
etl  by  a  crowd  to  the  shore. 

Cassassinxamon  was  a  noted  Penuot  chief,  of  whom  we  have  some  account 
as  early  as  J(J5y.  In  that  year  a  difficulty  ai-ose  alK)Ui  the  limits  of  Soulherton, 
since  calleil  Stonington,  in  Connecticut,  and  several  Englisii  were  sent  to  settle 
the  dilficulty,  which  was  concerning  the  location  of  VVeka|)auge.  "For  to 
help  us  (they  ssiy)  to  underetand  where  Wekapauge  is,  we  desired  some  Po- 
qnatucke  Indians  to  go  with  us."  Cassassinnamo7i  was  one  who  assisted. 
They  told  the  English  that  "  Cashawasstt  (the  govenior  of  Wekapauge)  did 
charge  them  that  they  should  not  go  any  fuither  than  the  east  side  of  a  little 
swamp,  near  the  east  end  of  the  first  great  pond,  where  they  did  pitch  down  a 
stake,  and  told  us  [the  English]  that  Cashawassd  said  that  that  very  place  was 
Weka|»auge;  said  that  he  said  it  and  not  them  ;and  if  they  should  say  that 
Wekapauge  did  go  any  further,  Cashaioasset  would  l)e  angry."  Cashawassd 
after  tliis  liad  confirmed  to  him  and  those  under  him,  8000  acres  of  land  in  the 
Pe(|Uot  country,  with  the  provision  that  they  continued  subjects  of  Massjichu- 
setts,  an<l  should  "not  sell  or  alienate  the  said  lands,  or  any  |)art  thereof,  to  any 
English  man  or  men,  without  the  court's  approbation." 

The  neck  of  land  ciilled  (^uinicuntaus^e  wsis  claimed  by  both  jiailies ;  but 
Cassassinnanion  said  that  when  a  whale  wjus  some  time  Iwjfbre  ciist  ashoiv 
tliere,  no  one  disputed  CashawasseVs  claim  to  it,  which,  it  is  believed,  settled 
tne  question :  Cashatvasset  was  known  generally  by  the  name  of  Harmon 
Garrett.  § 

We  next  meet  with  Cassassinnamxin  in  Philii)'s  war,  in  which  he  conmiand- 
ed  a  company  of  Pequots,  and  accofnpanied  Ca|ttain  Denison  in  his  successful 
career,  ami  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Canonchel.  || 

in  Noveml)er,  KJ.'il,  Cassassinnanion  and  eight  otluM-s  executeil  a  sort  of  an 
agreement  "with  the  townsmen  of  Pequot,"  afterward  culled  JVew  Londotu 
Wiiat  kind  of  agretmeni  it  was  we  are  not  told.  His  name  was  subscribed 
Casesi/mamon.  Among  the  other  names  we  see  Ohhachickwood,  .Yeesouweegnn 
alias  Daniel,  Cvlchxhnaquin  and  Mahmaioamlmm.  Cassassinnamon,  it  is  said, 
signed   "in  his  own  behalf  and  the  behalf  of  the  rest  of  Nameeag  Indians." IT 

*  Kcialioii.  44.  t  Ibid. 

J  Ihid.  Captain  Lion  Gardener,  who  had  some  incn  in  this  afTair,  gives  qiite  a  diflcreaf 
account.     See  life  of  Kiitshamoquin,  alias  KiUsluiinaAin. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Df  the  Praying  or  Christian  Indiana  in  J^ew  England — Difficult  to  Christianize 
them — Labors  of  John  Eliot — Wauban  the  first  Christian  sagamore — Indian  iaies 
— Uncas  protests  against  the  attempt  to  convert  his  people — Ninigret  refuses  to 
receive  missionaries — The  Indian  Bible — Piamhouhou — Speen — Pknnahannit — 

TUKAPEWILLIN — OoNAMOG — AhATAWANCE WaTTASSACOMPONUM — HiACOOMKS 

— MlOHQSOO OCCUM — TiTUBA. 

It  must  be  exceedingly  difficult,  as  all  experience  has  shown,  to  cause  any 
people  to  abandon  a  belief  or  faith  in  a  matter,  unless  it  be  one  on  which  the 
reasoning  powers  of  tiie  mind  can  be  brought  to  act.  The  most  ignorant 
people  jnust  be  convinced,  that  many  etfectJi  which  they  witness  are  produced 
by  obvious  causes;  but  there  are  so  many  olJiers  for  which  they  cannot  dis- 
cover a  cause,  that  they  hesitate  not  to  ileny  any  natural  cause  for  them  at 
once.  And  notwithstanding  that,  from  day  to  day,  causes  are  developing 
themselves,  and  sliowing  tiiem,  that  many  results  which  they  hati  viewed  as 
proceeding  from  a  super  natural  cause  hitherto,  was  nothing  but  a  natural 
one,  and  which,  when  discovered,  appeared  j.'erfectly  simple,  too,  yet,  for  the 
want  of  the  means  of  investigation,  they  would  be  looked  upon  as  miracidous. 
These  liicls  have  been  more  than  enough,  among  the  scientific  world,  to 
cause  them  to  look  upon  the  most  latent  causes,  with  a  hope  that,  in  due 
time,  they  would  imfold  themselves  also;  and,  finally,  leave  nothing  for  any 
agent  to  peHbrm  but  nature  itself.  When  the  Indian,  therefore,  is  driven  by 
reiison,  or  the  light  of  science,  from  his  strong-liold  of  ignorance,  or,  in 
other  words,  supei-stition,  he  is  extremely  lialjle  to  fall  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  because  he  will  unhesitatingly 
say,  what  once  appeared  past  all  discovery  has  been  shown  to  be  most  plain, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  even  probable,  that  others  will  be 
disclosed  of  a  like  character. 

It  so  happens,  that  in  attem[)ting  to  substitute  one  faith  for  another,  in  the 
minds  of  Indians,  that  the  one  pro])osed  admits  of  no  better  demonstration 
than  the  one  already  possessed  by  them;  for  their  manner  of  transmitting 
tlnngs  to  be  remembered,  is  the  most  impressive  and  sacred,  as  will  be  else- 
where observed  in  our  work.  That  any  thing  false  should  be  handed  down 
from  their  aged  matrons  and  sires,  coidd  not  be  ibr  a  moment  believed  ;  and 
hence,  that  the  stories  of  a  strange  people  shouhl  be  credited,  instead  of  whiil 
they  had  heard  from  day  to  day  from  their  youth  uj),  from  those  who  could 
have  no  ])ossible  motive  to  deceive  them,  could  not  be  ex|)ected;  and  there- 
fore no  one  will  wonder  for  a  moment  that  the  gospel  has  met  with  so  few 
believers  among  the  Indians.  All  tliis,  aside  from  their  dealei-s  in  mysteries, 
the  powwows,  conjurers  or  priests,  as  they  are  variously  denominated,  whose 
office  is  healing  the  sick,  a])peiising  tlie  wrath  of  the  invisible  spirits  by 
charms  and  unintelligible  mumniei'y.  These  characters  took  ui)on  them- 
selves, also,  the  important  affair  of  determining  the  happiness  each  was  to 
enjoy  after  death;  assuring  the  brave  and  the  virtuous  that  they  should  go  to 
a  place  of  jierpetual  si)ring,  where  game  in  the  greatest  jtlenty  abounded,  and 
every  thing  that  the  most  ])erfect  ha])piness  refpfu'ed.  Now,  as  a  belief  in 
any  other  religion  jiromised  no  (uore,  is  it  strange  that  a  new  one  should  bo 
slow  in  gaining  credence? 

Considerations  of  this  nature  inevitalily  ])ress  in  uj)on  us,  and  catise  us  not 
to  wonder,  as  many  have  done,  that,  for  the  first  thirty  years  after  the  settle- 
ment of  New  England,  so  little  was  effected  by  the  gospel  among  the  Indians. 
The  great  difficulty  of  communicating  with  them  by  inten>reters  must  have 
been  slow  in  the  extreme;  and  it  nnist  be  considered,  also,  that  a  great  length 
of  time  must  have  been  consiuned  before  any  of  these  could  i)eHbrm  their 
office  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  the  Indian  language  being  uidike  every 
other,  and  bearing  no  iinalogy  to  any  known  tongue  whatever;  and  then,  tie 
peculiar  custom  of  the  Indians  must  be  considered;  their  I.oi>-  delays  before 
they  would  answer  to  any  [)roi>osition  ;  but  more  than  all,  we  have  to  con 
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sider  the  natural  distrust  that  must  necessarily  arise  in  the  minds  of  every 
people,  at  the  sudden  influx  of  strangers  among  them.  When  any  new 
theory  was  presented  to  their  minds,  the  first  questions  that  wouhl  present 
themselves,  would  most  unquestionahly  be.  What  are  the  real  motives  of  this 
new  people  ? — Do  they  really  love  us,  as  they  pretend  ? — Do  they  really  love 
one  another  ?  or  do  they  not  live,  many  of  them,  upon  one  another  ? — Is  not 
this  new  state  of  things,  which  they  desire,  to  enable  them  to  subsist  by  us, 
and  in  time  to  enslave  us,  or  deprive  us  of  our  possessions  ? — Does  it  not 
appear  that  these  strangers  are  full  of  selfishness,  and,  therefore,  have  every 
motive  which  that  passion  gives  rise  to  for  deceiving  us? — Hence,  we  repeat, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  thought  strange  that  Christianity  has  made  bo  slow 
progress  among  the  Indians. 

Notwithstanding  one  of  the  ostensible  objects  of  nearly  all  the  royal  char- 
ters and  patents  issued  ftr  British  North  America  was  the  Christianizing  of 
the  Indians,  few  could  l>e  found  equal  to  the  task  on  arriving  here ;  where 
wants  of  every  kind  required  nearly  all  their  labors,  few  could  be  found 
willing  to  forego  every  comfort  to  engage  in  a  work  which  presented  so 
many  difficulties.  Adventurers  were  those,  generally,  who  emigrated  with  a 
view  to  bettering  their  own  condition,  instead  of  that  of  others. 

At  length  Mr.  John  Eliot,  seeing  that  little  or  nothing  could  be  effected 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  language,  resolved  to  make  himself  mastei 
of  tlie  Indimi,  and  then  to  devote  himself  to  their  service.  Accortlingly  he 
hired  *  an  oldf  Indian,  named  Job  JK'estUan,  I  to  live  in  his  family,  and  to  teach 
him  his  language.  When  he  had  accomplished  this  arduous  task,  which  he 
did  in  "  a  few  months,''^  he  set  out  upon  his  first  attempt ;  having  given 
notice  to  some  Indians  at  JVonantttm,\\  since  Newton,1[  of  his  intention.  With 
three  othere  he  met  the  Indians  for  the  first  time,  28  October,  1646.  Waau- 
boru,**  whose  name  signified  vniuL,W  "a  wise  and  grave  man,  though  no 
Sachem,  with  five  or  six  Indians  met  them  at  some  distance  fi*om  their  wig- 
wams, and  bidding  them  welcome,  conducted  them  into  a  large  apartment, 
where  a  great  number  of  the  natives  were  gathered  together,  to  hear  this  new 
doctrine."  W  After  prayers,  and  an  explanation  of  the  ten  commandments,  Mr. 
Eliot  informed  them  "of  the  dreadful  curse  of  Gfod  that  would  fall  upon  all 
those  that  brake  them :  He  then  told  them  who  Jesus  Christ  was,  where  he 
was  now  gone,  and  how  he  would  one  day  come  again  to  judge  the  world  in 
flaming  fire." 

After  about  an  hour  spent  in  this  manner,  the  Indians  had  liberty  to  ask 
any  questions  in  relation  to  what  had  been  said.  Whereupon  one  stood  up 
and  asked.  How  he  covld  know  Jesus  Christ  ? — Another,  Whether  Englishmen 
were  ever  so  ignorant  of  him  as  the  Indians  ? — A  third,  ffTiether  Jesus  Christ 
could  understand  prayers  in  Indian  ? — Another,  How  there  could  be  an  image  of 
God,  since  it  was  forbidden  in  the  second  commandment  ? — Another,  Whether, 
according  to  the  second  commandment,  the  child  must  suffer,  though  he  be  good, 
for  the  sins  of  its  parents  ? — And  lastly.  How  all  the  world  became  full  of  people, 
if  they  were  all  once  droioned  in  the  flood'} 

The  second  meeting  was  upon  11  November,  following.  Mr.  Eliot  met  the 
Indians  again,  and  after  catechising  the  children,  and  preaching  an  hour  to 
the  congi'egatiou,  heard  and  answered,  among  otliens,  the  following  ques- 
tions.— Hoxo  the  English  came  to  differ  so  much  from  the  Indiana  in  their  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  Jesus  Chist,  since  they  had  all  at  first  but  one  Father  ? — An- 
other desired  to  know,  How  it  came  to  pass  that  sea-icater  ivas  salt  and  river 
water  fresh  ? — And  another,  That  if  the  water  was  higher  than  the  earth,  how  it 
happened  that  it  did  not  over/low  it  ? 

The  tliird  meeting  took  place  soon  after,  namely,  on  26  of  the  same  month, 

*  Need,  Hist.  N.  Ena^.  i.  222.  t  N.  Enj.  B\o<r.  Oiciionary,  art.  Eliot. 

t  See  p  51  of  this  book,  ante.  ^  Neal,  Hist.  N.  Eng.  i.  123. 

II  "Near  Watcrlowii  mill,  upon  tlie  south  .side  of  diaries  River,  about  four  or  five  mile* 
from  (lis  own  house,  [in  Roxbury,]  where  lived  at  that  time  JVaban,  one  of  their  principal 
men,  ar.d  .some  Indians  with  him."     Oookin,  (Hist.  Col.)  1C8. 

If  Nonantum,  or  Noonatomen,  signified  a  place  of  rejoicing,  or  rejoicing.    Neal,  i.  216 

•*  Wauban,  Mas^ialia,  iii.  1%.  tt  Ibirt. 

tJ  Day-breaking  of  the  Gospel  in  N.  Eng.,  in  Neal,  i.  223 
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but  was  not  so  well  attended.  The  powwows  and  sachems  had  dissuaded 
some,  and  by  tlireats  deterred  others  from  meeting  upon  such  occasions. 
Still  there  wei-e  considerable  numbers  that  got  attached  to  Mr.  Eliot,  and  in  a 
few  days  after,  Wampas,  "a  wise  and  sage  Indian,"  and  two  others,  witli  some 
of  his  children,  came  to  the  English.  He  desired  that  these  might  be  edu- 
cated in  the  Christian  faith.  At  the  next  meeting  all  the  Indians  jiresent. 
"  offered  their  children  to  be  catechised  and  instructed  by  the  English,  who 
upon  this  motion  resolved  to  set  up  a  school  among  them." 

Mr.  Eliot,  notwithstanding  his  zeal,  seems  well  to  have  understood,  that 
something  heside  preaching  was  necessaiy  to  reform  the  lives  of  the  Indians ; 
and  that  was,  their  civilization  by  education.  It  is  said  that  one  of  his  noted 
sayings  was,  The.  Indians  mxist  be  civilized  as  well  as,  if  not  in  order  to  their 
heing.  Christianized.*  Therefore,  the  request  of  the  Indians  at  Nonantum 
was  not  carried  into  effect  until  a  place  could  be  fixed  upon  where  a  regular 
settlement  should  be  made,  and  the  catechumens  had  shown  their  zeal  for 
ihe  cause  by  assembling  themselves  there,  jmd  conforming  to  the  English 
mode  of  living.  In  the  end  this  was  agreed  upon,  and  Natick  was  fixed  as 
the  {)lace  for  a  town,  and  the  following  short  code  of  laws  was  set  up  and 
agreed  to : — I.  If  any  njan  be  idle  a  week,  or  at  most  a  fortnight,  he  shall  pay 
five  shillings. — II.  If  any  unmarried  man  shall  lie  with  a  young  woman 
unmarried,  he  shall  pay  twenty  shillings. — HI.  If  any  man  shall  beat  his  wife, 
his  hands  shall  be  tied  behind  him,  and  he  shall  be  carried  to  the  place  of 
justice  to  be  severely  [)uiiished. — IV.  Every  young  man,  if  not  another's 
servant,' and  if  unmarried,  shall  be  compelled  to  set  up  a  wigwam,  and  plant 
for  himself,  and  not  shift  up  and  down  in  other  wigwams. — V.  If  any  woman 
shall  not  have  her  hair  tied  up,  but  hang  loose,  or  be  cut  as  men's  hair,  she 
shall  pay  five  shillings. — VI.  If  any  woman  shall  go  with  naked  breasts,  she 
shall  pay  two  shillings. — VII.  All  men  that  wear  long  locks  shall  pay  five 
shillings. — VIII.  If  any  shall  kill  their  lice  between  their  teeth,  tliey  shall  pay 
five  shillings. 

In  January  following  another  company  of  praying  Indians  was  established 
at  Concord  ;  and  there  were  soon  several  other  places  where  meetings  were 
held  throughout  the  country,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Narragan8et.t  Of  these,  Mr. 
Eliot  visited  as  many  and  as  often  as  he  was  able.  From  the  following  pas- 
sage in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Winslow  of  Plimouth,  some  idea  nmy 
be  formed  of  the  hardships  he  underwent  in  his  ])ious  labors.  He  says,  "1 
have  not  been  dry  night  nor  day,  from  the  third  day  of  the  week  unto  the 
sixth,  but  BO  travelled,  and  at  night  pull  off  my  boots,  wring  my  stockings^ 
and  on  with  them  again,  and  so  continue.     But  God  steps  in  and  helps." { 

The  chiefs  and  powwows  would  not  have  suflfered  even  so  much  ground 
to  have  been  gained  by  the  gospel,  but  for  the  awe  they  were  in  of  the  Eng- 
lish power.  "Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,"  says  the  very  good  historvin, 
Mr.  Jsfeal,  "  for  if  it  be  very  difficult  to  civilize  barlmrous  nations,  'tis  nn  ch 
more  so  to  make  them  Christians :  All  men  liave  naturally  a  veneration  for 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  prejudices  of  education  §  are  insupera- 
ble without  the  extraordinary  grace  of  God." 

"  The  Monhegin  Indians  were  so  jealous  of  the  general  court's  obliging 
them  to  pray  to  God,  that  Uncos,  their  sachem,  went  to  the  court  at  Hartford 
to  protest  against  it.  Cutshamoqtiin,  another  sache.n,  came  to  the  Indian 
lecture,  and  openly  protested  against  their  building  a  town,  telling  the  Eng- 
lish, that  all  the  sachems  in  the  country  were  against  iL  He  was  so  honest 
as  to  tell  Mr.  Eliot  the  reason  of  it ;  for  (says  he)  the  Indians  that  pray  to  God 
do  not  pay  me  tribute,  as  formerly  they  did ;  which  was  in  part  trae,  for 
whereas  before  the  sachem  was  absolute  master  of  his  subjects ;  their  lives 
and  fortunes  being  at  his  disposal ;  they  gave  him  now  no  more  than  they 
thought  reasonable ;  but  to  wipe  off  the  reproach  that  Cvishamoquin  had  laid 
upoa  them,  those  few  praying  Indians  present,  told  Mr.  Eliot  what  they  had 

»  Hutchimcn,  Hist.  Mass.  i.  163.  t  ^eal,  i.  226 — ^230.  X  Magnalia^  iii.  19b. 

§  Thisword,  when  applied  lo  the  education  of  the  Indians  among'  themselves,  is  to  be  uii 
d<!rstood  in  an  opposite  sense  from  its  common  acceptation  •  thus,  to  instruct  in  superstitionij 
■ad  idolatry,  \a  what  is  not  meant  by  educatioa  among  us. 

M 
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done  for  their  sachem  the  two  last  years,  lea\ing  him  to  judge  whether  their 
prince  had  any  reason  to  complain."  They  said  they  had  given  him  26 
bushels  of  com  at  one  time,  and  six  at  another;  that,  in  hunting  for  him  two 
days,  they  had  killed  him  15  deers ;  broke  up  for  him  two  acres  of  land ; 
made  him  a  great  wigwam ;  "  made  him  20  rods  of  fence  with  a  ditch  and 
two  rails  about  it ;"  paid  a  debt  for  him  of  £3,  10s.  "  One  of  them  gave  him 
a  skin  of  beaver  of  two  })Ounds,  besides  manv  days  works  in  planting  corn 
altogether;  yea,  they  said  they  would  willingly  do  more  if  he  would  govern 
them  justly  by  the  word  of  God.  But  the  sachem  swelling  with  indignatioo, 
at  this  unmannerly  discourse  of  his  vassals,  turned  his  back  upon  the  com- 
pany and  went  away  in  the  greatest  rage  imaginable ;  though  upon  better 
consideration,  himself  turned  Christian  not  long  after." 

Mr.  Experience  Mayheio  met  with  similar  occurrences  many  years  after. 
Upon  a  visit  to  the  Narragansets,  he  sent  for  JVintgret,  the  sachem,  and 
desired  of  him  leave  to  pieach  to  his  people ;  but  the  sachem  told  him  to  go 
and  make  the  English  good  first ;  and  observed,  further,  that  some  of  the 
English  kept  Saturday,  others  Sunday,  and  others  no  day  at  all  for  worship  ; 
so  that  if  his  people  should  have  a  mind  to  turn  Christians,  they  could  not 
tell  what  religion  to  be  of.  JS/inigret  further  added,  that  Mr.  Mayheto  might 
try  his  skill  first  with  the  Pequots  and  Mohegans,  and  if  they  submitted  to  the 
Christian  religion,  possibly  he  and  his  people  might,  but  they  would  not  be 
the  first* 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Eliot  had  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  Indian,  f 
also  Baxter's  Call,  Mr.  Shepherd's  Sincere  Convert,  and  his  Socnd  Be- 
liever, I  besides  some  other  performances,  as  a  Grammar,  Psalter,  Primers, 
Catechisms,  the  Practice  of  Piett,  &c.  § 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  what  our  old  valued  friend.  Dr.  C.  Mather,  says  of 
ElioVs  Bible.  "This  Bible,"  he  saj^,  "was  printed  here  at  our  Cambridge; 
and  it  is  the  only  Bible  that  ever  was  printed  in  all  America,  fi-om  ^^e  very 
foundation  of  the  world."  ||  The  same  author  observes,  that  "tho  whole 
translation  was  writ  with  but  one  pen,  which  pen  had  it  not  been  lost,  would 
have  certainly  deserved  a  richer  case  than  was  bestowed  upon  that  pen,  with 
which  Holland^  writ  his  translation  of  Plutarch" 

It  was  long  since  inquired,  "  What  benefit  has  all  this  toil  and  suffering 

K reduced? — 3s  there  a  vestige  of  it  remaining? — Were  the  Indians  in  reality 
ettered  by  the  great  efforts  of  their  friends  ?  "  "  Mr.  Eliot,'"  says  Dr.  Doiiff- 
lasSf  •*  with  immense  labor  translated  and  printed  our  Bible  into  Lidian.  It 
was  done  with  a  good,  pious  design,  but  it  must  be  reconed  among  the  Otio- 
Morum  hominum  negotia:  It  was  done  in  the  Natick  [Nipmuk]  language.  Of 
the  Naticks,  at  present,  there  are  not  20  families  subsistuig,  and  scfirce  any 
of  these  can  read. — Cui  honi ! "  ** 

By  the  accounts  lefl  us,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  for  many  years  after  the 
exertions  of  Eliot,  Gookin,  Mayhevo  and  others,  had  l)een  j)Ut  in  oi)erjition, 
there  was  no  inconsiderable  progress  made  in  the  great  undertaking  of 
Christianizing  the  Indians.  Natick,  the  oldest  praying  town,  contained,  in 
1674,  29  families,  in  which  perhaps  were  about  145  ])ersons.  The  name 
Natick  signified  a  place  of  hUls.  Waban  was  the  chief  man  here,  "  who," 
says  Rlr.  Gookin,  "  is  now  about  70  years  of  age.  He  is  a  j>ei-son  of  gi-eat 
prudence  and  piety :  I  do  not  know  any  Indian  tliat  excels  him." 

Pakemitt,  or  Punkapaog,  ("which  takes  its  name  from  a  sjiring,  that  riseth 
out  of  red  earth,")  is  the  next  town  in  order,  and  contained  12  families,  or 

•  NeaPs  N.  England,  i.  257  t  See  book  ii.  chap.  iii.  p.  57,  jnte. 

t  Moore's  Life  Eliot,  144.  $  Magrudia,  b.  iii.  197.  H  Ibid. 

if  Plulemon  Holland  was  called  the  translator-general  of  his  age ;  he  wrote  several  of  Lu 
translations  witli  one  pen,  upon  which  he  made  the  following'  verses: 
With  one  sole  pen  I  writ  this  book, 

Made  of  a  grey  gxxjse  quill  j 
A  pen  it  was,  when  I  it  took, 
And  a  pen  I  leave  it  still. 

Fuller's  Worthies  of  Env.and. 
••  Douglass,  Hist  America,  i.  172,  noU     See  also  Halket,  Hist.  Notes,  248,  &c     Do*£ 
lots  wrote  about  1745 
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ahoiit  60  persons.  It  was  14  miles  south  of  Boston,  and  is  now  included  in 
Stoiigliton.  The  Indians  here  removed  from  the  Neponset.  Hassanamesil 
is  the  third  town,  and  is  now  included  in  Grafton,  and  contained,  like  the 
second,  60  souls.  Okoinmakamesit,  now  in  Mai-lborough,  contained  about 
50  peoj)le,  and  was  the  fourth  town.  Wamesit,  since  included  in  Tewks- 
huiy,  tlie  fifth  town,  was  upon  a  neck  of  land  in  Merrimack  River,  and 
contained  about  75  souls,  of  five  to  a  family.  Nashobah,  now  Littleton,  was 
the  sixth,  and  contained  but  about  50  inhabitants.  Magunkaquog,  now  Hop- 
kinton,  signified  a  place  of  great  trees.  Here  were  about  55  persons,  and 
this  was  tlie  seventh  town. 

There  were,  besides  these,  seven  other  towns,  which  were  calh  d  the  new 
prayhig  towns.  These  were  among  the  Nipmuks.  The  first  was  Mancltage. 
since  Oxford,  and  contained  about  60  inhabitants.  The  second  was  about 
six  miles  from  the  first,  and  its  name  was  Chabanakongkomun,  since  Dudley, 
and  contained  about  45  persons.  The  third  was  Maanexit,  in  the  north-east 
part  of  Woodstock,  and  contained  about  100  souls.  The  fourth  was  Quan- 
tisset,  also  in  Woodstock,  and  containing  100  persons  likewise.  Wabquissil, 
the  fifth  town,  also  in  Woodstock,  (but  now  included  in  Connecticut,)  con- 
tained 150  souls.  Pakachoog,  a  sixth  town,  partly  in  Worcester  and  partly 
in  Ward,  also  contained  100  {)eople.  Weshakim,  or  Nashaway,  a  seventh, 
contained  about  75  j»ersons.  Waeuntug  was  also  a  praying  town,  included 
now  by  Uxbridge ;  but  the  number  of  people  there  is  not  set  down  by  Mr. 
Gookin,  oin*  chief  authority. 

Hence  it  seems  there  were  now  supposed  to  be  about  1150  praying  Indians 
in  the  places  enumerated  above.  There  is,  however,  not  the  least  [irobability, 
that  even  one  fourth  of  these  were  ever  sincere  believers  in  Christianity. 
Tiiis  calculation,  or  rather  supposition,  was  made  the  year  before  Philip's 
war  f)egan ;  and  how  many  do  we  find  who  adhered  to  their  profession 
through  that  war  ?  That  event  not  only  shook  the  faith  of  the  common  sort, 
l)ut  many  tliat  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  praying  towns,  the  Indian  minis- 
ters themselves,  were  found  in  arms  against  their  white  Christian  neighbors. 

At  the  close  of  Philip's  war,  in  1677,  Mr.  Gookin  enumerates  "seven 
jtlaces  where  they  met  to  worship  God  and  keep  the  sabbath,  viz.  at 
Nonatum,  at  Pakemit,  or  Punkapog;  at  Cowate,  alias  the  Fall  of  Charles 
River,  at  Natik  and  Medfield,  at  Concord,  at  Namekeake,  near  Chelmsford." 
There  were,  at  each  of  these  places,  he  says,  "  a  teacher,  and  schools  for  the 
youth."  But,  notwithstanding  they  had  occupied  seven  towns  in  the  spring 
of  1676,  on  their  return  from  imprisonment  upon  the  bleak  islands  in  Boston 
harbor,  they  were  too  feeble  long  to  maintain  so  many.  The  api)earance  of 
some  straggling  Mohawks  greatly  alarmed  these  Indians,  and  they  were  glad 
to  come  witJiin  the  protection  of  the  English;  and  so  the  remote  towns  soon 
became  abandoned. 

We  have  seen  that  1150  praying  Indians  were  claimed  before  the  war,  in 
the  end  of  the  year  1674,  but  not  half  this  number  could  be  found  when  it 
was  j>roclaimed  that  all  such  must  come  out  of  their  towns,  and  go  by 
themselves  to  a  place  of  safety.  Mr.  Gookin  says,  at  one  tiine  there  were 
about  500  upon  the  islands ;  but  when  some  had  been  employed  in  the  army, 
and  other  ways,  (generally  such  as  were  indifferent  to  religion,)  there  were 
but  about  300  remaining.  Six  years  after  that  disastrous  war,  Mr.  Eliot 
could  claim  but  four  towns!  viz.  "Natick,  Punkapaog,  Wamesit,  and 
Cliachaubunkkakowok." 

Before  we  pass  to  notice  other  towns  in  Plimouth  colony,  we  will  give  an 
account  of  some  of  the  most  noted  of  the  praying  Indians. 

Wauban  we  have  several  times  introduced,  and  will  now  close  our  account 
of  him.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  of  Concord ;  but,  at  the 
time  Mr.  Eliot  began  his  labors,  he  resided  at  Nonantum,  since  Newton. 
At  Natik,  or  Natick,  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  until  his 
death. 

When  a  kind  of  civil  community  was  established  at  Natik,  Wauban  wa« 
made  a  ruler  of  fifty,  and  subsequently  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  follow 
ing  is  said  to  be  a  copy  of  a  waiTant  which  he  issued  agauist  some  of  th« 
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transgressors.     "  Yoti,  you  big  constable,  quick  you  catch  um  Jeremiah  Offscow 
itrong  you  hold  um,  safe  you  bring  um,  afore  me,  \Vahan,justice  peace."  * 

A  young  justice  asked  ff^auban  what  he  would  do  wlien  Lidians  got  drunk 
and  quaiTelled ;  he  replied,  "  T\e  um  all  up,  and  whip  um  plaintiffs  and  whip 
umfendant,  and  whip  um  ttnlness." 

We  have  not  learned  the  precise  time  of  Wauban^s  death,!  hut  he  waa 
certainly  alive  in  the  end  of  the  year  1(>76,  an»l,  we  think,  in  1677.  For  he 
was  among  those  sent  to  Deer  Island,  30  October,  1675,  and  was  among  the 
sick  that  returned  in  May,  1676;  and  it  is  particularly  mentioned  that  he  was 
one  tliat  recovered. 

PiamboriiouX  WAS  the  next  man  to  fTauian,  and  the  next  after  him  that 
received  the  gospel.  At  the  second  meeting  at  Nonantiim,  he  brought  a 
great  many  of  his  people.  At  Natik  he  was  made  ruler  of  ten.  V/hen 
the  church  at  Hassanamesit  was  gathered,  he  Was  called  to  be  a  nder  in  it. 
When  that  town  was  broken  up  in  Philip's  war,  he  returned  again  to  Natik, 
where  he  died.  He  was  one  of  those  also  confined  to  Deer  Island ;  hence, 
he  lived  until  after  the  war.  The  ruling  elder  of  Hassanamesit,  caUed  by 
some  Piambow,  was  the  same  person. 

John  Speen  was  another  teacher,  contemporary  with  Piambo,  and,  like  him, 
was  a  "grave  and  pious  man."  In  1661,  Timothy  Dwight,  of  Dedham,  sued 
John  Speen  and  his  brother,  Thomas,  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  of  sixty 
pounds,  and  3Ir.  Eliot  bailed  them.  This  he  i)robably  did  with  safety,  tw 
JoAn  .^een  and  "  his  kindred"  owned  nearly  all  the  Natik  lands,  when  the 
Cliristian  commonwealth  was  established  there.  This  valuable  possession 
he  gave  up  freely,  to  Ite  used  in  common,  in  1650.  Notwithstanding  "he 
was  among  the  first  that  prayed  to  God"  at  Nonantum,  and  "was  a  diligent 
reader,"  yet  he  died  a  drunkard ;  having  been  some  time  before  discarded 
fmm  the  church  at  Natik. 

Pennahannit,  called  Captain  Josiah,  was  "  Marshal  General "  over  all  the 
praying  towns.  He  used  to  attend  the  courts  at  Natik;  but  his  residence 
was  at  Nashobah. 

Tukapeitnllin  was  teacher  at  Hassanamesit,  and  his  brother.  Anaweakin. 
nder.  He  was,  according  to  Major  Gookin,  "  a  i)ious  and  able  man,  and  apt 
to  teach."  He  suffered  exceedingly  in  Philip's  war;  himself  and  his 
congr€;,gation,  together  with  those  of  the  two  j)raying  towns,  "  Magunkog 
and  CholM>nekonhonom,"  having  been  enticed  away  by  Philip's  followers. 
His  father,  JVaoas,  was  deacon  of  his  church,  and  among  llie  number. 
They,  however,  tried  to  make  their  escai)e  to  the  English  soon  after,  agree- 
ably to  a  j)lan  concerted  with  Job  Kattenanit,  when  he  was  among  Philip's 
people  as  a  spy ;  but,  as  it  happened,  in  the  attempt,  they  fell  in  with  an 
English  scout,  under  Captain  Gibbs,  who  treated  them  as  prisoners,  and  with 
not  a  little  barbarity;  robbing  them  of  every  thing  they  had,  even  the  minis 
ter  of  a  pewter  cup  which  he  used  at  sacraments.  At  Marlborough,  though 
under  the  protection  of  officers,  they  were  so  insulted  and  abused,  "  espe- 
cially by  women,"  that  Tukapeimllin^s  wife,  from  fear  of  being  murdered, 
escaped  into  the  woods,  leaving  a  sucking  child  to  be  taken  care  of  by  its 
father.  With  her  went  also  her  son,  12  years  old,  and  two  others.  The 
others,  JVaoas  and  Tukapewillin,  with  six  or  ^cven  chiUIren,  were,  soon 
after,  sent  to  Deer  Island.    J'^aoas  was,  at  this  time,  about  80  years  old. 

Oonamog  was  ruler  at  Marlborough,  and  a  sachem,  who  died  in  the 
summer  of  1674.  His  death  "was  a  great  blow  to  the  place.  He  was  a 
pious  and  discreet  man,  and  the  very  soul,  as  it  were,  of  the  place."  _  The 
troubles  of  the  war  fell  very  heavily  upon  his  family.  A  barn  containing 
corn  and  hay  was  burnt  at  Chelmsford,  by  some  of  the  war  party,  as  it 
proved  afterwards ;  but  some  of  the  violent  English  of  that  place  determined 
to  make  the  Wamesits  suffer  for  it    Accordingly,  about   14   men  armed 

•  Allen's  Biog.  Diet.  art.  Waban. 

t  Dr.  Homer,  Hist.  Newton,  says  he  died  in  1074,  but  gives  no  authority.     We  have  eitei 
•everal  aiitliorities,  showing  tliat  he  was  alive  a  vear  later,  (see  b.  iii.  pp.  10  and  79.) 
J  Piam  Boolian,  Gookin  s  iiisi.  Coll.  \^.— Piambow,  his  Hist.  Praying  Indians. 
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themselves,  and,  under  a  pretence  of  scouting,  went  to  the  wigwams  of  the 
Wamesits,  and  ordered  them  to  come  out.  Tliey  obeyed  without  hesitation, 
being  chiefly  helpless  women  and  children,  and  not  conceiving  any  harm 
could  be  intended  them ;  but  they  were  no  sooner  o  Jt  than  fired  upon,  when 
five  were  wounded  and  one  killed.  Whethei  the  courage  of  the  brave  Eng- 
lish now  failed  them,  or  whether  they  were  satisfied  with  what  blood  wag 
already  shed,  is  not  clear;  but  they  did  no  moie  at  this  time.  The  one  slain 
was  a  little  son  of  TahcUooner ;  and  Oonamog's  widow  was  severely  wounded, 
whose  nar^e  was  Sarah,  "a  woman  of  good  report  for  religion."  She  was 
daughter  of  Sagamore-John,  who  lived  and  died  at  the  same  place,  before  the 
war,  "  a  great  friend  to  the  English."  Sarah  had  had  two  husbands :  the  first 
was  Ooiiamogf  the  second  Tahatooner,  who  was  son  of  Tahaltawan,  sachem  of 
Musketaquid.    This  affair  took  place  on  the  15  November,  1675. 

J^umphoiP  was  ruler  of  the  praying  Indians  at  Wamesit,  and  Samuel,  his  son, 
was  teacher,  "  a  young  man  of  good  parts,"  says  Mr.  Gookin,  "  and  can  speak, 
read  and  write  English  and  Indian  competently;"  being  one  of  those  taught  at 
the  expense  of  the  corporation.  JVumphow  experienced  wretched  trials  in  the 
tune  of  the  war ;  lie  with  his  people  having  fled  away  from  their  homes 
immediately  after  the  horrid  barbarity  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  fearing 
to  be  nmrdered  if  they  should  continue  there.  However,  afler  wandering  a 
while  up  and  down  in  the  woods,  in  the  dismal  month  of  December,  they 
returned  to  Wamesit,  in  a  forlorn  condition,  and  hoped  the  can-iage  of  tlieir 
neighbors  would  be  such  that  they  might  continue  there.  It  did  not  turn  out 
so,  for  in  February  they  again  quitted  their  habitations,  and  went  off  towards 
Canada.  Six  or  seven  old  persons  remained  behind,  who  were  hindered  from 
going  by  infirmity.  These  poor  blind  and  lame  Indians  were  all  burnt  to 
death  in  their  wigwams.  This  act,  had  it  occurred  by  accident,  would  have 
called  forth  the  deepest  pity  from  the  breast  of  every  human  creature  to  whose 
knowledge  it  should  come.      But  horror,  anguish  and  indignation  take  the 

Klace  of  pity,  at  being  told  that  the  flames  which  consumed  them  were  lighted 
y  the  savage  hands  of  white  men  ! !  It  was  so — and  whites  are  only  left  to 
rememlwir  in  soitow  this  act  of  those  of  their  own  color !     But  to  return — 

During  the  wanderings  of  JVumphow  and  his  friends,  famine  and  sickness 
destroyed  many  of  them.  Himself  and  Mistic  George,  or  George  Misttc,  a 
ceacher,  were  numbered  with  the  dead.  The  others,  having  joined  fVannalan- 
cet  to  avoid  falling  in  with  war  parties  on  both  sides,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  English,  at  Dover,  in  August,  1676.  New 
troubles  now  came  upon  them.  Some  English  captives  testified  that  some  of 
them  had  been  in  ai*ms  against  them,  and  such  were  either  sold  into  slavery, 
or  executed  at  Boston.  Several  shared  the  latter  fate.  JVumphow'' s  son  Samtul 
barely  escaped,  and  another  son,  named  Jonathan  George,  was  pardoned ;  also 
Symon  Betokam. 

JVumphow  was  in  some  public  business  as  early  as  1656.  On  8  June  that 
vear,  he,  John  Line  and  George  J^Hstic,  were,  upon  the  part  of  the  "  Indian 
court,"  employed  to  run  the  Tine  from  Chelmsford  to  Wamesit.*  And  SUL 
years  afler  he  accompanied  Captain  Jonathan  Danforth  of  Billerica  in  renew- 
ing the  bounds  of  Brenton^a  Farm,  now  Litchfield,  N.  H.f 

fVannalancet,  whose  history  will  be  found  spoken  upon  at  large  in  our  next 
book,  countenanced  religion,  and  it  was  at  his  wigwam  that  Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr. 
Gookin  held  a  meeting  on  the  5  May,  1674.  His  house  was  near  Pawtucket 
Falls,  on  the  Merrimack.  "He  is,"  said  Major  Gookin,  "a  sober  and  grave 
person,  and  of  yeare,  between  50  and  60." 

John  Ahatatcance  was  ruler  of  Nashobah,  a  pious  man,  who  died  previous  to 
1674.  Afler  his  decease,  Pennahannit  was  chief.  John  Thomas  was  their 
teacher.  "  His  father  was  murdered  by  the  Maquas  in  a  secret  manner,  as  he 
was  fishing  for  eels  at  his  wear,  some  years  since,  during  the  war  "  with  them. 

Watlasacompanum,  called  also  Captain  Tom,  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Gookin, 
who  was  with  him  at  Pakachoog,  17  September,  1674.  "  My  chief  assistant 
was  Watlasacovipanum,  ruler  of  the  Nipmuk  Indians,  a  grave  and  jjious  man^ 
of  the  chief  sachem's  blood  of  the  Nipmuk  country     He  resides  at  Hassana* 

*  Allen's  Hist.  Chelmsford.  f  MS.  le  ler  of  Jolin  Farmer,  Esq. 
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mesit ;  but  by  former  appointment,  calleth  here,  together  with  some  others.* 
Captain  Tom  was  among  TiikapewUlin^s  company,  that  went  off  with  the 
enemy,  as  in  speaking  of  him  we  nave  made  mention.  In  that  company  there 
were  about  200,  men,  women  and  children.  The  enemy,  being  about  300 
strong,  obliged  the  praying  Indians  to  go  off  with,  or  be  killed  by  them.  There 
were,  however,  many  who  doubtless  preferred  their  company  to  that  of  their 
friends  on  Deer  Island,  This  was  about  the  beginning  of  December,  1675. 
Captain  Tom  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and,  being  tried 
and  condemned  as  a  rebel,  was,  on  26  June,  1676,  executed  at  Boston ;  much 
to  the  grief  of  such  excellent  men  as  GooHn  and  Eliot. 

Although  something  had  been  done  towards  Christianizing  the  Indians  in 
Plimouth  colony,  about  a  year  before  Mr.  ElioVa  first  visit  to  Nonantum,  yet 
for  some  years  idler,  Massachusetts  was  considerably  in  advance  in  this  respect. 
Seme  of  the  principal  congregations  or  praying  towns  follow  : — 

At  Meeshawn,  since  Provincetown  or  Truro,  and  Punonakanit,  since  Bil- 
lingsgate, were  72  persons ;  at  Potanumaquut,  or  Nauset,  in  Eastham,  44  ;  at 
Monamoyik,  since  Chatham,  71 ;  at  Sawkattukett,  in  Harwich  ;  Nobsqassit,  in 
Yarmouth ;  at  Matakees,  in  Barnstable  and  Yarmouth ;  and  Weequakut,  in 
Barnstable,  122  ;  at  Satuit,  Pawpoesit,  Coatuit,  in  Barnstable,  Mashjaee,  Wako- 
(^uet,  near  Mash  pee,  95 ;  at  Codtanmut,  in  Mashpee,  Ashimuit,  on  the  west 
hne  of  Mashpee,  Weesquobs,  in  Sandwich,  22 ;  Pispogutt,  Wawayoutat,  in 
VVareham,  Sokones,  in  Falmouth,  36.  In  all  these  places  were  462  souls ;  142 
of  whom  could  read,  and  72  ^vrite  Indian,  and  9  could  read  English.  This 
account  was  furnished  Major  Gookin  in  1674,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Bmimt  of 
Sandwich.  Philip's  war  broke  up  many  of  these  communities,  but  the  work 
continued  long  after  it  dwindled  to  almost  nothing  in  Massachusetts.  In  1685 
there  were  1439  considered  as  Christian  Indians  in  Plimouth  colony. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mayhew  Jr.  setded  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  called  by  the  Indians 
ybpe,  in  1642.  lie  was  accompanied  by  a  few  English  families,  who  made 
Lim  their  minister ;  but  not  being  satisfied  with  so  limited  usefulness,  he  learn- 
ed the  Indian  language,  and  began  to  preach  to  them.    His  first  convert  was 

Hiacoomes,  in  1643,  a  man  of  small  repute  amon^  his  own  people,  whose 
residence  was  at  Great  Harbor,  n^ar  where  the  English  first  settled.  He  was 
regularly  ordained  22  August,  1670,  but  he  began  to  preach  in  1646.  Jo7m 
Tokinosh  was  at  the  same  time  ordained  teacher.  His  residence  was  at  Num- 
paiig,  on  the  east  end  of  the  island.  He  died  22  January,  1684,  and  Hiacoomes 
preached  his  funeral  sermon.  For  some  years  before  his  death  Hiacoomes  was 
mable  to  preach.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been  about  80  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  about  1690. 

Pahkehpumiassoo,  sachem  of  Chappequiddik,  was  a  great  opposer  of  the 
gospel,  and  at  one  time  beat  Hiacoomes  for  professing  a  belief  of  it.  Not  long 
after,  as  himself  and  another  were  at  work  upon  a  chimney  of  their  cabin,  they 
were  both  knocked  down  by  lightning,  and  the  latter  killed.  Pahkekpunnassoo 
fell  partly  in  the  fire,  and  but  for  his  friends  would  have  perished.  Whether 
this  escape  awakened  him,  is  not  mentioned;  but  he  soon  after  became  a 
Christian,  and  Mr.  Mayhew  aptly  observes  that  ^'at  last  he  was  a  brand  plucked 
out  of  the  JireJ" 

Miohqaoo,  or  Myoxeo,  was  ano^er  noted  Indian  of  Nope.  He  was  a  convert 
of  Hiacoomes^  whom  he  had  sent  for  to  inquire  of  him  about  his  God.  He 
asked  Hiacoomes  how  many  gods  he  had,  and  on  being  told  but  ONE,  imme- 
diately reckoned  up  37  of  his,  and  desired  to  know  whether  he  should  throw 
them  all  away  for  one.  On  being  told  by  Hiacoomes  that  he  had  thrown  away  all 
those  and  many  more,  and  was  better  off  by  so  doing,  Miohqsoo  said,  he  would 
forthwith  throw  away  his,  which  he  did,  and  became  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Indian  converts.  One  of  his  children,  a  son,  sailed  for  England  in 
1657,  with  Mr.  Thomas  Mayhew  Jr.,  in  a  sliip  commanded  by  Captain  James 
Garrett,  and  was  never  heard  of  after.  The  time  of  the  deatli  of  Miohqsoo  ia 
unknown,  but  he  lived  to  a  great  age. 

Among  the  Mohegans  and  Narragansets  nothing  of  any  account  was  effect- 
ed, in  the  way  of  Christianizing  them,  for  a  long  time.  The  chief  sachems  of 
tliose  nations  were  determined  and  fixed  against  it,  and  though  it  was  from 
time  to  time  urged  upon  them,  yet  very  little  was  ever  done. 
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Sampson  Occum,  or,  as  his  name  is  spelt  in  a  sermon  *  of  his,  Occty.n,  was  a 
Moliegan,  of  I  he  family  of  Benoni  Occum,  who  resided  near  New  London,  in 
Connecticut.  H6  was  the  firet  of  that  tribe  who  was  conspicuous  in  religion, 
if  not  the  only  one.  He  was  born  in  1723,  and  becoming  attached  to  the  Rev. 
Eleazar  Whedock,  the  minister  of  Lebanon  in  Connecticut,  in  1741  he  became 
a  Christian.!  Possessing  talents  and  gi*eai  piety,  Mr.  Whtelock  entertained 
sanguine  hopes  that  he  would  be  able  to  effect  much  among  his  countrymen 
as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  He  went  to  England  in  1765  to  procure  aid  for 
the  keej)ing  up  of  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  children,  which  was 
begun  by  Mr.  HTveelock,  and  furthered  by  a  Mr.  Moore,  by  a  donation  of  a 
school  house  and  land,  about  1763.  While  in  England  he  was  introduced  to 
Lord  Dartmouth,  and  other  eminent  pei-sons.  He  preached  there  to  crowds 
of  people,  and  returned  to  America  in  September,  1768,  having  landed  at 
Boston  on  his  return.  J  It  is  said  he  was  the  first  Indian  that  preached 
in  England.  He  was  ordained,  in  1759,  a  preacher  to  the  Montauks  on  L. 
Island.  About  this  time  he  visited  the  Cherokees.  He  finally  settled  among 
the  Oneida  Indians,  with  many  of  his  Mohegan  brethren,  about  1768 ;  they 
having  been  invited  by  the  Oneidas.  He  died  in  July,  1792,  at  N.  Stock- 
bridge,  N.  York,  aged  69. 

Tiiuba  is  noticed  in  the  annals  of  New  England,  from  her  participation  in 
the  witch  ti*agedies  acted  here  in  1691.  In  a  valuable  work  giving  a  history  of 
that  horrible  delusion,  §  mention  is  thus  made  of  her.  "  It  was  the  latter  end  of 
Febniary,  1691,  when  divers  young  persons  belonging  to  [Rev.]  Mr.  Parris*  0 
family,  and  one  more  of  the  neighborhood,  began  to  act  afler  a  strange  and 
unusual  manner,  viz.,  as  by  getting  into  holes,  and  creeping  under  chairs  and 
stools,  and  to  use  other  simdry  odd  postures,  and  antic  gestures,  uttering  fool- 
ish, ridiculous  speeches,  which  neither  they  themselves  nor  any  others  could 
make  sense  of."  "  March  the  11th,  Mr.  Parris  invited  several  neighboring 
ministers  to  join  with  him  in  keeping  a  solemn  day  of  prayer  at  his  own 
house  ;  the  time  of  the  exercise  those  pei*sons  were,  for  the  most  part,  silent, 
out  after  any  one  prayer  was  ended,  they  would  act  and  speak  strangely,  and 
ridiculously,  yet  were  such  as  had  been  well  educated  and  of  good  behavior, 
the  one  a  girl  of  11  or  12  years  old,  would  sometimes  seem  to  be  in  a  convul- 
sion fit,  her  limbs  being  twisted  several  ways,  and  very  stiff,  but  presently  her 
fit  would  be  over.  A  few  days  before  this  solemn  day  of  prayer,  Mr.  Parris^ 
Indian  man  and  woman,  made  a  cake  of  rye  meal,  with  the  children's  water, 
and  baked  it  in  the  ashes,  and,  as  it  is  said,  gave  to  the  dog ;  this  was  done  as 
a  means  to  discover  witchcraft.  Soon  after  which  those  ill-affected  or  afflicted 
persons  named  several  that  tney  said  they  saw,  wnen  in  their  fits,  afflicting  of 
them.  The  first  complained  of,  was  the  said  Indian  woman,  named  Titvba. 
She  confessed  that  the  devil  urged  her  to  sign  a  book,  which  he  presented  to 
her,  and  also  to  work  mischief  to  the  children,  &c.  She  was  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  ])rison,  and  lay  there  till  sold  for  her  fees.  The  account  she  since 
gives  of  it  is,  that  her  master  did  beat  her,  and  otherwise  abuse  her,  to  make 
her  confess  and  accuse  (such  as  he  called)  her  sister  witches ;  and  that  what- 
soever she  said  by  way  of  confessing  or  accusing  others,  was  the  effect  of 
such  usage ;  her  master  refused  to  pay  her  fees,  imless  she  would  stand  to 
what  she  had  said." 

We  are  able  to  add  to  our  information  of  Titvba  from  another  old  and 
curious  workjIT  as  follows: — That  when  she  was  examined  she  "confessed 
tlie  making  a  cake,  as  is  above  mentioned,  and  said  her  mistress  in  her  own 
country  was  a  witch,  and  had  taught  her  some  means  to  be  used  for  the 
iliscovery  of  a  witch  and  for  the  prevention  of  being  bewitched,  &c.,  but  said 
"that  she  herself  was  not  a  witch."  The  children  who  accused  her  said  "that 
she  did  pinch,  prick,  and  grievously  torment  them ;  and  that  they  saw  her  here 

*  At  the  execution  of  Moses  Paul,  for  murder,  at  New  Haven,  2  September,  1772.  To  iiia 
etter  to  Mr.  Keen,  his  name  is  Occum. 

t  Life  Dr.  Wheelock,  16.  t  His  Letter  to  Mr.  Keen,  in  Life  Wlieelock,  176. 

&  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  by  R.  Calef,  90,  9L  4to.  London,  1700. 
J  "  Samuel  Paris,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Salem-villaee."    Modest  Enquvry  into  the  Naturt 
Q/JVitclwra/i,  by  John  Hale,  pastor  of  ilie  churek  in  Beverly,  p.  23,  IGmo.  Boston,  17QZ. 

U  Modest  Enquiry,  &,e.  25. 
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aiid  there,  where  nobody  else  could.  Yea,  they  could  tell  where  she  was,  and 
what  she  did,  when  out  of  their  human  sight."  Whether  the  author  was  a 
witness  to  this  he  does  not  say ;  but  probably  he  was  not.  Go  through  tiie 
whole  of  our  early  writers,  and  you  will  scarce  find  one  who  witnessed  such 
matters :  (Dr.  Cotton  Mather  is  nearest  to  an  exception.^  But  they  generally 
|)reface  such  marvellous  accounts  by  observing,  "I  am  slow  to  believe  rumoi-s 
of  this  nature,  nevertheless,  some  things  I  have  had  certain  infortnation  of."  * 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Felt  f  gives  the  following  extract  from  the  "  Quarterly  Court 
Papers."  "March  1st.  Sarah  Osbom,  Sarah  and  Dorothy  Good,  Titvha,  servant 
of  Mr.  Pajris,  Martha  Cory,  Rebecca  JVurse,  Sarah  Cloyce,  John  Proctor  and  his 
wife  Elizabuk,  lU  of  Salem  village,  are  committed  to  Boston  jail  on  charge  of 
witchcraft." 

The  other  servant  of  Mr.  Parris  was  the  husband  of  TUuba,  whose  name 
was  John.  It  was  a  charge  against  them  that  they  had  tried  means  to  discover 
witches.  But  there  is  little  probability  that  these  ignorant  and  simple  Indians 
would  ever  have  thought  of  "trying  a  project"  for  the  detection  of  witches, 
Jiad  they  not  learned  it  from  some  more  miserably  superstitious  white  persons. 
We  have  the  very  record  to  justify  this  stricture.  |  Take  the  words.  "  Mary 
Sibly  having  confessed,  that  she  innocently  counselled  John,  the  Indian,  to 
attempt  a  discovery  of  witches,  is  permitted  to  commune  with  Mr.  Parris^ 
church.  She  had  been  previously  disciplined  for  such  counsel  and  appeared 
well."  We  are  not  told  who  disciplined  her  for  the  examination.  Was  it  Mr. 
Parris  f 

This  is  the  only  instance  I  have  met  with  of  Indiana  being  implicated  in 
wkite  witchcraft. 


•  /.  Mather's  Brief  HisU  Philip's  War,  34. 

t  In  his  valuable  Annals  of  Salem,  303. 

I  Danvers  Records,  published  by  the  author  last  cited. 
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life  of  Albxander  alias  Wamsutta — Events  which  led  to  the  war  with  Philip  — 
Wektamoo  his  wife — Early  events  t»  her  life — Fetananuet,  her  second  husband 
— Weetamoo's  latter  career  and  death — JVtnigret — Death  of  Mexander — John  Sas- 
samon — His  country  and  connections — Becomes  a  christian — Schoolmaster — Min- 
ister— Settles  at  Assawomset — Felix  marries  his  daughter — Sassanwn  disarvers 
the  plots  of  Philip — Is  murdered — Proceedings  against  the  murderers — They  are 
condemned  ajid  executed 

Alexander  was  the  English  name  of  the  elder  son  of  MassasoU.  His  real 
name  appears  at  first  to  have  been  Mooanam,  and  afterwards  fVamsvita,  aiid 
lastly  Alexander.  The  name  of  Mooanam  he  bore  as  early  as  1639 ;  in  KMl 
we  find  him  noticed  under  the  name  fVamsutta.  About  the  year  1656,  he  and 
his  younger  brother,  Metacomet,  or  rather  Pometacom,  were  brought  to  the 
court  of  Pljmouth,  and  being  solicitous  to  receive  English  names,  the  gov- 
ernor called  the  elder  Mexander,  and  the  younger  Philip,  probably  from  tlie 
two  Macedonian  heroes,  which,  on  being  explained  to  them,  might  have  flat- 
tered their  vanities  ;  and  which  was  probably  the  intention  of  the  governor. 

Mexander  appears  pretty  early  to  have  set  up  for  himself,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  course  of  this  chapter ;  occasioned,  perhaps,  by  his  marrying  a  female 
sachem  of  very  considerable  authority,  and  in  great  esteem  among  h(;r 
neighbors. 

Namumpum,  afterwards  called  Weelamoo,  squaw-sachem  of  Pocasset,  was 
the  wife  of  Alexander ;  and  who,  as  says  an  anonymous  writer,*  was  more 
willing  to  join  Philip  when  he  began  war  upon  the  English,  being  persuaded 
by  him  that  they  had  poisoned  her  husband.  This  author  calls  her  "  as  potent 
a  prince  as  any  round  about  her,  and  hath  as  much  com,  land,  and  men,  at 
her  command." 

Mexander  having,  in  1653,  sold  a  tract  of  the  territory  acquired  by  his  wife, 
as  has  been  related  in  the  life  of  Massasoit,  about  six  years  after,  Weeiameo 
came  to  Plimouth,  and  the  following  account  of  her  business  is  contained  in 
the  records. 

"  I,  J^amumpum,  of  Pokeesett,  hauing,  in  open  court,  June  last,  fifty-nine, 
[1659,1  before  the  govemour  and  majestrates,  surrendered  up  all  that  right  and 
title  of  such  lands  as  Woosamequin  and  Wamsetta  sould  to  the  purchasers ;  as 
appeeres  by  deeds  giuen  vnder  theire  hands,  as  alsoe  the  said  JVamumpum 
promise  to  remoue  the  Indians  of  from  those  lands  ;  and  alsoe  att  the  same 
court  the  said  fVamsutta  promised  JVamumpum  the  third  part  of  the  pay,  as  is 

•  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  p.  6 
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expressed  in  tlie  deed  of  whicli  payment  Alamiimpum  haue  receiued  of  John 
Cooke,  tlu5  6  of  Oct.  1G59 :  these  particulars  as  folio  weth  :  item  ;  20  yards  blew 
trading  clolk,2yards  red  cotton,  2  paire  of  shooes,  2  paire  stockings,  6  broade 
hoes  and  1  axe  ;  And  doe  acknowledge  receiued  by  me,  Namumpdm." 
Witnessed  by  Sqiutbsen,  Wahatunchqvxdt,  and  two  English 

Thus  this  land  affair  seems  to  have  been  amicably  settled  ;  but  the  same 
year  of  Mexander's  death,  whether  before  or  after  we  are  not  assured,  JVamuin' 

imm  appeared  at  Plimoutli,  and  complamed  tliat  fVamsuUa  had  sold  some  of 
ler  land  without  her  consent.  "  The  court  agreed  to  doe  what  they  could 
in  conuenient  time  for  her  relief." 

We  apprehend  there  was  some  little  difficidty  between  Alexander  and  his 
wife  alx)ut  this  time,  especially  if  her  complaint  were  before  his  death,  and 
we  are  rather  of  the  opinion  that  it  was,  for  it  was  June  when  her  complaint 
was  made,  and  we  should  assign  a  little  later  date  for  the  death  of  her  husband ; 
and  therefore  all  difficulty  was  settled  in  his  deatli. 

On  the  8  April,  IGCl,  Wamsvita  deeded  the  tract  of  country  since  called 
Rehoboth  to  Thomas  IViUet  "  for  a  valuable  consideration."*  What  that  was 
the  deed  does  not  inform  us ;  but  we  may  venture  to  question  the  fact,  for  if 
the  consideration  had  in  truth  been  valuable,  it  would  have  appeared  in  tlie 
deed,  and  not  have  been  kept  out  of  sight 

^\'hat  time  ^aviumpum  deeded  land  to  John  Sanford  and  John  Archer,  we 
are  not  informed,  but  it  was  probably  about  the  beginning  of  1662.  It  was  a 
deed  of  gift,  and  appears  to  have  been  only  deeded  to  them  to  prevent  her 
husband's  selhng  it ;  but  these  men,  it  seems,  attempted  to  hold  the  land  in 
violation  of  their  promise  ;  however,  being  a  woman  of  perseverance,  she  so 
managed  tlie  matter,  that,  in  the  year  1668,  she  found  witnesses  who  deposed 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  deed,  and  tlius  was,  we  presiune,  restored  to  her 
rightful  possessions. 

Since  we  have  been  thus  particular  in  acquainting  the  reader  with  the  wife 
of  fVamsuUa,  we  will,  before  proceeding  with  our  accoimt  of  the  husband. 
Bay  all  that  we  have  to  say  of  the  interesting  fVeetavioo. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  JUexander,  we  find  JVamumpum,  or  Weetamoo,  asso- 
ciated \n\h  another  husband,  named  Peionowowet.  He  was  well  known  to 
the  English,  and  went  by  tlie  familiar  name  of  Beru  Now,  unless  Peto-now- 
owet,  or  Pe-tan-a-nuet  has  been  corrupted  into  Peter  Ndnncit,  we  must 
allow  her  to  have  had  a  third  husband  ui  1675.  We,  however,  are  well  satis- 
fied that  these  two  names  are,  as  tliey  appear  to  be,  one  and  the  same  name. 

This  husband  of  Weetamoo  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  so  much  impor- 
tance as  her  first,  WamsuUa ;  and  as  he  only  appears  occasionally  in  the 
crowd,  we  are  of  opinion  that  she  took  good  care  ui  taking  a  second  husband, 
and  fixed  upon  one  that  she  was  better  aJjle  to  manage  than  she  was  the  de- 
termined WamsvUa. 

On  the  8  May,  1673,  Taiamomock,  Petonowowett,  and  JfUlmm  alias  J^asocke, 
sold  to  JVathantd  Paine  of  Rehoboth,  and  Hugh  Cole  of  Swansey,  a  lot  of 
land  in  Swansey,  near  Mattapoiset,  and  Showamet  neck,  for  £35  5*.  Weetamoo, 
Philip  alias  Wagusokt,  and  iSteven  alias  JSTvLcano,  were  the  Indian  witnesses. 

AlK)ut  the  same  time,  one  Piowant  was  intruded  upon  by  some  others 
claiming  his  lands,  or  otherwise  molesting  him,  and  the  business  seems  to 
have  undergone  a  legal  -scrutiny ;  in  this  affair  both  Weetamoo  and  her  hus- 
band appear  upon  our  records.  They  testify  lliat  the  tract  of  Land  bounded 
by  a  small  river  or  brook  called  Mastucksett,  which  compasseth  said  tract  to 
Assonett  River,  and  so  to  Taunton  River,  [by  trees,  &c.]  hath  for  many  years 
been  in  tlie  possession  o{  Piowant.  The  place  of  the  hioundson  Taunton  River 
was  called  ChippascuUt,  which  was  a  Uttle  south  of  Mastucksett.  Pantauset^ 
Quanowin,  JVescanoo,  and  Panoimoin,  testified  the  same. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Peta-nan-u-et  was  at  all  concerned  in  Philip's  war 
agauist  the  English,  but,  on  the  contrary,  forsook  his  wife  and  joined  them 
against  her.  Under  such  a  leader  as  Church,  he  must  have  been  employed 
against  his  countrymen  with  great  advantage.    At  the  time  he  came  over  to 

"  See  the  Hist,  of  Aiileborough,  by  John  Daggett,  Esq.,  p.  6,  where  the  deed  is  presen'ed. 
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the  Englisli,  he  no  doubt  expected  his  wife  would  do  the  same,  as  she  gave 
Chu'ch  to  understand  as  much.  A  tier  tlie  war  he  wjis  honored  with  a  com- 
mand over  the  prisonere,  who  were  |)ermitted  to  reside  in  the  coimtry  be- 
tween Sepecan  and  Dartinouth.  JVumpuSf  or  JVompash^  and  Isaac  were  also 
in  the  same  office. 

After  Mr.  Church  left  Jiwashonks'  council,  a  few  days  before  the  war  broke 
out,  he  met  with  both  Weetavwo  and  her  husband  at  Pocasset.  He  first  met 
with  tlie  husband,  Petananuet,  who  had  just  arrived  in  a  canoe  from  Philip's 
nead  quaitei-s  at  Mount  Hope.  He  told  Church  there  would  certainly  be  war, 
for  that  Philip  had  held  a  war  dance  of  several  weeks,  and  had  entertained 
the  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  said,  also,  that  Philip  ex- 
pected to  be  sent  for  to  Plimouth,  about  Sassamori's  death,  knowing  himself 
guilty  of  conti-iving  that  murder.  Petananuet  further  said,  that  he  saw  Mr. 
James  Brown  of  Swansey,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Gorton,  who  was  an  interjireter, 
and  two  other  men  that  brouglit  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Plimouth  to 
Philip.  Philip's  young  warriors,  he  said,  would  have  killed  Mr.  Brown,  but 
Philip  told  them  they  must  not,  for  his  father  had  charged  him  to  show  kind- 
ness to  hini ;  but  to  satisfy  them,  told  them,  that  on  the  next  Sunday,  when 
th«  English  had  gone  to  meeting,  they  might  plunder  their  houses,  and  after- 
wards kill  their  cattle. 

Meanwhile  Weetamoo  was  at  her  camp  just  back  from  Pocasset  shore,  on 
the  high  hill  a  little  to  the  north  of  what  is  now  Howland's  feny,  and  Petana- 
nuet requested  Mr.  Church  to  go  up  and  see  her.  He  did  so,  ancl  found  her  in 
rather  a  melancholy  mood,  all  her  men  having  left  her  and  gone  to  Philip's 
war  dance,  much,  she  said,  aganist  her  will. 

Church,  elated  with  his  success  at  Jiwashonks'  camp,  and  thinking  both 
"queens"  secured  to  the  English  interest,  hastened  to  Plimouth  to  give  the 
governor  an  account  of  his  discoveries. — This  wjis  a  day  big  to  Philip  ;  he 
immediately  took  measures  to  reclaim  Weetamoo,  and  had  nearly  drawn  off 
Awashonks  with  the  vivid  hopes  of  conquest  and  booty. 

Weetamoo  could  no  longer  remain  neutral ;  the  idea  still  harrowed  upon  her 
mind,  that  the  authorities  of  Plimouth  had  poisoned  her  former  husband,*  and 
vyas  now  sure  that  they  had  seduced  her  present  one ;  therefore,  from  the 
power  of  such  arguments,  when  urged  by  the  artful  Philip,  there  was  no 
escape  or  resistance.  Hence  his  fortune  became  her  own,  and  she  moved 
with  him  from  place  to  place  about  her  dominions,  in  the  countiy  of  Pocasset, 
until  the  30  July,  when  all  the  Wampanoags  escaped  out  of  a  swamp,  and 
retired  into  the  coimtry  of  the  Nipmid<s.  From  this  time  Weetamno^s  opera- 
tions become  so  blended  with  those  of  her  allies,  that  the  life  of  Philip  takes 
up  the  narration. 

When,  by  intestine  divisions,  the  power  of  Philip  was  destroyed  among  the 
Nipmucks,  Weetamoo  seems  to  have  been  deserted  by  almost  all  her  followere, 
and,  like  Philip,  she  sought  refuge  again  in  her  own  coinitiy.  It  was  upon  the 
6  August,  1676,  when  she  arrived  upon  the  western  bank  of  Tehticut  River  in 
Mettapoiset,  where,  as  was  then  supposed,  she  was  drowned  by  accident,  in 
attemjrting  to  cross  the  river  to  Pocasset,  at  the  same  point  she  had  crossed 
the  year  before  in  her  flight  with  Philip. 

Her  company  consisted  now  of  no  more  than  26  men,  whereas,  in  the  be- 

f inning  of  the  war,  they  amounted  to  300 ;  and  she  was  considered  by  the 
iUglisli  "  next  imto  Philip  in  respect  of  the  mischief  tliat  hath  been  done."* 
The  English  at  Taimton  were  notified  by  a  deserter  of  her  situ.ition,  who 
offered  to  lead  any  that  would  go,  in  a  way  that  they  might  easily  surprise  her 
and  her  company.  Accordingly,  20  men  volunteered  upon  this  enterprise, 
and  succeed(;d  in  capturing  all  but  Weetamoo,  "who,"  according  to  Mr.  Hub- 
bard^ "intending  to  make  an  escape  from  the  danger,  attemjrted  to  get  over  a 
river  or  arm  of  the  sea  near  by,  upon  a  rafl,  or  some  pieces  of  broken  wood ; 
but  whether  tired  and  s[)ent  with  swimming,  or  starved  with  cold  and  hunger 
she  was  found  si  ark  naked  in  Metapoiset,  not  far  from  the  water  side,  which 
made  some  think  she  was  first  half  drowned,  and  so  ended  her  wretched  life." 
"  Her  head  being  cut  off  and  set  upon  a  pole  ua  Taunton,  was  knov/n  by  soma 

*  Old  Indian  Chroniclk,  p.  8.  il.  Mather.  X  Narrative,  103  and  109. 
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Indians  then  prisoners  [there,]  which  set  them  into  a  horrible  lamentation." 
Mr.  Mather  improves  njmn  this  jtassage,  giving  it  in  a  style  more  to  suit  the 
ta>rt;e  of  the  times :  "  Tliey  made  a  most  borid  and  diabolical  lamentation^ 
crying  out  that  it  was  their  queen's  head," 

The  authors  of  Yamoyden  thus  represent  Philip  escaping  from  the  cold 
grasp  of  the  ghostly  form  of  Weetamoo : — 

"  As  from  the  waters  depth  she  came,  Her  hollow  scream  he  heard  behind 

With  dripping  locks  and  bloated  frame,  Come  mingling  with  the  liowling  wind: 

Wild  her  discolored  arms  slie  threw  '  Why  fl\-  from  Wetamoe  ?  she  died 

To  grasp  him ;  and,  as  swift  he  flew,  Bearing  the  war-axe  ou  thy  side.' " 

Although  Weetamoo  doubtless  escaped  from  PcMsset  with  PhUip,  yet  it 
aj)[)ears  that  uistead  of  flying  to  the  Nipmuks  she  soon  went  down  into  tho 
Niantic  cotmtry,  and  the  English  immediately  had  news  of  it,  which  occa- 
sioned their  sending  for  JVinigret  to  answer  for  harboring  their  enemy,  as  in 
his  life  has  been  related. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted,  that  the  time  had  expired,  in  which 
J^nigrd  by  his  deputies  agreed  to  deliver  up  Weetamoo,  some  time  jirevioua  to 
the  great  fight  in  Narraganset,  and  hence  this  was  seized  upon,  as  one  pretext 
for  invading  the  Narragansets.  And  moreover,  it  was  said,  that  if  she  were 
taken  by  that  formidable  army  of  a  1000  men,  "her  lands  woidd  more  than 
pay  all  the  charge  "  the  English  had  been  at  in  the  whole  war.* 

fVeetamoo,  it  is  presumed,  left  J^nigret  and  joined  the  hostile  Narragansets 
and  the  Wampanoags  in  their  strong  fort,  some  time  previous  to  the  English 
expedition  against  it,  in  December.  And  it  was  al>out  this  time  that  she 
connected  herself  with  the  Narraganset  chief  Quinnapin,  as  will  l)e  found 
related  in  his  life.  She  is  mentioned  by  some  writers  as  Philip^s  kinswoman, 
which  soems  to  have  been  the  case  in  a  two-fold  manner;  first  from  her 
being  sister  to  his  wife, and  secondly  from  her  marrj'ing  ^lexander,his  brother. 
To  return  to  fVamautta. 

A  lasting  and  permanent  interest  will  always  be  felt,  and  peculiar  feelings 
associated  with  the  name  of  this  chief.  Not  on  accotmt  of  a  career  of  battles, 
devastations  or  murders,  for  there  were  few  of  these,t  but  there  is  left  for  ua 
to  relate  the  n^elancholy  account  of  his  death.  Mr.  Hubbard's  accoiuit  of  this 
event  is  in  the  hands  of  almost  every  reader,  and  cited  by  every  uTiter  u|)on 
our  early  historj',  and  hence  is  too  extensively  known  to  be  repeated  here. 
Dr.  /.  Mather  agrees  very  nearly  in  his  account  with  Mr.  Hubbard,  but  being 
more  minute,  and  rarely  to  be  met  with,  we  give  it  entire  : — 

"In  A.  D.  lGf5J,  Plimouth  colony  was  in  some  danger  of  being  involved  in 
trouble  by  the  Wampanoag  Indians.  After  Massasoit  was  dead,  his  two  sons, 
called  Wamsutta  and  Metacomet,  came  to  tlie  cotirt  at  Plimouth,  pretending 
high  respect  for  the  English,  and,  therefore,  desired  English  names  might  be 
hnposed  on  them,  whereupon  the  couit  there  named  Wamsutta,  the  elder 
l>rother,  Alexander,  and  Metacomet,  the  younger  brother, P/ii/id.  1l\\\s Mexan- 
der,  Philip's  immediate  predecessor,  was  not  so  faithful  and  friendly  to  the 
English  as  his  father  had  been.  For  some  of  Boston,  having  been  occasionally 
at  Narraganset,  wrote  to  Mr.  Prince,  who  was  then  governor  of  Plimouth,  that 
Alexander  was  contriving  mischief  against  the  English,  and  that  he  had  solicit- 
ed the  Narragansets  to  engage  with  him  in  his  designed  rel^ell ion.  Hereupon, 
Capt.  Willet,  who  lived  near  to  Mount  Hope,  the  place  where  Alexander  did 
reside,  was  appointed  to  speak  with  him,  and  to  desire  him  to  attend  the  next 
court  in  Plimouth,  for  their  satisfaction,  and  his  own  vindication.  He 
Seemed  to  take  the  message  in  good  part,  professing  that  the  Namigansets, 
whom,  he  said,  were  his  enemies,  had  put  an  abuse  u|K)n  him,  and  he  rearlily 
j)romise<l  to  attend  at  the  next  court.  But  when  the  day  for  his  appearance 
was  come,  instead  of  that,  he  at  that  very  time  went  over  to  the  Narragansets, 
Jus  pretended  enemies,  which,  compared  with  other  circumstances,  caused 
the  gentlemen  at  Plimouth  to  suspect  there  was  more  of  truth  in  the  infor- 

*  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  p.  31,  32. 

t  In  16G1,  he  was  forced  into  a  war  with  Uncas,  the  account  of  which,  properly  belougii| 
to  the  life  of  that  chief,  will  be  found  there  related. 
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mation  given,  tlinn  at  first  tliey  were  aware  of.  Wlierefore  the  <r<iv«;mi>r  aiid 
rnagistnites  tliere  ordenjd  Major  fViiishw,  {who  is  since,  and  at  this  »lay  [I«i77] 
governor  of  tJmt  colony,^  to  take  a  i»arty  of  men,  and  fetch  tlowri  Mexander. 
The  major  considering  that  seviper  noaiit  deferre  parafis,  he  took  hnt  10  urined 
men  with  him  from  Marshfield,  intending  to  have  taken  more  at  the  towns 
that  lay  nearer  Moinit  Hope.  But  Divine  Providence  so  ordered,  as  tliat  wiien 
Uiey  were  about  the  midway  between  i'limonth  and  liridgewater,*  observing 
an  hunting  house,  they  rode  up  to  it,  ami  there  did  they  find  Mtxander  ami 
many  of  his  menf  well  armed,  but  their  gims  standing  togetlier  witiiout  the 
house.  The  major,  with  his  small  party,  possessed  themselves  of  the  Indians' 
arms,  and  beset  the  house ;  then  did  he  g«»  in  amongst  them,  acquainting  tlie 
sachem  with  the  reason  of  his  coming  in  such  a  way ;  desiring  Alexdmier 
with  his  interpreter  to  walk  out  with  him,  who  did  so  a  little  distance  from  the 
house,  and  then  understood  what  commission  the  major  had  receiveil  con- 
cerning him.  The  proud  sachem  fell  into  a  raging  i)assion  at  tliis  suq)rise 
saying  the  governor  hafl  no  reason  to  credit  rumors,  or  to  send  for  him  in 
such  a  way,  nor  would  he  go  to  Plimouth,  but  when  he  saw  cause.  Jt  wjis 
replied  to  him,  tliat  his  breach  of  word  touching  appearance  at  Plimouth 
court,  and,  instead  thereof,  going  at  the  same  tune  to  his  pretended  enemies, 
augmented  jealousies  concerning  him.  In  fine,  the  major  told  him,  that  hia 
order  was  to  bring  him  to  Plimouth,  and  that,  by  the  help  of  God,  he  would 
do  it,  or  else  he  would  die  on  the  place  ;  also  declaring  to  him  that  if  he  would 
submit,  he  might  expect  respective  usage,  but  if  he  once  more  denieil  to  go, 
he  should  never  stir  from  the  groimd  whereon  he  stood  ;  and  with  a  pistol  at 
the  sachem's  br«ist,  reqtiired  that  his  next  wonls  should  be  a  positive  and 
clear  answer  to  what  was  demanded.  Hereupon  his  inteq)reter,  a  discreet 
Indian,  brother  to  John  SaxisamartX  being  sensible  of  Alexander's  jiassionate 
disj)osition,  entreated  that  he  might  speak  a  few  words  to  the  sachem  before 
he  gave  his  answer.  The  jjrudent  discourse  of  this  Indian  prevailed  so  far  as 
that  Jllexander  yielded  to  go,  only  requesting  that  he  might  go  like  a  sachem, 
with  his  men  attending  him,  which,  although  there  was  some  hazard  in  it, 
they  being  many,  and  the  English  but  a  few,  was  granted  to  him.  Tlie 
weather  being  hot,  the  major  offered  him  an  horse  to  ride  on,  but  his  squaw 
and  divers  Indian  women  being  in  company,  he  refused,  saying  he  could  go  on 
foot  as  well  as  they,  entreating  only  that  there  might  be  a  complying  with 
their  pace,  which  was  done.  And  resting  several  times  by  the  way,  Mexan- 
der  and  his  Indians  were  refreshed  by  the  English.  No  other  discourse  haj)- 
pening  while  they  were  upon  their  march,  but  what  was  pleasjint  antl  amicable. 
The  major  sent  a  man  before,  to  entreat  that  as  many  of  the  magistrates  of 
that  colony  as  could  woidd  meet  at  Duxbury.  Wherefore  having  there  had 
some  treaty  with  Alexander,  not  willing  to  commit  him  to  prison,  they  en- 
treated Major  Winslow  to  receive  him  to  his  house,  until  the  governor,  who 
then  lived  at  Eastham,  could  come  up.  Accordingly,  he  and  his  train  were 
courteously  entertained  by  the  major.  And  albeit,  not  so  much  as  an  angry 
word  passed  between  them  whilst  at  Marshfield  ;  yet  proud  Alexander,  vexing 
and  fretting  in  his  spirit,  that  such  a  check  was  given  him,  he  suddenly  fell 
sick  of  a  fever.  He  was  then  nursed  as  a  choice  friend.  IVfr.  Fuller,  the 
physician,  coming  providentially  thither  at  that  time,  the  sachem  and  his  men 
earnestly  desired  that  he  would  administer  to  him,  which  he  was  unwilling  to 
do,  but  by  their  importunity  was  prevailed  with  to  do  the  best  he  could  to 
help  him,  and  therefore  gave  him  a  portion  of  working  physic,  which  the 
Indians  thought  did  him  good.  Bu*.  his  distemper  afterwards  prevailing,  they 
entreated§  to  dismiss  hun,  in  order  to  a  return  home,  which  upon  engagement 

*  Within  six  miles  of  the  English  towns.  Hubbard,  10,  (Edition,  16T7.)  Massasoit,  and 
Jikewisc  Philip,  used  to  have  temporary  residences  in  eligfible  places  for  fishinjj,  at  varioiis 
sites  between  the  two  bays,  Narraganset  and  Massachusetts,  as  at  Raynham,  Namasket,  Ti  j- 
cut,  [in  Middleborough,]  and  Munponset  Pond  in  Halifax.  At  which  of  these  places  he  was, 
we  cannot,  with  certainty,  decide  :  that  at  Halifax  would,  perhaps,  agree  best  w;o  Mr.  Huk 
bard's  account. 

t  Eighty,  says  Hubbard.  6. 

t  He  had  a  brother  by  the  name  of  Roland. 

§  "  Entreating  tliose  that  held  him  prisoner,  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  return  hom«. 
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of  appearance  at  the  next  court  was  granted  to  lihn.  Soon  after  his  being 
reliiiTied  home  he  died."  * 

Thus  ends  Dr.  Mather's  "  relation  "  of  tlie  short  reign  of  Alexander.  And 
althougli  a  tlocuuient  lately  published  by  Judge  Davis  of  Boston  sets  the  con- 
duct of  the  English  in  a  very  favorable  light,  yet  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  Mather  and  Hubbard  coulil  have  l>een  altogether  deceived  in  theii 
infonnution.  W<!  mean  in  respect  to  the  treatment  JUexander  received  at  the 
hands  of  his  captors.  They  [nrth  wrote  at  the  same  time,  and  at  different 
|»liuM3s,  and  neither  knew  what  the  other  had  \vritten.  Of  this  we  are  confi- 
dent, if,  Jis  we  are  assured,  there  wjis,  at  tiiis  time,  rather  a  iiusunderstanding 
between  these  two  reverend  authors. 

This  afliiir  caused  much  excitement,  and,  judging  from  tlie  writers  of  tliat 
time,  jKuticularly  Hubbard^  some  recrimination  upon  the  conduct  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Plimouth,  by  some  of  the  English,  who  were  more  in  the  habit  of 
using  or  recoiiunending  mild  measures  towards  Indians  than  tlie  Plimouth 
jHiople  api>ear  to  have  been,  seems  to  have  Yteen  mdulged  in.  After  thtis 
premising,  we  will  offer  the  document,  which  is  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev. 
John  Cotloru,  of  Plimouth,  to  Dr.  1.  Mather,  and  now  printetl  by  Judge  Davis, 
hi  his  edition  of  Mortoti's  Memorial.  There  is  no  date  to  it,  at  least  the  e<litor 
irivjjs  none ;  but  if  it  were  written  in  answer  to  one  from  Mr.  Mather  to 
nim,  desiring  information  on  that  head,  dated  21st  April,  1677,t  we  may 
conclude  it  wjis  alraut  tliistime  ;  but  Mr.  Mailer's  "  Relation  "  would  not  lead 
us  to  supfiose  that  he  wiis  in  possession  of  such  information,  and,  there- 
fore, he  either  was  not  in  jiossession  of  it  when  he  published  his  account,  or 
Lhat  he  had  other  testimony  which  invalidated  it. 

The  letter  begins,  "Major  Bradford,  [who  was  with  Mr.  Winslow  when 
Mtxander  was  surprised,]  confidently  assures  me,  that  in  the  narrative  de 
Jilexandro  |  there  are  many  mistjikes,  and,  fearing  lest  you  should,  through 
misinformation,  print  some  mistakes  on  that  subject,  from  his  mouth  I  this 
writ 3.  Rej)orts  l)eing  here  that  Alexander  was  ]>lotting  or  privy  to  plots, 
agsiinst  tlie  English,  authority  sent  to  him  to  come  down.  He  came  not. 
VV'hereiipon  Major  JVinslow  was  sent  to  fetch  him.  Major  Bradford,  with 
some  others,  went  with  him.  At  Munponset  River,  a  place  not  numy  miles 
hence,  they  found  Alexander  with  al)out  eight  men  and  sundry  squaws.  He 
wna  there  about  getting  canoes.  He  and  hLs  men  were  at  breakfast  under 
their  shelter,  their  giins  being  without.  They  saw  the  English  coming,  but 
continued  eating ;  and  Mr.  fVinslow  telling  their  business,  Alexander,  freely 
imd  readily,  without  tlie  least  hesitancy,  consented  to  go,  giving  his  reason 
why  he  came  not  to  the  court  before,  viz.,  l)ecause  he  waited  for  Captain 
JfilleVs  return  from  the  Dutch,  being  (lesirous  to  si>eak  with  him  first.  They 
brought  him  to  Mr.  Collier's  that  day,  and  Governor  Prince  living  remote  at 
Easthain,  those  few  msiglstrates  who  were  at  hand  issued  the  matter  j)eace- 
ably,  and  inunediately  dismissed  Alexander  to  return  home,  which  he  did 

Iiart  of  the  way ;  but,  in  two  or  three  days  after,  he  returned  and  went  to 
tiajor  Winslow*s  house,  intending  thence  to  travel  into  the  bay  and  so  home ; 
but,  at  the  major's  house,  he  was  taken  very  sick,  and  was,  by  water,  con- 
veyed to  Major.  Bradford's,  and  tlience  carried  iij)on  the  shoulders  of  his  men 
to  Tethquet  River,  and  thence  in  canoes  home,  and,  about  two  or  tliree  days 
after,  died." 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  there  is  error  somewhere,  and  it  would  be  very  sat- 
isfactory if  we  coidd  erase  it  from  our  history ;  but,  at  present,  we  are  able 
only  to  agitate  it,  and  wait  for  tlie  further  discovery  of  documents  before 
Alexander's  true  history  can  be  given ;  and  to  suspend  judgment,  although 

promising  to  return  again  if  he  recovered,  and  to  send  his  son  as  hostage  till  he  could  so  do. 
On  ihnt  consideration,  he  was  fairly  dismissed,  but  died  before  he  got  half  way  home."— 
Httbbard. 

*  It  is  a  pitjr  that  such  an  able  historian  as  Grahame  should  not  have  been  in  possession  of 
other  authorities  upon  this  matter  thiui  those  who  have  copied  from  the  above.  See  his  HisL 
N.  America,  i.  401. 

t  See  his  Memorial,  288. 

X  A  paper  drawn  up  by  the  authorities  of  Plimouth,  and  now,  I  believe,  among  the  MSSl 
in  the  library  of  the  Hist.  Soc.  of  Mass.    This  was,  probably,  Mr.  Hubbard's  authority. 
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•ome  may  readily  de<n(le  that  the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  old  printed 
accounts.  It  is  the  business  of  a  historian,  where  a  point  is  in  dispute,  to 
exhibit  existing  evidence,  and  let  the  reader  make  up  his  own  judgment. 

We  are  able,  from  the  first  extract  given  upon  tliis  head,  to  limit  the  time 
of  his  sjichemship  to  a  portion  of  the  year  1G62. 

It  will  have  appeared  already,  that  enough  had  transpired  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  Indians,  and  especially  that  of  tlie  sjichein  Philip,  if)  indeed, 
the  evidence  adduced  be  considered  valid,  regarding  the  blamableness  of  the 
English.  Nevertheless,  our  next  step  onward  will  more  fully  develop  the 
causes  of  Phiiip^s  deep-rooted  animosities. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  John  Sassamox,  who  deserves  a  particular 
notice  ;  more  especially  as,  from  several  manuscripts,  we  are  able  not  only  to 
correct  sfjine  important  errors  in  former  histories,  but  to  give  u  more  minute 
account  of  a  character  which  must  always  be  noticed  in  entering  uj)on  the 
study  ol  this  part  of  our  history.  Not  that  he  would  otherwise  demand 
more  notice  than  many  of  his  brethren  almost  silently  passed  over,  but  for  his 
agency  in  bringing  about  a  wai*,  the  interest  of  which  hicreases  in  proportion 
as  time  carries  us  from  its  period. 

John  Sassamon  was  a  subject  of  Philip^  an  unstalile-minded  fellow  ;  and, 
living  in  the  neighborhood*  of  the  English,  became  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
learned  their  language,  and  »vas  able  to  read  and  write,  and  had  translated 
some  of  tlie  Bible  into  Indian.  lieing  rather  insinuating  and  ai-tful,  he  was 
employed  to  teach  his  countrymen  at  Natick,  in  the  capacity  of  a  school- 
master. How  long  before  the  war  this  was,  is  not  mentioned,  but  must  have 
been  about  16G0,  as  he  was  Philip^s  secretary,  or  interpreter,  bi  166"2,  and  this 
was  atler  he  had  become  a  Christiiui.  He  left  the  English,  from  some  dislike, 
and  went  tq  reside  with  Alexander,  and  afterwards  with  Philip,  who,  it  aj)- 
pears,  employed  him  on  account  of  his  learning.  Always  restless,  Sassamon 
did  not  remain  long  with  Philip  before  he  returned  again  to  the  English  ;  "  and 
he  manifested  such  evident  signs  of  i-ej»«ntance,  as  that  he  was,  after  his  re- 
turn from  pagan  Philip,  reconciled  to  the  praying  Indians  and  baptized,  and 
received,  as  a  member,  into  one  of  the  Indian  churches ;  yea,  and  employed 
as  an  instructor  amongst  them  every  Lord's  day."! 

Previous  to  the  war.  We  presume  in  the  winter  of  1()72,  Sassamon  was  sent 
to  preach  to  the  Namaskets^  and  other  Indians  of  Micldleborough,  who,  at 
this  time,  were  very  numerous.  The  famous  Watuspaquin  was  then  the 
chief  of  this  region  and  who  appears  to  have  been  dispose<l  to  encourage 
the  new  religion  taught  by  Sassamon.  For,  in  1674,  he  gave  him  a  tii  ct  of 
land  near  his  own  residence,  to  induce  him  to  remain  among  his  |)eople.  The 
deed  of  gift  of  this  land  was,  no  doubt,  drawn  by  Sassamon,  and  is  in  these 
words : — 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Old  Watuspaquin,  doe  gniunt 
\Tito  John  Sassamon,  allies  Wassasoman,  27  acrees  of  land  for  a  home  lott  at 
Assowamsett  necke.  This  is  my  gift,  giuen  to  him  the  said  John  Sassamon, 
bv  me  the  said  Waiuspamdn,  in  Anno  1673,  [or  1674,  if  between  1  Jan.  and 
25  March.] 

Old  WATUspAquiN  (|D         his  marke, 

William  TusPAi^uiN      dV       his  marke. 
Witness,  alsoe,  Naneheont  §     -|-    ftis  marked 

Asa  further  inducement  for  Sassamon  to  settle  here.  Old  Tuspaquin  and 
his  son  deeded  to  Felix,  an  Indian  who  married  SassamorCs  daughter,  58  and 
Rn  half  acres  of  land;  as  "a  home  lott,"  also.  This  deed  was  dated  H 
March,  1673,  O.  S.,  which  doubtless  was  done  at  the  same  time  with  the  other. 


*  "  This  Sassanwn  was  by  birth  a  Massachusett,  his  father  and  mother  living  in  Dorchester, 
ind  they  both  died  Christians." — /.  Matlier. 

t  Mather's  Relation,  74. 

{  The  inhabitants  of  the  place  call  it  Nemasket.  Tn  the  records,  it  is  almost  always  written 
Namassakett. 

%  Spelt  also  Memeheutt. 
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This  ilaugbter  of  Sassamon  was  called  by  the  English  name  Betty,*  but  Iter  orip- 
ina!  name  was  Assowetodgh.  To  his  son-in-law,  Sassamon  gave  liis  laiul,  by  a 
kind  of  will,  which  he  wrote  himself,  not  long  before  his  death  ;  probably 
about  the  time  he  l)eoame  tired  of  his  new  situation,  which  we  suppose  was  also 
about  the  tin'e  that  he  discovered  the  design  of  Philip  and  his  captains  to 
bring  about  their  war  of  extennination. 

Old  Tiispaquin,  as  he  called  himself,  and  his  son,  not  only  confirmed  SassU' 
mori's  will,  but  about  the  same  titne  made  a  bequest  tiiemselves  to  his  dmigh- 
ter,  which,  they  say,  w.'is  "with  the  consent  of  all  the  chieff'e  men  of  Asso- 
T^'ameett."  This  deed  of  gift  from  them  was  dated  23  Dec.  1G73.  It  was  of 
a  neck  of  land  at  Assowamsett,  called  Nahteawamet.  The  names  of  some 
of  ihe  o'aces  which  Iwunded  this  tract  were  Mashquomoh,  a  swamp,  Sason- 
kubiii^ett,  a  pond,  and  another  large  pond  called  Chupij)oggMt.  Tobias,  OUl 
7%07t:-;iS,  Pohonoho.  and  Kankunvki,  were  upon  this  deed  as  witnesses. 

Felix  served  the  English  in  Philip's  war,  and  was  living  in  1679,  in  which 
year  Governor  Wijwioi/;  ordered,  "that  all  such  lands  as  were  formerly  ^o/im 
SassnmorCs  in  our  colonic,  shall  be  settled  on  Felix  his  son-in-law,"  and  to  re- 
main his  and  his  heirs  "foi-eiier."  Felix's  wife  survived  him,  and  willed  her 
land  to  a  daughter,  named  Mercy.  This  was  in  16tK5,  and  Isacke  fVanno  wit- 
nessed sjiid  will.  There  was  at  a  later  period  an  Indian  |)reacher  at  Titicutf 
named  Thomas  Felix,  perhajis  a  son  of  the  former.^  But  to  return  to  the 
more  immediate  subject  of  our  «lis<-ourse. 

There  was  a  Sassaman,  or,  as  my  manuscript  has  it,  Sosomon,  known  to  the 
English  as  early  as  lfv37;  but  as  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  old  John 
Sassamon  was  when  he  was  iruirdered,  it  cannot  be  decided  with  probability, 
whether  or  not  it  were  he.  This  il'oaomon,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  life  of  Sassa- 
cus,  went  with  the  English  to  tight  the  Pequots 

Sassamon  acted  as  interf)reter,  witness  or  scHbe,  as  the  case  required,  on 
many  occasions.  When  Philip  and  Wootonekanuske  his  wife,  sold,  in  lfifi4, 
Mattapoisett  to  William  Brenton,  Sassamon  wan  a  witness  and  interpreter. 
The  same  year  he  wjis  Philip's  agent  "  in  settling  the  lioimds  of  Acushenok, 
Coaksett,  and  places  adjacent."  Again,  in  1065,  he  witnesse^l  the  receipt  of 
£10  paid  to  Philip  on  account  of  settling  the  bounds  the  year  before. 

There  was  a  Roicland  Sassamon,  who  I  suppose  was  the  brother  of  John. 
His  name  appears  but  once  in  all  the  manuscript  records  I  have  met  with,  and 
then  only  as  a  witness,  with  his  brother,  to  Philip's  deed  of  Mattajioisett,. 
above  mentioned. 

The  name  Sassamon,  like  most  Indian  names,  is  variously  f  pelt,  but  the 
way  it  here  appears  is  nearest  as  it  was  understood  in  liis  last  /ears,  judging 
from  the  records.  But  it  was  not  so  originally.  WoosansamtAP  was  among 
the  first  moites  of  writing  it. 

Thit<  detail  may  appear  dry  to  the  general  reader,  but  we  i/.dst  occasion- 
ally gratify  our  antiquarian  friends.     We  now  pro(;eed  in  our  /.an-ative. 

While  living  among  the  Namaskets,  Sassamon  learned  what  was  going 
forward  among  his  coimti'ymen,  and,  when  he  was  ctjuvinced  ^nat  their 
design  was  war,  went  immediately  to  Plimouth,  an«l  conununicated  his  dis- 
covei-y  to  the  governor.  "Nevertheless,  his  information,"  sjiys  Dr.  I. Mather,^ 
"(because  it  had  an  Indian  original,  and  one  can  hardly  believe  them  when 
they  do  speak  the  truth,)  was  not  at  first  much  regarded." 

It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  at  this  time  if  any  Indian  appeared  friendly 
all  Indians  were  so  declaimed  against,  that  scarcely  any  one  among  the  Eng- 
lish could  be  found  that  would  allow  that  an  Indian  could  be  faithful  or 
honest  in  any  affair.  And  although  some  others  besides  Sassamon  had  inti' 
mated,  and  that  rather  strongly,  that  a  "rising  of  the  Lidians"  was  at  hand, 
still,  as  Dr.  Mather  observes,  because  Indians  said  so,  little  or  no  attention 

*  The  Eiig'lish  sometimes  added  her  surname,  and  hence,  in  the  accoiin"  '>f  Mr.  Bannef,  (1 
Cot.  ifass.  Hist  Soc.  iii.  1.)  Belly  i^asemorf.  The  noted  plare  now  c*'  -i  Betty's  Neck, 
in  Bliddleborough,  was  named  from  iier.     In  1793,  there  were  eis^ht  famili-  ■    »*  l.*idi2ut«  there. 

t  CotvkticiU,  Ketchijptut,  Tehticiit,  Kekelticul,  KeticiU,  Teis:IUoquid,  'i  Jui^i*'-  nrs  spell 
inffs  of  this  name  in  the  various  books  and  records  I  have  consulted. 

T  Backus' s  .Middlehorou^h,  in  1  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  150. 

i  Jlelatioii  of  the  Trot/Jtles,  Sec.  74 
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was  paid  to  their  advice.  Notwithstanding,  Mr.  Gookin,  in  his  MS.  history,* 
savs,  that,  previous  to  the  war,  none  of  the  Christian  Indians  had  "  been 
justly  charged,  either  with  unfaithfulness  or  treachery  towards  the  English." 
"  But,  on  tlie  contrary,  some  of  them  had  discovered  the  treachery,  particu- 
larly Wcdcxit  the  ruler,  of  Philip  before  he  began  any  act  of  hostility."  In 
another  place  the  same  author  says,  that,  in  April,  1675,  Wavban  "  came  to 
one  of  the  magistrates  on  purpose,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  ground  to 
fear  that  sachem  Philip,  and  other  Indians  his  confederates,  intended  some 
mis<!hief  shortly."  Again  in  May,  about  six  weeks  before  the  war,  he  came 
and  said  the  same,  adding  that  Philip^a  men  were  only  waiting  for  the  trees 
to  get  leaved  out,  that  they  might  prosecute  their  design  with  more  effect 
To  return  to  Sassanwn: 

In  the  mean  time,  some  circumstances  happened  that  gave  further  grounds 
of  suspicion,  that  war  was  meditated,  and  it  was  intended  that  messenger^ 
should  be  sent  to  Philip,  to  gain,  if  possible,  the  real  state  ol'  the  case.  But 
before  this  was  effected,  much  of  the  winter  of  1674  had  passed  away,  and 
the  Rev.  Sassanwn  still  resided  with  the  Namaskets,  and  others  of  his 
countr^'inen  in  that  neighborhood.  And  notwithstanding  he  had  enjoined 
the  strictest  secrecy  upon  his  English  friends  at  Plimouth,  of  what  he  had 
revealed,  assuring  them  that  if  it  came  to  Philip's  knowledge,  he  should  l»e 
immediately  murdered  by  him,  yet  it  by  some  means  got  to  the  chief's 
knowledge,  and  Sassamon  was  considered  a  traitor  and  an  outlaw ;  and,  by 
the  laws  of  the  Indians,  he  had  forfeited  his  life,  and  was  doomed  to  suffer 
death.  The  manner  of  effecting  it  was  of  no  consequence  with  them,  so 
long  as  it  was  brought  al)out,  and  it  is  probable  that  Philip  had  ordered  any 
of  his  subjects  who  might  meet  with  him,  to  kill  him. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1675,  Sassamon  was  missing,  and,  on  search  being 
made,  his  body  was  found  in  Assawomset  Pond,  in  Middleborough.f  Those 
that  killed  him  not  caring  to  be  known  to  the  English,  left  his  hat  and  giin 
upon  the  ice,  that  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  had  drowned  himself;  but 
from  several  marks  u|)on  his  body,  and  the  fact  that  his  neck  was  broken, 
it  was  evident  he  had  been  murdered.  J  Several  persons  were  siispecfed, 
and,  upon  the  information  of  one  called  Paiuckson,  Tobias  §  one  of  Philip''s 
counsellors,  his  son,  and  Maitashinnamy,  were  apprehended,  tried  by  «.  jury, 
consisting  of  half  Indians,||  and  in  June,  1675,  were  all  executed  at  Pliniouth; 
"one  of  them  before  his  execution  confessing  the  murder,"  but  the  other 
two  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  act,  to  their  last  breath.  The  truth  of 
their  guilt  may  reasonably  be  called  in  question,  if  the  circumstance  of  the 
bleeding  of  the  dead  body  at  the  approach  of  the  murderer,  had  any  influencA 
upon  the  juiy.  And  we  are  fearful  it  was  the  case,  for,  if  the  most  learned  were 
misled  by  such  hallucinations  in  those  days,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
more  ignorant  were  fi-ee  from  them.  Dr.  Increase  Mather  wrote  within  two 
years  of  the  affair,  and  he  has  this  passage :  "  When  Tobias  (the  suspected 
murderer)  came  near  the  dead  body,  it  fell  a  bleeding  on  fresh,  as  if  it  had 
been  newly  slain ;  albeit,  it  was  buried  a  considerable  time  before  that"  f 

Nothing  of  this  [)art  of  the  story  is  upon  record  among  the  manuscripts, 
as  we  can  find,  but  still  we  do  not  question  the  authenticity  of  Dr.  Mather, 
who,  we  believe,  is  the  first  that  printed  an  account  of  it.  Nor  do  the 
records  of  Plimouth  notice  Sassamon  until  some  time  after  his  death.  The 
.first  record  is  in  these  words:    "The  court  seeing  cause  to  require  the  per- 

*  Not  yet  published,  but  is  now,  (April,  1836,)  printing  with  notes  by  the  author  of  this 
work,  under  tlie  direction  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  It  will  form  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  one  of  the  best  men  of  those  days.  The  author  was,  as  Mr  Eliot  expresses  himself, 
'•  a  pillar  in  our  Indian  work."     He  died  in  1(587,  aged  75. 

t  Some  would  like  to  know,  perhaps,  on  what  authority  Mr.  Grdlianie  {Hist.  N.  Amer.  i 
402.)  states  that  Sussa7n(m's  body  was  found  in  a  field. 

;  (rnokin's  MS.  Hist,  of  Christian  Indians.  This  author  sajs,  "  Sassamand  was  the  first 
Christian  martyr,"  and  that  "  it  is  evident  he  suffered  death  upon  the  account  of  his  Christian 
profession,  anu  fidelity  to  the  English." 

6  His  Indian  name  was  Poggapaiiossoo. 

I  Mather's  Relation,  74.    Judge  Davis  retains  the  same  account,  (Morion'*  Memorial 

9.)  which  we  shall  presently  sliow  to  be  erroneous. 

1  Mallier's  Relation,  75. 
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ronal  appearance  of  an  Indian  called  Tobuu  l>efbre  the  court,  to  make  fur- 
ther answer  to  such  interrogatories  as  shall  he  required  of  him,  in  reference 
to  the  sudden  and  violent  death  of  an  Indian  called  John  Sassamon,  late 
der,ea8ed."     This  was  in  March,  1674,  O.  S. 

It  appears  that  Tobias  was  present,  although  it  is  not  so  stated,  from  the 
fact  that  Tuspaquin  and  his  son  WiUiam  entered  into  bonds  of  £100  for  the 
appearance  of  Tobias  at  the  next  court  in  June  following.  A  mortgage 
of  land  was  taken  as  security  for  the  £100. 

June  having  aiTived,  three  instead  of  one  are  arraigned  as  the  murderers 
of  Sassamon.  There  was  no  intimation  of  any  one  but  Tobias  being  guilty 
at  the  previous  court.  Now,  Wampapaquan,  the  son  of  Tobias.^  and  Matin- 
ihunannamo  *  are  arraigned  with  him,  and  the  bill  of  indictment  nma  as  fol- 
lows: "  For  that  being  accused  that  they  did  with  joynt  consent  vpon  the 
29  of  January  ann"  1674,  [or  1675,  N.  S.l  att  a  place  called  j^OToi/iamseW  Pojid, 
wilfully  and  of  sett  purpose,  and  of  maUice  fore  thought,  and  by  force  and 
armes,  murder  John  Sassamon,  an  other  Indian,  by  laying  violent  hands  on 
him,  and  striking  him,  or  twisting  his  necke  vntill  hee  was  dead ;  and  to  hyde 
and  conceale  this  theire  said  murder,  att  the  tyme  and  place  aforesaid,  did 
cast  his  dead  body  through  a  hole  of  the  iyce  into  the  said  pond." 

To  this  they  pleaded  "  not  guilty,"  and  put  themselves  on  trial,  say  the 
records.  The  jury,  however,  were  not  long  in  finding  them  guilty,  which 
they  express  in  these  words :  "  Wee  of  the  jury  one  and  all,  both  English 
and  Indians  doe  jojTitly  and  with  one  consent  agree  upon  a  verdict," 

Upon  this  they  were  immediately  remanded  to  prison,  "  and  from  thence 
[taken]  to  the  place  of  execution  and  there  to  be  hanged  by  the  head  f  vntill 
theire  t)odies  are  dead."  Accordingly,  Tobias  and  Mattashunannamo  were 
executed  on  the  8  June,  1675.  "  But  the  said  Wampapaquan,  on  some  con- 
siderations was  reprieued  until  a  month  be  expired."  He  was,  however,  shot 
within  the  month. 

It  is  an  error  that  the  jury  that  found  them  guilty  was  composed  of  half 
Indians ;  there  were  bat  four,  while  there  were  twelve  Englishmen.  We 
will  again  hear  the  record : — 

"Itt  was  judged  very  expedient  by  the  court,  that,  together  with  this 
English  jury  aboue  named,  some  of  the  most  indifferentest,  grauest  and 
sage  Indians  should  be  admitted  to  be  with  the  said  jury,  and  to  healp  to 
consult  and  aduice  with,  of,  and  concerning  the  premises:  there  names 
are  as  followeth,  viz.  one  called  by  an  English  name  Hope,  and  Maskippague, 
Wannoo,  George  Wampye  and  Acanootus;  these  fully  concurred  with  the 
JU17  in  theire  verdict." 

The  names  of  the  jurymen  were  William  Sabine,  William  Crocker,  Edtoard 
Sturgis.  William  Brookes,  X^ath'.  IFinslow,  John  Wadsworth,  Andrew  Ringe, 
Robert  Fixon,  John  Done,  Jon<^.  Bangs,  Jon\  Shaiv  and  Benj\  Higgins. 

That  nothing  which  can  throw  light  upon  this  important  affair  be  passed 
over,  we  will  here  add,'Hrom  a  hitherto  exceeding  scarce  tract,  the  following 
|»articulars,  although  some  parts  of  them  are  evidently  erroneous:  "About 
five  or  six  years  since,  there  was  brought  up,  amongst  others,  at  the  college 
at  Cambridge,  (Mass.)  an  Indian,  named  Sosomon;  who,  afler  some  time  he 
had  spent  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  Uncos,  a  sagamore  Christian  in  his  ter- 
ritories, was,  by  the  authority  of  New  Plimouth,  sent  to  preach  in  like  man- 
ner to  King  Philip,  and  his  Indians.  But  King  Philip,  (heathen-like,)^ 
instead  of  receiving  the  gospel,  would  immediately  have  killed  this  Sosomon^ 
but  by  the  persuasion  of  some  about  him,  did  not  do  it,  but  sent  him  by  the 
hands  of  three  men  to  prison ;  who,  as  he  was  going  to  prison,  exhorted 
and  taught  them  in  the  Christian  religion.  They,  not  liking  his  discourse, 
immediately  murthered  him  afler  a  most  barbarous  manner.  They,  return- 
ing to  King  Philip,  acquainted  him  with  what  they  had  done.  About  two 
or  three  months  afler  this  murther,  being  discovered  to  the  authority  of 

•  The  same  called  Mattcuhitmamy.     His  name  in  Ihe  records  is  spelt  four  ways. 

t  This  old  phraseology  reminds  us  of  the  French  mode  of  expression,  couper  Je  cou,  that  is, 
tn  cut  off  the  neck  instead  of  the  head  ;  but  the  French  say,  U  sera  pendupar  son  cou,  acd  M 
do  modern  hangmen,  aWas  jurists,  of  our  times. 
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New  Plimouth,  Josiah  fVinslow  being  then  governor  of  that  colony,  care  was 
taken  to  find  out  tlie  murtherers,  wlio,  upon  search,  were  found  and  appre- 
hended, and,  after  a  fair  trial,  were  all  hanged.  This  so  exasperated  King 
Philip,  that,  from  that  day  after,  he  studied  to  be  revenged  <m  the  English — 
judguig  that  the  English  authority  had  nothing  to  do  to  hang  an  Indian  for 
killing  another."  * 

CHAPTER  II. 

Life  of  KING  PHILIP — His  real  name — The  name  of  his  wife — Makes  frequent 
sales  of  his  lands — Account  of  them — His  first  treaty  at  Plimouth — Expedition  to 
JVantucket — Events  of  1671 — Begins  the  WAR  of  1675 — First  acts  of  hostility — 
Swamp  Fight  at  Pocasset — JVarroioly  escapes  out  of  his  own  country — is  pursued 
by  Oneko — Fight  at  Rehoboth  Plain^Cuts  off  a  company  of  English  under  Captain 
Beers — Incidents — Figlit  at  Sugar-loaf  Hill,  and  destruction  of  Captain  Lathrop's 
company — Fights  the  English  under  Mosely — English  raise  1500  men — Philip 
retires  to  Narraganset — Strongly  fortifies  himself  in  a  great  swamp — Description 
of  his  fortress — English  march  to  attack  him — The  vreat  Fight  at  JVarraganset — 
^gain  flies  hiscounti^y — Visits  the  Mohawks — RUdemsed  stratagem — Events  of  1676 
— Returns  again  to  his  country — Reduced-  to  a  wretched  condition — Is  hunted  hy  Church 
— His  chief  counsellor ,  Akkompoin,  killed,  and  his  sister  captured — His  wife  and  son 
full  into  the  hands  of  Church — Flies  to  Pukanoket — Is  surprised  and  slain. — Speci- 
men of  the  Wampanoag  LMnguage — Other  curious  matter. 

In  regard  to  the  native  or  Indian  name  of  Philip,  it  seems  a  mistake  lias  al- 
ways prevailed,  in  printed  accounts.  Pometacom  gives  as  near  its  Indian  sound 
as  can  be  approached  by  our  letters.  The  first  syllable  was  d^op[)ed  in  familiar 
discourse,  and  hence,  in  a  short  time,  no  one  imagined  but  what  it  had  always 
been  so  ;  in  nearly  every  original  deed  executed  by  him,  which  we  have  seen, 
and  tliey  are  many,  his  name  so  appears.  It  is  true  that,  in  those  of  diflferent 
years,  it  is  spell  with  some  little  variation,  all  which,  however,  conveyed  very 
nearly  the  same  sound.  The  variations  are  Pumatacom,  Pamatacom,  Pomcta- 
come,  and  Pometacom;  the  last  of  which  prevails  in  the  records. 

We  have  another  important  discovery  to  communicate  :  f  it  is  no  other  than 
tlie  name  of  the  wife  of  Pometacom — the  innocent  Wootonekanuske  !  This 
was  the  name  of  her  who,  with  her  little  son,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captaui 
Church.  No  wonder  that  Philip  was  "now  ready  to  die,"  as  some  of  his  trai- 
torous men  told  Church,  and  that  "  his  heart  was  now  ready  to  break  !  "  All 
that  was  dear  to  him  was  now  swallowed  up  in  the  voitex  !  But  they  still 
lived,  and  this  most  harrowed  his  soul — lived  for  what  ?  to  serve  as  slaves  in 
an  unknown  land  !  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  madness  should  seize  upon 
liim,  and  despair  torment  him  in  every  place  ?  that  in  his  sleep  he  should  hear 
the  anguishing  cries  and  lamentations  of  Wootonekxinuske  and  his  son  ?  But 
we  must  change  the  scene. 

It  seems  as  though,  for  many  years  before  the  war  of  1675,  Pometacom^  and 
nearly  all  of  his  people  sold  off'  their  lands  as  fast  as  purchasere  presented  them- 
selves. They  saw  the  prosperity  of  the  English,  and  they  were  just  such  phi- 
losophers as  are  easily  captivated  by  any  show  of  ostentation.  They  were  forsa- 
king their  manner  of  life,  to  which  the  proximity  of  the  whites  was  a  deadly 
poison,  and  were  eager  to  obtain  such  things  as  their  neighboi-s  possessed  ;  tliese 
were  only  to  be  obtained  by  paiting  with  "their  lands.  That  the  reader  may 
foi-m  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Indians'  lands  in  Plimouth 
colony  were  disposed  of^  we  add  the  following  items : — 

*  Present  Slate  of  New  England,  by  a  merchant  of  Boston,  in  respect  to  tlie  present 
Bloody  Indian  Wars,  page  3,  folio,  London,  1676.  This,  with  four  other  tracts  upoa 
Philip's  War,  (cove:,.ig  the  whole  period  of  it,  with  notes  by  myself,  accompanied  by  a 
Chronology  of  all  Indian  events  in  America  from  its  discovery  to  the  present  time,  (March 
7th,  1836,)  lias  just  been  published  under  the  tide  of  the  Old  Indian  Chronicle. 

t  The  author  feels  a  peculiar  satisfaction  that  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  the  first  t:i  puh>  isb 
the  real  name  of  (he  great  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  and  also  that  of  the  shai  r  of  hit 
perils,  Wootonekanuske 

17* 
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In  a  deed  dated  23  June,  1664,  "  William  Brenion,  of  Newport,  R.  I.  rrier- 
•■haut,"  "  for  a  valuable  consideration  "  paid  by  him,  buys  Matapoisett  of  Philip 
This  deed  begins,  "  I,  Pumatacom  alias  Philip,  chief  sachem  of  Mount  Koj>e, 
C'owsumpsit  and  of  all  territories  thereunto  belonging."  Philip  and  his  wife 
i)otli  signed  this  deed,  and  Tockomock,  Wecopauhxm,*  JSTtsdaquason,  Pompa- 
quase,  Apeminiate,  Taquanksicke^  Paquonack,  If'atapaiahue,  Aquetaquish,  John 
Sassamon  the  interpreter,  Rowland  Sassamon,  and  two  Englishmen,  signed  as 
witnesses. 

In  1665,  he  sold  the  country  about  Acushena,  [now  New  Bedford,]  and 
Coaxet,  [now  in  Compton.]  PhUip'a  father  having  previously  sold  some  of 
the  same,  £10  was  now  given  him  to  prevent  any  claim  from  him,  and  to  pay 
for  his  marking  out  the  same.  John  Wooaansnian  [one  of  the  names  of  Sassa 
mon]  witnessed  this  deed. 

The  same  year  the  court  of  Plimouth  presented  Philip  with  a  horse,  but  on 
what  account  we  are  not  informed. 

In  1662,  Wrentham  was  purchased  of  Philip  by  the  English  of  Dedham. 
It  was  then  called  fVoUomonopoag,  and,  by  the  amount  assessed,  api>eai-s  to  have 
cost  £24  10*.,  and  was  six  miles  square.  For  this  tract  of  land  the  English  had 
l>een  endeavoring  to  negotiate  five  years-f  "  In  Nov.  1669,  u|>on  notice  oi' Philip, 
Sagamore  of  Mouut  Hoj)e,  now  at  Wollomonopoag,  offering  a  treaty  of  his  lands 
thereabouts,  not  yet  purchased,"  the  selectmen  appoint  five  pei-sons  to  negotiate 
with  him  "  for  his  remaining  right,  provided  he  can  show  that  he  has  any."  I 
Whetlier  his  right  were  questionable  or  not,  it  seems  a  purchase  was  made,  at 
that  time,  of  the  tract  called  fVooUommonuppogiie, "  within  the  town  bounds  [of 
Dedham]  not  yet  purchased."  Wliat  the  fiill  consideration  was,  our  documents 
<lo  not  state,  but  from  a  manuscript  order  which  he  drew  on  Dedham  afterwards, 
and  the  accompanying  receipt,  some  estimate  may  be  formed.  The  order  re- 
quests them  ^U)  pay  to  this  bearer,  for  the  rise  ©/"King  Philip,  £5,  5*.  inmoney^ 
and  £5  in  trucking  cloth  at  money  price.'"  In  a  receipt  signed  by  an  agent  ol* 
Philip,  named  Peter,  the  following  amount  is  named :  "  In  reference  to  thepayment 
ofKitio  Philip  of  Mount  Hope,  the  full  and  just  sum  of  £5,  5s.  in  money,  and 
12  yards  of  trucking  cloth,  3  lbs.  of  powder,  and  as  much  lead  as  will  makt  it  up  ; 
which  is  in  full  satisfaction  with  £10  thai  he  is  to  receive  of  JVathaniel  Paine.   § 

We  next  meet  with  a  singular  record  of  Philip,  the  authorship  of  which  we 
attribute  to  John  Sassamon,  and  which,  besides  extending  our  knowledge  of 
Philip  into  his  earlier  times,  serves  to  make  us  acquainted  with  Sassamoirs  ac- 
quu'ements  in  the  language  of  the  pilgrims. 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  Philip  haue  giyen  power  vnto  Wa- 
luchpoo\\  and  Sampson  and  theire  brethren  to  hold  and  makesale  of  to  whom 
they  will  by  my  consent,  and  they  shall  not  haue  itt  without  they  be  willing  to 
lett  it  goe  it  shal  be  sol  by  my  consent,  but  without  my  knowledge  they  cannot 
safely  to :  but  with  my  consent  there  is  none  that  can  lay  claime  to  that  land 
w  hich  »Jiey  haue  marked  out,  it  is  theires  foreuer,  soe  therefore  none  c^n  safely 
purchase  any  otherwise  but  by  IVaiachpoo  and  Sampson  and  their  brethereu. 

Philip  1666." 

\Vhether  the  following  letter  were  \n*itten  earlier  or  later  than  this  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing ;  it  is  plain,  however,  from  its  contents,  that  it  was  written 
at  a  time  when  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  selling  his  lands,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Plimouth  were  endeavoring  to  get  him  to  their  court,  where  they  had 
reason  to  believe  they  could  succeed  better  in  eretting  them  than  by  a  negotia- 
tion in  his  own  country.    The  letter  follows: — 

"  To  the  mu£h  honored  Govemer,  Mr.  Thomas  Prince,  dwelling  at  Plimouth. 
"  King  Philip  desire  to  let  you  understand  that  he  could  not  come  to  the 
court,  for  Tom,  his  interpreter,  has  a  pain  in  his  back,  that  he  could  not  travil 

*  Perhaps  Uncompoin. 

t  Wortliington's  Hisl.  Dedham,  20 — from  which  work  it  would  seem  that  ihe  uegotiation  hatf 
been  carried  on  wiih  Philip,  but  Philip  was  not  sachem  until  this  year. 

t  Ibid. 

ft  Genera]  Court  Files. 

I)  Sometimes  7\Jtpoo  by  abbreviation.  A  further  account  of  him  wiil  be  found  iu  the  life  of 
TatoioH. 
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80  far,  arid  Philip  sister  is  very  sick.  Philip  would  inti-eat  that  favor  of  yoii, 
iind  any  of  the  iiiajestrats,  if  aiiey  English  or  Engians  speak  about  aney  land,  lie 
pray  you  to  giue  them  no  ansewer  at  all.  This  last  summer  he  maid  that 
prnmis  with  you  that  he  would  not  sell  no  land  in  7  years  time,  for  that  Jie 
would  have  no  English  trouble  him  before  that  time,  he  has  not  forgot  that 
you  promis  him.  He  will  come  a  sune  as  posseble  he  can  to  speak  with  you, 
mid  so  I  rest, 

your  very  loveuig  friend 

Philip    p 
dwelling  at  mount  hope  nek."  * 

In  ir)()7,  Philip  sells  to  Constant  Southvorth,  and  others,  all  the  meadow 
lands  from  Dartmouth  to  Matapoisett,  for  which  he  had  £15.  Particular 
bounds  to  all  tracts  m*e  mentioned  in  the  deeds,  but  as  they  were  generally  or 
onen  stakes,  a*ees,  and  heaps  of  stones,  no  one  at  this  time  can  trace  many  of 
them. 

The  same  year,  for  "  £10  sterling,"  he  sells  to  IThos.  WiUet  and  others,  "  all 
that  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  Riuer  Wanascottaquett  anil  Cawatoquissett, 
being  two  miles  long  and  one  broad."     Pawsaquens,  one  of  Philip^s  counsel 
lors,  and  Tom  alisis  Saipsuett,  an  interpreter,  were  witnesses  to  th»sale. 

In  HM)8,"' Philip  Poinetacom, and  Tatamuma^rie ^ aViua  Casliewashed,  sachems," 
for  a  "  valuable  consideration,"  sell  to  sundry  English  a  tract  of  some  square 
miles.  A  part  of  it  was  adjacent  to  Pokanoket.  In  describing  it,  Memeniick- 
quage  and  Towansett  neck  are  mentioned,  which  we  conclude  to  be  in  Swan- 
sey.  Besides  two  Englishmen,  Sompointeen,  alias  Tom,  and  JVananuiitnetv,  son 
of  Thomas  Piants,  were  witnesses  to  this  sale. 

The  next  year,  the  sjime  sachems  sell  500  acres  in  S  wansey  for  £20.  fFamieo, 
a  counsellor,  and  Tojn  the  interpreter,  were  witnesses. 

In  16()8,  Philip  and  Uncompawen  laid  claim  to  a  part  of  New-meadows  neck, 
alleging  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  a  former  deed,  by  Ossame- 
^tn  and  ^f^aniSMtta,  to  certaui  English,  "  although  it  appears,  S{i3's  the  record, 
pretty  clearly  so  expressed  in  said  deed,"  "yet  that  peace  and  Iriendship  may 
be  continued,"  "  Capt.  tfillet,  Mr.  Brown  and  John  Allen,  in  the  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  the  rest,"  agree  to  give  Philip  and  Uncompawen  the  sum  of  £11  in 
goods. 

Philip  Nanuskooke  Xhis  %  mark^ 
Vncompawen  his  X  mark. 

Tom  Sansowest,  interpreter. 

And  NiMROD. 

The  same  year,  we  find  the  following  record,  which  is  doubly  interesting, 
from  the  plan  with  which  we  are  able  to  accompany  it,  dra>vn  by  Philip  him- 
self. He  contracts  or  agrees,  l)y  the  following  writing  under  his  hand,  in  tliese 
wonla:  "this  may  inform  the  honoured  court  [of  Plimouth,]  that  I  Philip  ame 
willing  to  sell  the  land  within  this  draught ;  hut  the  Indians  that  are  vpon  it 
may  Hue  vjjon  it  still ;  but  the  land  that  is  [waste]§  may  be  sould,  and  H'attach- 
poi)  is  of  the  same  minde.  I  have  sed  downe  all  the  principall  names  of  the 
lai:d  wee  are  willing  should  bee  sould." 

"  From  Pacanaukeit  Phillip  jp  his  marke." 

the24ofthel2mo.  1668." 


•  1  CM.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  40.  The  original  was  owned  by  a  Mr.  While  of  Plimouth, 
about  30  years  ago.     It  is  probably  another  production  of  John  Sassamon. 

t  Written  m  another  deed,  Atuiikmnomake.  This  deed  was  in  the  next  year.  It  was  of 
800  acres  of  land,  "  more  or  lesse,"  in  Swansey  ;  and  £20  the  consideration.  Hugh  Cole, 
Jonas  Winslow,  John  Coggeshall,  and  Constant  Scmthtoarthwete  the  purchasers,  and  H^arMi^o, 
a  counsellor,  one  of  the  witnesses. 

t  This  double  name,  we  suppose,  was  meEint  to  stand  for  the  signature  of  himtelf  and  vift 

^  So  in  the  records. 
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Wewenset. 


Bmk  IIL 


T*hx8  line  is  a  path. 


Ascopompamocke. 


PanVjatieC 


Patantatonel. 


Ascoocbamet. 


Machapquake. 


AponecetU 


This  is  a  path. 

Anequeassett. 

Cottoyowsekeesett. 


"  Osamtqutn  "  having,  «  for  valuable  considerations,"  in  the  year  1641,  sold 
to  John  Broton  and  Edward  Window  a  tract  of  land  eight  miles  square,  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  Palmer's  River,  Philip,  on  the  30  Mar.  1068,  was  re- 
quired to  sign  a  quit-claim  of  the  same.  Tliis  he  did  in  presence  of  Umpia- 
hisoktf  Phillip,  and  Peebe,*  counsellors,  Sonconewheio,  PhiUip's  brother,  and 
Tom  the  interpreter.f     This  tract  includes  the  present  town  of  Rehoboth. 

Also  in  1669,  for  £10  "  and  another  valuable  and  sufficient  gratuity,"  he  sells 
to  JoJin  Cook  of  Akusenag  in  Dartmouth,^  "one  whole  island  nere  the  towne," 
called  Nokatay. 

The  same  year,  PkUip  and  Tuspaqvxn  sell  a  considerable  tract  of  land  in 
Rliddleborough,  for  £13.  Thomas  the  interpreter,  William,  the  son  of  Tu»- 
paquin,  and  Benjamin  Church,  were  witnesses. 

In  1671,  Philip  and  "  Monjokam  of  Mattapoisett,"  for  £5,  sell  to  Hugh  Cole,  of 
Swansey,  shipwright,  land  lying  near  a  place  called  Acashtwak,  m  Dartmouth. 

In  1672,  Philip  sold  to  William  Brenton  and  others,  of  Taunton,  a  tract  to 
the  southward  of  that  town,  containing  twelve  squai-e  miles,  for  £143;  and, 
a  few  days  after,  adjoining  it,  four  square  miles  more,  to  Constant  Southioorth. 
Others  were  concerned  in  the  sale  of  the  larger  tract,  as  is  judged  by  the 
deeds  being  signed  by  J^unkampahoondt,  Umnaihum,  alias  Nimrod,  Chu- 
Tnaughto7i,  and  Captain  Annawam,  besides  one  Philip.  Thomas,  alias  Sank- 
suit,  was  among  the  witnesses.  The  sale  of  the  last  tract  was  witnessed  by 
Munashum,  alias  JVimrod,  Woackompawhan,^  and  Captain  Annotvan. 

These  are  but  a  jiart  of  the  sales  of  land  by  Pomdacom :  many  other  chiefs 
sold  very  largely,  particularly  Wattispamiin  and  Josias  Wampatuck. 

At  the  court 'of  Plimouth,  1673,  "Mr.  Peitr  Talmon  of  Rhode  Hand  com 
plained  against  Philip  allies  Wewasoioanuetl,  sachem  of  Mount  Hope,  brother 
or  predecessor  of  PakanawkeU  as  heire  adminnostrator  or  successor  vnto  his 
brother  or  predecessor  Wamsitta,  Sopaquitt,\\  or  Alexander  decease*!,  in  an 
action  on  the  case,  to  the  damage  of  £800  forfeiture  of  a  bond  of  such  a  value, 
bearing  date,  June  the  28th,  1(^1,  giuen  to  the  said  Peter  Talman,  obliging 

*  Called,  in  Afr.  Hulibard's  history,  Thebe ;  be  was  afterwards  killed  at  Swansey,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war.     Tliere  is  a  pond  in  Narraganset  of  the  same  name. 

i  Mr.  Bliss,  in  his  History  of  Rehoboth,  64,  65,  has  printed  this  deed  firom  the 
original. 
■  t  The  place  where  Cook  lived  is  now  included  in  New  Bedford. 

ft  Probably  "  Philip^s  old  uncle  Akkompoin." 

if  That  is,  nicknamed  Alexander,  according  to  the  French  mode  of  expression ;  ou  par  tobri- 
quel  Alexander,  as  1  imagine.  Mr.  Hubbard  says  of  Philip,  (Narrative,  10,)  that,  '  for  bir 
iiubilious  and  haughty  spirit,  [he  weisl  nicknamed  King  Philip." 
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nim  the  said  Wamsitta  allies  Mexander  to  make  good  to  him,  his  hein  s  and  a 
deed  of  gilt  of  a  considerable  track  of  land  att  Snpowett  and  places  uiljacent, 
as  in  the  said  deed  is  more  particularly  expressed ;  lor  want  wherof  the 
complainant  is  greatly  damnifyed." 

Whether  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Plimouth  towards  fVamsutta, 
Pometacom's  elder  brother,  and  other  neighboring  Indians,  made  tliem  always 
6U8i>icious  of  the  chief  sachem,  as  it  had  their  neisrhbnrs  before  m  the  case 
of  Miantunnomoh,  or  whether  Philip  were  in  reality  "  contriving  mischief," 
the  same  year  of  his  coming  in  chief  sachem,  remains  a  question,  to  th^s  day, 
with  those  best  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  times. 

The  old  benevolent  sachem  Massasoit,  alias  IVoosamequin,  having  died  in 
the  winter  of  1661-2,  as  we  believe,  but  few  months  after  died  also  JHexander, 
Philip's  elder  brotlier  and  predecessor,  when  Philip  himself,  by  the  order  of 
succession,  came  to  be  chief  of  the  Wamj)anoags. 

Philip  having  by  letter  complained  to  the  court  of  Plimouth  of  some  in- 
iiiries,  at  their  October  term,  1668,  they  say,  "  In  answer  unto  a  letter  from 
Philip,  the  sachem  of  Pokanokett,  &c.,  by  way  of  petition  requesting  the 
court  for  justice  against  Francis  Wast,  [West,']  for  wrong  done  by  him  to  one 
of  his  men  about  a  gun  taken  from  him  by  the  said  Wast;  as  also  for  wrong 
done  unto  some  swine  of  the  said  Lidian's.  The  court  have  ordered  the 
case  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  tlie  selectmen  of  Taunton  ;  and  in  case 
it  be  not  by  them  ended,  that  it  be  referred  imto  the  next  March  court  at 
Plimouth  to  be  ended."  How  the  case  turned  we  have  not  found.  But  for 
an  Indian  to  gain  his  point  at  an  English  court,  unless  his  case  were  an  ex- 
ceeding strong  one,  was,  we  apprehend,  a  rare  occurrence. 

"  He  was  no  sooner  styled  sachem,"  says  Dr.  /.  Mather,*  "  but  immediately, 
ill  the  year  1662,  there  were  vehement  suspicions  of  his  bloody  treachery 
against  the  English."  This  author  wrote  at  the  close  of  Philip's  war,  when 
very  few  could  speak  of  Indians,  without  discovering  great  bitterness.  Mr. 
Morton]  is  the  first  who  mentions  Metacomet  in  a  jjrinted  work,  which,  being 
before  any  difiiculty  with  him,  is  in  a  more  becoming  manner.     "  This  year, 

il662,)  he  observes,  "  upon  occasion  of  some  susjncion  of  some  plot  intended 
ty  the  Indians  against  the  English,  Philip,  the  sachem  of  Pokanoket,  other- 
wise called  Metacom,  made  his  appearance  at  the  court  held  at  Plimouth, 
August  6,  did  earnestly  desii'e  the  continuance  of  that  amity  and  fi'iendship 
that  hath  formerly  been  between  the  governor  of  Plimouth  and  his  deceased 
father  and  brother." 

The  court  expressing  their  willingness  to  remain  his  friends,  he  signed  the 
articles  prepared  by  them,  acknowledging  himself  a  subject  of  the  king  of 
England,  thus : — 

"  The  mark  of  "^  Phillip,  sachem 
of  Pocannkett, 
The.  mark  of  <]  Vncumpowett, 
vnkell  to  the  aboue  said  sachem.** 

The  following  persons  were  present,  and  witnessed  this  act  of  Philip,  and 
his  great  captain  Uncompoin  : — 

"John  Sassamon, 
The  mark  rn.  q/"  Francis,  sachem  ofJVauset, 
The  mark  DI  o/'Nimrod  alias  Pi'mpasa, 
The  mark  iy  of  PuNCxquANECK, 
71ie  mark  ^  q/"AQUETEquESH."J 

Of  the  uneasiness  and  concern  of  the  English  at  this  period,  frpm  the 
hostile  movements  of  Philip,  Mr.  Hubbard,  we  presume,  was  not  informed; 
or  so  important  an  event  would  not  have  been  omitted  in  his  minute  and 
valuable  history.  Mr.  Morton,  as  we  before  stated,  and  Mr.  Mather  mention 
it,  but  neither  of  these,  or  any  writer  since,  to  this  day,  has  made  the  matter 
appear  in  its  true  light,  from  their  neglect  to  produce  the  names  of  those 
that  api)eared  with  the  sachem. 

*  Relation,  72.        \  In  his  N.  England's  Memorinl.        ^  From  the  records  in  tuaiaucrtjit. 
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For  about  nine  years  succeeding  16tS,  very  little  is  recorded  concerning 
Philip.  During  this  time,  he  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
Enjrlish  neighbors,  learned  their  weakness  and  his  own  strength,  whicii 
rather  increase«l  than  diminished,  until  his  fatal  war  of  1675.  For,  during 
this  period,  not  only  their  additional  numbers  gained  them  power,  but  their 
arms  were  greatly  strengthened  by  the  English  instruments  of  war  put  into 
their  hands.  Roger  h'xllinms  had  early  broiight  the  Narnigansets  into  friend- 
ship with  Massasoit,  which  alliance  gained  additional  strength  on  the  acces- 
sion of  the  yo\mg  Mdacomet.  And  here  we  may  look  for  a  main  cause  of  that 
war,  although  the  ileath  of  Alexander  is  generally  looked  up6n  by  the  early 
historians,  as  almost  the  only  one.  The  continual  broils  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Narragansets,  (we  name  the  English  first,  as  they  were  generally 
the  aggressors,)  could  not  be  unknown  to  PAiZip ;  and  if  bis  countrymen 
were  wronged  he  knew  it.  And  what  friend  will  see  anotlief  abused,  with- 
out feeling  a  glow  of  resentment  in  his  breast?  And  who  will  wonder,  '\\\ 
when  these  abuses  had  followed  each  other,  repetition  upon  repetition,  for 
a  series  of  years,  that  they  should  at  last  break  out  into  open  war  ?  The 
Narraganset  chiefs  were  not  conspicuous  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak  ; 
there  were  several  of  them,  but  no  one  appears  to  liave  had  a  general  com- 
mand or  ascendency  over  the  rest ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
they  imanimously  reposed  their  cause  in  the  hands  of  Philip.  JVinigret  was 
at  this  time  grown  old,  and  though,  for  many  years  after  the  murder  of 
MiarUunnotnoh,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  chief  autliority,  yet  pusillanimity 
was  always  rather  a  predominant  trait  in  his  character.  His  age  had  prob- 
ably caused  his  withdrawal  from  the  others,  on  their  resolution  to  second 
Philip.  Canonchet  was  at  this  period  the  most  conspicuous  ;  Pumhavi  next ; 
Potok,  Magnus,  the  squaw-sachem,  whose  husband,  Mriksah,  had  been  dead 
several  years  ;  and  lastly  Mattatoag. 

Before  proceeding  with  later  events,  the  following  short  narrative,  illus- 
trative of  a  peculiar  custom,  may  not  be  improperly  introduced.  Philip,  aa 
tradition  reports,  made  an  expedition  to  Nantucket  in  1665,  to  pimisn  an 
Lidian  who  had  profaned  the  name  of  Massasoit,  his  father ;  and,  as  it  was 
an  observance  or  law  among  them,  that  whoever  should  speak  evil  of  the 
dead  should  be  put  to  death,  Philip  went  there  with  an  armed  force  to  exe- 
cute this  law  upon  Gibbs.  He  was,  however,  defeated  in  his  design,  for  one 
of  Gibbs's  friends,  understanding  Philip^s  intention,  ran  to  him  and  gave  him 
notice  of  it,  just  in  time  for  him  to  escape  ;  not,  however,  without  gi-eat  ex- 
ertions, for  Philip  came  once  in  sight  of  him,  after  pursuing  him  some  time 
amonj^  the  English  fh>m  house  to  house  ;  but  Gibbs,  by  leaping  a  bank,  got 
out  of  sight,  and  so  escaped.  Philip  would  not  leave  the  island  until  the 
English  had  ransomed  John  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  nearly  all  the  money 
upon  the  island.*  Gibbs  was  a  Christian  Indian,  and  his  Indian  name  was 
Assaaamoogh.  He  was  a  preacher  to  his  countrymen  in  1674,  at  which  time 
there  were  belonging  to  his  church  30  members. 

What  grounds  the  English  had,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1671,  for  suspect- 
ing that  a  plot  was  going  forward  for  their  destruction,  cannot  satisfactorily 
be  ascertained ;  but  it  is  evident  there  were  some  warlike  preparations  made 
by  the  great  chief,  which  very  much  alarmed  the  English,  as  in  the  life  of 
Awashonks  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice.  Their  suspicions  were 
further  confirmed  when  they  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Taunton  and  make 
known  the  causes  for  his  operations ;  as  he  discovered  "  shyness,"  and  a  re- 
luctance to  comply.  At  length,  on  the  10th  of  April,  this  year,  he  came  to  a 
place  about  four  miles  from  Taunton,  accompanied  with  a  band  of  his  war- 
riors, aitired,  armed  and  painted  as  for  a  warlike  exi>edition.  From  this 
place  he  sent  messengers  to  Taunton,  to  invite  the  English  to  come  and 
treat  with  him.  The  governor  either  was  afraid  to  meet  the  cJiief,  or  thought 
.t  beneath  his  dignity  to  comply  with  his  request,  and  therefore  sent  several 

*  For  some  of  what  we  have  given  above,  see  1  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  169,  furnished 
lor  that  work  b^*  Mr.  Zacclieus  Macy,  whose  ancestor,  it  is  said,  sissisted  in  secreting 
Assasatnoogh . 

Ill  a  late  work,  Hist.  Naiiturkett  by  Obed  Macy,  an  accoiuit  of  the  affair  is  given,  but  witk 
•ome  variation  from  the  above. 
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persons,  among  whom  was  Roger  Ullliams,  to  inform  him  of  their  fletermi- 
nation,  and  their  good  disposition  towards  him,  and  to  urge  his  attendance  at 
Taunton.  He  agreed  to  go,  and  hostages  were  left  in  the  hands  of  hia 
warriors  to  warrant  his  safe  return.  On  coming  near  the  village  with  a  lew 
of  his  warriors,  he  made  a  stop,  which  appears  to  have  heen  occasioned  by 
the  warlike  parade  of  tlio  English,  many  of  whom  were  for  immediately  at- 
tacking him.  These  were  the  PlimoutJi  people  that  recommended  this  rash- 
ness, but  they  were  prevented  by  the  commissioners  from  Massachusetts,  who 
met  here  with  the  governor  of  Plimouth  to  confer  with  Philip. 

In  the  end  it  was  agreed  that  a  council  should  be  held  m  the  meeting- 
house, one  side  of  which  should  be  occupied  by  the  Indians,  and  the  other  by 
the  English.  Philip  had  alleged  that  the  English  injured  the  planted  lands 
of  his  people,  but  this,  the  English  say,  was  in  no  wise  sustained.  He  said 
his  warlike  preparations  were  not  against  the  English,  but  the  Narragansets, 
which  the  English  also  say  was  proved  to  his  face  to  be  tiilse  ;  and  that  this 
so  confounded  him,  that  he  confessed  the  whole  plot,  and  "  that  it  was  the 
naughtiness  of  his  own  heart  that  put  him  upon  that  rebellion,  and  nothing 
of  any  provocation  from  the  English."  *  Therefore,  with  four  of  his  counsel- 
lors, whose  names  were  Tavoser,  Captain  Wispoke,  fVoonkaponehuni,  [Unkom- 
ooi'n,]  and  JVimrod,  he  signed  a  submission,  and  an  engagement  of  frieiiuship, 
whicn  also  stipulated  that  he  should  give  up  all  the  arms  among  his  people^ 
into  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  Plimouth,  to  be  kept  as  long  as  the  govern- 
ment should  "  see  reason."  f 

The  English  of  Massachusetts,  having  acted  as  umpires  in  this  affair,  were 
looked  to,  by  both  paities,  on  the  next  cause  of  complaint  Philip  having 
delivered  the  arms  which  himself  and  men  had  with  them  at  Taunton,  | 
promised  to  deliver  the  rest  at  Plimouth  by  a  certain  time.  But  they  not 
being  delivered  according  to  agreement,  and  some  other  differences  occurring, 
a  messenger  was  sent  to  Boston  from  Plimouth,  to  make  complaint ;  but 
PkUip,  perhaps,  understanding  what  was  intended,  was  quite  as  early  at  Bos- 
ton in  person  ;§  and,  by  his  address,  did  not  fail  to  be  well  received,  and  a 
favorable  report  of  him  was  returned  to  Plimouth ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
proposals  that  commissioners  from  all  the  United  Colonies  should  meet 
Phuip  at  Plimouth,  where  all  difficulties  might  be  settled.  This  meeting  took 
place  the  same  year,  September,  1671,  and  the  issue  of  the  meeting  was  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  at  Taunton.  "The  conclusion  was,"  says  Mr. 
Mather,\\  "Philip  acknowledged  his  offence,  and  was  appointed  to  give  a  suni 
of  money  to  defray  the  charges  which  his  insolent  clamors  had  put  the  colo- 
ny unto." 

As  usual,  several  articles  were  drawn  up  by  the  English,  of  what  Philip 
was  to  submit  to,  to  which  we  find  the  names  of  three  only  of  his  captains  or 
counsellors,  Uncompcten,  who  was  his  uncle,1I  Wotokom,  and  Samkama. 

Great  stress  in  those  days  was  laid  on  the  Indians  submitting  themselves 
as  "  subjects  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  England."  This  they  did  only  to  get 
rid  of  the  importunity  of  the  English,  as  their  course  immediately  aflerwai'ds 
invariably  showed. 

The  articles  which  the  government  of  Plimouth  drew  up  at  this  time,  for 
Philip  to  sign,  were  not  so  illiberal  as  might  be  imagined,  were  we  not  to 
produce  some  of  them.    Article  second  reads, — 

"  I  [Philip]  am  willing,  and  do  promise  to  pay  unto  the  government  of  Plim- 
outh £100,  in  such  things  as  I  have ;  but  I  would  entreat  the  favor  that  I 
might  have  three  years  to  pay  it  in,  forasmuch  as  I  cannot  do  it  at  present." 
And  in  article  third,  he  promises  "  to  send  unto  the  governor,  or  whom  he  shall 
appoint,  five  wolves'  heads,  if  he  can  get  them;  or  as  many  as  he  can  procure^ 

*  Hubbard,  I  ■■•!ian  Wars,  11,  1st  edition. 

t  Tlie  articles  ot  this  treaty  may  be  seen  in  Hubbard,  Matl'er,  and  Hutchinscn's  bistoriea 
Ihcy  amount  to  little,  cuid  we  therefore  omit  them. 

t  Mather's  Relation,  73. 

6  Perhaps  this  was  the  time  Mr.  Josselyn  saw  him  there  nchly  caparisoned,  as  will  berv- 
after  be  mentioned.  j|  Mather's  Relation,  73. 

!i  Called  by  Church,  Akkompoin.    Hist.  King  Philip's  War,  110  of  my  ©li'ion. 
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until  they  come  to  five  wolves'  heads  yearly."    These  articles  were  dated  * 
29  S  jpt.  1671,  and  were  signed  by 

The  mark  P  of  Phillip  ; 

The.  mark  T  o/'Wohkowpahenitt; 

The  mark  V  o/'Wuttakooseeim; 

The  mark  T  o/*Sonkanuhoo  ; 

The  mark  2  o/'Woonashum, 
cdias  NiMROD ; 

The  mark  Y  o/'Woospasdck, 
alias  CAPTAiiv. 

On  the  3  Nov.  following,  Philip  accompanied  Takanumma  to  Plimouth,  tc 
make  his  submission,  which  he  did,  and  acknowledged,  by  a  writing,  that  he 
would  adhere  to  the  articles  signed  by  Philip  and  the  others,  the  29  Sept. 
liefore.  Tokamona  was  brother  to  Awashxmks,  and,  at  this  time,  was  sttchem 
of  Seconet,  or  SaconetL     He  was  afterwards  killed  by  the  NaiTagansets.t 

A  general  disarming  of  the  neighboring  Lidians  was.  undertaken  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1671,  and  nothing  but  trouble  could  have  been  expect- 
ed to  follow, 

Th.at  nothing  may  be  omitted  which  can  throw  light  upon  this  important 
era  in  the  biography  of  Philip,  we  will  lay  before  the  reader  all  the  unpub- 
lished information  furnished  by  the  records.^  Having  met  in  June,  1671, 
"The  court  [of  Plimouth]  determins  all  the  guns  in  our  hands,  that  did  be- 
long to  Philip,  are  justly  forfeit ;  and  do  at  the  present  order  the  dividing  of 
them,  to  be  kept  at  the  several  towns,  according  to  their  equal  proportions, 
mitil  Octol)er  court  next,  and  tlien  to  be  at  the  court's  dispose,  as  reason  may 
appear  to  them,  and  then  to  belong  mito  the  towns,  if  not  otherwise  disposed 
of  by  the  court. 

"  That  which  the  court  grounds  their  judgment  upon  is, — ^For  that  at  the 
treaty  at  Taunton,  Philip  and  his  council  did  acknowledge  that  they  had  been 
in  a  preparation  for  war  against  us ;  and  that  not  grounded  upon  any  injury 
sustained  from  us,  nor  provocation  given  by  us,  but  from  their  naughty  hearts, 
and  because  he  had  formerly  violated  and  broken  solemn  covenants  made 
and  renewed  to  us ;  he  then  freely  tendered,  (not  being  in  a  capacity  to  be 
kept  faithful  by  any  other  bonds,)  to  resign  up  all  his  English  arms,  for  our 
futiu-e  security  in  that  respect,  lie  failed  greatly  in  the  performance  thereofj 
by  6ecret[ly]  conveying  away,  and  carrying  home  several  guns,  that  might  and 
should  have  been  tlien  delivered,  and  not  giving  them  up  since,  according  to 
his  engagement ;  nor  so  far  as  is  in  his  power ;  as  appears  in  that  many  guns 
are  known  still  to  be  amongst  the  Indians  that  live  by  him,  and  [he]  not  so 
much  as  giving  order  to  some  of  his  men,  that  are  under  his  immediate  com- 
maml,  about  the  bringing  in  of  their  arms. 

"  In  his  endeavoring,  since  the  treaty  [at  Taunton,]  to  render  us  odious  to 
our  neighbor  colony  by  false  reports,  complaints  and  suggestions ;  and  his 
refusing  or  avoiding  a  treaty  with  us  concerning  those  and  other  matters  that 
are  justly  offensive  to  us,  notwithstanding  his  late  engagement,  a»  well  as  for- 
mer, to  submit  to  the  king's  autliority,  and  the  authority  of  this  colony. 

"  It  was  also  ordered  by  the  court  that  the  arvc  3  of  the  Indians  of  Namas- 
sakett  and  Assowamsett,  that  were  fetched  in  by  Major  Winslow,  and  those  that 
were  with  him,  are  confiscated,  and  forfeit,  from  the  said  Lidians,  for  the 
grounds  above  expressed ;  they  being  in  a  compliance  with  PhiUipe  in  his 
late  plot :  And  yet  would  neitlier  by  our  governor's  order,  nor  by  PhUlipe's 
desire,  bring  in  their  arms,  as  was  engaged  by  the  treaty ;  and  the  said  guns 
are  ordered  by  the  comt  to  tlie  major  and  his  company  for  their  satisfaction, 
in  that  ex]>edition. 

"  Tliis  court  have  agreed  and  voted  "  to  send  "some"  forces  to  "  Saconettto 
fetch  ui "  tiie  anns  among  the  Indians  there. 

*  There  is  no  dale,  but  the  year,  set  to  any  printed  copy  of  this  treaty.  Mr.  Hubbard  hj 
mistake  omitted  it.  and  (hose  wno  nave  since  written,  have  not  g^ven  themselves  the  pleasurt 
of  rec-urriiig'  to  the  records. 

+  "*ee  Church,  39.  Plimouth  Colony  Records,  in  manuscript. 
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If  then,  therefore,  those  Indians  had  not  already  l)ecome  hostile,  no  one  would 
marvel  had  it  now  i)ecoMie  the  case.  Bows  and  arrows  were  almost  entirely 
out  of  use.  Guns  hud  sf)  far  superseded  them,  tlint  undouhtedly  many  scju-ce 
could  use  them  with  effect,  in  procuring  themselves  game :  Nor  could  it  he 
expected  otherwise,  for  tlie  English  had,  by  nearly  40  years'  int«rcourse,  ren- 
dered their  arms  far  more  necessuiy  to  the  existence  of  the  Indians  than  to  their 
own :  hence  their  luiwillingness  to  part  with  them.  Philip,  it  is  said,  directed 
the  Middlehorongh  Indians  to  give  up  their  guns.  His  object  in  this  was  to 
pacify  the  English,  judging  that  if  war  should  begin,  these  Indians  would  join 
the  English,  or  at  least  many  of  them  ;  and,  therefore,  it  affected  his  cause  but 
little  which  jjarty  possessed  them  ;  but  not  so  with  his  immediate  followers,  as 
we  have  just  seen  in  the  record. 

A  council  of  war  having  convened  at  Plimouth,  23  August,  1671,  the  follow- 
ing, l)esitles  the  matters  already  expressed,  they  took  into  consideration :  Philip's 
"  entertaining  of  many  strange  Ind>ans,  which  might  portend  danger  towards 
us.  In  special  by  his  entertaining  of  divers  Saconett  Indians,  professed  ene- 
mies to  this  colony,  and  this  against  good  counsel  given  him  by  his  friends. 
The  premises  considered  [the  council]  do  unanimously  agree  and  conclude, 
that  the  said  Phillip  hath  violated  [the]  covenant  plighted  with  this  calouy  at 
Taunton  in  April  last. 

"•1.  It  is  unanimously  agreed  and  concluded  by  the  said  council,  that  we  ai*e 
necessarily  called  to  cause  the  said  sachem  to  make  his  personal  appearance  to 
make  his  purgation,  in  reference  to  the  premises ;  which,  in  case  of  his  refusal, 
the  council,  according  to  what  at  present  ap[)ears,  do  determln  it  necessary  to 
endeavor  his  reduceinent  by  force  ;  inasmuch  as  the  controversy  which  hath 
seemed  to  lie  more  immediately  between  him  and  us,  doth  concern  all  the  Eng- 
lish plantations.  It  is,  therefore,  determined  to  state  the  case  to  our  neighbor 
colonies  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  ;  and  if,  by  their  Weighty  ad- 
vice to  the  contrary,  we  are  not  diverted  from  our  present  determinations,  to 
signify  unto  them,  that  if  they  look  upon  themselves  concerned  to  engage  in  the 
case  with  us  against  a  common  enemy,  it  shall  be  well  accepted  as  a  neigh- 
borly kindness,  which  we  shall  hold  ourselves  obliged  to  repay,  when  Provi- 
dence may  so  dispose  that  we  have  opportunity. 

"  Accordingly,  letters  were  despatched  and  sent  from  the  council,  one  unto 
the  said  Phillip  the  said  sachem,  to  require  his  personal  appearance  at  Plymouth, 
on  the  13th  day  of  Se[)tember  next,  in  reference  to  the  particulars  above  men- 
tioned against  him.  This  letter  was  sent  by  Mr.  James  Walker,  one  of  tlie 
council,  and  he  was  ordered  to  request  the  company  of  Mr.  Roser  Williams 
and  Mr.  James  Brown,  to  go  with  him  at  the  delivery  of  the  said  Tetter.  And 
another  letter  was  sent  to  the  governor  and  coimcil  of  the  Massachusetts  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  John  Freeman,  one  of  our  magistrates,  and  a  third  was  directed  to 
the  governor  and  council  of  Rhode  Island,  and  sent  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hinckley 
and  Mr.  Constant  Southworth,  two  other  of  our  magistrates,  who  are  ordered  by 
our  council  with  the  letter,  to  imfbid  our  present  state  of  matters  relating  to  the 
premises,  and  to  certify  them,  also,  more  certainly  of  the  time  of  the  meeting 
together,  in  reference  to  engagement  with  the  Indians,  if  there  be  a  going  forth, 
which  will  be  on  the  20  of  Septenjber  next. 

"  It  was  further  ordered  by  the  council,  that  those  formerly  pressed  shall 
remain  under  the  same  impressment,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  said  coun- 
cil, on  the  13  day  of  SepL  next,  and  so  also  until  the  intended  expedition  is 
issued,  unless  they  shall  see  catise  to  alter  them,  or  add  or  detract  from  them, 
as  occasion  may  require :  And  that  all  other  matters  remain  as  they  were, 
in  way  of  preparation  to  the  said  expedition,  until  we  shall  see  the  mind  of 
God  further  by  the  particulars  forenamed,  improved  for  that  purpose. 

"  It  was  further  ordered  by  the  council,  that  all  the  towns  within  this  jurisdic- 
tion sliall,  in  the  interim,  be  solicitously  careful  to  provide  for  their  safety,  by 
convenient  watches  and  wardings,  and  carrying  their  arms  to  the  meetings  on 
the  Lord's  days,  in  such  manner,  as  will  best  stand  with  their  particulars,  and 
the  common  safety. 

"And  in  particular  they  order,  that  a  gtiard  shall  be  provided  for  tlie  safety 
of  tlie  governor's  person,  during  the  time  of  the  above-named  troubles  and  ex 
peditions. 
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"  And  the  council  were  summoned  by  the  president,  [the  governor  of  Flim- 
outli,]  to  make  tlieir  personal  appeaituice  at  Plymouth,  on  the  13th  day  of 
Sept.  next,  to  attend  such  further  business  as  shall  he  then  presented  by  Piovi- 
deuce,  bi  reference  to  the  premises.  [Without  any  intermediate  entry,  the 
records  proceed :] 

"On  the  13  Sept.  1671,  the  council  of  war  appeared,  according  to  their  sum- 
mons, but  Phillip  the  sachem  appeared  not;  l)Ut  instead  thereof  repaired  to  the 
Massachusetts,  and  made  complaint  against  us  to  divers  of  the  gentlemen  iti 
place  there  ;  who  wrote  to  our  governor,  by  way  of  persuasion,  to  advise  the 
council  to  a  compliance  with  the  said  sachem,  and  tendered  tlieir  help  in  the 
achieving  thereof;  declaring,  in  sum,  that  they  resented  not  his  oftence  so 
deeply  as  we  did,  and  that  they  doubted  whether  the  covenants  and  engage- 
ments that  Phillip  and  his  predecessors  had  plighted  with  us,  would  plainly 
import  that  he  had  subjected  himself,  and  people  and  country  to  us  any  further 
than  .'IS  in  a  neighliorly  and  friendly  correspondimcy." 

Tlius,  whether  Philip  had  been  able  by  misrepresentation  to  lead  the  court 
of  Massachusetts  into  a  conviction  that  his  designs  had  not  been  fairly  set  forth 
J»y  Plimouth,  or  whether  it  be  more  reasonable  toconcluile  that  that  body  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  gi-ounds  of  complaint,  and,  therefore, 
consirlered  Plimouth  nearly  as  much  in  error  as  Philip,  by  assuming  authority 
not  belonging  to  them,  is  a  cjjse,  we  apprehend,  not  difficult  to  be  settled  by  the 
reader.     The  reconl  continues : — 

"  The  council  having  delil>erated  upon  the  premises,  despatched  away  letters, 
declaring  their  thankful  acceptimce  of  their  kind  proffer,  and  invited  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  they  [the  latter]  then  being 
there  in  the  Bay,  [Boston,]  and  some  other  gentlemen  to  come  to  Plymouth  and 
afford  us  their  help:  And,  accordingly,  on  the  24  of  Sef)t.  1671,  Mr.  John  fVin- 
throp,  Gov.  of  Connecticut,  Maj.  Gen.  Leverett,  Mr.  Thos.  Danforth,  Capt.  }Vm. 
Davis,  with  divers  others,  came  to  Plimouth,  and  had  a  fair  and  deliberate 
hearing  of  the  controversy  between  our  colony  and  the  said  sachem  Phillip,  he 
l»eing  personally  present ;  there  being  also  comiHjtent  uiterpreters,  both  English 
and  Indians.  At  which  meeting  it  was  proved  by  sufficient  testimony  to  the 
conviction  of  the  said  Phillip,  and  satisfaction  of  all  that  au<lience,  both  [to]  the 
said  gentlemen  and  others,  that  he  had  broken  his  covenant  made  with  our 
colony  at  Taunton  in  April  last,  in  divei*s  particulai-s :  as  also  carried  very  un- 
kindly unto  us  divers  ways. 

"1.  Li  that  he  "had  neglected  to  bring  in  his  arms,  although  "  competent 
time,  yea  his  time  enlarged  "  to  do  it  in,  as  before  stated.  "  2.  That  he  had 
carried  insolently  and  proudly  towards  us  on  several  occasions,  in  refusing  to 
come  down  to  our  court  (when  sent  for)  to  have  speech  with  him,  to  j)rocure 
a  right  undei-standing  of  matters  in  difference  betwixt  us." 

This,  to  say  the  least,  was  a  wretchedly  sorry  complaint.  That  an  indcpend-' 
ent  chief  should  refuse  to  obey  his  neighboi-s  whenever  they  had  a  mind  to 
command  him,  of  the  justness  of  whose  mandates  he  was  not  to  inquire,  surely 
CJills  for  no  comment  of  ours.  Besides,  did  Philip  not  do  as  he  agreed  at 
Taunton  ? — which  wsis,  that  in  case  of  future  troubles,  botli  parties  should  lay 
tlieir  complaints  before  Massachusetts,  and  abide  l)y  their  decision? 

The  J3d  charge  is  only  a  repetition  of  what  was  stated  by  the  council  of  war, 
namely,  harboring  and  abetting  divers  Indians  not  his  own  men,  but  "  vaga- 
bonds, our  professed  enemies,  who  leaving  tJieir  own  sachem  were  harbored 
by  him." 

The  4th  has  likewise  been  stated,  which  contains  the  complaint  of  his  going 
to  Massjichusetts,  "  with  several  of  his  council,  endeavoring  to  insinuate  hiiii- 
s<;lf  into  the  magistrates,  and  to  misrepresent  matters  unto  them,"  which  amounts 
to  litde  else  but  an  accusation  against  Massachusetts,  as,  from  what  has  been 
belbre  stated,  it  seems  that  the  "gentlemen  in  |)lace  there"  had,  at, least  in  part, 
been  convinced  that  Philip  was  not  so  much  in  fault  as  their  friends  of  Plim- 
outh had  pretended. 

"5,  That  he  had  shewed  great  incivility  to  divers  of  ours  at  several  times;  in 
Bjtecial  unto  Mr.  James  Broum,  who  was  sent  by  the  court  on  special  occasi'  n, 
fts  a  meswnger  unto  him  ;  and  unto  Hugh  Cole  at  another  time,  &c. 

''The  gentlemen  forenamed  taking  notice  of  the  premises,  having  fully  heard 
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wliat  the  said  Phillip  could  say  for  himself,  havLigfree  liberty  so  to  do  without 
interniption,  adjudged  that  he  had  done  us  a  great  deal  of  wrong  and  injury, 
(resiRscting  the  premises,)  and  also  abused  them  by  carrying  lies  and  false 
stories  to  them,  and  so  misrepresenting  mutters  unto  them ,  and  they  persuaded 
him  to  make  an  acknowledgn'ient  of  his  fault,  and  to  seek  for  reconciliation, 
expressing  themselves,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  what  hesusserted 
to  the  government  in  the  Bay,  and  what  he  could  now  make  out  concernin'* 
his  pretended  wrongs;  and  such  had  been  the  wrong  and  damage  that  he  liiHl 
done  and  procured  unto  the  colony,  as  ought  not  to  be  borne  without  compe- 
tent reparation  and  satisfaction  ;  yea,  that  lie,  by  his  insolencies,  had  (in  proba- 
bility) occasioned  more  mischief  from  the  Indians  amongst  them,  than  had 
fallen  out  in  many  years  before ;  they  persuaded  him,  therefore,  to  humble  him- 
self unto  the  magistrates,  and  to  amend  his  ways,  if  he  expected  |)eace  ;  and 
that,  if  he  went  on  in  his  refractory  way,  he  must  ex|)ect  to  smart  for  it." 

The  commissionei-s  finally  drew  up  the  treaty  of  which  we  have  before  spo- 
ken, and  Philip  and  his  counsellors  subscribed  it ;  and  thus  ended  the  chief 
events  of  1671. 

A  very  short  time  befyre  the  war  of  167.5  commenced,  the  govenior  of 
Massachusetts  sent  an  ambassador  to  Philip,  to  demand  of  him  why  he  w«iuld 
make  wai-  upon  the  English,  and  requested  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  enter  into 
a  treaty.     The  sachem  made  him  this  answer : — 

"  Your  governor  is  but  a  subject  of  King  Charles  *  of  England.  1  shall  not 
treat  loilh  a  subject.  I  shall  treat  of  peace  only  tvith  the  king,  my  brother,  fflien 
he  comes,  I  am  ready."  + 

This  is  literal,  although  we  have  changed  the  order  of  the  words  a  little,  and 
is  worthy  of  a  place  U[)on  the  same  page  with  the  speech  of  th^  famous  Porvj, 
when  taken  captive  by  Alexander,  f 

We  meet  with  nothing  of  importance  until  the  death  of  Sassamon,  in  1674, 
the  occasion  of  which  was  charged  upon  Philip,  and  was  the  cause  of  bringing 
about  the  war  with  him  a  year  sooner  than  he  had  exj)ected.  This  event  pre- 
maturely discovered  his  intentions,  which  occasioned  the  partial  recantation  of 
the  Narragansets,  who,  it  is  reported,  were  to  furnish  4000  men,  to  be  ready  to 
fall  ujjon  the  English  in  1676.  Concert,  therefore,  was  wanting  ;  and  although 
nearly  all  the  Narragansets  ultimately  joined  against  the  English,  yet  the  pow- 
erful effect  of  a  genend  simultaneous  movement  was  lost  to  the  Intlians. 
Philip's  own  people,  many  of  whom  were  so  disconcerted  at  the  unexj)ected 
beginning  of  the  war,  continued  some  time  to  waver,  doubting  which  side  to 
show  themselves  in  favor  of;  and  it  was  only  from  their  being  without  the 
vicinity  of  the  English,  or  unprotected  by  them,  that  determined  their  course, 
which  was,  in  almost  all  cases,  in  favor  of  Philip.  Even  the  praying  Indians, 
had  they  l»een  left  to  themselves,  would,  no  doubt,many  of  them,  have  declaretl 
in  his  favor  also,  as  a  great  many  really  did. 

Until  the  execution  of  the  three  Indians,  supposed  to  be  the  murderers  of 
Sassamon,  no  hostility  was  committed  by  Philip  or  his  warriors.  About  the 
time  of  their  trial,  he  was  said  to  be  marching  his  men  "  up  and  down  the 
country  in«rms,"  but  when  it  was  known  that  they  were  executed,  he  could 
no  longer  restrain  many  of  his  yoimg  men,  who,  having  sent  their  wives  and 
children  to  Narraganset,  upon  the  24th  of  June,  provoked  the  people  of  Swan- 
eey,  by  killing  their  cattle,  and  other  injurieSj'J  until  they  fired  upon  them  and 

•  Charles  II.,  whose  reign  was  from  1660  lo  1G76. 

+  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  68. 

J  Tiie  conqueror  asked  liim  how  he  would  be  treated,  who,  in  two  words,  replied,  "  Like  a 
kins;."  Heing  asked  if  he  had  no  otlicr  request  to  make,  he  said.  "  No.  Every  tliinsf  is 
comprehended  in  that."  (Flutarrli's  Life  of  Alexander.)  We  could  wish,  that  the  Enghsh 
conquerors  iiad  acted  with  as  much  magnanimity  towards  the  Indians,  as  AUxander  did 
towards  those  he  overcame.     Ponis  was  treated  as  he  liad  desired 

^  "  In  the  mean  time  King  Philip  mustered  up  about  500  of  his  men,  and  arms  them  com- 
pleat  ;  and  had  gotten  about  8  or  900  of  his  neighboring  Itidiitns,  and  likewise  arms  llienicorrv 
pleat;  (i.  e.  guns,  powder  and  bullets  ;)  but  how  many  he  hath  engaged  lo  be  of  his  party, 
IS  unknown  to  any  among  us.  The  last  sjiring,  several  Indians  were  seen  in  small  parlies, 
about  Ilehohoth  and  Swaiisey,  which  not  a  little  affrighted  the  inliabitants.  Who  demanding 
the  reason  of  them,  wherefore  it  was  so  ?  Ai'swer  was  made,  'I'hat  thc\'  were  only  on  their 
-mn  defence,  for  they  understood  that  the  English  intended  to  cut  them  off.     Ab  ul  thf  "SOll" 
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Killed  one,  which  was  a  signal  to  commence  the  war,  and  what  they  had  de- 
sired ;  for  the  superstitious  notion  prevailed  among  the  Indians,  that  the  j)arty 
who  fired  the  first  gun  would  be  conquered.*  They  had  probably  been  made 
to  believe  this  by  the  English  tliemselves. 

It  was  upon  a  fast  day  that  this  great  drama  was  opened.  As  the  people 
were  returning  from  meeting,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  when  one 
was  killed  and  two  wounded.  Two  others,  going  for  a  surgeon,  were  killed 
on  their  way.  In  another  part  of  the  town,  six  others  were  killed  the  same 
day.  Swansey  was  in  the  midst  of  Philip's  country,  and  his  men  were  as  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  walks  of  the  Eng'lish  as  they  were  themselves. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  Philip  directed  this  attack,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  said  that  it  was  against  his  wishes.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
hostility  and  great  desire  to  rid  his  country  of  the  white  intruders ;  for  had  he 
not  reason  to  say, 

"  Exarsere  ignes  animo ;  subit  ira,  cadentem 
Ulcisci  patriain,  et  sceleratas  sumere  pceiias  7  " 

The  die  was  cast.  No  other  alternative  appeared,  but  to  ravage,  bum  and 
destroy  as  fast  as  was  in  his  power.  There  had  been  no  considerable  war  for 
a  long  time,  either  among  themselves  or  with  the  English,  and,  therefore,  nu- 
merous young  waiTiors  from  the  neighboring  tribes,  entered  into  his  cause 
with  gi-eat  ardor ;  eager  to  perform  exjjloits,  such  as  had  been  recoimted  to 
them  by  their  sires,  and  such  as  they  had  long  waited  an  opportunity  to  achieve. 
The  time,  they  conceived,  had  now  arrived,  and  their  souls  expanded  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking.  To  conquer  the  English !  to  lead 
captive  their  haughty  lords !  must  have  been  to  them  tlioughts  of  vast  magni- 
tufle,  and  exhilarating  in  the  highest  degree. 

Town  after  town  fell  before  them,  and  when  the  English  forces  marched  in 
one  direction,  they  were  burning  and  laying  waste  in  another.  A  part  of 
Taunton,  Middleborough,  and  Dartmouth,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pocasset,  upon 
Narraganset  Bay,  soon  followed  the  destruction  of  Swansey,  which  was  burnt 
immediately  after  tlie  24th  of  June,  on  being  abandoned  by  the  inhabitfuits. 

Though  now  in  great  consternation,  the  people  of  Swansey  and  its  vicinity 
did  not  forget  to  make  known  their  distressed  situation  by  sending  runners  with 
the  utmost  despatch  to  Boston  and  Plimouth  for  assistance.  "  But,"  says  our 
chronicler  of  that  day,  "  before  any  came  to  them,  they  of  both  towns,  Reho- 
l>oth  and  Swansey,  were  gathered  together  into  three  houses,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  there  had  all  provisions  in  common,  so  that  they  who  had  nothing 
wanted  nothing.  Immediately  after  notice  hereof  came  to  Boston,  drums  beat 
up  for  volunteers,  and  in  3  hours  time  were  mustered  up  about  110  men,  Capt. 
Samuel  Mostly  being  their  commander.  This  Capt  Mostly  hath  been  an 
old  privateer  at  Jamaica,  an  excellent  soldier,  and  an  undaunted  spirit,  one 
whose  memoiy  will  be  honorable  in  New  England  for  his  many  eminent  ser- 
vices he  hatli  done  the  public. 

"There  were  also  among  these  men,  about  10  or  12 privateers,  that  had  been 
there  some  tune  before.  They  carried  with  them  several  dogs,  that  proved 
serviceable  to  them,  in  finding  out  the  enemy  in  their  swamps ;  one  whereof 
would,  for  several  days  together,  go  out  and  bring  to  them  6,  8  or  10  young 
pigs  of  King  Philip's  herds.  There  went  out  also  amongst  these  men,  one 
Cornelius,  a  DiUchman,  who  had  lately  been  condemned  to  die  for  piracy,  but 
afterwards  received  a  pardon  ;  he,  willing  to  show  his  gratitude  therefor,  went 
out  and  did  several  good  services  abroad  against  the  enemy." 

All  who  have  sought  after  truth  in  matters  of  this  kind,  are  well  aware  of  the 

of  June  last,  seven  or  eight  of  King  Philip's  men  came  to  Swansey  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
would  grind  a  hatchet  at  an  inhabitant's  house  there;  the  master  told  them,  it  was  the  sab- 
bath day,  and  their  God  would  be  very  angry  if  he  should  let  them  do  it.  Tiiey  returned 
this  answer :  They  knew  not  who  his  God  was,  and  that  they  would  do  it,  for  all  him,  or  his 
God  cither.  From  thence  the}'  went  to  another  house,  and  took  away  some  victuals,  but  hurt 
no  man.  Immediately  they  met  a  man  travelling  on  the  road,  kept  him  in  custody  a  short 
time,  then  dismist  him  quietly  ;  giving  him  this  caution,  that  he  should  not  work  on  his  Gfl'f 
day,  ai\d  that  he  should  tell  no  lies."  Chraidcle,  8,  9. 
•  <  ''lUendar's  Discourse  on  the  Hist,  of  R.  Island. 
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extreme  liff(ciilty  of  investisration.  Twenty  persons  may  write  an  account  of 
an  affair,  to  the  jisLssa^e  of  vvliich  all  may  have  been  witnesses,  and  no  two  of 
them  agree  in  many  of  its  i)artic.nhirs.  The  anthorof  the  tracts  whicii  we  cite 
under  tlie  name  of  Tlie  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  wi-otehis  accounts  in  Boston, 
una  we  have  no  doid)t  of  his  int(;ntion  to  record  every  event  w  th  tJie  strictest 
regard  to  trutii ;  if  he  had  erred,  it  is  doubtless  from  his  rec^ording  the  fii*si  news 
of  an  event,  which  oflen  varies  in  point  of  fact  afterwards.  Huhbard  and  Ma- 
ther, two  contem|»orary  historians,  had  tlie  advantage  of  a  comparison  of  re- 
ports, and  of  revising  tlieir  works  in  their  passage  througli  the  })ress;  whereas 
the  author  of  the  tracts  wrote  them  as  lettei-s  to  a  friend  in  London,  where  they 
were  inunediately  printed.  With  allowances  for  these  circumsUuices,  as  full 
credit  should  be  given  to  his  relation,  as  to  either  of  the  otiiere.  l[is  accounts 
of  the  first  events  at  Swansey  are  detailed  in  his  own  words  in  a  jirevious  note, 
and  we  here  proceed  with  another  [lortion  of  liis  narrative. 

"  Hy  this  time  the  Indians  have  killed  several  of  ouMTien,  but  the  first  that 
wrus  killed  wjis  .Fune  2.'i,  a  itian  at  Swansey  ;  that  he  and  his  family  had  left  his 
house  amongst  tlie  rest  of  the  inhabitant?,  and  adventuring  with  his  wife  and 
son  (about  twenty  years  old)  to  go  to  hfs  house  to  fetch  them  corn,  and  such 
like  tinngs:  (he  having  just  before  sent  his  wife  and  son  away)  as  he  was  going 
out  of  the  house,  was  set  on  and  sliot  by  Indians.  His  wife  being  not  far  oft", 
heard  the  guns  go  off,  went  back," and  fell  into  their  hands.  Dishonored,  and 
aflerwards  sca![)ed  by  them,  she  immediately  died,  and  her  son  was  at  the  same 
time  scalped.  "They  also  the  next  day  \2\  .lime]  killed  six  or  seven  men  at 
Swansey,  and  two  more  at  one  of  the  garrisons;  and  as  two  men  went  out  of 
one  of  the  garrisons  to  draw  a  bucket  of  water,  they  were  shot  and  carried 
away,  and  afterwards  were  foimd  with  their  fingers  and  feet  cut  otij  and  tlie 
skin  of  their  heads  flayed  off,"  that  is,  scalped. 

"  About  14  days  after  that  they  sent  for  more  helj) ;  whereupon  the  authority 
of  Boston  made  Ca])t.  Thomas  Savage  the  major  general  iii  that  expedition, 
WHO,  Avith  fiO  horse,  and  as  many  foot,  went  out  of  Boston  ;  having  pressed  horse* 
for  tiie  footmen,  and  six  carts  to  carry  provisions  with  them."  "  They  travele<l 
day  and  night  till  they  came  to  their  garrisons,  ajid  within  three  rlays  after 
mar(;hed,  hoi-se  and  foot,  leaving  guai'ds  i)i  the  gan-isons,  towards  Mount  Hope, 
where  King  Philip  and  his  wife  w;is.  They  came  on  him  at  tmawares,  so  that 
he  was  forced  to  rise  from  dinner,  and  he  and  all  with  him  fled  out  of  that  lan<l 
called  Mount  Hope,  up  further  into  the  countiy.  They  pui-sued  them  jus  far  as 
they  could  go  for  swam|)s,  and  killed  15  or  1(5  in  th.at  expedition,  then  returne<l 
and  took  what  he  had  that  was  worth  tjd<in<r,and  spoiled  the  rest ;  taking  all  his 
cattle  and  hogs  that  they  could  find,  and  also  took  possession  of  Mount  Hope, 
which  iiad  then  a  thousand  acres  under  com,  which  is  since  cut  down  by  tlie 
English,  and  disposed  of  according  to  their  discretion.  Comthus  [before  m*«i- 
tioned]  was  in  this  exploit,  and  pursued  Philip  so  liard,  that  he  got  his  ciipoff 
his  head,  and  now  wears  it." 

It  was  .lune  26,  that  the  English  marched  otit  of  Boston  for  Swansey  ;  and 
they  ari'ived  there  two  days  after,  namely,  ,]une  28,  a  little  before  night.* 
Twelve  men  inunediately  marched  out  to  invade  Philip's  territories,  who  were 
attacked  by  about  the  same  nuinber  of  P/M7i/>'«  men.  The  invade  re  were  re- 
)>ulsed,  having  one  killed,  and  one  wounded,  and  his  horse  killed  under  liim- 
Of  the  Indijins  two  were  killed. 

The  next  day,  June  29,  the  Indians  appeared  boldly  in  view  of  the  English, 
and  by  their  shouts,  it  would  seem,  dared  them  to  come  out  and  fight.  Atasely 
sallied  out  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  nished  furiously  nf>on 
them.  They  fled  to  their  coverts,  but  even  here  made  a  stand  only  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  for  afiter  one  fire  they  all  fled.  One  of  the  English,  Ensign  Savafre,  was 
wounded,  the  ball  lodging  in  his  thigh,  and  another  passed  through  the  brim 
of  his  hat.t  Mostly  pursued  the  Indians  al)ove  a  mile,  and  killed  five  or  six  of 
them,  a:?  they  were  making  their  retreat  into  a  swamp.  It  was  in  this  piimiiit 
that  the  exploit  of  Cornelius  took  place,  just  related,  and  Philip  was  not  seen  at 

*  Hiihhnnl,  Narmtive,  18. 

t  Church,  \vh(j  «as  in  this  action,  says  Sarnz^  was  wounded  by.  his  own  party :  havtog 
divided  themselves  into  two  \viii!'s,  in  tlieir  conlusion  one  tired. upon  the  oll^r, 

18*  ©■ 
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Mount  Hope  again  until  the  next  year.  The  next  day  the  English  forces  trav 
ersed  Mount  Hope  Neck,  found  PhUip's  wigvvani,  but  liimself  and  all  his  peo- 
ple had  made  good  tlieir  retreat.  They  found  the  heads  of  eight  of  the  English 
that  had  been  killed,  set  upon  poles,  at  Keekaniuit,  which  they  took  down  aiu' 
interred. 

On  the  morning  of  July  1,  as  Lieutenant  Oakes  was  returning  to  head-quar- 
ters at  Swansey,  having  encamj)ed  at  Rehol)oth  tlie  precedmg  night,  he  dis- 
covered a  company  of  Indians,  and  attacked  tliem.  How  many  were  killed  ia 
not  stated,  but  two  of  PhUip's  chief  captains  were  among  the  number,  one  ol 
whom  was  named  Thebe,  "a  sachem  of  Mount  Hope."  Of  the  English  one 
was  killed.  The  scalps  of  three  Indians  that  were  killed  were  taken  06"  by  the 
English  and  sent  to  Boston,  which  were  tJie  first  taken  by  them  in  this  war.* 

At  the  solicitation  of  Benjamin  Church,  a  company  of  36  men  were  put 
under  him  and  Captain  Fuller,  who,  on  the  8  July,  mai-ched  down  into  Pocas- 
■et  Neck.  Church,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  tlie  Indians,  had  urged  the 
officers  of  the  army  to  pursue  Philip  on  the  Pocasset  side,  l)eing  fully  persuri- 
ded  tliat  there  were  no  Indians  in  Mount  Hope  Neck,  the  part  of  the  country 
they  were  taking  so  much  pains  to  guard  and  fortifv  :  but  they  would  not  heai 
to  his  advice,  and  the  consequence  wa.",  Philip  liximef]  and  destroyed  the  towns 
towards  Plimouth. — But  to  return  to  the  force  under  Church  and  Fuller.  This, 
though  but  small  at  first,  was  divided  into  two.  Church  had  19  men,  and  Fuller 
the  remaining  17.  The  party  under  Church  proceeded  into  a  point  of  land 
called  Punkateeset,  now  the  southerly  extremity  of  Tiverton,  where  they 
were  attacked  by  a  great  body  of  Indians,  300,  as  Church  learned  afterward!*, 
who  nearly  encompassed  them  ;  but  after  a  few  minutes  fight,  the  English  re- 
treated to  the  sea  shore,  and  thus  saved  themselves  from  immediate  destruc- 
tion.  Church  gave  ordens  for  a  retreat  the  very  moment  he  discovered  that 
the  object  of  the  Indians  was  to  surround  them.  This  ])roved  their  safet} 
although,  as  they  were  now  situated,  they  could  expect  but  little  else  than 
to  sell  their  lives  at  the  i)rice  of  a  greater  luunlier  of  their  enemies.  These 
Indians  were  well  armed,  "  their  bright  guns  glittering  in  the  sun,"  which  gave 
them  ufonnidable  ajipearance.  Thus  hemmed  in.  Church  had  a  double  duty 
to  perform  ;  that  of  preser\'ing  the  spirits  oi'  his  famished  followers,  many  of 
whom  were  ready  to  give  up  all  for  lost,  and  erecting  defences  of  stones  to 
defend  them.  Many  were  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  individuals  in  this  little 
band  on  this  trying  occasion.  In  the  langtiage  of  Church,  "  they  were  beset 
with  multitudes  of  Indians,  who  possessed  themselves  of  every  rock,  and 
stump,  tree  or  fence,  that  was  in  sight,"  from  which  they  fired  without  ceasing. 

Boats  had  lieen  appointed  to  attend  upon  the  English  in  this  expedition, 
but  they  had  grounded  on  the  Rhode  Island  shore,  and  could  not  come  to  their 
assistance  ;  at  length,  however,  one  got  off",  and  came  towards  them,  which  gave 
them  hopes  of  escajjc,  but  these  were  of  short  duration  :  the  Indians  fired  into 
it,  and  jirevented  their  landing.  Church  ordered  those  in  it  to  ride  off  beyond 
iinisket  shot,  and  to  send  a  canoe  ashore  ;  but  they  dared  not  even  to  do  this. 
When  Church  saw  that,  in  a  moment  of  vexatioji,  he  ordered  the  boat  to  be 
pone  in  an  insrant  or  he  would  fire  upon  it ;  she  immediately  left,  and  the 
peril  of  the  English  was  greatly  increased ;  for  now  the  Indians  were  en- 
couraged, and  they  fired  "  thicker  and  fiister  than  before." 

Night  was  now  almost  enshrouding  them,  tlieir  ammunition  nearly  spent, 
and  the  Indians  had  possessed  tliemselves  of  a  stone  house  that  overlooked 
them,  but  as  though  preserved  by  a  miracle,  not  one  of  the  English  in  all  this 
time  was  wounded.  But  fortune's  sport  was  now  ne^irly  ended  :  a  sloop  was 
discovered  bearing  down  towards  them,  and  soon  after.  Church  announced 
tliat  relief  was  coming,  for  that  the  vessel  was  commanded  by  "  Capt  Got  d- 
iNo,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  man  for  business."  True,  it  was  Gelding.  Ho 
Bent  his  canoe  ashore,  but  it  was  so  small  that  it  would  take  but  two  at  a  time 
to  the  vessel.  The  embarkation  immediately  conunenced,  and  meantime 
the  Indians  plied  their  sliot  with  such  eff*ect  that  the  colors,  sails,  and  stern 
•f  the  sloop  were  full  of  bullet-holes.     Church  was  the  last  man  to  embark, 

•  1  deduce  ihe  facts  in  Uiis  sentence  from  a  comparison  of  Hubbard,  SO,  with  tk: 
Ch»'onjci.e.  13. 
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wFo,  as  he  was  retreating  backward  to  the  boat,  a  ball  grazed  the  hair  of 
\»b  head,  two  others  struck  the  canoe  as  he  entered  it,  and  a  fourth  lodged 
in  a  stake,  which  accidentally  stood  just  before  "the  middle  of  his  bieast!" 
Thus  this  little  baud,  after  a  fight  of  about  six  hours,  escaped.  The  party 
under  Captain  Fuller  met  with  sitnilar  fortune ;  they  were  attacked  by  great 
niuribers,  but  escaped  by  getting  ])ossession  of  an  old  house  close  upon  the 
water's  edge  and  were  early  taken  off  by  boats.  But  two  of  the  party  were 
uo(ui<ie<L  Some  of  the  Indians  were  killed  and  Avounded  this  day,  but  how 
many  is  not  known. 

The  same  day  this  fight  took  place,  a  boat's  crew  went  from  Rhode  Island 
to  Pocasset  to  look  afi;er  some  cattle,  and  were  fired  upon  by  the  Lidian8,anH 
one  of  their  number,  a  servant  of  Captain  Church,  was  severely  wounded. 
Some  of  the  acts  of  the  English,  in  retrospect,  do  not  discover  that  judg- 
ment the  circumstances  seem  to  have  elicited,  especially  that  in  relation  to 
the  Narragansets.  They  had  now  driven  Philip  out  of  Mount  Hojje  Neck, 
and,  not  knowing  exactly  where  to  find  him,  the  forces  in  that  quai  ler  re- 
mained doubting  what  next  to  do.  At  this  juncture  Captain  Hutchinson 
arrived  from  Boston  vvnth  orders  from  the  government  there,  "  for  them  to 
pass  into  Narraganset,  to  treat  with  the  sachems,  and  if  it  might  be,  to  pre- 
vent their  joining  with  Philip.^  Accordingly  they  marched  into  that  country, 
but  all  the  chief  men  and  warriors  fled  on  their  approach.  The  historical 
conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  this  act  was  viewed  by  them  as  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  it  is  rational  that  they  should  have  so  considered  it ;  because  the 
army  assumed  a  most  hostile  attitude,  "  resolving  they  would  go  to  make 
peace  with  a  sword  in  their  hands.''  Having  arrived  in  the  Narraganset 
country,  three  or  four  days  were  spent  in  finding  Indians  with  whom  to 
treat ;  (for  they  could  find  none  to  fight ;)  at  length,.four  men  were  found,  whom 
the  English  styled  sachems,  and  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  at  great  length  and 
signed  by  the  parties.  To  ensure  its  observance  the  following  hostages  were 
taken  into  custody  by  the  army :  John  Wobeqcob,  Weowthim,*  Pewkes, 
and  Weejvew,  "ibur  of  the  sachems  near  kinsmen  and  choice  friends." 
Among  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  we  find  these : 

The  said  sachems  shall  carefully  seize  all  and  every  of  Philip's  suV)ject8, 
and  deliver  them  up  to  the  English,  alive  or  dead;  that  they  shall  use  all 
acts  of  hostility  against  Philip  and  liis  subjects,  to  kill  them  wherever  they 
can  be  found ;  that  if  they  seize  Philip,  and  deliver  him  alive  to  the  Englisli, 
they  shall  receive  40  trucking  cloth  coats ;  and  for  his  head  alone,  20  of 
«aid  coats ;  and  for  every  subject  of  said  sachem  2  coats,  if  alive,  and  one  if 
dead.     This  treaty  is  dated  Petaquajiacot,  15  July,  1G75 ; 

In  presence  of  and  signed  by  the  marks  of 

Daniel  Henchman,  Tawageson, 

Thomas  Prentice,  Taytson, 

Nidvalas  Paige,  *  Agamadg, 

Joseph  Stanton,  Interpreter.  Wampsh,  alias 

Henry  Hawlaws,  ?  [Indians,  Corman. 

Pecoe  Bucow,       \      probably.] 
JobJSTeff. 

Philip  commanded  in  person  upon  Pocasset,  where,  upon  the  18th  of  July, 
he  was  discovered  in  a  "dismal  swamp."  He  had  retired  to  this  place, 
which  is  adjacent  to  Taunton  River,  with  most  of  his  Wamyjanoags,  and 
such  others  as  had  joined  him,  to  avoid  falling  in  with  the  English  army, 
which  was  now  pursuing  him-  From  their  numbers,  the  English  were 
nearly  able  to  encompass  the  swamp,  and  the  fate  of  Philijt  they  now  thought 
sealed.  On  arriving  at  its  edge,  a  few  of  Philip^s  warriors  showed  them- 
selves, and  the  English  rushed  in  upon  them  with  ardor,  and  by  this  feint 
were  drawn  far  into  an  ambush,  and  "  about  15  were  slain."  The  leaves 
upon  the  trees  were  so  thick,  and  the  hour  of  the  day  so  late,  that  a  friend 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  a  foe,  "  whereby  'tis  verily  feared,"  says  Dr. 
Mather,  "  that  [the  English  themselves]  did  sometimes  unhappily  shoot  Er.g- 

*  Probably  the  same  called  in  another  place  Nowe^ua. 
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Jishmen  instead  of  Indians."  A  retreat  was  now  ordered,  and,  considering 
Philip's  escape  impossible,  the  most  of  tlie  forces  left  the  place,  a  few  only 
remaL'iing,  "  to  starve  out  the  enemy."  That  Philip's  force  was  great  at  this 
time  is  certain,  from  the  fact  that  a  Imndred  wigwams  were  found  neai*  the 
edge  of  the  swamj),  newly  constructed  of  green  bark.  In  one  of  those  the 
English  found  au  old  man,  who  informed  them  that  Philip  was  there.  He 
lost  hut  few  men  in  the  encounter,  though,  it  is  said,  he  had  a  brother 
killed.* 

Tlie  idle  notion  of  building  a  fort  here  to  starve  out  Philip,  was  suffi- 
ciently censured  by  the  historians  of  that  day.  For,  as  Captain  Church  ex- 
presses it,/o  bxiild  afortfor  nothing  to  cover  the  people  from  nobody,f  was  rather 
a  ridiculous  idea.  This  observation  lie  made  upon  a  fort's  being  built  upon 
Mount  Hope  Neck,  some  time  alter  every  Indian  had  left  that  side  of  tlie 
country,  and  who,  in  fact,  were  laying  waste  the  towns  before  mentioned. 

The  swamp  where  Philip  was  now  confined,  was  upon  a  piece  of  country 
which  projected  into  Taunton  River,  and  was  nearly  seven  miles  in  extent. 
After  being  guarded  here  13  days,  which,  in  the  end,  was  greatly  to  his  advan- 
tage, and  afforded  him  sufficient  time  to  provide  canoes  in  which  to  make  hia 
escape,  he  jjassed  the  river  with  most  of  his  men,  and  made  good  his  retrejil 
into  the  country  upon  Connecticut  River.  In  effecting  this  retreat,  an  acr.'i- 
dent  happened  which  deprived  him  of  some  of  his  choicest  and  bravest  ca|>- 
tains,  as  we  shall  i)roceed  to  relate. 

About  the  2fi  July,  1675,  Oneko,  with  two  of  his  brothers,  and  about  50  men, 
came  to  Boston,  by  direction  of  Uncas,  his  father,  and  declared  their  desire  to 
assist  the  English  against  the  Wampanoags.  A  few  English  and  three  Naticka 
were  added  to  their  company,  and  immediately  desj)atched,  by  way  of  Pli- 
mouth,  to  the  enemy's  country.  This  circuitous  ro"ute  was  taken,  j)erhapa, 
that  they  might  have  their  instructions  immediately  from  the  governor  of^ 
that  colony ;  Massachusetts,  at  that  time,  probably,  sup|)osing  the  war  miglit 
be  ended  without  their  direct  interference.  This  measure,  as  it  proved, 
was  very  detrimental  to  the  end  in  view  ;  for  if  they  had  proceeded  directly 
to  Seekonk,  they  would  have  been  there  in  season  to  have  met  Philip  m  his 
retreat  from  Pocasset ;  and  this  force,  being  joined  with  the  other  English 
forces,  then  in  the  vicinity,  they  in  all  probability  might  have  finished  the 
war  by  a  single  fight  with  him.  At  least,  his  chance  of  escape  would  have 
been  small,  as  he  had  to  cross  a  large  extent  of  clear  and  open  country, 
where  many  of  his  men  must  have  been  cut  down  in  flight,  or  fought  man 
to  man  with  their  pursuers.  Whereas  Oneko  was  encamped  at  some  dis 
tance,  having  arrived  late  the  night  before,  and  some  time  was  lost  in  rally- 
ingt  after  Pliilip  was  discovered.  They  overtook  him,  however,  about  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August,  and  a  smart  fight  ensued. 
Philip  having  brought  his  best  men  into  the  rear,  many  of  them  were  slain ; 
among  these  was  JS/tmrod,  alias  fVoonctshum,  a  great  captain  and  counsellor, 
who  had  signed  the  treaty  at  Taunton,  four  years  before. 

Frojn  what  cause  the  fight  was  suspended  is  unknown,  though  it  would 
seem  from  some  relations,  that  it  was  owing  to  Oneko's  men,  who,  seeing 
themselves  in  possession  of  considerable  plunder,  fell  to  loading  themselves 
with  it,  and  thus  gave  Philip  time  to  escape.  From  this  view  of  the  case. 
It  would  aj>pear  that  the  Mohegans  were  the  chief  actors  in  the  olTeiibive. 
It  is  said  tliat  the  Naticks  urged  immediate  and  further  pursuit,  which  did 
not  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather ;  and 
thus  the  main  body  were  permitted  to  escape. 

Mr.  J^ewmaru,  of  Rehoboth,  gave  an  account  of  the  affair  in  a  letter,  in 
which  he  said  that  "  14  of  the  enemy's  principal  men  were  slajji."  He  also 
mentioned,  in  terms  of  great  praise,  the  Naticks  and  Mohegans  luuit  r  Oneko. 

Philip  having  now  taken  a  position  to  annoy  tlie  back  seidcuients  of 

•  This  is  upon  the  authority  of  tfie  anonymous  author  of  the  "  Present  State,"  &,c.,  of 
which  we  shall  elsewhere  have  occasion  to  take  notice.  That  author  seems  to  have  eo» 
founded  the  fi-jhi  between  'Ilifbe  and  Lieut.  Oakes  with  that  of  Rehoboth  Plain. 

t  Hist.  Phirip's  War,  p.  6.  ed.  4to. 

j  <Ja<lpn's  MS.  Hist.  Praying  Lidiaas. 
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Massachusetts,  his  warriors  fell  vigorously  to  the  work.  On  14  July,  five 
people  are  killed  at  Mention,  in  Mass.,  which  is  the  first  blood  shed  in  the 
colony  in  this  war.  Those  that  were  killed  were  about  their  woik  in  the 
field,  and  knew  not  their  murderers ;  and  whether  they  were  killed  by 
Philip's  men  is  unknown. 

Soon  afler  the  wju*  began,  Massachusetts,  fearing  the  Nipmuks  might  join 
with  Philip,  sent  messengers  to  treat  with  them.  The  young  Indians  wo^^e 
found  "surly,"  but  the  old  men  were  for  a  renewal  of  friemlship ;  but  the 
pp»  'OH  or  persons  sent  upon  this  business  did  not  acquit  themselves  in  a 
manner  that  gave  satisfaction  ;  and  Philip,  being  now  in  the  country  of  the 
Nipmuks,  it  was  concluded  by  the  authorities  of  M?ssachusetts  to  make  a 
further  test  of  their  intentions.  Acconlingly,  on  the  28  July,  Captains 
Hutchinson  and  Wheeler,  with  a  company  of  20  mounted  men,  and  3  Christian 
Indians  as  pilots  anrl  interpreters,  viz.  Meniecho,  Josep/i,  and  Sampson,  went 
with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brookfield,  agreeably  to  a[>pointment,  to 
meet  the  Nipmuk  sachems.  It  had  been  agreed  by  these  sachems:  to 
meet  the  English  in  a  treaty  at  a  certain  tree  at  Quabaog  on  the  2  August, 
on  a  plain  3  miles  from  Brookfield  village.  Having  arrived  here  according 
to  agreement,  the  English  found  no  Indians  to  treat  with.  It  was  now  u 
question  with  all  but  the  Brookfield  men,  whether  or  not  they  should  pro- 
ceed to  a  certain  place  where  they  believed  the  Indians  to  be;  at  length  the 
confidence  of  the  Brookfield  people  in  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  Indians, 
prevailed,  and  they  marched  on.  The  way  was  so  bad  that  they  could  march 
only  in  single  file,  as  they  approached  the  place  where  they  expected  to  find 
the  Indians,  and  when  they  came  near  Wikabaug  Pond,  between  a  swamp 
on  the  left  and  a  very  abrupt  and  high  hill  on  the  right,*  suddenly  2  or  300 
Indians  rose  up,  encompassed,  and  fired  upon  them.  Eight  were  killed  out- 
right, and  three  fell  mortally  wounded.  Of  the  latter  number  was  Captain 
Hutchinson,  who,  though  carried  off  by  the  survivors,  died  on  the  19  August 
following.  Captain  Wheeler  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  himself  was 
shot  through  the  body  ;  but  his  life  was  saved  through  the  bravery  and  presence 
of  mind  of  a  son  then  with  him.  This  son,  though  his  own  arm  was  broken 
by  a  bullet,  seeing  the  peril  of  his  father,  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  mounting  his  father  Upon  it.  A  retreat  now  began,  and,  by  cuttiijg 
their  way  through  the  Indians,  the  small  reimiant  of  EngliiJli  got  back  to 
Brookfield.  f 

The  three  Christian  Indians  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  rendered  most 
eminent  service  on  this  day ;  for  had  they  not  been  there,  there  had  been  no 
possibility  of  one  Englishman's  escaping.  One  of  them,  George  Memecho, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians:  the  other  two,  by  skill  and  bravery,  led 
the  English,  by  an  unknown  route,  in  safety  to  Brookfield.  Yet  these  In- 
dians were  aflerwards  so  badly  treated  by  the  English,  that  they  were  forced 
to  fly  to  Philip  for  protection.  Sampson  was  afterwards  killed  in  a  fight  by 
the  English  Indians,  and  Joseph  was  taken  in  Plimouth  colony,  and  sold  for 
a  slave,  and  sent  to  Jamaica-  He  afterwards  was  suftered  to  return,  at  the 
iutereession  of  Mr.  Eliot.  Memecho  escai)^d  from  his  ca])tors,  and  brought 
beneficial  intelligence  to  the  English  of  the  state  of  Philip's  affairs.  J 

The  English  having  now  arrived  at  Brookfield,  as  just  i-elated,  the  In- 
dians pursued  them,  and  arrived  almost  as  soon ;  fortunately,  however,  there 
was  barely  time  to  alarm  the  inhabitants,  who,  to  the  number  of  about  80, 
flocked  into  a  garrison  house,  where,  through  persevering  efforts,  they  were 
enabled  to  maintain  themselves  until  a  force  under  Major  Willard  came 
to  their  relief,  August  4.  He  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster,  with  48  dra- 
goons and  four  friendly  Indians,  when  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the 
perilous  condition  of  Brookfield,  and  had  just  taken  up  his  line  of  march  to 
surprise  a  lodge  of  Indians  not   far  from  that    place.     He   now  quickly 

*  According  to  all  tradition  this  place  is  at  the  north  end  of  VVickaboa^  pond,  and  the  hill 
was  a  cenieiery  for  the  Indians  j  for  when  cultivated  afterwcirds  by  the  whiles,  numerous  bones 
were  exhutnod.     Foot's  Hist.  Brookfield,  30. 

t  Narrati .  e  of  the  affair  by  Captain  Wlieeler  himself,  p.  1  to  5. 

X  GooKiv's  MS.  History  of  the  Praying  Indians. — -Joseph  and  Sampson  were  br.itliert 
tons  of  "old  Robin  Pktuhanit,  deceased,  a  good  man."  lb. 
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"banged  his  course  for  Brookfield,  distant  about  30  miles,  which,  byaiorced 
march,  he  reached  in  safety  the  night  following.  That  he  was  not  attacked 
as  he  approached  the  distressed  garrison,  is  most  extraordinary,  for  th« 
hostile  Indians  are  said  to  have  guarded  every  ])assage  to  it ;  and  there  are 
different  reasons  stated  for  that  neglect:  one  is,  that  the  guard  through 
which  the  £ngiish  passed,  suffered  them  to  proceed,  expecting  another 
guard  stationed  still  nearer  the  garrison  would  attack  them  in  front  while 
they  should  fall  on  them  in  the  rear ;  another  is,  that  they  were  deceived 
as  to  the  numbers  of  the  English,  thinking  them  many  more  than  they 
really  were,  and  dared  not  attack  them.  It  would  seem,  however,  more 
probable,  that  the  Indians  had  no  guard  at  all  at  the  point  in  which  they 
approached  at  the  time  they  arrived ;  for  a  drove  of  cattle,  which  had  been 
frightened  fix>m  Brooklield  into  the  woods,  followed  the  rear  of  tViUard's 
company  to  the  garrison,  and  were  not  attacked,  which  would  not  have  been 
tlie  case,  in  all  probability,  had  the  Indians  been  aware  of  their  approach. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  to  the  besiegers  that  relief  was  come,  but  they 
fell  vrith  more  fury,  if  possible,  upon  the  devoted  garrison  than  before ; 
shooting  continually  from  all  quarters  upon  it,  which  shows  that  they  had 
accidentally  let  the  reinforcement  get  into  the  garrison.  Thus  to  a  most 
fortunate  circumstance  did  this  assemblage  of  English  owe  their  safety. 

At  the  very  time  WUlard  arrived  at  Brookfield  the  Indians  were  con- 
triving some  machinery  to  set  the  garrison  on  fire ;  and  this  may  account 
for  their  remissness  in  suffering  him  to  come  in  unmolested.  They  first 
endeavored  by  fire  arrows,  and  rags  dipped  in  brimstone  tied  to  long  poles 
spliced  together,  to  fire  the  garrison,  but  not  succeeding,  those  within  firing 
upon  them  oflen  with  such  deadly  effect,  they  next,  in  the  language  of  Mr 
Hubbard,  "  used  this  devilish  stratagem,  to  fill  a  cart  with  hemp,  flax,  and 
other  combustible  matter,  and  so  thrusting  it  l)ackward  with  poles  together 
spliced  a  great  length,  afler  they  had  kindled  it ;  but  as  soon  as  it  had  begun 
to  take  fire,  a  storm  of  rain,  unexpectedly  falling,  put  it  out."  * 

During  this  siege  several  of  the  whites  were  wounded,  though  but  one 
was  killed.  Of  the  Indians  80  were  supposed  to  have  been  killed,f  but  this 
was  doubtless  setting  the  number  much  too  hi^h,  although  they  exposed 
themselves  I^yond  what  vras  common  on  similar  occasions.  On  the  5 
August  they  quitted  the  place,  satisfied  they  could  not  take  it,  and  joined 
Pfnlip,  who  was  now  about  6  miles  from  the  place  where  Hutchinson  was 
ambushed. 

Afler  George  Memedio*s  return  to  the  English,  he  gave  the  following  in- 
formation :  "Upon  Friday,  August  5,  PkUip  and  his  company  came  to  us  at 
a  swamp,  6  miles  fi-om  the  swamp  where  they  killed  our  men.  PkUip 
brought  with  him  about  48  men,  but  women  and  children  many  more. 
PkUip^s  men  were,  about  30  of  them,  armed  vrith  guns,  the  rest  had  bows 
and  arrows.  He  observed  tliere  were  about  10  of  Philip's  men  wounded. 
Philip  was  conducted  to  the  swamp  by  two  Indians,  one  of  them  [was] 
Caxeb  of  Tatumasket,  beyond  Mendon.  The  Indians  told  Philip,  at  his  first 
coming,  what  they  had  done  to  the  English  at  (^uabaog ;  then  he  presented 
and  gave  to  three  Sagamores,  viz.  Jobm,  alias  ApcquiNASH,  Quanaksit,  and 
Mawtamps,  to  each  of  them  about  a  peck  of  unstrung  wompom,  which 
they  accepted.  Philip,  as  I  understood,  told  Quabaog  and  Nipmuck  Indians, 
tliat  when  he  first  came  towards  the  Nipmuck  country,  and  lefl  his  own,  he 
had  in  his  company  about  250  men,  besides  women  and  children,  including 
the  Squaw-Sachem  [JVeetamoo]  and  her  company  Dut  now  they  had  left 
him,  and  some  of  them  were  killed  and  he  was  reduced  to  40  men.  I 
heard  also  that  Philip  said  if  the  English  had  charged  upon  him  and  hia 
people  at  the  swamp  in  his  own  country  [18  July]  one  or  two  days  more, 
tliey  had  been  all  taken,  for  their  powder  was  almost  spent    He  also  said, 


•  Captain  Wheeler  does  not  mention  the  rain,  but  says  they  succeeded  in  setting  the  ho««# 
•n  fire,  which  was  extinguished  at  great  perH  by  those  within,  who  bad  two  of  iheir  mes 
wounded. 

t  HcyVt  Indian  Wars,  101. 
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that  if  the  English  had  pursued  him  closely,"  as  he  retreated  to  the  Nip- 
muck  country,  "he  must  needs  have  been  taken."* 

A  considerable  number  of  partly  christianized  Lidians  belonged  to  the 
neigliborliood  of  Hadley,  near  which  they  had  a  wooden  fort  to  protect  them 
from  any  hostile  Indians.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  calamities  in  that 
region,  these,  with  all  other  Indians,  were  watched,  and  suspected  of  con- 
niving witii  Philip,  and  an  intention  of  joining  with  him.  To  test  their  pre- 
tensions. Captains  Lotkrop  and  Beers,  who,  with  a  force  of  180  men,  were 
*iow  at  Hadley,  ordered  tliem  to  surrender  their  arms  to  them.  They  hes- 
itated to  do  so  then,  but  intimated  that  they  would  immediately;  yet  on  the 
following  night,  25  August,  they  left  their  fort  and  fled  up  the  river  to- 
wards Pecomptuk,  since  Deerfield,  to  join  Philip.  The  next  day  Lotkrop 
and  Beers  pursued  and  overtook  them  near  a  swamp  a  short  distance  to  the 
eolith  of  Sugarloaf  Hill,  o])posite  to  the  present  town  of  Sunderland.  The 
Indians  bravely  stood  their  ground,  and  a  sharp  and  bloody  contest  ensued* 
They  were  finally  routed,  having  26  of  their  number  slain,  while  the  whites 
are  reported  to  have  lost  but  10  in  killed,  and  their  number  wounded  is  not 
mentioned,  t 

A  garrison  being  esUxblished  at  Northfield,  Captain  Richard  Beers,  of  Water- 
town,  t  with  36  men,  was  attacked  while  on  their  way  to  reinforce  it,  Sept. 
3,  and  20  of  the  36  were  killed.  Robert  Pepper,  of  Roxbury,  was  taken  cap- 
tive, and  the  others  effected  their  escape.  Philip''s  men  had  the  advantage 
of  attacking  them  in  a  place  of  their  own  choosing,  and  their  first  fire  waa 
very  destructive.  Beers  retreated  with  his  men  to  a  small  eminence,  and 
maintained  the  unequal  fight  until  their  ammunition  was  spent,  at  wliich 
time  a  cart  containing  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and^ 
the  ca[>tain  being  killed,  all  who  were  able  took  to  flight.  The  hill  to  which 
the  English  fled,  at  the  l)eginuing  of  the  fight,  was  knovsni  afterwards  by  the 
name  of  Beers's  Mountain.  "  Here,"  says  Mr.  Hubbard,  "  the  barbarous  vil- 
lains showed  their  insolent  rage  and  cruelty,  more  than  ever  before ;  cutting 
off  the  heads  of  some  of  the  slain,  and  fixing  them  upon  poles  near  the 
highway,  and  not  only  so,  but  one,  if  not  more,  was  found  with  a  chaiu 
hooked  into  his  muler-jaw,  and  so  hung  up  on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  ('tis  feared 
he  was  hung  up  alive,)  by  which  means  they  thought  to  daunt  and  discourage 
any  that  might  come  to  their  relief!" 

The  place  where  this  fight  occurred  was  within  about  two  miles  of  the  gar- 
rison at  S«|uakkeag,  (Northfield,)  and  the  plain  on  which  it  began  is  calletl 
Becrs^s  Plain.  Meanwhile  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  ami, 
like  that  at  Brookfield,  was  saved  by  the  arrival  of  a  company  of  soIdierH, 
Two  days  after  Captain  Beers  was  cut  off.  Major  Treat  arrived  there  with  100 
men,  and  conveyed  the  garrison  safe  to  Hadley. 

Philip  probably  conducted  both  affairs ;  this  of  Captain  Beers,  and  that  of 
Captain  Thomas  Lothrop,  about  to  be  related,  although  it  is  not  positively 
known  to  be  the  fact. 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  August,  "King  Philip's  men  had  taken  a  young 
lad  alive,  about  14  years  old,  and  bound  him  to  a  tree  two  nights  and  two 
days,  intending  to  be  merry  with  him  the  next  day,  and  that  they  would  roast 
hitn  alive  to  make  sport  with  him  ;  bui  God,  over  night,  touched  the  heart  of 
one  Indian,  so  tliat  he  came  and  loosed  him,  and  bid  him  run  grande,  (i.  e.  run 
apace,)  and  by  that  means  he  escaped."  § 

About  this  time,  some  English  found  a  single  Indian,  an  old  man,  near 
Quabaog,  whom  they  captured.  As  he  would  not  give  them  any  information 
res|)ecting  his  countiymen,  or,  perhaps,  such  as  they  desired,  they  pro- 
nounced him  worthy  of  death  ;  so  "they  laid  him  down,  Come/iiM,  the  Dutch- 
man, lifting  up  his  sword  to  cut  off  his  heail,  the  Indian  lifted  up  his  hand  be- 
tveen,  so  that  his  hand  was  first  cut  oft",  and  partly  his  head,  and  the  secouii 
blow  finished  the  execution."  || 

*  Hutchinson's  Hi-it  Mass.  T,  293 — 4.  n. 

t  Hubbard,  Nar.  ST.,  37.— CJirouicle,  W.—Hoyt,  102,  103. 

I  Manuscript  docunieiits. 

^  Chroairle,  25.  Q  Manuscript  in  library  of  Mass,  Hist.  Soe. 
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It  was  about  thi«  time,  as  the  author  of  the  "  Presk.vt  State  "  relates,  tliat 
"King  P/n7/p,  now  beginning  to  want  money,  having  a  coat  made  all  of 
wampampeag,  (i.  e.  Indian  money,)  cuts  his  coat  to  pieces  and  distrihmes  it 
plentifully  among  the  Nipmoog  sachems  and  others*,  as  well  as  to  the  east- 
ward as  southward,  and  all  round  about."* 

On  the  18  Sept.  Captain  Lothrop,  of  Beverly,  was  sent  from  Hadley  with 
about  88  men,  to  bring  away  the  corn,  grain,  and  other  valuable  articles, 
from  Deerfield.  Having  loaded  their  teams  and  conunenced  their  inarch 
homeward,  they  were  attacked  at  a  place  called  Sttgarloaf  Hill,  where  almost 
ever}"^  man  was  slain.  This  con)pauy  consisted  of  "  choice  young  men,  the 
very  flower  of  Essex  county,  'none  of  whom  were  ashamed  to  speak  with  the 
enemy  in  the  gate.'"!  Eigliteen  of  the  men  belonged  to  Deerfield.t  Cap- 
tain JMosely,  being  not  far  off,  upon  a  scout,  was  drawn  to  tlie  scene  of  action 
by  the  report  of  the  guns,  and,  haAsng  with  him  70  men,  charged  the  Indians 
with  great  resolution  although  he  computed  their  numl)ers  at  ICOO.  He 
had  two  of  his  men  killed  and  eleven  wounded.  The  Indians  dared  him  to 
l)egin  the  fight,  and  exultingly  said  to  him,  "  Come,  Mosely,  come,  you  sttk  In- 
dians, you  want  Indians ;  here  is  Indians  enough  for  ynuJ"  §  On  this  occasion 
the  conduct  ofMosely^s  lieutenants.  Savage  and  Pickering,  are  mentioned  in 
high  terms  of  praise,  "as  deserving  no  little  pait  of  the  honor  of  that  day's 
service."  After  continuing  a  fight  with  them,  from  eleven  o'  clock  until 
Jilmost  night,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  ||  The  Indians  cut  open  the  bags  of 
wheat  and  the  feather-beds,  and  scattered  their  contents  to  the  winds.  § 
After  Mosely  had  commenced  a  retreat,  Major  Treat,  with  100  English  and 
no  Mohegans,  came  to  his  assistance.  Their  united  forces  obliged  the  Indians 
to  retreat  in  their  turn.H  The  Indians  were  said  to  have  lost,  in  tlie  various 
encounters,  96  men.  It  was  a  great  oversight,  that  Captain  Lothrop  should 
have  suffered  his  men  to  stroll  about,  while  passing  a  dangerous  defile. 
•Many  of  the  soldiers  having  been  so  foolish  and  secure,  as  to  put  their  arms 
in  the  carts,  and  step  aside  to  gather  grapes,  which  proved  dear  and  deadly 
pupes  to  them."  **  The  same  author  observes,  "  This  was  a  black  and  fatal 
day,  wherein  there  were  eight  persons  made  widows,  and  six-and-twenty 
children  made  fatherless,  all  in  one  little  plantation  and  in  one  day ;  and 
above  sixty  persons  buried  in  one  dreadful  grave  ! " 

The  place  of  this  fight  and  ambush  is  in  the  southerly  part  of  Deerfield,  ou 
which  is  now  the  village  called  Bloody  Brook,  so  named  from  this  memoi-a- 
ble  tragedy.  A  brook  which  passes  through  tlie  village  is  crosse(l  by  the 
road  not  far  from  the  centre  of  it,  and  it  was  at  the  point  of  crossing  that  it 
happened,  ff 

Until  this  period  the  Indians  near  Springfield  remained  friendly,  and  re 
fused  the  solicitations  of  Philip,  to  undertake  in  his  cause.  But,  now  that 
Northfield  and  Deerfield  had  tiillen  into  his  hands,  they  were  watched  closer 
by  the  whites,  whose  cause  these  great  successes  of  Philip  had  occasioned 
them  to  look  upon  as  rather  precarious.  They  therefore,  about  40  in  number, 
on  the  night  of  the  4  Oct.,  admitted  about  300  of  Philip's  men  into  their  fort, 
which  was  situated  at  a  place  called  Longhill,  about  a  mile  below  the  village 
of  Springfield,  and  a  plan  was  concerted  for  tlie  destruction  of  that  ))lace. 
But,  as  in  many  cases  afterwards,  one  of  their  number  betrayed  tliem.  ToTo^t 

*  Old  Ind.  Chronicle.  If  this  were  the  rase,  Philip  must  have  had  an  immense  h\g  coal- 
yea,  even  bigger  tlian  Dr.  Johnson's  greca'coal,  as  represented  by  Bostcell ;  the  side  pot  keta 
of  which,  he  said,  were  large  enou^  each  to  coutciu  one  of  the  huge  volumes  of  his  folio 
dictionary ! 

t  HuhbarrPs  Narrative,  38.  t  These  were  the  teamsters. 

&  Manuscript  letter,  written  at  the  time. 

(I  "  Whereupon,  after  having  killed  several  of  the  Indians,  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  con- 
tinued fighting  for  all  the  lime  that  he  and  his  men  were  retreating  nine  miles.  Capt.  Mosf/y 
•ost  out  of  hts  company  9,  and  13  wounded." — Old.  Ind.  Chron.  S'J.  This  autlior  has 
Dlended  the  two  accounts  of  Beers  and  Lothrop  together,  and  relates  them  as  one 

TI  >,  JI/a//j<r's  History  of  the  War,  12.  ••Ibid.  i 

tt  Last  year,  (1835),  a  splendid  celebration  was  held  at  Bloody  Brook,  m  commemoralioi 
•f  the  event,  and  an  oration  was  pronounced  by  our  Prince  of  Orators,  the  present  governoi 
rf  this  commonwealth.  His  Excellency  Edward  Everett,  LL.  D 

tJ  Hubbard. — Top,  Hutchinson. 
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an  Indian  at  Windsor,  revealed  the  plot,  afld  the  people  of  Springfield  had 
time  only  to  escape  into  their  garrisons.  The  whole  force  of  tlie  Indiaiie 
came  like  a  torrent  ujjon  the  place  the  next  day,  and  burnt  the  deserted 
houses  and  barns,  in  all  57  buildings.  In  this  business,  however,  some  of 
their  nutnber  were  killed  *  by  the  people  in  the  garrisons ;  but  it  is  not  known 
how  n)any.  They  would  have  succeeded  against  the  lives  of  the  English  as 
well  as  against  their  property,  had  not  a  foi-ce  arrived  aL^ut  the  suine  *iine 
for  their  relief^ 

Animated  by  liis  successes,  Philip  aimed  his  next  b.ow  at  ;be  head  quar- 
ters of  the  whiles  in  this  region.  With  7  or  800  of  his  men  he  fell  upoa 
Hatfield  on  the  19  Oct.,  which,  had  it  not  been  well  provided  with  men,  woidd 
liave  shared  the  tate  of  Springfield ;  but  Captain  Mosely  and  Cap,taiii  Pooh, 
with  their  companies,  were  in  the  place,  and  Captain  Samuel  Jippkton  was  at 
Iladley  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  and  against  such  commanders  they 
could  hardly  have  ex[)ected  success.  However,  tliey  made  a  bold  attempt 
on  ail  sides  at  once  ;  bvit  tlieir  greatest  force  fell  on  the  jioint  where  Captain 
Appldon  commanded.  His  sergeant  was  mortally  wounded  by  his  side,  and 
a  bullet  passed  through  the  hair  of  his  own  head;  "  by  that  whisper  telling 
him,"  says  Hubbard,  "thiat  death  was  very  near,  but  did  him  no  other  harm. 
Night  coming  on,  it  could  not  be  discerned  what  loss  the  enemy  sustained ; 
divers  were  seen  to  fall,  some  run  through  a  small  river,  [now  called  ]\iEll 
River.^  others  cast  their  gims  into  the  water,  (it  being  their  manner  to  ven- 
ture as  much  to' recover  the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  as  to  defend  them 
when  alive.)"  And  thus  they  were  driven  from  the  place,  after  killing  but 
three,  and  wounding  10  of  the  whites,  and  burning  a  small  number  of 
buildings.  They  had,  before  their  attack  on  the  town,  killed  three  belonging 
to  some  scouts,  and  seven  others  of  Captain  Mosdy's  men.  This  was  among 
their  last  imj)ortant  efforts  on  the  Connecticut  River  before  retiring  to  tlje 
country  of  the  Nan-agansets.  i 

The  Nipmuck  sachems  had  well  contrived  their  attack  on  Hatfi'^d  ;  having 
made  fires  in  the  woods  about  seven  miles  from  it,  to  draw  out  ii.o  soldiers, 
for  whom  they  had  prepared  ambushes ;  but  only  ten  of  Mosebfs  men  were 
Bent  out  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  fires.  These  were  all  cut  off  except  one, 
according  to  the  Chronicle,  but  according  to  Hubbard,  seven  only  were 
killed.  The  Lidians  probably  supposed  the  main  body  was  cut  oiY,  and 
therefore  proceeded  directly  to  the  assault  of  the  town,  where  a  new  force 
had  just  arrived ;  and  hence  they  met  with  a  brave  resistance  and  final  defeat.! 

The  Narragansets  had  not  yet  heartily  engaged  in  the  war,  though  there  is 
no  doubt  but  they  stood  pledged  so  to  do.  Therefore,  having  done  all  'that 
could  be  ex](ected  upon  the  western  frontier  of  Massachusetts,  and  conclu- 
ding that  his  presence  among  his  allies,  the  Narragansets,  was  necessary  to 
keep  them  from  abandoning  his  cause,  Philip  was  next  known  to  be  in  their 
country. 

An  army  of  1500  English  was  raised  by  the  three  colonies,  Massachusetts, 
Plimoutli,  and  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the  power  of 
Philip  among  the  Narragansets.  They  determined  upon  this  coiu-se,  as  they 
had  been  assured  that,  the  next  spring,  that  nation  would  come  with  all  their 
force  upon  them.  It  was  not  known  that  Philip  was  amon^  them  when  this 
resolution  was  taken,  and  it  was  but  a  rumor  tliat  they  had  taken  part  witJi 
him.  It  was  true,  that  they  had  j)romised  to  deliver  uj)  all  the  Wampanoags, 
who  should  flee  to  them,  either  alive  or  dead  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  those 
who  made  this  promise,  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  do  it;  being  persons, 
chiefly  in  subordinate  stations,  who  had  no  right  or  authority  to  bind  any  but 
themselves.  And,  therefore,  as  doubtless  was  foreseen  by  many,  none  of 
PhUip'  t  people  were  delivered  up,  although  many  were  known  to  have  been 
among  li'.em.  Thus,  in  few  words,  have  we  exliibited  the  main  grounds  of 
tiie  mighty  expedition  against  the  Narragansets  in  the  winter  of  1675. 

*  A  pewter  platter  is  still  exhibited  in  Springfield  with  a  hole  throu<;fh  the  middle  of  it,  made 
by  a  ball  from  the  garrison  at  this  time.  An  Indian  had  taken  it  from  one  of  the  deserted 
houses,  and  wore  it  before  his  breast  as  a  shield.  Thus  shielded,  he  ventured  towards  tkt 
garrison,  and  was  shot.     Hoyt,  110. 

i  Old  Indian  Chrohicle,  36, 37. 
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Upon  a  small  island,  in  an  intmense  swamp,  in  South  Kingston,  Rhode 
Island,  Philip  had  Ibrtiiied  himself,  in  a  manner  superior  to  what  was  com- 
mon among  his  countrymen.  Here  he  intended  to  pass  the  winter,  witli  the 
chief  of  his  friends.  They  had  erected  about  500  wigwams  of  a  superio' 
construction,  in  which  was  deposited  a  great  store  of  provisions.  Basketa 
and  tubs  of  corn*  were  piled  one  upon  another,  about  the  inside  of  them, 
which  rendered  them  bullet  proof.  It  was  8Ui)posed  that  about  3000  persons 
liad  here  taken  up  their  residence. 

Uut,  to  be  more  particular  upon  the  situation  of  "the  scene  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  tlie  Narragansets,"  we  will  add  as  Ibllows  from  the  notes  of  a  gen- 
tleman lately  upon  the  spot,  for  tlie  express  puqmse  of  gaining  information. 
**  What  was  called  The  Island  is  now  an  upland  meadow,  a  few  feet  higher 
tlian  tlie  low  meadow  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  island,  by  my  esti- 
mate, contains  from  three  to  four  acres.  One  fourth  of  a  mile  west,  is  the 
Usquepaug :  a  small  stream  also  at  a  short  distance  on  the  east."  The  cele- 
brated island  on  which  the  fort  was  built  is  now  in  the  farm  of  /.  G.  Clark, 
Esq.  a  descendant  of  John  Clark,  of  R,  I.  and  al)out  30  rods  west  of  the  line 
of  the  "  Pettyswamscot  Purchase."  Water  still  surrounds  it  i)i  wet  seasons. 
It  was  cleai-ed  by  the  father  of  the  present  possessor  alK>ut  1780,  and,  although 
improved  frotn  that  time  to  the  present,  charred  corn  and  Indian  implements 
are  yet  i)loughed  up.f 

President  StiUs,  in  his  edition  of  Church's  History  or  Philip's  War, 
states  tJiat  the  Narraganset  fort  is  seven  miles  neai-ly  due  west  from  the 
South  Ferry.  This  agrees  with  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Ely,  in  st;uing  tlie 
returning  march  of  the  English  army.  Pine  and  cedar  were  said  to  have 
been  the  former  gi-owth4  An  oak  JJOO  years  old,  standing  upon  the  island, 
was  cut  down  in  1782,  two  feet  in  diameter,  11  feet  from  the  ground.  From 
another,  a  bullet  was  cut  out,  surrounded  by  about  100  annttli,  at  the  same 
time.  The  bullet  was  lodged  there,  no  doubt,  at  the  time  of  the  fight.  We 
will  now  return  to  our  narrative  of  the  expedition  to  this  place  in  Decem- 
ber, lt)75. 

Afler  nearly  a  month  from  their  setting  out,  the  English  army  arrived  in 
the  Narraganset  country,  and  made  tJieir  head-quarters  about  18  miles  from 
Philip's  fort-  They  had  been  so  long  upon  their  march,  that  the  Indiana 
were  well  enough  apjirized  of  their  approach,  and  had  made  the  best  ar- 
rangements in  their  power  to  withstand  them.  The  army  had  already  suf 
fereil  much  from  tlie  severity  of  tlie  season,  being  obliged  to  encaoip  in  thf 
oiMJii  field,  and  witliout  tents  to  cover  them ! 

The  lOtli  of  December,  1675,  is  a  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of  New 
England.  Cold,  in  tlie  extreme, — the  air  filled  with  snow, — the  English 
were  obliged,  firom  the  low  state  of  their  provisions,  to  march  to  attack 
Philip  in  his  fort.  Treachery  hastened  his  ruin.  One  of  his  men,  by  hope 
of  reward,  betrayed  his  country  into  their  hands.  This  man  had,  probably, 
live<l  among  the  English,  as  he  had  an  English  name.  He  was  called  Pder,§ 
and  it  was  by  accident  that  himself,  with  thirtv-five  otfiers,  had  just  before 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  fortunate  Captain  Mosely.  No  Englishman  was 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  Philips  fort ;  and,  but  for  their  pilot,  Peter, 
tliere  is  very  little  proliability  that  they  could  have  even  found,  much  less 
eflected  any  thing  against  it.  For  it  was  one  o'clock  on  that  short  day  of 
the  year,  before  they  arrived  within  the  vicinity  of  the  swamp.  There  was 
but  one  point  where  it  could  be  assailed  with  the  least  probability  of  suc- 
cess; and  this  was  fortified  by  a  kind  of  block-house,  directly  in  front  of 
tlie  entrance,  and  had  also  flankers  to  cover  a  cross  fire.  Besides  high  pal- 
isades, an  immense  hedge  of  fallen  trees,  of  nearly  a  rod   in   tliickness, 

•  500  bushels,  says  Dr.  /.  Matlier.  Hollow  trees,  cut  off"  about  the  length  of  a  barrel,  wer« 
used  by  the  Indians  for  tubs.     In  such  Ihey  secured  their  com  and  other  grains. 

t  MS.  communication  of  Reverend  Mr.  Ely,  accompanied  by  a  drawing  of  the  island.  Itt 
shape  is  very  similar  to  the  shell  of  au  oyster.  Average  rectangular  lines  through  it  roeasurt^ 
one  35  ror-Js,  another  "20, 

t  Holmes's  Annals,  i.  376. 

\  The  name  of  Feter  anion'  the  Indians  was  so  common,  that  it  is  perhaps  past  dctermiiw- 
lion  wlio  tilts  uue  was.    Mr.  Hubbard  calls  him  a  fugitive  from  tlie  Narragausets. 
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suiTounded  it,  encomj)assing  an  area  of  aliout  five  acres.  Between  the 
fort  and  the  main  land  was  a  body  of  water,  over  which  a  great  tree  had 
l)een  felled,  on  which  all  must  pass  and  repass,  to  and  from  it.  On  coming 
to  this  place,  the  English  soldiers,  as  many  as  could  pass  upon  the  tree, 
which  would  not  admit  two  abreast,  rushed  forward  upon  it,  but  were  swept 
off  in  a  moment  by  the  fire  of  Philip's  men.  Still,  the  English  soldiers,  led 
by  their  captains,  supplied  the  places  of  the  slain.  But  again  and  again 
were  they  swept  fromtthe  fatal  avenue.  Six  captains  and  a  great  many  mea 
had  fallen,  and  a  partial,  but  momentary,  recoil  from  the  face  of  death  took  place 

Meanwhile,  a  handfid,  under  the  fortunate  Mosely,  had,  as  miraculous  aa 
it  may  seem,  got  within  the  foit.  These  were  conteniling  hand  to  liaml 
with  the  Indians,  and  at  fearful  odds,  when  the  cry  of  "  They  run  !  they 
nin .'"  brought  to  their  assistance  a  considerable  body  of  their  fellow-soldiers. 
They  were  now  enabled  to  drive  the  Indi:ms  from  their  main  breastwoi  k, 
and  their  slaughtRr  became  inmiense.  Flying  from  wigwam  to  wigwam — 
men,  women  and  children,  indiscriminately,  were  hewn  down,  and  lay  in 
heaps  upon  the  snow.  Being  now  masters  of  the  fort,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Church,  who  le«l  the  second  party  that  entered  the  fort.  General 
fVinslow  was  about  to  quarter  the  army  in  it  for  the  ])resent,  which  offered 
comlbrtable  habitations  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  besides  a  plentiful  su}>|)ly 
of  provisions.  But  one  of  the  captains  *  and  a  surgeon  ojjposed  the  meas- 
ure; probably  from  tlie  a|)prehension  that  the  woods  was  full  of  Indians, 
who  would  continue  their  attacks  uj)on  them,  and  drive  them  out  in  their 
turn.  There  was,  doubtless,  some  reason  for  this,  which  was  strengthened 
from  the  fact  that  many  English  were  killed  after  they  had  ])ossessed 
themselves  of  the  fort,  by  those  whom  they  had  just  «lispo8sessed  of  it. 
Notvvithstanding,  had  Church's  advice  been  followed,  perhaps  many  of  the 
lives  of  the  wounded  would  have  been  saved ;  for  he  was  seldom  out  in  his 
judgment,  as  his  continued  successes  proved  afterwards. 

After  fighting  three  hours,  the  English  were  obliged  to  march  18  miles, 
before  the  wounded  could  be  dressed,  and  in  a  most  dismal  and  boisterous 
night.  Eighty  English  were  killed  in  the  fight,  and  150  wounded,  many  of 
whom  died  afterwards.  The  shattered  army  left  the  ground  in  considerable 
haste,  leaving  eight  of  their  dead  in  the  fort. 

Philip,  and  such  of  his  warriors  as  e.scajied  unhurt,  fled  into  a  place  of 
safety,  until  the  enemy  had  retired  ;  when  they  returned  again  to  the  fort 
The  English,  no  doubt,  a|)j)rehended  a  pursuit,  but  Philip,  not  knowing 
their  distressed  situation,  and,  perhaps,  judging  of  their  loss  from  the  few 
dead  which  they  left  behind,  made  no  attempt  to  harass  them  in  their 
retreat.  Before  the  fight  was  over,  many  of  the  wigwams  were  set  on  fire. 
Into  these,  hundreds  of  iimocent  women  and  children  had  crow<led  them- 
selves, and  perished  in  the  general  conflagration !  And,  as  a  writer  of  that 
day  expresses  himself,  "  no  man  knoweth  how  many."  The  English  learned 
atlerwards,  from  some  that  fell  into  their  hands,  that  in  all  about  700 
perished.! 

The  sufferings  of  the  English,  after  the  fight,  are  almost  without  a  par- 
allel in  history.  The  horrors  of  Moscow  will  not  longer  Ikj  lemembered. 
The  myriads  of  modern  Europe,  assembled  there,  bear  but  small  pro])or- 


*  Probably  Mosely,  who  seems  always  to  have  had  a  large  share  in  the  direction  of  all  aA 
fairs  when  present. 

t  There  is  printed  in  HiUchinsorCs  Hist.  Mass.  i.  300.  a  letter  which  gpves  the  particulars  of 
the  Narraganset  fight.  I  have  compared  it  with  the  original,  and  find  it  correct  in  the  main 
paurticulars.  He  mistakes  in  ascribmg  it  to  Major  Bradford,  for  it  is  signed  by  Juvwii  Oliver, 
a  Massachusetts  captain.  Hutchinson  copied  from  a  copy,  which  was  without  signature. 
He  omits  a  passage  concerning  Tift,  or  Tiffe,  who,  Oliver  says,  confirmed  his  narrative. 
Tliat  man  had  "  married  an  Indian,  a  Wompaiioag — and,  says  Oliver,  he  shot  20  times  at  us 
in  the  swam{>— was  taken  at  Providence,  [by  Captain  Fenner,\  Jan.  14tli — brought  to  us  the 
1  bill— executed  the  I8ih  ;  a  sad  wretch.  He  never  heard  a  sermon  but  once  this  14  vears  •■,  he 
never  heard  of  the  name  of  Jesns  Clirist.  His  father  going  to  recall  him,  lost  his  iicad,  and 
lies  uiiburied."  Hubbard  says,  (Narrative,  59,)  that  "he  was  condemned  to  tlie  the  tieaih  of 
a  traitor,"  and  traitors  of  those  days  were  quartered.  "As  to  his  religion,  he  was  found  aj 
ffiiorniit  as  an  heathen,  which,  no  ''oubt,  caused  the  fewer  tears  to  be  slied  al  his  faseraL 
A  sorrowful  record ! 
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tlontotlie  number  of  tlifir  foniitrynien,  coini)ared  with  that  .  f  the  army 
of  New  En<rl;infl  and  theirs,  at  the  fight  in  NarraganwH. 

Colonel  Church,  then  only  a  volunteer,  was  in  this  fight,  and  we  will  heat 
a  few  of  his  observations.  "By  this  time,  the  English  people  in  the  fort  had 
begun  to  set  fire  to  the  v.igwams  and  honses,  whiirh  Mr.  Church  labored 
hard  to  prevent ;  they  told  him  they  had  orders  from  the  general  to  burn 
them;  he  begged  them  to  forbear  until  he  had  disfonrsed  the  general." 
Then,  hastening  to  him,  lie  urged,  that  "the  wigwams  were  nuisket-proofj 
being  all  lined  with  baskets  and  tubs  of  grain,  and  other  provisions,  suffi- 
cient to  sup[)ly  the  whole  army  until  the  spring  of  the  year;  and  every 
wounded  man  might  have  a  good  warm  house  to  lodge  in;  which,  other- 
wise, would  necessarily  perish  with  the  storms  and  cold.  And,  moreover, 
that  the  army  hati  no  other  provision  to  trust  unto  or  depend  upon ;  that  he 
knew  that  Plymouth  forces  had  not  so  much  as  one  biscuit  left."  The  gen- 
eral was  for  acceding  to  Churches  }»roposition,  but  a  cajjtain  and  a  doctor 
prevented  it,  as  we  have  before  obsei'ved  ;  the  former  threatening  to  shoot 
the  general's  horse  under  him,  if  he  attempted  to  march  in,  and  the  latter 
Baid,  Church  should  bleed  to  death  like  a  dog,  (he  having  been  badly  wounded 
on  entering  the  fort,)  before  he  would  dress  his  wounds,  if  he  gave  sucli 
advice.  CAwrcA  then  juoceeds:  "And,  burning  up  all  the  houses  and  pro- 
visions in  the  fort,  the  army  returned  the  same  niglit  in  the  storm  and  cold. 
And,  I  sup[)ose,  every  one  that  is  ac<p)ainted  with  the  circumstances  of  that 
night's  march,  deei)ly  laments  the  miseries  that  attended  them ;  especially 
the  wounded  and  dying  men.  But  it  mercifully  came  to  pass  that  Capt. 
Andrew  Bdclver  aiTived  at  Mr.  Smithes,  [in  Narraganset,]  that  very  night  from 
Boston,  with  a  vessel  loaden  with  provisions  for  the  army,  who  must  other- 
wise have  [terished  for  want."  * 

After  the  English  army  had  gone  into  quartei-s  at  Wickford,  the  Connecticut 
troops  returned  home,  which  was  considered  very  detrimental  to  the  service 
by  the  other  colonies;  and  soon  after  a  reinforcement  of  1000  men  was  as- 
sembled at  Boston  and  ordered  to  the  assistiuice  of  their  countrymen.  In 
their  march  to  Narraganset  in  the  l)eginning  of  Jan.  1676,  tliey  suffered  intol- 
erably from  the  cohl ;  no  less  than  11  men  were  frozen  to  death,  and  many 
others  were  taken  sick  by  rejison  of  their  exposure  in  that  severe  season. 

Meanwhile  the  Indians  liad  sent  deputies  to  the  commander-in-chief  to  treat 
of  peace ;  but  it  wjis  judged  that  they  were  insincere  in  their  overtures,  and  no 
terms  were  settled.  While  mattei-s  were  thus  jirogressing,  Philip  removed  his 
provisions,  women  and  children  to  a  strong  place  protected  by  rocks,  in  a 
swamp,  about  20  miles  from  the  late  battle-ground  in  Narraganset,  into 
the  country  of  the  Nipmuka.  At  length,  the  weather  having  become  mild,  and 
the  Connecticut  forces  returned,  together  with  a  body  of  Mohegans  under 
Uncos,  it  was  resolved  to  suprise  Philip  in  his  rocky  fortress.  Accordingly 
the  army,  consisting  now  of  1600  men,  tnarched  out  on  this  enterprise.  On 
its  apj)roach,  the  Indians  abandoned  their  position  and  fled  farther  northward. 
They  were  pursued  a  small  distance,  and  about  60  or  70  of  them  killed  and 
taken,  ([)robably  women  and  children.)  The  army  soon  after  returned  home, 
and  was  chiefly  disbanded. 

On  27  Jan.,  while  the  army  was  pursuing  the  main  body  of  the  Indians, 
a  party  of  about  300  attacked  Mr.  fVUliam  Carpenter's  i)lantation,ar»d  attempted 
to  burn  his  house,  which  they  set  on  fire,  but  those  within  succeeded  in  put- 
ting it  out.  In  the  skirmish,  one  of  their  number  was  killed,  and  two  of  the 
whites  were  wounded.  The  assaulting  l)arty  collected  and  drove  off  from 
this  place  180  sheej),  50  large  cattle,  and  15  horses,  and  from  a  Mr.  Hdrris 
another  diove  of  cattle,  and  killed  his  negro  servantf 

Soon  after  this,  Philip,  with  many  of  his  followers,  left  that  part  of  the 

*  "  Our  wounded  men,  (in  number  about  1.50.)  being  dressed,  were  sent  into  Rhode  Lland, 
as  the  best  place  for  their  acc<>inino<lation  ;  where,  accordingly,  tliey  were  kindly  received 
br  the  i^overnor  and  others,  only  some  churlish  Quakers  were  not  free  to  entertain  them,  until 
f  ouipelled  by  the  governor.  Of  so  inhumane,  peevish  and  nnlowurd  a  disposition  arc  thesa 
^iilwls,  as  tidt  iti  vouchsafe  civility  to  those  I  hat  had  ventured  their  lives,  and  receive  I  daugerofM 
woun'ls  in  their  defence.."  Olil  Ind.  Chronicle,  74. 
Old  bidian  Chronicle,  53,  b'J.—Hubba.  d,  59. 
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country,  and  resiled  in  dfferent  places  upon  Conne  eticut  River,  Some  rej)ort 
that  lie  took  up  liis  residenci^  near  Ail)any,  and  tlial  Jie  solicited  the  Moimvvka 
to  aid  him  against  the  Englisli,  but  witiio;.t  success.. 

The  story  of  the  foul  stratagem  said  to  have  heen  resorted  to  hy  Philip 
for  this  object,  is,  if  true,  tlie  <leepest  stain  uj)on  his  ciiaracter.  According 
to  one  of  the  historians*  of  the  war,  it  was  reported  at  Boston,  in  the  end  of 
June,  or  beginning  of  July,  ](57(!,  that  "those  Indians  who  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Maucjuawogs,  (or  IMohawks,  i.  e.  man-eaters,)  had  lately  tidlen  upon 
Philip,  and  killed  40  of  his  men.  And  if  the  variance  between  Philip  and 
the  Mau(piawogs  came  to  pass,  as  is  commonly  reported  and  apprehended, 
there  was  a  marvellous  finger  of  God  in  it.  For  we  hear  that  Philip,  being 
this  winter  entertained  in  tiie  Mohawks'  country,  made  it  his  design  to  bree<l 
a  <]uarrel  between  the  English  and  thein ;  to  effect  which,  divers  of  our 
retuiiied  captives  do  report,  that  he  resolved  to  kill  some  scattering  Mohawks, 
jind  then  to  say  that  tlie  English  had  done  it ;  but  one  of  these,  whom  he 
thought  to  have  killed,  was  only  wounded,  and  got  away  to  his  countrymen, 
giving  them  to  understand  that  not  the  English,  but  Philip,  had  killed  the 
men  that  were  murdered  ;  so  that,  instead  of  bringing  the  Mohuwks  upon 
tlie  English,  he  brought  them  upon  himself" 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  "  Letters  to  London"  has  this  passage ^ 
concerning  Philip's  visit  to  the  3Ioliawks.  "  King  Philip,  and  some  of  these 
n<Hthern  Indians,  being  wandered  up  towards  Albany,  the  Mohucks  marched 
out  very  strong,  in  a  warlike  post\n-e,  upon  them,  putting  them  to  flight,  and 
})ursuiiig  them  as  far  as  Hassicke  River,  which  is  about  two  days'  march 
fi"om  the  east  siile  of  Hudson's  River  to  the  north-east,  killing  divers,  and 
bringing  away  some  ])risoners  with  great  pride  and  triimiph,  which  ill  suc- 
cess on  that  side,  where  they  did  not  exj)ect  any  enemy,  having  lately  en- 
deavored to  make  up  the  ancient  animosities,  did  very  much  daunt  and  dis- 
courage the  said  northern  ln<lians,  so  that  some  hundreds  came  in  and  sidi- 
mitted  themselves  to  the  English  at  Plimouth  colony,  and  Philip  himself  is 
rini  skulking  away  into  some  swamj),  with  not  above  ten  men  attending  him." 

Aldiough  Philip  was  suj)posed  to  be  beyond  the  frontier  by  some,  and  by 
others  to  be  "snugly  stowed  away  in  some  swamp,"  yet  his  warriors,  whether 
directed  by  him  in  person  or  not,  is  immaterial,  as  every  thing  was  done 
agaijist  the  English  that  could  well  be  under  such  Ijroken  circumstances  aa 
he  now  labore(L  On  the  iO  Feb.  1(570,  they  surprise<l  Lancaster  with  com- 
plete success,  the  particulars  of  whicli  we  shall  fully  narrate  in  our  next 
cha[)ter.  Eleven  days  after,  (21  Feb.)  about  300  Lidiuns  atta(;ked  Medfield, 
and  in  spite  of200  soldiei-s  stationed  there  to  guard  it,  burnt  about  .50  hou.ses, 
killed  18  of  its  inhabitants,  and  woimded  20  others.  Among  the  slain  were 
Lieutenant  ^ia?/w  and  his  wife:  the  latter  was  killed  accidentally  by  Cap- 
tnm  Jacob.  She  was  in  bed  in  a  chamber,  luuler  which  wjis  a  room  occuj)ied 
by  the  soldiers ;  as  Captain  Jacob  was  altout  to  leave  the  bouse,  iiis  gun  went 
off,  the  ball  from  which  passe<l  through  the  chamber  floor  and  killed  her. 

The  Inditms  managed  this  attack  with  their  usual  skill ;  having  placed  some 
of  their  number  prepared  with  fire  im])lements  in  various  pans  of  the  town, 
they  set  the  houses  on  fire,  "  as  it  were,"  says  Major  Gookin,  "  in  one  instant 
of  lime."  And  as  the  people  issued  out  of  them,  })artie8  lay  ready  and  shot 
them  down.  As  soon  as  the  whites  were  mustere«l  to  op])ose  thein,  they 
retired  over  the  bridge  towards  Sherburne,  and  set  it  on  fire,  so  that  the  sol- 
diei-s  could  not  ])ursue  them.  In  the  j)ride  of  their  success,  they  now  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  whites,  and  stuck  it  up  on  a  jjost  of  the  briilge.     It  reads, 

"  Know  by  this  paper,  that  the  Indians  that  thou  hast  provoked  to  lorath  and 
an^er  ivill  loar  this  21  years  if  you  loill.  There  are  many  Indians  yet.  IVe  come 
300  at  this  time.  You  must  consider  the  Indians  lose  nothing  but  their  life.  You 
must  lose  your  fair  houses  ami  cattle."\ 

On  the  13  March,  the  entire  town  of  Groton,  consisting  of  4'  houses;, 
was  burnt,  except  one  garrison,^  by  shots  from  which  several  Indians  were 
eaid  to  have  been  killed. 

*  Dr.  /.  Mather,  Brief  Hist.  38.  t  ("hronicle,  99. 

\  Gookin's  MS.  Hist.  Praying  Indians. — The  above  letter  \\d£  doubtless  w/ittcu  by  some  oJ 
the  Christian  Indians  who  had  joined  Plii/ip.  t 

6  la  our  Chronicle,  80,  it  is  said  that  Groton  weisbuml  on  the  14lh  :  that  Major  WUlanPs 
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Philip  hart  for  some  time  directed  matters  with  suca  address  that  hia 
enemies  could  not  tell  where  or  how  to  meet  him,  or  whether  he  actually 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  frontiers  or  not  But  there  can  he  little  doubt  of 
fiis  special  agency  and  direction  in  all  the  important  enterprises.  On  the  18 
March,  Northampton  was  assjiulted,  but  not  with  quite  as  good  success  as 
was  anticipated  by  the  besiegers ;  for  they  lost  eleven  men,  while  the  whites 
had  but  three  killed  and  six  wounded. 

On  the  27  March,  a  large  Imdy  of  300  Indians,  as  was  suftposed,  were 
discovered  encamped  not  far  from  Marlborough,  which  they  had  bunit  the 
day  before.  A  company  of  men  belonging  to  that  town,  attached  theniselves 
to  a  ntimber  of  soldiers  under  one  Lieutenant  Jacobs,  wlio,  falling  uj)on  them 
in  the  night  while  they  were  a.sleep  in  their  wigAvams,  killed  and  wounded 
about  40  of  them,  without  any  loss  to  themselves. 

The  Indians  seem  to  have  resolved  that  this  midnight  ass<is9ination  should 
not  go  long  unrequited,  and  events  so  determined,  as  what  we  are  al)out  to 
relate  will  fully  exem|)lify.  On  the  morning  of  the  20  April,  the  largest 
body  of  Indians  which  had  at  any  time  appeai-ed,  attacked  Sudbury,  an«l 
before  resistinice  coid<l  l>e  made,  set  fire  lo  several  buildings,  which  were 
consumed.  The  inhabitants,  however,  made  a  brave  sumd,  and  were  soon 
joined  by  some  soldiers  from  Watertown,  under  Captain  Hugh  Mason ;  and 
the  Indians  retreated  over  the  bridge,  anfl  were  prevented  from  doing  any 
further  miwhief  during  the  day,  against  Sudbury. 

Some  of  the  people  of  Concord  hearing  of  the  distress  at  Sudbury,  sallied 
forth  for  its  jirotection.  As  they  approached  a  garrison  house,  they  discovered 
a  few  Indians,  and  pursued  theiri.  These,  as  it  proved,  were  a  decoy,  and 
they  soon  .found  tliemselves  ambushed  on  every  side.  They  fouglit  with 
desperation,  but  were  all,  except  one,  cut  off,  lieing  eleven  in  numl>er.  Thia 
affair  took  place  immediately  after  Ca|)tain  Wadsworih  had  marched  from 
Sudbmy  with  70  men  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Marlborough ;  and  the 
news  of  the  situation  of  the  place  he  had  just  left  reached  his  destination  as 
soon  as  he  did  ;  and  although  he  had  marched  all  the  day  and  night  l»efore,  and 
his  men  almost  exhausted  with  fatigue,  yet,  taking  Captain  Brocklebank  and 
about  ten  men  from  the  garrison  at  Marlborough,  he  marched  directly  back 
for  Sudbury.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  they  arrived  within  almut  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  tov\Ti,  near  where  a  body  of  about  500  Indians  had  pre- 
pared an  ambush  behind  the  hills.  From  tlience  they  sent  out  two  or  thre»» 
of  their  party,  who  crossed  the  march  of  the  English,  and,  l>eing  discovered 
by  them,  affected  to  fly  through  fear,  to  flecoy  them  into  a  pursuit.  This 
stratagem  succeeded,  and  with  great  boldness  the  Indians  l)egan  the  attack. 
For  some  time  the  English  maintained  good  order,  and,  having  r(?treated  to 
an  adjacent  hill,  lost  but  five  men  for  near  four  hours.  Meantime  the  Indians 
had  lost  a  great  nuiul)er,  which  so  increased  their  rage  that  they  resolved  to 
put  in  practice  another  stratagem,  which  it  seems  they  had  not  Iwfore  thouglit 
of.  They  immediately  set  the  woods  on  fire  to  windward  of  the  English, 
which  spread  with  great  rapidity,  owing  to  an  exceeding  high  wind  and 
the  dryness  of  the  grass  and  other  combustibles.  Tliis  stratagem  likewise 
succeeded,  even  better  than  the  first;  that,  although  it  sen'ed  to  bring  on  the 
attack,  was  near  proving  fatal  to  its  originators,  but  this  was  crowned  with 
complete  success.  The  fury  of  the  flames  soon  drove  the  English  from  their 
advantageous  position,  which  gave  the  Indians  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon 
them  with  their  tomahawks !  Many  were  now  able  to  fall  upon  one,  and 
resistance  fast  diminished.  All  but  about  twenty  were  killed  or  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  contjuerors ;  among  the  former  were  the  two  captains;  some 
of  those  that  escaped  took  shelter  in  a  mill  not  far  off,  and  were  saved  bv 
the  arrival  of  a  few  men  under  Captain  Prentice,  and  a  company  under 
Cai)tiiin  Crowell.  Both  of  these  officers  and  tlieir  men  very  narrowly  es- 
caped the  fate  of  fVadsworthr*    As  the  former  was  about  to  fall  into  a  fatal 

houfte  was  burnt  first,  and  that  "  afterwards  ihey  destroyed  65  more  there,  leaving  but  six 
houses  siandiiig  in  the  whole  town." 

*  "  So  insolent  were  tlie  Indians  grown  w>on  their  first  success  against  Captain  Warlsmorth, 
that  they  sent  us  word,  to  provide  store  of^ood  ciieer  j  for  iliey  intended  lo  dine  with  us  [at 
BostoiiJ  on  the  election  day."     Chronicle,  §5. 
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snare,  he  was  rescued  by  a  company  from  a  gh/rison  ;  and  a.s  the  latter  ap- 
proached Su(ll)ury,  he  saved  himself' by  pursuing  an  unexpected  route  ;  and, 
though  attacked,  he  succeeded  in  fighting  i;is  way  through  the  Indians  with 
a  loss  only  of  six  or  seven  of  his  men.  Cajrtain  Crowdl^s  arrival  at  this  time 
was  accidental,  though  fortunate  ;  being  on  his  return  from  Quaimog,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  that  garrison.*  With  this  great  achievement 
ended  the  chief  operations  in  Massachusetts ;  and  we  have  now  to  return 
towards  Plimouth. 

When  success  no  longer  attended  Philip  in  Massachusetts,  those  of  liia 
allies  whom  he  had  seduced  into  the  war,  uj»braided  and  accuseil  him  of 
I»ringing  all  their  misfortunes  upon  them  ;  that  they  had  no  cause  of  war 
airainst  the  English,  and  had  not  engaged  in  it  but  for  his  solicitations;  and 
many  of  the  tribes  scattered  themselves  in  different  directions.  With  ail 
that  would  follow  him,  as  a  last  retreat,  Philip  returned  to  Pokanoket.  The 
Pecomi)tuck  or  Deerfield  Indians  were  among  the  first  who  abandoned  his 
cause,  and  many  of  the  other  Nipmucks  and  Narragansets  soon  followed 
their  example. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  he  attempted  to  surprise  Taunton,  but  was  repulsedf. 
His  camp  was  now  at  Matapoiset  The  English  came  upon  him  here,  under 
Captain  Church,  who  cai)tured  many  of  his  ])eople,  but  he  escaped  over 
Taunton  River,  as  he  had  done  a  year  before,  but  in  the  opj)osite  direction, 
and  screened  himself  once  more  in  the  woods  of  Pocasset.  He  used  many 
stratagems  to  cut  off  Captain  Church,  and  seems  to  liave  watched  and  fol- 
lowed hifn  from  j)lace  to  place,  until  the  end  of  this  month ;  but  he  wjus 
continually  losing  one  company  of  his  men  after  another.  Some  scouts 
ascertained  that  he,  and  many  of  bis  men,  were  at  a  certain  place  upon 
Taunton  River,  and,  from  appearances,  were  about  to  repass  it.  His  camp 
•was  now  at  this  i)lace,  and  tlie  chief  of  his  warriors  witli  him.  Some  sol- 
diei-s  from  Bridgewater  fell  upon  them  here,  on  Sunday,  July  30,  and  kill«Ml 
ten  warriors ;  but  Philip,  having  disguised  himself,  escaped.^  His  uncle, 
M'kompoin,  was  among  the  slain,  and  his  own  sister  taken  i)risoner. 

The  late  attempt  by  Philip  ujjon  Taunton  had  caused  the  people  of  IJrirlge- 
«vater  to  be  more  watchful,  and  some  were  continually  on  tiie  scout.  Some 
time  in  the  day,  Saturday,  29  July,  four  men,  as  they  were  ranging  the  woods, 
discovered  one  Indian,  and,  rightly  judging  there  were  more  at  hand,  made 
all  haste  to- inform  the  other  iidiabitants  of  Bridgewater  of  their  discovery 
Comfort  Ifillis  and  Joseph  Edson  were  "jjressed"  to  go  "  post"  to  the  govern- 
or of  Plimouth,  at  Marshfield,  who  "went  to  Plimouth  with  them,  the 
next  day,  [30  July,]  to  send  Captain  CAurcA  with  liiscom|tany.  And  Captain 
Church  ca)ne  witli  them  to  Monponset  on  the  sabbath,  and  came  no  further 
that  day,  he  told  them  he  would  meet  them  the  next  day."  Here  IVUlis  and 
Edson  lefl  him,  and  arrived  at  home  in  the  evening.  Upon  hearing  of  the 
airival  of  Church  in  their  neighborhood,  21  men  "  went  out  on  Monday,  suji- 
posing  to  meet  with  Ca|)tain  Church ;  but  they  came  upon  tlie  enemy  and 
fought  with  them,  and  took  17  of  them  alive,  and  also  irmch  ])lunder.  And 
they  all  returned,  and  not  one  of  them  fell  by  the  enemy ;  and  received  no 
help  from  Church?''  This  account  is  given  from  an  old  manuscript,  but  who 
its  author  was  is  not  certain.^  ChurclCs  account  diff'ers  considerably  from  it. 
Ho  says,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  and  his  comi)any  marched 
from  rhmouth,  "  they  heai-d  a  smart  firing  at  a  distance  from  tliem,  but  it 

•  Old  Indian  Chronicle  79,  92,  9S.—HiMard,  SO.— Goohin's  MS.  Hisl.— A  son  of  Captain 
Wadsioortli  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  upon  the  place  of  this  fig'hl,  with  an  inscriptii  a 
upon  it,  which  lime  has  discovered  to  be  erroneous  in  some  of  its  historical  particulars.  It 
was  recently  standing  to  the  west  of  Sudbury  causeway,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
great  road  that  leads  from  Boston  to  Worcester.     Hoijt,  122.  Hoiims,  i.  380. 

t  A  captive  ne^ro  made  his  escape  from  FkUip's  men,  and  gave  notice  of  their  intention  j 
"  whereupon  the  uihabitants  stood  upon  their  guard,  and  souldiers  were  limously  sent  in  to 
them  for  their  relief  and  defence."     P reralenr.y  of  Prayer,  8. 

X  "  'Tis  said  that  he  had  newly  cut  off  his  hair,  that  he  might  not  be  known."  Httibara. 
Nar.  101.      . 

$  It  is  published  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  his  valuable  account  of  Bridgewater,  and  supposed  tji  liav« 
Ifticn  written  by  Comfort  Willis,  named  above.     See  2  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vii.  157. 
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{'CJng  near  night,  and  the  firing  of  short  continuance,  they  missed  the  place, 
!iud  went  inlo  Biidgewater  town." 

On  the  1  August,  tlie  intrepid  Church  came  U])on  Philip's  head-quarters, 
killed  and  took  al»ont  130  of  iiis  peojde,  Philip  iiijnselt'very  narrowly  escap- 
ing. Such  was  his  precipitation,  that  he  lell  all  his  wampum  behind,  and  hia 
wife  and  son  fell  into  the  hands  of  Church, 

No  sooner  had  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  Indians  begun  to  attract 
p.ttentioii,  (which,  however,  was  not  until  a  long  time  afler  they  had  been 
destroyed,)  much  inquiry  was  made  concerning  the  fate  of  this  son  of  the 
ikmiius  Metacomei ;  and  it  was  not  until  considerable  time  liad  elapsed,  that 
it  was  discovered  that  he  was  sold  into  slavery!  It  is  gi'atifying  to  learn 
what  did  become  of  him,  although  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  must  cause  pain 
in  every  humane  breast ;  not  more  for  the  lot  of  young  Metacomet,  than  lor 
the  wretched  depravity  of  the  niuids  of  tliose  who  advised  and  executed  tlie 
decree  of  slavery  upon  him. 

Great  nund»ers  oi'  Philip's  people  were  sold  for  slaves  in  foreign  coimtries. 
In  the  beginning  of  tlie  war  Captain  Mosdy  captured  80,  who  were  confined 
rx  Plimouth.  In  Septend>er  following,  178  were  put  on  board  a  vessel  coiu- 
inanded  by  Capt^tin  Sprague,  who  sailed  from  Plimouth  with  them  for  Spairu 

Church*  relates  the  attack  of  Aug.  1  upon  the  flying  cliief  as  follows: — 
"Next  morning,  [alter  the  skirmish  in  which  ^'}kkx)mpoin  was  killed,]  Cant. 
Church  moved  very  early  with  his  company,  which  v/as  increased  by  many  of 
Hridgewater  that  listed  un«ler  him  for  that  expedition,  an<l,  by  their  |)iloting, 
he  soon  came,  very  still,  to  the  top  o+' the  gtriai  'u«e  which  the  enemy  had 
f:dlen  across  the  river;  and  the  captain  s|)ied  an  Indian  sitting  upon  the 
stump  of  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  he  clap]>ed  his  gim  up,  and  had 
doubtless  des})atched  him,  but  that  one  of  his  own  Lidians  called  liastily  to 
him  not  to  fire,  for  he  believed  it  was  «ine  of  his  own  men  :  ujion  which  the 
Indian  upon  the  stump  looked  about,  and  Capt.  Churches  Indiaji,  seeing  his 
face,  perceived  his  mistake,  for  he  knew  him  to  lie  Philip;  clapped  up  his 
gim  and  fire«l,  but  it  was  too  late;  for  Philip  immediately  threw  himself  off 
the  stump,  leaped  down  a  bank  on  the  side  of  the  river,  and  made  his  escape. 
Capt.  Churchman  soon  as  possible, got  over  the  river, smd  scattered  in  quest  of 
Philip  and  his  company,  but  the  enemy  scattered  and  fled  every  way;  but  he 
picked  up  a  considerable  many  of  their  women  and  children,  among  which 
\vere  Philip^s  wife  and  son  of  about  nine  years  old."  The  remainder  of  llie 
fiav  was  spent  in  pursuing  the  flying  Philip,  who,  with  his  Narragansets,  was 
still  formidable.  They  |)icked  up  many  jirisoners,  li-om  whom  they  learned 
tlie  force  of  those  of  whom  tliey  were  in  pursuit.  At  night.  Church  ivas-under 
obligation  to  return  to  his  men  he  had  lefV,  but  connnissioned  LAghtfoot,  cap- 
tain, to  lead  a  ])aity  on  discoveiy.  Lightfoot  returneil  in  the  morning  with 
pood  success,  having  made  an  important  discoveiy,  and  taken  13  prisoners. 
Church  immediately  set  out  to  follow  up  their  a«lvaiitage  He  soon  came 
'.vhere  they  had  made  fires,  and  shortly  after  overtook  their  women  and  chil- 
ilren,  who  "were  faint  and  tired,"  and  who  informed  them  "that  Philip,  with 
K  gi'eat  nund>er  of  the  enemy,  were  a  little  liefore."  It  was  almost  sunset 
when  they  came  near  enough  to  observe  them,  and  "  Philip  soon  came  to  a 
Mop,  and  fell  to  breaking  and  chopping  wood,  to  make  fires ;  and  a  great 
^loise  they  made."  Church,  concentrating  his  followers,  formed  them  into  a 
circle,  and  set  down  "  without  any  noise  or  fire."  Their  j)risoners  showed 
,'fl-eat  signs  of  fear,  but  were  easily  put  in  confidence  by  the  conciliatory  con- 
tiuct  o\'  Chxach.  Thus  stood  matters  in  Churches  camp  through  the  night  "jf 
tlie  2  August,  1676.  At  dawn  of  «lay,  he  told  his  prisoners  they  must  remain 
btill  where  they  were,  until  the  fight  was  over,  (for  he  now  had  every  re.'xson 
Co  expect  a  severe  one  shorily  to  follow,)  "or,  as  soon  as  the  firing  ceju«!e<l, 
ihey  must  follow  the  tnicks  of  his  company,  mid  come  to  tliem.  (An  Indian 
t3  next  to  a  bloodhound  to  follow  a  track.)  "f 

It  being  now  light  enough  to  make  the  onset,  Ckwrch  sent  fonvard  two 
»)ldiers  to  learn  Philip''s  position.  Philip,  no  less  wary,  had,  at  the  same 
time,  sent  out  two    spies,  to  see  if  any  were  in  pui-suit  of  him.    The  re- 

•  Hisu  FhUip's  War.  38,  e4.  4to.  f  Ibid.  39. 
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speclive  spies  of  tli«  two  famous  chiefs  gave  the  alarm  to  botli  camps  at  the 
8«ne  time;  hut,  unhappily  for  Philip,  his  antagonist  wiis  prepared  for  the 
event,  while  he  was  not.  "All  fled  at  the  first  tidings,  [of  the  spies,]  left 
their  kettles  hoiling,  and  meat  roasting  ujton  their  wooden  spits,  and  run 
into  a  swamp  with  no  other  breakfast,  than  what  Capt.  Church  afterwards 
treated  them  with."  Church  sent  his  Ueuteniuit,  Mr.  laaac  Hotvland,  on  oim 
side  of  the  swamp,  while  himself  ran  upon  the  other,  each  with  a  small 
party,  hoping,  as  the  swamp  was  small,  to  |)revent  the  escape  of  any.  Ex- 
pecting that  when  Philip  should  discover  the  English  at  the  farther  extremi- 
ty of  the  swamp,  he  would  turn  back  in  his  own  track,  and  so  escape  at  the 
same  |)lace  he  entered,  Church  had,  therefore,  stationed  an  ainhush  to  entrap 
him  ill  such  an  event.  But  the  wariness  of  Philip  disa{)pointed  liim.  He, 
thinking  that  the  English  would  pursue  him  into  the  swamp,  liad  formed  an 
amhush  for  them  also,  but  was,  in  like  manner,  disappointed.  He  had,  at 
the  s.ime  time,  sent  forward  a  baud  of  his  warriors,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Church  and  Howland.  They,  at  first,  attempted  to  fly,  and  then  offered  re- 
sistance ;  but  Church  ordered  Matthias*  to  tell  them  the  impracticability  of 
such  a  ste|t.  He  accordingly  called  to  them,  and  said,  "  If  they  fy-ed  one  gun 
tliey  tvere  all  dead  inen."  This  threat,  with  the  presence  of  the  English  and 
Indians,  so  amazed  them,  that  they  suffered  "the  English  to  come  and  take 
the  guns  out  of  their  hands,  when  they  were  both  charged  and  cocked." 
Having  secured  these  with  a  guard,  armed  with  the  guns  just  taken  from 
them.  Church  |)resses  through  the  swamp  in  search  of  Philip^  towards  thu 
end  at  which  that  chief  had  entered.  Having  waited  until  he  had  no  ho])es 
of  ensnaring  Captain  Church,  Philip  now  moved  on  after  tlie  comj)any  he 
iiad  sent  forward,  and  thus  the  two  parties  met.  The  English  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  discovery,  and,  covered  by  trees,  made  the  first  fire. 
Philip  stood  his  ground  for  a  time,  and  maintained  a  desperate  fight;  but,  a 
main  body  of  his  warriors  having  been  captured,  which,  by  this  time,  he 
began  to  a|)])rehend,  as  they  did  not  come  to  his  aid,  he,  therefore,  fled  back 
to  the  i)oint  where  he  entered  the  swamp,  and  thus  fell  into  a  second  am- 
bush. Here  the  English  were  worsted,  having  one  of  their  number  slain, 
viz.  IVtomas  Lucas,  t  of  Plimouth :  thus  escaped,  for  a  few  days,  Philip  and 
some  of  his  best  captains:  such  were  Tu^a/juin  and  Taioson.  This  was 
August  the  3d,  and  Philip's  numbers  had  decreased,  since  the  1st,  173,  by 
the  exertions  of  Church.  | 

Philip,  having  now  but  few  followers  left,  v/as  driven  from  place  to  place,, 
and  lastly  to  his  ancient  seat  near  Pokanoket     The  English,  for  a  long  time,, 
had  endeavored  to  kill  him,  but  could  not  find  him  off  his  guard ;  for  he  • 
was  always  the  first  who  was  apprized  of  their  approach.     He  having  put  tO' 
death  one  of  his  own  men  for  advising  him  to  make  peace,  this  mt.n's- 
brother,  whose  name  was  .^Zt/ennan,  fearing  the  same  fate,  deserted  bim,. 
and  gave  Captain  Church  an  account  of  his  situation,  and  offered  to  lead  him 
to  his  camp.     Early  on  Saturday  morning,  12  Aug.,  Church  came  to  tho 
swamj)  where  Philip  was  encamped,  and,  before  he  was  discovered,  had  '■ 
placed  a  guard  about  it,  so  as  to  encompass  it,  except  a  small  place.     He 
then  ordered  Capitain  Golding  §  to  rush  into  the  swamp,  and  fall  upon  Phihp  < 
in  his  camp ;   which  he  immediately  did — but  was  discovered  as  he  ap- 
proached, and,  as  usual,  Philip  was  the  first  to  fly.     Having  but  just  awaked, 
from  sleep,  and  having  on  but  a  p.irt  of  his  clothes,  he  fled  with  all  hih- 
might.     Coming  directly  upon  an  Englishman  and  an  Indian,  who  composed 
»  part  of  the  ambush  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  the  Englishman's  gun  missed 
Sre,  but  Alderman,  the  Indian,  whose  gun  was  loaded  with  two  balls,  "  sen! 

*  Oie  of  Church's  Indian  soldiers,  but  of  whom  he  makes  no  mention. 

t  An  improvident  fellow,  given  to  intoxication,  and,  from  Church's  expression  about  hia 
being  killed,  "  not  being  so  careful  as  he  might  have  been,"  :t  leaves  room  to  doubt  whethei 
he  were  not,  at  this  lime,  under  the  effects  of  liquor.  He  had  been  often  fined,  and  once 
whipped,  for  getting  drunk,  beating  his  wife  and  children,  defaming  the  character  of  deceased 
niiigistrates,  and  other  misdemeanors. 

I  Church,  il.     In  the  account  of  Tatoson,  Church's  narrajve  is  continued. 

^  Captain  Roger  Goulden,  of  R.  I.  Plimouth  granted  bin  lUO  a'  res  of  land  on  Pocasae^ 
io  1676,  for  his  eminent  services.    Plim.  Records, 
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one  tlirongh  hii  heart,  and  another  not  above  tw  a  ii.ches  from  it    He  fell 
upon  his  liice  ii   the  mud  and  water,  with  his  gun  under  him." 

"  Cold,  with  the  beast  he  slew,  he  sleeps ; 
O'er  him  no  filial  spirit  weeps  j 

Even  that  ho  lived,  is  for  his  conqueror's  tongue; 
By  foes  alone  his  dpath-son^r  must  be  sung} 

No  chronicles  but  theirs  shall  tell 

His  mournful  doom  to  future  limes ; 

May  tl'.ese  upon  his  virtues  dwell, 

And  in  his  fate  forget  his  crimes."— Sprague. 

The  name  of  the  man  stationed  with  Alderman  was  Caleb  Cook,*  who  had 
shared  in  many  of  Churches  hazardous  expeditions  before  the  present.  See- 
ing that  he  could  not  have  tiie  lionor  of  killing  Philip,  he  was  desirous,  if 
possible,  of  having  a  memento  of  the  mighty  exploit.  He  therefore  prevailed 
upon  Aldennan  to  exchange  guns  with  liim.  This  gun  was  kept  in  the  family 
until  the  present  century,  when  the  late  Isaac  Lothrop,  Esq.  of  Plimouth  ob- 
tained the  lock  of  it  from  Mr.  Siflvamis  Cook,  late  of  Kingston.  Sylvaniis 
was  great-grandson  of  Caleb.\  The  stock  and  barrel  of  the  gun  are  still  re- 
tained by  the  descendants  of  the  name  of  Cook.l  There  is  a  gun-lock  shown 
in  the  library  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  said  to  be  the  same  which  Jildennnn 
used  in  shooting  Philip.  This  Alderman  was  a  subject  of  H'tttavioo,  who,  in 
the  commencement  of  this  war,  went  to  the  governor  of  Plimouth,  and  de- 
sired to  remain  in  peace  with  the  English,  and  immediately  took  up  his  resi- 
dence upon  an  island,  remote  from  the  tribes  engaged  in  it.  Kut,  after  Philip 
had  returned  to  his  own  coinitry.  Alderman,  upon  some  occasion,  visited 
him.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  learned  the  fiite  of  his  brother  before 
spoken  of;  or  he  may  have  been  killed  in  his  j)resence.  This  caused  his 
flight  to  tlie  English,  which  he  thought,  )»robably,  the  last  resort  lor  ven- 
geance. He  "  came  down  Irom  thence,  says  Church ;  (where  Philip^s  camp 
now  was,)  on  to  Sand  Point  over  against  Trips,  and  hollow'd.  and  made 
signs  to  be  fetch'd  over"  to  the  island.  He  wjts  immediately  brought  over, 
and  gave  the  information  desired.  Captain  Church  had  but  just  arrived  upon 
Rhode  Island,  and  was  about  eight  miles  from  the  upper  end,  where  Alder- 
man landed.  He  had  been  at  home  but  a  few  minutes,  when  "  they  spy'd 
two  horsemen  coming  a  great  pace,"  and,  as  he  pro|)hesied,  "  they  came  with 
tydings."  Major  Sanford  and  Capt.  Golding  were  the  horsemen,  "  who 
immediately  ask'd  Capt.  Church  what  he  would  give  to  hear  some  news  of  Philip. 
He  reply'd.  That  was  ivhat  he  wanted^  The  expedition  was  at  once  entered 
upon,  and  Aldennan  went  as  their  pilot.     But  to  return  to  the  fsill  of  Philip  : — 

"By  this  time,"  continues  Church,  "the  enemy  perceived  they  were  way- 
laid on  the  east  side  of  the  swamp,  tacked  short  about,"  and  were  led  out  of 
their  dangerous  situation  by  the  great  Captain  Annatoon.  "  The  man  that 
had  shot  down  Philip  ran  with  all  speed  to  Capt.  Chirch,  and  informed  him 
of  his  exploit,  who  commanded  him  to  he  silent  about  it,  and  let  no  man 
more  know  it  until  they  had  drove  the  swamp  clean  ;  but  when  they  had 
drove  the  swamp  through,  and  found  the  enemy  had  escaped,  or  at  least  the 
most  of  them,  and  the  sun  now  iij),  and  the  dew  so  gone  that  they  coidd  not 
easily  track  them,  the  whole  com|)any  met  together  at  the  place  where  the 
enemy's  night  shelter  was,  and  then  Capt.  Church  gave  them  the  news  of 
Philip's  death.  Upon  which  the  whole  army§  gave  three  loud  huzzas. 
CapL  Church  ordered  his  body  to  be  judled  out  of  the  mire  on  to  the  upland. 
So  some  of  CapU  Churches  Indians  look  hold  of  him  by  his  stockings,  aJid 

*  Baytifs,  in  his  N  Plymouth,  ii.  168,  says  his  name  was  Francis ;  but  as  he  gives  no  author- 
hy,  we  adhere  to  older  authority, 

t  This  Oateb  Cook  was  son  of  Jacob,  of  Plimouth,  and  was  born  there  29  Mar.  1651.  He 
had  twoor  more  brothers;  Jacob,  born  \V  May,  165.3,  and  Francis,  5  Ja...  1663 — +.  Hence 
it  is  noL.probable  that  Francis  was  a  soldier  at  tiiis  time,  as  he  was  only  in  ti%  lillli  year. 

X  Cot.  'Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  63. 

^Eighteen  English  and  twenty-two  Indians  constituted  his  army  a  week  befoie ;  tritwe 
know  not  how  many  were  at  the  taking  of  Philip,  though  we  may  sup[x>se  aboiU  the  same 
Number.  Hence  this  e^nHition  cost  the  colony  £9. 
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some  by  his  small  breeches,  bein^  otherwise  naked,  and  drew  him  through 
the  mud  into  the  upland ;  and  a  doleful,  great,  naked  dirty  beast,  he  looked 
like."  Captain  Church  then  said,  "  Forasmuch  as  he  has  caused  many  an  £nfr- 
lishman^s  body  to  lie  unbvned  and  rot  above  ground,  not  one  of  his  hones  shall  o« 
hwrved!'" 

With  the  CTeat  chief,  fell  five  of  his  most  trusty  followers,  one  of  whom 
was  his  chief  captain's  son,*  and  the  very  Indian  who  fired  the  first  gun  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war. 

"  Philip  having  one  veiy  remarkable  hand,  being  much  scarred,  occasictiod 
by  the  splitting  of  a  pistol  in  it  formerly,  Capt.  Church  gave  the  head  and 
that  hand  to  Alderman,  the  Indian  who  shot  him,  to  show  to  such  gentle,  nen 
as  would  bestow  gratuities  upon  him ;  and  accordingly  he  got  many  a 
penny  by  it."  f 

The  barbarous  usage  of  beheading  and  quartering  traitors  was  now  exe- 
cuted upon  the  fallen  Philip.  Churdi,  "calling  his  old  Indian  executioner, 
bid  him  behead  and  quarter  him.  Accordingly,  he  came  with  his  hatchet, 
and  stood  over  him,  but  liefore  he  struck,  he  made  a  small  speech,  directing 
it  to  Philip  "  saying,  "  You  have  been  a  very  greed  man,  and  have  made  many  a 
man  afraid  of  you ;  but  so  big  as  you  be  I  will  now  chop  your  ass  for  you."  He 
tlien  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  his  orders. 

His  head  was  sent  to  Plimouth,  where  it  was  exposed  upon  a  gibbet  for 
20  years,  and  one  of  his  hands  to  Boston,  where  it  was  exhibited  in  savage 
triumph,  and  his  mangled  body  was  denied  the  right  of  sepulture.  It  having 
been  quartered,  was  hung  upon  four  trees,  and  there  left  as  a  monument  of 
uhocking  barlmrity. 

Churai  and  his  company  returned  to  the  island  the  same  day,  and  arrived 
with  the  prisoners  at  Plimouth  two  days  after,  namely,  Tuesday,  August  15, 
"  ranging  through  all  the  woods  in  their  way."  They  now  "  received  their 
premium,  which  was  30  shillings  per  head,"  for  all  enemies  killed  or  taken, 
"  instead  of  all  wages,  and  Philip''s  head  went  at  the  same  price."  JVUs 
amounted  to  only  four  and  sixpence  a-piece,  "  which  was  all  the  reward  they 
liad,  except  the  honor  of  killing  Philip." 

Having  in  the  year  1824  visited  the  memorable  retreat  of  the  Wampanoag 
sachems,  we  can  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  its  situation.  There  is  a 
natural  angidar  excavation,  in  an  almost  pei-pendicular  rock,  about  6  or  7  feet 
fi-orn  its  base,  where  it  is  said  Philip  and  some  of  his  chief  men  were  sur- 
prised on  the  morning  of  the  12  August.  We  have  in  the  Life  of  MassasoU 
described  Mount  Hope,  and  it  is  at  the  north  jtait  of  it  that  the  high  rock  is 
situated ;  variously  estimated  from  30  to  50  feet  in  height,  and  is  nearly  2 
miles  from  the  village  of  Hristol.  From  the  seat,  or  throne  of  King  Philip 
as  some  have  called  it,  a  fine  view  of  Mount  Hope  Bay  opens  upon  us.  Neai 
the  foot  of  the  rock  is  a  fine  spring  of  water,  known  to  this  day  by  the 
name  of  Philip's  Spring. 

Mr.  Mden,  the  curious  collector  of  epitaphs,  says  "  the  late  Lieut.  Gov. 
Bradford,  [who  died  at  Bristol  in  1808,1  in  early  life,  knew  an  aged  squaw, 
who  was  one  of  Philip's  tribe,  was  well  acquainted  with  this  sagamore  in 
her  youthful  daj's,  and  had  often  been  in  his  wigwam.  The  information, 
tl  trough  her,  is,  therefore,  very  direct,  as  to  the  identical  spot,  where  he  fixed 
his  abode.  It  was  a  few  steps  south  of  Capt.  James  JDe  JVolfe's  summer 
house,  near  the  brow  of  a  hill,  but  no  vestige  of  the  wigwam  remains. 
The  eastern  side  of  this  hill  is  very  steep,  vastly  more  so  than  that  at  Horse 
Neck,  down  which  the  intrepid  Putnam  trotted  his  sure-footed  steed,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  a  knight  of  the  tenth  century."  "  When  ChwrcKs  men 
were  about  to  rush  upon  Philip,  he  is  said  to  have  evaded  them  by  spring- 
ing from  his  wigwam  as  they  were  entering  it,  and  rolling,  like  a  hogshead, 
down  the  precipice,  which  looks  towards  the  bay.  Having  reached  the 
lower  part  of  this  frightful  ledge  of  rocks,  without  breaking  his  bones,  h^ 
got  uj)on  his  feet,  and  ran  along  the  shore  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  alioul 
100  rods,  and  endeavored  to  screen  himself  in  a  swamp,  then  a  quagniirn 
but  now  terra  firma." 

*  Very  probably  a  son  of  Uttcompoin,  or  Woonashum.  f  Philip's  War. 
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How  much  of  the  abovt,  s  apocryplial  i»  uncertain,  but  thut  n  part  of  it 
is  I  have  no  douht.  That  Philip's  camp  was  near  the  top  of  Mount  Hope  at 
the  time  he  was  surprised,  is  contrary  to  rational  conclusiou,  but  seems 
ratlier  to  have  l)cen  fixed  there  by  the  imagination  of  some  one,  for  the 
pleasure  it  might  afford  them  in  contemplating  the  maimer  of  tlie  cWefs 
escape  by  rolling  down  a  rugged  precipice. 

During  the  bloody  contest,  the  pious  fathers  wrestled  long  and  often  with 
tlieir  God,  in  j)rayer,  that  he  would  prosper  tlieir  arms  and  deliver  tlieir 
enemies  into  their  hands;  and  when,  upon  stated  days  of  prayer,  the  Indians 
gained  advantage,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  rebuke  of  Providence,  and  ani- 
mated them  to  greater  sincerity  and  fervor ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  their 
arms  prevailed  upon  such  days,  it  was  viewed  as  an  immediate  interposition 
in  their  favor.  The  philosophic  mind  will  be  shocked  at  the  expressions  of 
Bome,  very  eminent  in  that  day  for  piety  and  excellence  of  moral  life.  Dr. 
Increase  Mather,*  in  speaking  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  in  bringing  about  the 
destruction  of  the  Lidians,  says,  "Nor  could  they  [the  English]  cease  crying 
to  the  Lord  against  Philip,  until  they  had  prayed  the  bullet  into  his  heart. 
And  in  s|)eaking  of  the  slaughter  of  Philip's  people,  at  Narraganset,  he  says, 
•*  We  have  heard  of  two-and-twenty  Indian  captains,  slain  afl  of  them,  and 
brought  down  to  hell  in  one  day."  Again,  in  speaking  of  a  chief  who  had 
sneered  at  tlie  English  religion,  and  who  had,  "  witlial,  added  a  most  hideous 
blasj)hemy,  immediately  upon  which  a  bullet  took  him  in  the  head,  and 
dashed  out  his  brains,  sending  his  cursed  soul  in  a  moment  amongst  the 
devils,  and  blasphemers,  in  hell  forever."  f 

The  low  and  vulgar  epithets  J  sneeringly  cast  upon  the  Indians  by  their 
English  contem[>oraries  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  a  single  individual,  but  to 
the  English  in  general.§  It  is  too  obvious  that  the  early  historians  viewed 
the  Indians  as  inferior  beings,  and  some  went  so  far  as  hardly  to  allow  them 
to  he  human. 

Like  Massasotty  Philip  always  opposed  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  his  people.  When  Mr.  Eliot  urged  upon  him  its  great  importance, 
he  said  he  cared  no  more  for  the  gospel  than  he  did  for  a  button  upon  his 
coat.  II  This  does  not  very  well  agree  with  the  account  of  Mr.  Gookin, 
respecting  Philip's  feelings  upon  religious  matters;  at  least,  it  shows  that 
there  was  a  time  when  he  was  willing  to  listen  to  such  men  as  the  excellent 
and  benevolent  Gookin.  In  speaking  of  the  Wampanoags,  he  says,  "  There 
are  some  that  have  hopes  of  their  greatest  and  chiefest  sachem,  named  PkUip, 
living  at  Pawkunnawkutt.  Some  of  his  chief  men,  as  I  hear,  stand  well 
inclined  to  hear  the  gospel :  and  hifjuself  is  a  person  of  good  understanding 
and  knowledge  in  the  best  things.  I  have  heard  him  speak  very  good  words, 
arguing  that  his  conscience  is  convicted:  but  yet,  though  his  will  is  bowed  to 
embrace  Jesus  Christ,  his  sensual  and  carnal  lusts  are  strong  bands  to  hold 
him  fast  under  Salaries  dominions."  H  And  Dr.  Mather  adds,  "  It  was  not  tong, 
before  the  hand  which  now  vmtes,  [1700,]  upon  a  certain  occasion  took  off 
the  jaw  from  the  exposed  skull  of  that  blasphemous  leviathan ;  and  the  re- 
nowned Samuel  Lee  hath  since  been  a  pastor  to  an  English  congregation, 
sounding  and  showing  the  praises  of  heaven,  upon  that  very  spot  of  ground, 
where  Philip  and  his  Indians  were  lately  worshipping  of  the  deviL"  ** 

The  error  that  Philip  was  grandson  to  Massasoit,  is  so  well  known  to  be 
sucli,  that  it  would  hardly  seem  to  have  required  notice,  but  to  inform  the 

•  In  his  "  Pfvalency  of  Prayer,"  page  10.  +  Ibid,  page  7. 

I  "^iich  as  dogs,  wolves,  blood-hmmds,  demons,  devils-incarnate,  caitiffs,  hell-hoimas,  jitnd*, 
ratmsttrs,  beasts,  &c.     OcCcisional  quotations  will  show  what  authors  have  used  these. 

%  The  author  of  "  Indian  Tales  "  has  fathered  all  he  could  think  of  upon  Mr.  Huhbard.  He 
maif  be  called  upon  to  point  out  the  passage  in  that  valuable  author'^  works  where  he  has 
called  one  or  artu  of  the  Indians  "  hell-hounds."  Such  loose,  gratuitous  expressions  will  not 
do  at  the  bar  of  history. 

II  Magnalia. 

i\  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  200. 

**  Mr.  Lee  was  taken  by  the  French  in  a  voyage  to  England,  and  carried  into  their  country, 
where  he  died,  in  1(591.  This  event,  it  was  thought,  hastened  his  end.  Perhaps  the  sor 
viving  natives  did  not  attribute  the  disaster  to  his  usurping  their  territory,  and  teaching  • 
religiuii  they  could  not  believe ;  but  might  tliev  "ot  with  equal  propriety  1 
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reader  of  its  origin.  The  following  passage  from  John  Josselyni's  work  * 
will,  l)esicles  proving  hiin  to  be  the  author  of  the  error,  at  least  the  lirst  writer 
that  so  denominates  him,  furnish  some  valuable  mforniation.  Speaking  of 
the  Indians  in  general,  he  says,  "Their  beads  are  their  money;  of  these, 
there  are  two  sorts,  blue  beads  and  white  beads ;  the  first  is  their  geld,  the 
last  their  silver.  These  they  work  out  of  certain  shells,  so  cunningly,  that 
neither  Jew  nor  Devil  can  counterfeit,  f  They  drill  them  and  struig  them, 
and' make  many  curious  works  with  them,  to  adorn  the  persons  of  their  sag* 
amores  and  principal  men,  and  young  women,  as  belts,  girdles,  tablets,  borders 
for  their  women's  hair,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  links  to  hang  in  their  ears. 
Prince  Philip,  a  little  before  1  came  for  England,  [1671,]  coming  to  Boston, 
had  a  coat  on  and  biiskins  set  thick  with  these  beads,  in  pleasant  wild  works, 
and  a  broad  belt  of  the  same ;  his  accoutrements  were  valued  at  £20.  The 
English  merchant  giveth  them  lOs.  a  fathom  for  their  white,  and  as  much 
more,  or  neju"  upon,  for  their  blue  beads."  "  The  roytelet  now  of  the  Pocan- 
akets  is  piince  Philip,  alias  Metacon,  the  grandson  of  MassasoU."  \ 

While  Mrs,  Rowlandson  was  a  captive  in  the  wilderness  with  the  allies  of 
Philip,  she  mentions  meeting  with  him ;  and  although  she  speaks  often  with 
bitterness  of  the  Lidians  in  general,  yet  of  him  nothing  of  that  nature  appears 
in  her  journal.  The*  party  she  was  with  visited  Philip  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Connecticut,  about  five  miles  above  Northfield,  then  called  Sqtiakeag. 
Having  arrived  at  the  point  of  crossing,  Mi-s.  Rowlandson  says,  "  We  must  go 
over  the  river  to  Philip's  crew.  When  I  was  in  the  canoe,  I  could  not  but  be 
amazed  at  the  numerous  crew  of  pagans  that  were  on  the  bank  on  the  other 
side."  She  was  much  afraid  they  meant  to  kill  her  here,  but,  being  assured 
to  the  contrary,  become  more  resigned  to  her  fate.  "Then  came  one  of 
them,  (she  says,)  and  gave  me  two  spoonfuls  of  meal  (to  comfort  me,)  and 
another  gave  me  half  a  pint  of  peas,  which  was  worth  more  than  many 
bushels  at  another  time.  Then  I  went  to  see  King  Philip ;  he  bade  me  come 
in  and  sit  down  ;  and  asked  me  whether  I  would  smoke  it ;  (a  usual  compli- 
ment now  a  days,  among  the  saints  and  sinners ;)  but  this  no  ways  suited 
me.''§ 

"  During  my  abode  in  this  place,  Philip  spake  to  me  to  make  a  shirt  for 
his  boy,  which  I  did ;  for  which  he  gave  me  a  shilling."  "  Afterward  he 
asked  me  to  make  a  cap  for  his  boy,  for  which  he  invited  me  to  dinner ,  I 
went,  and  he  gave  me  a  pancake,  about  as  big  as  two  fingers  ;  it  was  made 
of  parched  wheat,  beaten  and  fried  in  bears'  grease;  but  I  thought  I  never 
tasted  pleasanter  meat  in  my  life."  || 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  hear  any  testimony  in  favor  of  tlie  humanity 
of  a  chief  who  in  his  time  was  so  much  execrated.  To  say  the  least  of 
Philip's  humanity,  it  was  as  great  towards  captives,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
knowledge,  as  was  that  of  any  of  the  English  to  the  captive  Indians. 

As  the  Indians  were  returning  from  their  recesses  upon  the  Connecticut, 
(in  what  is  now  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,)  towards  Wachuset,  "  having 
indeed  my  life,  (says  Mrs.  Rowandson,)  but  little  spirit,  Philip,  who  was  in  the 
company,  came  up,  and  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  '  Two  toeeks  more  and 
you  shall  be  mistress  againJ  I  asked  him  if  he  spoke  true  :  lie  said, '  Yes,  and 
quickly  you  shall  come  to  your  master  11  again,*  who  had  been  gone  from  ua 
three  weeks."** 

In  bringing  our  account  of  tliis  truly  great  man  towards  a  close,  we  must 
not  forget  to  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  language  in  which  he 
t^lKike.     The  following  is  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Wampanoag: — 

JVoo-shun  kes-uk-qvl,  qvi-tian-ai-am-unch  koo-we-su-onk,  kuk-ket-as-soo-tam- 
oonk   pey-aurmoo-utch,    kut-te-nan-tam-oo-onk    ne    nai,    ne-ya-ne    ke-stUc-qui 

*  Account  of  two  Voyages  to  New  England,  142,  143. 

t  Of  tills  he  waj  aiisiaformecl.  There  was  much  spurious  wampum,  which  became  a  sub 
jcct  of  legislation.     See  fiauard's  Hist.  Col.  vol.  ii. 

}  Account  of  two  Voyages  to  New  England,  146.  He  is  also  called  grandson  of  Massa 
loit,  ill  the  work  entitled  Present  State  of  Neio  England,  in  respect  lo  the  Indian  War,  fd 
Loirloii,  l(i7G  ;  the  author  of  (hat  work  doubtless  copied  from  Josselyn. 

&  Wtrratireofher  Captivity,  38,  39.  ||  Ibid.  40 

Ti  Qiiittnuf  i?i.     See  his  Lif«  **  N'lrrative  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  6?        ' 
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kah  oh-Ve-U.  Jls-aa-ma-i-in-ne-an  ko-ko-ke-suk-o-da-e  mU-ai-e-»uk-okke  pe- 
tvJc-qun-tieg.  Kah  ah-quo-an-tam-a-i-in-nt-an  num-match-t-st-ong-an-on-ash^ 
ve-tiniich-e  ne-na-unm  wonk  nid-ak-quo-an-tam-au-o-un-non-og  nish-noh  pnsvA 
noo-iia-mon-tuk-quoh-wko-nnn,  kah  ahque  sag-kom-pa-gin-ne-an  en  qutch-t-het- 
tu-ong  -a-nii,  qut  poh-qua-ious-sin-ne-an  toutch  match-i-tut.* 

Since  we  ai*e  upon  curiosities,  the  following  may  very  pro})erly  be  added. 
Tliere  is  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Society  a  large  skimmer, 
whicli  some  have  mistaken  for  a  bowl,  cut  out  of  the  root  of  ash,  that  Will 
rtold  about  two  quarts.  On  this  article  is  this  historical  inscription,  in  gilt 
letters :  "  ^  trophy  from  the  tingtoam  of  King  Philip  ;  when  he  teas  alain  in 
1(576,  by  Richard ;  presented  by  Ebenezer  Richard,  his  grandsoiu"  \ 

CHAPTER  m. 
LIVES  OF  PHILIP'S  CHIEF  CAPTAINS. 

Nahoktenoo— Reasons /or  his  aiding  Philip — His  former  nafke — Meets  the  English 
and  Indians  under  Captain  Peirse — Fights  and  destroys  his  whole  company  at  Paw- 
tucket — Incidents  relating  to  that  fight — JVotice  of  Captain  Peirse — J^'anuntenoo  sur- 
prised and  taken — His  magnanimity — Speech  to  his  captors — Is  executed  and  his 
body  burnt  —  Cassassinnamon  —  Catapazet  —  Monopoide —  Anna  won  —  His  escape 
from  the  swamp  when  Philip  was  killed — Captain  Church  sent  out  to  capture  him — 
Discovers  his  retreat — Takes  him  prisoner — His  magnanimous  beliavior — His. 
speech  to  Church — Presents  him  with  Philip's  ornaments — Description  of  them — 
Church  takes  Annawon  to  Plimouth,  where  he  is  put  to  death — Quinnafin — His 
connections  and  marriage — At  the  capture  of  Lancaster — Account  of  his  wives — 
Weetamoo — He  is  taken  and  shot — Tuspaquin — His  sales  of  lands- — His  opera' 
tions  in  Philip's  War — Surrenders  himself  and  is  put  to  death — Refections  upom 
his  executioners — Tatoson — Early  notices  of —  Captures  a  garrison  in  Plim- 
outh— Trial  and  execution  of  Keweenam — Totoson  dies  of  a  broken  heart — Bar- 
ROW  cruelly  murdered — Tyasks. 

NANUNTENOO,  son  of  Miantunnomoh,  "  was  chief  sachem  of  all  the 
Narragansets,  and  heu*  of  all  his  father's  pride  and  insolency,  as  well  as  of 
his  malice  against  the  English."  |  Notwithstanding  this  branding  character, 
drawn  by  a  contemporary,  we  need  only  look  into  the  life  of  Miaviunnomoh, 
to  find  excuse  for  "  malice  and  insolency  "  tenfold  more  than  was  contained 
in  the  breast  of  N'anwnienoo. 

The  English  had  cut  to  pieces  the  women  and  children  of  his  tribe,  burned 
tliem  to  death  in  their  wigwams,  and  left  their  mangled  bodies  bleaching  in 
the  wintry  blast !  The  swamp  fight  of  the  19  Dec.  1675,  could  not  be  for- 
gotten !  J^ammtenoo  escaped  from  this  scene,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  he 
acquitted  himself  agreeably  to  the  character  we  have  of  him. 

The  first  name  by  which  he  was  known  to  the  English  was  Canonchetf 
though,  like  others,  his  name  was  written  with  many  variations.  In  1674,  he 
was  styled  **  chief  surviving  sachem  of  Narraganset,"  and  in  a  deed  in  which 
he  was  so  styled  his  name  is  written  "  JSTatmawnoanionnev}  alias  Q^uatumchity 
eldest  son  now  living  of  Miantomomio"  ^  He  had  been  in  Boston  the  Octo- 
ber before  the  war,'upon  a  treaty,  at  which  time  he  received,  among  other 
presents,  a  silver-laced  coat.  Dr.  Mather  says,  speaking  of  the  Narragansets, 
"tlieir  great  sachem  called  Quanonchet,  was  a  principal  ringleader  in  the 
Narraganset  war,  and  had  as  great  an  interest  and  Influence,  as  can  be  said  of 

•  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  Luke  x\.  2-^. 

t  No  mention  is  made  to  whom,  or  when  it  was  presented.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  to  b« 
of  such  antic|uity  sis  its  inscription  pretends ;  and  the  truth  of  which  may  very  reMonably  be 
questioned,  in  this  particular,  when  the  more  glaring  error  of  the  name  of  the  person  »aid  to 
have  killed  Pkiiip,  is  starin?  us  in  the  face. 

X  Hubbard,  67. — ^Mr.  (Jiamixon  calls  him  "  tlie  mighty  sachem  of  Narraganset."— £ril 
Empire. 

^  Potter'*  HisU  Narraganset,  CoU.  R.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  172. 
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ariy  among  the  Indians;"*  and  that,  "when  he  was  taken  and  slain,  it  was  an 
amazing  stroke  to  the  enemy."  f 

Tlie  name  of  Canonchet  stands  first  to  the  treaty,  to  which  we  have  just 
aUuded,  wliich  was  entered  into  at  Boston,  18  Oct.  1G75.  By  that  treaty,  the 
Narragansets  agreed  to  deliver  to  the  English  in  10  days,  "all  and  enery  one 
of  the  said  Indians,  whetlier  belonging  vnto  Philip,  the  Pocasset  Sqva,  or  tho 
Saconett  Indians,  Quabaug,  Hadley,  or  any  other  sachems  or  people  thac 
haue  bin  or  are  in  hostillitie  with  the  English,  or  any  of  their  allies  or  abet- 
tor**." I     The  names  to  the  treaty  are  as  Ibliows : 

"  Quananchett's  \/  mark, 
Witnesses.  sachem  in  behalf  of  himself  and  Conanacus  and  the  Old 

Richard  Smith,  Queen  and  Fomham  and  Quaunaj)een,    (seal) 

James  Browne,  Manatannoo  couiiceller  his  -\- 

Samuel  Gorton,  Jr.  mark,  and  Cannonacus  in  his  behalf,    (seal) 

Interpreters.  Ahanmanpo  w  ett's  -j-  mark, 

John  Nowhenett's  X  mark,  councdler  and  his    (seal) 

Indian  interpreter.  Cornman,  cheiffe  counceller  to 

Ninnegrett,  in  his  behalfe,  and  a  seal  (S.)" 

Tlie  Indians  having  carried  their  whirlwind  of  war  to  the  very  doors  of 
Plimouth,  caused  the  sending  out  of  Captain  Peirce,  (or  as  his  name  is  uni- 
formly in  the  records,  Peirse,)  to  divert  them  from  tliese  ravages,  and  destroy 
as  many  of  them  as  he  was  able.  He  had  a  large  company,  consisting  of  70 
men,  20  of  whom  were  friendly  Indians.  With  these,  no  doubt,  Peirse 
thoiigiit  himself  safe  against  any  power  of  the  Indians  in  that  region. 

Meanwhile  this  most  valiant  chief  captain  of  the  Narragansets,  JVanunte 
noo,^  learning,  we  [)resunie,  by  his  s])ies,  the  direction  the  English  were  tak 
ing  assembled  his  warriors  at  a  crossing  place  on  Pawtucket  River,  at  a 
point  adjacent  to  a  place  since  called  Attleborough-Gore,  and  not  far  distant 
from  Pawtucket  falls.  It  is  judged  that  N'anuntenoo  was  upon  an  expedition 
to  attack  Plimouth,  or  some  of  the  adjacent  towns,  for  liis  force  was  estimated 
at  upwartls  of  ^00  men. 

On  aiTiving  at  this  fatal  place,  some  of  N'anuntenoo' s  men  showed  them 
selves  retiring,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This  stratagem  succeed- 
ed,— Peirse  followed.  ||  No  sooner  was  he  upon  the  western  siile,  than  the 
warriors  oi' jVanuntenoo,  like  an  avalanche  from  a  mountain,  rushed  down 
upon  him;  nor  striving  for  coverts  fi'om  which  to  fight,  more  than  their  foes, 
(ought  them  fiice  to  face  with  the  most  determined  bravery. 

A  part  o{'  jyanuntenoo''s  (brce  reinained  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  to  pre- 
vent the  retreat  of  the  English,  wliich  thuy  most  effectually  did,  as  in  tlie 
event  will  appear.  When  Captain  Peirse  saw  himself  hemmed  in  by  num- 
bers on  every  side,  he  drew  up  his  men  upon  the  margin  of  the  river,  in  two 
ranks,  back  to  back,1[  and  in  this  manner  tbught  until  nearly  all  of  them  wei'e 
slain.  Peirse  liatl  timely  sent  a  messenger  to  Providence  for  assistance,  ami 
although  the  distance  couhl  not  have  been  more  than  six  or  eight  miles,  from 
some  hiexplicable  cause,  no  succor  arrived;  and  Mr.  Hubbard**  adds,  "As 
Solomon  saith,  a  faithful  messenger  is  as  snow  in  liarvest." 

This  dreadful  fight  was  on  Sunday,  2G  March,  l«v(),  when,  as  Dr.  Mather 
says,  "Capt.  Peirse  was  slain  and  forty  and  nine  English  with  him,  and  eight, 
(or  more,)  Indians,  who  did  assist  the  English."  The  Rev.  Mr.  JVewman  oC 
Relioboth  wrote  a  letter  to  Plimouth,  <iated  the  day  after  the  slaughter,  in 


•  Brief  Hist  9f;  f  Presidency  of  Prayer,  U. 

\  Ii  KM^  IK!  seen  at  la'ge  in  Hazards  Collections,  i.  536,  537. 

^  That  Naniiiiti'noo  c>  inmanded  in  person  in  the  fight  with  the  force  undoi  Capt.  Pnr.te  has 
!:>e»!i.  a  question  ;  indeed,  our  only  authority  is  not  very  explicit  upon  the  matter,  (Hiihbard, 
IVstscript  7.^  wiio  obs.eive.s  that  when  Denison  surprised  him,  he  "  was,  at  that  momenl, 
divertizing-  hiinseifwith  the  recital  of  Capt.  Peirse's  slaughter,  surprized  by  his  men  a  few 
davs  before." 

if  Dr.  Mather  (Brief  Hist.  24.)  says,  "  a  small  number  of  the  enemy  who  in  desperate 
tubtlety  ran  away  from  them,  and  they  went  limping  to  make  the  English  believe  they  wet« 
lame,"  and  thus  effected  their  object. 

H  Deane's  Hist.  Scituate,  121  ••  Ndirative,  64. 
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which  he  says,  **52  of  our  English,  and  11  Indians,"  were  slain.*  The  com- 
pany was,  no  doubt,  increased  by  some  who  volunteered  as  they  marched 
tlu'ongh  the  country,  or  by  such  as  were  talten  for  pilots. 

JVdnuntenoo's  victory  was  complete,  but,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  the 
English  consoled  themselves  by  making  the  loss  of  the  Indians  appear  as 
large  as  possible.  Dr.  Mather  says,  that  some  Lidians  that  were  altcrwards 
taken  confessed  they  lost  140,  which,  no  doubt,  is  not  fai*  from  the  truth,  t 

An  Englishman,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  who  escaped  from  this  disas- 
trous fight,  was  saved  by  one  of  the  friendly  Indians  in  tliis  manner :  The 
friendly  Indian  being  taken  for  a  Narraganset,  as  he  was]>ursuing  with  an 
uplifted  tomaliaAvk  the  English  soldier,  no  one  interfered,  seeing  him  pursue 
an  unarmed  Englishman  at  such  great  advantage.  In  this  manner,  covering 
themselves  in  the  woods,  they  escaped. 

A  friendly  Indian,  being  pursued  by  one  of  JVanuntenoo's  men,  got  behmd 
the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree.  Thus  screened  by  the  earth  raised  upon  them,  tlie 
Indian  that  pursued  waited  for  him  to  run  from  his  natural  fort,  knov/ing  he 
would  not  dare  to  maintain  it  long.  The  other  soon  thought  of  an  exj)e- 
dient,  which  was  to  make  a  port-hole  in  his  breast- work,  which  he  easily  did 
l)y  digging  through  the  dirt.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  put  his  gun 
through,  and  shot  his  pursuer,  then  fled  in  perfect  safety. 

Another  escaped  in  a  manner  very  similar.  In  his  flight  he  got  behind  a 
arge  rock.  This  afibrded  him  a  good  shelter,  but  in  the  end  he  saw  nothing 
but  certain  death,  and  the  longer  he  held  out  tlie  more  miseiy  he  must  suffer. 
In  this  deplorable  situation,  he  bethought  himself  to  try  the  following  device. 
Putting  his  cap  upon  his  gun,  he  raised  it  veiy  gradually  above  the  rock,  as 
though  to  discover  the  position  of  his  enemy :  it  had  the  desired  effect — he 
fired  upon  it.  The  one  behind  the  rock  now  rushed  upon  him,  before  he 
could  reload  his  gun,  and  desj)atched  him.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Hubbard  says,  "  it  is 
worth  the  noting,  what  faithfulness  and  courage  some  of  the  Christian  Indians 
showed  In  this  nght."  That  this  most  excellent  author  did  not  approve  of  tlie 
severity  exercis.)d  towards  those  who  appeared  friendly,  is  abundantly  proved 
by  his  writings.  In  another  place  he  says,  "  Possibly  if  some  of  the  English 
had  not  been  too  shy  in  making  use  of  such  of  them  as  were  well  affected  to 
their  interest,  they  never  need  have  suffered  so  much  from  their  enemies." 

A  notice  may  be  reasonably  expected  of  the  unfortunate  Captain  Michael 
Peirse,  of  Scituate.  He  was  one  of  those  adventurous  spirits  "  who  never 
knew  fear,"  and  who  sought  ratlier  than  shrunk  from  dangers.  He  was,  like 
his  great  antagonist,  in  the  Narraganset  fight ;  and  in  1673,  when  the  govern- 
ment of  Plimouth  raised  a  force  to  go  against  the  Dutch,  who  had  encroached 
u{H)n  them  in  Connecticut,  he  was  appointed  ensign  in  one  of  tlie  companies. 
lie  resided  in  several  places  before  going  to  Plunouth.  Mr.  Deane,  in  his 
History  of  Scituate,  gives  a  genealogical  account  of  his  family,  from  which  we 
le^rn  that  he  had  a  second  wife,  and  several  sons  and  daughters.  Of  what 
family  he  was,  there  is  no  mention.|  He  possessed  considerable  estate,  and 
made  his  will  on  engaging  in  the  war  with  the  Lidians. 

The  "sore  defeat"  of  Captain  Peirse,  and  the  tide  of  die  Indians'  successes 
about  this  time,  caused  the  United  Colonies  to  send  out  almost  tlieir  whole 
Btrengtli. 

JVanunienoo  came  down  from  the  country  upon  Connecticut  River,  early  io 
March,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  seed  corn  to  jilant  such  ground  as  the 
E.iglisii  had  lieen  driven  from,  and  to  effect  any  other  object  he  miyl..  aiccw 
with.  Whether  he  had  effected  the  first-named  object  befoic  iVmng  in  with 
Peirse,  we  are  not  able  to  state ;  but  ceitaui  it  is,  that  he  was  but  few  tiays  after 
encamped  very  near  the  ground  where  the  fight  had  been,  and  was  there  fallen 


•  See  the  letter  giving  the  names  of  the  company  in  Deane' s  Scituate,  122,  123. 

\  Mr.  Hubbard's  account  is  the  same. 

j  In  the  Records  of  PUmmUh,  under  date  March,  1669,  there  is  this  entn^ :— "  AtichA. 
Peirse  of  Scitluatc"  was  presented  at  the  court  for  vnseemly  carriages  towards  Sarah  NiclwU 
of  .Scitinate,"  and  "  forasmuch  as  there  appeared  but  one  testimony  to  the  p'senlment,  and 
thai  liie  testimony  was  written  and  not  read  vnto  the  deponaut,  the  court  saw  cause  to  refV 
the  said  ji'sentment." 
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upon  at  unawares,  when  but  a  few  of  his  men  were  prestnt,  and  there  taken 
prisoner. 

JVanuntenoo  was  nearly  as  much  dreaded  as  Philip  himself,  and  consequently 
his  ca[)ture  caused  great  rejoicuig  among  his  enemies,  and  requires  to  be  ))ar- 
ticularly  related. 

Four  volunteer  cotnpanies  from  Connecticut  began  their  march  ijito  the 
enemy's  countiy  the  next  day  after  Pawtucket  fight.  Among  the  captiiins 
of  these  companies,  George  Denison  of  Southerton  waa  the  most  consj)i<;uous. 
The  othei-s  were  coiruuanded  hy  James  ^very,  John  StauiUon,  and  Major  Prt/z/tfr, 
•who  also  had  the  chief  command.  With  these  were  three  companies  of 
Indians;  one  led  by  Otw^o,  composed  of  Mohegans;  one  of  I'eijuots,  by  C'as- 
tasinnamon  ;  and  the  other  of  Nianticks,  by  CiUapazet;  in  all  about  80. 

When  this  formidable  army  came  near  to  JVanuntenoo^s  camp,  on  the  first 
week  in  A[)ril,  1676,  "they  met  with  a  stout  Indian  of  the  enemie's,  whom  they 
presently  slew,  and  two  old  squaws,"  who  informed  them  of  the  situation  of 
JVanuntenoo.  At  the  same  time,  their  own  scouts  brought  the  same  intelligence. 
The  news  of  the  enemy's  approach  reached  the  chief  in  his  tent  when  but 
seven  of  his  men  were  about  him  ;  the  rest  were  prol)al)ly  in  the  neighl>orhood 
attending  to  their  ordinai-y  affaire.  And  although  he  had  stationed  two  senti- 
nels upon  an  adjacent  hill,  to  give  liini  timely  notice  if  any  appeared,  tlieir 
surprise  was  so  great,  at  the  sudden  approacli  of  the  English,  that,  in  theii 
fright,  they  ran  by  their  ^sachem's  wigwam,  "  as  if  they  wanted  time  to  tell 
what  they  saw,"  Seeing  this,  the  sachem  sent  a  third,  to  learn  the  cause  of 
the  flight  of  the  two  first,  but  he  fled  in  the  same  manner ;  and  lastly  he  sent 
two  more,  one  of  which,  "  either  endued  with  more  courage,  or  a  better  sense 
of  his  duty,  informed  him  in  gi*eat  haste  that  all  the  English  army  was  upon 
him  :  whereupon,  having  no  time  to  consult,  and  but  little  to  attemjrt  an  escape, 
and  no  means  to  defend  himself,  he  began "  *  to  fly  with  all  speed.  Running 
with  great  swiftness  around  the  hill,  to  get  out  of  sight  upon  the  opposite  side, 
he  was  distinguished  by  his  wary  pursuers,  and  they  immediately  followed 
him  with  that  eagerness  their  important  object  was  calculated  to  inspire. 

The  pursuereof  the  flying  chief  were  Catapazet  and  his  Nituiticks,  "and  a 
few  of  the  English  lightest  of  ifoot."  Seeing  these  were  gaining  upon  him,  he 
first  cast  off'  his  blanket,  then  his  silver-laced  coat,  and  lastly  his  belt  of  peag. 
On  seeing  these,  a  doubt  no  longer  remained  of  its  being  JVanuntenoo,  which 
rged  them,  if  possible,  faster  in  the  cluise.  There  was  in  the  cotnpany  of 
Catapazet,  one  Monopoide,  a  Pequot,  who  outran  all  his  com[»anions,  and  who, 
gaining  u])on  JVanuntenoo,  as  he  fled  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  obliged  him  to 
attemj)t  to  cross  it  sooner  than  he  intended.  Nevertheles.s,  but  for  an  accident 
in  his  passage,  he  would  doubtless  have  efftected  his  es<;ape.  As  he  was  wa- 
ding through  the  river,  his  foot  slipped  U|)on  a  stone,  which  brought  his  gun 
under  water.  Thus  losing  some  time  in  recovering  himself,  and  also  the  use 
of  his  gun,  it  probably  made  him  despair  of  escaping;  for  jyionopoide  came 
up  and  seized  upon  him,  "  within  30  rods  of  the  river  side." 

JVanunieiioo,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  suirender,  made  no  resistance, 
although  he  was  a  man  of  great  pliysical  strength,  of  superior  stature,  and 
acknowledged  bravery ;  and  the  one  who  seized  upon  him  very  ordinary  in 
that  respect.  One  of  the  fii-st  Englishmen  that  came  up  was  Robert  Staunton, 
a  young  man,  who  presumed  to  ask  the  captured  chief  some  questions.  Ho 
a{)[)eared  at  first  to  regard  the  young  tnan  with  silent  indignity,  but  at  length, 
casting  a  disdainfid  look  upon  his  vouthfid  face,  "this  manly  sachem,"  said,  in 
broken  English,  "YOU  MUCH  CHILD!  NO  UNDERSTAND  MATTERS 
OF  WAR!  LET  YOUR  BROTHER  OR  CHIEF  COME,.HlM  1  WILL 
ANSWER."  And,  adds  Mr.  Hubbard,  he  "  was  as  good  as  his  word  :  acting 
he-^.in,  as  if,  by  a  Pythagorean  metempsychosis,  some  okl  Roman  gho.st  had 
possessed  the  body  of  this  western  pagan.     And,  like  Attiliua  Jtegulus,^  he 

•  This  ele^-ant  passage  of  Mr.  Huhhard  brings  to  our  mind  that  inimitable  one  nf 
Clurifr^ni,  in  his  account  of  the  wofui  days  of  the  Mexicans  :  "  They  had  neillier  arms  to 
re|)i  I  the  multitude  and  fary  of  their  enemies,  strength  to  defend  themselves,  nor  space  \a 
fi/,ht  upon  ;  the  ground  of  the  city  was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  water  of  every 
diich  and  canal  purpled  with  blood.     Hist  Mexico,  iii.  73. 

\  Maiciis  AltUiiis  Retrjilnii,  a  Roman  consul   and  general,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Catl'  t 
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would  not  accept  of  liis  own  life,  when  it  was  tendered  liim.**  This  tender  of 
life  to  JS/anuntenoo  was,  no  douhr,  upon  the  condition  of  his obtainin<r  the  sub- 
mission of  his  nation.  He  met  the  idea  witli  indignation;  and  when  the 
English  told  lain  that  he  should  l)e  put  to  deatli  if  he  did  not  comply,  in  the 
most  composed  manner  he  replied,  that  killing  him  would  not  end  the  war. 
Some  of  his  c^])tors  endeavored  to  reflect  upon  him,  by  telling  him,  that  he 
had  said  he  would  bum  the  English  in  their  houses,  and  that  he  had  boasted, 
in  defiance  of  his  promise  hist  made  to  the  English,  which  was  to  deliver  the 
VVampanoags  to  them,  that  he  u)ould  not  deliver  up  a  Wampanoas  or  the  paxiiis; 
of  a  JVampanofuc's  nail  To  this  he  only  renlied, «  OTHERS  WERE  AS 
FORWARD  FOR  THE  WAR  AS  MYSELF,  AND  I  DESIRE  TO  HEAR 
NO  MORE  ABOUT  IT." 

Had  the  English  not  burned  his  people  in  their  houses  ?  Did  they  ever 
deliver  up  any  that  had  committed  depredations  upon  tlie  Narragansets ?  No* 
— Who,  then,  will  ask  for  an  excuse  for  the  magnanimous  ^anuntenoo?  So 
indignant  was  he  at  their  conduct,  that  he  would  hear  nothing  about  peace ; 
"  refusing  to  send  an  old  counsellor  of  liis  to  make  any  motion  that  way,"  on 
a  promise  of  life  if  he  would  do  so. 

Under  the  eye  of  Denison,  JVanuntenoo  was  taken  to  Stonington,  where, 
by  the  "  advice  of  the  English  conmiandei-s,  he  was  shot."  His  head  was 
cut  off  and  carried  to  Hartford,  and  his  body  consumed  by  fire.  The  English 
prevailed  upon  some  of  each  tribe  of  their  allies,  viz.  Pbquots,  Mohegans  and 
Nianticks,  to  be  his  executioners,  "  thereby  the  more  firmly  to  engage  the 
said  Indians  against  the  treacherous  Narragansets."*  "Hereh),"  says 
another  writer  f  of  that  day,  "  the  English  dealt  wisely,  for  by  tliis  means  tlie 
three  Indian  nations  are  become  abominable  to  the  other  Indians."  And  a 
respectable  writer  X  of  our  own  times  says,  "  It  may  be  pleasing  to  the  reader 
to  be  informed  "  of  the  fate  of  J\ranuntenoo  ! 

When  it  was  announced  to  the  noble  cliief  that  he  must  be  put  to  death, 
he  was  not  in  the  least  daunted,  and  all  he  is  reported  to  have  said  is  tliis  : — 

«  I  LIKE  IT  WELL  ;  I  SHALL  DIE  BEFORE  MY  HEART  IS  SOFT, 
OR  HAVE  SAID  ANY  THING  UNWORTHY  OF  MYSELF."  With 
JSTanuntenoo,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  4.3  others.  § 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  ^Letters  to  London  "  ||  says  the  Indians  were 
"commanded  by  that  famous  but  very  bloudy  and  cruel  sachem,  Qiiononshot, 
otherwise  called  Myaidonomy^  whose  "carriage  was  strangely  jjroud  and 
lofty  after  he  was  taken  :  being  examined  why  he  did  foment  that  war,  which 
would  certaudy  be  the  destruction  of  him  and  all  the  heathen  Indi:u]s  in 
the  country,  fcc^  he  would  make  no  other  reply  to  any  interrogatories,  but 
this :  that  he  was  bom  a  prince,  and  if  princes  came  to  speak  with  him  he 
would  answer,  but  none  present  being  such,  he  thought  himself  obliged,  in 
honor,  to  hold  his  tongue ; "  and  that  he  said  he  would  rather  die  than 
remain  a  prisoner,  and  requested  that  Oneko  might  put  him  to  death,  as  he 
was  of  equal  rank.  "  Yet  withall  threatened,  he  had  2000  men,  [who]  would 
revenge  liis  death  severely.  Wherefore  our  forces,  fearing  an  escape,  put  the 
stoutest  men  to  the  sword,  but  preserved  Myantonomy  till  they  returned  tc 
Stoneington ;  where  our  Indian  friends,  and  most  of  the  English  soldiers 
declai-ing  to  the  commanders  their  fear  that  the  English  should,  upon  con 
ditions,  release  him,  and  that  then  he  would,  (though  the  English  mighk 

einians,  251  j'ears  B.  C.  They  sent  him  to  Rome  to  use  bis  endeavors  to  effect  a  peace,  bj 
nis  solemn  promise  to  return  wTlhin  a  given  period.  The  most  excruciating  tortures  awaite< 
him,  should  he  not  execute  his  mission  according  to  his  instructions.  When  arrived  at  Rome 
he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  hold  out,  and  maintain  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians 
stating  their  situation,  and  the  great  advantages  that  would  accrue.  He  knew  what  would 
be  his  fate  on  returning,  to  Carthage,  and  many  a  noble  Roman  besought  him  not  to  return^ 
and  thus  sacrifice  his  Hfe  ;  but  he  would  not  break  his  promise,  even  with  his  barbarous  enc 
mies.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  not  accepting  his  own  life  when  tendered  him.  He  returned 
and,  if  history  be  true,  no  Indicui  nation  ever  tortured  a  prisoner,  beyond  what  the  Cartha 
^oiaiis  inflicted  upon  Marcus  AttUiiut  Ref^dus.     See  Ecliard's  Etonian  Hist.  i.  188—9. 

•  Hubbard.  t  /•  Matlier.  X  Deaiu,  Hist.  Scituate,  124. 

^  Manuscript  letter  in  Hist  Library.  Both  Hubbard  and  Mather  say  44;  perhaps  they  ir 
eluded  Nanuntenoo. 

H  Elsewhere  cited  as  The  Old  Indian  Chronicle. 
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have  peace  willi  him,)  be  very  pernioioiis  to  those  Indians  that  now  aaciisteil 
us,  the  said  Indians,  (on  tliese  considerations,  and  the  mischief's  and  nuir- 
thers  he  had  done  during  tiiis  war,)  permitted  to  put  him  to  death.*  And  that 
all  mi<.'lit  share  in  the  glory  of  destroying  so  great  n  prince,  and  coire  under 
the  ol)Iigation  of  fidelity,  eacli  to  other,  the  Pequod;J  slint  him,  the  Mchegins 
cut  off  his  head  and  quartered  his  body,  and  the  JVi  wvno/ls  men  mad-^  tht 
fire  and  burned  his  quarters,  and,  as  a  token  of*  their  lo>'}  and  fidelity  tL  l^ie 
English,  presented  his  head  to  the  council  at  Hartford!  ' 

^2JS/jV.^ ^O.Y  was  a  Wampunoag,  and  one  of  Philip's  n«.st  famous  coun- 
sellors and  captains.  He  wjia  his  fast  friend,  and  resistev'  is  long  as  there 
was  a  beam  of  hope ;  antl  when  at  last  every  chance  of  sv.  ccess  had  fiiilbd, 
he  gave  himself  up  in  the  most  heroic  manner,  as  will  appear  iw  the  foHow- 
ing  account. 

At  the  swamp,  when  Philip  was  killed,  he  escaped  with  mos!  v>r  his  men, 
as  has  been  related,  by  his  thoroughly  understanding  Mie  situiton  of  his 
enemies.  "  Perceiving  (says  Church)  they  were  waylaid  on  the  ea^^t  side  of 
the  swamp,  tacked  short  about.  One  of  the  enemy,  who  seemed  to  he  a 
great  surly  old  fellow,  hallooed  with  a  loud  voice,  and  often  called  out,  I-oo- 
tash,  I-oo-tash.  Captain  Church  called  to  his  Indian  Pe/er,  f  and  asked  him 
who  that  was  that  called  so.  He  answered  that  it  was  old  Annaumn,  Philip's 
gceat  capbiin,  calling  on  his  soldiers  to  stand  to  it,  and  fight  stoutly." 

"Captain  Church  had  been  but  little  while  at  Plimouth,  [afler  the  death 
of  Philip,]  before  a  |)ost  from  Rehoboth  came  to  inform  the  governor  that 
old  Annavmn^  Philip's  chief  captain,  was  with  his  company  ranging  about 
their  woods,  and  was  very  offensive  and  pernicious  to  Rehoboth  and 
Swansey.  Captain  Church  was  immediately  sent  for  again,  and  treated  with 
to  engage  in  one  exi)editi()u  more.  He  told  them  their  encouragement  was 
so  poor,  he  feared  his  soldiers  would  be  dull  about  going  again.  But  l>eing 
a  hearty  friend  to  the  cause,  he  rallies  again,  goes  to  Mr.  Jahez  Htwland,  his 
old  lieutenant,  and  some  of  his  soldiers  that  used  to  go  out  with  him,  told 
them  how  the  case  was  circumstanced,  and  that  he  had  intelligence  of  old 
Annaivon^s  walk  and  haunt,  and  wanted  hands  to  hunt  him.  They  did  not 
want  much  entreating,  but  told  him  they  would  go  with  him  as  long  as 
there  was  an  Indian  left  in  the  woods  He  moved  and  ranged  through  the 
woods  to  Pocasset." 

In  the  early  part  of  this  expedition,  some  of  Captain  Church's  Indian 
scouts  captured  a  number  of  Jinnaioon's  company,  but  from  whom  they 
could  learn  nothing  of  the  old  chief,  only  that  he  did  not  lodge  "  twice  in  a 
|>lace." 

"  Now  a  certain  Indian  soldier,  that  Captain  Church  had  gained  over  to 
be  on  his  side,  prayed  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  go  and  fetch  in  his 
fiither,  who,  he  said,  was  about  four  miles  from  that  place,  in  a  swamp,  with 
no  other  than  a  young  squaw.  Cajrtain  Church  inclined  to  go  with  him, 
thinking  it  might  be  in  his  way  to  gain  some  intelligence  of  Annaioon;  and 
so  taking  one  Englishman  and  a  few  Indians  with  him,  leaving  the  rest 
there,  he  went  with  his  new  soldier  to  look  his  father.  When  he  came  to 
the  swamp,  he  bid  the  Indian  go  and  see  if  he  could  find  his  father.  He 
was  no  sooner  gone,  but  Captain  Church  discovered  a  track  coming  down 
out  of  the  woods,  upon  which  he  and  his  little  company  lay  close,  some  on 
one  side  of  the  track,  and  some  on  the  other.  They  heard  the  Lidian 
soldier  making  a  howling  for  his  father,  and  at  length  somebody  answered 
him ;  but  while  they  were  listening,  they  thought  they  heard  somebody  com- 
ing towards  them.  Presently  they  saw  an  old  man  coming  uj),  with  a  gun 
ua  ins  shoulder,  and  a  young  woman  following  in  the  track  which  they  lay 
by.  They  let  them  come  between  them,  and  then  started  up  and  laid  hold 
of  them  both.  Captain  Church  immediately  examined  them  apart,  telling 
them  what  tlrey  must  trust  to  if  they  told  false  stories.  He  asketl  the  young 
woman  what  company  they  came  from  last.  She  said  from  Captain  Anna- 
tvon's.    He  asked  her  how  many  were  in  company  with  him  when  she  \ei\ 

*  This  seems  to  us  ihe  most  probable  account  of  the  affair  of  all  we  have  leea. 
t  The  son  of  Awashonks,  it  is  supposed. 
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him.  She  said  'fifty  or  piTtv'  lie  asked  her  how  many  miles  it  was  to  the 
place  wiiere  slie  left  him.  Sl»e  said  she  did  not  imderstand  miles,  hut  he  was 
up  in  S(|uannaconk  swamp.  The  old  man,  who  iiad  heen  one  of  PhUtp's 
council,  upon  examination,  gave  exactly  the  same  account."  On  heing 
asked  whether  they  could  get  there  that  night,  answered,  "If  we  go  pres- 
ently, and  travel  stoutly,  we  may  get  there  hy  sunset."  The  old  man  said 
he  was  of  JinnaworCs  company,  and  that  Jlnnnwon  had  sent  him  down  to 
find  some  Indians  that  were  gone  down  into  Moinit  Hope  neck  to  kill  pro- 
visions. Captain  Church  let  him  know  tliat  that  company  were  all  Jiis 
prisoners. 

The  Intlian  who  had  been  permitted  to  go  after  his  father,  now  returned 
with  him  and  another  man.  Captain  Church  was  now  at  great  loss  what  he 
should  do.  He  was  unwilling  to  miss  of  so  good  an  opportunity  of  giving 
a  finishing  hlow  to  the  Indian  power.  He  had,  sis  himself  says,  hut  "  half  a 
dozen  men  l)esi(le  himseiti"  and  yet  was  under  the  necessity  of  sending 
some  one  Imck  to  give  Lieutenant  Howland,  whom  he  left  at  the  old  fort  in 
Pocasset,  notice,  if  lie  should  proceed.  But,  without  wasting  time  in  pon- 
dering upon  what  course  to  pursue,  he  put  the  question  to  his  men, 
♦'whether  they  would  willingly  go  with  him  and  give  ^nnajwn  a  visit.* 
All  answered  in  the  aifirmative,  hut  reminded  him  "that  they  knew  this 
Captain  Jlnnnvoon  was  a  great  soldier  ;  that  he  had  been  a  valiant  cajjtain 
under  Jlsuhmequirt,  {lVoosamexjuin,'\  Philip's  father;  and  that  he  had  been 
Philip's  chiefuiin  all  this  war."  And  they  further  told  Captain  Church,  (and 
these  men  knew  him  well,)  that  he  was  "a  very  subtle  man,  of  great  resolu- 
tion, and  had  often  sjud  that  he  would  never  be  taken  alive  by  the  English." 

They  also  reminded  him  that  tiiose  with  Jlnnaicon  were  "resolute  fellows, 
some  of  Philip's  chief  soldiers,"  and  very  jnuch  feared  tliat  to  make  the 
attempt  with  such  a  handiid  of  soldiers,  would  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme. 
But  nothing  could  shake  the  resolution  of  Captain  Church,  who  remarked 
to  them,  "that  he  had  a  long  time  sought  for  Annawon,  but  in  vain,"  and 
doubted  not  in  the  least  but  Providence  would  protect  them.  All  with  one 
consent  now  desired  to  proceed. 

A  ni.an  by  the  name  of  Cook,*  belonging  to  Plimouth,  was  the  only 
Englishman  in  the  company,  except  the  captain.  Captain  Church  asked 
Mr.  Cook  what  his  opinion  of  the  undertaking  was.  He  made  no  other  rej>ly 
than  this:  "I  am  never  afraid  of  going  any  where  when  you  are  with  me." 
The  Indian  who  brought  in  his  father  informed  Captain  Church,  that  it  waj 
impossible  for  him  to  take  his  horse  with  him,  which  he  had  brought  thufc 
far.  He  therefore  sent  him  and  his  father,  with  the  horse,  back  to  Lieuten- 
imt  Howland,  and  ordered  them  to  tell  him  to  take  his  prisoners  immediately 
to  Taunton,  and  then  to  come  out  the  next  morning  in  the  Rehoboth  road, 
where,  if  alive,  he  hoped  to  meet  him. 

Things  being  thus  settled,  all  were  ready  for  the  journey.  Captain  Church 
turned  to  the  old  man,  whom  he  took  with  the  young  woman,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  would  be  their  pilot.  He  said,  "You  having  given  me  my 
life,  I  am  under  obligations  to  serve  you."  They  now  marched  for  Squan- 
naconk.  In  leading  the  way,  this  old  man  woidd  travel  so  much  faster  than 
the  rest,  as  sometimes  to  be  neai'ly  out  of  sight,  and  consequently  might 
have  escaped  without  fear  of  heing  recaptured,  but  he  was  true  to  his  word, 
and  wouhl  stop  until  his  wearied  followers  came  up. 

Having  travelled  through  swamps  and  thickets  until  the  sun  was  setting, 
the  pilot  ordered  a  stop.  The  captain  asked  him  if  he  had  made  any  dis- 
covery. He  said,  "  About  that  hour  of  the  day,  Annaioon  usually  sent  out 
his  scouts  to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear,  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  grow 
dark  the  scouts  returned,  and  then  we  may  move  securely."  When  it  was 
sufficiently  dark,  and  they  were  about  to  proceetl.  Captain  Church  iisked  the 
o.d  man  if  lie  would  take  a  gun  and  fight  for  him.  He  bowed  very  low, 
end  said,  "I  pray  you  not  to  impose  such  a  thing  upon  me  as  to  fight  against 
Ca])tain  Annau>on,  my  old  frieiul,  l)ut  I  will  go  along  with  you,  and  be  helpful 
to  you.  and  will  lay  hands  on  any  man  that  shall  offer  to  hiut  you."     Thejr 

*  Caleb,  doubtless,  who  was  present  ai  the  lime  Philip  was  killed 
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had  proceeded  but  a  short  space,  when  tliey  heard  a  noise,  which  thej 
concluded  to  he  the  i)oinidiii<,'  of"  a  mortar.  Tliis  warned  them  tliat  they 
were  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Jlnnawon^s  retreat.  And  liere  it  will  be  very  ])ro|)er 
to  give  a  de.scri|»ti()n  of  it.  Jt  is  situated  in  the  south-easterly  corner  of 
Reiioboth,  about  eiglit  miles  froni  Taunton  Green,  a  few  rods  fro«n  the  rOad 
wliich  leads  to  Providence,  and  on  the  south-easterly  side  of  it.  If  a  straight 
line  were  dmwn  from  Taunton  to  Providence,  it  would  pass  very  neaiiy 
over  this  place.  Within  the  limits  of  an  immense  swamp  of  nearly  1000 
acres,  there  is  a  small  piece  of  u})land,  se})arated  from  the  main  only  by  a 
brook,  which  in  some  seasons  is  dry.  This  island,  as  we  may  rail  it,  is 
nearly  covered  with  an  enormous  rock,  which  to  this  day  is  called  Jinnnwon''s 
Rock.  Its  south-east  side  presents  an  almost  perpendicular  precipice,  and 
rises  to  the^height  of  25  or  30  feet.  The  north-west  side  is  very  slo])ing, 
and  easy  of  as(;ent,  being  at  an  angle  of  not  more  than  35  or  40°.  A  more 
gloomy  and  hidden  recess,  even  now,  although  the  forest  tree  no  longer 
waves  over  it,  could  hardly  be  found  by  any  inhabitant  of  the  wilderness. 

When  they  arrived  near  the  foot  of  tlie  rock,  Captain  Church,  with  two 
of  his  Indian  soldiers,  crept  to  the  top  of  it,  from  whence  they  could  see» 
distinctly  the  situation  of  the  whole  company,  by  the  light  of  their  fires. 
They  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  and  lodged  a  short  distance  fi'om  one 
another.  Annawori's  camp  was  formed  by  felling  a  tree  against  the  rock, 
witli  bushes  set  up  on  each  side. 

"  He  passed,  in  the  heart  of  that  ancient  wood— 

Nor  paused,  till  the  rock  where  a  vaulted  bed 
Had  been  hewn  of  old  for  the  kingly  dead 

Arose  on  his  midnight  way  " — Hemans. 

With  him  lodged  his  son,  and  others  of  his  principal  men.  Their  gims 
were  discovered  standing  and  leaning  against  a  stick  resting  on  two  crotches, 
safely  covered  frotn  the  weather  by  a  mat.  Over  their  fires  were  pots  anci 
kettles  boiling,  and  meat  roasting  upon  their  spits.  Captain  Church  wag 
now  at  some  loss  how  to  proceed,  seeing  no  possibility  of  getting  down  the 
rock  without  discoveiy,  which  would  have  been  fatal.  He  therefore  creeps 
silently  back  again  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  asked  the  old  man,  their 
pilot,  if  there  was  no  other  way  of  cotning  at  them.  He  answered,  "  No  ;" 
and  said  that  himself  and  all  others  belonging  to  the  company  were  ordered 
to  come  that  way,  and  none  could  cortie  any  other  without  danger  of  be- 
ing shot. 

The  fi-uitful  mind  of  Church  was  no  longer  at  loss,  and  the  following  strata- 
gem was  put  in  successful  practice.  He  ordered  the  old  man  and  the  young 
woman  to  go  forward,  and  lead  the  way,  with  their  baskets  upon  their  backs, 
and  when  Annawon  should  discover  them,  he  would  take  no  alartn,  knowing 
them  to  be  those  he  had  lately  sent  forth  upon  discovery.  "  Captain  Church 
and  his  handful  of  soldiers  crept  down  also,  under  the  shadow  of  those  two 
aiid  their  baskets.  The  captain  himself  crept  close  behind  the  old  man,  with 
his  hatchet  in  his  hand,  and  step})ed  over  the  young  man's  head  to  the  arms. 
The  yoimg  Annawon  discovering  him,  whii)ped  his  blanket  over  his  head,  and 
shrunk  up  in  a  heap.  The  old  Captain  Annawon  started  up  on  his  breech, 
and  cried  out  *Howoh!''  which  signified,  'Welcom.'"*  All  hope  of  escajHj 
was  now  fled  forever,  and  he  made  no  effort,  but  laid  himself  down  again  in 
perfect  silence,  while  his  captors  secured  the  rest  of  the  company.  For  li« 
Bup})osed  the  English  were  far  more  numerous  than  they  were,  and  before  he 
was  undeceived,  his  company  were  all  secured. 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  among  the  tribes  of  the  west,  the  same  word  is  used  to  signify 
approbation  :  thus,  when  a  speech  had  been  made  to  some  in  that  region,  which  pleased 
them,  at  the  end  of  each  paragraph  they  would  exclaim,  "  Hoah  !  HoaJil" —  Weld't  7VaveM 
in  America. 

The  fact  becomes  still  more  curious  when  we  find  the  same  word  used  yet  farther  west- 
even  on  the  North-west  Coast,  and  with  very  nearly  the  same  signification.  See  Dixon'i 
Voyage,  189,  4to.  London,  1789.  In  this  work  it  is  spell  Who^.  See,  also,  Durtfofi 
Voyages,  i.  346,  and  Colden's  Five  Nations,  ii.  93. 
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One  circumstance  much  facilitated  this  daring  pnject.  It  has  been  Iiefort 
mentioned,  that  they  heard  the  pounding  of  a  mortar,  on  their  approach. 
Tliis  continued  during  their  descent  down  tlie  rock.  A  squaw  was  pounding 
green  dried  corn  for  their  supper,  and  when  she  ceased  pounding,  to  turn 
the  com,  they  ceased  to  proceed,  and  when  she  jjounded  again,  tiiey  moved. 
This  was  tlie  reason  they  were  not  heard  as  tliey  lowered  themselves  do^vn, 
from  crag  to  crag,  supported  by  small  bushes  tiiat  grew  frouj  the  seams 
of  the  rock.  The  pomided  com  served  afterwards  for  a  supper  to  the 
caj)tors. 

Annawon  would  not  have  been  taken  at  this  time  but  for  the  treachery 
of  those  of  his  ovra  company.  And  well  may  their  Ducan  exclaim,  as  did 
tlie  Romany 

"  A  race  renowned,  the  world's  victorious  lords  * 

Turned  on  themselves  with  their  own  hostile  swords."— /fence's  Trans. 

The  two  companies  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  rock  knew  not  the 
fate  of  their  captain,  until  those  sent  by  Chvrch  announced  it  to  them.  And, 
Ho  j>revent  their  makuig  resistance,  they  were  told,  that  Captain  Church  hacl 
encompassed  them  with  his  army,  and  that  to  make  resistance  woidd  be 
immediate  death  ;  but  if  they  all  submitted  peaceably,  they  should  have  good 
quaiter.  "  Now  they  being  old  acquaintance,  and  ujany  of  them  relations," 
readily  consented  :  delivering  up  their  guns  and  hatchets,  they  were  all  con- 
ducted to  head-quarters. 

"Things  being  thus  far  settled.  Captain  Church  asked  Annawon  what 
he  had  for  supper,  'for,'  said  he,  'I  am  come  to  sup  with  you.'"  Annawon 
replied,  "  TaubtU,^^  with  a  "  big  voice,"  and,  looking  aroimd  upon  his  women, 
ordered  them  to  hasten  and  provide  Captain  Church  and  his  com))any  some 
supper.  He  asked  Captain  Church  "  whether  he  would  eat  cow  beef  or 
horse  beef."  Church  said  he  would  prefer  cow  beefl  It  was  soon  ready, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  some  salt  he  had  in  his  pocket,  he  made  a  good  meal. 
And  here  it  should  be  told,  that  a  small  bag  of  salt  (which  he  carried  in 
his  pocket)  was  the  only  provision  he  took  with  him  upon  this  expedition. 

When  supper  was  over,  Captain  Church  set  his  men  to  watch,  telling  them 
if  they  would  let  him  sleep  two  hours,  they  should  sleep  all  the  rest  of  the 
night,  he  not  having  slept  any  for  36  hours  before ;  but  after  laying  a  half 
hour,  and  feeling  no  disposition  to  sleep,  from  the  momeutous  cares  upon  his 
mind, — lor,  as  Dr.  FouTig-says  in  the  Revenge, 

"  The  dead  alone,  in  such  a  night,  can  rest, — " 

he  looked  to  see  if  his  watch  were  at  their  posts,  but  they  were  all  fast  asleep. 
Annawon  felt  no  more  like  sleeping  than  Church,  and  they  lay  for  some  time 
looking  one  upon  the  other.  Church  spoke  not  to  Annawon^  because  he 
could  not  speak  Indian,  and  ihouglil  Annawon  could  not  speak  English,  but  it 
now  appeared  that  he  coidd,  from  a  conversation  they  held  together.  Church 
had  laid  down  with  Annawon  to  prevent  his  escape,  of  which,  however,  he 
did  not  seem  much  afraid,  for  after  they  had  laid  a  considerable  time,  Annaumn 
got  up  an<l  walked  away  out  of  sight,  which  Church  considered  was  on  a 
common  ftccasion ;  but  being  gone  some  time,  "  he  began  to  suspect  some 
ill  design."  He  therefore  gathered  all  the  guns  close  to  himselfj  luid  lay  as 
close  as  he  possibly  could  under  young  Annawon's  side,  that  if  a  shot  should 
be  made  at  him,  it  must  endanger  the  life  of  young  Annnwon  also.  After 
laying  a  wliile  in  great  suspense,  he  saw,  by  tlie  light  of  the  moon,  Annnwon 
coming  wth  something  in  his  hands.  When  he  had  got  to  Caj)tain  Church, 
he  knelt  «lown  before  him,  tuid,  after  presenting  him  what  he  had  brought, 
spoke  in  English  as  follows: — "  Great  captain,  you  have  killed  Pliilip,  and  con- 
quered his  country.  For  I  believe  that  I  and  my  company  are  the  last  that  war 
agahvd  the  English,  so  suppose  the  war  is  ended  by  your  means,  and  therefore 
Jhese  things  belong  unto  you.^  He  then  took  out  of  his  pack  a  beautifully 
wrought  belt,  which  belonged  to  Philip.  It  was  nine  inches  in  breadth,  and 
pf  such  length,  as  when  put  alwut  the  shoulders  of  Captain  Church,  it 
reached  to  his  ankles.    This  was  considered,  at  that  time,  of  great  value 
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being  embroidered  all  over  with  money,  that  is,  wampumpeag,*  of  various 
colors,  curiously  wrought  into  figures  of  birds,  beasts  and  flowers.  A  second 
belt,  of*  no  less  exquisite  workmanship,  was  next  presented,  which  belonged 
also  to  Philin.  This,  that  chief  used  to  ornament  his  head  with  ;  from  the 
back  part  of* which  flowed  two  flags,  which  decorated  his  baclc  A  third  was 
a  smaller  one,  with  a  star  upon  the  end  of  it,  which  he  wore  upon  his  breast. 
All  three  were  edged  with  red  hair,  which,  ^nnawjon  said,  was  got  in  the 
counti-y  of  the  Mohawks.  These  belts,  or  some  of  them,  it  is  lielieved,  re- 
main, at  this  day,  the  property  of  a  family  in  Swansey.  He  next  took  from 
his  pack  two  horns  of  glazed  powder,  and  a  red  cloth  blanket.  These,  it 
appears,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  effects  of  the  great  chief.  He  told 
Captain  Church  that  those  were  P/ii/ip's  royalties,  which  he  was  wont  to  adoi'i 
himself  with,  when  he  sat  in  state,  and  he  thought  himself  hapj)y  in  having 
an  opportunity  to  present  them  to  him. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  they  spent  in  discourse,  in  which  Annaicon 
•'gave  an  account  of  what  mighty  success  he  bad  had  formerly  in  wars 
against  many  nations  of  Indians,  when  he  served  Asukintquin,  Philip's 
father." 

Morning  being  come,  they  took  up  their  march  for  Taunton.  In  the  way 
ihey  met  Lieutenant  Hotvland,  according  to  appointment,  at  his  no  small  sur- 
prise. They  lodged  at  Taunton  that  night.  The  next  day"Capt.  Chxarck 
took  old  Annawon,  and  half  a  dozen  Indian  soldiers,  and  his  own  men,  and 
went  to  Rhode  Island ;  the  rest  were  sent  to  Plimouth,  under  Lieutenant 
Hoidand. 

Annaii}on,it  is  said,  had  confessed  "that  he  had  put  to  death  several  of  the 
English,  that  had  been  taken  alive ;  ten  in  one  day,  and  could  not  deny  but 
that  some  of  them  had  been  tortured  ;"t  and  therefore  no  mercy  was  to  be 
expected  from  those  into  whose  hands  he  had  now  fallen.  His  ca])tor,  Captain 
Churchy  did  not  mean  that  he  should  have  been  put  to  death,  and  had  en- 
treated hard  for  him ;  but  in  his  absence  from  Plimouth,  not  long  after,  he 
was  remorselessly  executed.  We  shall  again  have  occasion  to  advert  to  the 
execution  o^  Annawon,  and  shall  now  pass  to  consider  the  events  in  the  life 
of  a  sachem  of  nearlj'  equal  interest. 

Q^ULVJVAPIjy  was  by  birth  a  noble  Narraganset,  being  the  son  of  Coginn- 
qiutn,  otherwise  Conjanaquond,  who  was  nefthew  to  Canonicus.  Therefore 
Miantunnomoh  was  uncle  to  (^uinnapin,  and  Canonicus  was  his  great  uncle. 

We  find  his  name  spelled  in  almost  every  possible  way,  and  for  the 
amusement  of  the  reader  will  offer  a  few  of  them — Qiuinopin,  Qiionopin, 
Qunnapin,  Quannopin,  Quenoguin,  Panoqnin,  Sowacronish,  and  Qitariejtnn. 
His  name  has  also  been  confounded  with  that  of  Quaiapen,  the  "  old  ipieeit " 
of  Narraganset. 

Li  IG72,  Qiiinndpin  confirmed,  by  a  writing,  the  sale  of  a  tract  of  land  |)re- 
vioiisly  granted  by  Coginaquan,  his  father. 

This  sachem  took  j)art  with  the  Wampanoags  in  Philip's  war,  and  from 
the  punishment  which  the  English  executed  upon  him,  on  his  falling  into 
their  hands,  we  may  supjwse  he  acted^well  his  part  in  that  war,  altliough  but 
little  is  recorded  of  liim  by  the  historians  of  that  period.  From  Mrs.  Row- 
landson's  account  of  him,  we  must  conclude  he  was  not  wanting  in  attentions 
to  the  fair  sex,  as  he  had  certainly  three  wives,  one  of  whom  Avas  a  sister  of 
Wootontkanuske ;  consequently  he  was,  according  to  the  English  method  of 
calculating  relationships,  brother-in-law  to  the  famous  Metacomet  himself. 

Qninnapin  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  directed  the  attack  on  Lancaster, 
the  10  Feb,  1675,  O.  S.,  and  he  [turciiased  Mrs.  Rowlandson  from  a  Naragan- 
eet  Indian  who  had  seized  her  when  she  came  out  of  the  garrison,  among 
the  ca])tives  of  that  place.  And  it  was  this  circumstance  which  caused  her 
to  notice  him  in  her  NaiTative.  |  JVetlimore,  whom  she  mentions  in  the  follow- 
ing extract,  as  his  wife,  we  have  said,  was  H'eetamao,  the  "  queen  of  Pocasset." 

In  the  winter  of  1G76,  when  the  Narragansets  were  at  such  "  great  straits," 
from  the  loss  of  their  provisions,  in  the  great  swamp  fight,  ("  corn  being  two 

•  An  Iroquois  word  signifying  a  muscle,     fiordon's  Hift.  Pennsylvania,  pag'e  598. 

'  Httbba-d,  Nar.  108.  X  Mr.Wiliard's  edition  of  it,  (p.  25.)  Lancaster,  .d28. 
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shillings  a  pint  with  them,")  the  English  tried  to  bring  about  a  peace  with 
them  ;  but  their  terms  were  too  liard,  or  some  other  cause  prevented.  "  Ca- 
nonchet  and  Panoquin  said  they  would  fight  it  out,  to  the  last  man,  rather 
than  they  would  become  ser^'ants  to  the  English."*  A  truly  noble  resolution, 
and  well  worthy  of  tlie  character  we  have  of  Canonchet. 

"My  master  (says  Mrs.  Roivlandson)  had  three  squaws,  living  sometimes 
with  one  and  sometimes  with  another.  Onux^  this  old  squaw  at  whose  wig- 
wam I  was,  and  with  whom  my  master  [^(^uinnapin]  had  been  these  three 
weeks.  Another  was  fVettimore,  with  whom  I  had  lived  and  served  all  this 
while.  A  severe  and  proud  dame  she  was ;  bestowing  every  day  in  dressing 
herself  near  as  much  time  as  any  of  the  gentry  of  the  land — powdering  her 
hair  and  painting  her  face,  going  with  her  necklaces,  with  jewels  in  her  ears, 
and  bracelets  upon  her  hands.  When  she  had  dressed  herself,  her  work 
was  to  make  girdles  of  wampum  and  beads.  The  third  squaw  [or  wife]  was 
a  young  one,  by  whom  he  had  two  papooses."  f 

While  the  Narragansets  and  Nipmucks  were  encamped  at  a  place  on  Con- 
necticut River  at  considerable  distance  above  Northampton,  perhaps  near  as 
tar  as  Bellows  Falls,  Mrs.  Rowlandson  says,  "My  master's  maid  came  home: 
she  had  been  gone  three  weeks  into  the  Narraganset  country  to  fetch  corn, 
where  they  had  stored  up  some  in  the  ground.  She  brought  home  about  a 
peck  and  a  half  of  com  " .' 

We  shall  relate,  in  the  Life  of  .Vepirnrf,  the  mission  of  Mr.  Hoar  to  Philip's 
quarters  for  the  redemption  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson.  This  was  not  long  after 
Sudbury  fight,  and  the  Indians  were  preparing  to  commemorate  it  by  a  great 
dance,  "  which  was  carried  on  by  eight  of  them,  (as  Mrs.  R.  relates,)  four  men 
and  four  squaws;  my  master  and  mistress  [i^uinnapin  and  ff'eetamoo]  being 
two.  He  was  dressed  in  his  Holland  shirt,  with  great  stockings,  his  garters 
hung  round  with  shillings,  and  had  girdles  of  tpampom  upon  his  head  and 
shoulders.  She  had  a  Kearsey  coat,  covered  with  girdles  of  wampom  from 
the  loins  upward.  Her  arms,  from  her  elbows  to  her  hands,  were  covered 
with  bracelets ;  there  were  handfuls  of  necklaces  about  her  neck,  and  sev- 
eral sorts  of  jewels  in  her  ears.  She  had  fine  red  stockings,  and  white  shoes, 
her  hair  powdered,  and  her  face  painted  red,  that  was  always  before  black. 
And  all  the  dancers  were  after  the  same  manner.  There  were  two  others 
singing  and  knocking  on  a  kettle  for  their  music.  They  kej)t  hopping  up 
and  down  one  after  another,  with  a  kettle  of  water  in  the  midst,  standing 
warm  upon  some  embers,  to  drink  of  when  they  were  dry.  They  held  on 
till  almost  night,  throwing  out  their  wampom  to  the  standers-by.  At  night 
I  asked  them  again,  if  I  should  go  home :  they  all  as  one  said.  No,  except  my 
husband  would  come  for  me.  When  we  were  lain  down,  my  master  went 
out  of  the  wigwam,  and  by  and  by  sent  in  an  Indian  called  James-the-printer, 
who  told  Mr.  Hoar,  that  my  master  would  let  me  go  home  to-morrow,  if  he 
would  let  him  have  one  pint  of  liquor.  Then  Mr.  Hoar  called  his  own 
Indians,  Tom  a!id  Peter,  and  bid  them  all  go  and  see  if  he  would  |)romise  it 
before  them  three ;  and  if  he  would  he  should  have  it,  which  he  did,  and  had 
it.  Philip  smelling  the  business,  called  me  to  him,  and  asked  me  what  1 
wouhl  give  him,  to  tell  me  some  good  news,  and  to  speak  a  good  word  for 
me,  that  I  might  go  home  to-morrow?  I  told  I  .m  1  could  not  tell  what  to 
give  him,  I  woidd  any  thing  I  had,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  have.  He 
Miid  two  coats  and  20  shillings  in  money,  half  a  bushel  of  seed  corn,  and 
Home  tobacco.  I  thanked  him  for  his  love,  but  I  knew  that  good  news  as  well 
as  that  crafty  fox.  My  master,  after  he  had  his  drink,  quickly  came  ranting 
inl(»  the  wigwam  again,  and  called  for  Mr.  Hoar,  drinking  to  him  and  saying 
he  teas  a  good  man  ;  and  then  again  he  would  say.  Hang  him  a  rogue.  Being 
almost  drunk,  he  would  drink  to  him,  and  yet  presently  say  he  should  b« 
hanged.  Then  he  cidled  for  me ;  I  trembled  to  hear  him,  and  yet  I  was  fail; 
to  go  to  him,  and  he  drank  to  me,  shewing  no  incivility.  He  was  the  firsi 
Indian  I  saw  drunk,  all  the  time  1  was  among  them.  At  last  his  squaw  ran 
out,  and  he  after  her,  round  the  wigAvam,  with  his  money  jingling  at  hif 


»  IJiMard.  t  Narrative,  63,  64. 
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knees,  but  she  escaped  liim  ;  but  having  an  old  squaw,  he  ran  to  her,"*  and 
troubled  tlie  otiiers  no  more  tliat  niijiit. 

A  day  or  two  alter,  the  sagamores  had  a  council,  or  general  coi.rt,  as  they 
called  it,  in  vvhicli  tiie  giving  up  of  Mrs.  It  was  debated.  All  seemed  to 
consent  for  her  to  go,  except  Philip,  who  would  not  come  to  the  council. 
However,  she  was  soon  disnussed,  and  some  who  were  at  tirst  opposed  to  her 
going,  seemed  now  to  rejoice  at  it.  They  shook  her  by  the  hand,  and  asked 
her  to  send  them  some  tobacco,  and  some  one  thing  and  some  anotner. 

When  tlie  extensive  system  ot"  war  carried  on  by  Philip  was  bn)ken  in  the 
west  by  intestine  bickerings,  Quinnapin  returned  with  Philip  to  his  country 
of  the  \Vami)auoags.  About  the  end  of  July,  1G76,  Ca|)tain  Church  leai'ned  by 
a  cajHive  sijuaw  tliat  Qiiinnapin  and  Philip  were  in  a  "great  cedai*  swamp" 
near  Aponaganset  with  "abundance  of  Indians."  This  news,  together  with 
H  discovery  the  captaiii  soon  alter  tnade,  induced  him  to  le.-ive  that  country 
without  disturbing  so  formidable  an  enemy.  Soon  after,  Quinnapin  escaped 
from  a  company  of  Bridgewater  men,  who  killed  Mkompoin,  as  he  and 
Philip^s  company  were  crossing  Taunton  River.  The  next  day,  Church  pur- 
sued him,  but  he  effected  his  escape.  * 

Mot  long  after  this,  he  was  taken,  and,  immediately  after  the  war,  25 
August,  was  shot  at  New])ort  in  R.  Island.  It  appears  that  Quinnapin  had 
had  some  difficulty  with  the  R.  Island  people,  who,  some  time  before  the 
war,  had  cast  nmi  into  prison ;  but  that  hy  some  metuis  he  had  escaped, 
and  become  active  in  the  war.  He  was  reported  ">i  young  lusty  sachein, 
and  a  very  rogue."  f  A  court-martial  was  held  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  th« 
24  August,  lb76,  by  the  governor  and  assistants  of  that  colony,  for  the  trial 
of  Quinnapin,  or  Sowagonish,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  and  several  others. 
He  was  charged  with  adhering  to  Philip  in  the  war,  which  he  confessed, 
and  owned  he  was  in  the  Narraganset  Swamj)  fight  of  December,  1(575,  and 
next  in  command  to  Canonchet ;  whereupon  he  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  the 
next  tiay.  A  brother  of  his,  who  had  but  one  eye,  named  Sunkeejunasuc,  had 
the  same  sentence  passed  upon  him.  Jlshamattan,  another  lu-otherj  wa.s 
ti'ied,  but  at  that  time  received  no  sentence.}: 

TUSPJKIUIJV,  whose  biography  we  shall  next  pursue,  was  one  of  Philip  a 
most  fiiithful  captains,  and  sachem  of  Assawomset,  as  we  have  before  had 
occasion  to  notice,  in  speaking  of  John  Sassamon.  His  name  in  printed 
accounts  difi'ers  but  little,  and  is  abbreviated  from  Watuspaquin.  Also  in  our 
life  of  Tatoson  it  was  necessary  to  speak  of  this  chief.  From  a  survey  of 
the  deeds  which  he  executed  of  various  large  tracts  of  land,  it  is  evident 
his  sachemdom  was  very  extensive.  It  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  some 
of  the  conveyances  of  Waiuspaquin  for  several  reasons,  the  i)riiicipal  of  which 
is,  that  the  part  lie  acted  in  the  gi-eat  drama  of  1675  and  1()76  may  not  he 
underrated.  His  conveyances  to  the  Reverend  John  Sassamon  aaul  his  family 
ai-e  already  related. 

On  9  August,  1667,  "  Tuspequin,  otherwise  called  the  Black-sachem^  for 
£A,  sells  to  Henry  Wood  of  rlimouth  his  right  and  title  to  the  land  on  tlie 
east  side  of  "Namassakett"  River,§  bounded  "on  one  end**  by  the  pond 
called  Black-saclicm^s  Pond,  or,  in  Indian,  Wanpawcult ;  on  the  other  end,  by 
a  little  pond  called  Asnemscutt.  How  much  was  included  in  the  given 
bounds,  is  not  mentioned,  nor  could  we  now  by  the  description  possibly 
tell  how  far  said  tract  extended  back  from  the  river.  With  Tuspaxjuin^ 
his  wife,  Amey,  signed  this  deed,  and  it  was  witnessed  only  by  two  English- 
men. 

On  17  July,  1669,  Tuspaqidn  and  his  son  William  sell  for  £10  a  tract  or 
parcel  of  land  near  "  Assowampsett,"  half  a  mile  wide,  and  "  in  length  from 
said  ponds  to  Dartmouth  path."  Resides  two  English,  Samud  Henrys  Daniel 
and  Old  Harry  were  witnesses.  Erperience  Mitchell,  Htfiry  Sampson,  of  Dux- 
borough,  Thomas  Little,  of  Marshfield,  and  Thomas  Ptdrus,  of  Eastham,  were 
the  purchasers. 

•  Narrative,  73 — 15. 

t  Captain  Move's  account  of  "The  Warr  in  N.  E.  visibly  ended."  &c.  in  our  Iitdmiv 
Ch  Ro  N I  c  L  E.  X  Fotier's  Narragaiuiet.  98. 

^  lie,  however,  reserved  the  right  "  to  gett  ceder  barko  in-lhe  swanips." 

2i  q 
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June  10,  1670,  Tuspaijuinand  his  son  fVUliam  sold  for  £6,  to  Edward  Gray, 
"in  the  behalf  of  the  court  of  Plimouth,"  " all  that  our  meddovv  that  lyeth 
in  or  neari3  the  town  of  Middleberry,"  on  the  west  side  of  a  tract  belonfring 
to  John  Aldtn  and  Constant  iiouihtoortk,  "and  is  between  Assowanjsett  Pond 
and  Taunton  path,  being,  in  three  parsells  vpon  three  brookes ; "  also  anotlier 
parcel  on  the  other  side  of  Taunton  path.  Witnessed  by  "  Amie"  tlie  wife 
of  Tuspaqvin,  and  two  English 

30  June,  1672,  Tuspaquin,  "  sachem  of  Namassakett.  and  Mantoicapud 
alias  WUliam  his  sou,  sell  to  Edward  Gray  and  Josias  Winslow,  lauds  ;iji 
the  easterly  side  of  Assowamsett,  to  begin  where  Naniasket  River  falleth 
out  of  the  pond,  and  so  south  by  the  pond ;  thence  by  perishable  bounds 
to  Tuspaquin's  Pond,  and  so  home  to  the  lands  formerly  sold  to  Henry 
Wood. 

3  July,  1673,  Tuspaquin  and  his  son  William  sell  to  Benjamin  Church  of 
Duxborough,  house  carpenter,  and  John  Tompson  of  Barnstable,  hmds  about 
Middleborough,  lor  which  they  paid  him  £15.  It  is  described  as  "  lying  att 
and  neare  the  township  of  Middleberry,"  bounded  westerly  by  a  river  called 
Monhiggen,  which  runs  into  a  pond  called  Q^uisquasett,  and  so  by  a  cedar 
swamp  to  Tuspaquin^s  Pond ;  thence  by  Henry  Wood's  land  to  a  place, 
called  Pochaboqnett.  Nahudset  River  is  named  as  a  northern  boundary ;  and 
the  two  "places"  called  Tuscomanest  and  Massapanoh  are  also  named,  like- 
wise a  pond  called  Sniptuett,  and  a  "  river's  mouth  called  Tuppatuelt  which 
rumieth  into  a  pond  called  Quiituwashett."  Two  English,  Sam  Harry.,  and 
Joseph  of  Namasket,  were  witnesses. 

1  November  1673,  ffilliam  Watuspaquin,  Assaioeta,  Tobias  and  Bewat,  for 
JplO  sell  to  three  English  of  Barnstable  a  tract  of  land  bounded  by  Que> 
taquash  Pond  northerly,  by  Quetaquash  River  easterly,  Snepetuitt  Pond,  &.c, 

14  May,  1675,  the  two  Tuspaqnins,  father  and  son,  "  make  over  to  John 
Tompson,  Constant  Southworth  and  others,  of  Middleborough,  "all  tliat  tract 
of  land  which  we  now  have  in  possession,  called  commonly  Assoicamset 
neck  or  necks,  and  places  adjacent,"  as  a  security  against  the  claims  of  others, 
&c.  of  other  lands  deeded  at  the  same  time  ;  if,  therefore,  they  are  not  dis- 
turbed in  the  possession  of  the  former  lands  deeded,  then  they  "are  not  to 
he  outed  of  Assawamsett  neck."  Pottawo,  alias  Daniel,  Poyman,  Pagalt,*  alias 
Joseph,  were  witnesses. 

For  the  land  deeded  they  received  £3.3,  "  sterling."  It  consisted  of  uplands 
and  meadows  about  the  pond  called  JVinipoket,  Qiiilicus,\  &-C..  and,  judging 
from  the  price  paid,  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  large  tract. 

Thus  are  a  few  of  the  acts  of  Watuspaquin  sketched  previous. to  the  war. 
We  are  now  to  trace  his  operations  in  quite  another  sphere.  In  our  opinion,- 
Mr.  Hubbard  was  right  in  styling  him  '•  the  next  noted  cajrtain  to  Philip,"  but 
erroneously  calls  Old  Tuspaquin  "  the  Black-sachem's  son."  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  known  of  the  son  Willianu  Indeed,  we  hear  nothing  of  him 
in  the  war,  but  it  is  probable  he  shared  the  fate  of  his  fath**- 

In  the  spring  of  1676,  Tuspaquin  was  marching  from  place  to  place  with 
about  300  men,  and  was  doubtless  in  high  exjiectation  of  hiinibling  the 
pride  of  his  enemies,  and,  but  for  Philip^s  western  disasters,  occasioned  by 
the  disaffection  of  his  Pocomptucks  and  others,  his  ex])ectations  might  have 
been  realized.  It  was  doubtless  under  his  direction  that  19  buildings  in 
Scituate  were  burnt  on  20  April ;  and  on  the  8  May,  had  not  a  shower  pre- 
vented, most,  if  not  all,  the  houses  in  Bridgewater  would  have  sliar^d  tlie 
same  fate.  Tuspaquin  was  known  to  have  led  his  men  in  this  attack.^ 
The  inhabitants  exerted  themselves  to  repel  the  Indians,  but,  conscious  cf 
their  strength,  they  maintained  their  gi'ound  until  the  next  day,  wlu-n  they 
retreated.  Notwithstanding  the  rain,  they  succeeded  in  burning  17  buildings 
before  they  decamped. 

On  11  May,  1676,  there  were  eleven  houses  and  five  barns  burnt  in  Plim- 
outh, and  a  few  weeks  after,  seven  houses  more  and  two  barns.     These 

,  *.  Two  names,  probably ;  but  in  the  MS.  there  is  no  crmma  between,  as  is  often  the  case. 

t  liticut,  probably  now. 

I  Mr.  Hubbard  says,  (Nar.  71.)  the  Indians  war.  ted  by  one  Tusguogen,  but  we  are  satis- 
fied TSirpatpan  is  meant. 
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were  probably  such  as  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  village,  and 
had  cliielly  been  deserted.  This  "  miscliief"  was  attributed  to  Tuspaquin 
aiid  iiis  men. 

About  this  time,  Benjamin  Church  was  commissioned  by  the  government 
of  Ptimoiith  to  lea<l  parties  in  diflerent  directions  over  tlie  colony;  and  from 
the  tinje  he  commenced  oj)erations,  the  Indians  found  but  few  o])portunitie9 
to  do  mischief  in  Plimoutli  colony. 

Tuspaquin  still  kept  fiis  ground  in  the  Assawomset  country,  and  for  a  loifg 
time  baffled  all  tlie  skill  Captixin  Church  was  master  of  in  his  endeavoi-s  to  take 
liim  [)risoner.  Chnrch  received  his  commission  24  July,  1676,  and  the  same 
night  set  out  on  an  exjiedition  against  Tuspaquin,  His  Indian  scouts  brouglit 
him  l>efore  day  upon  a  company  of  his  people  in  Middleborongh,  every  one 
pf  whom  fell  into  his  hands.  How  many  there  were,  Church  does  not  say. 
He  took  them  directly  to  Plimouth,  "and  disposed  of  them  all,"  except  "one 
Jtffery,  who,  proving  veiy  ingenious  and  faithful  to  him  in  informing  where 
other  parcels  of  the  Indians  harbored,  Capt.  Church  promised  him,  that  if 
he  continue<l  to  l)e  faithful  to  liim,  he  should  not  be  sold  out  of  the  cou/itry, 
but  should  he  his  waiting  man,  to  take  care  of  his  horse,  &e.,  and  accord- 
ingly he  served  bin*  faithfully  as  long  as  he  lived."* 

Tlius  strengtlietied  by  Tu^paquin's  own  men,  Church  ptirsued  his  successes 
with  manifold  a<lvantage.  There  was  a  small  tribe  residing  near  Munp<>nset 
Pond,  which  was  next  captiu'ed  without  loss  on  either  side,  and  there  was 
henceforth  scarcely  a  week  passed  wherein  he  did  not  capture  some  of  these 
people. 

Not  long  afler  this,  it  was  fotmd  that  Tuspaquin  had  encamped  about 
Assawomset,  and  Church  set  out  on  an  expedition  there ;  but  finding  014 
Tuspaquin  was  ready  for  him  at  the  neck  between  the  two  great  ponds,  f  he 
was  ghul  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  on  towards  Acushnet  and  Dartmouth. 
As  he  was  crossing  Assawomset  neck,  a  scout  from  Tuspaquin's  camp  fired 
ujton  him,  but  did  him  no  injtiry. 

Meanwhile  the  great  Annazvon  having  I)een  surprised  by  the  indefatigable 
Churchy  Tuspaquin  saw  no  chance  of  holding  out  long;  he  therefore  apjieara 
afterwards  only  intent  u[)on  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the  English.  Thia 
could  not  be  long  reasonably  expected,  as  their  scouts  were  ranging  in  every 
direction. 

On  4  Sept.  1676,  according  to  Churches  account,  Tuspaquin^s  company 
were  encam[)ed  near  Sippican,  doing  "great  damage  to  the  English  in  kill- 
ing their  cattle,  horses  and  swine."  The  next  day.  Church  and  his  rangers 
were  in  their  neighborhood,  and,  afler  observing  their  situation,  which  was 
"sitting  round  their  fires  in  a  thick  place  of  bruch,"t  in  seeming  safety,  the 
captain  "  ordered  every  man  to  creep  as  he  did ;  and  surrounded  them  by 
creefting  as  near  as  they  could,  till  they  should  be  discovered,  and  th(;n  to 
run  on  upon  them,  and  take  them  alive,  if  j)ossible,  (for  their  prisoners  weie 
their  pay.)  They  did  so,  taking  every  one  that  was  at  the  fires,  not  ono 
escaping.  U})on  examination,  they  agreed  in  their  story,  that  they  belongc<l 
to  Tispaquirh,  who  was  gone  with  John  Bump-and  one  more  to  Agawom  and 
Sipican  to  kill  horses,  and  were  not  expected  back  in  two  or  three  days."§ 
Church  proceeds:  "This  same  Tispaquin  had  been  a  gi*eat  captain,  and  the 
Indians  reported  that  he  was  such  a  great  pouwau,  [priest  or  conjurer,]  that 
no  bullet  could  enter  him.  Capt.  Church  said  he  would  not  have  him  killed, 
for  tb«re  was  a  war  broke  out  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  and  he 
would  nave  him  saved  to  go  with  them  to  fight  the  eastern  Indians.  Agree- 
ably, he  left  two  old  squaws  of  the  prisoners,  and  bid  them  tarry  there  until 
their  Captaui  Tispaquin  returned,  and  to  tell  him,  that  Church  had  been 
there,  and  had  taken  his  wife,  children  and  company,  and  carried  them 
down  to  Plymouth  ;  and  would  spare  all  their  lives,  and  his  too,  if  he  would 

*  Church,  Narrative,  31. 

t  Just  below  where  Sa/npson's  tavern  now  stands. 

i  1  suspect  Mr.  Hulbard  mistakes  the  situation  of  this  place,  in  saying  it  was  "in  Lakck* 
■an,  upon  Pocasset  n?ck.''  Church  is  so  uiiregarding'  of  all  geography,  that  it  is  quite  un* 
%!rtaiu  where  it  was.     If  it  were  near  Sippican,  it  was  a  lon<' way  (roin  any  part  of  Pocasset. 

$  By  this  it  seems  the  place  might  have  been  as  far  off  as  Pocasset. 
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cuine  down  to  them  and  bring  the  other  two  that  were  with  him,  and  thoy 
shouhl  be  his  soldiers,  &c.  Capt  Church  then  returned  to  Plyinoiith,  leav- 
ing the  old  squaws  well  provided  ibr,  and  bisket  for  Tispaquin  when  he 
retnrned." 

This  Church  called  laying  a  trap  for  Tuspaquin,  and  it  turned  ont  as  he 
expected.  We  shall  now  see  with  what  faith  the  English  acted  on  this 
occasion.  Church  had  assured  him  that,  if  he  gave  himself  np,  he  should 
not  be  killed,  but  he  was  not  at  Plimouth  when  Tuspaqnin  came  in,  having 
gone  to  Boston  on  business  for  a  few  days ;  "  but  when  he  returned  he 
found,  to  his  grief^  the  heads  of  Annawon,  Tispaquin,  &c.  cut  off,  which 
were  the  last  of  Philip's  friends  " ! 

It  is  true  that  those  who  were  known  to  have  been  personally  engaged  in 
killing  the  English  were,  in  the  time  of  the  greatest  danger,  cut  off  from 

f)ardon  by  a  law;  that  time  h.id  now  passed  away,  find,  like  many  other 
aws  of  exigency,  it  should  then  have  been  considered  a  dead  letter ;  leaving 
out  of  the  case  the  faith  and  promise  of  their  best  servant.  Church.  View 
it,  therefore,  in  any  light,  and  nothing  can  I)e  found  to  justify  this  flagrant 
inroad  upon  that  promise.  To  give  to  the  conduct  of  the  Plimouth  govern- 
ment a  pretext  for  this  murder,  (a  milder  expression  I  cannot  use,)  Mr. 
Hubbard  says,  Tuspaquin  having  pretended  that  a  ludlet  could  not  penetrate 
him,  trial  of  his  invulnerableness  was  resolved  upon.  So  he  was  placed  as 
a  mark  to  shoot  at,  and  "  he  fell  down  at  the  first  shot" ! 

This  was  jloubtless  the  end  of  numerous  others,  as  we  infer  from  the 
following  pijissage  in  Dr.  Mather's  Frevalescy  of  Prater.  He  asks, 
"  Where  are  the  six  Narragjmset  sachems,  with  all  their  capUiins  and  coun- 
sellors? Where  are  the  Nipmuck  sachems,  with  their  captains  and  coun- 
sellors ?  Where  is  Philip  and  Squato-sachem  of  Pocasset,  with  all  their 
captains  and  counsellors?  God  do  so  to  all  the  implacable  enemies  of 
Christ,  and  of  his  people  in  N.  England"!!  The  next  of  Philip's  captains, 
in  our  arrangement,  is 

TATOSOjY,  also  a  great  captain  in  the  war  of  1675.  It  seems  rather  un- 
certain whether  he  were  a  Narraganset  or  Wampanoag.  He  (or  one 
bearing  the  same  name)  signed  the  treat}'  made  with  the  Narragansets  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  quite  certain  that  his  residence  afterwanJs 
Wiis  in  Sandwich,  since  Rochester ;  *  and  when  he  signed  the  tre.ity  just 
named,  it  is  probable  he  was  only  among  tlie  N.nrragansets  upon  a  mission 
or  visit.  He  was  a  son  of  the  "  noted  Sam  Barrow,"  but  of  his  own 
family,  or  whether  he  had  any,  we  are  not  informed. 

We  first  meet  with  Tatoson,^  or,  as  his  name  is  commonly  printed,  Toto- 
son,  in  1()G6,  in  the  respectable  company  of  Mr.  Secretary  Morton  of  Plim- 
outh, and  Acanootus,  JVannoo,  two  "grane  and  sage  Indians,"  and  a  number 
more,  of  whose  characters  we  ai'e  not  so  well  prepared  to  speak.  xAmong 
this  assemblage  he  is  only  conspicuous,  however,  as  a  witness  to  a  deed  of 
the  lands  upon  Wtequaruxtt  neck.  Mr.  Morton's  name  follows  TcUoson\  on 
ttjis  instrument. 

There  was  a  general  disarming  of  the  Indians  in  1671,  as  will  elsewhere 
be  mentioned.  Among  a  great  number  ordered  to  appear  at  Plimouth  the 
same  year,  to  bind  themselves  more  strongly  in  allegiance  to  the  English, 
we  find  the  name  of  Tatoson,  or,  as  his  name  was  then  ^vritten,  Tauiozen. 
Also  Tohy,  alias  JVnuhnocomioit,l  and  fVHl,  alias  Washatcanna. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1676,  several  Indians,  who  had  l>een  sent  in  by 
Bradford  am\  Church,  were  "convented  before  the  councell  "  at  Plimouth; 
being  "  such  of  them  as  were  accused  of  working  vnsufferable  mischeifle 
vDon  some  of  ours."    Among  them  was  one  named  Watukpoo,  or,  as  he 


*  On  the  right  of  the  main  road,  as  you  pass  from  Matapoisel  to  ilochester  village,  anj 
about  two  miles  from  the  former,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  road,  is  a  kind  of  island  in  a 
miry  swamp.  Upon  this,  it  is  said,  was  Tatoson's  camp.  This  island  is  connected  \ty  u 
isthmus  to  tne  main  land. 

t  So  almost  always  in  the  RISS. 

X  Sometimes  called  Toby  Cole.  The  same,  we  conclude,  who  joined  Philip  aflenranik. 
and  fell  into  the  bands  of  Captain  Church,  as  dud  his  mother,  and  many  more  at  the  siune  (ia» 
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was  often  called,  Tiikpoo.*  Against  him,  several  charges  were  brought,  such 
as  his  going  off  to  the  enemy,  and  trying  to  deceive  ttie  governor  about  the 
|)n\sj»ect  of  war ;  telling  hiui  that  PAiKp's  men  had  deserted  him,  and  that 
he  liad  oidy  a  few  old  iwrn  and  boys  remaining.  At  this  time  were  present 
three  other  Indians,  whose  names  were  Woodcock,  ^uanapiiohan  and  Juhii- 
num.  The  two  first  were  accused  by  a  squaw  of  destroying  Clark!s  garrison 
at  Eel  River  in  Plimouth,  and  murdering  the  inhabitants.  This  had  been 
done  on  the  12  March  previous,  and  with  such  secrecy  and  effect,  that  the 
English  knew  not  whom  to  accuse  of  it.  Many  supposed  that  Waluspaquin 
conducted  the  affair,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  charges  it  upon  him  without  hesita- 
tion, but  it  is  now  quite  certain  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  iu  the 
sequel  we  shall  sliow. 

The  two  just  mentioned,  finding  themselves  detected,  accused  their  fellow 
prisoner,  John-nunu  It  appears  that  JVum  not  only  owned  himself  guilty  of 
this  charge,  but  acknowledged,  also,  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
"  Jacob  Mitchel  and  his  wife,  and  John  Pope,  \  and  soe  centance  of  death  was 
pronounced  against  them,  which  accordingly  emediately  was  executed." 

Before  these  were  executed,  they  implicated  a  fourth,  whose  name  was 
Keweenam.  Although  Tatoson  commanded  the  comjiany  that  put  to  death 
the  people  at  Clark's  garrison,  yet  Keweenam  set  the  expedition  on  foot.  He 
lived  at  Sandwich,  and  was  probably  oue  of  Tatosoii's  men.  However,  on 
Saturday,  the  11  Mai'ch,  he  was  at  Mr.  William  Clark^s,  and  observed  how 
every  part  of  the  garrison  was  conditioned.  He  then  went  to  his  chie^ 
Tatoson,  and  told  him  that  it  could  be  easily  taken,  as  it  was  but  slightly 
fortified;  and  that  the  next  day,  being  Sunday,  would  be  the  proper  time  to 
execute  their  plan,  as  the  residents  would  mostly  be  gone  to  meeting ;  "and 
in  case  they  left  a  man  at  home,  or  so,  they  might  soon  dispatch  him." 

This  intelligence  was  pleasing  to  Tatoson,  and  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  ten  warriors  the  same  day.  Their  names  were  as  follows :  Woo- 
nashenah.  Musquash,  Wapanpowett,  Tom,  "the  son  of  Tatoson's  brothei/' 
Uttsooioeest,  and  Tom  Plant ;  which,  with  the  three  before  named,  made  up 
the  whole  company.  Commencing  their  march  before  night,  they  arrived 
in  the  borders  of  Plimouth,  where  they  lay  concealed  until  the  people  had 
gone  to  public  worship.  About  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  came  upon 
the  garrison,  which  fell  easily  into  their  hands.  Afler  killing  all  they  met 
with,  they  took  what  plunder  they  could  carry,  and  burned  the  buildings; 
then  again  dispersed  into  the  woods. 

There  were  some  of  two  other  families  in  this  garrison,  mostly  women 
and  children.  TJiree  only  were  of  Mr.  ClarWs  fiimily,  but  there  were  eight 
others  belonging  to  the  other  two.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clark,  t  one  of  the  heads 
of  tlie  family,  was  among  the  slain.  § 

•  This  Indian,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  several  times  to  mention,  was  not  one  of  those 
gent  in  by  Bradford,  as  appears  from  Maiher,  (Brief  Hist.  40  )  but  they  "  informed  that  a 
liloudy  Indian  called  Tuckpoo,  (who  the  last  summer  murdered  a  man  of  Boston,  at  Namas- 
kel,)  with  about  20  Indians  more,  was  at  a  place  within  16  miles  of  Plimouth."  Eifht 
English  and  fourteen  Indians  succeeded  iu  takmg  them  all,  and  Tuckpoo  was  immodia'.ely 
executed. 

t  The  murder  of  these  people  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hubbard  in  his 
•'  Table."  The  passage  follows  :  "  In  June,  1676,  [1673  ?]  a  man  and  a  woman  were  slain  bf 
the  Indians  ;  another  woman  was  wounded  and  taiten  ;  but  because  she  had  kept  an  Indiaui 
child  before,  so  much  kindness  was  showed  her,  as  that  she  was  sent  back,  after  they  had 
dressed  her  wound  ;  the  Indians  guarded  her  till  she  came  within  sight  of  the  English."  Mr. 
Wi/c/i«i'_informs  us  that  the  name  of  the  wounded  woman  was  Dorotiiy  Haywood  See  2  Colt. 
Mass.  tfist.  Soc.  vii.  159. 

^  '•'  Who  was  the  d,\ughter  of  a  godly  father  and  mother,  that  eame  to  N.  England  on  tha 
accoiun  of  religion."  "  They  also  killed  her  suckuig  child,  and  knocked  another  child  (who 
was  about  eight  years  old)  in  the  head,  supposing  they  had  killed  him,  but  aflerwards  he 
came  to  himself."     /.  Mather,  Brief  Hist.  24. 

^  We  relate  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  MS.  records,  but  the  author  of  the  Present  State, 
&c.  furnishes  the  following  valuable  facts  :  "  About  this  time,  [his  last  date  mentioned  being 
14  March,]  one  Mr.  Clarke's  wife,  children,  and  all  his  family,  at  his  farm-house,  two  mf  es 
from  Plimouth,  were  surprised  and  killed,  except  one  bo}',  who  was  knockt  down,  and  left  foi 
dead,  I  at  aflerwards  taken  up  and  revived.  The  house  they  plundered  of  provision  anO 
goods  to  a  great  value  ;  eight  complete  arms,  301.  [/A.]  of  powder,  with  an  answerable  quav 

lii. 
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Ktiottnam  was  beheaded,  but  how  the  other  three  were  dis))osed  of,  we 
are  not  informed ;  it  is  very  probable  that  the  whole  nuinl)er  suffered  in  dut 
time.  At  the  trial  of  Keieeenam  and  the  other  three,  some  of  them  pleaded 
that  the  governor's  proclamation  was  now  their  protection ;  from  which  it 
woidd  seem  that  they  had  surrendered  themselves.  But  there  wsis  none  to 
plead  their  case,  except  their  accusers,  and  tliey  exj)lained  things  in  their 
own  way.  The  court  said,  "Forasmuch  as  the  council  had  before  this 
engaged  to  several  Indians  desirous  to  come  in  and  tender  themselves  to 
mercy,  that  they  should  find  favor  in  so  doing :  it  was  fully  made  known  to 
such  Indians  as  were  then  present,  that  the  said  engagement  loas  to  he  under- 
flood  with  exception  against  such  as  by  murder  as  above  said  had  so  acted, 
and  not  against  such  as  killed  his  enemie  in  the  field  in  a  souldierlike  way." 

This  kind  of  argument  would  answer  among  duelists,  but  when  did  the 
Indians  agree  to  fight  the  English  according  to  their  rules  of  war  ?  The 
former  might  with  equal  propriety  demand  that  the  English  should  conform 
to  their  manner,  and  not  depend  on  their  numbers,  forts,  and  superior 
weapons. 

Although  the  murder  at  Clark's  garrison  was  one  of  those  horrible  acta 
in  Indian  warfare,  which  would  justify  the  most  rigid  retaliation,  still,  as  the 
English  began  the  war,  they  had  no  right  to  expect  but  that  it  would  be 
prosecuted  by  the  Indians  in  all  the  ways  at  their  command.  On  this  ground 
the  philanthropist  will  ever  condemn  the  severity  of  the  English. 

When  Captain  Church  came  upon  Philip  and  a  great  number  of  his  people, 
the  3d  of  August,  1676,  "  THspaquin^  Totoson,  &c."  prevented  the  entire 
destruction  of  some  of  them,  oy  combating  the  English  while  their  chief 
and  others  extricated  themselves  from  a  small  swamp  into  which  they  had 
fled.  "In  this  swamp  skirmish  Capt.  Church  with  his  two  men  which 
always  ran  by  his  side  as  his  guard,  met  with  three  of  the  enemy,  two  of 
which  surrendered  themselves,  and  the  captain's  guard  seized  them ;  but 
the  other,  being  a  great  stout  surly  fellow,  with  his  two  locks  ty'd  up  with 
red,  and  a  great  rattlesnake's  skin  hanging  to  the  back  part  of  his  head, 
(whom  Capt.  Church  concluded  to  be  Totoson,)  ran  from  them  into  the 
Bwamp,  Capt  Church  in  pwson  pursued  him  close,  till,  coming  pretty  near 
up  with  him,  presented  his  gun  between  his  shoulders,  but  it  missing  fire, 
the  Indian  perceiving  it,  turned  and  presented  at  Capt.  Church,  and  missing 
fire  also,  (their  guns  taking  wet  with  the  fog  and  dew  of  the  morning,)  but 
the  Indian  turning  short  lor  another  run,  his  foot  trip'd  in  a  small  grape- 
vine, and  he  fell  flat  on  his  face.  Capt.  Church  was  by  this  time  up  with 
him  and  struck  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  an  inch  and  an  half  into  the  back 
part  of  his  head,  which  dispatched  him  without  another  blow.  But  Capt. 
Church  looking  behind  him  saw  Totoson,  the  Indian  whom  he  tho't  he  had 
killed,  come  flying  at  him  like  a  dragon ;  but  this  happened  to  be  fair  in 
sight  of  the  guard  that  were  set  to  keep  the  prisoners,  who  spying  Totoson 
and  others  that  were  following  him,  in  the  very  seasonable  juncture  made 
a  shot  upon  them,  and  rescued  their  captain,  though  he  was  in  no  small 
danger  from  his  fi-iends'  bullets,  for  some  came  so  near  him  that  he  thought 
he  felt  the  wind  of  them."  •  The  celebrated  Church,  in  the  skirmishes  he 
had  in  these  two  days,  August  1  and  2,  took  and  killed  173  Indians. 

Little  more  than  a  month  after  the  fall  of  Philip,  Church  surprised  Tato' 
son  8  whole  company,  about  50  persons.  He  was  the  last  that  was  left  of  the 
family  of  Barrow ;  and,  says  Church,  "  the  wretch  reflecting  upon  the  miser- 
able condition  he  had  brought  himself  into,  his  heart  became  a  stone  within 
him,  and  he  died.  The  old  squaw  [that  Church  had  employed  to  persuade 
him  to  submit]  flung  a  few  leaves  and  brush  over  him — came  into  Sandwich, 
and  gave  this  account  of  his  death ;  and  offered  to  show  them  where  she  left 
his  body,  but  never  had  an  opportunity,  for  she  immediately  fell  sick  and 
died  also." 

The  fate  of  the  father  of  Totoson  does  not  so  much  excrte  sympathy,  aa 


tity  of  lead  for  bullets,  and  150/.  in  ready  money ;  the  said  Mr.  Clark  himself  narroHlf 
escaping  their  cruelty,  by  being  at  that  instant  at  a  meeting." 
•  Hist.  PkUip's  War,  4?. 
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does  that  of  the  son,  l)ut  is  one  of  those  cases  more  calculated  to  arouse  ttie 
fiercer  passions.     The  old  chief  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Church,'vi  one 
of  his  successi'ul  ex{)e(litions  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Cod.     Church  says,  in 
his  history,  that  he  was  "  as  noted  a  rogue  as  any  among  the  enemy."     Cap- 
tain Church  told  hitn  that  the  government  would  not  permit  him  to  grant 
him  quarter,  "  because  of  his  inhuman  murders  and  barbai'ities,"  and  there 
fore  ordered  him  to  prejjare  for  execution.     ^^  Barrow  replied,  that  the  sen 
tence  of  death  against  him  was  just,  and  that  indeed  he  was  ashamed  to  live 
any  lo^iger,  and  desired  no  more  favor,  than  to  smoke  a  whiff"  of  tobacco' 
belbre  his  execution.     When  he   had  taken  a  few  whiffs,  he  said,  'I  am 
ready;'  upon  which  one  of  Captain  Churches  Indians  sunk  his  hatchet  into 
bis  brains." 

TLlSHq,*  or  TYASKSj  -was the  next  man  to  PMi>,"says  Church;  there 
were  others  also  said  to  be  "  next  to  him,"  and  it  may  be  all  reconciled  by 
supposing  tlitse  chiefs  as  having  the  chief  command  over  particular  tribes. 
Mr.  Hubba^'ll  sjiys  oidy  this  of  the  famous  Tiashq:  "In  June  last,  [1676,]  one 
Tiashq,  a  great  cajjtain  of  Philip's,  his  wife  and  child,  or  children,  being 
Uiken,  though  he  escaped  himself  at  first,  yet  came  since  and  surrendered 
himself."  Dr.  /.  Mather,  writing  under  date  of  22  July,  1676,  says  it  was  "tliis 
week"  that  Captain  Church  and  his  Indian  soldiers  fell  upon  Tiashq  and  his 
company.  It  ajjpears  therefore  that  Mr.  Hubbard  is  in  error,  as  the  account 
given  by  Church  corroborates  that  of  Mather,  who  speaks  thus  of  his  opera- 
tions :  "  It  having  been  his  manner  when  he  taketh  any  Indians  by  a  promise 
of  favor  to  them,  in  case  they  acquit  themselves  well,  to  set  them  an  hunting 
after  more  of  these  wolves,  whereby  the  worst  of  them  sometimes  do  sin- 
gular good  service  in  finding  out  the  rest  of  their  bloody  fellows.  In  one  of 
these  skirmishes,  Tiasliq,  Philip's  chief  captain,  ran  away  leaving  his  gun  be- 
hind him,  and  his  s(piaw,  who  was  taken."  §  These  Indian  soldiers,  who 
performed  this  exploit,  were  forced  upon  it  by  Church.  They  had  been 
seeking  Indians  about  Aponaganset  River,  and  discovered  that  a  large  com- 
pany of  them  had  just  been  gathering  the  apples  at  a  deserted  settlement  on 
the  east  side  of  it.  The  English  and  Indians  immediately  pursued  in  their 
track.||  "Traveling  three  miles  or  more,  they  came  into  the  country  road, 
where  the  track  parted :  one  pai'cel  steered  towards  the  west  end  of  the 
gi'eat  cedar  swamp,  and  the  other  to  the  east  end.  The  captain  halted  and 
told  his  Lidian  souldiers  that  they  had  heard  as  well  as  he  what  some  men 
had  said  at  Plymouth  about  them,11  &c.,  that  now  was  a  good  opportunity  for 
each  party  to  prove  themselves.  The  track  being  divided,  they  should  fol- 
low one,  and  the  English  the  other,  being  equal  in  number.  The  Indians 
declined  the  motion,  and  were  not  willing  to  move  any  where  without  him; 
said  Ihey  should  not  think  themselves  safe  tvithout  him.  But  the  cafjtain  insisting 
upon  it,  they  submitted.  He  gave  the  Indians  their  choice  to  follow  which 
track  they  pleased.  They  replied,  TViey  were  light  and  able  to  travel,  therefore 
if  he  pleased  they  would  take  the  west  trade  And  appointing  the  ruins  of  Jokii 
Cook's  house  at  Cushnet  **  for  the  place  to  meet  at,  each  company  set  out 
briskly  to  try  their  fortunes."  ft  When  the  ])arties  met,  "  tliey  very  remark' 
ably  found  that  the  number  that  each  comi)any  had  taken  and  slain  waj 
equal.  The  Lidians  had  killed  three  of  the  enemy,  and  taken  63  jn-isoners, 
as  the  English  had  done  before  them."tt  Both  parties  were  much 
rejoiced  at  their  successes,  but  the  Indians,  told  Captain  Church  "  that  they  had 
missed  a  brave  opportunity  by  parting.  They  came  upon  a  great  town  of 
the  enemy,  viz:  Captain  SPyosAa' company.     {2)fasks  was  the  next  man  to 

*  Hubhanl,  Mather.  f  Church.  \  Narrative,  106. 

&  Brief  Hist.  42.  ||  Church,  33. 

TT  The  iletcstaiion  in  which  the  Indians  were  held  by  "  some  men,"  in  many  other  places  a  • 
Kcll  as  in  Plimouth,  will  often  apf  ";ar  in  this  work.     Such  people  could  know  nothing  o, 
luman  nature,  and  many  would  not  have  believed  the  Indians  capable  of  good  actions,  thougl 
one  fror.i  the  deail  had  assured  them  they  were. 

**  Abbreviated  from  Acushnet.  See  Douglass,  Summary,  i.  403,  who  writes  il  Accushnot 
Thus  m.Jny  Indian  names  are  chang'ed.  Instead  of  Apona^nset,  we  hear  Ponazanset,  ami 
lor  Asonet,  Sonet,  tfcc.     Cushnet  is  the  river  on  which  New  Bedford  and  Fairhiven  stand. 

ft  Church,  at.  It  Ibid.  36 
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PhUip.)  Ttiey  fired  upon  the  enemy  before  they  were  discovered,  and  ran 
upon  tlieni  with  a  shout.  The  njen  ran  and  loft  tJieir  wives  and  children 
and  rnuny  of  them  their  gnns.  They  took  Tyask^  wife  and  son,  and  thought 
tliat  if  their  caj)tain  and  the  English  company  had  been  with  them  they 
might  have  taken  some  hundreds  of  them,  and  now  they  determined  not  to 
part  any  more."*  This  transaction,  in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Church,  was  a 
"remarkable  providence,"  inasnnich,  perhaps,  as  the  equality  of  their  suc- 
cesses prevented  either  party  from  boasting,  or  claiming  superiority  over  the 
other.  Nevertlieless,  Church  adds, — "But  the  Indians  had  the  fortune  to 
take  more  arms  than  the  English."  It  would  add  not  a  little,  perhaps,  tc 
the  gratification  of  the  reader,  could  he  know  the  name  of  the  Indian  captain 
in  lliis  far-famed  ex]iloit,  or  even  that  of  one  of  his  men;  but  at  present  they 
are  hid  alike  from  us  and  from  him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Cki^  women  conspicuous  in  Philip's  war — Magnus — Her  country  and  reJatiana — 
Her  capture  and  death — Awashonks — Is  greatly  annoyed  in  the  ecents  of  1G71 — 
Her  men  disarmed — Philip's  endeavors  to  engage  her  against  the  English — Church 
prevents  her — Is  finally  in  the  power  of  Philip — Reclaimed  by  Church — Some  par- 
ticulars of  her  family. 

Although,  before  we  had  finished  the  life  of  Weetamoo,  we  deemed  it 
proper  to  have  deferred  it  to  this  chapter,  but  as  we  had  been  led  rather  im- 
perceptibly into  many  jmrticulars  concerning  her  in  that  place,t  we  could 
not  break  ofl^  our  narrative  without  a  greater  improj)riety  tl)an  an  omission 
here  would  have  been,  and  shall  therefore  begin  here  with  one  of  her  con- 
temporaries, the  bare  facts  in  whose  life  are  sufficient  to  maintain  a  high 
interest,  we  believe,  in  the  mind  of  every  reader. 

M^GJVUS  was  squaw-sachem  of  some  part  of  the  extensive  country  of 
the  Narragansets,  and  was  known  by  several  names  at  different  and  the  same 
times ;  as  Old  Qtteere,  Sunk  Squaw,X  Quaiapen,  and  Maiantiuk.  She  married 
Mriksah,  or  Mexaniy  a  son  of  CaTtonicus,  and  was  sister  to  Ninigret.  She  had 
two  sons,  Scuttup  and  Queqmiquenud  otherwise  Quequegunent,  called  by  the 
English  Gideon,  and  a  daughter  named  Quincmiquet.  These  two  died  young, 
Crtoeon  was  alive  as  late  as  1661;  Scuttup,  and  a  sister  also,  in  1664.  She 
was,  in  1675,  one  "  of  the  six  present  sachetns  of  the  whole  Narraganset; 
country." 

In  the  beginning  of  Philip's  war,  the  English  army,  to  cause  the  Narragan- 
sets to  fight  for  them,  whom  they  had  always  abused  and  treated  with  con- 
tempt, since  before  the  cutting  off  of  MiantunrvomoKs  head,  marched  into 
their  country,  but  could  not  meet  with  a  single  sachem  of  the  nation.  They 
fell  in  with  a  few  of  their  people,  who  could  not  well  secrete  themselves, 
auid  who  concluded  a  long  treaty  of  mere  verbosity,  the  import  of  which  they 
could  know  but  little,  and  doubtless  cared  less ;  for  when  the  army  lefl  their 
country,  tJiey  joined  again  in  the  war. 

We  hear  no  more  of  her  until  the  next  year,  when  herself  and  a  large 
company  of  her  men  were  discovered  by  ]VIajor  Talcot,  on  the  2  July,  in 
NarraganseL  The  English  scouts  discovered  them  from  a  hill,  havirig 
pitched  their  tents  in  a  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  a  swamp,  as  was  usually 
their  custom.  About  300  of  the  English,  mounted  upon  fleet  horses,  divided 
into  two  squadrons,  and  fell  upon  them  before  they  were  aware  of  their  ap- 
proach, and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them.  The  Mohegans  and  Pequots  came 
upon  them  in  the  centre,  wliile  the  horsemen  beset  them  on  each  side  and 

•  Church,  36.  t  Book  iii.  chap.  1. 

I  Trumbttil,  i.  347.  from  Hubbard,  I  suppose,  i.  61.  Female  chiefs  were  called  sannks  hy 
the  Indians,  which  signified  wife  of  the  sachem  ;  but  writers,  beins;'  ignorant  of  that  fact 
thouffht  it  a  proper  name  of  a  particular  person,  and  hence  th  ?  appellations  of  Snuke,  Sun/n 
SnaJce,  &,c.  applied  to  Magnus, 
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thus  prevented  many  from  escaping  into  the  swamp.  When  all  were  killed 
and  trtken  within  tlie  encampment,  Captain  JVetvbuiy,  A^ho  commanded  tho 
horsemen,  dismounted,  and  with  his  men  rushed  into  the  swamp,  Avhere, 
witliout  resistance,  they  killed  a  hundred,  and  made  many  prisoners.  In  all, 
they  killed  and  took  171  *  in  this  swamp  fight,  or  rather  massacre.  Not  au 
Englishman  was  hurt  in  the  affair,  and  but  one  Mohegan  killed,  and  one 
wounded,  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  was  done  by  JUnrg-njAs'*  people,  as  they 
made  no  resistance,  but  rather  by  themselves,  in  their  iiiry  mistaking  one 
another.  Ninety  of  the  captives  were  put  to  death !  among  whom  was  J\fn£^- 
nv^,\  The  swamp  wliere  this  affair  took  place  is  near  the  present  town  of 
Warwick,  in  Rhode  Island ;  and  thus  ends  our  short  history  of  Masrnux 

AWASHOKKS,  scpiaw-sachem  of  Sogkonate,t  was  the  wife  oi'  an  Indian 
called  ToLONY,  but  of  him  we  learn  very  little.  From  her  important  stand- 
ing among  the  Indians,  few  deserve  a  more  particular  attention ;  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  go  as  minutely  into  her  history  as  our  documents  will 
enable  us. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  Jlwashonks  is  in  1671,  when  she  entered  into 
articles  of  agreement  with  the  court  of  Plimouth  as  follows: — "In  admitting 
that  the  court  are  in  some  measure  satisfied  with  your  voluntary  coming  in 
now  at  last,  and  submission  of  herself  unto  us ;  yet  this  we  expect  that  she 
give  some  meet  satisfaction  for  the  charge  and  trouble  she  has  put  us  upon 
by  her  too  long  standing  out  against  the  many  tendere  of  peace  we  have 
made  to  her  and  her  people.  And  that  we  yet  see  an  intention  to  endeavor 
the  reducement  of  such  as  have  been  the  incendiaries  of  the  trouble  and 
disturbance  of  her  people  and  ours.  And  as  many  of  her  people  as  shall 
give  themselves  and  arms  unto  us,  at  the  time  appointed,  shall  receive  no 
damage  or  hurt  from  us,  which  time  appointed  is  ten  days  from  the  date 
hereof.  Thus  we  may  the  better  keep  off  such  from  her  lands  as  may 
hereaft;er  bring  upon  her  and  us  the  like  trouble,  and  to  regulate  such  sis  will 
not  be  governed  by  her,  she  having  submitted  her  lands  to  the  authority  of 
the  government.  And  that,  if  the  lands  and  estates  of  such  as  we  are  neces- 
sitated to  take  arms  against,  will  not  defray  the  charge  of  the  expedition, 
that  she  shall  bear  some  due  proportion  of  the  charge.  In  witness  whereofj 
and  in  testimony  of  the  sachem,  her  agreement  hereunto,  she  hath  subscribed 
her  hand  iu  presence  of  Samuel  Barker  and  John  Ahney. 

Mark  X  of  the  squaw-sachem  Awasupjcks  ; 
the  mark  X  q/"roTATOMET,  and  Somagaonet." 

Witnessed  at  the  same  time  by  "  Tattacommett, 

Samponcut,  and 
Tamoceesam,  o/mw  Jeffert 

Plimouth,  24  JuItj,  1671.'» 

The  last-named  witness  appeared  again,  in  the  same  capacity,  4  Septeml)«r 
following,  when  "between  40  and  .50  Indians,  living  near  or  in  the  town  of 
Dartmouth,  made  a  like  submission."  Ashawanomulh,  JVbtTian,  Marhorkum, 
James,  and  John,  were  o'her  witnesses. 

Awashonks  was  at  Plimouth  when  the  former  articles  were  executed,  from 
which  it  appears  there  was  considerable  alarm  in  Plimouth  colony.  There 
were  about  this  time  many  other  submissions  of  the  Indiims  in  different 
places.  This  step  was  taken  to  draw  them  from  Philip,  or  at  least  to  give  p 
check  to  their  joining  with  him,  as  he  was  now  on  the  point  of  attacking  the 
English  settlements,  under  a  pretence  of  injury  done  him  in  his  planting 
lands. 

Not  only  the  chiefs  of  tribes  or  clans  subscribed  articles,  but  all  their  men, 
that  cnuld  be  prevailed  with,  did  the  same.  The  August  following,  42  of 
Awashimks's  men  signed  a  paper,  approving  what  she  had  done,  and  binding 


*  Trumhull.    200  says  Cobbet's  manuscript;  2i0,  Hubbard. 

f  Hubbard,  Ind.  Wars,  i.  97,  98.  I.  Mather's  Brief  Hist.  39.  Trumbull's  Hist.  C-tt 
nccticut,  i.  347. 

{  The  point  of  land  below  Pocassct,  and  now  chiefly  included  in  the  town  of  Complok 
RtKx'e  Island,  and  commonly  called  Seconet. 
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themselves  in  like  manner.    Out  of  42,  we  can  give  names  of  tliree  only— 
iTotatomd,  Tuniiokum  and  Sa^tsaman. 

It  ap|)ears  from  tJie  following  letter  from  Jiwashotiks  to  Governor  Prince,  that 
those  who%iibjnitted  themselves,  delivered  up  their  arms  to  the  English : — 

"August  11,1671,  Honored  Mr,  I  have  received  a  very  great  favor  from 
your  honor,  in  yours  of  the  7th  instant,  and  as  you  are  pleased  to  signify, 
Ihat  if  1  continue  faithful  to  the  agreement  made  with  yourselves  at  Plim- 
iMith,  I  may  exjject  all  just  favors  from  your  honor.  I  am  fully  resolved, 
while  1  live,  with  all  fidelity  to  stand  to  my  engagement,  and  in  a  peaceablt 
submission  to  your  commands,  accoi'ding  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability. 
It  is  true,  and  1  am  very  sensible  thereof,  that  there  are  some  Indians  who 
do  seek  an  advantage  against  me,  for  my  submitting  to  his  majesty's  authority 
in  your  jurisdiction,  but  being  conscious  to  myself  of  my  integrity  and  real 
intentions  of  peace,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  afford  me  all  due  encourage- 
ment and  |)rotection.  I  had  resolved  to  send  in  all  my  gims,  being  six  in 
number,  according  to  the  intimation  of  my  letter ;  but  two  of  them  were  so 
large,  the  messengers  were  not  able  to  carry  them.  I  since  proflered  to 
leave  them  with  Mr.  Barker,  but  he  not  having  any  order  to  receive  them, 
told  me  he  conceived  I  might  do  well  to  send  them  to  Mr.  Mmy,  who  is  a 
j)erson  concerned  in  the  jurisdiction,  which  1  resolved  to  do;  but  since 
tlien  an  Indian,  kno\vn  by  the  name  of  Broad-faced-iviU,  stole  one  of  them 
out  of  the  wigwam  in  the  night,  and  is  run  away  with  it  to  Mount  Hope  ; 
the  other  I  think  to  send  to  Mr.  Almy.  A  list  of  those  that  are  obedient  to 
me,  and,  I  hope,  and  am  persuaded,  laithful  to  you,  is  here  enclosed.  Hon- 
ored sir,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  further,  but  desiring  your  peace  and  i)ros- 
perity,  in  which  I  look  at  my  own  to  be  included,  I  remain,  your  unfeigned 
eervaot,  X  Awasdncks.'* 

This  letter  was  very  probably  written  by  Mr.  Barker,  named  in  it. 

October  20, 1671,  Governor  Prince  wrote  to  Jlwashjonks,  that  he  had  received 
the  list  of  names  of  her  men  and  husband,  that  freely  submitted  themselves 
to  his  majesty's  authority ;  and  assured  her  that  the  English  would  befriend 
her  on  all  just  occasions;  but  intimates  her  disappointment  and  his  own, 
that  she  had  succeeded  no  better  in  procuring  the  submission  of  her 
subjects.  "  Though,"  he  continued,  "  I  fault  not  you,  with  any  failing  to 
endeavor,  only  to  notice  your  good  persuasions  of  them  outwent  their 
deserts,  for  atight  yet  appeareth.  I  could  have  wished  they  had  been  wiser 
for  themselves,  especially  your  two  sons,  that  may  probably  succeed  you  in 
your  government,  and  your  brother  also,  who  is  so  nearly  tied  unto  you  by 
nature.  Do  they  think  themselves  so  great  as  to  disregai-d  and  affront  his 
majesty's  interest  and  authority  here;  and  the  amity  of  the  English?  Cer- 
tainly, if  they  do,  I  think  they  did  much  disservice,  and  wish  they  would 
yet  show  themselves  wiser,  before  it  be  too  late."  He  closed  by  recom- 
mending her  to  send  some  of  hers  to  the  next  court,  to  desire  their  arms, 
that  her  people  might  have  the  use  of  them  in  the  approaching  season. 
Desires  her  to  let  him  hear  from  her  and  her  husband. 

On  the  20  June,  1672,  the  following  writing  apj)ears  on  record :  Whereas 
Jiwashunckes,  squa-saciiem,  stand  indebted  vnto  Mr.  John  Almey  the  sume  of 
£25  to  be  jiaid  in  porke  att  three  pence  a  pound,  or  peage  att  16  peney,  and 
20  pole  of  stone  wall  att  £4,  which  stone  wall,  or  £4,  is  to  be  vnderstood  to 
be  prte  of  the  fine  and  twenty  pound,"  therefore  Awashonks,  having  failed 
to  f)ay  ajn*eeably  to  her  promise,  agrees  to  set  off  land  on  the  north  side  of 
"  the  Indian  field,"  next  Punkateesett,  on  the  vast  line  till  it  meets  with  "a 
great  runing  brooke,"  thence  northerly  to  a  fresh  meadow,  thence  bounded  to 
the  river  by  a  salt  cove : — this  "  is  morgaged  vnto  the  court  of  Plymouth  "  for 
the  payment  of  said  debt,  which  debt  is  to  l)e  paid  10  of  February,  1()72,  O.  S. 

"  Tht  mark  X  of  Awashcnkes." 

To  illustrate  the  connections  and  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Awashonks 
we  give  liom  tlie  Records  of  Plimuuth  the  Ibllowiug  exceeding  y  viUuablf 
faf.ts : — 
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July  14,  1673.  "  Wliereas  Mamaneway  [a  son  of  ^washonks]  hath  by  full 
and  clear  te  dinony  proved  to  this  court,  in  belmlf  of  himself  and  brethren, 
the  sous  of  Toloney,  and  a  kinsman  of  theirs  called  Anumpask,  [commonly 
^vritten  JVumposliJi  doii  to  Pokattawagg,  tliat  they  are  tiie  chief  proprieiora 
and  sachems  of  Saconett,  or  jiiaces  commonly  so  called;  and  yet  it  being 
also  probable  that  Tatuckamna  *  Jlwashunckis  and  those  of  that  Ivindred  who 
are  of  the  same  stock,  the  more  remote  may  have  some  right  to  lands  tliere, 
as  they  are  relations  to  the  above  said  Maniaiieway,  &c.  and  have  been  long 
inhabitants  of  that  place.  This  court  adviseth  tliat  convenient  pro])ortions 
of  land  be  settled  on  the  above  said  Tatacamana  Awashunks,  &c.  at  Saconett 
aforesaid  ;  concerning  which,  the  above  said  Mamaiieway  and  his  brethren 
uuii  kinsman  who  have  proved  their  right  to  those  lands  do  not  or  cannot 
agree,  tliis  court  do  appoint  that  some  meet  persons,  by  order  of  this  court, 
shall  repair  to  the  place,  and  make  settlement  of  the  said  lands  by  certain 
and  known  boundaries  to  intent  that  peace  may  be  continued  among  the 
said  Indians,  and  they  may  all  be  acconnnodated  for  their  subsisting  and 
payment  of  their  debts  in  an  orderly  way." 

The  same  year,  we  hear  again  of  Tokamona,  or,  as  he  is  then  called, 
Toloinonna,  who,  with  his  brother  Squamatt,  having  endeavored  to  hinder 
the  English  from  jiossessing  some  lands  in  Dartmouth,  was,  liom  some 
consideration,  not  named,  induced  to  relinquish  his  right  to  them.  And  the 
next  year,  ltJ74,  Matnanawachy,  or,  as  his  name  was  belbre  written,  Mama- 
neway, surrendered  his  right  also.  The  rights  of  tliese  Indians,  it  is  said, 
had  been  sold  by  others. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Awashonks  until  about  the  commencement  of  Philip' a 
war.  The  year  belbre  this  war,  Mr.  Benjamin  Church,  afterwards  the  fiimous 
and  well-known  Colonel  CAitrc/i  f  settled  upon  the  i>eninsula  of  Sogkonate,  in 
the  midst  o(  Awashonks' s  people.  This  peninsula  is  on  the  north-east  side  of 
Narraganset  liay,  against  the  south-east  end  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island. 
Here  he  lived  in  the  greatest  friendship  with  these  Indians,  until  the  spring  erf 
the  year  1G75,  when  suddeidy  a  war  was  talked  of,  and  messengers  were  sent 
by  Philip  to  Awaslianks,  to  engage  her  in  it.  She  so  liir  listened  to  their  persua- 
sions, as  to  call  her  principal  j)eoj)le  together,  and  make  a  great  dance  ;  and  be- 
cause she  respected  Mr.  Church,  she  sent  privately  lor  him  also.  Church  took  with 
liima  man  that  we  1 1  understood  Indian,  and  went  directly  to  the  j)lace  appoint- 
ed. Here  they  found  hunch'eds  of  Indians  gathered  together  Irom  all  parti  of 
iier  dominions.  Awashonks  herself,  in  a  foaming  sweat,  was  leading  the  dance  ; 
but  when  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Church  was  come,  she  stopjied  short,  and 
sat  down  ;  ordered  her  chiefs  into  her  presence,  and  then  invited  Mr.  Church. 
All  being  seated,  she  informed  him  that  Melacomet,  that  is,  Philip,  liad  sent 
six  of  his  men  to  urge  her  to  join  with  him  in  prosecuting  a  war  against  the 
English.  She  said  these  messengers  informed  her  that  the  Umpames,l  that 
is,  riimouth  men,  were  gathering  a  great  army  to  invade  his  country,  and 
wished  to  know  of  him  if  this  were  truly  the  case.  He  told  her  that  it  wa.a. 
entirely  without  foundation,  lor  he  had  but  just  come  from  Plimouth,  and  no 
preparations  of  any  kind  were  making,  nor  did  he  believe  any  thoughts  of 
war  were  entertained  by  any  of  the  head  men  there.  "He  asked  her 
whether  she  thought  he  would  have  brought  up  his  goods  to  settle  in  that 
pirtce,"  if  he  in  the  least  apprehended  a  war ;  at  which  she  seemed  some- 
what convinced.  Awashonks  then  ordered  the-  six  Pokanokets  into  their 
presence.  These  made  an  imposing  appearance,  having  their  faces  painted, 
and  their  hair  so  cut  as  to  represent  a  cock's  comb;  it  being  all  shaved  from 
each  side  of  the  head,  left  only  a  tuft  uj)on  the  crown,  which  extended  from 
tlie  forehead  to  tlie  occiput.     They  had  powder-horns  and  shot-bags  at  their 

*  Or  Tokamona,  killed  by  the  Narragansels,  not  long  after,  probably  in  1674. 

t  Afler  an  active  lilie,  spent  chietly  in  his  country's  service,  he  died  suddenly  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Compton,  then  called  Little  Compton,  17  Jan.  1718,  in  the  78  year  of  his  ajje.  He 
had  become  corpulent,  and  seemed  impressed  with  the  -•^'a  that  he  should  not  live  .on-j.  The 
mornino^  before  his  death,  he  rode  2  milas  to  visit  an  onJ}'  sister.  On  leavinff  her,  he  bid  her 
"  a  last  farewell."  As  he  was  returning'  home,  his  horse  stumbled  and  threw  b  m.  In  the  fa| 
A  blood-vessel  was  ruptured,  and  K»  died  in  about  12  hours. 

\  Umpame  and  Apau7n  were  Indian  names  of  Plimuult . 
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backs,  i/Iiich  denoted  warlike  messengers  of  their  nation.  She  now  in- 
formed them  of  what  Captain  Church  liad  said.  Upon  which  they  discovered 
dissatisfiiction,  ami  a  wju*m  talk  followed,  hut  Awashonks  soon  put  an  end  to 
it ;  after  which  siie  told  Mr.  Church  that  Philip  had  Void  his  messengers  to 
tell  her,  that,  unless  she  joined  with  him,  he  would  send  over  some  of  his 
warriors,  privately,  to  kill  the  cattle  and  burn  tlie  houses  of  the  English, 
which  they  would  tliiuk  to  be  done  by  her  men,  and  consequently  would  fall 
uj)on  her.* 

Mr.  Cliurch  asked  the  Mount  Hopes  what  tliey  were  going  to  do  with  the 
bullets  in  their  jiossession,  to  which  they  scoffinglv  answered,  "  to  shoot 
|)igeons  with."  Church  then  told  Awashonks  tiiat,  if  Philip  were  resolved  on 
war,  "  Jier  best  way  would  be  to  knock  those  six  Mount  Hopes  on  the  head, 
and  shelter  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  English."  When  they  under- 
stood this,  they  were  very  silent,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  worthy  a 
man  as  Church  should  be  the  fii-st  to  recommend  murder,  and  a  lasting  re- 
membrance is  due  to  tlie  wisdom  of  Atoashonks,  that  his  unadvised  couiisul 
was  not  put  in  execution. 

These  six  Pokanokets  came  over  to  Sogkonate  with  two  of  Aioashonk^s 
men,  who  seemed  very  favorably  inclined  to  the  measures  of  Philip.  They 
expressed  themselves  with  great  indignation,  at  the  rash  advice  of  Church- 
Another  of  her  men,  called  lAttle-eyes,  one  of  her  council,  was  so  enraged, 
that  he  would  then  have  taken  Churches  life,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented. 
His  design  was  to  get  Mr.  Church  aside  from  the  rest,  under  a  pretence  of 
private  talk,  and  to  have  assassuiated  him  when  he  was  off  his  guard.  But 
some  of  his  friends,  seeing  through  the  artifice,  prevented  it 

The  advice  of  Church  was  adopted,  or  that  part  which  directed  that 
AwcLshonks  should  immediately  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  she  desired  him  to  go  immediately  to  Plimouth  and  make  the  ar- 
rangement, to  which  he  agreed.  Alter  kindly  thanking  him  for  his  infbrma- 
fion  and  advice,  she  sent  two  of  her  men  with  him  to  his  house,  to  guard 
him.  Tliese  urged  him  to  secm'e  his  goods,  lest,  in  his  absence,  the  enemy 
should  come  and  destroy  them;  but  he  would  not,  bf  cause  such  a  step  might 
Ikj  thought  a  kind  of  preparation  lor  hostilities ;  but  told  them,  that  in  case 
hostilities  were  l)egun,  they  might  convey  his  effects  to  a  place  of  salety. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Plimouth,  where  he  arrived  7  June,  1675. 

In  his  way  to  Plimouth,  he  met,  at  Pocasset,  the  husband  of  Wedamoo. 
He  was  just  returned  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hope,  and  confirmed 
all  that  had  been  said  about  Philip's  intentions  to  begin  a  war.  But  before 
Mr.  Church  could  return  again  to  Awashonks,  the  war  commenced,  arid  all  com- 
munication was  at  an  end.  This  he  very  much  regretted,  and  the  benevolent 
Awashonks  was  carried  away  in  the  tide  of  Philip's  successes,  which,  as  she 
was  circumstjinctd,  was  her  only  alternative. 

Mr.  Church  was  wounded  at  the  great  swamp  fight,  19  December  follow- 
ing, and  remained  upon  Rhode  Island  until  alK)ut  the  middle  of  May  1676. 
He  now  resolved  to  engage  again  in  the  war,  and,  taking  passage  in  a  sloop 
bound  to  Barnstable,  arrived  at  Plimouth  the  first  Tuesday  in  Jime.  The 
governor  and  other  officers  of  government  were  highly  pleased  to  see  him, 
and  desired  him  to  take  the  command  of  a  cor.pany  of  men  to  be  imme- 
diately sent  out,  to  which  he  consented.  We  thus  notice  Church's  proceed- 
ing, because  it  led  to  important  matters  coimected  with  the  history  of  Awa- 
shonks.  Before  he  set  out  with  the  soldiers  raised  at  Plimouth,  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  first  return  to  Rhode  Island,  for  the  purjmse  of  raising  other 
forces  to  be  joined  with  them.  In  his  return  to  the  island,  as  he  passed  from 
Sogkonesset,  now  called  Wood's  Hole,  to  the  is  and,  and  when  he  came  against 
Sogkonate  Point,  some  of  the  enemy  were  seen  fishing  upon  the  rocks.  He 
was  now  in  an  o|}eu  canoe,  which  he  had  hired  at  Sogkonesset,  and  two 
Indians  to  ])addle  it.  He  ordered  them  to  go  so  near  the  rocks  that  he  might 
speak  with  those  upon  them  ;  being  persuaded  that  if  he  could  have  an  op- 
portunity, he  might  still  gain  over  the  Sogkouates  to  the  side  of  the  English, 

*  This  mav  strengthen  the  belief  that  Philip  put  in  practice  a  similar  expedieui  to  gain  ibt 
Hohawks  to  his  caus<;,  as  we  have  seen  in  bis  life. 
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for  he  knew  they  never  had  any  real  attachment  to  Philip,  and  were  now  in 
lii8  interest  only  from  necessity.  They  acconiii'gly  paddled  tov/ards  thoin,  - 
Vino  made  sijrns  lor  them  to  a|)|)roacli ;  hut  wlicn  they  had  got  ])reT.ty 
near,  they  skulked  away  among  the  rocks,  and  could  not  be  seen.  The  canoe 
tlien  paddled  off  again,  lest  they  should  be  fired  upon;  which  v/hea  those 
among  tiie  rocks  observed,  they  showed  themselves  again,  acd  culled  to  them 
to  come  ashore ;  and  said  they  wislied  to  speak  with  tJiein.  Tlio  lisdians  in 
the  canoe  answered  them,  but  those  on  shore  inibnr.ed  them  that  the  v/avea 
<lashed  so  upon  the  rocks  tiiat  they  could  not  understaiiil  a  word  they  said, 
Chwck  now  made  signs  lor  tv/o  of  them  to  go  along  upon  the  shore  to  i\ 
^ach,  where  one  could  see  a  good  space  round,  whether  any  others  were 
Hear.  Immediately  two  ran  to  the  place,  one  without  any  arms,  but  the 
other  had  a  lance.  Knowing  Church  to  be  in  the  boat,  they  urged  him  to 
come  on  shore,  and  said  they  wanted  to  discourse  with  him.  He  told  him 
that  had  the  lance,  that  if  he  would  carry  it  away  at  considerable  distance, 
and  leave  it,  he  would.  This  he  readily  did.  Mr.  Church  then  went  ashore, 
lell  one  of  his  Indians  to  guard  the  canoe,  and  the  other  he  stationed  u|)oji 
the  beach  to  give  notice  if  any  should  aj)proach.  He  was  surpi-ised  to  tind 
that  George  was  one  of  them,  a  very  good  man,  and  the  last  Sogkonate  he 
had  sjtoken  with,  being  one  of  those  sent  to  guard  him  to  his  house,  and  to 
whom  he  had  given  charge  of  his  goods  when  he  undertook  his  mission  to 
Plimouth.  On  being  asked  what  he  wanted  tiiat  he  called  him  ashore, 
answered,  "that  he  took  hijn  for  Church,  as  soon  as  he  hea/d  his  voice  in  the 
canoe,  and  that  he  was  glad  to  see  him  alive."  He  also  told  him  \.\\a.X.  Awa- 
ahanks  was  in  a  swamp  about  three  miles  off,  and  that  she  had  left  Philip  and 
did  not  intend  to  retin-n  to  him  any  more ;  and  wished  Mr.  Church  to  stay 
while  he  shoula  go  and  call  her.  This  Church  did  not  think  prudent,  but 
said  he  would  come  again  and  speak  with  Jiwashonks,  and  some  other  Indiana 
tiiat  he  should  name.  He  thereibre  told  George  to  notify  Jiwashonks,  her  son 
Peter,  their  chief  captain,  and  one  J^ompash,  to  meet  hiuj  two  days  after  at  a 
certain  rock,  "at  the  lower  end  of  Cajjt.  Richmond's  fann,  which  was  a 
very  noted  place."  It  was  provided  that  if  that  day  should  j)rove  stormy,  the 
next  pleasant  day  should  Imj  imj)roved.  They  parted  with  cordiality,  George 
to  carry  the  news  to  Awa-shonks,  and  Church  for  Newport. 

On  being  made  acquainted  with  Church's  intention  to  visit  those  Indians, 
the  govermnent  of  Rhode  island  marvelled  much  at  his  presumption,  and 
'vould  not  give  him  any  i)ermit  under  their  hands;  assuring  him  that  the 
Indians  would  kill  him.  They  said  also  that  it  was  madness  on  his  pai-t, 
afler  such  signal  services  <is  he  had  done,  to  throv/  away  his  life  in  such  a 
manner.  Neither  could  any  entreaties  of  friends  alter  his  resolution,  and 
he  made  ready  for  his  departure  It  was  his  intention  to  have  taken  with 
Inm  one  Daniel  fVilcox,*  a  man  who  well  understood  the  Indian  language,  but 
the  government  utterly  refused  him;  so  that  his  whole  retinue,  in  this  im- 
portimt  embassy,  consisted  only  of  himself,  his  own  man,  and  the  two  Indians 
who  conducted  him  from  Sogkonesset.  As  an  important  item  in  his  outfit, 
must  be  mentioned  a  bottle  of  rum,  and  a  roll  of  tobacco. 

The  day  apj)ointed  liaving  arrived,  after  paddling  about  three  miles,  they 
came  to  the  appointed  rock,  where  the  Indians  were  ready  to  receive  them, 
and  gave  him  their  hands  in  token  of  friendshij).  They  went  back  from  the 
shore  about  fifty  yards,  for  a  convenient  j)lace  for  consultation,  when  all  at 
once  rose  up  from  the  high  grass,  a  great  many  Indians,  so  that  they  were 
entirely  encompassed.  They  were  all  armed  with  guns,  s])ears  and  hatchets 
faces  jiainted  and  hair  trinnned,  in  coni|)lete  warlike  array.  If  ever  a  man 
knew  fear,  we  should  apprehend  it  would  discover  itself  upon  an  occa.sion 
like  this.  IJut,  judging  from  his  conduct,  we  should  say  he  was  one  of  tliose 
"  who  never  felt  fear." 

As  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,  Mr.  CImrch  told  Awashonks  tliat  George  had 
said  that  she  desired  to  see  him,  about  making  peace  with  the  English.    She 

*  16(57,  "  Dani't  VVillcnckes  tooke  thfi  oath  ofT  fidelitie  this  court."     I'tim.  Rfc. 
In  164-2,  one  \^'ilcox  set  up  a  triuling  house  in  the  Narrajjansci  country.     See  Callntdtr^ 
Cent.  Discourse,  38.     If  he  were  ilie  same,  it  will  well  account  for  his  beinfj  an  iuterpreter 
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said,  'Yes."  Then,  said  Mr.  Church,  "it  is  customary  when  people  meet  to 
treat  of  peace,  to  lay  aside  tiieir  arms,  and  not  to  appear  iu  such  hostile  Ibnn 
as  your  people  do  "  At  this  there  was  nmch  ram'inuring  among  them,  and 
Aionshonks  asked  him  what  arms  they  should  lay  aside.  Seeing  their  dis- 
pleasure, he  said,  only  their  guns,  for  Ibrm's  s£Ke.  With  one  consent  ihey 
then  laid  away  their  gi'.ns,  and  came  and  sat  down.  He  then  drew  out  his 
bottle  of  rum,  and  asked  Awashonks  whether  she  had  lived  so  long  up  at 
VVachusett*  as  to  forjret  to  drink  occapechas.  Then,  drinking  to  her,  he  oh- 
gerved  she  watched  him  very  narrowly  to  see  whether  he  swallowed,  and, 
on  offering  it  'o  her,  she  wished  him  to  drink  again.  He  then  told  her  there 
was  no  poison  in  it,  and,  pouring  some  into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  si|iped  it 
up.  Alter  he  had  taken  a  second  hearty  dram,  Awashonks  ventured  to  tlo 
likcAvise ;  then  she  passed  it  among  her  attendants.     The  tobacco  w.-is  next 

fiassed  roimd,  aud  they  began  to  talk.  Awashonks  wanted  to  kno\v  why  he 
lad  not  come,  as  he  promised,  the  year  before,  observing  that,  if  he  hail,  ahe 
and  her  [)eople  had  not  joined  with  Philip.  He  told  her  he  was  prevente«l 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  mentioned  that  he  made  an  attempt, 
notwithstanding,  soon  alter  he  \el\  her,  and  got  as  lar  as  Punkatesse,  when 
a  multitude  of  enemies  set  upon  him,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat.  A  great 
murmur  now  arose  among  the  warriors,  and  one,  a  fierce  and  gigantic  fel- 
low, raised  his  war  club,  with  intention  to  have  killed  IMr.  Churchy  but  some 
laid  hold  on  him  and  prevented  him.  They  informed  him  that  this  fellow's 
broilier  was  killed  in  the  fight  at  Punkateese,  and  that  he  said  it  was  Church 
that  killed  him,  and  he  would  now  have  his  blood.  Church  told  them  to  tell 
him  that  his  itrother  began  first,  and  that  if  he  had  done  as  he  had  directed 
him,  he  woidd  not  have  been  hurt  The  chief  ca|)tain  now  ordered  silence, 
telling  them  they  should  talk  no  more  about  old  matters,  which  j)ut  an  end 
to  the  tumult,  and  an  agreement  was  soon  concluded.  Awashonks  agreed  to 
serve  the  English  "in  what  way  she  was  able,"  provided  "  I*limouth  would 
firmly  engage  to  her  that  she  and  all  of  her  people,  and  their  wives  and 
children  should  have  their  lives  spjireil,  and  none  of  them  trans])orted  out  of 
tlie  country."  This,  Church  told  her  he  did  not  doubt  hi  the  least  but  Plimouth 
would  consent  to. 

Things  being  thus  matured,  the  chief  captain  stood  up,  and,  after  express- 
^g  the  jjreat  respect  he  had  for  Mr.  Churchy  said,  "  Sir,  if  you  will  please 
accept  of  me  and  my  men,  and  will  he.id  us,  we  will  fight  lor  you,  and  will 
help  you  to  Philip's  head  before  the  Indian  corn  be  ripe."  We  do  not  ex- 
pect that  this  chief  pretended  to  possess  the  spirit  of  |)rophecy,  but  certaiiUy 
He  was  a  truer  proi)liet  th:m  many  who  have  made  the  |)retension. 

Mr.  Church  would  have  tnken  a  few  of  the  men  with  him,  and  gone  di- 
rectly through  the  woods  to  Plimouth;  \mt  AwashonJcs  insisted  that  it  would 
be  very  hazardous.  He  therefore  agreed  to  return  to  the  island  and  proceed 
by  water,  and  so  would  take  in  some  of  their  conipany  at  Sogkonate  Point, 
which  was  accordingly  brought  about  And  here  it  shoidd  \m  mentioned 
that  the  friendship,  now  renewed  by  the  industiy  of  Mr.  Church,  was  never 
afterward  broken.  Many  of  these  Indians  always  accom|»anied  Church  in  hio 
memorable  exjieditions,  and  rendered  great  service  to  the  English.  When 
Philip's  war  ^vas  over,  Church  went  to  reside  again  among  tliem,  and  tlin 
greatest  harmony  always  prevailed.  But  to  return  to  tJie  thread  of  our  njir 
rative : — 

On  returning  to  the  island.  Mr.  Church  "  was  at  great  pains  and  charge  tt> 
get  a  vessel,  but  with  unaccoimtable  disappointments;  sometimes  by  the 
falseness,  and  sometimes  by  the  faint-heartedness  of  men  that  he  bargaineil 
with,  and,  sometimes  by  wind  and  weather,  &c."  he  was  hindered  a  long 
time.  At  length,  Mr.  Anlhony  Loio,  of  Swansey,  hajspening  to  put  into  tht» 
harbor,  and  although  bound  to  the  westward,  on  lieing  made  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Church's  case,  sjiid  he  would  rim  the  venture  of  his  vessel  and  cargo  to 
wait  upon  him.  But  when  they  arrived  at  Sogkonate  Point,  althougli  the 
Indians  were  there  according  to  agreement  waiting  upon  the  rocks,  thtJy  njel 

*  She  had  passed  the  orecedin^  winter,  it  would  seem,  with  Philip's  people  on  the  froi 
tie/8  of  Massac-liuse'.ts 
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with  a  contrary  wind,  and  so  rough  a  sea,  that  none  but  Peter  .lioashonks 
Rould  get  on  hoard.  This  he  did  at  great  peril,  having  only  an  old  broken 
canoe  to  get  of!'  in.  The  wind  and  rain  now  iorced  them  u|)  into  Pocasset 
Sound,  and  they  were  obliged  to  bear  away,  and  retui  i  round  the  north  end 
of  tlie  island,  to  New])ort. 

Church  now  dismissed  Mr.  Low,  as  he  viewed  their  effort  against  the  wiU 
of  Providence.  He  next  drew  up  an  accoiuit  of  what  had  passed,  and  de 
spatched  Peter,  on  the  9  July,  by  way  of  Sogkouate,  to  Pliniouth. 

Major  Bradford*  having  now  arrived  with  an  army  at  Pocasset,  Mr.  Church 
repaired  to  him,  and  told  him  of  his  transactions  and  engagements  with 
Awashonks.  Bradford  directed  him  to  go  and  inform  her  of  his  arrival,  whicli 
he  did.  Awashonks  doubtless  now  discovered  much  uneasiness  and  anxiety, 
but  Mr.  Church  told  her  "that  if  she  would  be  advised  and  observe  order,  she 
nor  her  people  need  not  fear  being  hurt."  He  directed  her  to  get  all  her 
people  together,  "lest,  if  they  should  be  found  straggling  about,  mischief 
might  light  on  them;"  and  that  the  next  day  the  army  would  march  down 
into  the  neck  to  receive  her.  After  begging  him  to  consider  the  short  time 
she  had  to  collect  them  together,  she  promised  to  do  the  best  slie  could,  and 
he  left  her. 

Accordingly,  two  days  after,  she  met  the  army  at  Punkateese.  Awashonks 
was  now  unnecessarily  perplexed  by  the  stem  carriage  of  Major  Bradford. 
For  she  expected  her  men  would  have  been  etnployed  in  the  army ;  but 
instead  of  that  he  "  presently  gave  forth  orders  for  Awashonks,  and  all  her 
subjects,  both  men,  women  and  children,  to  repair  to  Sandwi(;h,  and  to  be 
there  upon  peril,  in  six  days."  Church  was  also  quite  disconcerted  by  this 
imexpected  order,  but  all  reasoning  or  remonstrance  was  of  no  avail  with 
the  commander  in  chief  He  told  Mr.  Church  he  would  em|)loy  hin>  if  he 
chose,  but  as  lor  the  Indians,  "he  would  not  be  coneerned  with  them,"  mvi 
accordingly  sent  them  oft*  with  a  flag  of  truce,  under  the  ilirection  of  Joct 
Havens,  an  Indian  who  had  never  been  engaged  in  the  war.  ]\lr.  Church  told 
Awashonks  not  to  be  concerned,  but  it  was  best  to  obey  orders,  and  he  would 
shortly  meet  her  at  Sandwich. 

According  to  promise.  Church  went  by  way  of  Plimouth  to  meet  the  Sog- 
lionates.  The  governor  of  Plimouth  was  highly  pleased  at  the  account 
Church  gave  him  of  the  Indians,  and  so  much  was  he  now  satisfied  of  hia 
superior  abilities  and  skill,  that  he  desired  him  to  be  commissioned  in  the 
country's  service.  He  left  Plimouth  the  same  day  with  six  attendants, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  Jabez  Rowland,  and  Mr.  JVathanied  SoiUhworth.  They 
slept  at  Sandwich  the  first  night,  and  here  taking  a  few  more  men,  agreeably 
to  the  governor's  orders,  proceeded  to  Agaicam,  a  small  river  of  Rochester, 
where  they  expected  to  meet  the  Indians.  Some  of  his  comj)any  now 
became  discouraged,  [jreauming,  perhaps,  the  Indians  were  treacherous,  and 
half  of  them  returned  honie.  When  they  came  to  Sippican  River,  which 
empties  into  Buzzard's  Bay  in  Rochester,  Mr.  Howland  was  so  fatigued  that 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  him,  he  being  in  years,  and  somewhat  corpulent. 
Church  left  two  more  with  him  as  a  reserve,  in  case  he  should  be  obliged  to 
retreat.  They  soon  name  to  the  shore  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  and,  hearing  a 
great  noise  at  considerable  distance  Irom  them,  upon  the  bank,  were  pres- 

*  Out  of  a  curious  book  we  take  the  following  note,  as,  besides  giving  us  an  interesting 
fact  concerning  llie  major,  it  contains  others  of  value.  It  was  written  in  lfi97.  At  that 
time,  some  pretended  that  the  age  of  people  was  much  shorter  in  America  than  in  Europe; 
which  gave  rise  to  what  we  are  about  to  extract. — Mary  Brown  was  the  first-born  of  New» 
bury,  Mass.,  who  married  a  Goilfry ;  and,  says  our  book,  she  "is  yet  alive,  and  is  become 
the  mother  and  grandmother  of  many  ciiildren."  "  The  mention  of  Mary  Brown  brings  to 
oiu  mind  an  idle  whimsey,  as  if  persons  born  in  New  England  would  be  short-lived ;  whereas, 
tko  natives  live  long.  Ai.d  a  judgment  concerning  Englishmen  cannot  well  be  made  till  "20 
W  30  years  hence.  Capt.  Per-fgrirte  White,  born  [on  board  the  Mayfimrer']  Nov.  XG&C, 
is  yet  alive,  and  like  to  live.  [He  died  7  years  after,  in  1704.]  Major  William  Bradford 
is  more  than  73  years  old,  and  hath  worn  a  bullet  in  his  flesh  above  "2.0  of  them,  [whicli  he 
doubtless  received  i,i  Philip's  war.  He  died  aged  79.]  Elizabeth  Alden,  (now  Payhody, 
whose  granddaught«r  w  a  mother,)  Capt.  John  Alden,  her  brother,  v4/e.i-''.  Standish,  and 
John  tfowldud,  have  lived  more  than  70  years."  S.  Sewall's  New  Heaven  upon  tite  NtM 
Earth,  59,  60. 
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entiy  in  siglit  of  a  "vast  company  of  Inrlians,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  some  on 
liorselmck,  niiining  races,  some  at  foot-ball,  some  catching  eels  and  flat  fisli 
in  tiie  water,  some  clamming,  &:c."  They  now  had  to  find  out  what 
Indians  these  were,  heibre  they  dared  nuike  themselves  known  to  them. 
Church  thereibre  halloed,  and  two  Inrjians  that  were  at  a  distunce  from  the 
rest,  rode  up  to  him,  to  tiiid  out  what  the  noise  meanL  They  were  very 
much  surprised  when  they  fbund  themselves  so  near  Englishmen,  and  turne«l 
their  horses  to  run,  hut.  Church  making  himself  known  to  them,  they  gave 
liim  the  <iesired  information.  He  sent  lor  Jack  Havens,  who  imme<liately 
came.  And  when  he  had  confirmed  what  the  otliers  had  related,  there 
arrived  a  large  nmuher  of  them  on  hoi*seliack,  well  armed.  These  treated 
tha  English  very  respecttidly.  C^wrcA  then  s^m  Jack  to  Jlwashonks,  to  inform 
her  tJiat  he  would  sup  with  her  that  night,  and  lodge  in  her  tent.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  English  returned  with  their  fi'iends  they  had  left  at  Sipjr'can. 
When  they  came  to  the  Indian  company,  they  "  were  innuediately  conducted 
to  a  shelter,  o|)en  on  one  side,  whither  ^'iwnshonks  and  her  chiefs  soon  cjirne 
and  paid  their  respects."  When  this  had  t;iken  place,  there  were  great 
shouts  ma«le  hy  the  "  multitudes,"  wiiich  "made  the  heavens  to  ring."  About 
Bunset,  "the  jVeiops  *  came  rimifmg  from  all  cpiarters,  laden  with  the  tops  of 
dry  {)ine8,  .and  the  like  condmstihie  matter,  making  a  huge  pile  thereof^  near 
Mr.  Church'a  slielter,  on  the  open  side  thereof.  Hut  by  this  tiine  supper  was 
brought  in,  in  three  dishes,  viz.  a  curious  young  Ikiss  in  one  dish,  eels  and 
flat  fish  iji  a  second,  and  shell  fisli  in  a  third;"  but  8;dt  was  wantmg. 
When  the  .«!up|)er  was  finished,  "  the  mighty  pile  of  pine  knots  and  tops, 
&c.  was  fired,  an<i  all  the  Inrlians,  great  and  small,  gatliered  in  a  ring  aroiuul 
it.  Awaslionks,  with  the  eldest  of  her  people,  men  and  women  mixed,  kneel- 
ing down,  made  the  first  ring  next  the  fire,  and  all  the  lusty  stout  men 
standing  up  made  the  next ;  and  then  all  the  rabble,  in  a  confused  crew, 
surrounded  on  the  outside.  Then  the  chief  capuiin  stepped  in  between  the 
rings  and  the  fire,  witii  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  a  hatchet  in  the  other, 
iance«i  round  the  tire,  and  began  to  fight  with  it,  making  mention  of  all  the 
several  nations  luid  companies  of  Indians  in  the  country  that  were  enemies 
to  the  English.  And  at  naming  of  every  particular  tribe  of  Indians,  he 
would  draw  out  .and  fight  a  new  fire-brand,  and  at  his  finishing  his  fight  with 
e«ch  particular  fire-bran«l,  would  bow  to  Mr.  CAurcA  and  thank  him."  When 
he  liad  named  over  all  the  triltes  at  war  with  the  English,  he  stuck  his  sjjear 
and  hatchet  in  the  ground,  ant!  left  the  ring,  and  then  another  stepped  in, 
and  acted  over  the  same  fiirce  ;  trying  to  act  with  more  fury  than  the  firsL 
After  about  a  half  a  do/en  had  gone  through  with  the  perfbrmance,  their 
chief  capt<nn  stepped  to  Mr.  Chiirck,  and  told  him  "they  were  making 
soldiers  for  him,  and  what  they  had  been  doing  was  all  one  swearing  of 
them."  Jlwaslvonks  and  her  chiefs  next  came  and  told  him  "  that  now  they 
were  all  engage<l  to  fight  lor  the  English."  At  this  time  Awashonks  presented 
to  Mr.  Church  a  very  fine  gun.  The  next  day,  July  2*2,  he  selected  a  nund»er 
of  her  men,  and  proceeded  to  Plimoiith.  A  commissi«»u  wjis  given  miiif 
and,  l)eing  joined  with  a  niiml>er  of  English,  volunteers,  co.nnience«l  a  .suc- 
cessful series  of  exploits,  in  which  these  Sogkonates  liore  a  coiis|ticuoii8 
|)art,  but  have  never,  since  the  days  of  Church,  lieen  any  where  noticed  aa 
lliey  deserved. 

It  is  sjiid  t  that  Awashonks  had  two  sons ;  the  youngest  was  William  Mom- 
mi/neurit,  who  was  put  to  a  grammsu'  school,  and  learned  the  Latin  language, 
and  was  intended  tor  •'ollege,  but  was  prevented  by  being  seized  with  the 
palsy.  We  have  been  able  to  extend  the  interesting  memoir  of  the  fiunily 
of  Atcashonks  in  the  early  part  of  this  article  much  l>eyoml  any  Ixrfore 
printed  accoimt ;  of  Tokanwna  we  have  no  printed  notice,  except  what 
Church  \  incidentally  ?nentions.  Some  of  his  Indian  soldiers  re<pie«ted 
liberty  to  pursue  the  NarraganseLs  and  other  enemy   Indians,  immediately 

*  ii\gi\\(\\nz friends,  in  hidian.  \  Coll.  Mass    Hist.  Snr. 

X  Hist.  l*hilip's  War,  39.  Il  is  usual  to  cite  Captain  Church  as  the  author  or  recorder  of 
his  own  action.?  ;  it  i.'*  so,  although  his  son  Thomas  ap|)ears  as  the  writer  of  the  history.  The 
Inith  is.  the  father  dictate  1  to  the  sou,  and  corrected  what  appeared  erroneous  aller  the  work 
was  wrilien 
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utter  they  litid  cajdureil  Philip's  wile  iiiul  s(»ii.  "Tliey  said  the  Nurrayaiisets 
were  great  royu  s,  and  tliey  wanted  to  be  revunjicd  on  tlieni,  tor  killinji  some 
oftlieir  relation-  ;  named  Tokkuniona,  [Jiwushonk\i  hi'otlier,)  and  some  others." 

About  130  yiiars  ago,  i.  e.  1700,  there  were  100  liuhaji  men  ol  the  So^- 
konate  lril»e,  a.ul  tiie  general  assembly  apjminied  J\'umpaus  their  capnim, 
who  lived  to  hi  an  old  man,  and  died  about  174r<,  alter  tiie  tak'viig  of  (Jape 
Breton,  1745.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  centm-y,  tiiey  made 
quite  a  resp-'ctable  religious  congregation;  had  a  meetmg-liDii.se  ol'  their 
own,  in  whic  i  they  were  instructed  by  Kev.  Mr.  Billings,  once  a  month,  on 
Sundays.  1  ley  had  a  steady  preacher  among  themselves,  whose  name  wai' 
John  Simon,  .i  man  of  a  strong  mind. 

About  1/  .U,  a  very  distressing  fever  carried  off  many  of  this  tribe,  and  iu 
1803  tliere  .vere  not  above  ten  in  Comptou,  tlieir  principal  residence. 


CHAPTER  V 

Jl  furticT  account  of  chiefs  conspicuous  in  Philip's  loar — Pumham — Taken  and 
slain — His  son  Qua(iualh — Chickon — Socononoco — Potock — His  residence— 
Conf/luiiU  a<(uinst  Wildbuw's  encruachments — Delivers  himself  up — Put  to  death— 
bTONE-WAi.i.-joHN — ji  great  captain — ji  mason — His  men  greatly  annoy  iht 
English,  artnij  in  J't'urragansct — Kills  several  of  them — Theij  burn  a  garrison,  and 
kill  fifteen  persons — ^  trajjic  in  Indian  prisoners — The  burning  of  lieholiolh  and 
Providence — John's  discourse  with  Roger  Williams — Is  killed — Sagamokf.  John — 
Fate  of  Matoonas — Put  to  death  on  Boston  Common — His  son  Imnged  for  mur- 
der— MoNoco — David — Jindrcw — Jinnis-the-printer —  Old-jf.thero — Saramoke- 
SAM,  alias  Shoshanim — Visited  by  Eliot  in  lUo2 — .ifnect/o^er— Peter-jkthero 

PITMIIAM,  it  may  be  truly  said,  "was  a  mighty  man  of  valor."  Our 
history  has  several  times  heretolbre  brought  him  before  us,  and  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  relate  such  i'acts  concerning  him  as  we  have  been  able  to 
collect.  He  was  sachem  of  Shawomet,  the  country  where  the  old  squaw- 
sachem  Magnus  was  taken  and  slain,  as  in  her  life  we  have  shown. 

As  in  almost  every  other  case,  we  can  only  learn  how  to  estimate  the 
consequence  of  a  chief  from  the  story  of  his  enemies,  it  is  |>eculiarly  so  io 
the  biography  of  Pumfutin.  When  it  was  reported  that  he  was  slaiu,  every 
chronicler  seems  to  have  stood  ready,  with  the  ink  of  exultation  in  his  pen, 
to  record  all  the  j)articulars  of  his  Itill ;  and  to  make  it  appear  the  greater,  it 
IS  to  be  feareil,  they  have  soirjetimes  raised  many  to  a  height  to  which  they 
were  not  entitled,  for  that  object.  But  it  was  not  so  in  the  case  oi'  Putnhait^ 
When  it  was  reported  at  Boston  that  he  was  killed,  an  author  in  our  Chronicle 
said,  "  W  it  is  so,  the  glory  of  that  nation   is  suidi  with  him  Ibrever." 

This  chief  was  brought  into  considerable  difficulty  by  the  English  as  early 
as  1()45.  In  U'A2,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Gorton  took  refuge  in  his  country,  and! 
was  kindly  treate«l  by  him ;  and  in  Jaimary  the  next  year,  Miantunnomoli 
and  Canoniais  deeded  to  him  Mishawomet,  or  Shaomet,  which  he  atterwanl 
called  Warwick,  alter  tlie  earl  of  that  name.  This  settlement  was  grievous 
to  the  Puritiin  liithers  of  Massachusetts,  as  they  soon  showed  by  their 
resentment  to  Miantunnomoh ;  and  here  we  cannot  but  discover  the  germ  of 
all  the  subsetjuent  disasters  oi'  that  sachem.  Mr.  Gorton  was  kindly  treated, 
by  him,  as  well  as  Pumham,  until  the  latter  was  urged  by  Mr.  Gorton's 
enemies  to  lay  claim  to  the  lands  he  had  purchased  of  Miantunnomoh,  whom 
the  court  of  Massachusetts  declared  an  usurper,*  as  in  his  lile  has  been  told. 

By  the  letters  of  tlie  uninu)eachable  Roger  Williams,  the  above  conclu- 
sions will  a|)pear  evident.  In  1650,  he  wrote  to  Massachusetts,  showing 
them  the  wretched  state  Warwick  was  in  from  their  difficulties  with  the 
Indians,  as  follows: — "Your  wisdoms  know  the  inhuman  insuitations  of 
tliese  wild  creatures,  and  you  may  lie  pleased  also  to  imagine,  that  they  have 
Dot  been  sparing  of  your  name  as  the  {>atron  of  all  their  wickedt  ess  against 
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*  MS.  state  paper.  „ 
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our  English  men,  women  and  children,  and  cattle,  to  the  yearly  damage  of 
tiO,  60  and  1()0£.  Tlie  remedy  is,  (inider  (lod,)  only  your  pleasure  tht.t 
Pum/)/zm  shall  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  town  or  colony."*  Now  ii 
should  he  rememl)ered,  that  when  Warwick  was  purchased,  Pumham  and 
some  other  interior  sachems  received  presents  for  their  particulai-  iuteresbj  in 
what  was  sohl,  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Indians. 

The  i'limouth  people  ha«l  their  share  in  the  Warwick  controversy,  having 
caused  Ousamaquin  to  lay  claim  to  the  same  place,  or  a  sachem  who  lived 
with  him,  named  JVawwnshaw8uck ;  l>etween  whom  and  Puniham  the  quarrel 
rail  HO  high  that  the  former  stabbed  the  latter. 

The  affairf.  of  Warwick  had  been  under  consideration  by  the  commis- 
sioDers  of  the  Unite'  Colonies  for  several  years  before  this,  and  in  164J). 
they  say,  "  Vpi)on  a  tjijestion  betwixt  the  two  collonies  of  the  IVlsissachusets 
and  Plymouth,  formerly  propounded,  and  now  again  renewed  by  the  vom- 
mis-^ioners  of  the  JMasssiciiusetts,  concerning  a  tract  of  lajul  n«)w  or  lately 
lielonging  to  Pamham  and  Snconoco,  two  Indian  sagamores  who  had  sub- 
mitted themselves  and  their  people  to  the  Massachusetts  goverment,  v])pon 
part  of  which  land  som  Englisli,  (Itesides  the  said  Indians,)  in  anno  ](>4.'3,  were 
planted  and  settled."  The  decision  was,  that  tiiough  the  s;iid  tract  of  laii<l 
fiill  within   Plimouth    bounds,   it   should  hencetbrlh  bekiugto  Massaclius<ilts. 

About  |(>4(i,  we  find  the  lollovviug  record  f  of  these  chiefs: — "  PofHihom 
ami  Saconanoco  complaining  to  us  [the  court  of  Aiass.]  that  nmny  Ituliaiis 
dwelling  W  miles  l»eyoiid  them,  (lieiiig  friends  and  liel|»ers  t«)  ihe  ISarragcin- 
setts  in  their  pres.Mit  wars  witii  Uiicns,)  are  come  upon  their  lands,  and 
planted  upon  the  same  against  their  wills,  they  not  l)eing  able  of  themselves 
to  remove  them,  aiul  th<-reji>re  desire  our  counsel  and  help.  We  shall 
therefore  advise  (hem,  if  the  deputies  agree  thereunto,  to  send  a  messenger 
to  the  sachem  of  those  intruders  to  crune  to  us  to  give  an  account  of  such 
his  intention  ;  and  if  he  come  to  us,  then  to  offer  him  |>rotection  upon  the 
same  terujs  that  Pumham  hath  it,  provided  they  satisly  Uncos  fi»r  any  injury 
they  have  done  him.  If  he  refuse  to  come,  then  we  would  have  our  mes- 
senger charge  them  to  depart  from  Pomham  and  Soconanocho  their  lands, 
which  also  if  they  refuse,  then  we  shall  account  them  our  enemies."  1 

Though,  by  the  aid  of  the  Englis'i,  Pumham  had  l>een  able  to  ma'nt;iin  a 
kind  of  inde]iendence  for  some  years  after  the  deatli  of  the  chief  sachem, 
yet  he  was  among  the  first  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Philip  in  his  war, 
as  it  would  seem  from  his  not  attending  at  the  treaty  in  June,  immediately 
after  hostilities  commenced.  The  army  who  vvtnt  to  make  that  treaty  jjasseil 
through  his  country  in  theu-  march,  an<l,  as  Mr.  Hubbard  .states,  "  They  found  the 
Indians  in  PomJiam's  country  (next  adjoining  to  Philip's  bordei-s)  all  fle«l,  aiul 
their  wigwams  without  any  people  in  them."  The  English  army  also  march- 
ed through  his  country,  in  their  return  from  the  attack  on  Philip  and  his  con- 
federates in  Narraganset,  in  Deceml)er,  1675.  At  this  time  a  small  fight  took 
place  between  some  of  the  English  and  a  nund)er  of  Puviham's  men,  under 
a  chief  whose  name  was  QUAQIJALH,  who  gained  some  a«lvautage  of  the 
English,  wounding  four  of  their  men.  The  whites,  however,  rei>ort  that  tlu;y 
killed  five  of  the  Indians.  Quaqitalh  himself  was  wounded  in  the  knee.  At 
the  same  time  they  burnt  PuwiA/im's  town,  f  which  contained  near  100  wig- 
wams.    The  English  were  conunanded  by  Caj)tain  Prentice.  § 

Pumhnm  was  not  the  chief  captain  in  the  fight  at  the  great  fiills  in  the  (,'on- 
necticut,  which  took  j>lace  19  May,  1(576,  although  we  presume,  from  the 
known  character  of  him,  that  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  in  it  on  the  side 
of  the  Indians;  being  a  man  of  vast  physical  powers  and  of  extraordinary 
bravery.  In  this  aflhir  the  English  acted  a  most  cowardly  part,  having  ever* 
advanuige  of  their  enemy,  who  acquired  credit  upon  the  occasion,  even  at 
the  time,  from  the  historian.  The  English  came  ujmn  them  before  day, 
while  none  were  awake  to  give  the  alarm,  and,  "finding  them  secure  indeed, 
y«'a,  all  asleep,  without  having  any  stouts  abroad,  so  that  our  soldiers  came 

•   Hiitcliitison's  papers,  ami  Hazard. 

t   hi  iiui/iuscript,  among  ihe  papers  on  file  in  thf  secretary's  office,  Mass.  without  date, 
t  <.)IJ  Indian  Citron.  58.     This  author  has  his  name  Bumliam.     There  were  many  ii 
atances,  al  this  time,  of  the  use  of  B  for  P.  §  Hubbard.  Nar.  ftt. 
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and  put  their  guns  into  their  wigwams,  before  the  Indians  were  aware  of 
them,  and  made  a  great  and  notable  slaughter  amongst  them."  *  Many  in 
their  fright  ran  into  the  river,  and  were  hurled  down  the  falls,!  some  of 
whom,  doubtless,  were  drowned.  As  soon  as  the  English,  who  were  led  by 
Captains  Turner  and  Holioke,  had  murdered  the  unresisting,  and  the  Indiana 
having  begun  to  rally  to  oppose  them,  they  fled  in  the  greatest  confusion, 
although  they  had  "  about  an  hundred  and  four  score  "  men,  X  of  whom  but 
one  was  wounded  when  the  flight  began.  This  enhances  the  valor  of  the 
Indians,  in  our  mind,  especially  as  we  read  the  following  passage,  in  Mr. 
Mather's  Brief  History : — "  In  the  mean  while,  a  party  of  Indians  Irom  an 
island,  (whose  coming  on  shore  might  easily  have  been  prevented,  and  the 
soldiers,  before  they  set  out  from  Hadley,  were  earnestly  admonished  to  take 
care  al>out  tliat  matter,)  assaulted  our  men  ;  yea,  to  the  great  dishonor  of  the 
English,  a  few  Indians  pursued  our  soldiers  four  or  five  miles,  who  were  in 
number  near  twice  as  many  as  the  enemy."  In  this  flight  Captain  Turner  was 
killed,  as  he  was  crossing  Green  River.  Holioke  exerted  himself  with  great 
valor,  and  seems  well  calculated  to  oppose  such  a  chief  as  Pwmham.  We 
hear  of  no  other  bravery  among  the  English  in  this  mjissacre,  but  the  Ibllow- 
ing  passage  concerning  Holioke,  which  we  are  sorry  is  so  sadly  eclipsed. 
During  the  fight,  some  old  persons,  (whether  men  or  women  is  not  men- 
tioned,) and  children,  had  hid  tliemselves  under  the  bank  of  tlie  river.  Captain 
Holioke  discovered  them,  and  with  his  own  hands  put  five  of  them,  "  young 
and  old,"  to  death.  §  This  English  captain  did  not  long  survive  his  antago- 
nist, for,  by  his  great  exertions  in  this  fight,  a  fever  was  brought  upon  hini, 
of  which  he  died  in  Sejjtember  following,  "  al>out  Boston."|| 

It  would  seem  from  the  several  accounts,  tliat,  although  the  English  were 
sadly  distressed  in  this  fight,  the  Indians  could  never  have  repaired  their 
loss  ;  which,  says  the  author  of  the  Present  State,  "was  almost  as  much, 
nay,  in  some  respects  more  considerable,  than  their  lives."  He  continues, 
"  We  destroyed  all  their  ammunition  and  provision,  which  we  think  they 
can  hardly  be  so  soon  and  easily  recruited  with,  as  possibly  they  may  be 
with  men.  We  likewise  here  demolished  two  tbrges  they  had  to  mend 
their  arms,  took  away  all  their  materials  and  tools,  and  drove  many  of  them, 
into  the  river,  where  they  were  drowned,  and  threw  two  great  pigs  of  lead 
of  theirs,  (intended  for  making  of  bullets.)  into  the  said  river."  H — "As  our 
men  were  returning  to  Hadley,  in  a  dangerous  pass,  which  they  were  not 
sufficiently  aware  of,  the  skulking  Indians,  (out  of  the  woods,)  killed,  at  one 
volley,  tiie  said  captain,  and  eight-and-thirty  of  his  men,  but  immediately 
alter  tiiey  lia<l  discharged,  they  fied." 

Li  relating  the  capttu'e  and  death  of  Pumham,  Mr.  Hubbard  says,**  "He 
was  one  of  the  stoutest  and  most  valiant  sachems  that  belonged  to  the  Nar- 
ragansets  ;  whose  courage  and  strength  was  so  jrreal  that,  after  he  had  been 
m<»rtally  wounded  in  the  fight,  so  as  himself  could  not  stand ;  yet  catching 
hold  oC  an  Englishman  that  by  accident  came  near  him,  ha<l  done  him 
mischief,  if  he  had  not  been  presently  rescued  by  one  of  his  fellows^ 
This  was  on  2.5  July,  1676.  Pumham,  with  a  few  followers,  had  lor  some 
time  secreted  themselves  in  Dedham  woods,  where  it  was  sup|)osed  they 
were  "almost  stai*ved  for  want  of  victuals."  In  this  sad  condition,  they 
were  fallen  upon  by  the  English  under  Captain  Hwnting,  who  killed  fifteen 


t  We  caiiiiot  agree  with  our  friend  Gen.  Hoyt,  that  these  falls  should  Ve  named  Tiimer'a 
Fftlls,  alili<»utfh  we  once  thought  it  well  enousfh.  We  would  rather  call  them  the  Massacre 
Fa//s,  IK,  indeed,  their  Indian  name  cannot  be  recovered.  A  beautiliil  view  of  these  cele- 
brated falls  is  given  by  Professor  Hitchcock,  in  the  volume  of  plates  acccmpanying  his 
Geolr^'v  of  Mass. 

X  I.Matlier,yQ.  ^  Hubbard,  Nur.  8H.  |l  Fbid. 

U  Many  of  the  Indians  learned  trades  of  the  English,  and  in  the  wars  turned  their  knowl- 
edge to  good  account.  They  had  a  tbrge  in  their  fort  at  Narraganset,  and  tlie  Indian  black- 
smith was  killed  when  that  was  taken.  The  author  of  the  Presmt  State,  i&,c.  says,  he  wai 
the  only  man  amongst  them'that  fitted  their  guns  and  arrow-heads  ;  that  sunong  other  hoiue* 
Ihey  burnt  his,  demolished  his  forge,  and  carried  ?.-^p.v  H-k  tools. 

**  Narrative,  100.  4to.  edition. 
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and  took  thirty-five  of  them  without  resistauce.*  They  found  here  con- 
eiderulile  pluiuier;  "l)esides  kettles,  there  was  about  haU'  a  busliel  of  wani- 
pumi>eag,  which  the  enemy  lost,  and  twelve  pounds  of  powder,  which  the 
cajnives  say  they  had  received  Irom  Albany  but  two  days  belbre."t  A  son 
of  Pumham  was  among  the  captives,  "a  very  likely  youth,"  says  Ifublard,] 
"and  one  whose  countenance  would  have  bespoke  favor  for  him,  had  he 
not  l)elonged  to  so  bloody  and  barbarous  an  Indian  as  his  father  was,"  It 
would  seem  from  this  unfeeling  account  that  he  was  put  to  death.  Dr. 
Mather  says  he  was  carried  prisoner  to  Boston.  From  the  same  author  we 
■must  add  to  tJie  revolting  picture  of  the  father's  death.  "This  Pumham, 
after  he  was  wounded  so  as  that  he  could  not  stand  upon  his  legs,  and  was 
thouglit  to  have  been  dead,  made  a  shift,  (as  the  soldiers  were  pursuing 
others,)  to  crawl  a  little  out  of  the  way,  but  was  found  again,  and  when  an 
Englis-iiman  drew  near  to  him,  though  he  could  not  stand,  he  did,  (like  a 
beast,]  in  rage  and  revenge,  get  hold  on  the  soldier's  head,  and  had  like  to 
have  killed  him,  had  not  another  come  in  to  his  help,  and  rescued  him  out 
of  the  enraged  dying  hands  of  that  bloody  barbarian."  f 

That  it  may  be  seen  how  the  same  story,  recorded  at  the  same  time,  at 
the  same  place,  and  by  different  individuals,  varies  on  comparison,  we  give 
here  the  accomit  of  the  fight  in  which  Pumham  was  slain,  from  an  author  in 
the  Chronicle ;  in  which  it  will  be  observed  that  a  different  date  is  given  t<» 
the  event.  "  Upon  the  27  of  July  it  was,  that  about  20  Indians  were  slain, 
and  30  taken  prisoners.  We  had  5  and  20  English,  and  20  of  our  Lidian 
friends  in  this  exj)loit.  One  of  tliese  that  were  slain  was  Pomhanu  After 
he  had  received  a  deadly  shot  in  his  back,  he  withdrew  himself  from  his 
men,  (for  they  were  all  his  relations  and  subjects  that  were  slain  and  taken 
at  this  time,)  and  thought  to  hide  himself  in  a  bushy  hole,  but  was  found  out 
by  an  Englishman,  who,  as  he  went  to  apprehend  him,  found  that  tlie  stout 
sachem  was  unwilling  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  for  he  gave  him 
a  stunning  blow  with  his  hatchet,  which  he  had  reserved  of  all  his  weapons, 
and  perhaps  had  slain  the  Englishman,  but  God  ordered  it  so  that  he  had  a 
Budden  revival,  and  took  courage  and  grappled  with  him,  [Pumham,]  and 
threw  him  under  him,  and  others  coming  in  to  his  assistance,  Pumham  was 
soon  despatched.  There  was  about  £20  of  Indian  money  found  in  their 
baskets,"  which  the  English  gave  to  their  Indian  friends,  and  their  guns  they 
took  to  themselves. 

A  short  time  before  this,  a  grandson  of  this  chief  was  killed  by  a  party 
under  Denisoru,^  ''who  was  also  a  sachem,  and  another  sachem  called 
ChickonJ" 

POTOK,  a  Narraeanset  chief,  we  may  properly,  in  the  next  place,  notice. 
None  of  his  acts  in  Philip's  war  are  recorded,  at  least  none  have  come  to 
our  knowledge,  but  they  could  not  have  been  inconsiderable,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  enemitjs,  as  his  life  atoned  for  them.  We  find  him  first  mentioned, 
on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  his 
nation.  When,  in  tlie  beginning  of  Philip's  war,  the  English  army  marched 
into  the  Narraganset  country,  to  treat  or  fight  with  that  nation,  as  they  might 
l»e  found  inclined,  Potok  appeared  as  the  principal  chief.  In  the  treaty 
which  was  concluded  at  that  time,  a  condition  was  urged  by  him,  "  that  the 
English  should  not  send  any  among  them  to  preach  the  gospel  or  call  upon 
them  to  pray  to  God."  But  the  English  would  not  admit  such  an  article  ; 
bnt  if  an  article  of  this  character  had  been  urged  on  the  other  hand,  we 
doubt  whether  there  would  have  been  any  objection  urged  by  the  Indians. 
On  this  policy  of  tlie  English  Roger  fVilliam^  should  be  heard,  as,  at  this 
day  even,  we  need  no  better  commentary  on  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  ||  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  as  follows : — 
'At  my  last  departure  for  England,  I  was  importuned  by  ye  Narraganset 
siicheuis,  and  especially  by  JVenecunaiy  to  present  tlieir  petition  to  tlie  liigk 

»  MS.  Narraiive  of  Rev.  T.  Cobhet.  t  Mather's  Brief  His'..  43 

X  Narrative,  tU  supra. 

JMany  write  Demtison,  but  nis  own  signature,  in  my  po«sessioD.  is  sis  in  the  text. 
In  MS.  dated  Providence,  5:8: 1654! 
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sachems  of  England,  that  they  might  not  be  forced  from  their  religion  ;  and, 
lor  not  ch.anging  tiieir  religion,  be  iuva<led  by  war.  For  they  said  tliey  were 
daily  visited  witli  threatenings  by  Indians,  that  canio  Ironi  about  tlie  Massa- 
cliusetts;  tliat  if  they  would  not  pray,  they  should  be  destroyed  by  war." 
And  again,  in  the  same  letter:  "Are  not  all  the  English  of  this  land,  (gener- 
ally,) a  persecuted  people  Iroin  their  native  soil  ?  and  hath  not  the  God  of 
peace  and  Father  of  mercies  made  the  natives  mere  friendly  in  this  than  our 
native  countrymen  in  our  own  land  to  us.'  have  they  not  entered  leagues  of 
love,  and  to  this  day  continued  peaceable  commerce  with  us .'  are  not  our 
f-unilies  grown  up  in  peace  amongst  them.'  Upon  which  I  humbly  ask  hov» 
it  can  suit  with  Christian  ingenuity,  to  lake  hold  of  some  seeming  occasione 
for  their  destruction." 

We  are  able  to  fix  the  place  of  his  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Point  Judiths 
In  the  year  HKJl,  Potok,  with  several  other  chiefs,  complained  to  the  couit 
of  Massuchusetts,  that  ^^  Samuel  tVildbow,  and  others  of  his  conipanie,"  claimed 
jurisdiction  fit  Point  Judith,  in  their  country,  and  lands  adjacent.  They  came 
on  and  po.ssessed  themselves  ibrcibly,  bringing  their  cattle  and  other  effects 
with  them.*  What  order  the  court  took  upon  it  does  not  apjjear.  About 
the  close  of  Philip's  war,  Potok  came  voluntarily  to  Rhode  Island,  no  doubt 
with  the  view  of  making  friends  again  with  his  enemies;  but  was  sent  to 
Boston,  where,  after  answering  all  tlieir  inquiries,  he  was  put  to  death  with- 
out ceremony. 

It  IS  related  by  an  author  in  the  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  that  Potok  was 
captured  by  the  forces  under  Major  Talcot,  in  June,  1676,  at  or  near  the 
same  time  Stone- Layer- John  was.  In  closing  his  account  of  the  capture  of 
John,  he  adds,  "  Likewise  PofucArc,  the  great  Indian  counsellor,  a  man  con- 
sidering his  education  of  wonderful  subtlety,  was  brought  prisoner  into 
Rhode  Island." 

In  the  account  canned  to  London  by  Captain  More,  mentioned  in  the  last 
chajner,  is  this  notice  of  Potok: — "There  is  one  Potxick,  a  mischievous  En- 
gine, and  a  Counsel  lour,  taken  formerly,  said  to  be  in  Goal  at  Riiode  Island,  is 
now  sent  to  Boston,  and  there  shot  to  death."  f 

In  the  detail  of  the  great  Narragans'et  expedition  of  1675,  we  have  omitted 
to  notice  a  by-no-means-unimportant  Indian  captain. 

Stone-ividl-John,  Stone-layer- John,  and  sometimes  simply  Stone-wall,  were 
names  by  which  his  English  irieiids  knew  him,  and  we  have  not  discovered 
what  was  his  Indian  name.  One  writer  of  his  time  observes  that  he  Avas 
called  the  Stone-layer,  "for  that,  being  an  active,  ingenious  fellovi',  he  had 
learned  the  mason's  trade,  and  was  of  great  use  to  the  Indians  in  building 
their  forts,  &c."  Hence  we  may  hazard  but  little  in  the  conjecture  that  he 
was  the  ciiief  engineer  in  the  erection  of  the  great  Nari'aganset  fort,  which 
has  been  described  in  the  life  of  P/n7i/).  Although  but  little  is  known  of  hini, 
he  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Narraganset  captains. 

The  first  notice  of  Stone-layer-John,  which  we  now  remember,  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  of  Captain  O/ire?, |  which  he  wrote  while  on  his  march 
wdth  the  English  army  to  attack  the  fort,  which  we  have  just  mentioned.  He 
gays,  "  Dec.  15  ca[me  in]  John  a  rogue,  with  a  pretence  of  peace,  and  was 
'lismissed  with  [this]  errand:  That  we  might  speak  with  sachems.  That 
evening,  he  not  being  gone  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  his  company,  that  lay  hid 
behind  a  hill  of  our  quarters,  killed  two  Salem  men,  and  wounded  a  th'rl 
within  a  rriile  of  us,  that  he  is  dead.  And  at  a  house  three  miles  off,  where 
I  had  ten  men,  they  killed  two  of  them.  Instantly  Capt.  Mosely,  myself 
and  Capt.  Gardner  were  sent  to  fetch  in  Major  Jlppletonh  company,  that 
kept  tiiree  miles  and  a  half  off,  and  coming,  tliey  lay  behind  a  stone  wall, 
mid  fired  on  us  in  sight  of  the  garrison,  we  killed  the  captain  that  killed  one 
of  the  Salem  men,  and  had  his  cap."  Mr.  Hubbard  says,  "  A  few  des)>crate 
Indians,  creejjing  under  a  stone-wall,  fired  twenty  or  thirty  guns  at  Mosely  in 
particular,  a  commander  well  known  amongst  them,  but  the  rest  of  the  com- 


•  MS.  Stale  Papers. 

t  Old  Indian  Chrnaiele,  IH. 

X  In  manuscript     See  an  account  of  it  in  a  note  to  the  life  of  Philip. 
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pany  running  down  upon  thoni,  killed  one  of  tliem  and  sratlertd  the  rest* 
Tims  did  the  scouts  Iroin  the  main  bo<Jy  of  tlie  indiun;;,  under  sucli  cii))niin6 
ds  llie  Slone-laytr,  annoy  the  English  in  theirinarch  into  their  country.  Iin- 
inodiateiy  after  these  skirmishes,  '•  they  burnt  Jernf  BulPs*  liouse,  and  killed 
Meventeeii  [persons.]  f  Dec.  16,  came  that  news.  Dec.  J7,  came  news  that 
Connecticut  forces  were  at  Petaquamscut ;  killed  four  Indians  and  took  six 
prisoners.  That  day  we  sold  Capt.  Davenport  47  Indians,  y«jiiiig  and  old,  for 
£80  in  iTjoney."t 

How  much  John  had  to  do  in  the  devastations  which  had  heeu  perpetrated 
the  previous  season,  is  unknown,  hut  we  are  told  that  he  hud  no  small 
agency  in  "  the  sacking  of  Providence,"  §  and  Rehoboth  also,  without  doubt. 
In  the  former  about  30  houses  ||  were  burned,  and  in  the  latter  jilace  "  near 
upon  40"  houses  and  30  bartis. 

Stone- wall- John  was  doubtless  one  who  conversed  with  the  Reverend  Mr. 
ffUliams  at  the  time  Providence  was  burned.  The  substance  oi'that  conver- 
sation is  related  by  our  anonymous  author,  already  cited,  in  xhcse  words : — 
"But  indeed  the  reason  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  S^aconick  and 
Providence  generally  escaped  with  their  lives,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any 
eompa:>sion  or  good  nature  of  the  Indians,  (whose  very  mercies  are  inhumane 
crui'lties,)  but,  [the  author  soon  contr.idicts  himself,  as  will  be  s<;en,]  next  to 
Grod's  providence  to  their  own  prudence  in  avoiding  their  fury,  when  they 
found  themselves  too  weak,  and  unable  to  resist  it,  by  a  timely  flifrht  into 
Rhode  Island,  which  now  became  the  common  Zoar,  or  place  of  refuge  for 
the  distressed  ;  yet  some  remained  till  their  coming  to  destroy  the  said  towns  ; 
as  in  particular  Mr.  tVilliams  at  Providence,  who,  knowing  several  of  the 
chief  Indians  that  came  to  fire  that  town,  discoui-sed  with  thenj  a  consider- 
able lime,  who  pretended,  their  gi-ejitesi  quarrel  was  against  Plimouth  ;  and 
as  for  what  they  attempted  against  the  other  colonies,  they  were  constraiuKl 
to  it,  by  the  s[K)il  that  was  done  them  at  Narraganset.1i  They  told  him,  that 
wben  CapL  Pierce  ensaged  them  near  Mr.  Blackstone's,  they  were  boimd 
for  Plimoiith.  They  gloried  nmch  in  tlieir  success,  promising  themselves  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  country,  and  rooting  out  of  all  the  English.  Mr.  fVil- 
liams  reproved  their  confidence,  minded  them  of  their  cruellies,  and  told 
them,  that  the  Bay,  xnz.  Boston,  could  yet  spare  l(J,t00  men;  and,  if  they 
should  destroy  all  them,  yet  it  was  not  to  be  doubted,  but  our  king  would 
send  as  many  every  y!;ar  from  Old  England,  ratlier  than  they  should  share 
the  country.**  They  answered  jiroudly,  that  they  shoidd  be  ready  for  them, 
or  to  that  effect,  but  told  Mr.  MUliams  that  he  was  a  good  man,  ai)d  had  been 
kind  to  them  formerly,  and  therefore  they  would  not  hurt  him." 

This  agrees  well  with  Mr.  HvibarcTs  siccount  of  the  carriage  ofJohii  at  the 
time  he  went  to  the  English  army  to  talk  about  peace,  already  mentioned. 
His  words  are,  "yet  could  the  messenger,  [JoAti,]  hardly  Ibrbear  threatenin{i, 
vaporing  of  their  niunbers  and  strength,  adding,  withal,  that  the  English 
flurst  not  fight  them." 

We  have  now  to  close  the  career  ol"  this  Indian  captain,  for  which  it  re- 
i|uires  but  a  word,  as  he  was  killed  on  the  2  July,  167(i,  at  the  same  time  the 
old  squaw-sachem  Quaiapen  and  most  of  her  people  were  fallen  upon  by 
Major  Talcot,  as  we  have  related  in  a  Ibrmer  chapter. 

Many  Indians  bore  the  name  of  John,  but  when  they  were  any  ways  con- 
spicuous, some  distinguishing  prefix  or  aflix  was  generally  added,  as  we 
have  seen  in  several  instances  in  the  preceding  chapters.     We  have  already 

*  Jerali  was  probably  his  name. 

f  Ten  men  and  five  women  and  children.  Hulibard,  30.  "  About  1-i.''  I.  Mathtr,  20. 
"Eiffhlccn.  men,  women  and  children."  Chronicle,  46. 

\  Capiaiu  Olivers  MS.  letter. 

&  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  98. 

P- The  building  coulaining  the  records  of  R.  L  was  co.wumed  at  this  time.  ;ind  part  of  itjt 
contents.  Some  of  them  were  saved  by  being  liirown  out  of  a  window  inio  !>onie  water. 
They  hear  to  this  time  the  marks  of  iheir  immersion. — t)ral  informalion  ol  IF.  R.  Stapies, 
Esq.  of  Providence. 

T   And  who  could  ask  for  a  better  reason  T 

•*  This  was  rather  gasconading  for  so  reverend  a  man  !  Had  lie  lived  since  the  rerohi 
lionary  war,  he  would  hardly  have  meant  so,  whatever  he  might  have  xaid. 
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given  the  •  —  jne  Sagamore-John,  but  anotlier  of  that  nauie,  still  nioie 
conspifM'?  «  !*v'r  his  U'eachery  to  his  own  nation,)  here  preseiiis  himself. 
TJiis  Sr^/vHij  *-Juhn  was  a  Niprauk  sachem,  and  a  traitor  to  his  country 
On  th'»  Unn  oi  July,  1676,  doubtless  from  a  conviction  of  the  liopelessness 
of  hi*"  cause,  |jd  came  to  Boston,  and  threw  liimself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
Englian.  They  pardoned  him,  as  he  enticed  along  with  him  about  18() 
othofg.  And,  that  he  might  have  a  stronger  claim  on  their  clemency,  he 
sei7«id  Matoonas,mid  his  son,  against  whom  he  knew  the  English  to  be  great- 
ly enraged,  and  delivered  them  up  at  the  same  time.  On  death's  being  iiu- 
me»liately  assigned  as  the  lot  of  Matoonas,  Sagamore-John  requested  that  he 
nnjfht  execute  him  with  his  own  hands.  To  render  still  more  horrid  this 
story  of  blood,  his  request  was  granted ;  and  he  took  Matoonas  into  the  com- 
mon, bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  there  "shot  him  to  death."  To  the  above  Dr. 
Mather  adds,*  "Thus  did  the  Lord  retaliate  upon  him  the  innocent  blood 
which  he  had  shed ;  as  he  had  done,  so  God  requited  him." 

Although  much  had  been  alleged  against  John,  before  he  came  in,  after- 
wards the  most  favorable  construction  was  put  upon  his  conduct.  Mr.  Hub- 
bard says,  he  "affirmed  that  he  had  never  intended  any  mischief  to  the  Eng- 
lish at  IJiuoklield.  the  last  year,  (near  which  village  it  seems  his  place  was,) 
but  that  Philip,  coming  over  night  amongst  them,  he  was  forced,  for  fear  of 
his  own  lile,  to  join  with  them  against  the  English."  f 

MATOONAS  was  also  a  Nipmuk  chief.  A  son  of  his  was  said  to  have 
murdere<l  an  Englishman  in  1671,  when  "  traveling  along  the  road,"  which 
Mr.  Hubbard  says  was  "  out  of  mere  malice  ami  spite,"  because  he  was  "  vexed 
in  his  mind  that  the  design  against  the  English,  intended  to  begin  in  that 
year,  did  not  take  place."  This  son  of  Muluonas  was  hanged,  and  atterwai-ds 
beheaded,  and  his  head  set  upon  a  i)ole,  where  it  was  to  be  seen  six  years 
after.  The  name  of  the  murdered  Englishman  was  Zachary  Smith,  a  young 
man,  who,  as  he  was  passing  through  Dedham,  in  the  month  of  A[iril,  put 
up  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Caleb  Church.  About  half  an  hour  after  he  was 
gone,  the  next  morning,  tliree  Indians  passed  the  same  way  ;  who,  as  they 
passed  by  Churches  house,  behaved  in  a  very  insolent  manner.  They  had 
been  employed  as  laborers  in  Dorchester,  and  said  they  belonged  to  Philip; 
they  left  their  masters  under  a  suspicious  pretence.  The  body  of  the  murdered 
man  was  soon  after  found  neiu*  the  saw-mill  in  Dedham,  and  these  Indians 
were  apjjrehended,  and  one  put  to  death,  as  is  stated  above.  | 

Mr.  Hubbard  supposes  that  the  father,  "an  old  malicious  villain,"  bore  "an 
old  grudge  against  them,"  on  the  account  of  the  execution  of  his  son.  And 
the  Hist  mischief  that  was  done  in  iVlassai-iiusetts  colony  was  chai-ged  to  him; 
wliicli  was  the  killing  of  four  or  five  j)ersons  ut  Mendon,  a  town  upon  Pa^y- 
tiicket  River;  and,  says  /.  Mather,  "had  we  amended  our  ways  as  we  should 
have  (lone,  this  misery  would  have  been  prevented."  § 

Wlien  Matoonas  was  brought  before  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  he 
"confessed  that  he  had  rightly  desei*ved  death,  and  could  expect  no  other." 
"  He  had  often  seemed  to  favor  the  praying  Lidians,  and  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, but,  like  Simon  Magus,  by  his  after  practice,  discovered  quicldy  that  he 
had  no  part  nor  portion  in  that  matter."  || 

The  following  is  the  sUitement  of  this  affair  in  the  Old  Indian  Chuoniclf.. 
John  "declared  himself  sorry  that  he  had  fought  against  the  English,  and 
jiromised  to  give  some  testimonial  to  them  soon  of  his  fidelity ;  and  at  his 
return  now  with  his  men,  women  and  children,  he  brought  down,  bomid  witlj 
cords,  old  Mattoonus  and  his  son  prisoners.  This  Mattoomis'  eldest  son  had  been 
tried  at  Boston,  and  executed,  5  or  6  yeai's  ago,  for  an  execrable  murder  by  him 
conunitted  on  a  young  maid  11  of  tlie  English  near  Woburn,  and  his  head  was 

*  Brief  History  of  the  War,  43. 

\  Narrative,  101.  4to  edition.  If  this  be  true,  Philiphaa  tlie  chief  direction  in  the  ambushing 
of  HiU'-himon  and  Wlieekr  at  Wickabau^,  as  related  in  the  life  of  Philip ,  but  in  our  opiaioi. 
not  much  credit  should  be  given  to  any  tiling  coming'  from  a  traitor. 

\  Manuscript  among  the  files  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

«  Rrief  Hist.  5.  11  Hubbard,  101. 

il  Tliis  author  is  evidently  in  error  about  the  Woburn  murder.  Dr.  t.  Mather  sa^'s,  Rela 
tion,  73.  "  Some  few  private  murthers  there  have  been,  as  namely  those  at  NantucKet,  auc* 
Uial  by  Malocnuxs  his  son,  and  that  at  Wobuni."     No  other  particulars  are  given  by  Matlier 
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fjistiiied  to  a  pole  at  one  end  of  the  gallows.  This  old  Mattoonus'  father  had 
iriveii  it  •  mt  tliut  he  would  be  avenged  of  us  lor  his  sou's  death,  which  coming  to 
till'  kiKiw  linlge  of  the  «;ouncil,he  was  sent  for  and  examined  about  it ;  and  having 
iKnii.d  it,  iiiid  there  not  being  sufficient  evidence  of  it,  he  was  dismissed, 
liavinir  only  confessed  this,  that  considering  the  death  of  his  son,  he  found  his 
hnu't  so  big  hot  iixithin  Mm,  bid  thai  he  resolved  to  abide  a  faithful  friend  to  the 
Englis.'i,  and  so  that  accusation  ended.  But  after  sachem  Philip  had  begun 
his  nitinlers  in  Pliniouth  colony,  this  savage  first  ajjpeared  an  enemy  to  us, 
and  slew  the  two  first  men  that  were  killed  within  the  limits  of  our  colony 
(to  wit,  at  Mendhaui)  and  in  that  cruel  and  outrageous  attempt  at  Quabaog 
this  old  Matloonus  was  the  principal  ringleader.  Bein^  now  brought  a 
prisoner  to  Rnstnn  he  was  bv  the  council  the  same  dav.  [28  Julv,]  adjudged, 
to  be  shot  to  death,  which  was  executed  in  Boston  common,  by  three  Indians. 
His  head  was  cut  oft"  and  placed  upon  a  i)ole  on  the  gallowp,  opposite  to  his 
son's  that  was  there  formerly  hanged.  His  son,  brought  along  with  him, 
remains  still  a  pi-isoner." 

Wliile  Matoonas  belonged  to  the  Chrisiimi  Indians,  his  residence  was  at 
Pakachoog.  Here  he  was  made  constable  of  the  town.*  On  joining  in  the 
war,  he  led  parties  which  committed  several  depredations.  He  joined  the 
main  body  of  the  Nipmuks  in  the  winter  of  1675,  when  James  i^iianavohii 
was  among  them  as  a  spy,  who  saw  him  arrive  there  with  a  train  of  follow- 
ers, and  take  the  lead  in  the  war  dances,  f  Doubtless  Quanapohifs  evidence 
drew  (brtli  the  confessions  which  he  made,  and  added  to  the  severity  exer- 
cised at  his  execution.  J 

A  Nipmuk  captain  we  will  in  the  next  place  notice,  who  makes  a  sudden 
inroad  upon  the  frontier  of  Ma^^sachusetts,  and  who  as  suddeidy  dis- 
a]i|  tears. 

NKTUS,  on  the  1  February,  1676,  with  about  10  followei-s,  attacked  the 
house  of  one  Thomas  Eames,  4  or  5  miles  beyond  Sudbury,  and  took  his  and  his 
son's  liiniilies  prisoners.  They  then  destroyed  every  thing  upon  his  farm, 
bin-nt  up  his  house  and  his  barns  with  the  cattle  ar.d  corn  in  them,  and 
withdrew  beyond  the  reach  of  the  English,  as  Toiosonhml  done  at  Eel  River. 
When  this  onset  was  made,  Eames  himself  was  absent  at  Boston  to  jjrocure 
unimunition.  In  all,  seven  §  persons  were  killed  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  this 
party  of  Indians.  About  three  months  afterwards,  one  of  the  children  taken 
at  this  time  escaped,  and  after  wandering  30  miles  alone  through  the  wilder- 
ness, under  extreme  sufferings,  arrived  among  the  English  settlements.  On 
tiie  27  March  following,  JVetus  was  killed  near  Marlborough,  by  a  party  of 
English  under  Lieutenant  Jacobs,  with  about  40  others.|| 

We  have  yet  to  notice  a  distinguished  Nipmnk  sachem,  called 

MONOCO  by  his  countrymen,  but,  by  the  English,  generally,  One-n/ed- 
John ;  as  though  deficient  in  the  organs  of  vision,  which  probably  was  the 
case.  He  was,  says  an  early  writer,  "a  notable  fellow,"  who,  when  Philip's 
war  began,  lived  near  Lancaster,  and  consequently  was  acquainted  with 
every  part  of  the  town,  which  knowledge  he  improved  to  his  advantage,  on 
two  occasions,  in  that  war.     On  Sunday,  22  August,  1675,  a  man,  his  wife 


but  Hubhard,  in  the  preface  to  his  Narrative,  edition  of  1677,  savs,  "  a  murther  was  cominitte*! 
at  Farmiiigton,  another  at  Woburn,  by  some  Indians  in  their  drunken  humors  upon  a  maid 
servant  or  two,  who  denied  th«^m  drink.''  ,,       c,         •  m. 

*  SihaUttck'sU\s\.  Concord,  31.  1   •  Coll.  Mass.  Hut.  ^oc.v\.^^. 

X  The  Nipmtiks  were  at  this  lime  chiefly  under  five  sachems,  winch,  Mr.  Htwbard  says, 
were  "  four  loo  many  to  govern  so  small  a  people."  The  same  author  says,  "  The  Nipnefa 
were  under  the  command  of  the  sachem  of  Mount  Hope,"  which  fact  is  verified  by  numerous 
passages  of  our  history.  The  names  of  the  five  principal  sachems  were  Monoco,  Mautamp, 
Shoshanim,  Matoonas,  and  Sagamore  John. 

*  According  to  the  Cotton  MSS.  seven  were  killed  and  two  children  only  taken.  U  his  agrees 
with  our  Chronicle,  77,  where  it  is  said  "  they  killed  seven  people  in  a  barbaro- is  manner, 
and  carried  some  away  captive."  Hubbard,  84  and  Table,  says  Eames'  wife  was  killed,  and 
his  son's  wife  died  the  next  day.  but  says  nothing  of  the  number  killed  or  taken. 

II  Compare  Hubbard.  79  and  84.--l'liis  was  the  afl'air  which  he  says  was  done  "  when  it 
was  so  dark  that  an  hidiaii  could  hardly  be  discerned  from  a  better  man."  See  Book  III. 
L'hap.  II.  On  21  Sept.  Ibllowiug,  three  Indians  were  hanged  as  coaceniod  m  the  nrirder  of 
iiumes's  family 
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and  two^children  tvere  killed  at  tliat  place.*  At  this  time  the  Ilassanamesit 
praying  Indians  were  placed  al  Marlborough  by  uurhority.  No  sooner  was 
it  known  that  a  murder  was  committed  at  Lancaster,  than  not  a  lew  were 
wanting  to  charge  it  upon  the  Hassanamesits.  Captaui  Mostly,  wlio  it  seemL 
was  in  tlie  neighborhood,  sent  to  their  quarters,  and  (bund  "much  suspicion 
against  eleven  of  tliem,  lor  singing  and  dancing,  and  liaving  bidietsaud  slugs, 
and  much  powder  hid  in  their  baskets."  For  this  offence,  these  eleven  were 
sent  to  Boston  30  August,  on  suspicion,  .ind  tlien;  trit.l.  "But  u|)oii  trial,  thp 
Bdid  prisoners  were  all  oi  them  ai;<|uitted  from  the  liu-t,  and  Averc;  either  released, 
or  else  were,  witii  others  of  that  tort,  sent  lor  better  security,  and  lor  preventing 
fu:uie  trouble  in  the  like  kind,  to  some  of  the  islands  below  Bostoji,  towards 
iVantaskel."  Fil'teen  was  the  nimiber  brought  down  to  Boston,  but  eleven 
only  were  suspected  of  the  alleged  offence.  The  otiiers,  among  wliom  were 
Mrain  Speen  and  John  Choo,  were  taken  along  and  imprisoned,  for  no  other 
reason  but  their  being  accidentally,  at  that  time,  at  JVlarl borough,  or  the  crime 
of  being  Indians.  It  appears  some  time  had  eli'_[)sed  alter  the  murder  was 
connnitted,  before  they  wore  sent  down  lor  trial,  or  more  probably  they  were 
suffered  to  return  home  before  being  sent  to  Deer  Island.  For  Ephraim 
Turner  and  H^Uliam  Kent  were  not  sent  up  to  find  out  where  "  tliey  ail  were," 
and  what  answers  they  could  get  from  those  they  should  jueet,  until  the 
beginning  of  October;  at  which  time  these  eleven  Indians  were  scattered  in 
various  directions,  about  their  daily  callings.  And  all  the  information  Turner 
and  Kent  handed  into  coiul  was,  that  they  were  thus  dispersed.  fVahan  and 
Mr.  John  IValson,  who  iiad  been  appointed  to  reside  among  those  Indians, 
were  the  only  persons  questioned.  What  steps  the  court  took  upon  this 
information,  we  are  not  informed,  but  they  were  about  this  time  sent  to  Deer 
Island. 

The  names  of  these  Indians,  concerning  whom  more  particular  inquiry 
may  hereatler  be  made  by  the  benevolent  antiejuary,  it  is  thought  should 
be  given ;  especially  us  they  may  not  elsewhere  be  preserved.  They 
were, 

Old-jethro  and  two  sons,  Jamcs-lhe-printer,  James  JJcompanet,  Daniel  Munups^ 
John  Cqmisqunconel,  John  Jlsqutnti,  George  JVonsequ£seivit,  Tliovuts  jMtimuxon- 
qua,  and  Joseph  H'atapacoson,  alias  Joseph  Spoonanf. 

Alter  a  trial  of  great  vexation  to  these  innocent  Indians,  David,  the  main 
witness  against  them,  acknowledged  lie  had  perfidiously  accused  them;  and 
at  tiie  same  time,  a  |)risoner  was  brought  in,  who  testified  that  he  knew  One- 
ei/ed-jokn  had  connnitted  the  murder  at  Lancaster,  and  a  short  time  alter 
another  was  taken,  who  confirmed  his  testimony. 

Tiiese  Indians  brought  all  these  troui)les  upon  themselves  by  reason  of  their 
attachment  to  the  Fiiglisli.  It  was  in  tiieir  service  that  they  discovered  and 
cip  ured  ./Jndreu},  a  brother  of  David,  who,  on  being  delivered  to  the  soldiery, 
was  shot  by  tiiem  with  ferocious  precipitancy.  Therefore,  when  the  Lancaster 
murder  lia|)pened,  Captain  Mosely,  having  already  sundry  charges  agahist  David, 
held  an  iiKpiisition  upon  him  to  make  him  conless  relative  to  the  Lancaster 
affair.  The  method  taken  to  make  him  confess,  (agreeably  to  the  desire 
of  his  inquisitors,)  was  this:  they  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  levelled  guns  at 
his  breast.  In  this  situation,  to  avert  immediate  death,  as  well  us  to  l>e  re- 
venged ibr  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  proceeded  to  accuse  the  eleven  Lidians 
before  named.  For  thus  falsely  accusmg  his  countrymen,  and  shooting  at  a 
boy  who  was  looking  after  sheep  at  Marlborough,  David  was  condennied  to 
slavery,  and  accordingly  sold,  as  was  one  of  the  eleven  named  Walapacoson. 
This  last  act  being  entirely  to  calm  the  clamors  of  the  multitude ;  after  he 
luid  been  once  acquitted,  a  new  trial  was  got  up,  and  a  new  jury  for  this 
particular  end.t 

Andreio's  histoiy  is  as  follows:  He  had  been  gone  for  some  time  before  the 
war,  on  a  hunting  voyage  towards  the  lakes ;  and  on  his  return  homeward, 
he  fell  in  among  Philip's  men  about  Quabaog.     This  wjis  about  a  month 

*  The  above  is  Mr.  Hubbard's  account.  Mr.  Willard,  in  his  excellent  history  of  Lau- 
Ciwter,  (rives  us  the  names  of  six,  and  says  eight  were  killed.  But  in  his  enumeraiior  i  count 
iiiiie  ;  and  (iookin  says  seven.     Our  text  is  according  to  Hubbard,  Nar.  30. 

t  Gookin,  Mauuscript  Hist.  Praying  Indians. 
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before  the  alYu'ir  at  Lancaster.  Tlie  reason  he  staid  aiuong  the  liostile  Indiiuia 
isverj  ol  vious:  he  was  afhiiil  to  venture  into  tJie  vicinity  of  the  \vhiff»«,  lest 
tliey  should  treat  him  !is  an  enemy.  But  as  liis  ill  tbrtmie  fell  out,  he  was 
foun.l  in  the  woods,  l)y  his  countrymen  of  Marlborough,  who  conducted  hiin 
to  tile  English,  by  whom  lie  was  sliot,  as  we  have  just  related.  The  offi- 
cer who  presided  over  and  directed  this  affair,  would,  no  doubt,  at  any  other 
time,  have  received  a  revvar<l  proportionate  to  the  malignity  of  the  offence ; 
but  in  tJiis  horrid  storm  of  war,  many  were  suffered  to  transgress  the  laws 
with  impunity. 

l''rom  one  account  of  this  afiair,*  it  would  seem  that  one  of  the  Indians 
seized  by  Mostly  at  this  time  was  actually  executed ;  "  for,"  says  the  writer  to 
whom  we  refer,  "  tlie  commonalty  were  so  enraged  against  Mr.  KLiot,  and 
Capt.  Guggins  especially,  that  CapL  Guggins  said  on  the  bench,  [he  being  a 
judge,]  that  he  was  alraid  to  go  along  the  streets ;  the  answer  was  made,  you 
may  thank  yourself;  however  an  order  was  issued  out  for  the  execution  of 
that  one  (notorious  above  the  rest)  Indian,  and  accordingly  he  was  le<l  by  a 
rojie  about  his  neck  to  the  gallows.  When  he  came  there,  the  executioners 
(for  there  were  many)  flung  one  end  over  the  post,  and  so  hoisted  liim  up 
like  a  dog,  three  or  four  times,  he  being  yet  half  alive,  and  half  dead  ;  then 
came  :m  Indian,  a  friend  of  his,  and  with  his  knife  made  a  hole  in  iiis  breast 
to  his  heart,  and  sucked  out  his  heart-blood.  Heing  asked  iiis  reason  there- 
for, his  answer  [was]  Umh,  Umh  nu,  me  stronger  as  1  was  before  :  me  lie  so 
stron'j  as  me  and  he  too;  he  Ihj  ver  strong  man  li)re  he  die.  Tliu*  with 
tiie  dog-like  death  (good  enough)  of"  one  poor  heathen,  was  the  people  rage 
hi  id,  in  some  measure." 

We  have  yet  to  add  a  word  concerning  Monoco.  When  Quanajmhit  was 
out  as  a  spy,  Monoco  kindly  entertained  him,  on  account  of  former  acquaint- 
ance not  knowing  his  character.  They  had  served  together  in  their  wai's 
against  the  Mohawks.  On  10  Feb.  l()7(i,  about  (iOO  Lidiaiis  fell  U|>on 
Laiicaistur,  and,  alter  burning  the  town,  carried  the  inhabitants  into  captivity. 
Amorig  tliem  was  the  family  of  Reverend  Mr.  Rowlandsoru  Mrs.  Roio- 
Utiuhoiu,  alter  her  redemption,  |)ubiishe*l  an  amusing  account  of  the  afiair. 
Moiiocu,  or  One-eyed-john,  it  is  said,  was  among  the  actors  of  this  tragetly. 
On  13  March  following,  Groton  was  surprised.  Li  this  affair,  too,  Jokn 
Monoco  was  principal ;  and  on  his  own  won!  we  set  him  down  as  the  destroy- 
er of  Medfield.  Alter  he  had  burned  Groton,  except  one  garrison  hous«;,  he 
called  to  the  captain  in  it,  and  told  him  he  would  burn  in  succession  Chelms- 
ford, Concord,  Wateitowii,  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  Roxbury  and .  Boston. 
He  boasted  nuich  of  the  men  at  his  cummand  ;  said  he  had  480  wai'riors : 
and  added — "  ffhat  me  wUl  mt  do."  The  report  of  this  vei"y  much  enraged 
the  Englisli,  and  occasioned  his  Injing  entitled  a  "  bragadocio  "  by  the  histo- 
rian. At  the  close  of  Philip's  war,  with  others,  he  gave  himself  up  to  Major 
fValdron  at  Cochecho ;  or,  having  come  in  there,  at  the  request  of  Pder- 
jethro,  to  make  peace,  was  seized  and  sent  to  Boston,  where,  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Hubbard,  he,  "  with  a  few  more  bragadocios  like  himself,  Sagnmore- 
sam,  Old-jdhro,  and  the  sachem  of  Quabaog,  [Mautamp,\]  were  taken  by  the 
English,  juid,  was  seen,  (not  long  before  the  writing  of  this,)  marching  towards 
the  gallows,  (through  Boston  streets,  which  he  tlireatened  to  burn  at  his 
pK^asure,)  with  a  halter  auout  his  neck,  with  which  he  was  hanged  at  the 
town's  end,  Sept.  26,  in  ibis  jjresent  year,  1676."  t 

On  t!»e  24  July,  1675,  five  of  the  principal  Nipmuk  sachems  signed  an 
agreement  to  meet  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to  treat  of  peace  soon  afler, 
but  not  appearing  according  to  agreement  Captain  Hutchinson  was  sent  out 

•  In  tlie  Indian  Chronicle,  26,  27. 

■f  Compare  Hubbard,  35  aiid  75. — The  same,  probably,  callefl  Mattawamppe,  wlio,  in 
1G65,  witnessed  ihe  sale  o(  Bronidield,  Mass.,  deeded  at  that  time  by  a  chief  named  Shot- 
toockqtiis.  Afautamp  claimed  an  interest  in  said  lands,  and  received  part  of  the  pay.— Rev. 
Mr.  root's  Hist.  Brookfield. 

X  This,  so  far  as  it  ^oes,  agrees  with  an  entry  in  SetralPs  MS.  Diary,  cited  in  Sliatlttck't 
Concotd.GS—"  Saga nw re  ^arn  ffoes,  (Jtif-ey  d  John,  M,iliompf  [Mautarnp\  Sagamore  o( 
Quabaog.  Generad  at  Lancaster,  &-C.  Jif/Ziro  (the  father)  walked  to  the  gallows,  (hie-ey'd 
Jolm  accuses  Sagamore  John  to  have  fired  the  first  gun  at  (Quabaog  and  killed  Capt  Hulcn- 
inton." 
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to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  was  ambushed  by  them,  as  we  liave  in  the  lite  of 
Philip  related.  At  this  time,  "  Sam,  sachem  of  Weshaciim,"  and  Netaomp, 
are  particularly  nienlioued  as  having  Itfen  hanged  at  Boston. 

It  was  reported,  (no  doid)t  by  tin;  Indians,  to  vex  their  enemies,)  that  iMi-g. 
Rowlandson  Wad  married  j'V/onoco.  "  Hut,"  the  author  ot"  the  I'rkse.nt  Statk, 
&c.  says,  "it  was  soon  contradicted,"  and,  "that  she  apjteared  suid  beliavcd 
herself  amongst  them  with  so  much  courage  and  majestic  gravity,  that  none 
durst  offer  any  violence  to  her,  but  on  tlie  contraiy,  (in  their  rude  manner) 
seemed  to  show  her  great  respect." 

In  the  above  quotation  from  Mr.  Hubbard,  we  have  shown  at  what  time 
several  of  the  Nipmuck  chiefs  were  put  to  death  beside  Monaco. 

OLD-JETHRO  was  little  less  noted,  though  of  quite  a  different  chara«;tor. 
His  Indian  name  was  Tardamous.  He  was  present  at  the  sale  ol'  Cojicord 
(Mass.)  to  the  English,  about  which  time  he  lived  at  Natick.  In  1674,  he  was 
appointed  a  missionary  to  the  Nipmuks  living  at  Weshakim,  since  Sterling, 
but  his  stay  there  was  short.*  He  and  his  family  (of  about  12  persons) 
were  among  thos';  ordered  to  Deer  Island,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  wai 
the  next  year.  Their  residence  then  was  at  Nobscut  Hill,  near  Sudbury 
His  sj)irit  could  not  brook  the  indignity  offered  by  those  English  who  were 
sent  to  cojiduct  the  praying  Indians  to  Boston,  and  in  the  night  he  escaped, 
with  all  his  family,  into  his  native  wilds.  His  son  Peter  had  been  so  long 
under  the  instruction  of  the  finglish,  that  he  had  become  almost  one  of 
them.  He  deserted  his  lather's  cause,  and  was  the  means  of  his  being  exe- 
•uted  with  the  other  Nipmuk  sachems  already  mentioned.  This  occasioned 
Pr.  /.  Mather  to  say  of  him,  "  That  abominable  Indian,  Peter-jethro,  betrayed 
hia  own  father,  and  other  Indians  of  his  special  acquaintance,  unto  death." 
It  seems  he  had  been  employed  by  the  English  for  this  puri>ose. 

About  a  month  before  the  fJiU  of  Philip,  the  Nipnmcks  became  fully 
aware  of  their  wretched  condition,  who,  on  the  6  July,  1(176,  sent  an  Indian 
messenger  to  the  English  with  a  white  flag.  He  came,  says  our  (>hn)nicle, 
"//om  Sagamore  Sam  of  Nassoway  (a  proud  Salvage,  who  two  months  since 
insulted  over  the  English,  and  said,  if  the  English  wouM  first  begge  Peace 
of  hhn,  he  would  let  them  have  Peace,  but  that  he  would  never  a.sk  it  of 
them ;)  This  Lidian  was  sent  from  him  with  Letters,  desiring  Pea(;e  of  us, 
and  expressely  praying  us  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  his  sake  to 
grant  it  whose  holy  name  they  have  so  much  blasphemed.  Thus  doth  the 
Lord  Jesus  make  them  to  bow  before  him,  and  to  lick  the  dust  And  having 
made  mention  of  his  letter  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  transcribe  some 
copies  of  the  Letters  sent  by  him,  and  others  on  this  subject,  which  take  as 
foUoweth.  The  reader  must  bear  with  their  barbjirisms,  and  excuse  the 
omission  of  some  expressions  in  them,  that  can  hardly  admit  of  good 
English." 

«  The  first  Letter,  July  the  (Uh,  1676.t 

"Mr.  John  Ltcverett,  my  Lord,  Mr.  IVaban,  and  all  the  chief  men  our  Breth- 
ren, Praying  to  God :  [This  Mr.  Waban  is  a  Praying  Indian,  faithful,  and  a 
Ruler  amonst  them;  by  their  Brethren  praying  to  God,  they  mean  those  of  the  sam/t 
JVation.]  We  beseech  you  all  to  help  us  ;  my  wife  she  is  but  one,  but  there 
be  more  Prisoners,  which  we  pray  you  keep  well :  Mattamuck  his  wife,  we 
entreat  you  for  her,  and  not  onely  that  man,  but  it  is  the  Request  of  two  Sa- 
chems, Sam  Sachem    f  fVeshakum,  and  the  Pakashoag  Sachem. 

"  And  that  furthet  you  will  consider  about  the  making  Peace :  We  have 
spoken  to  the  People  of  Nashobah  (viz.  TomDubler  and  Pe/er,)  that  we  would 
agree  with  you,  and  make  a  Covenant  of  Peace  with  you.  We  have  been 
destroyed  by  your  Soiddiers,  but  still  we  Remember  it  now,  to  sit  stiil ;  do 

*  Mr.  Sluxttuck't  Hist.  Concord,  30. 

t  Tlie  tenor  of  the  following  letters,  is  very  different  from  those  in  April  previous,  wliicn  . 
lad  discovered  in  MS.  and  printed  in  the  former  editions  of  the  Book  of  the  Indians.  TbeM 
were  ilien  unknown  to  me 
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yoii  consider  it  n^in ;  we  do  earnestly  entreat  you,  that  it  may  be  so  hf 
Jfjttis  Christ,  O !  let  it  be  so !  Ameiu  Amen.* 
It  was  signed 

Mattamuck,  his  Mark  N. 

Sam  Sachem,  his  Murk  V^. 

Simon  Pottoquam,  Scribe.] 

UppAmppAQUEM,  his  —  C. 

Pakaskokag  his  Mark  •f." 

"  Superscribed,*'  '^ToaU  Englishmen  and  Indians,  cdl  of  you  hear  Mr.  Waban, 
Mr.  Efiott.'' 

"  Second  Letter. 

"  My  Lord,  Mr.  Leveret  at  Boston,  Mr.  fVaban,  Mr.  Eliott,  Mr.  Gookin,  and 
Council,  hear  yea.  I  went  to  Connecticot  about  the  Captives,  that  I  might 
bring  them  into  your  hands,  and  when  we  were  almost  there,  the  English  had 
destroyed  th<)se  Intlians :  when  I  heard  it,  1  returned  back  again ;  then  when 
I  came  home,  we  were  also  destroyetl ;  after  we  were  destroy'd,  then  Philip 
and  (^umiipun  went  away  into  their  own  Countrey  againe :  and  1  knew  they 
were  much  atrai«l,  because  of  our  offer  to  joyn  with  the  Enfclish,  and  there- 
fore they  went  back  into  their  own  Countrey,  and  I  know  they  will  make  no 
Warre ;  therefore  because  when  some  English  men  came  to  us,  Philip  and 
(^uanapun  sent  to  kill  them :  but  1  said,  if  any  kill  them,  I'll  kill  them.^ 

Sam  Sachem. 

fVritten  by  Simon  Boshokum  Scribe."  § 

Third  Letter 

"  For  Mr.  Eliot,  Mr.  Gookin,  and  Mr.  Waban. 

Consiiler  of  this  1  entreat  you,  consider  of  this  great  businesse  that  is  done . 

and  my  wonder  concerning  Philip ;  but  his  name  is Wetivsawannit,\\ 

he  engageth  all  the  people  that  were  non^  of  his  subjects:  Then  when  1  was 
at  Pen/tknok^  .Vnmpho  John.  Alline,^  Sam  JViunpho,  and  others  who  were  angry, 
antl  JVumphn  very  much  angry  that  Philip  did  engage  so  many  people  to  him ; 
and  JVumpho  said  it  were  a  very  good  deed  that  1  should  go  and  kill  him  tliat 

•  This  siirpasseth  any  thing,  in  supplication,  that  we  have,  from  the  poor  Indian?.  Thej 
werf  truly  seii-iihlt  of  Ihoir  dep!oral>!e  condition '  Little  to  subsist  upon — the  northern  and 
vvestern  wildorness  <o  full  of  their  native  enemies,  that  a  retreat  upon  those  hunting-grounds 
nras  rut  otf — all  the  fishing  places  near  and  upon  the  roast  watched  by  their  successful 
enemy^hence  nothing  now  remained  bui  to  try  the  efleci  of  an  offer  of  uncoiiditionaJ  sub- 
mission !— This  letter,  however,  must  not  he  regarded  as  the  language  of  'he  warriors,  it 
was  the  language  of  the  Christian  bidians,  in  behalf  of  them  and  themselves. 

+  The  name  of  this  sachem  approaching  nearlv  in  sound  to  that  of  the  place  since  called 
Worcester,  of  which  Sagamore-John  was  chief,  a'most  induces  the  belief  that  he  is  the  same. 
A  sachem  of  the  name  liaving  deeded  Worcester  to  the  whites  in  1671,  is  additional  proof. 
See  the  elaborate  history  of  that  town  bv  \Vm.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  now  in  course  of  publication. 

}  This  letter  will  he  regarded  as  an  admirable  specimen  of  Indian  sentiment,  and  its  value 
IS  n»'-»ch  enhanced,  as  it  unfolds  truths  of  great  value — truths  that  la;,  open  the  situation  of 
things  at  this  period  that  will  be  gladly  received.  Sam  was  a  magnanimous  sachem.  So 
was  Monofo.  We  do-ibt  if  pny  thing  can  in  truth  bt  brought  agair.st  either,  that  would  not 
comport  with  a  warrior  of  their  time,  but  they  did  not  come  within  the  limits  of  a  pardon 
ofTerod  in  the  Proclamation  '  When  messengers  were  sent  to  treat  with  the  Indians  for  the 
redemption  of  prisoners,  to  prevent  the  evil  such  negotiation  was  calculated  to  produce,  and 
which  Philip,  doubtless,  foresaw,  hf  ordered  such  to  be  summarily  dealt  with.  Qtuxnat'ohit 
was  suspected  for  a  spy,  and  Philip  had  ordered  him  to  be  killed,  but  Monaco  said,  "  I  will 
kill  whomsoever  shall  kill  Q,iiartapnint."  Shosfuxnim  afterwards  said  the  same  when  visited 
by  Mr.  Hoar  and  Nnxawt,  who  were  sent  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  Mr.  R/xwiandson'j  fam- 
ily "  If  any  kill  'hem,  I  will  kiP  them,''  that  is,  he  would  kill  the  murderer.  But  these  kind 
offices  were  forgotten  in  the  days  of  terror ! 

^  The  same  person,  whose  name  to  the  laist  letter  is  spelt  Pcttoquam,  and  in  Book  ii.  Chap. 
vii..  Uftokam 

H  This  stands  in  the  MS.  records,  Weinasmpanuett.     See  Book  iii.  Chap.  ii. 

tI  There  is  <ome  error  coucerniiig  this  person's  name-  ^'1/171  U.  Line  means  the  same  per- 
ion,  I  think,  in  Ooolciii's  MS.  history.  See  Book  ii.  Chap.  vii. ;  ar  account  of  several  olberf 
here  mentioned  may  there  also  be  found. 
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joyned  so  many  to  liiiriself  witlioiit  ciiiise:  In  like  manner  1  said  so  toa 
Tiieiriiiul  you  tbriiierly  said  ii<;  at  peuci;,  and  if  the  Council  had  sent  word 
to  kill  /*At/iy/ we  sliutihl  liuve  done  it:  tlien  let  us  clearly  speak,  what  you 
and  we  ahuil  do.     U  let  it  he  so  speedily,  and  answer  us  clearly. 

PUMKAMUN, 
PONNAKPUKUN, 

or,  Jacob  Mottamakoog.'^ 

•*The  answer  the  Council  made  them,  was,  'That  treacherous  persons 
who  be^'an  the  war  and  those  that  have  been  barbarously  bloody,  must  not 
expect  to  iiave  their  lives  s|)ared,  hut  others  that  have  been  drawn  into  the 
war,  and  ariin^ij  oidy  as  Sonldiers  submitting  to  be  Without  arms,  and  to  live 
quietly  and  |»eaceahly  lor  the  future  siiall  have  their  lives  spared.'" 

Sairaiiiore  Sam  was  one  of  tiiose  that  sacked  Lancaster,  10  February, 
167G.  Mis  Indian  name  was  at  one  time  Shosluinivi,  but  in  Philip's  war  it 
a)>pears  to  have  been  changed  to  Uskatuhgun ;  at  least,  if  he  be  the  same,  it 
w:is  so  subscribed  by  Feler-jetfiro,  when  the  letter  was  sent  by  the  Indians  to 
the  English  about  the  exchange  of  Mi*s.  Rowlandson  and  others,  as  will  be 
tbund  in  the  lile  of  JVepanet.  He  was  hanged,  as  has  been  belbre  noted. 
Shostuinim  was  successor  to  Matthew,  who  succeeded  Sholan. 

This  last- mentioned  sachem  is  probably  relerred  to  by  the  author  quoted  in 
Mr.  TlvorowgooiVs  curious  book.  In  the  sunmier  of  1G52,  Reverend  JoAn  Eliot 
intended  to  visit  the  Nashuas,  in  his  evangelical  capacity,  but  understanding 
there  was  war  in  that  direction  among  the  Indians,*  delayed  his  joixrney  for  a 
time.  The  sachem  of  Nashua,  hearing  of  Mr.  Eliot's  intention,  "took  20 
men,  armed  alter  their  maimer,"  as  his  guard,  with  many  others,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  his  country.  And  my  author  adds,  "  this  was  a  long  journey 
into  the  wilderness  of  (50  miles :  it  proved  very  wet  and  tedious,  so  that  he 
was  not  dry  three  or  four  days  together,  night  nor  day."  f  One  of  the  Indians 
at  this  time  asked  Mr.  Eliol  why  those  who  prayed  to  God  among  the 
English  loved  the  Indians  that  prayed  to  God  "  more  than  their  own  breth- 
reiu"  The  good  man  seemed  some  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  and  waived  the 
subject  by  several  scriptural  quotations. 

VVe  may  be  incorrect  in  the  supposition  that  the  sachem  who  conducted 
Mr.  Eliol  on  this  occasion  was  Sholan,  as  perhaps  Passaconaway  woidd 
suit  the  time  as  well. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

Frtendtit  Indians — Captain  Amos — Pursues  Taloson  and  Penachason — Escapes  the 
slaughter  at  Pawtucket — Commands  a  company  in  the  eastern  war — Captain 
LiOHTFOOT — His  services  in  Philip's  war — In  the  eastern  war — Kettenanit— 
His  services — Quannapohit — His  important  services  as  a  spy — Mautamp— 
Monaco — Nepanet — Employed  to  trfM  with  the  enemy — Brin<rs  letters  from  them~ 
Effects  an  exchange  of  prisoners — Peter  Conway — Peter  Ephraim. 

AMOS,  commonly  called  Captain  Amos,  was  a  Wampanoag,  whose  residence 
was  about  Cape  Cod.  We  have  no  notice  of  him  until  Philip's  war,  at  which 
time  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  English.  After  the  Plim- 
outh  people  had  found  that  Tatoson  was  concerned  in  the  destruction  of 
Clark^s  garrison,  tliey  sought  for  some  friendly  Indians  who  wouhf  under 
take  to  deliver  him  and  his  abettors  into  their  hands.  Captain  Jlirws  ten 
derei  his  services,  and  was  duly  commissioned  to  prosecute  the  enterprise. 

"  In  1647,  three  Indians  were  killed  between  Quabao^  and  Sprin^eld,  by  other  Indians 
The  next  year,  five  others  were  killed  about  midway  between  Quabaop  and  Lancaster.-^ 
Winthrop's  Journal,  (Surajre's  ed.)     Such  instances  were  conunon  among  llie  hidians. 

t  Sure  Arguments  to  prove  that  itie  Jews  inhabit  now  in  America.— By  Thomas  'lliorow- 
good,  4to.  London,  IGoi.  Sir  Roarer  L' Estrange  answered  tiiis  book  by  another,  entitlvr 
The  Americans  no  Jkws. 
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and  to  lake  into  that  service  any  of  his  friends.  Meantime,  Tatoson  had  fle<f 
to  Elizabeth  Island,  in  company  with  Penachason,  another  chief  who  was 
also  to  be  taken,  if  he  could  be  found.  This  Penachason  was  probably  Tato- 
son's  brother's  son,  sometimes  called  Tom,  who,  if  the  same,  was  also  at  the 
destroying  of  Clark!s  garrison.  Yet  the  wily  chiefs  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
Captain  Artws,  by  flying  from  that  region  into  the  Nipmuks'  country,  where 
they  joined  Philip. 

To  encourage  greater  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  friendly  Indians,  to 
execute  their  commission,  it  was  ordered,  that  in  case  they  captured  and 
brouglit  in  either  Tatoson  or  Penachason,  "they  may  expect  for  their  reward, 
for  each  of  them  four  coats,  and  a  coat  apiece  for  every  other  Indian  tliat 
shall  prove  merchantable." 

We  have  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter  the  horrid  catastrophe  of 
Captain  Peirse  and  his  men  at  Pawtucket  Captain  Amos  escaped  tliat 
dreadful  slaughter.  He  fought  there  with  20  of  his  warriors,  and  when 
Captain  Peirse  was  shot  down  by  a  ball  which  wounded  him  in  the  thigh,' 
he  stood  by  his  side,  and  defended  h'wn  as  long  as  there  was  a  gleam  of 
hope.  At  length,  seeing  nearly  all  his  friends  slain,  with  admirable  presence 
of  mind  he  made  his  escape,  by  the  following  subtle  stratagem : — 

jYanunlenoo^s  WM-rlora  had  blackencid  their  faces,  which  Captain  Amos  had 
observed,  aiul  by  means  of  powder  contrived  to  discolor  his  own  unobserved 
by  them.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  managed,  by  a  dextrous  mancEuvre, 
to  puss  among  the  enemy  for  one  of  them,  and  by  these  means  escaped. 

What  were  Captain  Ames's  other  acts  in  this  war,  if  any,  we  have  not 
learned  ;  nor  do  we  meet  again  with  him  until  1689.  Li  that  year,  he  went 
with  Col.  Church  against  the  eastern  Indians  and  French,  in  which  expedi- 
tion he  also  had  the  command  of  a  company.  Church  arrived  with  his 
forces  in  Sept.  at  Casco,  now  Portland,  and,  having  landed  secretly  under 
cover  of  the  night,  suqirised,  on  the  following  morning,  about  four  hundred 
Indians,  who  had  come  to  destroy  the  place.  Although  the  Indians  did  not 
receive  much  damage,  yet,  Governor  Sullivan  says,*  the  whole  eastern  country 
was  saved  by  the  timely  arrival  of  this  expedition.  In  the  fight  at  Casco, 
21  September,  eight  of  the  English  were  killed  and  many  wounded.  Two  of 
Captain  Amos's  men  were  badly  wounded,  and  Sam  Moses,  another  friendly 
hulian,  was  killed.  There  was  another  Indian  company  in  this  expedition, 
commanded  by  Captain  Daniel,  out  of  which  one  man  was  killed,  who  was 
pf  Yarmouth  on  Cape  Cod.t 

LIGHTFOOT,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Sogkonates,  distinguished  in  Philip's 
war,  was  also  in  the  service  under  Church  at  Casco ;  a  memorable  exj)edition, 
on  more  than  one  account.  One  circumstance  we  will  name,  as  it  well  nigh 
jiroved  the  ruin  6f  the  undertaking.  When,  on  the  following  morning,  after 
the  arrival  of  the  forces,  the  attack  was  begun,  it  was,  to  the  inexj)ressible 
surprise  of  the  English,  found,  that  the  bullets  were  much  larger  than  the 
calibre  of  their  guns.  This  was  a  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable 
occurrence,  and  great  blame  was  chargeable  somewhere.  In  this  wretched 
dilemma,  the  fight  having  already  begun  Church  set  some  at  work  making 
ihe  bullets  into  slugs,  by  which  resort  he  was  able  to  continue  the  fight  It 
being  high  water  at  the  time,  an  estuary  separated  tlie  battle-ground  from  the 
town.  The  bullets  were  to  be  carried  to  the  army  engaged,  m  buckets,  after 
being  hammered.  When  the  first  recruit  of  slugs  was  made  up,  Colonel 
Church  ran  with  it  to  the  water's  edge,  and,  not  caring  to  venture  himself  to 
wade  across,  called  to  those  on  the  other  side  to  send  some  one  to  take  it  over 
to  the  army.  None  appeared  but  lA^ht/oot.  This  Indian  dextrously  repassed 
the  estuary,  with  a  quantity  cf  powder  U|)on  his  head,  and  a  "  kettle"  of  bul- 
lets in  iinr.h  hand,  and  thus  tne  fight  was  maintained,  and  the  enemy  put  to 
flight. 

In  Philip's  war,  lAshtfooVs  exploits  were  doubtless  very  numerous,  but  few 
nil  them  have  come  dovn  to  us.  He  volunteered  to  fight  for  the  English,  at 
Awashonk^s  great  dance  at  Buzzard's  Bay,  already  mentioned.  Wl)en  Little- 
•yes  was  taken  at  Cushnet,  in  1G7G,  lAghtfoot  was  sent  with  him  to  what  ii 

•  Hist.  District  of  Maine,  Wl.  t  MS.  leUer  of  Captain  Basset  of  the  expeditioo 
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now  called  Pcdme.r^s  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  Cushnet  River,  wliere  he  held 
him  in  guard  until  he  could  he  safely  conducted  to  Plimouth.  About  the 
time  Jlkkompoin  was  killed,  aiul  Philip^s  wife  and  «on  were  taken,  Church 
gave  him  a  captain's  commission,  after  which  he  made  several  successfid 
expeditions. — We  now  pass  to  charactei-s  hitherto  less  known,  tiiough  perliapa 
of  more  interest. 

Very  little  was  known  of  certain  impf)rtant  characters  amon;^  the  friendly 
Indians  of  Massachusetts,  which  shoidd  have  by  no  means  Iwen  overlooked 
until  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Gookiri's  manuscript  history  of  the  praying 
Indiiuis,  not  long  since,  and  to  which  we  have  oflen  refen*ed  already.  We 
shall,  therefore,  devote  the  remainder  of  the  present  cliajjter  to  their  hist«)ry 

JOli  KATTENANIT  seems  first  to  demand  attention.  He  was  a  Christian 
Indian,  and  lived  .some  time  at  Natick,  hut  was  at  one  time  a  preacher  at 
Magunkog,  and  belonged  originally,  we  l)t;lieve,  to  Hassjuiamesit,  However 
that  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  he  lived  therein  the  begiiming  of  P/wZj/A? 
war,  when  that  chief's  men  made  a  descent  upon  the  jjlace,  with  the  intention 
of  carrying  away  those  Christian  Indians  prisoners.  Job  made  his  escajie 
from  them  at  this  time,  and  came  in  to  the  English  at  Mendon.  He  had  still 
three  chililren  in  the  enemy's  hands,  and  he  was  willing  to  run  any  venture 
to  release  them.  He  therefore  applied  for  and  obtained  a  jijiss,  assuring  him 
safety,  provided  that,  in  his  return,  he  should  lidl  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish scouts.  Besides  liberating  his  children,  consiih;rable  hopes  were  enter- 
tained, that  he  might  be  enabled  to  iurnish  information  of  the  enemy.  It 
untbrtiuiately  happened,  that,  before  he  had  passed  the  frontier,  he  fell  in 
with  some  English  soldiere,  who  treated  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  an  enemy, 
even  taking  from  hini  his  clothes  and  gun,  s-nding  him  to  the  governor  of 
Bosion  ;  "who,  more  to  satisfy  the  clamors  of  the  people  than  for  any  offi^nce 
committed,"  assigned  him  to  the  common  jail,  where  he  suffered  exceedingly; 
himself  and  many  others  being  crowded  into  a  narrow  and  filthy  place.  Af- 
;er  ul»out  three  weeks,  he  was  tsikeii  out  and  sent  to  D^er  Island.  The  clam- 
ors of  the  people  were  indeed  high  at  this  time,  and  many  accused  Misjor 
Gookin,  who  gave  him  the  pass,  of  being  guilty  of  furnishing  the  enemy  with 
intelligence. 

After  the  Narraganset  fight,  19  Deceirdier,  1675,  the  Englisii  were  very 
Huxioiis  to  gain  information  relative  to  tlie  position  of  theenemy,  and  accord- 
ingly instructed  Major  Gookin  to  use  his  endeavors  to  employ  some  friendly 
Indian  spies;  who, after  considerable  negotiation  among  those  at  Deer  Islan<l, 
engaged  Job  again,  and  James  Qiimiyiapohit,  alias  Qiuinaptm^.  Tlujir  reward 
was  to  be ^ve  pounds  apiece !  They  departed  upon  this  servi«'e  before  day, 
the  30th  of  December,  and,  during  their  mission,  behaved  with  great  pru- 
dence, and  brought  valuable  information  to  the  English  on  their  return;  but 
which,  from  intestine  bickerings  among  the  English,  turned  to  small 
account. 

James  QuannapoMi  returned  24th  of  January  following,  nearly  worn  out  and 
famished ;  having  travelled  about  80  miles  in  that  cf»l(l  season,  upon  snow- 
shoes,  the  snow  being  very  deep.  The  information  which  he  gave  was  writ- 
ten down  by  Major  Gookin.*  Among  other  matters,  he  stsited  that  the  ene- 
my had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  different  places,  probably  near  Scattacook : 
and  many  others,  including  the  Nipmuks,  about  Menumesse.  The  Narni- 
gansetshad  not  yet  joined  PMipopenly,  but  while  Janiea  and  Job  were  among 
tile  Nipnniks,  messengers  arrived  from  Narraganset  which  gave  them  much 
joy,  for  they  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  join  them  and  Philip  in  prosecut- 
ing the  war.  They  said  their  loss  in  the  great  swamp  fight  was  small.  In 
three  weeks,  James  learned,  they  would  assault  Lancaster,  which  accordingly 
came  to  pass,  upon  the  very  day  which  he  said  they  intended  it  He 
learned  and  thus  divulged  their  plans  to  a  great  extent  A  circumst^mc*;  now 
occurred  which  obliged  him  to  make  his  escape,  which  was  this:  He  found  a 
fi'iend  and  protector  in  Mautamp,\  one  of  the  Ni])muk  chiefs,  who,  it  seems, 

•  Tlic  same  piiblislied  in  Col/.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  1.  vi.  Sa'i— '208. 

t  The  same,  probabl}',  called  Netaump,  who  was  a(ierwar<is  executed  at  ISoston,  at  lfc« 
Mtme  lime  with  Stigamwe-sam.     See  Hubbard,  3o. 
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intended  sl.ortly  to  visit  Philip;  and  insisted  that  Quaniiapohit  should  ac- 
company him,  and  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty  he  was  able  to  elude  the 
vigilant  eye  of  Mavlnmp,  and  make  his  escape,  which,  however,  was  effected 
only  by  a  cunning  stratagem,  as  follows: — He  told  Mmdamp  ihivt  he  had 
fought  against  Philip  in  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  that  Philip  knew 
him,  and  that,  unless  he  could  go  to  him  with  some  important  trophy,  Philip 
would  not  l)elieve  him,  and  would  immediately  kill  him.  And  moreover, 
Thtkapetcillin  had  privately  told  him  that  Philip  had  given  otit  word  that  cer- 
tain praying  Indians  should  be  sought  atier,  and,  if  possible,  seized  and 
brought  to  him;  for  he  wanted  to  put  them  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner,  witli 
his  own  hands,  and  that  he  was  one  of  them.  He  therefore  told  Mautamp 
that  he  would  go,  in  the  first  place,  and  kill  some  English,  and  take  then* 
beads  along  with  him,  and  then  he  should  consider  himself  safe.  This 
being  consented  to,  he  lost  no  time  in  retracing  his  steps  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  English. 

He  uientions  Monaco,  or  One-ei/ed-john,  as  a  great  captain  among  the  ene- 
my, who  also  treated  him  kindly,  and  entertained  him  in  his  wigwam  during 
his  stay  there ;  they  being  old  acquaintance,  having  served  together  in  their 
wars  against  the  Mohawks,  ten  years  before.* 

And  here  also  Mr.  Gookin  gives  a  favorable  account  of  JWonoco.  Philip  had 
ordered  that  the  persons  above  named  should  be  brought  to  him,  if  taken 
alive,  "that  he  might  put  them  to  some  tormenting  death,  which  had  hitheito 
been  prtivented  by  the  care  and  kindness  of  a  great  captain  among  tnejti, 
named  John-ioith-one-eye,  belonging  to  Nashua,t  who  had  civilly  treated  and 
protected  James,  and  entertained  him  at  his  wigwam,  all  the  time  of  his 
being  there."  t 

Job  was  re<|uested  to  come  avmy  >vith  Quanapohit,  but  saw  no  way  of 
getting  away  his  children,  which  was  a  main  olyect  with  him.  He  knew, 
too,  tliat  James  could  give  all  the  information  they  both  possessed  at  that 
period,  and  not  considering  himself  in  imminent  danger,  preferred  to  tarry 
longer. 

At  VVanexit,  or  Manexit,  they  fell  in  with  seven  Indians,  who  took  them 
and  conveyed  them  about  twenty  miles,  across  the  path  leading  to  Connecti- 
cnt,  northward  from  Quabaog.  These  were  some  of  the  Quahmsits  and 
Jsegunesitji.  At  this  place  were  three  towns  which  contained  about  300 
warriors  well  armed.  Here  they  were  threatened  with  death,  their  mission 
being  truly  guessed.  But  going  to  the  wigwam  of  One-eyed-john  "  Saganjore 
of  Nashua,"  or  Monaco,  he  charged  his  gun  and  said,  "I  will  kjll  whom- 
soever shall  kill  (^naiiapohit.^  j  Some  said  he  had  killed  one  of  Phiiip'i 
counsellors  II  at  Mount  Hope,  and  Philip  had  hired  some  to  kill  him;  also 
James  Speen,  Andrew  Piiimy,  Captain  Hunter,  Thomas  Quanapohit,  and  Peter 
Ephraim.  On  being  ordered  to  visit  Philip,  "  Job  and  he  pretended  to  go  out 
a  Imnting,  killed  three  deiir  quickly,  and  perceiving  they  were  dogged  by 
some  other  Indians,  went  over  a  pond  and  lay  in  a  swami>  till  before  day,  and 
when  they  had  prayed  together  he  ran  away."  Job  was  to  return  to  the 
enemy,  and  tell  them  that  James  ran  away  because  they  had  threatened  to 
kill  him.  Job,  not  being  particularly  obnoxious  to  them,  concluded  to 
remain  longer  for  the  end  of  ransoming  his  children,  as  we  have  said.  He 
returned  to  the  English  in  the  night  of  the  9th  of  February,  and  said,  as^ 
Jam^es  had  before,  that  on  the  next  day  Lancaster  would  be  attacked,  for  he 
knew  about  four  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  already  on  their  march,  and  il 
8o  resulted.  He  further  inlbrme{l  the  English,  that  the  enemy  woulil  shortly 
attack  Medfivld,  Groion,  Marlborough,  and  other  places,  and  that  the  Nar- 
ragansets  find  joined  Philip  and  the  Nipmuks. 

While  James  was  there,  "  a  Narraganset  brouglit  to  them  one  English  head: 
ihe/  8hot  at  him,  and  said  the  Narrogausets  were  tlie  English  friends  all  last 


•  Of  this  war  we  have  given  an  at'couiil  in  Book  II.  chap.  III. 

t  Called  sagamore  of  Nashua,  ui  the  Cotton  iiutnuscripts. 

i  Hist.  Fraying  Indians.  $  Cotton  Mauuscri^. 

y  Referring  probably,  to  Thebk.     See  Book  III.  chap.  II. 
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Buinmer.  ^\  (lerwnrtls  two  messenffers  came  with  twelve  he-<cls,  craviii{< 
their  assistance,  lliey  tiieii  uccepte*!  them."  * 

liufbre  lie  Iffl  theeiieiiiyj  lie  appointed  a  place  of  safety  for  his  children, 
and  s'jn<lry  others  of  his  friends,  captured  at  Hjussaiiamesit,  where  he  would 
afterv/anis  meet  and  conduct  them  to  the  English.  He  therefore  petition*  «l 
the  coiHicil  for  liherty  to  meet  them,  wiiich  was  granted.  But  he  now  had 
new  (litRcidties  to  encounter,  owing  to  "  the  rude  temper  of  tliose  times,"  jw 
one  of  the  wise  men  of  that  age  exj)ressed  it.  f  Although  hoth  these  men 
had  acquitted  themselves  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  authorities  who 
sent  them  Ibnh,  yet  the  populace  accused  them  of  giving  information  to  tho 
enemy,  and  that  they  were  secretly  their  advisers,  or  else  they  had  not 
returned  in  safety ;  to  appease  which  they  were  confined  again  to  the  island. 
This  so  interfered  with  the  time  set  by  Job  to  meet  his  children  and  frien«Is, 
that  great  sufferings  overtook  them,  as  well  as  himself;  and  he  knew  not 
that  ever  he  siiould  iiave  an  op|)ortunity  to  see  his  children  again.  But  it 
much  sooner  ha|)pened,  no  doubt,  than  he  exi)ected,  although  in  an  indirect 
way.  About  tiie  time  he  was  sent  to  the  island,  a  vote  passed  in  the  general 
court  of  *.lussachu setts,  to  raise  an  army  of  six  hundred  men,  anil  Major 
Thomas  Savage  was  applied  to,  to  conduct  them  in  the  war.  He  refu.se<l, 
unless  he  could  have  some  of  the  friendly  Indians  from  the  island  for  as.vist- 
ants.  On  a  messenger  being  sent  among  them,  .six  of  liieir  principal  and 
bravest  men  voluiittereil  vn  that  service,  among  whom  wjvs  Job  Kaltenanil. 
The  army  marched  about  the  first  of  March,  1075,  O.  S.  JJut  when  at  Marl- 
borough, Job  got  liberty  of  Rlajor  Savage  and  Major-general  Denison,  to 
attempt  the  finding  of  his  friends  and  cluhlrcn,  whom  he  ha<l  appointed  to 
meet  near  Hassanainesit.  When  it  was  known  to  Captain  Mostly,  he  behaved 
himself  very  unltecoming  towards  the  commanding  officer,  an«l  nothing  hut 
his  poi)ularity  with  the  army  saved  his  reputation.  Indeed,  his  conduct 
seems  (piite  as  reprehensi!)le  as  that  of  a  more  modern  Indian  hunter  in  tho 
Floridas,  which  all  friends  of  humanity  joine«l  to  condenm.  Mosefij,  it 
appears,  would  place  no  confidence  in  any  Indian,  and  dold)t^^«s  thought  he 
was  acting  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  He  urged  that  it  wjis  a 
tnost  impolitic  measure  to  suffer  any  In<lian  to  go  away  at  tliis  time,  knowing 
their  natural  treacherousness ;  and  he  (loid)ted  not  but  Job  (although  a  trie«l 
friend)  would  inform  the  enemy  of  the  approach  of  the  army,  which  woidd 
frustiateall  their  designs.  The  great  ascendency  which  this  officer  hcdd  in 
the  army  can  best  be  understood  by  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact,  that  Major 
Savage  and  General  Denison  were  obliged  to  send  affer  Job  before  tho 
poldiery  would  cease  their  clamors.  Captain  Wadsicorth  and  Captain  Sylly 
accom|ianied  by  James  Qicannapohit,  went  in  |)in'suit  with  the  utmost  speed. 
But  they  "did  not  overtake  him,  and  he  soon  returne«l  to  the  army  without 
finding  his  friends;  they,  from  fear  of  discovery,  having  changed  their 
place,  the  time  having  been  much  longer  tlian  was  set, and  their  consefjuent 
suflTerings  were  indescribable. 

We  shall  only  add  here  concerning  them,  that  they  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  party  of  English,  who  treated  them  in  a  savage  manner, 
taking  every  thing  from  them.  But  when  they  were  l)rought  to  Major 
Savage,  he  treate«l  them  kindly,  and  had  them  sent  to  Boston,  all  except  four, 
who  ran  away  from  ]\Iarlborough,  where  they  stoi»])ed  for  the  nijrht,  from 
the  fear  of  being  murdered,  some  of  the  peojde  so  abused  and  insulted  them. 
\bout  two  montiis  after  that,  they  were  found  and  brought  in  by  JVepanet 
Finally,  Joi  recovered  all  his  children,  and,  marrying  again,  lived  happily. 
His  wife  was  one  of  those  whom  he  ha«l  managed  to  deliver  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  enetny  at  such  hazard  and  pains.  She  had,  (hiring  their  wan- 
derings, nin-scd  and  kept  alive  his  children,  one,  especially,,  whicli  was  very 
young. 

Wlien  the  Hassanamesits  went  off  with  the  enemy,  James  QtiannapofiH 
was  in  the  neighborhood  with  the  English  forces.  Captain  Sylt  sent  out  a 
f  cout,  and  James  and  Elizer  Pegin  accompanied.    Seven  of  the  enemy  weitj 

*  C(  tton  Manuscripts. 

t  M«Uor  Daniel  Gookin,  who  was  al  least  a  hundred  y«ars.)u.  advance  of  that  age. 
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soon  (lis30vered,  one  of  whom  was  leading  an  Eiiglii^h  pri.<oner.  Thejf 
discovered  the  English  scout,  and  fled.  James  and  Elizer  |iin-sMed  them,  and 
recovered  the  prisoner,  whose  name  was  Christopher  Muchin,  who  had  been 
taken  from  Marlborough.    James  also  took  one  of  tiie  enemy's  guns.* 

Tiie  English  having,  by  means  of  spies,  as  in  the  preceding  life  we  have 
stated,  learned  the  state  of  feeling  among  their  enemies,  feh  themselves 
l»repared,  as  the  spring  of  1076  advanced,  to  make  overtures  to  them  for 
peace,  or  an  exchange  of  jjrisoners,  or  both,  as  they  might  be  found  inclined. 

Tom  Nepanet  was  fixed  upon  as  plenipotentiary  in  this  business.  And, 
although  unjustly  suffering  fvith  many  of  his  brethren  upon  a  bleak  island 
in  lioston  harbor,  consented,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  to  jiroceed  to 
meet  the  Indimis  in  the  western  wilderness,  in  the  service,  and  for  the 
l)eueflt,  of  those  who  had  caused  his  sufferings. 

JVepanet  set  out,  3  April,  1C7G,  to  make  overtures  to  the  enemy  for  the  re- 
lease of  prisoners,  e8i)ecially  the  family  of  Mr.  Rowlandson,  which  was  taken 
at  Lancaster,  returned  on  the  12  following,  with  a  written  answer  Ij-om  the 
enemy,  ^ay'wg,^  We  rum  give  answer  by  this  one  man,  but  if  you  like  my  answer 
sent  one  more  man  besides  this  one  Tom  Nepanet,  and  semi  with  all  true  heart 
and  tvith  all  your  miiul  by  two  men ;  because  you  know  and  we  know  your  heart 
ereat  sorrowfid  unih  crying  for  your  lost  many  many  hundred  man  and  all  your 
house  and  all  your  land  and  woman  child  and  cattle  as  all  your  thing  thai  you 
have  lost  and  on  your  heuJiside  stand. 

Signed  by     Sam,  Sachem, 
KuTQUEN,  arul 
QtJANOHiT,  Sagamores. 
Peter  Jethro,  scribe. 

At  the  same  time,  and  1  conclude  m  me  sjune  letter,  they  wrote  a  few 
words  to  others,  as  follows  :  "  Jl/r.  Rowlandson,  your  wife  and  all  your  child  is 
tcell  bid  one  dye.  Your  sister  is  well  and  her '3  child.  John  Kittell,  7/owr  ir?/e 
and  all  your  child  is  ail  well,  and  all  them  prisoners  taken  at  JVashua  is  all 
teell. 

Mr.  Rowlandson,  se  your  loving  sister  his  hand  0  Hanah. 
Jlnd  old  Kettel  wif  his  hand.  -\- 

/irue'A^r  Rowlandson,  pray  send  thre  pound  of  Tobacco  for  me,  if  you  can  my 
loving  husband  pray  setul  thre  pound  of  tobacco  for  me. 

"  This  tvriting  by  your  enemies — Sanmel  Uskattuhgun  and  Gunrashit,  two 
Indian  sagamores." 

Mi-s.  Rowlandson,  in  her  account  of  "The  Sixteenth  Remove,"  rehrtes,  that 
when  they  had  waded  over  Raquaugf  River,  "Quickly  there  came  up  to  us 
an  Indian  who  informed  them  that  Imust  go  to  Wacliuset  to  my  nuu^ter,  for 
there  was  a  letter  come  from  the  coimcil  to  the  sjiggamores  ulmut  re<leeming 
the  captives,  and  that  there  would  be  another  in  14  days,  and  that  I  nnist  be 
there  ready."}:  This  was  doubtless  after  the  letter  just  recorded  had  been 
Bent  to  the  English.  "AI)out  two  days  after,"  Mrs.  7^.  continues,  "came  a 
comi)any  of  Indians  to  us,  near  30,  all  on  horseback.  My  heart  skijjt  within 
me,  thinking  they  had  been  Englishmen,  at  the  first  sight  of  them:  For  they 
were  dressed  in  English  apparel,  with  hats,  white  neck-cloths,  an«l  wishes 
about  their  waists,  and  rib1)ons  U|)on  their  shoulders.  Rut  when  they  came 
near,  there  was  a  vast  difference  between  the  lovely  fa«res  of  Christians,  and 
the  foul  looks  of  those  heathen,  which  much  damped  my  sjiirits  again."  § 

Having,  after  great  distress,  arrived  at  Wacliuset,  our  authoress  adds, 
•* Then  came  7'oOT  and  Pc/er  with  the  second  letter  fi-om  the  council,  almul 
the  captives."    "  I  asked  them  how  my  husband  did,  and  all  my  friends  and 

*  Gookin's  MS.  Hist.  Chrisiian  Indians.' 

t  Or  Payquaffe,  now  Miller's  River.  Its  confluence  with  the  Connecticut  is  bctwecM 
Nortlificld  and  Montaeue. 

^  Narrative  of  lier  Captivity,  59. 

^  ll)i(l.  GO.  'I'lie  rcf^inicntals  in  which  they  \vere  now  tricked  out,  were  probably  takes 
from  llie  English  whonr  they  had  killed  in  batue. 
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acquaintance.  They  said  they  were  well,  but  very  melnncholy."*  They 
brougla  her  two  l)iscuits  and  a  pound  of  tobacco.  Tlie  tobacco  slie  save  to 
the  Indians,  and,  when  it  wjis  all  gone,  one  threatened  her  I)ecause  she  hail 
no  nitre  to  give;  |)robaiiIy  not  believing  her.  She  told  him  when  her 
husband  came,  she  wouUI  give  him  some.  "Hang  him,  rogue,  siiys  he,  1 
will  knock  out  his  brains,  if  he  comes  here."  "Again,  at  the  snnie  breath, 
they  would  say,  if  there  should  come  an  hundred  without  guns  tliey  would 
do  them  no  hurt.  So  luistable  an<l  like  madmen  they  were."  *  There  had 
been  something  talked  about  Mr.  Rowlandsori's  going  himself  to  ransom  his 
wife,  but  she  says  she  dared  not  send  for  him,  "  for  tlicre  was  little  more 
tnjst  to  them  than  to  the  master  they  served."  * 

JVipnnet  learned  by  the  enemy  that  they  lost  in  the  fig.^t  when  Capt.  Peirse 
wns  killed,  "scores  of  their  men  that  sabbath  day." t 

As  they  refused  to  treat  with  Tom  Nepanet  alone,  Pdt*  Conioay  was  joined 
with  him  oti  a  second  expedition,  as  we  have  seen,  which  led  to  several 
other's,  to  which  some  English  ventured  to  ad<l  themselves,  which  resulted  iu 
the  redemption  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson  and  several  others. 

"When  the  letter  was  come,  (says  Mrs.  R.),  the  siiggamores  met  to  consult 
about  the  captives,  and  called  me  to  them,  to  inquire  how  much  my  husband 
would  give  to  re<leem  me:  When  1  came  and  sat  down  among  them,  as  I  waa 
wont  to  do,  as  their  manner  is :  Then  they  bid  me  stand  up,  and  said  they 
toere  the  general  court.  Tliey  bid  me  speak  what  I  thought  he  would  give. 
Now  knowing  that  all  that  we  had  was  destroye<l  by  the  Indians,  I  was  in  a 
great  strait."  |  She  ventured,  however,  to  say  £20,  and  Tom  and  Peter  bore 
the  ofTer  to  lioston. 

Of  their  return  the  same  writer  proceeds:  "On  a  sabbath  day,  the  sui\ 
being  about  an  ho«ir  high  in  the  aflernoon,  came  Mr  John  Hoar,  (the  council 
permitting  him,  and  his  omi  forward  sfiirit  inclining  bun,)  together  with  the 
two  fore-mentioned  Indians,  Tom  and  Peter,  with  the  tliird  letter  from  the 
council.  When  they  came  near,  I  was  abroad  ;  they  presently  called  me  in, 
and  bid  me  sit  down,  and  not  stir.  Then  they  catched  uj)  their  guns  ami 
away  they  ran,  as  if  an  enemy  had  been  at  hand,  and  the  guns  went  off 
apace.  I  manifested  some  great  trouble,  and  asked  them  what  was  thie 
matter.  I  tohl  them  I  thought  they  had  killed  the  Englishman  ;  (for  they 
had  in  the  mean  time  told  me  that  an  Englishttian  had  come  ;)  tliey  said.  A*©, 
they  shot  over  his  horse,  and  under,  and  be/ore  his  horse,  and  they  pushed  him  this 
way  and  that  way,  at  their  pleasure,  suowi.no  him  what  they  coulo  do."  § 

They  would  not  at  first  sufier  her  to  see  Mr.  Hoar,  but  when  they  had  • 
gratified  their  tantalizing  whim  sufficiently,  she  was  permitted  to  see  him. 
lie  brought  her  a  poiuul  of  tobacco,  which  she  sold  for  nine  shillijigs.  "The 
next  morning,  Mr.  Hoar  invited  the  saggamores  to  dinner;  but  when  we 
went  to  get  it  ready,  we  found  they  had  stolen  the  greatest  ])art  of  the  j)rovis- 
ions  Mr.  Hoar  had  brought.  An^  we  may  see  the  woiulerful  power  of  God, 
in  that  one  passage,  in  lliat,  when  there  was  such  a  number  of  tliein  together, 
and  so  greedy  of  a  little  good  food,  and  no  English  there  but  Mr.  Hoar  and 
myself,  that  there  they  di«l  not  knock  us  on  the  head,  and  take  what  we  had; 
there  being  not  only  some  provision,  but  also  trading  cloth,  a  jiart  of  the 
yO  pounds  agreed  upon  ;  liut  instead  of  doing  us  any  mischief,  they  seemed 
to  be  ashamed  of  tlie  fact,  and  said  it  was  the  matchU  [bad]  Indians  that 
did  it."  II 

It  IS  now  certain  that  ttiis  negotiation  was  the  immediate  cause  of  their 
final  overthrow.  For  before  this  time  the  Pokanokets  and  Narragansetts 
went  hand  in  hand  agauist  their  common  enemy,  and  they  were  the  most 
powerfiil  tribes.  This  parleying  with  the  English  was  so  detestable  to  Philip^ 
that  a  separation  took  place  among  these  tril>e8  in  consef]tience,  and  he  and 
the  Narragaiiseis  sejiaratcd  themselves  from  the  Ni|)muk8,and  other  inland 
tribes,  and  went  ofT  to  their  own  country.  TJiis  waa  tlie  reason  they  wer« 
BO  easily  subdued  afler  the  separation  took  place. 


*  I\iirr:iiive  of  her  Captivity,  64,  65.  f  Manuscripts  of  Rev.  J.  Cntton, 

I  iNaiiutiVf,  lU  suwa,  65.  $  Ibid.  71,  72.  U  Ibid.  72.  731 
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It  was  through  JVepanefs  means  that  a  party  of  English,  Jinder  CnptaiB 
//eTjdiman,  were  enabled  to  surprise  a  body  of  bis  countrymen  at  Wesliakom  • 
I'onds  near  Lancaster,  30  May,  1G7G.  F'ollowing  in  a  track  |)ointed  out  by 
.Yepanet,  the  Indians  were  fallen  upon  while  fishing,  and,  l)eiiig  entirely  un- 
jirejmred,  seven  were  killed,  and  21)  taken,  chiefly  women  and  children. 

PETER-EPHRAIM  and  ANDREW-PITVME  were  also  two  other 
considerably  distinguished  Nipmuk  Inciians.  They  rendered  much  service 
to  the  English  in  Philip's  war.  They  went  out  in  Januarj',  l(i7G,  anil  brought 
in  many  of  the  Nijinets,  who  bad  endeavored  to  shelter  themselves  under 
Uncos.  But,  Mr.  Hubbard  observes,  that  Uncas,  having  "shabbed  "  them  off, 
•*they  were,  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  [IGTf),]  brought  in  to  IJoston, 
many  of  them,  by  Peter-ephraim  and  JlnJrew-pitjpiie."  Ephraim  commanded 
an  Indian  comj)any,  and  had  a  commission  from  government.  The  news 
that  many  of  the  enemy  were  doing  mischief  about  Rehoboth  caused  a  i)arty 
of  English  of  Medfield  to  march  out  to  their  relief;  Ephraim  went  with 
therm,  with  his  company,  whi<?h  consisted  of  29.  The  snow  being  deep,  the 
English  soon  grew  discouraged,  and  returned,  but  Captain  £»Aminicontinue«l 
the  march,  and  came  upon  a  body  of  them,  encamped,  in  tlie  night.  Early 
the  next  morning,  he  snccessfidly  surroundetl  them,  and  offered  them  quar- 
ter. "  Eight  resolute  fellows  refused,  who  were  ])resently  shot ;"  the  others 
yielded,  and  Avere  brought  in,  being  in  number  42.  Other  minor  exploits  of 
iJiis  Imlian  cajUain  are  recorded. 

THOMAS  QUANAPOHIT,  called  also  Fvmnei/-marsh,  was  a  brother  of 
James,  and  was  also  a  Christian  Indian.  In  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
ngainst  Philip,  Major  Gookin  received  orders  to  raise  a  company  of  praying 
Indians  to  be  employed  against  him.  This  company  was  immediately 
mised,  and  consisted  of  52  men,  who  were  conducted  to  Moinn  Ilojie  by 
Captain  Isaac  Johnson.  Qiutnapohit  was  one  of  these.  The  officers  under 
whom  they  served  testified  to  their  credit  as  faithful  soldiers;  yet  m:uiy  of 
the  army,  officers  and  men,  tried  all  in  their  power  to  bring  thcni  into  disre- 
pute with  the  country.  Such  proceeilings,  we  shouhl  naturally  conclude, 
woidd  tend  much  to  dishearten  those  frien»lly  In<lians;  I)Ut,  on  the  contrary, 
they  used  every  exertion  to  win  the  affections  of  their  oppressors.  Qitana- 
pohit,  with  the  other  two,  received  from  governtnent  a  reward  for  the  scal|ia 
which  they  brought  in.  Though  not  exactly  in  order,  yet  it  must  be  men- 
tioned, that  when  Thomas  was  out,  at  or  near  Swansey,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  wju*,  he  by  accident  had  one  of  his  hands  shot  ofl!  He  was  one  of^  th« 
troo])ers,  and  carried  a  gtm  of  remarkable  length.  The  weather  being  ex- 
cessively hot,  his  horse  was  very  uneasy,  being  disturbe«l  by  flies,  Jind  struck 
the  lock  of  the  gun  as  the  breech  rested  ujiou  the  ground,  aiul  caused  it  to 
po  oftj  which  horribly  mangled  the  hand  that  bold  it;  and,  notwithstanding 
It  was  a  long  time  in  getting  well,  yet  he  renilered  great  service  in  the  war 
afterward.  The  account  of  one  signal  exploit  having  been  |)reserved,  shall 
here  be  related.  While  Captain  Henchman  \*{is  in  the  enemy's  coimtry,  lie 
made  an  excursion  from  Hassanamesit  to  Packachoog,  which  lies  about  ten 
miles  north-west  from  it.  Meeting  here  with  no  enemy,  he  marched  again 
for  Hassanamesit;  and  having  got  a  few  miles  on  his  way,  discovered  that 
)e  had  lost  a  tin  case,  which  contained  his  commission,  and  other  instructions. 
He  therefore  des]»atched  Thomas  and  two  Englishmen  in  search  of  it  They 
made  no  discovery  of  the  lost  article  until  they  came  in  sight  of  an  old  wig- 
wam at  Packachoog,  where,  to  their  no  small  surprise,  they  discovered  some 
of  the  enemy  in  ])osse8sion  of  iL  They  were  but  a  few  rods  from  them,  and 
being  so  few  in  number,  that  to  have  given  them  battle  wouhl  have  been 
desperate  m  the  extreme,  as  neither  of  them  was  armed  for  such  an  occasion  ; 
Btratagem,  therefore,  could  only  save  them.  The  wigwam  was  situated  u|>on 
an  eminence ;  and  some  were  standing  in  the  door,  when  they  approached, 
who  discovered  them  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  One  r  resented  his 
pun,  Imt,  the  weather  being  stormy,  it  did  not  go  off  At  this  moment  ouf 
chief,  looking  back,  called,  and  made  many  gestures,  as  though  he  were  dis* 
posing  of  a  large  force  to  encompass  them.     At  this  manoDUATe  they  all  fled 

•  Rostr  }V'iUianis  sets  down  sea  as  the  defiuiiion  of  IVecliicuwt, 
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bning  six  in  number,  leaving  our  heroes  to  pursue  tlieir  object  Thus  their 
pi-eserviilion  was  (hie  to  (^uanapohil ;  and  is  the  more  to  be  achnired,  as  they 
were  in  so  lar  destitute  of  the  means  of  defence.  Captain  Qiutnapohit  had 
himself  only  a  pistol,  and  one  of  his  men  a  guii  without  u  flint,  and  the 
other  no  gun  at  all.* 

It  was  about  the  time  these  events  occurred,  that  Captain  Tom,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken,  his  daughter,  and  two  children,  were  taken  by  a  scout  sent  out 
by  Captain  Henchmaii,  about  10  miles  south-east  of  Marlborough.  They  njtpear 
to  have  been  taken  on  the  11  June,  and  on  the  26  of  the  same  month  Captain 
Tota  was  executed. 

CIIAPTER  Vn. 

Of  the  Indians  in  Keic  Hampshire  and  Maine  premous  to  their  wars  with  the  whites — 
*  Dominions  of  the  hashuba — Perishes  in  war — Passaconawav — His  dominions — 
His  hist  speech  to  his  people — His  life — His  daughter  marries  IVinnapurket — Peti- 
tions the  court  of  Massachusetts — LmiuIs  allotted  to  him — English  send  a  force  to 
disarm  him — Tlieir  fcttrs  of  his  enmity  unfounded — they  seize  and  illtreut  his  son — 
He  escapes — Passuconaway  delivers  his  arms,  and  makes  peace  with  the  English — 
Traditicms  concerning — Life  of  Wannalancet — His  situation  in  Philip's  war — 
Messengers  and  letters  sent  him,  by  the  English — Leaves  his  resideivce — His  humanity 
— Fate  of  J  u  SI  AH  Nouel — WanaaJancet  returns  to  his  country — His  lands  seized 
in  his  absence — He  again  retires  into  the  wilderness — Mosely  destroys  his  village, 
4^. — Imprisoned  for  debt — Favors  Christianity — A  speech — Wehanownowit, 
sachem  of  J^ew  Hampshire — Robinhood — His  sales  of  land  in  Maine — Monquink 
— Kennebis — AssiMiNASQUA — Abbigauasset — Their  residences  and  sales  of  land 
— Melancholy  fate  of  Chocorua. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  Indians  eastward  of  the  Massachusetts  was 
very  early  obtained  by  Captain  John  Smith,  which,  however,  was  very 
general ;  as  that  they  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  each  of  which  ha«l 
their  own  sachem,  or,  as  these  more  northern  Indians  pronounced  that 
word,  sachemo,  which  the  English  understood  sagamore ;  and  yet  all  the 
sachemos  acknowledged  subjection  to  one  still  greater,  which  they  called 
baahabcu 

Of  the  dominions  of  the  bashaba,  writers  differ  much  in  respect  to  their 
extent.  Some  suppose  that  his  authority  did  not  extend  this  side  the  Pas- 
cataqua,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  did,  from  Captain  SmiMs  accoimtt  Wars 
and  pestilence  ha<l  greatly  wasted  the  eastern  Indians  but  a  short  time  before 
the  English  settled  m  the  country ;  and  it  was  then  difficult  to  determine  the 
relation  the  tribes  had  stood  in  one  to  the  other.  As  to  the  bashaba  of  Penolv 
scot,  tradition  states  that  he  was  killed  by  the  Tarratines,  who  lived  still 
farther  east,  in  a  war  which  was  at  its  height  in  1615. 

PASSACONAWAY  seems  to  have  been  a  bashaba.  He  lived  upon  the 
Merrimack  River,  at  a  place  called  Pennahook,  and  his  dominions,  at  the 

f)eriod  of  the  English  settlements,  were  very  extensive,  even  over  the  sacliems 
iving  ui>on  the  Pascataqua  and  its  branches.  The  Abenaques  inhabited 
between  the  Pascataqua  and  Penoliscot,  and  the  residence  of  the  chief 
sachem  was  upon  Indian  Island.|  Fludlen  and  Captain  Sunday  were  early 
known  as  chiefs  among  tjje  Abenaques,  and  Squando  at  a  later  period ;  but 

•  (iookin's  MS.  Mist.  Praj'ine  Indians. 

t  "  Tlie  principal  liabiialions  1  saw  at  northward,  was  Penobscot,  who  are  in  wars  with  the 
Tereiitines,  their  next  northerly  neiglibors.  Southerly  up  the  rivers,  and  along  the  coast,  we 
found  Mecadacut,  Segocket,  Pemmaqiiid,  Nusconcus,  Sagadahock,  Satquin,  Aumaughcaw- 
gen  and  Kenabeca.  To  those  beloiifj  the  countries  and  people  of  Segolago,  Pauhunlanuck, 
I'ocopassuin,  Taughtanakagnet,  Vvabigganus,  Nassaque,  Maslierosqueck,  Wawrigwick, 
Moshoqucn,  Waccogo,  Pasiiaranack,  &c.  To  those  are  allied  in  confederacy,  the  countries 
of  Aucocisco,  Accoininticus,  I'assalaquak,  Augawoam  and  Naemkeek,  all  these,  for  any 
thing  I  could  perceive,  differ  little  in  lanmiage  or  any  thin^  ;  though  most  of  them  *>e  sagam<  « 
and  lords  of  themselves,  yet  llicy  hold  the  bashabes  of  Penobscot  the  chief  a.  d  greate># 
amongst  them."    3  CoU  Mass.  llist.  Soc.  iii.  21,  22. 

I    fVilliamson's  Hist.  Maine,  ii.  4. 
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of  these  we  shall  be  more  particular  hereafter:  the  first  sachem  we  shoiiiti 
notice  is  Passaconaway.  lie  "  lived  to  a  vei-y  great  age  ;  lor,"  says  Uie  aiitlior 
of  my  manuscript,  "1  saw  him  alive  at  Pawtucket,  when  he  was  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old."*  Before  his  death,  he  delivered  the  follow- 
ing sj)eech  to  hjs  children  and  friends:  "  /aj/i  now  going  the  way  ofalljlesk,  at 
ready  to  die,  and  iiot  likely  to  see  you  ever  meet  together  any  more.  I  ivill  now  leave 
this  word  of  counsel  toith  you,  thai  you  may  take  heed  how  you  quarrel  mih  the  English, 
for  though  you  may  do  them  much  miscnief,  yet  assuredly  you  tcill  ail  be  destroyed^ 
mtd  rooted  off  the  earth  if  you  do ;  for,  I  teas  as  much  an  enemy  to  the  English,  at 
their  frst  coining  into  these  parts,  as  any  one  whatsoever,  and  did  try  all  ways  and 
means  possible,  to  have  destroyed  them,  at  least  to  have  prevented  them  settling  doion 
here,  but  I  could  no  way  effect  it ;  therefore  I  advise  you  never  to  contend  with  th» 
English,  nor  make  ivar  with  them,"  And  Mr.  Huboajrd  adds,  "  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  this  Passaconawa  was  the  most  noted  powow  and  sorcerer  of  all  tlie 
coimtry." 

A  story  of  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Passaconaway,  in  1629,  is  thus 
related.  Winnepurket,  commonly  called  George,  sachem  of  Saugus,  made 
known  to  the  chief  of  Pennakook,  that  he  desired  to  marry  his  daughter, 
which,  being  agreeable  to  all  parties,  was  soon  consuimnated,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Passaconatoay,  and  the  hilarity  was  closed  with  a  great  feast  Ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  the  chiefs,  Passaconaway  ordered  a  select  number  of 
his  men  to  accompany  the  new-married  couple  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
husbimd.  When  they  had  arrived  tliere,  several  days  of  feastuig  followed, 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  friends,  who  could  not  be  present  at  the  con- 
summation at  the  bride's  father's,  as  well  as  for  tlie  escort ;  who,  when  this 
was  ended,  returned  to  Pennakook. 

Some  time  after,  the  wife  of  Winnepurket,  expressing  a  desire  to  visit  her 
latlier's  house  and  friends,  was  permitted  to  go,  and  a  choice  company  con- 
ducted her.  When  she  wished  to  return  to  her  husband,  her  father,  instead 
of  conveying  her  as  before,  sent  to  the  young  sachem  to  come  and  take  her 
away.  He  took  tliis  in  high  dudgeon,  and  sent  his  father-in-lavv  tliis  answer: 
•*  When  she  dep&rted  from  me,  I  caused  my  men  to  escort  her  to  your  dwell- 
ing, as  became  a  chief  She  now  having  an  intention  to  return  to  me,  I  did 
expect  the  same."  The  elder  sachem  was  now  in  his  turn  angry,  and 
returned  an  answer  which  only  increased  the  difference ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  thus  terminated  the  connection  of  the  new  husband  and  wifcf 

This  same  year,  [16G2,1  we  find  the  general  court  acting  upon  a  petition 
of  Passaconawccy,  or,  as  his  name  is  spelt  in  the  records  themselves,  Papisse- 
coneway.  The  petition  we  have  not  met  with,  but  from  the  answer  given  to 
it,  we  learn  its  nature.  The  comt  say :  "  In  answer  to  tlie  petition  of 
Papisseconeway,  this  court  judgeth  it  meete  to  graunt  to  the  said  Papissecone-  ' 
way  and  his  men  or  associates  about  Naticot,  |  above  Mr.  Brenton's  lands, 
where  it  is  free,  a  mile  and  a  half  on  either  side  Men-emack  Riuer  in  breadtli, 
three  miles  on  eitlier  sifle  in  length :  provided  he  nor  they  do  not  alienate 
any  part  of  tliis  grant  without  leave  and  license  from  this  court,  first 
obtained." 

Governor  fVinihrop  mentions  this  chief  as  early  as  1G32.  One  of  his  men, 
having  gone  with  a  white  man  into  the  counti-y  to  trade,  was  killed  by 
another  Indian  "  dwelling  near  the  Mohawks  country,  who  fled  away  with 
hie  goods ; "  but  it  seems  from  the  same  account,  tliat  Passacori-'ipay  pursued 
and  took  the  murderer.  In  1642,  Uiere  was  great  alarm  tlitoughout  tiie 
English  settlements,  from  the  belief  that  all  tlie  Indians  in  the  country  were 
about  to  make  a  general  massacre  of  the  whites.  The  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts took  prompt  measui-es  "  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  Indians."  They 
therefore  "  sent  men  to  Ctitshamekin,  at  Braintree,  to  fetch  him  and  his  gunSi 

*  Gookin's  Hist,  of  Praying  Indians.  This  history  was  drawn  up  during  the  year  16T7, 
and  how  long  before  this  ihe  author  saw  hiin,  is  unknown  ;  but  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  but  he 
was  dead  some  years  before  Philip's  war.  Nevertheless,  with  Mr.  Hubbard  and  our  text 
before  him,  the  author  of  Tales  of  the  Indians  has  made  Passaconauicy  appear  in  tke  pcrsoa 
of  A  spin  quid,  in  1682,  at  Agamentacus  in  Maine. 

t  Deduced  from  facts  in  Morton's  N.  Canaan. 

I  Another  version  of  Nattum-keag. 
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hows,  &c.,  wliicfi  was  done;  and  he  came  willingly:  And  heing  late  in  the 
night  when  thoy  came  to  IJostoii,  he  was  |)iit  into  tiie  prison ;  hut  the  neJA 
morning,  fui<liiig,  iij)on  examination  ot'liimand  divers  of  his  men,  no  ground 
of  sus|)icion  of  liis  partjiking  in  any  such  conspiracy,  he  was  disnfisscd. 
U))ou  the  warrant  which  went  to  Ipswich,  Rowley  and  Newhury,  to  disanh 
Passaconamij,  who  hvcil  hy  Merrimack,  they  sent  forth  40  men  armed  the 
next  day."  These  English  were  hindered  from  visiting  the  wigwam  of 
Fassnconuwmf,  hy  rainy  weather,  "  hut  they  came  to  liis  son's  and  took  him." 
This  son  we  ])resume  was  fVannnlancet,  Tliis  they  iiad  orders  to  do  ;  hut 
for  taking  a  sfjuaw  aJid  her  child,  they  had  none,  and  were  ordered  to  send 
thorn  back  again  innnediaiely.  Fearing  fVannalanceVs  escape,  they  "led  hini 
in  a  line,  hut  lie  Uiking  an  opjmrtuuity,  slip]>ed  his  line  and  esfaj»ed  frbni 
them,  hut  one  very  indiscreetly  made  a  siiot  at  him,  and  missed  him  nar- 
rowly." Tiiese  were  called,  then,  "unwarranted  |)roceedings,"  as  we  should 
say  they  very  well  might  have  been.  The  English  now  had  some  actual 
reason  to  fear  that  Passaconaway  would  resent  this  outrage,  and  therefore 
^sent  Culshiniekin  to  him  to  let  him  know  that  what  was  done  to  his  son 
and  squaw  was  without  order,"  and  to  invite  him  to  a  jjarley  at  Boston  ;  also, 
"to  show  him  the  occassion  whereupon  we  had  sent  to  disarm  all  the  In- 
dians, and  that  when  we  shoidd  find  that  they  were  innocent  of  any  such 
conspiracy,  we  would  restore  all  tiieir  arms  again."  Passacoimway  s&xd  when 
he  should  have  his  son  and  scjuaw  returned  safe,  he  vvould  go  and  speak 
with  them.  The  squaw  was  so  nuich  frightened,  that  she  ran  away  into  the 
woods,  and  was  absent  ten  days.  It  seems  that  Wannalanctt  was  soon  lib- 
erated, as  he  within  a  short  time  went  to  the  English,  "and  delivered  up  Id's 
guns,  &.r."*  Thesa  were  tlie  circumstiuices  to  which  MiaiUunnomohsWuii&ii 
so  happily  afterwards. 

At  a  court  in  Massachusetts  in  1644,  it  is  said,  "  Passaconmoau,  the  Merri- 
mack sachem,  came  in  and  submitted  to  our  government,  as  Puinhnm,  &<J. 
had  done  before ;"  and  the  next  year  the  same  entry  occurs  again,  with 
the  addition  of  his  son's  submission  also,  "  together  with  their  lands  and 
people."  t  '  . 

This  chief  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  same  time  with  MassasoU, 
a  sachem  wliotn  in  many  respects  he  seems  to  have  much  resembled.  \  Hp 
w.'is  often  styled  the.  great  sachem,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  was  con- 
sidered a  great  powwow  or  sorcerer  among  his  people,  and  his  fame  in  this 
res|»ect  was  very  extensive  ;  and  we  know  not  that  there  was  any  thing  that 
they  thought  him  not  able  to  perform:  that  he  could  cause  a  green  leaf  Jp 
grow  in  winter,  trees  to  dance,  and  water  to  burn,  seem  to  have  been  feutd 
of  cotinnon  notoriety  in  his  time. 

WANNALANCET,  or  IVonolancet,  in  obedience  to  the  advice  of  his  father, 
always  kept  jieace  witli  the  English.  He  resided  at  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
sagamores,  upon  the  Merrimack,  called  at  that  time  JVaaviktke,  but  from 
whence  he  withdrew,  in  the  time  of  the  war  with  Philip,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  among  the  Pennakooks,  who  were  also  his  people. 

About  the  begimiing  of  September,  1075,  Captain  Mostly,  with  about  100 
men,  was  ordered  to  march  up  into  the  country  of  the  Merrimack  to  ascertain 
the  stjite  of  affiiirs  under  fVannalancet.  These  men  scouted  in  warlike  array 
as  fiu-  as  Pennakook,  now  Conconl,  N.  H.  They  could  not  find  an  Indian, 
hut  caine  upon  their  wigwams,  and  burned  them,  and  also  a  quantity  of  drieii 
fish  and  other  articles.  Although  this  was  a  most  wanton  and  unwarrantable, 
not  to  say  unnecessary  act  of  these  wljites,  yet  no  retaliation  took  place  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  And  whether  to  attribute  their  forbearance  to  coW- 
ai  dice,  or  to  the  great  resj)ect  in  which  the  dying  advice  of  Passacona way  wt^a 

•    Winthrop's  Journal.  \  Ibid. 

X  Among  oiher  slaiiz.is  in  Farmer  and  Moore's  Collections,  the  following  very  happil^i 
]n*JoAacca  I'cuiiTXctway : — 

"  Once  did  my  throbbing  bosom  deep  receive 
The  sketch,  which  one  of  I'assacoriaway  drew 
Well  may  the  muse  his  memory  retrieve  . 

From  dark  oblivion,  and,  with  pencil  true, 
Reiuuch  ihai  piciuie  strange,  with  tints  and  honors  due." 
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held,  IS  not  certain ;  for  IVantdancet  and  his  men  had  notice  ol'  the  aj)i)roarh 
of  Mosely,  and  lay  concealed  while  he  was  destroying  then-  efiects  ;  and 
might  have  cut  ofi*  his  coni|)any,  which  tl)e  young  wiu-riors  advisetl,  birt 
Wannalancd  would  not  permit  a  gun  to  be  fired. 

Having  abundant  reason  now  to  fear  the  resentment  of  the  Pawtnckett  and 
Pennakook  Lidians,  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  7  Se]>tenil»er,  1(575,  ordered 
lliat  Lieutenant  Thomas  Henchnan,  of  Chelmsford,  should  send  some  messen- 
gers to  find  iiim,  and  pei^suade  hini  of  their  friendship,  and  urge  iiis  return  to  liis 
place  of  residence.  With  this  order,  a  letter  was  sent  to  IVamialancet  at  the 
t^rne  time.  Tliey  are  as  follows  :  "  It  is  ordered  by  the  council  that  LieuL 
Tho*.  Htnchman  do  forthwith  endeavor  to  procure  by  hire,  one  or  twe 
euit<d>ie  Indians  of  Wamesit,  to  travel  and  seek  to  find  out  and  s|)eak  with 
Wamudanctl  the  sachem,  and  carry  with  them  a  writing  from  the  council, 
lieing  a  safe  conduct  unto  the  said  sachem,  or  any  other  principal  men  be- 
longing to  Natahook,  Penagooge,  or  other  |>cople  of  those  northern  Indians, 
giving  (not  exceeding  six  persons)  free  liberty  to  come  into  the  house  of  the 
iMiid  Henchman,  where  the  council  will  appoint  CapL  Gookin  and  Rlr.  Eliot  to 
treat  with  them  about  terms  of  amity  and  peace  between  them  and  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  in  case  agreements  tind  conclusions  be  not  ma<le  to  mutual  satis- 
iaction,  then  the  said  sachem  and  all  others  that  accompany  him  shall  have 
free  lil)erty  to  return  back  again  ;  and  this  ofler  the  council  are  induced  to 
make,  because  the  said  fVamutlancet  sachem,  as  they  are  informed,  hath  de- 
clared himself  that  the  English  never  did  any  wrong  to  him,  or  his  father 
Pttssamnaway,  bi\l  always  lived  in  amity,  and  that  his  father  charged  him  so  to 
do,  and  tliat  said  Wannalancd  will  not  begin  to  do  any  wrong  to  the  English." 
The  Ibllowing  is  the  letter  to  Wamialancet : — 

"This  our  writing  or  safe  conduct  doth  tleclare,  that  the  governor  and 
council  of  Massachusetts  do  give  you  and  every  of  you,  provided  you  exceed 
not  six  persons,  free  liberty  of  coming  unto  and  returning  in  s^ifety  from 
the  house  of  LieuL  T.  Henchman  at  Naamkeake,  and  there  to  treat  with 
Oapt  Danid  Gookin  and  Mr.  John  Eliot,  whom  you  know,  and  [whom]  we 
will  fully  empower  to  treat  and  conclude  with  you,  upon  such  meet  terms 
and  articles  of  friendship,  amity  and  subjection,  as  were  formerly  made  and 
concluded  between  the  English  and  old  PassaconawoTj,  your  father,  and  his 
sons  and  people  ;  and  for  this  end  we  have  sent  these  messengers  [blank  t« 
the  MS.]  to  convey  these  unto  you,  and  to  bring  your  answer,  whom  we 
desire  you  to  treat  kindly,  and  speedily  to  despatch  them  back  to-  us  w*fli 
your  answer.  Dated  in  Boston,  1  Oct.  1G75.  Signed  by  order  of  the 
council.  John  Levkrett,  Govf. 

Edw '.  RawsoUf  Seer." 

The  messengers  who  went  out  with  this  letter,  to  find  Wannalanod,  could 
not  meet  with  him,  but  emjdoyed  another  to  find  him,  and  returned;  and 
whether  he  ever  received  it  is  not  distinctly  stated.  However,  with  a  few 
followers,  he  retired  into  the  wilderness  near  the  source  of  the  Connecticut, 
and  there  passed  the  winter.  The  next  smnmer  he  was  joined  by  parties  of 
Nipmuks  under  Sasamore  sam,  One-eyed-john,  and  otiiers,  who,  coming  in 
with  him,  were  in  liopes  of  receiving  pardon,  but  their  fate  has  beeu 
stated. 

Major  Waldron  of  Cochecho  had  many  Indians  in  his  interest  during  the 
war  with  Philip.  Some  of  these  were  employed  to  entice  men  from  the 
enemy's  ranks,  and  they  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  And  by  the  beginning 
of  September,  1G76,  about  400  Indians,  from  various  clans  far  and  near,  had 
been  induced  to  come  into  Dover.  Among  these  was  Wannalancd  and  his 
company.  They  came  without  hesitation,  as  they  had  never  been  engaged 
in  the  war;  and  many  who  had  been  engaged  in  hostility  came  along  with 
them,  presuming  they  might  be  overlooked  in  the  crowd,  iuid  so  escape  the 
vengeance  of  their  enemies  ;  but  they  were  all  made  prisoners  on  th<;  G  Sep 
tember  by  a  stratagem  devised  by  several  officers,  who  with  their  men  hap 
pened  then  to  be  at  Dover  with  Waldron,  and  somewhat  more  than  half  ot 
the  whole  were  sold  into  foreign  slavery  or  executed  at  Boston :  about  200 
were  of  the  former  number. 
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Tlie  stnitapeni  made  use  of  to  trepan  those  Indians  was  as  follows:  It  waa 
|)ro]»osed  hy  tlie  En^^Iisli  tliat  they  should  join  with  the  Indians  in  a  training, 
and  have  sliani-fi^lits.  While  perfoi'ining  their  evolutions,  a  movement  wsis 
made  hy  tlie  whites,  whicli  entirely  surrounded  tlie  Indians,  and  they  were 
all  secured  without  violence  or  bloodshed. 

On  the  3  May,  1(570,  Thomas  Kimhal  of  Bradfoid  was  killed,  and  his  wifo 
and  five  children  carried  into  the  wilderness.  From  the  circumstance  that 
Wannalanctt  caused  them  to  he  sent  home  to  their  friends  again,  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  taken  hy  some  of  the  enemy  within  his  sachemdom,  or 
by  some  over  whom  he  had  some  control.  ?^-oma  manuscript  written  about 
the  time,*  we  are  able  to  make  the  following  extract,  which  goes  to  show 
that  Wannalancd  was  ever  tlie  friend  of  the  English,  and  also  his  dis|)osition 
to  h(miane  actions.  Mr.  Cobbet  says,  "though  she  [Mrs.  Kimbal,]  and  her 
sucking  chihl  were  twice  condemned  by  the  Indians,  and  the  fires  reatly 
made  to  burn  them,  yet,  both  times,  saved  by  the  request  of  one  of  their  own 
grcndees;  and  afterwards  by  the  intercession  of  the  sachem  of  Pennicook, 
stirred  np  thereunto  by  Major  Waldron,  was  she  and  her  five  children,  together 
with  Philip  Eastman  of  Haverhill,  taken  captive  when  she  and  her  children 
were,  set  at  liberty,  without  ransom." 

The  400  Indians  surj)rised  at  Cochecho,  by  Haihome,  Frost,  Sill,  and  Wal- 
rfroji,  included  Wannalancet  with  his  people,  who  did  not  probably  exceed 
100.  This  chief,  then,  with  a  few  of  his  people,  being  set  at  liberty,  was  j)er- 
suaded  to  return  to  his  former  residence  at  Naamkeke,  but  he  never  felt  rec- 
onciled here  afterwards,  lor  it  had  become  almost  as  another  place :  some 
lawless  whites  had  seized  upon  his  lands,  and  looked  upon  him  with  envious 
eyes,  as  though  he  had  been  an  intruder  and  had  no  right  there.  He,  however, 
continued  for  about  a  year  afterwards,  when,  upon  the  19  Septend)er,  1(177, 
he  was  visited  by  a  party  of  Indians  from  Canada,  who  urged  him  to  accom- 
jiany  them  to  their  country.  He  finally  consented,  and  with  all  of  his  j)eople, 
o.xcejit  two,  in  nundier  al)oiit  .50,  of  whom  not  above  eight  were  men,  depart- 
ed for  Canada,  and  was  not  heard  of  after,  f 

It  was  on  this  very  same  day,  viz.  19  Septemlwr,  that  a  party  of  Indians  fell 
ujion  Hatfield,  the  ])articulars  of  which  irru))tion,  though  in  one  view  of  the 
case  does  not  strictly  belong  to  the  life  of  fVannalancel,  we  give  here  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Hubbard.  |  "  About  Sept.  19th,  40  or  50  River  Indians  §  fell  sud- 
denly upon  the  town  of  Hatfield,  whose  inhabiumts  were  a  little  too  secure, 
and  too  i.«;ady  to  say  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past,  because  they  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  an  enemy  in  those  parts  for  half  a  year  before.  But  at  this 
<ime,  as  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  small  village  were 
jmployed  in  raising  the  frame  of  an  house  without  the  palisadoes,  that  defend- 
ed their  houses  from  any  sudden  incursions  of  the  enemy,  they  were  violent- 
ly and  suddenly  assaulted  by  40  or  50  Indians,  whom  they  were  in  no  capacity 
to  resist  or  defen«l  themselves,  so  as  several  were  shot  down  from  the  top  of 
the  house  which  they  were  raising,  and  sundry  were  carried  away  ca[)tive,  to 
the  niunber  of  20  or  more,  which  was  made  nj)  24  with  them  they  carried  away 
Ihe  same  or  the  next  day  from  Deerfield,  whither  some  of  the  inhal>itants  had 
unadvisedly  too  soon  returned.  One  of  the  company  escaped  out  of  iheir  hands 
two  or  three  days  after,  who  informed  that  they  had  jjassed  with  their  poor 
captives   two  or  three  times  over  the  Connecticjit  to  prevent  being  j)ursned." 

At  first  this  attack  was  supjjosed  to  have  been  made  by  a  party  of  Mohawks, 
according  to  Gookin,  because  it  took  place  the  next  day  after  some  of  that 
nation  had  pjissed  through  the  ])lace  with  some  Christian  Indians  prisoners, 
and  a  scali),  which  was  afterwards  found  to  have  been  taken  frojn  the  head 
of  an  Indian  named  Josiah  JS/ouel,  \\  near  Sudbury.    But  one  of  the  cap'jvcs 

*  By  Rev.  T.  Cohhet  of  Ipswicli. 

\  Gookin's  MS.  Hisl.  Praying  Lidians.  X  Hist.  N.  Eiifflaiid,  636. 

^  They  inhabited  chiefly  in  New  York  alon^  the  Hu<lson  ;  a  few  in  the  N.  VV.  corner  of 
Connecticut,  aiid  a  few  on  the  Housatunnuk  River.  Hopkin's  Memoir  of  the  Housatunmik 
Jndiavs,  p.  \. — "  Tlie  Wabiiiga,  sometimes  calle<l  Jliver  Indians,  sometimes  Mohicaiiders, 
and  who  had  their  dwelfnigs  between  the  west  braiicli  of  Delaware  and  Hudson's  River,  from 
Ihe  Kitialinney  ridge  down  to  the  Rariton."     Jejfersim's  Notes,  308. 

U  By  liis  death  four  small  childreu  were  'eft  fatherless.    Nnuel  and  James  Speen  had  1  cek 

24* 
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taken  at  TIatfieM  escaped,  and  retnrned  soon  after,  and  reported  that  the  cc  m- 
pany  of  In  Jiaiis  thai  attacked  Hatfield  consisted  of  23  men  and  four  women, 
and  were  some  of  those  wlio  liad  belonged  to  Philip's  party,  lint  had  taken 
up  their  residence  in  Canada,  from  wlience  tiiey  made  this  expedition.* 
Ariotlier  party  left  Canada  at  the  same  time,  who,  after  se|)arating  from  the 
former,  directed  their  course  towards  Merrimack,  and  this  was  the  company 
who  |)ersuaded  or  compelled  IVannalancel  to  go  with  them.  That  he  went 
not  by  compulsion  is  very  probable  ;  for  the  party  with  whom  he  went  off 
"  were  his  kindred  and  relations,  one  of  them  was  his  wife's  brotlier,  and  his 
eldest  son  also  lived  with  the  French"  in  Canada. f 

While  at  Pawtucket,  and  not  long  before  his  final  departure,  Wannalancet 
went  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Fiske  of  Chehnsford,  and  inquired  of  him  con- 
cerning the  welfare  of  his  former  acquaintances,  and  whether  the  place  had 
suffered  much  during  the  war..  Mr.  Fiske  answered  that  they  had  been 
highly  favoretl  in  that  respect,  and  for  which  he  thanked  God.  "  Me  next," 
said  the  chief,  thereby  intimating  that  he  was  conscious  of  having  prevented 
mischief  from  falling  upon  them.  | 

III  10.59,  Wannalansil  was  thrown  into  prison  for  a  debt  of  about  £45.  His 
peoj)le,  who  owned  an  ishuid  in  Merrimack  River,  three  miles  above  Paw- 
tuckett  Falls,  containing  GO  acres,  half  of  which  was  under  cultivation, 
relinquished  it,  to  obtain  his  release.  About  1670,  he  removed  to  Pawtuckett 
Falls,  where,  upon  an  eminence,  he  built  a  fort,  and  resided  until  Philip's 
war.  He  was  about  55  years  of  age  in  1674 ;  always  friendly  to  the  English, 
but  unwilling  to  be  importuned  about  adopting  their  religion.  When  he  had 
got  to  be  very  old,  however,  he  submitted  to  their  desires  in  that  respect. 
Upo"  that  occasion  he  is  refMjrted  to  have  said,  "  /  must  acknowledge  I  have  all 
my  days  been  used  to  pass  in  an  old  canoe,  and  now  you  exhort  vu  to  change  and 
leave  my  old  canoe  and  embark  in  a  neto  one,  to  which  1  have  hitherto  been  unicill- 
ing,  but  now  I  yield  up  myself  to  your  advice,  and  enter  into  a  new  canoe,  and 
do  engage  to  pray  to  God  hereafter. 

Reverend  John  Eliot  tlius  writes  to  the  Honorable  Robert  Boyle  §  in  England, 


together  but  half  an  nour  before  the  former  was  killed,  and  by  appointment  were  to  have  met 
again.  Hut  when  iS/;ee7t  came  to  the  place,  he  could  find  notliing  of  his  friend.  They  were 
hrothers-iu-law. 

*  It  seems  from  the  narrative  of  Qifiniin  StockireH,  that  the  party  who  ronyg^tted  this 
depredation  was  led  by  a  great  and  magnanimous  sachem  called  ASHPEl^ON.  of  whom, 
further  than  the  events  of  this  famous  expedition,  I  have  learned  nothing.  "  Sept.  19,  1G77, 
alMJut  siuiset,"  says  Stockwe/l,  "  I  and  another  man  being  together,  the  Indians  with  great 
shouting  and  shooting  came  upon  us,  [at  Deerfield,]  and  some  other  of  the  English  hard  by,  at 
which  we  ran  to  a  swamp  for  refuge  ;  which  they  perceiving,  made  after  us,  and  shot  at  us, 
tliree  guns  being  discharged  upon  me.  The  swamp  being  miry  I  slipl  in  and  fell  down; 
whereiiiion  an  Indian  stept  to  me,  with  his  haichet  lifted  up  to  Knock  me  on  the  head,  sup- 
posing I  was  wounded,  and  unfit  for  travel.  It  happened  I  had  a  pistol  in  my  pocket,  which 
Ihougn  uncharged,  I  presented  to  him,  who  presently  stept  back,  and  told  me,  if  I  would 
yield  1  should  nave  no  Imrt ;  boasted  that  the}-  had  destroyed  all  Hatfield,  and  that  the  woods 
were  full  of  Indians  ;  whereupon  I  yielded  myself."  He  was  then  taken  back  to  Deorfield, 
where  he  was  pinioned,  and  with  other  captives  marched  into  the  wilderness.  Their  suffer- 
ings, as  usual  in  Indian  captivity,  were  most  cruel  and  severe  ;  for  many  nights  together  they 
were  "  slaked  down  "  to  the  cold  ground,  in  this  manner  :  The  captive  being  laid  upon  his 
back,  his  arms  and  feet  wore  extended,  and  with  cords  or  withes  lashed  to  slakes  driven 
into  tlie  ground  for  that  purpose.  Besides  lashing  the  arms  and  legs,  the  neck  and  body  were 
also  secured  in  the  same  way,  and  often  so  tight  as  to  cause  swelluigs  and  the  most  excruci- 
ating pains.  While  on  their  march,  the  captives  had  frequent  opportunities  of  escaping 
singly,  but  would  not,  for  fear  of  endangering  the  lives  of  the  rest  ;  but  at  length  Bevjamin 
atebbins,  in  a  journey  with  his  Indian  master  to  Wachuset  hill,  made  his  escape.  When  the 
rest  knew  this,  they  were  for  burning  the  remaining  captives,  but  some  being  opposed  to  the 
measure,  they  agreed  to  have  a  court  and  debate  the  subject.  Aslipf/ori  told  the  English  not 
to  fear,  for  he  would  speak  last,  and  would  fnistratc  the  design  of  burning,  for  he  would  show 
that  it  was  not  Slebhins's  fault  for  running  away,  t>ut  ibc  fa'JIt  of  the  Indian  who  had  him  iu 
charge ;  and  he  brought  it  to  pass,  as  he  had  promised.  Having  at  length  arrived  among  the 
French,  Stoc/rirel/  was  pawned  to  ono  of  them,  and  in  the  end  sold  for  21  beaver  skins,  and 
•ome  lime  the  next  year  got  home  again.     Remarkable  Pror-idences.     li/ome's  America,  221 

t  Gookiti's  MS.  History.  t  Al/eti's  Hist.  Chelmsford,  167. 

^  Vot  many  years  at  tiie  head  of  the  Society  for  Propnealing  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians. 
He  was  a  great  benefactor  of  N.  England,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Societv  of 
Loudou.    lie  was  by  birth  an  Irishman,  out  settled  finally  at  Oxford,  Englau  1.    He  died  in  Loi 
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in  1G77: — "We  lutl  a  sachem  of  the  greatest  blood  in  tlie  country  s  ibmitted 
to  pray  to  God,  a  little  before  the  ware:  his  name  is  Wanalauncd:  in  tlie 
lane  of  the  wars  he  fled,  by  reason  of  the  wicked  actings  of  some  English 
yontli,  wiio  causelessly  and  basely  killed  and  wounded  some  of  theni.  He 
was  persuaded  to  come  in  again,  liut  the  English  having  i)lowed  and  sown 
with  rye  all  their  lands,  they  had  but  little  corn  to  subsist  by.  A  jiarty  of 
Frencii  Indians,  (of  whom  some  were  of  the  kindred  of  this  sachem's  wife,) 
very  lately  fell  upon  this  people,  being  but  few  and  unarmed,  and  partly  by 
persuasion,  ])artly  by  force,  carried  tliem  away.  One,  with  his  wife,  child 
aiul  kinswoman,  who  were  of  our  |)raying  Indians,  made  their  escape,  came 
in  to  the  English,  and  discovered  what  was  done.  These  things  keep  some 
in  a  continual  di.sgust  and  jealousy  of  all  the  Indians."  * 

It  may  be  proper  to  a(hl  a  word  upon  the  name  of  the  j)lace  which  we 
Jiave  ollen  mentioned  in  tiiis  lili;,  as  the  same  word,  differently  pronounced, 
was  ajiplied  to  a  great  many  i)Iaces  by  the  Indians,  and  is  the  same  word 
which  Dr.  /.  Malhtr  and  some  others  made  many  believe  was  made  up  of 
two  Hebrew  words,  to  prove  that  the  Indians  were  really  the  descendants  of 
the  dispersed  Jews ;  but  lor  which  purpose,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  any 
other  Indian  word  wouM  answer  the  same  ]>urpose.  The  doctor  writes 
tiie  name  JSTahumkeih,  and  adds  that  JVjhum  signifies  consolation,  and  keik  a 
bosom,  or  heaven ;  and  hence  the  settlers  of  places  bearing  this  name  were 
seated  in  the  bosom  of  consolation,  f  He  points  out  this  etymological  anal- 
ogy in  speaking  of  the  settlement  of  Salem,  which  was  called  by  the  Indians 
J\'auniktag,  JVainkeg,  JVaamltok,  JVaumkuk,  or  something  a  little  somewhat 
like  it  A  sad  bosome  of  consolation,  did  it  prove  in  the  days  of  Tituba,  (to 
say  nothing  of  some  more  modern  events,)  and  even  in  i)r.  Mather's  own 
days.  [Though  a  digression,  we  shall,  I  doubt  not,  be  pardoned  for  iuseiling 
here  Dr.  C.  Malher's  account  of  a  curiosity  at  Amoskeag  Falls,  which  he  gave 
in  a  letter  to  Lon<Ion,  and  which  allerwards  appeared  in  the  l*hiloso))hical 
Transactions:!  "  At  a  place  called  Amnuskeag,  a  little  above  the  hideous  ^ 
liiUs  of  Merimack  liiver,  there  is  a  huge  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  on 
the  top  of  which  are  a  great  number  of  pits,  made  exactly  round,  like  barrels 
or  hogsheads  of  dittereiit  capacities,  some  so  large  as  to  hold  several  tuns. 
The  natives  know  nothing  of  the  time  they  were  ma»le;  but  the  neighboring 
Indians  have  been  wont  to  hide  their  i)rovisions  in  them,  in  their  wars  with  the 
Maquas  ;  affirming,  God  had  cut  them  out  for  that  use  for  them.  They  seem 
plainly  to  be  artificial."  It  could  certaiidy  have  recpiired  no  great  sagacity 
to  have  supposed  tiiat  one  stone  placed  upon  another  in  the  water,  so  as  to 
have  been  constantly  rolled  front  side  to  side  by  the  current,  would,  in  time, 
occasion  such  cavities.  One  q<iite  as  remarkable  we  have  seen  near  the 
source  of  this  river,  in  its  descent  from  the  Franconia  Mountjiins;  also  upon 
the  Mohawk,  a  short  distance  below  Little  Falls.  They  may  be  seen  as  you 
pass  upon  the  canal. 

Early  purchases  of  lands  bring  to  our  notice  a  host  of  Indians,  many  of 

don,  IGyi,  ag-ed  G4  years.  The  following  lines  are  uo  less  well  conceived  by  ihe  poel  Uiaa 
deserved  by  lliis  benevolent  philosopher: 

How  much  to  Bovi.K  the  learned  world  does  owe, 
'J'he  learned  world  does  only  know. 
He  traced  great  nature's  secret  springs  } 
The  causes  and  the  seeds  of  thinj^s  ; 
*  What  strange  elastic  power  the  air  contains, 

What  mother  earth  secures  within  her  secret  veins. 

Athenian  Oracle,  i.  67. 
♦  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  179. 

+  Relation  of  the  Troubles,  &c.  20.  Dr.  Increase  Mather  was  the  author  oi  a  great  many 
works,  chiefly  sermons,  many  of  which  have  become  curious  for  ilieir  singularity,  and  some 
others  valuable  for  the  facts  they  contain.  His  sermons,  like  many  others  of  that  day,  had 
very  little  meaning  in  tliem,  and  consequently  are  now  forgotten.  He  was  son  uf  Richard 
Mather,  preached  m  Boston  above  CO  years,  t*.' '^d  in  \1'23,  aged  84-  years.  See  hi.  life,  by  his 
son,  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  wlio  was  bora  12  Feb.  v'CsJ — 3,  died  13  Feb.  1727 — 8,  aged  65.  See 
his  life  by  Satinul  Mather. 

I  Vol.  V.  of  Jones's  Abridgement,  part  ii.  164. 

^  We  cannot  say  what  they  were  in  those  days,  but  should  expect  to  be  laughed  at  if  w« 
ihould  call  them  hideous  at  the  present  time. 
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wlioin,  tlioiigh  s;irlienis,  but  for  siicli  circumstances  of  trade,  would  never 
Jiav«;  come  to  our  kno\vl(;dge.  Tliere  are  some,  however,  of  whom  we  shall 
in  tliis  clia|t(:r  take  notice,  as  siicli  notices  assist  in  enabling  us  to  judge  how 
liie  natives  regarded  their  lands,  and  the  territories  of  Uieir  neighboring 
countrymen. 

WEHANOWNOWIT  was  a  New  Ifanipshire  sachem,  whose  name  has 
been  considerably  handled  within  a  few  years,  from  its  being  found  to  the 
much-taiked-of  deed  conveying  lands  in  New  lbimj)shire  to  the  Reverend 
John  ff'/veelivri^lit,iiiH\  others,3  April,  1(538.  If  Ji'ehanownowit  were  sachem  of 
the  tract  said  to  have  been  by  him  conveyed,  his  "kingdom"  was  larger 
than  some  can  boast  of  at  this  day  who  call  themselves  kings.  It  was  to 
contain  30  rrules  stjuare,  and  its  boundaries  were  thus  descrilKMl:  "  lymg  and 
situate  within  three  miles  on  the  northerne  side  of  y«  River  Meremoke, 
extending  thirty  miles  along  by  the  river  from  the  sea  side,  and  from  tho 
SJiyd  river  side  to  I'isscataqua  J*atents,  30  miles  up  into  the  countrey  north- 
west, and  so  (i-om  the  falls  of  Piscatjuiua  to  Oyster  River,  30  miles  square 
every  way."  The  original  is  in  j)ossession  of  Mr.  John  Farmer,  of  Concord, 
N.  JI.  *  TuMMAUOCKYON  WJis  a  son  of  tVthnnonmowil,  and  his  name  is  also 
to  the  deed  above  mentioned;  and  another  Indian,  belonging  to  that  tract  of 
country,  named  IVnlchenowel :  tiiese  1  otli  relinquished  their  title  to,  or  con- 
curred in  the  sale  of  said  tract. 

RoBiNuoonf  was  the  father  of  a  more  noted  chief,  whose  Indian  name 
was  Wohawa,  but  conunonly  known  among  the  English  as  Hopehood.  His 
t«;rritories,  as  will  a|)pear,  were  ujjon  the  Kennebeck  River  in  the  first  settle- 
ment of  N.  England. 

Om-  first  notice  of  Rolinhood  rims  as  follows:  "Be  it  known" — "that  I, 
Rnmefrin^X  soe  called  by  my  Indian  name,  or  Robinhood,  soe  called  by 
English  name,  sagamore  of  Negiisset,  [or  Neguasseag,]  doe  freely  sell  vnto 
J'tiiies  Smith"  —  "part  of  my  land,  beginning  att  Merry-meeting  Cove,  and 
Hoe  downward  the  maiiie  jiuer  vnto  a  rocke,  called  JVinslowe's  Kocke,  in  the 
loiige  reach,  and  in  hreadtli  eastward  oner  the  little  riuer,  runinge  tlirough 
lite  great  inersh,  with  the  i)riuilidges  [reseiTcd  to  me]  as  hunting,  fbwlinge, 
fishing,  and  other  games."  Smith  was  to  pay  him  or  liis  heii"s,  on  the  1  Np- 
vemher  anmially,  "one  peck  of  Indian  corn."  This  deed  l^ars  date  8  May, 
1048,  and  is  sign(;d  and  witnessed  as  follows  : — §  ' 

Negwims  his  -J-  mark.  Robinhood  VJ  his  mark. 

Bo.vGREEHooD  his    \'  mark  ^r.  Thomas  ^  hisnutrk. 

and  two  English.  Fewazegsake  ^  his  mark. 

The  mark  ^.y^  of  iioam. 

The  next  year,  1G49,  he  sold  the  island  of  Jeremysquam,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Kennebeck,  and  in  KkvI  we  find  him  selling  his  place  of  residence, 
which  was  in  what  is  now  Woolwich,  to  Edward  Bateman  and  John  Broivn. 
In  l(J<);l,  Robinhood  is  nientionetl  as  one  of  the  i)rincipal  chiefs  among  the 
eastern  Indians.  || 

In  IG()7,  the  inhabitants  upon  Connecticut  River,  about  Hadley,  sustained 
some  injury  fi-om  Indians,  in  their  laiuls  and  domestic  animals,  and  satisfac- 
tion therefor  was  demanded  of  Robinhood;  at  the  spnie  time  threatening  him 
with  the  utmost  severity,  if  the  like  should  be  re|)eated.  IJut  whether  his 
people  were  the  perpetrators  we  are  not  told ;  but  from  the  following  facts 
it  may  be  thought  otherwise.  "To  promote  amity  with  them,  license  was  at 
lengtli  given  to  the  traders  in  fur  and  in  peltries,  to  sell  unto  Indian  friends 


•  MS.  communication  of  tlial  gentleman. 

t  Tliis  name  was  adopted,  I  liave  no  doubt,  as  it  came  something  near  the  sound  of  his 
Indiaii  name,  as  was  the  case  in  several  histances  which  we  liave  already  recorded  :  ilie  old 
English  rohher  of  that  name,  or  fables  concerning  him,  are  among  the  first  in  the  nursery, 
Even  at  this  day,  the  curious  adult  will  dispense  with  Mr.  Kitson's  collectious  of  legends  ciia 
tcrning  him  with  peculiar  regret. 

I  The  same,  I  sujjpose,  called  in  Sullivan's  Hist.  Rogomok. 

6  From  a  vnnittscript  copy  of  the  original  deed. 

5  U     hsselun,  who  visited  the  country  at  this  lime.    See  his  Voyages. 
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guT.8  and  ammunilion,'"  *  Hence  these  ft 'ends  could  see  no  uason,  .iflcr> 
wards,  \>liy  arms  were  prohibited  tlieui,  a^j  we  sliall  again  liave  occasion  to 
Motice. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  Philip's  war,  Robinhood  was  in  no  wise  inclinctl 
to  join  in  it,  and  wlieu  a  party  of  English  was  sent  at  tliat  time  to  learn 
the  feehngs  of  iiis  i)eoplc  in  that  respect,  he  made  a  great  dance,  and  by 
songs  and  sliouts  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  tlie  Engiisii  were  disposed 
to  maintain  peace. 

]Mo.\Qui.\E,  "alias  jYalahanada,  the  son  of  old  JVidaicomiett,  sngnmore  of 
Kennebeck  River,"  sold  to  fVitlinm  Bradford  and  others,  all  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  .said  river,  "  lioin  Cussenocke  ii|twards  to  VVc.sserunsicke."  Thi.s 
sale  bore  date  8  August,  ]()48.  The  signature  is  ^Monquine,  alias  Duni' 
hanndaJ"  Then  follows:  "We,  Jlgodoadevutgo,  the  soime  of  IVasshemett,  and 
TassiLcke,  the  brother  o^  j\r(tlahanada^\  do  consent  freely  unto  the  sale  to 
Bradford,  Paddy,  and  others."]; 

Kk.n.nkbis  was  a  sachem  from  whom  it  has  been  supposed  th.nt  the  Ken- 
nebeck River  derived  its  name.  JJiit  whether  there  were  a  line  of  saga- 
mores of  this  name,  irom  whom  the  river  was  so  called,  or  whether  .sachem.s 
were  so  called  fi-om  their  living  at  a  certain  place  upon  it,  is  uncertain.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  there  was  one  of  this  name  residing  there,  contem- 
poraneously with  Robinhood,  who,  besides  several  others,  deeded  and 
redee<led  the  lands  up  and  down  in  the  country.  He  was  sometimes  asso- 
ciated in  his  sales  with  JiUbigadnssei,  and  sometimes  with  others.  In  |()4!>, 
he  sold  to  Christopher  Lawson  all  the  land  on  the  Kemiebcck  River  u])  as 
high  as  Taconuet  Udls,  Jiow  Winslow,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  great 
chief  Essiminasqiia,  or  Jissiminasqua,  elsewhere  mentioned.  About  the 
same  time,  he  sold  the  sjune  tract,  or  a  part  of  it,  to  Spencer  and  Clark,  The 
residence  of  Kennebis  was  upon  Swan  Island,  "in  a  delightful  situation,  and 
that  of  Mbigadassel  between  a  river  of  his  name  and  the  Keimebeck,  upon 
the  northern  borders  of  Alerry-meeting  Bay."§  Swan  Island  was  purchased 
of  Abhigndassel  in  XCAu,  by  Humphry  Davie,  and  afterwards  claimed  by  Sir 
John  Davy,  a  serjeant  at  law.  || 

We  shall  jiroceed  to  notice  here  one,  of  another  age,  whose  melancholy 
fate  has  long  since  connnanded  the  attention  of  writers. 

Some  time  [)revious  to  the  settletnent  of  Burton,  N.  H.,  that  is,  previous  to 
17()(i,  there  resided  in  tliat  region  a  small  tribe  of  Indians,  among  whom  was 
one  named 

Chocorua,  and  he  was  the  last  of  the  primitives  of  those  romantic  scenes. 
This  region  was  attracting  to  them  on  account  of  the  beaver  which  were 
found  in  its  pellucid  waters,  and  its  cragged  clifiij  aftbrded  safe  retreats  to  a 
plentiful  game.  It  is  handed  to  us  by  tradition,  that  Chocorua  was  the  last 
of  this  region,  and  that  he  was  nuu'dered  by  a  miserable  white  hunter,  who, 
with  others  of  his  complexion,  had  wandered  here  in  quest  of  game.  Tliis 
solitary  man  had  retired  to  a  neighboring  mountain,  and  was  there  tliscovered 
and  shot  The  eminence  to  which  it  is  said  this  Indian  had  retired,  is  the 
highest  mountain  in  Burton,  and  conunands  a  beautifid  view  of  a  gi-eat 
extent  of  surrounding  country.  One  of  the  most  superb  engravings  that 
has  appeared  in  all  our  annuals,  is  that  representing  Chocorua  in  his  last 
retreat. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  all  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  country,  that 
cattle  cannot  long  survive  in  Burton,  although  there  appears  abundance  of 
all  that  is  necessary  for  their  support.    They  lose  their  ai)petite,  pine  and 


*■    WiJ/iantfon^i  Maine,  i.  428.  from  3  Mass.  Rec. 

T  II  Appears  from  tlie  "  Ansver  to  the  Remarks  of  t  i  I  ^yrmndh  Company,"  that  EssEME 
NosquE  was  also  one  that  oonsentec)  to  the  sale,  lie  s  the  same  wliom  we  shall  notice  as 
Assimiiiasqita  in  our  next  chaotcr. 

X  People  of  I'limouth. —  WUium  Paddy  v-lied  at  Boston.  His  gravestone  was  dug  out  ol 
the  rubbish  under  the  old  slate-house  ni  1830 

^    Williamson,  i.  4<j7. 

WilUims(m,i.2Z\.     Y){.  Holmes,  m  His  Annals,  places  the  sale  of  Swan  Islapd  undet 


\cm 
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(We.  It  is  said  tliat  Choconta  cursed  ♦he  Englisli  before  lie  expired,  and  the 
Pii[)erslitioiis,  to  this  day,  attrilmte  the  disease  of  cattle  to  the  ciirse  of  Cho- 
coriM.  But  a  rmicii  more  rational  one,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  in  the 
affection  of  the  waters  by  minerals. 

CHAPTER  Vm. 

SQUANDO,  saf/icm  ofSaco — .tttarhs  the  town  of  Saro — Singular  arcmint  of  him'hy  a 
contemjtorarij — Tlir.  ill  treatment  of  his  icife  a  cavstof  icur — His  kumnnitij  in  restor- 
ing a  c/tjitive — Maiuikawanho — Causes  of  his  hostility  —  Assimisasqua — His 
sjicceh — Specrh  of  Tauu.mkin — Mugg — Is  earricd  to  Boston  to  execute  a  treaty — Is 
Mudoliawando' s  ambassador — Release  of  Thonuis  Cohhtt — Mndohiwando' s  kindness 
to  prisoners — Mnws  attacks  IVdIs  and-  is  beMten  off — Attacked  the  next  year  by  the 
Indians  under  Madttkawando  and  a  company  of  Frenchmen — j9rc  rejntlsed  icith 
grcnt  loss — Incidents  of  the  siege — Jifons.  Casteins — .4  further  account  of  Mnxxis — 
Wanukgonkt — AssAcoMKUiT — Further  account  of  Mugg — His  diath — Svmon, 
Andukw,  Jkoffrkv,  Petkk  and  Joskph — Account  of  their  depredatunis — Life  of 
Kankamagus — Traded  with  ueidect — Flies  his  country — Bicomes  an  enemy — .■ 
Surprise  of  Dover  and  murder  of  Maj.  ll'aldron  —  Masandowkt — Woro.mbo — 
His  fort  captured  by  Church — Kaukamagus's  icife  and  children  taken — Hopkiiood — 
Conspicuous  in  the  massacre  at  Saltnon  Falls — His  death — Mattaiianuo — 
Megunnewav. 

The  first  cliief  wliich  will  here  l)e  properly  noticed  is  Sqvando,  a  Tar- 
ratine,  SJichem  of  the  Socokis,  commonly  called  sajramore  of  Saco.  He  is 
mentioned  with  a  good  deal  of  singidarity  by  the  writers  of  his  times.  An<l 
we  will  here,  by  way  ofexordiiuri,  extract  \\\ml  Mv.  Mather,  in  his  Krikk 
lliSTORV,  &c.,  says  of  him.  "After  this,  [the  burning  of  Casco,]  they  [the 
Indians]  set  upon  Saco,  where  they  slew  13  men,  anti  at  last  burnt  the  town. 
A  principal  actor  in  the  destruction  of  Saco  was  a  strange  eulhitsiasticnl  snga- 
tiiore  called  Sfjuando,  who,  some  years  before,  pretended  t!|at  God  appeared 
to  him  in  the  form  of  a  tall  man,  in  black  clothes,  declaring  to  him  that  he 
was  God,  and  commanded  him  to  leave  bis  drinking  of  strong  litpiors,  and 
to  pniy,  and  to  keej)  sabbaths,  and  to  go  to  hear  the  word  preached ;  all 
which  things  the  Indian  did  for  some  years,  with  great  seeming  devotion 
and  conscience,  observe.  Kut  the  God  which  appeared  to  him  said  nothing 
to  him  about  Jentis  Christ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  l>e  marvelhjrl  at,  that  at 
last  he  discovered  himself  to  be  no  otherwise  than  a  child  of  him  that  was 
a  munlerer  and  a  liar  li'om  the  begiiming."  ]\lr.  HiMard  says  that  be  was 
"the  chief  actor  or  rather  the  beginner"  of  the  eastern  war  of  1G75 — (i; 
but  rather  contradicts  the  statement,  as  we  apprehend,  in  the  same  jiara- 
grajih,  by  attributing  the  same  cause  to  the  "  ru<le  and  indiscrete  act  of  some 
English  seatnen,"  who  either  for  mischief  overset  a  canoe  in  which  was 
Squando's  wife  and  child,  or  to  see  if  young  Indians  could  swim  naturally 
like  animals  of  the  brute  creation,  as  some  had  re|»orted.  *  The  child  went 
to  the  bottom,  but  was  saved  from  drowning  by  the  mother's  diving  down 
and  bringing  it  up,  yet  "within  a  while  alter  the  said  child  died."  "The 
said  Sqiiando,  father  of  the  child,  hath  been  so  jirovoked  thereat,  that  he  hath 
ever  since  set  himself  to  do  all  the  mischief  he  can  to  the  Knglish."  The 
whites  did  not  believe  that  the  de.-ith  of  the  child  was  owing  to  its  inuner- 
eion;  still  we  must  allow  the  Indians  to  know  as  well  as  they.  As  the 
most  memorable  exploit  in  which  Sqnnndo  was  engaged  was  tiie  burning 
of  Saco,  it  will  be  proper  to  enter  liere  more  in  detail  into  it.  The  two  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  place  were  Captain  Bomthon  and  Major  Phillips, 
whose  dwellings  Avere  situated  on  opj>osite  sides  of  Saco  Kiver;  the  former 
on  the  east  and  the  latter  on  the  west.  On  18  September,  1075,  Captnin  Bori' 
ithoii's  house  was  disc/)vered  to  be  on  fire,  but  himself  and  family  had  just 

*  "  Tlioy  ran  swim  naturally,  strikin?  iheir  paws  under  thoir  tliroal  like  a  dog,  and  no! 
ipicadiug  Iheir  arms  as  we  do."    Josseti/n's  Voi  tge  to  A'.  E.  142. 
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before  escaped  arross  the  river  to  Major  Pliillip's,  and  tliiis  fortimately  «le- 
leated  a  part  of  the  ilcsign  of  *Jieir  enemies.  For  tliis  fortunate  escape, 
liowever,  tliey  were  under  deej)  obligation  to  a  friendly  Indian  who  lived 
nearby;  be  having  been  some  bow  made  acquainted  witli  the  design  of 
Sqiia7ito,  innnediately  imparted  his  information  to  tbe  English, 

The  Hre  of  Honitlion's  house,  says  J\li-.  Hubbard,  "  was  to  them  [at  Phillips's 
garrison,]  as  tiie  firing  of  a  beacon,"  whicli  gave  tiiem  "time  to  look  to  them- 
Belves."  A  sentinel  in  the  chami)er  soon  gave  notice  that  be  saw  an  Indian  near 
at  band,  and  Major  Phillips  going  into  the  top  of  the  iionse  to  make  further 
discovery,  received  a  shot  in  tbe  slioulder;  lint  it  proved  to  be  only  a  flesh 
wound.  Knowing  Phillips,  and  supposing  him  to  be  slain,  tbe  Indians 
raised  a  great  shout,  and  instantly  discovered  themselves  on  ail  sides  of  tbe 
garrison  ;  but  the  English,  being  well  jirepared,  fired  upon  tbem  from  all 
quarters  of  tbeir  works,  killing  some  and  wounding  others.  Among  tbe 
latter  was  a  chief  who  died  in  his  retreat,  three  or  four  miles  from  tiie  place. 
lie  advised  his  fellows  to  desist  from  tbe  enterprise,  but  they  refused,  and- 
aller  continuing  the  siege  for  about  an  liour  longer,  they  began  to  devise 
some  means  to  set  tbe  garrison  on  fire,  liut  in  order  to  draw  out  tbe  men 
from  it  in  the  first  place,  they  set  a  liouse  on  fire  near  it,  and  also  a  saw  and 
grist  mill  ;  that  not  having  tbe  desire<l  eflect,  they  called  to  them  in  an 
exulting  tone,  and  said,  '•  I'oit  cowardly  English  dogs,  come  out  and  put  out  the 
fire .' " 

Tbe  attack  bad  begun  about  11  o'clock  in  tbe  day,  and  though  the  night 
partially  put  an  end  to  it,  yet  tbe  English  were  alarmed  every  half  hour, 
until  about  four  or  five  o'clock  in  tbe  morning,  when  the  work  of  the  preced- 
ing night  discovered  itself.  A  noise  of  axes  and  otiier  tools  bad  been  heard 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  saw-mill,  and  it  was  exj)ected  tlie  Indiaus  were 
I)reparing  some  engine  with  wiiicb  to  accomplish  tbeir  object,  aiul  it  proved 
true.  A  cart  with  foiu"  wheels  bad  l)een  constructed,  and  on  one  end  they 
liad  erected  a  breastwork,  while  the  body  of  tbe  cart  was  filled  with  lurch, 
straw,  j)owder,  and  such  like  matters  for  the  ready  consiunmation  of  theT 
stratagem.  Tbe  approach  of  this  formidable  machine  dismayed  some  of 
the  Englislunen  in  tbe  garrison  ;  but  being  encom'aged  by  their  officers,  they 
stood  to  tbeir  quarters,  and  awaited  its  api)roach.  Their  orders  were  not  to 
fire  until  it  came  within  pistol  shot.  When  it  had  got  within  about  that 
distance,  one  of  the  wheels  stuc,k  fast  in  a  gutter,  wiiich  its  impellers  not 
observing  in  season,  they  foived  the  other  wheels  onward,  and  brought  them- 
selves into  a  |)osition  to  be  eflectually  raked  by  tbe  right  flank  of  tlie  g.nrri- 
son.  This  mistake  of  the  enemy  was  im|)roved  to  great  advantage  by  the 
English.  They  poured  in  a  sudden  fire  U|)on  tbem,  killing  six  and  wound- 
i?ig  15  more.  This  sudden  ami  unexj)ected  reverse  decided  tbe  fiite  of  the 
garrison.  Tbe  Indians  innnediately  retreated,  and  tlie  garrison  received  no 
iiirtber  molestation. 

As  was  generally  the  case  in  sieges  of  this  kind,  the  English  learned  what 
damage  they  did  tbeir  enemy,  tbeir  munbers,  &c.,  some  time  afler  the  affair 
lmi)pened.  In  tliis  case,  however,  nothing  more  is  related  concerning  tbe  loss 
of  ihe  Indians  than  we  have  given,  and  their  nui/diers  Mr.  Hid)bard  does  not 
exprt'ssly  state,  but  says  tlie  people  in  tbe  garrison  "espied  40  of  tbem 
inarching  away  tiie  next  niornin;.,'  at  sunrise,  but  how  many  more  were  in 
their  company  they  could  not  tell."  *  There  were  50  persons  in  the  garri- 
son, though  but  15  of  them  were  able  to  act  in  its  defencf. 

But  few  days  before  the  affiiir  at  Saco,  viz.  on  12  f  Se|it(!ml)er,  the  family  of 
Thoimts  fVaheli/  at  rresuin|iscot  River  were  massacred  in  a  revolting  manner 
The  "old  man,"  his  son,  and  his  daiigliter-in-(  ^f, then  enceinte,  w\t\\  three 
grand«-hildr(Mi,  were  all  murdered,  and  when  discovered  by  their  neighbors, 
partly  burned  in  the  ruins  of  their  habitation,  to  which  the  Indians  bad  set 
fire  on  leaving  tbe  place.  One  of  the  fiiinily  was  tJiken  captive,  a  girl  about 
11  years  old,  who,  after  having  passed  through  all  the  tribes  lioin  the  Sokokis 
to  the  Narragansets,  was  restored  to  the  English  at  Dover  by  S(]uando.     J?ut 


•  Mr.  Folsovi.  Hist.  Saco  and  Hiddcford,  155,  says  tlwy  were  computed  at  100. 
t  Williamson's  Hist.  Maine,  i.  5i0. 
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it  does  not  appear  wlietlier  this  cliief  had  any  thing  furtlier  to  do  in  the 
mutter,  iilthoiigli  it  may  he  inferred,  that  he  had  hoine  (ontrul  or  command 
over  those  that  lield  lier  prisoner.  From  the  circnmstance  that  tliis  cliild 
Wiis  sliown  to  the  hostile  irihes  llirough  tlie  country,  it  won.d  seenj  that  the 
eastern  Indians  were  in  concert  witli  iliose  to  the  west;  and  it  is  prohal)le 
tliat  this  captive  was  thus  exhihiied  to  prove  tliat  they  had  taken  uj)  tlie 
iiatchet.  Ljton  lier  being  returned,  Mr.  Hubbard  remarks,  "  Slie  iiaving  heeu 
carried  up  and  down  the  coimtry,  some  linndreds  of  miles,  as  lar  as  Nan-a- 
ganset  fort,  was,  tliis  last  June,  returned  back  to  Major  Waldroii's  by  one 
Sqiumdo,  the  sagamore  of  Saco  ;  a  strange  itiixture  of  mercy  and  cruelty!  " 
And  llie  historian  of  Maine  observes,  tliat  his  "conduct  exhibited  at  different 
ti  nes  such  traits  of  cruelty  and  compassion,  as  rendered  Ids  character 
difficult  to  be  portrayed." 

He  was  a  great  powwow,  and  acted  in  concert  witli  Madokawmulo.  Thew 
two  chiefs  "are  said  to  be,  by  tiiem  that  know  them,  a  strange  kind  of  mot- 
alized  stivages ;  grave  and  serious  in  their  speech  antl  carriage,  and  not 
without  some  show  of  a  kind  of  religion,  vvhicli  no  doubt  but  they  hav« 
learned  irom  the  prince  of  (larkness."  In  another  place,  Mr.  Hubbard  calla 
him  an  "  enthusia-stical,  or  rather  dial>olical  ndscreant."  His  abilities  in  war 
gained  him  this  e])itliet. 

Madokawa.vdo,  of  whom  we  have  just  made  mention,  was  chief  of  the 
Penobscot  tribe.  He  was  the  adopted  son  of  a  cliief  l)y  the  name  of  Assi- 
minasijua.  Some  mischief  had  been  done  l)y  the  Androscoggin  Indians  in 
Philiji's  war,  and  the  English,  following  the  exanii)le  of  those  whom  tliey 
so  much  reprobated,  retaliated  on  any  Indians  that  lell  in  their  way. 

Madokawaiulo  was  not  an  enemy,  nor  do  we  learn  that  Ins  peojile  had 
ooiiunitted  any  de|)rcdations,  until  alter  some  English  s]>oiled  his  corn,  and 
othei-wise  did  him  damage. 

Many  of  the  eastern  Indians  had  been  kidnapped  and  sohl  for  slaves, 
about  the  time  Philip's  war  commenced.  This,  It  will  not  be  «|ue«t)one<l, 
was  enough  to  cause  a  war,  without  Philip's  instigation,  or  the  affront  oflferea 
to  ine  wife  and  child  of  Sijtiandu.  The  English  had  prohibited  the  sale  of 
arms  and  annnimition  to  them,  as  they  had  belbre  to  jJie  western  trilies, 
as  a  means  of  lessening  their  power,  jirovided  they  should  neclare  themselves 
hostile  :  thus  properly  regjuMling  their  own  safety,  and  totally  «lisregard- 
ing  whatever  evils  might  accrue  from  the  measiue  to  the  Indians.  Knowing 
enough  had  l»een  <lone  to  excite  tJieir  resentment,  agents  were  sent  to  parley 
with  them,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1G7G,  to  iiuider,  if  possible,  their 
taking  offence  at  these  |)roceedings. 

Meanwhile  the  Indians  had  com))lained  to  some  friendly  English  of  the 
outr'ij^e  upon  their  friends,  who  were  imactpiainted  with  the  circumstance, 
nnd  nanlly  believed  it ;  still,  told  the  Lidiaiis,  that  if  it  were  so,  those  kid- 
napped slioidd  be  restored,  and  the  per|tetnitors  ])unished.  liut  knowing 
the  circumstance  to  be  as  they  had  represented,  it  is  rather  marvellous,  timl 
Indians,  instead  of  at  once  retaliating,  should  hearken  to  unsatisfactory  pa~- 
leyings,  as  will  appear;  for  when  the  English  agents  went  to  treat  with  them, 
or  nithertoexcuse  themselves  for  what  they  could  not,  or  j)retended  they  could 
not,  amend,  the  Indians,  in  the  course  of  the  iiterview,  said,  "  He  ivere  driven 
from  our  com  last  year  by  the  people  about  Kennebeck,  and  many  of  us  died.  We 
had  no  powder  and  shot  to  kill  venison  and  fowl  with  to  prevent  it.  if  you  English 
tvere  our  friends,  as  you  pretend  you  are,  yon  imuld  notsujferus  to  starve  as  we  did." 
'•  However,"  sjiys  Mr.  Hid)bard,  "the  siiid  agent,  making  the  best  he  could  vf  a  bad 
cause,  used  all  means  to  pacify  the  complainants.""  The  great  "rr//  means '"  was, 
that  they  should  try  to  get  the  Anilroscoggin  Indians  to  come  and  hold  a  treaty  ! 
BO  that  if  the  English  could  effect  a  tresity  with  them,  then  there  would  be  a 
general  ])eace  with  the  eastern  Indians.  This  talk,  it  was  sai<l,  they  received 
with  joy.  "  Y'et,"  adds  the  sinie  author,  still  by  one  fatal  accident  or  otlier, 
jealousies  still  seenie*!  to  increase  in  their  minds,  or  else  the  former  injuries 
i»egan  to  boil  afresh  in  their  s]tirits,  as  not  l)eing  easily  digested,"  &c. 

A  meeting  had  been  agreed  upon  at  Totononnock,  or  Tucomiet,  nnd 
immediately  af\er  the  meeting  just  mentioned  a  runner  was  sent  down  from 
tbence,  with  word  that  Squando  would  lie  tliere  with  "divers  Amonosroggau 
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sachems,"  Miif^s  liavij  j»  been  sent  as  a  inessen<(fc:  t,o  him.  Acconlhigly  the 
Enjrh.sh  proceeuefl  to  Taconnet.  On  their  arrival,  tliey  were  honored  with 
a  sahitc,  and  conducted  into  the  council  house,  where  they  found  Madoka- 
wnndo,  ^ss/ wtiwm/ ii«,  Tarumkin,  Hopehood,  Miis;yc,  and  many  attendants. 
Madokuwnndo  was  prime  negotiator,  and  Jissiminasqua  cliief  speaker,  wiio 
soon  alter  procreeded  to  make  a  s|)eech,  and  among  other  things  s.iid, — 

"  //  is  nj  01. r  custom  when  messengers  come  to  treat  of  peace,  to  seize  upon  their 
persons,  as  so'iielimes  theMohawks  do  ;  yea,  as  the  English  have  (hjue,  seizingttpon 
fourteen  liulians,  our  men,  ivlvo  loent  to  treat  with  you — setting  a  guard  over  than, 
and  lakinu:  away  their  guns.  This  is  not  all,  but  a  second  tiine  you  requirtd  our 
guns,  and  demanded  us  to  come  down  unto  you,  or  else  you  tvoidd  kill  it*.  This 
tmrs  the  cause  of  our  leaving  both  our  fort  and  our  com,  to  our  great  /o,S5." 

Tliis  speech  caused  considerable  end)arrassment  to  the  English,  "yet," 
says  Hubbard,  "  to  put  the  best  construction  might  be,  on  such  irregular 
actions,  which  couUl  not  well  be  justified,  they  told  them,  the  pereons  who 
had  so  done  *  were  not  within  the  limits  of"  their  government,  and  therefore, 
though  they  could  not  call  them  to  an  account  for  so  acting,  yet  they  did 
utterly  disallow  thereof."  f  And  to  be  as  expeditious  as  possible,  the  English 
conunissioners  told  these  chiefs  that  they  came  to  treat  with  the  Androscog- 
gins,  and  were  sorry  that  Squando  was  not  there.  And  it  apj)eai-s  that, 
though  the  Knglish  reported  a  |)eace  with  the  Penobscots,  yet  Madokawamlo 
and  his  coadjutors  scarcely  understood  as  much  ;  and  it  is  also  evident  that 
the  business  was  hurried  over  as  last  as  possible  by  the  English  commis- 
sioners. 

AssiMi.NASQUA,  it  Avill  be  proper  here  to  observe,  was  a  Kanibas  sachem, 
Avhose  residence  was  at  or  near  the  place  where  the  treaty  was  held. 

What  had  been  said  by  Jissiminasqua  in  the  morning  was  merely  prelimi- 
nary, and  it  was  his  intention  in  the  atternoon  to  enter  more  particularly  into 
dr*ails ;  but  the  English  cut  the  matter  short,  and  proceedetl  to  treat  with 
such  of  tiie  Androscoggins  as  were  present.  Tarumkin  was  their  orator,  and 
he  spoke  to  this  eflect: — 

"  /  have  been  to  the  loestward,  where  I  have  found  many  Indians  unwilling  to 
mnke  peace  ;  but  for  my  oiimpart,  I  am  unlling^''  which  he  confirmed  by  taking 
the  English  by  the  hand,  as  did  seven  or  eight  of  his  men,  among  whom 
were  Mugg  and  Robinhood's  son.  The  English  had  now,  as  the}/  supposed, 
got  malt(!rs  into  a  regular  tram  ;  but  Madokawando,  it  appears,  was  not  will- 
ing to  leave  things  in  quite  so  loose  a  manner,  as  it  regarded  his  ])eo])le. 
He  therefore  interrupted  : — 

"  H'hat  are  toe  to  do  for  powder  and  shot,  when  our  com  is  constimed?  what 
shall  ice  do  for  a  winter'' s  supply  9  Mixst  tee  perish,  or  must  we  abandon  our  couii- 
try,  and  fly  to  the  French  for  protection  ?  " 

The  English  rei)Iied  that  they  would  do  what  they  could  with  the  gov- 
ernor ;  "  some  might  be  allowed  them  for  necessity^  Madokawando  added  : 
"  We  have  waited  a  great  while  already,  and  now  ice  expert  you  will  say  yes  or  no." 
The  English  rejoined :  "  You  say  yourselves  that  many  of  the  western  In- 
dians would  not  have  peace,  and,  therefore,  if  we  sell  you  powder,  and  you. 
give  it  to  the  western  men,  what  «lo  wv  but  att  our  own  throats'}  It  is  not  in 
our  power,  without  leave,  if  you  should  wait  ten  years  more,  to  let  you  havo 
powder."  Mere,  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expcctetl,  ended  the  nego- 
tiation, and  massticres  and  bloodshed  soon  after  desolated  that  part  of  the 
country. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  IG?.*)  and  G,  this  sachem's  people  had  among 
them  about  (50  English  captives.  When  it  was  known  to  him  that  the  Eng- 
lish desired  to  treat  about  ])eace,  he  sent  Mugg,  one  of  his  chiefs,  to  Pascata- 
qua,  to  receive  pro|)osals;  and,  that  he  might  meet  with  good  acceptance, 
sent  along  with  him  a  captive  to  his  home.  General  Gendal,  of  Massachu- 
setts, being  there,  forced  Mugg  on  board  liis  vessel,  and  carried  him  to  Jios- 
ton,  for  which  treixcheroiis  act  an  excuse  was  pleaded,  that  he  was  not  vested 
with  sufficient  authority  tr)  treat  with  hitn.  Madokawando'' s  ambassador, 
being  now  in  the  power  of  the  English,  was  obliged  to  agree  to  such  terms 

*  Tliat  is,  those  'vlio  had  kidiitipped  (heir  friends.  f  Ihd>bard,  pari  ii.  38 
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as  tJie  English  dictated.*  It  is  no  wonder,  tlierefore,  if  tlie  gn«t  chief  soor 
upiwtirs  again  tlieir  enemy.  Still,  wiien  Miigg  was  sent  home,  Madokawaiuh 
agreed  to  the  treaty,  more  readily,  perhaps,  as  two  armed  vessels  ol"tl>e  Eng- 
lish conveyed  him. 

A  son  oi  Reverend  Tlmmas  Cobhd  had  been  taken,  and  was  among  the  Indians 
at  Mount  Desert.  It  so  happened  that  his  master  had  at  that  time  sent  him 
down  to  Cdslein's  trading-house,  to  buy  powder  for  him.  Mus;!^  took  him  by 
tlie  hand,  and  told  him  he  had  been  at  his  father's  house,  and  liad  ])roniised 
to  send  him  home.  Madokawando  demanded  a  ransom,  probably  to  satisfy 
the  owner  of  the  ca|)tive,  ^/eariyig"  he  said  "  to  be  killed  bij  him,  if  he  yielded  him 
up  lailhoiU  fie  were  there  to  consent ;  for  he  teas  a  desperate  man,  if  crossed,  and 
iutd  i:ratnbi[j  two  or  three  in  that  way.^  Being  on  board  one  of  tlie  vessels, 
and  treated  to  some  liquor,  "he  walked  awhile,"  says  Cofefeef,  "toan«l  again  on 
the  deck,  and  on  a  sudden  made  a  stand,  and  said  to  G-iptain  Moore,  '  Well 
captiiin,  since  it  is  so,  take  this  man:  I  freely  give  him  up  to  you;  carry  him 
home  to  his  friends.' "  |  A  red  coat  was  given  to  Madokawando,  which  gave 
him  great  satistiiction. 

The  historians  of  the  war  have  nil  observed  tliat'the  prisoners  under  Ma- 
dokawando were  remarkably  well  treated. 

In  February,  1(577,  Major  Waldron,  and  Ca])tain  Frost,  with  a  body  of  men, 
were  sent  into  the  eastern  coast  to  observe  the  morions  of  the  Indians,  who 
still  remained  hostile.  At  Pemmarpfui,  they  were  invited  on  shore  to  hold  a 
treaty,  but  the  English  finding  some  weapons  con<!ealed  among  them,  thought 
it  a  sufficient  umbrage  to  treat  them  as  enemies,  and  a  consideiable  fight 
ensued,  in  which  many  of  the  Indians  were  kilieil,  and  several  taken  prison- 
ers; among  whom  was  a  sister  of  jl/a^oAau>a7M/o.  He  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  affair,  having  been  gone  for  several  months  at  a  great  ilistance  into  the 
country,  on  a  hunting  voyage. 

We  hear  no  more  of  AUidokawando  until  1691.  It  will  l)e  found  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  Egeremet,  that  in  that  year  a  treaty  was  ma<le  with  him  and 
other  eastern  chiefs.  This  was  in  Novend>er,  anti  it  was  agreed  by  them, 
that,  on  the  first  of  May  following,  they  would  deliver  all  the  captives  in  their 
]>ossession,  at  Wells.  "Hut,"  says  Dr.  Mather,^  "as  it  was  not  upon  the ^nn 
land,  but  in  their  canoes  upon  the  water,  thai  they  signed  and  sealed  this  in- 
strument; so,  reader,  we  will  be  jealous  that  it  will  prove  but  a  fluctuating 
and  unstable  sort  of  business;  and  tliat  the  Indians  will  do  a  lie  as  they  used 
to  do." 

Meanwhile  Madokawando,  among  otlicr  itnpoitant  expeditions  which  he 
planneil,  attempted  one  upon  York,  in  wliich  he  succeeded  n'early  to  his 
wishes,  if  not  beyond  his  ex|)ectations.  Such  was  his  manner  of  attack,  that 
the  English  scarce  knew  their  enemy;  from  whence  they  came,  or  their 
nund>ers.  Hut  it  was  afterwards  found  by  the  Indians'  own  confijssion,  and 
some  captives  they  had  liberated,  that  Madokawaixdo  was  the  lea<ler  in  the 
business.  Whether  he  had  during  the  winter  been  to  Canada,  and  got  the 
assistance  of  some  Frenchmen,  or  whether  Castiens,  his  son-in-law,  anil  some 
otlier  Frenchmen  who  then  resided  among  his  people  at  I'enobscot,  were 
witli  him,  we  cannot  take  it  upon  us  to  state;  but  certain  it  is,  some  French 
were  in  his  company,  but  how  many  is  also  imcertain,  but  tlie  niunber  of 
Indians  was  stated  at  about  2.")0.  It  was  on  Monday,  Februjyy  5,  in  the  year 
1G92,  early  in  the  morning,  that  York  was  laid  in  ashes,  all  except  three  or 
fom*  garrisoned  houses,  and  about  75  of  its  iidiabitants  killed,  and  85  taken 
captive. 

Such  only  escaped  as  reached  the  garrisons,  and  these  were  summoned  to 
surrender,  but  the  iKJsiegers  d.-u-ed  not  to  continue  long  enough  to  make  any 
effectual  assaidt  upon  them,  and  tluis  they  escaped.     The  wretched  capuvea 

*  A  treaty  was  signed  9lh  of  Dec.  1676.  Manuscript  Nar.  of  Rev.  T.  Cobbel  It  may  b« 
geeii  ill  Hitbhard's  Narrative. 

t  The  Indian  word  iot  killed.     ^Vood's  N.  E.  Prospect. 

X  Manuscript  Narrative,  before  cite<l.  Perhaps  this  was  the  .-wme  Captain  Moore  >vho  car- 
ried the  news  of  Philip's  defeat  and  death  to  London  afterwards-  See  Oi.L>  1m>iaii  Chron 
ICIE,  105. 

^  Magiialia,  vii.  76. 
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were  hurried  into  the  wilderness,  and  many  suffered  and  died  by  the  way. 
The  Reverend  Shubael  Dununer,  minister  of  the  [dace,  a  man  in  high  estima- 
tion for  his  virtues,  was  about  the  first  victim ;  he  was  shot  as  he  waa  mount- 
ing his  iiorse  at  his  own  door;  his  wife  was  among  the  captives,  and  died  in 
captivity.  York  was  at  this  time  one  of  tlie  most  impoilant  towns  in  Uie 
country.* 

Circumstances  having  thus  transpired,  the  English  had  very  little  reason  to 
expect  an  observance  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  before  alluded  to,  yet  per- 
sons were  sent  to  VV^ells  to  receive  tlie  captives,  provided  they  shouhl  be  of- 
fered. Tiiey  took  care  to  be  [)rovided  with  an  armed  Ibrce,  and  to  have  the 
place  of  meeting  at  a  strong  place,  which  was  Stater's  gaiTison-house.  But, 
as  the  author  just  cited  observes,  "The  Indians  being  poor  mtisicians  for  keep- 
ing of  time,  came  not  acconfmg  to  their  articles."  The  reason  of  this  we 
cannot  explain,  unless  the  warlike  a|)|)earance  of  the  English  deterred  tlieni. 
After  waiting  a  while,  Captain  Converse  surprised  some  of  them,  and  brought 
them  in  by  Ibrce,  and  having  reason  to  believe  the  Indians  j)rovoked  by  this 
time,  immediately  added  35  men  to  his  force.  These,  says  Mather,  "were 
not  come  half  an  hour  to  Slorer's  house,  on  the  9th  of  June,  IGDl,  nor  had 
they  got  their  Indian  weed  tiiirly  lighted,  into  their  mouths,  before  fierce 
Moxus,  with  '<J00  Indians,  made  an  attack  upon  the  garrison,"}  but  were  re- 
pulsed and  soon  drew  offl  .Madokawando  was  not  here  in  |>erson,  but  when 
lie  knew  of  the  disaster  of  his  chief  captain,  he  said,  "  JWy  brother  Moxus  lias 
missed  it  now,  bid  I  mil  go  myself  the  next  year,  and  have  the  dog  Converse  out 
of  his  holeJ"  , 

The  old  chief  was  as  good  as  Iiis  word,  and  appeared  before  the  garri- 
son 22  June,  lGi)2.  lie  was  joined  by  PortneuJ"  and  Labrocre,  two  French 
officers,  with  a  body  of  their  soldiers,  and  then*  united  strength  was  esti- 
mated at  about  500  men.  They  were  so  confident  of  success,  that  they 
agreed  before  the  attack,  how  the  prisoners  and  projjcrty  should  be  divided. 
Converse  had  but  J5  men,  but  fortunately  there  arrived  two  sloops  with  about 
as  many  more,  and  supplies,  the  day  belorethe  battle. 

Madokawamlo's  men  had  unwisely  given  notice  of  their  apj)roach,  by  firing 
upon  some  cattle  they  met  in  the  woods,  which  riuunng  m  wounded,  gave 
the  inhabitants  time  to  ffy  to  the  garrison.  The  Indians  were  not  only 
secoiuUxl  by  the  two  French  officers  aiul  a  comjjany  of  their  men,  as  before 
obsen'ed,  but  Moxus,  Egereiiiet  and  fVorombo  were  also  among  them. 

They  began  the  attack  lielbre  day,  with  great  fierceness,  but  alter  continu- 
mg  it  (<»r  some  time  without  success,  they  lell  upon  the  vessels  in  the  river; 
and  here,  although  the  river  was  not  above  twenty  or  thirty  feet  broad,  yet 
they  met  with  no  better  success  than  at  the  giurison.  TJiey  tried  many 
stratagems,  ami  succeeded  in  setting  (ire  to  the  sloojis  several  times,  by  meiiis 
of  fire  arrows,  but  it  was  extii.-guishe<l  wiihout  great  damage.  Tired  of 
thus  exposing'  themselves  and  tlirowing  away  iheir  ammunition,  they  return- 
ed again  to  tlie  garrison,  resolving  to  practi.-e  a  stratagem  iijkmi  that,  and 
thus  ended  the  first  day  of  the  atUick.  They  tried  to  persuatle  the  English 
to  siirreiidcr,  but  fiiuliiig  they  could  not  juevail,  made  sevenil  desperate 
charges,  in  which  they  lost  many.  Heginning  now  to  grow  di.<c<iuraged, 
they  siiit  a  flag  to  the  garrisi>n  to  eflect  a  capitulation,  but  Converse,  being  a 
man  of  great  resolution,  r<;plied,  "  that  he  waiite«l  nothing  but  men  to  come 
and  fight  him."  To  which  the  bearer  of  the  fiag  s.*ii«l,  " /iem^  j/wu  are  so 
sfoid,  uhy  don't  you  come  and  Jighl  in  the  open  feld  like  a  man,  and  notjigbl 
in  a  garris:in  like  a  squaw  ?  "  This  attempt  pniviiig  ineffectual  also,  they  cast 
out  many  threats,  one  of  which  was,  "  h'e  will  cid  you  as  snudl  as  tobbaco, 
before  to- morrow  morning.'"  The  cajttain  ordtred  them  "  to  come  on,  for  lie 
wanted  work." 

Having  nearly  spent  their  ammunition,  and  General  Labrocre  !>eing  slain, 
they  retired  in  the  night,  after  two  days'  siege,  leaving  several  of  their  dead 
behind;  among  whom  was  tlie  general  just  named,  who  was  shot  through 
the  head.     They  took  one  Englishman,  named  John  Diamond,  who  had  ven- 

*  Magnalia,  vii.  77. —  Williamson  Hist.  Maine  i  C28 — ^9.  f  Magnalia,  vii.  7C 
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lureil  out  of  tlie  garrisoii  on  some  occasion,  whom  tliey  tortured  in  a  most 
tmrbaruns  niaiintr.  Aliout  the  time  of  tlii;ir  retreating,  tiiey  tire«l  upon  the 
sloops,  nn<l  kiikil  tiie  only  man  iubt  hy  the  vessels  during  tlie  assauh.  In 
tie  attsick  u|)on  Jlie  vessels,  among  other  stratagems,  tiiey  pre j>ared  a  hreast- 
«ork  upon  wheels^  which,  notwitlisU-mding  their  previous  exiierieuce  in  this 
khid  ol  engine,  at  Itrookfield  and  Saco.  they  again  resolve«l  to  try,  and  tiiere- 
fore  eJideavored  to  bring  it  close  to  the  edge  of  tiie  river.  ■  \\  lien  they 
hail  got  it  pretty  near,  one  wheel  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  a  i-Vench  soldier, 
endeavoring  to  lilt  it  out  with  his  should)  r,  was  shot  «lown  ;  a  s«  con«i  was 
tilso  l^illed  in  the  like  attempt,  and  it  was  abandoned.  They  also  hnilt  a  rait 
in  tiie  creek  above  the  vessels,  and  placed  on  it  an  immense  jiile  of  condjus- 
libles,  and,  setting  them  on  fire,  floated  it  down  towards  them.  Eut  when 
within  a  liew  rods  of  the  sloo]>s,  the  wind  drove  it  on  shore,  and  thus  they 
were  delivered  Irom  the  most  dangerous  artifice  of  the  whole.  For  it  was 
said  that,  had  it  come  down  against  tlieiii,  tiiey  could  not  liave  saved  them- 
selves from  the  fury  of  its  flames. 

As  late  as  173(J  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  Madokawando  was  not 
cliief  sachem  of  tJie  Penobscots,  which  it  seems  no  one  in  his  lifetime 
thought  of  questioning.  Nor  had  the  fiict  at  this  time  been  questioned  but 
from  mercenary  motives.  A  claim  havnig  been  set  up  to  lands  upon  St. 
<Jieorge's  River,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  heirs  of  Governor  Leveitlt,  that 
falsehood  was  resorted  to,  to  maintain  it.  'J'he  foundation  of  Leverett's  claim 
was  in  a  deed  dated  I*emmaquid,  9  May,  liaJ4,  l»y  which  Madokaivauao  con- 
veyed to  Sir  William  Phivs  the  tract  of  land  on  both  sides  of  St.  George's 
River,  bounded  east  by  Wessamesskek  River,  west  by  Hatthett's  Cove  Island, 
thence  by  a  line  to  the  ujjper  falls  of  St.  George's  River ;  also  Alastomquoog 
Island  in  the  mouth  of  said  river,  and  St.  George's  Jsianils.  A  valuable  con- 
sideration is  said  to  have  been  paid,  but  what  it  was  «loes  not  apjiear  from  the 
deed.  The  deponents  called  unon  afterwards  to  prove  Aladokawando's  power 
to  sell  that  tra<^,  state  the  consideration  various^ly,  though  none  of  them  defi- 
nitely ;  some  said  Sir  fVUliam  Phips  gave  a  large  amount  in  money,*  and 
one  that  he  gave  a  kat/ull.\    To  this  deed  were  the  following  signatures : — 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  Hie  mark  of 

presence  of  MAnoKAwXNOo,  ^  Sagamore 

T%e  mark  21  of  Edgar  Emit,  of  Penobscot,     ^anaa  seaL 

Sagamore  of  Kennebek, 
The  mark  JJ  o/"  Wenemouet, 

cozin  to  Madokawando, 
The  mark  X  o/'John  Saugmore, 

of  Sheepsgut  River,  interj)rctcr. 
Also  6  or  7  whites. 

From  i.n  ext-rnination  of  the  various  nffi'lavits  before  mentioned  we  derive 
t!ie  following  iiiterestinc  historical  facts  in  the  life  of  Madokatcando ;  viz. 
that  lie  died  in  l(i*Jd,  and  was  succeeded  Ity  ftenamottet,  or,  as  lus  name  is 
sometimes  spelled,  H'enoggonet.  This  a|>pears  from  the  deposition  of  Cai>- 
tain  Cyprian  Soidhack,  who  further  says  "that  he  was  with  Madykawando, 
when  a  present  of  JO  barrels  of  gunpowder,  a  quantity  of  fire-arms,  and 
some  clothes,  were  <lelivered  him  by  Governor  H'ilhhone,  which  was  a  i»resent 
sent  him  by  the  King  of  France."  "And  that  Alonsieur  Castain  married 
the  said  Madokaimndo's  daughter." 

Joseph  Bane  dejmsed,  "  that,  in  1691,  he  was  with  Th/rodort  Jilkinson,\siXe 
of  Newcastle,  in  N.  Hampshire,  Esq.,  said  ^Ikinson^s  wife,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Mcock  of  I'ortsmouth,  widow,  and  many  others  at  the  house  of  Joseph 
Monlton  of  York  in  the  county  of  York,  when  they  were  taken  cajttive  Ly 
n  large  number  of  Indians,"  that  Madokawando  was  then  commander  of 
said  Indians,  and  was  then  reputed  chief  saohcm  of  I'enobscot.  Bane 
f-irther  relates  that  he  was  sold  to  an  Anmroscoggen  Lidian,  with  Avhom  he 
lived  till  1699,  and  tliat  he  was  present  when  Madokawando  ordered  Theodort 


•  Opposition  oUohn  PkUlipi,  I  July,  1736.— H^aWo'«  Defence,  3.  f  Ibid.  35. 
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Atkinson,  who  was  liis  cjxptive,  to  write  to  the  governor  of  Miissachiisftts  M 
Wind  a  vessel  to  Saji^udaiiok  with  gootls  to  re<leeni  the  captives ;  tlial  ii  waa 
accoitlingly  scut  tliere,  iiiid  ^Ikitisoii^  his  wile,  and  atx)ut  40  others  were 
redeemed. 

John  Longky  was  taken  prisoner  at  Groton  in  July,  1G94,  and  was  servant 
to  Mxidokawaniio  two  years  and  a  lialf. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  Black  Point  gave,  yearlyj  a  peck  of  corn  each  to  Ma 
tlokaicando,  as  an  acknowledgment  tiiat  he  Wtis  sachem  of  Penobscot. 

In  1(5!J0  Tobias  Oakman  was  taken  by  the  Indians  at  lilack  Point.  Al 
which  time  he  says  he  "  personally  knew  Edgar  Eniet  who  wjis  then  chief 
eachem  of  Kenebeck  and  Squando  who  was  tlien  chief  sjichem  of  Saco.  and 
Moxiis  who  was  then  chief  sixchcm  of  Noridgawock,  an<l  Shepcot  John  who 
was  then  chief  sjichem  of  Shepscot  and  witli  Oonimby,  who  was  then  chief 
sachem  of  Pejemscot."  Oakiimn  was  taken  prisoner  by  30  Indians  in  3 
partit'.s  umler  3  chiefs ;  one  from  Penobscot,  one  from  Norridgevvok  an<l  the 
other  from  Pejepscot;  Madokawando,  Moxus  and  Ooruinbij  being  the  ies|)ec- 
tive  sachems  ;  hence  Madokawando  was  SJichem  of  Penobscot  at  that  time. 

In  the  treaty  which  the  eastern  chiefs  made  with  Sir.  H'illiam  Phips  at 
Penima(|nid,  11  August,  161)3,  the  following  hostages  were  delivered  to  the 
English  to  ensure  its  observance.  "  Ahassamhamet,  brother  to  Edger  Eniet; 
Wenomouett,  cousin  to  Madokaivando ;  BAGATAWAwojvGON,and  Sheepscott 

JOH.N."  * 

A  daughter  of  Mndoltawando,  as  we  have  seen,  mai-ried  the  Baron  Dt  Cos- 
teijis,  by  wliom  he  had  sevend  children. 

In  all  of  our  former  editions  we  gave  Lahordtiri's  account  of  Casteins  in  a 
note,  and  in  the  French  language ;  but  it  having  been  suggested  by  i'riends, 
that  it  should  not  only  occupy  a  place  in  the  text, 'but  be  rendered  in  English, 
1  improve  the  opportunity  to  make  the  change. 

The  Baron  Z>e  5'<.  C'a*/euis,  a  gentleman  of  Oleron  in  Beam,  having  for 
about  20  years  resided  among  the  Abenakis,  gained  so  nuich  of  t'Jieir  esteem, 
that  they  regar«led  him  as  their  tutelar  deity.  He  had  been  an  officer  of  the 
Carignan  regiment  in  Canada ;  but  when  that  regiment  was  disbanded,  he 
cast  himself  among  the  savages,  of  whom  he  learned  their  language.  He 
took  from  them  a  wife  after  their  manner,  preferring  the  forests  of  Acadie, 
to  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  environ  his  native  country.  lie  lived, 
during  the  first  years  of  his  abode  with  the  Indians,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
gain  a  respect  from  them,  alK)ve  what  can  be  imagined.  They  made  him 
great  chielj  which  is  the  same  as  sovereign  of  the  nation,  and  by  little  and 
little  he  has  worked  up  a  fortune,  which  any  other  man  would  have  turned 
to  good  account,  and  withdrawn  from  the  country  with  two  or  three  htnidred 
thousand  crowns  of  gold  in  his  coffers.  However,  he  only  uses  it  to  buy 
merchandise,  with  which  to  make  presents  to  his  Indian  brethren,  who, 
when  they  retiu-n  from  their  hunting  excursions,  reinduirse  him  for  his 
presents  with  a  trij)le  amount  in  licavenf  The  governors  of  Canada 
direct  him,  and  those  of  New  England  fear  him.  He  has  several  daughters, 
all  of  whom  are  advanUigeously  miuTJed  to  Frenchmen,  with  each  a  rich 
dowry.  He  has  never  changed  his  wife,J  showing  the  Indians  by  his 
example  that  God  is  not  pleased  with  inconstant  men.  It  is  said  t.iat  he  haa 
endeavored  to  convert  these  poor  jieople,  but  that  his  >vords  produce  no 
good  fi'iiit,  and  hence  it  is  of  no  use  for  the  Jesifits  to  preach  the  truths  of 
C!n-istianity  to  them  ;  yet  these  fiithers  relax  not  their  lalmrs,  and  consider 
tl.Ktto  collier  iKiptism  upon  a  dying  infant  repays  them  ten  fold  for  the  suf- 
ferings and  privations  they  exi)erience  in  living  among  that  people.§ 


*  Waldo's  Defciiicc,  39. — The  names  of  these  hostages  differ  matciially  from  those  in  the 
MitffJiutia,  vii.  85. 

t  We  should  think  thiit  to  a  man  of  a  sordid  mind,  this  was  "  turning  a  fortune  to  gooa 
accouni." 

I  'I'lint  tliis  amounts  to  a  denial,  as  Mr.  Halkel  reads  it,  (Notes  on  the  American  Indiant, 
83C),)  that  Casteins  \mA  l)ut  one  wife,  we  do  not  agree.  His  not  clianging  his  wife,  (II  n'd 
/(I  ftais  chanire  clefemme,)  mi^hi  be  true,  if,  as  some  assert,  he  liad  se\'eral  al  the  sa-.ne  ti  nc 

&  Menurires  de  t' Anierique,  ii.  29,  30. 
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Tlie  town  now  cnlled  CasUne,  on  the  Penohscot  Ri\er,  was  the  i>lace  of 
the  retii«lence  oi'  tlie  French  buron,  and  a  son  of  hi»  (Uct-eeded  liini  in  tiie 
tuu-hemdoni  of  tlie  Penobscots.  lie  was  witli  Iberville  at  the  cajitiire  «-i* 
Penirnaquidin  16U(>,  in  wliich  expedition  he  led  200  Indians.  Captain  Chubb 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  before,  connnandud  the  fort,  whicli  was  well 
irKinneil  and  sujipiied,  having  15  ])ieces  of  cannon  anil  DO  men,  but  snrrcn 
dercd  it  in  a  cowardly  manner,  lie  hel])ed  defend  Port  Koyal  in  170(),  ni 
defence  of  which  he  was  wounded  in  1707.  He  finally  retired  to  his  nativo 
country,  where  he  ende«l  his  days.  In  l(i88.  Governor  Jlndros^  with  an  arma- 
ment, took  possession  of  Casfatn's  village,  plundered  his  house,  and  committed 
bllier  depredations,  but  himself  escaped.  In  1721,  his  son  w:is  seized  by 
tlie  English,  anil  carried  to  Boston  ;  but  they  not  long  alter  set  him  at  liberty. 

Some  have  endeavored  to  ground  an  argument  upon  the  simihirity  of  the 
name  of  this  chief  to  that  of  .^a<^ocA:  the  Welshman,  that  the  eastern  In- 
dians were  descendeil  from  a  Welsh  colony,  who,  in  1170,  left  that  country, 
antl  were  never  heard  of  after.  The  story  of  some  white  Indians  speaking 
Welsh,  on  the  Missouri  River,  has  gained  supjiorters  in  former  and  latter 
jieriods.* 

Moxus,  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  JJgamag^is,  was  also  a  noted  chieH 
We  can  add  little  concerning  him,  to  what  has  already  been  said.  After 
Madokaimmlo  was  dead,  an«l  tlie  war  between  the  French  and  English  nations 
had  ceased,  the  eastern  chiefs  were  ready  to  submit  to  terms.  .Moms  seems 
the  successor  of  Madokawando,  and  when  delegates  were  sent  into  the  east- 
ern country  to  make  peace  with  the  Indians,  in  1099,  his  name  stooil  first 
among  the  signers  of  the  treaty .f  He  concluded  another  treaty  with  Governor 
Dudli-y,  iwM&i.  The  next  year,  in  company  with  fi'anungonet,  .^ssacnvdmit, 
and  a  number  of  French,  he  invested  Captain  March  in  the  ibit  at  Casco. 
After  using  every  endeavor  to  tidce  it  by  assiiult,  they  had  recourse  to  the 
following  stratagem.  They  began  at  the  water's  edge  to  undermine  it  by 
digging,  but  were  prevented  by  the  timely  arrival  of  an  armed  vessel  under 
CapUiin  SoiUhack.  They  had  taken  a  vessel  and  a  great  quantity  of  pluniler. 
About  200  canoes  were  destroyed,  and  the  vessel  retaken.  From  which 
circumstance  it  may  be  inferred  that  their  number  was  CTeat, 

Moms  was  at  Casco  in  1713,  to  treat  with  the  Englislv>and  at  Georgetown, 
npon  Arowsike  Island,  in  1717.  There  were  seven  other  chiefs  who  attended 
also  at  die  tune  and  place  hist  mentioned. 

MuGG  was  a  chief  among  the  Androscoggins,  and  very  cons]iicuons  in  the 
eastern  war  of  1(576-7,  into  which  he  seems  to  have  l»een  brought  by  the 
f!ame  cause  as  Madokawando,  aheudy  stated.  He  had  been  very  friendly  to 
tlie  English,  and  had  lived  some  time  with  tliem. 

On  the  12  October,  1070,  he  made  an  assault  upon  Black  Point,  now  in 
Scarborough,  with  about  100  warriors.  All  the  inhabitants  being  gathered  into 
one  fortified  ]ilace  u])onthat  |)oint,  a  few  hands  might  have  defended  it  against 
tdl  the  Indians  on  that  side  of  the  couniry.t  While  the  captain  of  the  garri- 
son was  gone  out  to  hold  a  talk  with  Mugg,  the  people  fled  from  the  garrison 
and  took  all  their  effects  along  with  them.  A  few  of  his  own  servants,  liow- 
•'ver,  remainetl,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  chief,  who  treated  them  kindly. 
When  fh^nds  Card  was  a  prisoner  among  his  men,  he  told  him  ^that  he  had 
found  out  the  tony  to  bum  Boston"  and  laughed  much  about  the  English; 
Kiynig  he  would  nave  all  their  vessels,  fishing  islands,  and  whole  country 
and  bragged  alioiit  his  great  numbers.  He  was  killed  at  Black  Point,  on  16 
May,  the  sjime  ])lace  where,  the  year  before,  he  had  had  such  good  success.  He 
had  besiegiul  the  garrison  three  days,  killed  three  men,  and  taken  one  captive 
The  celebrated  Symon,  who  had  done  so  much  mischief  in  many  places,  was 
with  him  here.     Lieutenant  Tippin^  who  commanded  the  garrison,  "  made  a 

•  Sec  Janson's  Stranger  in  America,  Zlf),  wl.  4lo.  London,  1807;  Utiirersul  3fafrazi7>e,vo\. 
xciii.  21  ;  Dr.  Soulliey's  Preface  to  his  Mndock  ;  Umiqiiei's  K:rped.  against  Ohio  Indians,  69 
ed.  4lo.  LoikIoii.  n'GCi;  Ker's  Travels  iii  Amerira,  l()7 — XTl;  l?urk,  Hist.  Virginia,  n.  84 
Beallv,  Jour.  24;  Moulloii's  New- York,  i.  45.;  Bartuu's  Physical  Jour.  i.  pt.  ii.  79 
Coluj'ih.  Af^cr.  for  1787. 

*  Magiialia,  vii.  <J4.    It  is  dated  7  Jan.  1698—9.  t  Hubbard,  Lid.  Wart,  ii.  46. 
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siu'cessfiil  sliot  upon  an  Indinn,  that  was  obsei^ved  to  be  very  l)iisy  and  bold 
ill  the  assault,  vvliu  at  that  time  was  deemed  to  be  •S7/;non,  the  arcii  villain  and 
incendiary  of  all  the  eastwanl  Indians,  but  proved  to  be  one  almost  as  good 
as  himself,  Who  was  called  Mogg"* 

SvMo.v,  just  named,  was  a  troublesome  fellow,  who  continued  to  create 
considerable  alarm  to  the  inhabitants  upon  the  Merrimack  River,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Newbury  and  Amesbiiry,  about  which  i)art  seems  to  have  been  his 
residence,  as  late  as  the  month  of  July,  1(j77.  On  the  9th  of  July,  six  Indiana 
were  seen  to  go  into  the  bushes  not  far  from  the  garrison  at  Amesbury;  two 
days  l)eibre,  several  men  had  been  killed  in  the  neighborhood,  and  one  woman 
wounded,  whose  name  was  (^uimby.  Symon  was  the  alleged  leader  of  the 
party  which  committed  the  depreilation.  Mrs.  Quimby  was  sure  that  it  wjia 
he  who  "  knocked  her  on  the  head,"  and  she  knew  the  names  of  many  of  the 
rest  with  him,  and  uaineil  Andrew,  Geoffrey,  i\x\i\  Joseph.  She  begged  of  Symon 
not  to  kill  her.  He  replied,  "  IVhy,  goodivi/e  Q;uimby,  do  you  think  that  J  will 
kill  you'P''  She  said  she  was  atraid  he  would,  because  he  killed  all  the 
English.  Sjawioji  then  said,  "I  will  give  quarter  to  never  an  English  dog  of 
you  all,"  anil  then  gave  her  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  did  not  happen  to  hurt 
iier  much  ;  at  which,  being  a  woman  of  great  courage,  she  threw  a  stone  at 
him;  lie  then  turned  upon  her,  and  "struck  her  two  more  blows,"  at  which 
she  fell,  and  he  left  her  ibr  dead.  Before  he  gave  htr  the  last  blows,  she 
called  to  the  garrison  for  help.  He  told  her  she  need  not  do  that,  lor,  said 
he,  "  I  will  have  that  too,  by  and  by."  Sypwn  was  well  known  to  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  esjjecially  to  ]\frs.  Quiinby,  as  he  had  formerly  lived  with 
her  lather,  William  Osgood.]  In  April,  1(J77,  Symon  and  his  companions  burnt 
the  house  of  Edward  l^Veymmdh  at  Sturgeon  Creek,  and  plundered  the  house 
of  one  Crawley,  but  did  not  kill  him,  because  he  had  shown  kindness  to 
Symon''s  grandmotlier.| 

Symon  was  one  of  the  Christian  Indians,  as  were  Jln/irew,  Geoffrey,  Peler^ 
and  several  others  of  the  sjune  company,  a  circumstance  which,  with  many, 
much  aggravated  their  offences.  The  irruption  just  mentioned  is  thus  re- 
lated by  Mr. //u/)6a/-(/;  §  '■'■  Symon  m\i.\  Jindrew,  \Uk  two  brethren  in  ini(|uity, 
with  a  (ew  tnore,  adventured  to  come  over  Pascat^u]ua  River  on  Portsmouth 
side,  when  they  burnt  one  house  within  four  or  five  milts  of  the  town,  and 
took  a  maid  ami  a  young  woman  captive;  one  of  them  having  a  yoinig  child 
in  her  arms,  with  which  not  willing  to  be  troubled,  they  gave  leave  to  her 
that  held  it,  to  leave  it  with  an  old  woman,  whom  the  Indian  Symon  spared 
because  he  said  she  had  been  kind  to  his  gramhnother ;  yet  one  of  the  two 
captives  escaped  from  their  hands  two  days  after,  as  did  the  other,  April  22, 
who  gave  notice  of  the  Indians,  (being  not  so  narrowly  looked  to  as  they 
>ist;d  to  <lo  others.") 

It  Nvas  on  3  May,  1(570,  that  Symon,  Jlndreio  and  Peter  fell  u[>on  the  house 
of  Thomas  Kimbal,  of  Rra<lfbrd,  killed  him,  and  carried  oti'  his  wife  and  five 
children  into  the  wildi  rness.||  Having  on  the  whole  concluded  to  make 
peace  with  the  tlnglish  while  they  could,  did,  before  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
restore  the  captives.  Instead  of  improving  the  opportunity  of  securing  their 
friendship,  the  English  seized  Symon  and  Andrew,  and  confined  them  in  the 
jail  at  Dover.  This  treatment  they  considered,  as  very  naturally  they  should, 
only  a  precursor  of  something  of  a  diflerent  character;  and  thensfbre  fouiul 
means  to  break  jail,  and  make  good  their  escape.  They  joined  their  eastern 
friends,  and  hence  fbllowe«l  many  other  cruelties,  some  of  which  we  have 
already  related.  About  the  first  <lepredation  which  followed  their  flight  from 
Dover,  wius  committed  at  Greenland.  One  John  Keniston  was  killed,  and  his 
house  burned.  A  writer  of  that  day,  after  observing  that  the  jterpetrators  of 
the  outrage  were  Synion,  Andrew,  and  Peter,  observes  that  they  were  the  "  three 
we  hu<l  in  prison,  and  should  have  killed,"  and  closes  with  tliis  exclamation, 


•  Ilhl.  N.  Emrtand.  f  MS.  Documents.  |  Belknap's  A^.  Hampshire. 

6  Hht.  N.  Kii<r/atid.  fi3I. 

if  See  llic  very  creditable  History  of  Haverhill,  (p.  53.)  by  Mr  M'frirk.  for  oilier  intcrestiii| 
particulais  respecliiig  this  affuir 
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"The  good  Lord  ])ardon  us."  *  Thus  some  consitlered  they  na^  need  of  par* 
don  for  not  deiiliiig  with  n»ore  rigor  towards  the  Jiidiaiis  ! 

One  of  the  most  iinpoituiit  actions  in  which  Symon  was  engaged  remahis 
to  be  related.  Mr.  Anthony  Bracktti,  who  hved  at  Hack  Cove,  upon  a  large 
estate  now  owned  in  part  by  Mr.  Detiing  of  Portland,  had  been  visited  by 
Symon,  occasionally,  who,  like  Toioson,  in  the  case  of  Clarke  at  Eel  Kiver,  in 
Pliniouth,  had  made  himself  well  ac(iuainted  with  the  situation  of  his  house 
and  laniily.  On  the  9th  of  August,  lG7(j,  some  Indians  had  killed  one  of  Brack- 
etVs  cows.  Bracktlt  immediately  complained  to  Symon  of  the  outrage,  who 
promised  to  bring  to  him  the  j)erpetrators.  Meanwhile  a  complaint  was  de- 
spatched to  Major  ff'aldron  at  Dover,  which  might  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
course  Symon  inunediately  after  pui-sued ;  for,  if,  when  he  had  promised  to 
aid  in  adjusting  the  affair,  he  learned  that,  at  the  siune  time,  a  i'orce  had  been 
secretly  applied  lor,  it  is  a  sufficient  reason,  in  tliis  rutiled  state  of  things, 
that  he  shoidd  show  himself  an  enemy,  as  he  did,  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th,  two  days  alter  the  injury  was  done.  Friday  was  the  11  August,  and  it 
was  early  in  the  morning  tliat  Symon  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  party,  at  the 
lioiise  of  Captain  Anthony  Brackett.  "  I'hese  are  the  Indians,"  sakl  he,  "that 
killed  the  cow."  No  sooner  was  this  said,  than  the  house  was  e\itered,  and 
the  guns  seized  upon  belonging  to  the  family.  Brackett  then  asked  what  was  the 
meaning  of  their  carriage,  and  Symon  re])ried,  "So  itnuist  be,"  and  demanded 
of  him  whether  he  would  go  with  them,  as  a  captive,  or  be  killed  ;  to  which 
lie  answered,  that  if  the  case  were  so,  he  preferred  to  serve  as  a  ca})- 
tive ;  Syition  then  said  they  must  be  bound,  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Brackett, 
his  wile,  (who  was  a  daughter  of  Michael  Mitton,)  and  a  negro,  were  bound 
Mrs.  BracketVs  brother  Js'alhanid,  only  son  of  M.  Mitton,  was  of  the 
family,  and  made  some  resistance  when  they  were  about  to  bind  him,  and 
was  killed  upon  the  spot.  The  rest,  Brackett,  his  wife  and  five  children  were 
carried  away  prisoners.  They  continued  in  captivity  until  the  November 
following,  when  some  of  them  found  meaiife  to  effect  an  escape  ;  which  was 
singularly  fortunate,  and  worth  relatuig.  In  their  wanderings,  those  who 
lield  them  captive,  came  to  the  north  side  of  Casco  Bay.  Here  news"  reached 
the  Indians  that  Arowsike  Island  had  been  ca|)tHred  by  their  brethren,  and 
they  at  once  determined  to  share  in  the  booty ;  so,  in  their  hurry,  their  eag-er- 
ness  for  the  spoil  of  Arowsike  outweighed  their  fears  of  losing  their  prison- 
ers. Therefore  they  promised  Captain  Brackett  and  the  rest,  that  if  they  would 
come  after  them,  they  should  have  a  share  in  the  good  things  which  had 
been  taken ;  and  accordingly  set  ofi'and  left  them.  Mrs.  Bradiett,  taking  ad- 
vanUige  of  their  good  feeling,  just  before  they  left,  asked  them  for  some 
meat,  wliich  was  readily  granted;  she  found  an  old  birchen  canoe,  which  ha«l 
been  probably  abandoned  by  the  Lidians,  by  reason  of  its  being  nearly  brok- 
en up,  but  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  an  escajie :  and  with  the  helj)  of 
ft  needle  which  Mrs.  Brackett  also  found  in  an  old  liouse  at  that  i)lace,  she 
was  ena'iled  so  to  mend  the  canoe,  that  it  wafted  herself  and  child,  her  hus- 
band and  the  negro  man  to  the  opjjosite  shore  of  the  bay,  a  distance  of  eight 
or  nine  miles,  in  saliety.  They  hardly  could  have  expected  but  what,  on 
landing  nem*  Black  Point,  they  would  have  been  in  the  very  presence  of  In- 
dians, yet  it  so  happened  that  although  they  had  but  just  destroyed  the  settle- 
ments there,  they  had  all  left  the  place.  And  a  ves^^el,  which  hapi)ened  very 
fortunately  in  that  neighborhood,  took  them  in  safi  ty  to  Portsmouth. 

The  wife  of  Caj)tain  Anthony  Brackett  should  not  be  overlooked  in  enume- 
rating the  heroines  of  our  countiy.  Her  name  was  Ann.  Slie  di  d  alter  this 
war,  but  the  time  is  not  ascertained.  Her  husband  married  again,  a  tlaughter 
of  Abraham  Drake,  Senior,  of  Hjunptou,  whose  name  was  Susannah,}  by  whom 
he  had  several  children.  When  Colonel  Church  had  the  mejnoraWe  fight 
witji  the  Indians  at  Casco,  21  September,  1G89,  Captain  Brackett  was  killed. 
After  this  his  wife  and  children  went  to  her  father's  at  Hampton,  but  finally 
returned  to  their  possessions. 

We  are  now  to  commence  upon  the  recital  of  one  of  the  most  horrid  mas- 
sacres  any  where  recor  led — the  sacking  of  Dover  by  the  famous  chiefs  Kan 

"   Hist.  N.  En£laiul,  i.  158.  \  Hubbard's  Nar.  and  Willis's  Porllaud,  i  I  13—1.56. 
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kamns^HS  niid  Mnssmidowd,  uiul  the  bnrbjirons  murder  of  Major  tValdron  und 
iiiaiiy  of  his  pi  opie. 

KANKAiMA(»UiS,  coininonly  hi  tlie  histories  ('alletl  Hofrkins,  Hawkins,  or 
Hakiiis,  was  a  I'eiiiiakook  saclieiii,  uiitl  an  arltiil,  p-rseveriii^,  faithful  man,  an 
long  as  he  could  (lei>;!ii(l  upon  the  En>|;tish  for  prot>;;ctiou.  Jiutwiien  Governor 
Crmifield,  of  New  llanipsliire,  used  liis  endeavors  to  hriiij^  down  tlie  Mohawks 
to  destroy  tlie  eastern  Indians,  in  i(i84,  wiio  were  constantly  stirred  up  hytlie 
Prencii  to  counnit  depredations  upon  the  English,  h'nnkaniagiis,  knowing  the 
Mohawks  mad*,  no  (listinctiou  where  they  came,  Hed  to  tlie  eastvvani,  and 
joined  the  Andros(;oggins.  He  had  a  foil  upon  that  river,  wliere  his  fiunily 
and  that  of  another  sucliem,  called  fforombos,  or  ^t'orond)o,  lived.  Jint  before 
he  fled  his  country,  he  addressed  several  lettisrs  to  the  governor,  Vvhicli  dis- 
cover his  fi  lelity  as  well  as  his  fears;  and  from  which  there  is  no  doubt  but 
he  would  always  gladly  have  lived  in  his  own  country,  and  on  the  m(»st  inti- 
mate and  friendly  tMins  with  the  English,  to  whom  he  had  become  attached, 
and  had  adopted  much  of  their  manner,  and  could  read  and  write,  but  foi 
the  leasonsjii.^t  stated.  The  Ibllowing  letters  fully  explain  tiie  situation  of 
his  mind  and  his  feelings,at  the  time  he  expected  the  Mohawks  would  ravage 
his  country : — 

"J/rrV  \nlh,  1085.  Honor  f^ovemor  my  friend.  You  my  friend  I  desire  ipw 
worship  and  yi>ur  power,  because  I  hope  yon  can  do  som  great  matters  ttiis  one.  1 
am  poor  and  naked,  and  have  no  men  at  my  place  because  I  afraid  allways  Mohogs 
he  will  kill  me  every  day  and  night.  If  yi>ur  worship  when  please  pray  help  me  ifou 
no  lei  .Mohogs  kill  me  at  my  place  at  Malanuike  liiver  called  Panukkog  and  JVa- 
tvJckog,  I  will  submit  your  ivorship  and  your  power.  Jind  now  I  want  ponder  and 
tuch  alminislion,  shall  and  guiis,  because  I  have  forth  at  my  horn,  aiui  1  plant 
theare." 

This  all  Indian  hand,  but  pray  you  do  consider  your  humhle  servant. 

SiMo\  Detogkom,*  JOHN  IIOGKINS, 

Joseph  X  Trask,  J'ETEr  ^  Kobin, 

Ki.NG  ^  IIaruy,  Mr.  Jorue  X  IIodunnoiXUkgus, 

Sam  (^  L'>''s>  ^'"i-  ll'>PE  X  HoTH,t 

Wai'kouanat  tijj  Saguachuwashat,  John  To.neh, 

Old  X  Robin  ,  John  X)  Canowa, 

Mamanosoues  $  Andra.  John  X  Owamosimmin, 

Natonill  {{  Indian. 

The  same  day,  as  appears  by  the  date  of  it,  Hogkins  wrote  the  followir  g 
letter,  wliicli  bears  the  same  signature  as  the  above  : — 

"  Honor  Mr.  Governor, — JVow  this  day  I  com  your  hoiise,  I  vant  se  you,  and  I 
bring  my  hand  at  before  you  I  want  shake  hand  to  you  if  your  worship  when  please, 
tljen  receive  my  haul  then  shake  your  hand  and  my  hand.  You  my  friend  because 
I  remember  at  old  time  when  live  my  grant  father  and  grant  mother  then  lunglish- 
men  com  this  country,  then  my  grant  father  and  Englishmen  they  riake  a  good 
government,  they  friend  allwayes,  my  grant  father  living  at  place  cidlcd  Malamake- 
rever,  other  name  chef  jYatukko  and  Panukkog,  that  one  rever  great  nmny  nama 
and  I  bring  you  this  few  skins  at  thisfrst  time  I  will  giue  myjriend, 

"  This  all  Indian  hand.''^ 

The  two  following  are  from  the  same. 

"  Please  your  worship, — I  will  intrent  you  matther  you  my  fiend  now  [  J 

this  if  my  Indian  he  do  you  long  pray  you  no  put  your  law,  hecaiise  som  my  Indiana 
fool,  so}r,  men  much  love  drunk  then  he  no  know  what  he  do,  may  be  he  do  mischief 
when  he  drunk  if  so  pray  you  must  let  me  know  what  lie  done  because  I  leill  ponit 

*  The  same  called  lielokom  in  Gookin,  jjrobably. — See  ante.  Book  ii.  Chap.  vii. 
t  Perliaps  Hopelwod. 
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him  ahout  what  he  haue  done,  you,  you  my  friend  if  you  desire  my  business,  then 
sent  me  I  luilL  /lelp  you  if  I  catu  John  Hogki^ns." 

"  jlfr.  Mason, — Pray  I  icant  speak  you  a  few  words  if  your  tvorship  when  please 
because  I  com  pa) fas  I  will  speake  this  frovernor  but  he  f^u  away  so  he  say  at  last 
ni>rhl,  and  so  far  I  understand  this  governor  his  power  that  your  poiver  now,  so  he 
speak  his  own  mouth.  Pray  if  you  take  what  J  want  pray  com  to  me  because  1 
want  fro  hom  at  this  day.     Your  humble  servant, 

^'May  16, 1685.  John  Hogkins,  Indian  sagmor.'" 

About  the  time  tliese  letters  were  written,  persons  wi're  sent  among  the 
Indians  to  ascertain  whetlier,  as  was  reported,  they  were  jissuming  a  warlike 
attitude.  Those  to  whom  tlie  incjuiry  wiis  intrusted,  on  their  return  report- 
ed, "  tliat  four  Indians  came  from  fort  Albany  to  tlie  fort  at  Penacook, and  in- 
formed them  [tiie  Indians  there]  that  all  the  Mohawks  did  declare  they  would 
kill  all  Indians  (rom  Uncus  at  Mount  Hope  to  the  eastward  us  far  as  Pegypscot 

"  The  reason  of  JVatombaniat,  sagamore  of  Saco,  departed  his  place  was,  lie- 
cause  the  same  news  was  brought  there,  as  himself  declared,  upon  reading 
my  onlers  at  Penacook.  jYatombamat  is  gone  to  carry  tiie  Indians  down  to 
the  same  j)lace,  where  they  were  before  departed  from  us  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  desired  Captain  Hooke  to  meet  him  at  Saco  five  days  after.  Uolh 
sagamores  of  Penacook,  viz.  Wonalanset  and  Mesandounl,  the  latter  f)f  which 
is  come  down,  did  then  declare  they  had  no  intention  of  war,  neitiier  indee«l 
are  tliey  in  any  posture  lor  war,  being  about  24  men,  besides  s(]uaws  and 
papooses.  The  reason,  they  said,  why  they  did  not  conje  among  the  English 
as  formerly,  was,  their  fear,  that  if  the  Mohawks  came  and  fought  them,  and 
they  should  fly  for  succor  to  the  Engi^ih,  that  then  the  Mohawk's  would  kill 
oil  the  E^nglish  for  harboring  them." 

NotwithsUinding  this  state  of  affairs,  commissioners  met  the  Indians  on 
the  8  Septendier,  1(585,  and  a  j)eace  was  concluded  "between  the  subjects  of 
Ills  Majesty  King  James  II,  inhabiting  N.  Hampshire  and  Maine,  and  the  In- 
dians inhabithig  the  said  provinces."  The  articles  were  subscribed  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians  by 

The  mark  ^  of  Mesandowit.  The  mark  ^  of  John  Nomont, 
'*         X  of  Wahowah,  alias  Upsawah. 

o/icw  HopEHOOD  "        ^  of  UmbesxQwah, 

**         sL  of  Tecainorisick,  o/um  Robin. 

alias  J'osiAS. 

The  following  signers  agree  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  "  rug 
their  neighbors  have  done." 

The  mark  '\3  of  Netambomet.  KANCAMAGUS,  o/t«« 

«*  of  Wa HO WAH,  a/icw  John  Hawkins,  sagamore, 

HoPEHooD.  signed  this  instrument,  IDth  7ber, 

«*  C   of  Ned  HiGGON  1635,  his  cj  mark. 

•*  Q  ofNEWcoME  BagessoNjo/ios  Joseph  Trasxe, 

his  ^  mark.    And  agreed  to  all 
within  written. 

W/iether  Hogkins  were  among  the  Penakooks  seized  by  Major  Wcddron 
abniit  ten  yeare  before,  is  not  certain,  or,  if  he  were,  it  is  not  |)rol)abIe  any 
resentment  remained  in  his  breast  against  him  on  that  account,  as  the  Pen- 
nakooks  were  all  permitted  to  return  home;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  the 
director  and  leader  in  the  dreadful  calamity  which  fell  upon  ff'aldron  not 
long  afterward,  and  which  is  as  much  chargeable  upon  the  maltreatment 
they  received  from  the  English,  at  le.'ist,  as  upon  any  agency  of  the  French. 
It  may  be  true  that  niany  belonging  to  the  eastward,  who  were  seized  with 
the  Pennakooks,  and  sold  or  left  in  foreign  cotnitries,  had  found  their  way 
Itack  among  their  friends  again,  and  were  glad  of  the  first  opportunity  of 
reve!iging  themselves  nj)on  the  author  of  their  unjust  expatriation. 

Major  U'aldron  l^'ed  at  Dover,  then  called  by  its  Indian  name,  Qiiochecht 
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in  New  Ilnnipsliire,  in  a  strong  parrison-liouse,  at  wliicli  pla^e  were  also 
four  oiIkts.  Kankaiiiagus  had  arttiilly  contrivetl  a  strata<r<!ni  to  elliict  the 
surprise  of  tlie  ])lace,  and  liad  others  hesi4le  the  Pennakooks  from  diflerent 
places  ready  in  great  nuuihcrs,  to  prosecute  tlie  nnderlakinjr.  The  plan  wan 
this.  Two  8(]uavvs  were  sent  to  each  garrison-house  to  get  liherty  to  stay  for 
the  night,  and  when  all  sliouhl  be  asleep,  tliey  were  to  open  the  gates  to  the 
warriors.  Masandoied,  who  was  next  to  Kankainaf^iis,  went  to  INIajor  If'al- 
(//•oji's,  and  informed  him  that  the  Indians  w«)uld  come  the  next  day  and  trade 
with  him.  While  at  siip[)er  with  the  major,  Masandowel  sjiid  to  hini,  with  an  air 
of  familiarity,  "Hrother  /r«/</roji,  what  would  you  do  if  the  strange  Lidians 
should  come?"  To  whicli  he  vauntingly  re|)lieil,  "  that  he  could  ussemhle 
an  hundred  men  by  lifting  up  his  iinger."  In  this  security  the  gates  were 
o|)ened  at  midnigiit,  and  the  work  of  tieath  raged  in  all  its  fury.  One  garri 
8on  oidy  escaped,  who  would  not  admit  the  squaws.  They  rushed  into 
/ra/<//-on's  house  in  great  numlKjrs,  and  while  some  guarded  the  d(M>r,  others 
commenced  the  slaughter  of  all  who  resisted.  Waldron  was  now  80  years 
of  age,  yet,  seizing  his  sword,  defended  himself  with  great  resolution,  and  at 
fii*sl  drove  the  Indians  beli)re  him  from  room  to  room,  until  one  getting  be- 
hind nun,  knocked  him  down  with  his  hatchet.  They  now  sei/e«l  upon,  and 
drugged  him  into  the  great  room,  and  placed  him  in  an  armed  chair  upon  a 
table.  While  they  were  thus  dealing  with  the  master  of  the  house,  they 
obliged  the  family  to  provide  them  a  suj)per,  which  when  they  had  euten,  tiiey 
took  off  his  clothes,  and  proceeded  to  torture  him  in  the  most  dreadliu  man- 
ner. Some  gashed  his  breast  with  knives,  saying,  "/  cross  out  my  account;^ 
others  cut  ofl' joints  of  his  fingers,  and  said  to  him,  "■J\'ow  will  your  fisl  weigh 
a  pound ?  " 

After  cutting  off  his  nose  and  ears,  and  forcing  them  into  his  mouth,  ho 
became  faint  from  loss  of  blood ;  and  some  holding  his  own  sword  on  end 
u])on  the  floor,  let  him  fiill  u)>on  it,  and  thus  ended  his  hiisery. 

The  Indians  had  been  greatly  abused  and  wronged  in  their  trading  witjj 
the  whites,  and  it  is  a  tradition  to  this  day  all  over  that  part  of  the  coimtry, 
that  Major  Wcddron  took  great  advanuige  of  them  in  trade,  and  did  not  cross 
f)Ut  their  accoimts  wlien  they  had  paid  him;  and  that,  in  buying  beaver,  his 
fist  was  accounted  to  weigh  a  poimd.  Although  he  may  have  taken  no  nw>re 
advanUige  of  the  Indians  than  the  majority  of  Indian  tra<lers,  yet,  at  this  dis- 
tant day,  extenuation  will  not  be  looked  for  in  impartial  accounts  of  the 
transactions  of  our  ancestors  with  the  Indians. 

To  enumerate  the  villanies  i)ractised  upon  this  devoted  people,  woidd  be 
to  expose  to  everlasting  odimn  the  majority  of  frontier  traders  from  the 
earliest  to  the  present  time;  but  true  history,  now-a-days,  is  hut  lillle  read, 
and  little  indeed  where  the  fiicts  militate  against  the  pride  of  ancestry.  A 
history  of  wrongs  and  sufferings  preservetl  oidy  to  be  read  by  tiiose  who 
have  conunitted  them,  nnist  be  an  unwelcome  reconi !  It  was,  and  to  this 
day  is,  in  many  places,  a  uniform  |)ractice  among  speculators  or  land-jobbers, 
to  get  the  Indians  drunk,  and  then  make  their  bargains  with  them!  In  the 
time  of  P/h///;'*  war,  an  Androscoggin  Indian  said  "that  he  luul  given  an 
hundred  pound  for  water  drawn  out  of  Mr.  P.  [Purchas]  his  well."*  IJut  to 
return  t )  our  narrative. 

Several  were  killed  at  each  of  the  garrison-houses  that  fell  into  their  hands. 
They  kept  the  place  until  the  next  morning,  when,  aller  collecting  all  the 
plunder  they  couhl  carry,  took  up  their  march,  with  2!)  captives,  into  the  wil- 
derness towar<ls  Canada  ;  where  tiie  chief  of  them  were  liought  by  the  French, 
and  in  time  got  home  to  their  country  again.  Twenty-three  were  killed  be- 
fore they  left  the  place.  This  afliiir  took  jilace  on  the  night  of  the  '27th  of 
June,  1089.  Several  friendly  Indians  informed  the  Knglish  at  Chelmsford 
of  the  certainty  of  an  attack  upon  Dover,  and  they  caused  a  letter  to  be  de- 

*  tfiihhard/n.  Tl.—TViomas  Purchase's  house  at  Pegypscol  was  ainonpf  llic  first  thai  fell  a 
prey  lo  llie  eastern  Indians  in  l"iJip's  war.  In  tlie  hegiiming  of  Srf)ienil>«T,  ahoul  "20  of  them 
went  there,  and  at  first  oflered  to  .rade,  hut  ftlr.  I'urchase  and  his  son  Ix-i-.g  from  home,  thejr 
took  what  they  liked  without  even  asking  the  prire  of  it  killed  a  few  sheep  and  calves,  au4 
Ueparted.     Ibid,  14,  15. 
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spntclied  in  season  'o  have  nntilled  the  people,  hut  on  account  of  some  delay 
%t  Newhury  (('iry,  tlit;  hcnefit  of  that  inforniation  was  lost. 

Four  years  alier,  ('olonrl  Church  took  fyorombo^s  iort,  in  which  were  Kan- 
knmas:us's  wilJ'  and  chil(h-(;n.  Tliis  fort  was  upon  tlie  Ai:drosro<:;(iii,  about 
25  or  :iO  mil^s  from  its  nioulli.  In  anoth<;r  phic<!,  we  liuve  jriven  a  liistory 
of  C7(Hrc//'sexp«;ditioii  totliis  forL  The  prisoners  taken  here  inlbrined  Church 
that  therejia<l  heen  lately  a  jrreat  coiniril  held  there  Ity  the  Indians,  in  which 
"many  were  for  peace  anil  many  ajrainst  it:"  hut  they  finally  ajrreeil  to  go 
with  ."loo  warriors  to  Wt  lis  witli  a  fla<(  of  truce,  and  to  ort'er  the  Enf^lish 
pence,  which  if  n<it  acctpn-d,  they  would  then  lidl  npotj  them.  "  If  they 
could  not  take  Wells,  then  they  resolved  to  attack  I'iscataqna.  'I'he  which, 
Kiys  C/inrch,  when  we  were  well  intitrmed  of,  we  Ie1l  two  old  scpiaws  that 
were  not  ahle  to  march,  «raoe  them  victuals  enou;r||  (or  one  week  of  their  own 
corn,  hoili-d,  and  a  little  of  our  pruisions,  and  huried  their  dead,  and  left  them 
clothes  enon<rh  to  keep  them  warme,  and  left  the  wijrwams  for  them  to  lye 
in:  gaue  ihem  orders  to  tell  their  friends  how  kind  we  were  to  them,  hidhig 
them  do<!  the  like  to  ours.  Also  if  they  were  for  pea«re  to  come  to  good  man 
Hmnll's,  att  Harwick,  within  14  «lj»ys,  who  w«»uld  attend  to  discourse  them; 
then  we  came  away  with  our  own  five  captines,  [English  that  they  had  de- 
livered,] and  nine  of  th«;irs,"* 

In  the  siune  letter  we  are  informed  that  among  thes5e  prisoners  were 
Kankaiiutfciis's  wife  and  f(»ur  children.  His  hnither-in-law  was  Uiken,  hut  lie 
"ran  away  from  them."  Anu)ng  the  slain  was  Knnknmafpui'a  own  sister.  A 
girl  W!is  lironght  away  whose  (iither  and  mother  had  l»een  slain  before  her 
eyes.  Two  of  the  children  of  //oro/«6oAvere  also  among  the  |)risoners,  all  of 
whom  were  earried  to  IMimouth.  This^expe«lilioji  u|>ou  the  Androscoggiu 
was  on  Sunday,  14  September,  KIHO. 

A  fi;w  daysaf)<;r  this,  Church  landed  at  Casco,  where  the  Indians  fell  upon 
him  by  surjirise,  and  were  not  be.nten  off  for  some  time,  anri  then  only  by 
nar<l  fighting.  This  was  on  the  21  S<^pteud>er.  Church  had  seven  men  killed 
imd  24  wounded,  two  of  whom  <lied  in  a  day  or  two  after.  The  ln<iiaiis  who 
inadt;  this  Jittack  were  probably  led  by  Kanknituis^us  anti  fVorondto. 

llorF.iioon  was  a  chief  ni-ariy  as  celebrate«l,  and  as  iinich  detested  in  his 
time,  as  the  chiefs  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken.  He  was  chief  of  the  tril)e 
of  the  Kenneb:Tks  generally  known  as  the  Nerigwoks.  He  was  the  son  of 
Rohinhood,  a  siichem  ol*  whom  we  have  spoken  in  a  Ibrmer  chapter.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers  Hopehood  wjis  also  known  by  the  name  H'ohaioa.]  The 
career  of  his  warlike  exploits  was  long  and  bloody.  Our  first  notice  of  him 
is  in  Philiji's  war,  at  the  attack  of  a  house  at  Newichewaimok,  since  IJerwick, 
in  Maine.  FifteiMi  pi-rsons,  all  women  an<l  children,  were  in  the  house,  and 
Hopvhnod,  with  one  only  beside  himselt|  Jindrew  of  Sjico,  whom  we  have  be- 
fore mentioned  as  an  accomplice  with  Synvon,  thought  to  sin']irise  them,  and 
but  for  the  timely  discovery  of  their  approach  by  a  young  woman  within, 
would  have.eflijcted  their  purpose.  She  fastened  and  hehl  the  <h)or,  while 
ull  the  others  esca|ie<l  unobserved.  Hopehood  and  his  companion  hewed 
<lown  the  <loor,  and  knocke«l  the  girl  on  the  head,  and,  otherwise  wounding 
her,  lell  her  for  dr^ad.  They  took  two  children,  which  a  f'^nce  had  kept  from 
escaping.  One  they  killed,  the  other  they  carried  off  alive.  The  yoiuig 
woman  recovered,  and  was  entirely  well  aOcrwards. 

One  of  the  most  imporUmt  actions  in  which  H)pehood  wns  engaged  was 
that  against  Salmon  Falls  in  New  Ham|ishire,  which  is  minutely  detailed  by 
Charlevoix,  from  whose  history  wc  translate  as  follows.  Three  expeditions  had 
lieen  set  on  loot  by  (loveruor  Fronlennc,  the  troops  for  which  had  l»een  raised 
at  three  places,  IVlontreal,  Three  Rivers,  and  (.iiiebock.  Those  raised  at 
Three  Rivers  were  ordered  against  New  Fnglaiid  ;  and  such  was  the  insig- 
nificance of  that  place,  that  but  .^2  men  could  be  raised,  including  5  Algon- 
quins  and  20  Sokukis :  these  Indians  hiid  lately  returned  from  an  eastern 
expcdhion.     They  had  at  their  head  one  of  the  olficers  of  the  colony,  to 

*  Mniiuscript  Idler  wrilicii  al  llie  lime  by  Church,  and  sent  lo  Governor  Hutckley  of 
Plimoiuh. 

t  Harris,  in  liis  V'ova^cs,  ii.  302,  wlio  says  lie  was  a  Huron ;  but  as  lie  ciles  no  authorities 
»'e  know  Qol  how  he  raine  hv  his  inlornialion. 
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wliom  could  l)e  iiitnistc*!  the  execution  of  lui  euti;r|)ri.se  of  such  a  nature, 
witli  the  <rn;atest  (•oiitidtiice  ;  siicii  is  the  testimony  which  Count  Fronlennc 
gave  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  at  the  time  to  M.  de  Stignday.  That  officer 
was  the  Sieur  Htrtd.  In  the  small  company  which  he  connnantleil,  he  had 
three  of  his  sons  and  two  of  his  nephews ;  viz.  The  Sieur  Crevitr,  Lord 
of  S.  I'Vaiicois,  and  the  Sieur  Galineau. 

lie  left  riuee  Rivers  the  28  January  ]G90,  proceeding  direetly  soutli  into 
tlie  country,  leaving  Lake  Champlain  to  liis  left,  then  turning  to  theeast,  an<i 
after  a  long  and  rugged  march  he  arrived  on  the  27  *  March,  near  Salmon 
Falls,!  which  he  had  reconnoitred  by  his  sj)ies.  He  then  divided  his  men 
in'.o  three  compaifus ;  the  first,  composed  of  J5  men,  was  ordered  to  attack 
a  large  Ibrtified  house.  The  second,  consisting  of  11  men,  was  ordered  to 
seize  upon  a  Ibrt,  defended  by  four  hastion.s.  The  third,  which  Htrld  com- 
manded in  person,  marched  to  attack  a  still  greater  fijrt,  which  was  delendt.'d 
hy  cannon.  All  was  e.xecuted  with  a  conduct  and  bravery  which  astonisheii 
the  Knglish,  who  made  at  fii*st  stout  resistance ;  but  tliey  could  not  with- 
sUnid  the  tire  of  the  assailants:  the  bravest  were  cut  to  j»ieces,t  and  the 
H'st,  to  the  number  of  .54,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Jt  cost  the  victors 
hut  one  Frenchman,  who  had  his  thigh  broken,  and  who  die«l  the  next  day  : 
'27  houses  were  reduced  to  ash 6s,  and  2000  §  domestic  animals  i)erished  in 
the  barns,  which  had  been  set  on  fire, 

Salmon  Falls  was  but  six  leagues  from  a  great  town  called  Pascataqua,|j 
from  whence  men  enough  might  be  sent  to  swallow  up  Htrtd,  and  cut  oft 
his  retreat.  In  fact,  u|)on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  two  savages  gave 
notice  tliat  200 II  English  were  advancing  to  attack  tliem.  Herld  exj)ected 
it,  and  had  taken  his  mea.sm-es  to  frustrate  those  of  his  enemy.  He  drew 
up  his  men  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  edge  of  a  river,**  over  which  there 
was  a  very  narrow  bridge,  one  extremity  of  which  he  had  secured,  and  it 
was  impossible  lor  the  English  to  come  upon  him  at  any  other  point.  They, 
however,  attempted  it,  despising  the  small  numbers  of  the  French,  whom 
they  engaged  with  great  confidence.  Herld  suffered  them  to  advance  with- 
out firing  a  gun,  and  all  at  once  fell  upon  them,  sword  in  hand ;  8  were 
killed  and  10  wounded  in  the  first  shock,  and  the  rest  fled  with  precipita- 
tion, ff  He  lost  in  this  encounter  the  brave  Crevitr,  his  nephew,  and  one  of 
the  Sokokis.  La  Fresnitre,  his  elder  son,  was  shot  in  the  knee;  the  scm*  of 
which  wound  lie  bore  for  50  years.  \X 

As  Htrtd  §§  was  returning  to  Canada,  he  fell  in  with  another  party  of  his 
countrymen,  which  proved  to  be  that  raised  at  Quebec,  before  mentioned, 
under  M.  dt  PortrKilf,^^  and  with  him  agreed  U|)on  an  exjiedition  against 

*  Itelknap.  Hist.  N.  H.  i.  1.32.  following  Mather,  Magnalia,  vii.  G8,  dntes  this  alTair  18 
MarrU  :  there  is  in  reality  no  error,  allowing  for  the  (lifTereiicc  of  stvie,  (except  one  day;)  tlio 
Kn^-jisih  not  yei  havnig  adopted  the  Gregorian  lueihud,  which  the  French  had. — S>ee  JiooK  II 
Cap.  li. 

\  I'ri^s  il'nne  bourffaile  .Ang-loise.  appellee  F^nentels. 

X  Abotii  30  were  killed,  according  to  lietknap,  Hist.  N.  l\.  i.  132. 

^  Charlevoix  has  been  niisconsiriied  by  some  authors,  and  made  to  say  2000  head  of  cattle 
vere  burned. — See  Williamson,  Hist.  Maine,  i.  619,  who  probably  did  not  refer  to  the  text  of 
Charlevoix,  or  perhaps  used  an  exceptionable  translation.  "  Ueitx  vtiUe  pieces  de  betaU  peri' 
rent  dans  les  etahles,  oil  I'on  avoit  mis  le/eu."     IVonvelle  Prance,  ii.  51. 

Il  Seinentcls  n'etoit  qu'a  six  lieuJ^s  d'une  assez  grosse  bourgade  de  la  Nouvclle  Anglcterre, 
noinmoe  I'escadonH.     Aoitvelle  France,  ii.  31. 

H  "  About  140  men."     Belknap,  ii.  132. 

**  Wooster's  River,  in  Berwick.     Ibid. 

tt  The  English  advanced  with  great  intrepidity,  and  a  warm  engagement  ensued,  which 
lasted  till  night,  when  they  retired  with  the  loss  of  four  or  five  killed,     tlrid. 

XX  Tlie  Knglish,  although  warned  by  the  fate  of  Schenectaday,  "  dreamt,"  says  Mather,  "  that 
while  the  deep  snow  of  the  winter  continued,  they  were  safe  enough;  but  this  proved  as  vain 
3S  a  dream  of  a  dry  summer.  On  March  18,  the  French  and  Indians,  beinsr  half  one,  half 
I'oihor,  half  Iiidianised  French,  and  ha-lf  Frenchified  Indians,  commanded  by  Monsieur  Artel 
and  Hoop-Hood,  fell  suddenly  upon  Salmon-falls,"  &c.     Magnalia,  vii.  (58. 

«^S^  The  Knglish  called  him  Artel,  as  his  name  was  pronounced.     .Sec  Magnalia,  ibid. 
II  The  French  wrote  English  names  queer  enough,  but  really  T  should  be  sadly  puzzled  to 
which  should  laugh  at  the  other  :  however,  modern  writers  slioulil  nnl  copv  old  errors  of 
i^iorance.     It  is  easy  to  see  how  we  come  by  the  name  of  Burneffr  in  our  Histoiies  of  Nerf 
hngland. — See  Hist.  Maine,  i.  G2I. 
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f.'nsco.  As  Porlneuf  iiiurcliPiI  tlirongli  the  country  of  the  Abenakis,  maiij 
of  tiieiii  joiiifd  him,  uiid  lie  came  into  the  neighhorhood  of  Casco,  accent- 
ing lo  ilie  Frencii  account,  on  the  25  May.  On  tlielbliowing  niglit,  he  jire- 
pared  an  amhusii,  and  towards  morning  an  Enghsinnan  fell  into  it  and  was 
killed.  The  Indians  then  raised  the  \var-wlioo|),  and  about  noon  50  English 
marched  out  Irom  tiie  garrison  to  learn  what  was  the  occasion  of  it;  they 
made  no  discovery  until  tliey  were  within  a  few  jiaces  of  the  ambush,  when 
they  were  fired  upon  :  and  belbre  they  could  resist  were  fallen  upon  by  the 
French  and  Indians  witii  their  swords  and  tomahawks  with  great  slaughter: 
hut  lour  escaped,  and  these  were  bjidly  wounded. 

The  English  seeing  now  they  must  stand  a  siege,  abandoned  four  garri- 
sons, and  all  retired  into  one,  which  was  provided  with  ca)uion.  Belbre  these 
were  aimndoneii,  an  att;u-.k  wu»  made  Ufton  one  of  them,  ui  which  the 
French  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  one  Indian  killetl  and  one  French- 
man woiuided.  Portneuf  l»cgan  now  to  doubt  of  his  ability  to  take  Casco, 
tearing  the  issue  ;  lor  his  commission  only  ordered  him  to  lay  waste  the 
English  settlements,  and  not  to  attem|)t  fortified  places;  but  in  tiiis  dilemma 
Herltl  and  Hohkuoou  arriveiL*  It  was  now  determined  to  j)ress  the  siege. 
In  the  deserted  forts  they  found  all  the  necessjiry  tools  lor  carrying  on  the 
work,  and  they  began  a  mine  within  50  feet  of  the  fort,  under  a  steep  bank, 
which  entirely  protected  them  from  its  guns.  The  English  l>ecame  dis- 
couraged, and  on  the  28 1  3Iay  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
There  were  70  men,  and  probably  a  much  greater  nunil>er  of  women  and 
rhildreii.  All  of  whom,  except  Capt^iin  Z>atnis,  who  connnanded  the  garrison, 
and  three  or  four  othei's,  were  given  uj)  to  the  Indians,  who  murdered  most 
of  them  in  their  cruel  manner;  and  if  the  accounts  l>e  true,  Hopehood 
excelled  all  other  savages  in  acts  of  cruelty.  In  the  cotu'se  of  the  same 
month,  with  a  small  party  he  fell  upon  Fox  Point,  in  New  Hampshire,  killed 
aUtut  fourteen  persons,  and  carried  away  six,  after  burning  severtd  houses. 
This  was  as  easily  done,  says  Cotton  Mather,  \  "  as  to  have  s|>oiled  an  ordinary 
hen-roost."  Two  companies  of  English  soon  collected  and  pursue4l  them ; 
canie  up  with  them,  killed  some,  an<l  recovered  considerable  plmnler.  In 
this  action  Hopehood  was  woimded,  and  lost  his  gun.  § 

Many  were  the  horrid  acts  of  iKirbarity  inflicted  on  the  |)risoneri  tjiken 
at  this  time.  Not  long  after  this,  Hopeliood  went  to  the  westwartl,  "  with  a 
design,  says  Mather,  to  bewitch  another  crew  at  Aquadocta  into  his  assist- 
ance." The  Indians  of  Canada  and  the  Five  Nations  were  then  at  war. 
and  he  Iwiing  in  their  country,  was  met  by  some  of  the  Canada.  Indians, 
who,  taking  him  to  be  of  the  Inxpiois  nation,  slew  him  and  many  of  his 
companions,  lie  hud  ijeen  once  a  captive  to  the  English,  and  served  a  time 
in  Boston  as  a  slave.  There  appears  to  have  l»een  another  Nerigwok  <'hief 
of  the  sjiine  name,  who  treate«l  with  Covernor  Dudley  at  Casco,  in  170^3.  \ 

We  have,  in  narrating  the  events  in  the  life  of  Mmiokawando,  noticed  the 
voyage  of  Major  IValdron  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine,  which  was  at  the 
close  of  Philip's  war.  How  much  treachery  was  manifested  at  that  time  by 
the  Indians,  which  caused  the  English  to  massacre  many  of  them,  we  shall 
not  take  upon  us  to  declare;  yet  this  we  should  bear  in  mind,  that  we  have 
only  the  acc«)imt  of  those  who  performed  the  tragedy,  and  not  that  of  those 
who  Kiiflere*!  in  it 

Captain  Charles  Frost,  of  Kittery,  was  with  Waldron  upon  that  expedition, 
and,  next  to  him,  a  principal  actor  in  it;  and,  like  him,  was  killed  by  the 
Indians  afterwards.  ||  Mr.  Hidittard  gives  this  account  of  his  taking  a  noted 
warrior  !is  follows: — "  Capt.  Frost  st-ized  an  Indian  cidlcd  Megunnnparj,  u 
notorious  rogue,  that  had  l)een  in  arms  at  Connecticut  last  June,  at  tlie  falls, 

*  Afat/otnirtinilo  was  also  at  llie  taking  of  Casco,  as  were  llie  Doneijs  and  the  Higiifrt 
IHiggiiis]  Capiain  Uaris's  i\ar.  in  3  Coll.  Mas.  Ili<ri.  Soc.  101.  5. — Hnpehood  had  lieeii  taken 
prisoner,  aiul  lic-ld  as  a  hostage,  witli  about  a  dozen  others,  and  was  set  at  lil>erty  by  Aitdros 
lonie  time  iK'fere.     Ibid. 

t  'I'his  a^ff-es  with  the  F.iijjlish  accounts,  abating  10  days,  as  observed  in  a  note  on  the  last  page 

I  Moipialia  ('hrist.  Americana,  b.  vii.  73. 

!'  Am  heathen  hidian  w«miIi1  railier  part  with  his  liead  than  with  liis  gun."    Loslne',  ii.  214 
At  nls  iiative  olacc,  4  July,  IC'JT.     MS.  letter  of  John  Farnier,  Esq. 
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and  saw  that  brave  and  resolute  Capt.  Tximer,  wlien  lie  was  slain  ahoui 
Green  River;  and  lielp(Ml  to  kill  Thomas  Bracket*  at  Casoo,  [1  Itli]  August 
last,  [l(j7(i.j  And  with  the  help  of  Lieut.  JViUter,  according  to  the  major's 
order,  carried  him  ahoard  "  tiieir  vessel.  "  liy  tliis  time,"  the  same  autlinr 
continue.s,  ".some  of  the  soldiers  wore  got  ashore,  and  instantly,  according 
to  their  major's  command,  pursued  liie  enemy  towards  their  canoes.  In  the 
chase,  several  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  whose  bodies  these  [soldier.^]  fouuM 
nt  their  retiu'n,  to  the  mnnlier  of  seven  ;  amongst  whom  was  Mnttahando 
the  sjigamore,  with  an  old  powow,  to  whom  the  Devil  had  revealed,  as  some- 
times he  did  to  Sard,  that  on  the  same  day  he  shouhl  be  with  him  ;  fcir  he 
liad  a  little  before  told  the  Indians,  that  within  two  days  the  Knglish  would 
come  an<l  kill  them  all,  which  was  at  the  very  satne  time  verified  upon 
himself"  Here  we  must  acknowledge,  notvvitlisUmding  our  grt.at  respect 
for  this  author,  that  his  commentary  upon  that  passage  w.ns  rather  gratuitous. 
!le  might  have  considered  tliat  Sauls  among  the  English  would  not  be  want- 
ing of  whom  parallels  might  be  made.  Indeed,  the  historian  of  Kankanui^us 
niiglit  say  the  Devil  was  less  deceitful  with  this  powwow  tlian  lie  was  alter- 
wards  in  the  case  of  Major  Waldron. 

The  Knglish  took  much  plunder  from  ,the  Indians  at  this  time,  among 
which  were  about  1000  lbs.  of  dried  beef,  and  various  other  commodities. 
Megunnewai/,  after  having  fallen  into  their  hands  as  we  have  sailed,  was  shot 
without  ceremony. 


ciiaptj:r  ex. 

itoMAXEEN — Trearhery  of  the  lohitr.s  towards  him — Is  imprisoned  at  Boston — Sarcs 
the  life  of  a  female  cuiUice — Ciijiturcs  Siir.o — Is  hilled — AaRUHi*  ivikwabkmt — 
His  cajilure  and  death — Ecf.kkmkt — Seized  at  Pcmmaquid — Darbarously  mur- 
dhrcd — Treachery  of  Chuhli — Its  requital — Captain  T'om — Surprises  Hinnpton — 
Don  V — His  fort  captured  liyColonel  Church — Eveiitsuf  Church's  expedition — Captain 
SiMMU — Treats  with  the  English  at  Casco — His  speech — Wattanummon — Captain 
Samuec. — His  fisht  at  Daauiris  Cove — IIkoan — One  of  the  name  harbarottsly  dr.- 
stroi/ed  liij  the  whites — Moco — IVestbrooli  I/urns  JVerigwoh — Some  account  of  the. 
Jesuit  liasle — .Moalton's  expedition  to  J\'cri<rwok — Death  of  Miirrg — Death  of  Father 
liasle — JVolir.e  of  Moalton — Charlevoix's  account  of  this  affair — Paugiis — liounli) 
offered  for  Indian  scalps — Captain  John  Ijovewell' s  first  expedition— tils  second 
hunt  for  Indians — Falls  in  with  I'aucjus — Fights  him,  and  is  slain — Purticalurs  of 
the  affair — Incidents — Songs  composed  on  the  event. 

We  will  continue  here  our  catjdogue  of  eminent  chiefs  of  the  east,  which, 
tlioiigh  a  remote  section,  has  no  less  claim  than  any  other;  and  the  first  of 
them  which  we  shall  introduce  was  called,  by  the  whites, 

lioMAZF.KN,  who  was  a  sa(dieni  of  a  tribe  of  the  Canibas,  or  Kenneljeckf, 
whose  residence  was  at  an  ancient  seat  of  sjigamores,  iijton  a  river  bearing 
their  name,  at  a  place  called  jVoraV/ijeiwcAr.  f  \W\\ex\wr  liomazeen  were  the 
leader  in  the  attack  upon  Oyster  River  in  New  Hampshire,  (Jroton  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  many  other  jdaces,  about  the  year  ](I!)4,  we  cannot  determine, 
but  Hidchinson  says  he  was  "a  principal  actor  in  the  carnage  upon   the 

*  He  was  l>r<itlicr  to  Anthonir,  and  wa<  killed  llie  11  Aiij^^iist,  as  wo  liavo  nionlionod  in  our 
aiToniit  of  . *!(/"""(.  Tiiosp  liidiniis,  or  SOI1U- of  llipir  parly  jlluil  citoUirfil  A 'ithotty  Uracfcet] 
wont  over  upon  the  nock,  whore  tiiey  sliol  Jolui  Miniiiry  and  Isimc  l\  akely.  'I'liroo  men,  who 
were  goinjf  to  reap  at  Aiillwnij  /i;i»f^c/'s,  haviiis  heard  from  Miinjoy  and  ll'ciWy  of  the  Irans- 
acfion  there,  loft  them  to  return,  when,  hoariii"  the  pnis,  they  turned  towards  llionuis  Jlnjcket's, 
who  lived  near  Clark's  Point,  where  ihey  had  left  their  canri*!,  having  probaMy  crtissed  over 
from  I'lirpooduck.  Here  they  saw  Thomits  liracket  shot  down,  and  his  wile  and  rhildren 
taken;  they  tlien  made  their  escape  to  J/hw/oi/'s  •jarrisoii,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  neck,  which 
had  become  a  place  of  refuse.  liV/Z/.v's  Hist,  i'oriland,  i.  14-i. — This  was  an  extensive  depre- 
dation, 34  persons  havinjr  been  killed  aii<l  carried  into  captivity. 

t  Nerigvwk  is  believed  to  be  the  most  proper  way  of  spellinjj  the  name  of  tliis  place,  as 
agreeiii';  best  with  its  orthoepy  ;  at  least,  with  that  heard  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  at  thii 
day,  as  peononnced  by  the  oldest  iuliabitants.  It  is  a  delightful  place,  and  will  be  b»  ud  eit» 
where  described. 
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English,"  after  the  treaty  which  he  ha<l  made  with  Governor  Ph'ps,  in  IGTUi. 
In  1(>U4,  he  came  to  the  ibrt  at  l'eninia<|iii)i  with  a  flag  of  trnee,  ami  was 
treacherously  seized  hy  tliose  who  coniinanded,  and  sent  prisoner  to  JJoston, 
where  lie  reniaiised  some  months,  in  a  loathsome  j)rison.  Jn  170(i,  new  bar- 
barities were  committed.  Clielmslbrd,  SndlnnT,  Oroton,  Exeter,  Dover,  an<l 
many  other  places,  snflered  more  or  less.*  Many  captives  were  taken  and 
carried  to  Canada,  and  many  killed  on  the  way.  A  poor  woman,  one  Rebecca 
Taylor,  who  had  arrived  at  the  River  St  Lawrence,  was  al>ont  to  be  hanged 
by  her  master,  an  "overgrown  Indian,"  named  Sampson.  The  limb  of  the 
tree  on  which  lie  was  executing  his  ]iur])ose  gjive  way,  and,  while  he  was 
making  u  second  attempt,  Bnmazten  happened  to  be  passing,  and  res- 
cued her. 

We  hear  of  him  just  after  the  death  of  ^rruhaicikicabemt,  in  October. 
1710,  when  he  fell  upon  Saco  with  GO  or  70  men,  and  killed  several  people 
and  carried  away  some  captives.  He  is  mentioned  as  a  "  notorious  Jiellow," 
snd  yet  but  lew  of  his  acts  are  U])on  record.  Some  time  after  the  peace  of 
1701,  it  seemed  to  \te  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  Bomazeai,  and  another 
principal  chief,  who  said  the  French  friars  were  urging  them  to  break  their 
union  with  the  English,  "  tit/  thxit  they  had  made  no  impression  on  them,  for 
they  ivert  as  Jinn  as  the  mountains,  and  shoxdd  contin  lie  so  as  long  as  the  sun  and 
moon  endured."  On  |>eace  being  made  known  to  the  Indians,  as  having  taken 
place  between  the  French  and  English  nations,  they  came  into  Casco,  wiih 
a  flag  of  truce,  and  soon  after  conchuled  a  treaty  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
tlate«l  18  Jidy,  1713.     Bomazeen's  name  and  mark  are  to  this  treaty. 

When  Captain  Moullon  was  sent  up  to  Nerigwok,  in  1724,  they  fell  in  witii 
Bonwzeen  about  Taconnet,  where  they  shot  him  as  he  was  escaping  through 
the  river.  Near  the  town  of  Nerigwok,  his  wife  and  daughter  were,  in  a 
barbarous  nsanner,  flred  ui)on,  the  daughter  killed,  and  the  mother  taken. 

We  purposely  omit  Dr.  C  Mather's  accotmt  of  Bomazeen^s  conversation 
with  a  minister  of  Boston,  while  a  prisoner  there,  which  amounts  to  little 
else  than  his  recounting  some  of  the  extravagant  notions  which  the  French 
of  Canada  had  made  many  Indians  I>elieve,  to  their  great  detriment,  as  he 
said  ;  as  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  French  man,  and  the  Virgin  Man/  a  French 
woman  ;  that  the  French  gave  them  poison  to  drink,  to  inflame  them  against 
the  English,  which  made  them  run  mad.  We  hear  of  others,  who,  to  excite 
them  against  the  English,  endeavored  to  make  them  believe,  among  other 
absurdities,  that  they  put  Jesus  Christ  to  (!eath  in  London. 

Arruha  wiKWABKMT,  jiist  mentioned,  was  a  sitchem  of  the  s;une  tribe,  and 
was  sai<l  to  be  of  Norri<lgewock  also.  We  can  find  but  very  few  particuLini 
of  him,  but,  from  the  fate  he  met  with,  it  is  presumed  he  had  been  very 
instrumental  in  continuing  or  bringing  about  the  eastern  war  of  1710.  In 
that  year,  C<»lonel  If'alton  made  an  expedition  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine 
with  17U  men.  As  they  were  encam|>ed  upon  an  island,  the  smoke  of  their 
fires  dec«»yetl  s<»me  of  the  Indians  into  their  hands,  among  whom  was  ^iru- 
hatcikwabemt.  Penhallow  says,  he  was  "an  active,  IkjM  fellow,  and  one  of  an 
undaunted  s])irit:  for  when  they  asked  him  several  tpiestions,  he  made  them 
no  reply,  and  when  they  threatened  him  with  death,  he  laughed  at  it  mth  ton- 
tempt!  At  which  they  tlelivered  him  up  imio  our  friemlly  Indians,  who  soon 
became  his  executioners.  Hut  wnen  the  sipiaw  s;iw  the  destiny  of  her 
husband,  she  became  more  flexible,  and  freely  «liscovere«l  where  each  party 
of  them  encamped."  The  savage  perpetmtors  of  this  act  called  themselves 
Christian  warriors!  and  it  must  he  acknowledged  that  civilization  gains 
nothing  in  contrasting  the  conduct  of  the  whiles,  under  H'allon,  and  that 
of  Bomazeen  towards  a  captive,  just  related. 

EuF.REMKT,  as  We  have  seen,  was  chief  sachem  of  Kennebeck  in  IfiDO, 
«n«l  his  principal  resi«lence  appears  to  have  been  at  Machias.  This  chief^ 
and  I loM^iin,  with  three  or  four  others,  having  l>een  invited  to  a  conference  at 
iVnnMa<|uid,  wc-re  treacherously  murdered  there,  10  February,  IGOG.  Tlieir 
8ci/ure  and  murder  could  not  have  been  outdone,  by  the  greatest  barbarians, 

•  Boinazeen  was  supposed  to  have  led  the  party  llial  altarked  the  sou  li  part  of  O;  star  Riv«.r, 
now  Durliain,  in  wliicii  10  persons  were  killed.     This  was  on  iT?  Auril 
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for  faithlessness;  an<l  we  shall  learn  that  its  aiitl  or  paid  for  it  in  due  time 
with  his  life,  VVe  are  not  disposed  to  ad<l  to  tiansactions  whirh  are  in 
themselves  snfliciently  liorrihie,  hut  we  will  ventute  to  give  the  account  ui 
we  find  it  in  Dr.  C.  Mather's  decemiium  hcduosum: — * 

"Let  ns,  helore  the  year  he  quite  gone,  see  some  vengeance  taken  upon 
the  heads  in  the  ho^ist  of  the  wicked.  Know  then,  rearler,  that  Capt.  March 
])etitioning  to  he  dismisse<l  from  his  command  of  the  fort  at  Pemmaquid, 
one  Chub  snccee<led  liiin.  Tiiis  Chub  found  an  opportunity,  in  a  ])retty 
chubbed  manner,  to  kill  the  famous  Edgeremet  and  Menquid,  a  couple  of 
jtrincipai  sagamores,  with  one  or  two  other  Indians,  on  a  Lord's  day.  Sonio 
that  well  enough  liked  the  thi7ig  which  was  now  done,  did  not  altogether 
like  the  manner  of  doing  it,  because  tiiere  was  a  pretence  of  treaii/  between 
Chub  and  the  sagamores,  whereof  he  took  his  advantage  to  lay  violent  haudd 
on  them." 

Tims  the  manner  is  seen  in  which  this  horrid  and  cold-blooded  act  is 
related  !  !  Few  are  the  instances  that  we  meet  with  in  history,  where  hutian 
treachery,  as  it  is  termed,  can  go  before  this.  The  reverend  author  adds,  "  If 
there  were  any  unfair  dealing  (which  I  know  not)  in  this  action  of  Chub, 
there  will  be  another  February  not  far  off,  whereiji  the  rti'eng"er*  of  Woo(/ will 
take  their  satisfaction.^^  Jiy  this  innuendo,  what  befell  Captain  Chubb  after- 
wards is  miderstood,  and  of  which  we  shall  i)resently  give  an  account 

'J'he  point  of  land  called  Trolfs  JVeck,  in  Woolwich,  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
was  sold,  in  1685,  by  Egerbmet  and  several  other  sachems.  In  1()93,  on  the 
11  August,  with  12  other  chiefs,  he  made  a  treaty  f  with  Sir  Wiiliam  Phips,  at 
I'enunaquid,  to  which  their  names  stood  as  follows,  and  without  marks,  in 
the  printed  account. 

EllGEREMETT.  WeBENES. 

IMaoockawando.  Awansomeck. 

Wassambomet  of  J^'orndgwock.  Robin  Doney. 

Wenobson  of  leconnd,  in  behalf  Madaumbis. 

of  IMoxus.  J'AquAiiARET,  oHios  Nathameu 

Kette RRAMOGis  o/"  wVarnWg'it'OcA.  John  Hornybrook. 

Auanquid  of  Penobscot.  John  Bagatawawongo,  aliat 
IJoMASEE.N.  Sheepscott  Johru 

NiTAWEMET.  Phill.  Dunsakis,  Squaw,  in- 

terpreters. 

Before  this,  in  1091,  "New  England  being  quite  out  of  breath," says  I>r. 
C  Mather,  a  treaty,  or  truce,  was  entered  into  between  the  eastern  sachema 
mnl  Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  Totonsend,  of  Boston,  and  others  of  the  eastern 
coast,  at  Sagadahock.  Here  ten  captives  were  given  up  by  them,  and  the 
English  gave  up  eight  ca[)tive  Indians.  One  was  a  woman  by  the  name  of 
Hull,  who  ha<l  been  of  great  service  to  them,  having  written  letters  on 
various  occasions,  such  as  their  afi'airs  required,  and  with  whom  they  re- 
gretted much  to  part.  Another  was  J\'alhaniei  ffTiite,  who  h.'ul  been  IioiukI 
and  tortured  in  a  wretched  manner.  His  ears  were  cut  off,  and,  instead  of 
food,  he  was  forced  to  eat  them,  after  which,  but  for  tliis  time  y  treaty,  the 
sentence  of  burning  would  have  been  executed  u])on  him.  This  tnic« 
stipulated  that  no  hurt  should  be  done  the  English  imtil  May,  1G{)2,  and  that, 
on  the  first  of  that  mouth,  they  would  deliver,  at  Wells,  all  English  captives 
in  their  hands,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  woidd  inform  of  any  ])lots  that  they 
miglit  know  of  tlie  French  against  the  English.  Egeremet  being  the  chief 
sachem,  and  most  forward  in  this  business,  Dr.  Mother  utters  his  contempt 
for  him  by  saying,  "To  this  instrument  were  set  the  paws  of  Egeremet,  and 
five  more  of  their  sagamores  and  noblemen."  | 

This  treaty  may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Collections  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Soc, 
but  is  dated  one  year  earlier  tiian  it  is  in  the  Magnalia.  The  fact  that  it  waa 
made  upon  the  water,  as  Dr.  C.  Mather  says,  and  as  we  have  quoted  in  tha 
life  of  Madokaivando,  api)ears  fi'om  tlie   last  paragraph  of  that  instrumeu^ 

*  Magnalia,  b.  yii.  89.  j  It  may  be  seca  in  the  Magnalia,  vii.  85 

1  Masiialia  Christ.  Americana,  book  vii.  art.  xxviii.  p.  94. 
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which  is  in  these  words: — "Signed  and  sealed  interchangeahly,  upon  the 
water,  in  canoes,  at  Sackatehock,  when  the  ivind  bleic."  It  was  headed,  "  At  a 
treaty  of  i)eace  with  tlie  eastward  Indian  enemy  sagamores."  The  other  fi\>! 
saciiems,  beside  Es^eremel,  were  ToquelmiUy  Watumhoml,  fValomhavid,  li'ulumbt^ 
[Worombos,\  and  John  Hawkins,  [or Ka7ikamagns.]  The  phices  for  whidi  th(;y 
stipulated  are,  according  to  the  treaty, "  Pennecook,Winnepisseo(keege,  Ossepe, 
Pigwocket,  Amoscongen,  Peciiepscut,  Keimebeck  River,  and  all  other  places 
adjacent,  within  the  territory  and  dominions  of  the  above-named  saganioreK'' 
The  witnesses  were,  Dewando,  [the  same  called  Miwando,  by  Penhallow 
j)rohably,]  JVtd  Higon,  John  Alden,  jr.,  and  Mathaniel  Jilden. 

The  next  year,  Egeremet  was  with  Madokaivando,  Moxus,  and  a  body  of 
French  under  Labrocre,  and  made  the  notable  attack  upon  the  garrison  at 
Wells,  vdiich  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  last  chapter. 

We  will  now  inform  the  reader  of  the  wretciied  fate  of  Captain  Pasco  Chub. 
It  was  not  long  after  he  committed  the  bloody  deed  of  killing  the  Indian  sag- 
amores, before  he  and  the  fort  were  taken  by  the  French  and  Indians.  He 
was  exchanged,  and  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  suffered  much  disgrace 
for  his  treachery  with  the  Indians.*  He  lived  at  Andover  in  Massachusetts, 
whei-e  about  30  Lidians  made  an  attack  in  1(598,  on  122  February,  in  which 
he,  with  others,  was  killed,  and  five  were  captivated.  It  was  not  thought  that 
they  expected  to  find  him  there;  but  when  they  found  they  had  killed  him 
it  gave  them  as  much  joy,  says  Hutchinson,  "  as  the  destruction  of  a  whole 
town,  because  they  hatl  taken  their  beloved  vengeance  of  him  for  his  perfidy 
and  ()arbarity  to  their  countrj'men."  They  shot  him  through  several  times 
lifter  he  was  dead. 

In  his  characteristic  style,  Mr.  Oldmixon  speaks  of  this  event.f  He  says, 
"Nor  must  we  forget  Chub,  the  false  wietch  who  surrendered  Pemmaquitl 
Fort.  The  governor  kept  him  under  examination  some  time  at  Boston,  and 
then  dismissed  him.  As  he  was  going  to  his  house,  at  Andover,  the  Indians 
surprised  him  and  his  wife,  and  massacred  them  ;  a  just  reward  of  his  trea- 
son." The  author,  we  think,  should  have  added,  according  to  the  jurispru- 
dence of  savages. 

The  most  favorable  accoimt  given  of  the  conduct  of  Chub,  and  indeed  the 
only  one,  follows :  "  An  Indian  sagamore's  son  ap|)eared  with  a  flag  of  truce,  antl 
Capt.  Chid)  went  out  to  them  without  arms,  man  for  man.  An  Indian  asked  for 
rum  and  tobacco:  the  ca]ttain  said,  'A'b;  it  is  Sabbath  dtn/.^  They  said, 
•  IVe  tvill  have  rum,  or  we  will  have  rum  and  you  too.^  Two  Indians  laid  hold  on 
the  cai)tain.  Then  he  called  to  his  men,  to  fall  on,  for  God's  sake.  Tlieii  he 
made  signs  to  his  men,  to  come  from  the  fort.  One  of  the  J3ngli«h  ha<l  a 
hatchet  under  his  coat,  took  it  out  and  killed  an  Indian ;  an(l  then  ours 
killed  two  more  Indians,  and  took  another  alive,  and  wounded  another,  sup- 
posed mortally.  Then  many  of  the  enemy  c-ame  near  to  the  English,  who 
retreated  all  safe  to  the  foit."  I 

There  was  anotlicr  sagamore  of  the  same  name,  noticed  in  the  following 
wars  with  the  eastern  Indians,  whowjis  friendly  to  the  whites;  it  was  proba- 
bly he  who  sometimes  bore  tlie  name  of  Moxus. 

*  Harris's  Voyages,  ii.  306,  (cd.  1764.)  says  Chiib  was  arrested  hy  Colonel  Gediiey,  who  was 
sent  east  with  ihree  ships  of  war,  on  licariiig  of  the  siirrcixlcr  of  tlit-  fort,  and  that  no  French  or 
Indians  could  lie  found  ;  tlial  after  he  strengthened  liie  (garrison,  lie  returned  home. 

"  Col.  Gediiey  had  been  bv  land  with  500  men,  to  secure  die  eastern  frontiers.  Findin":  the 
enemy  gone,  he  strenjjtheneil  the  garrisons,  which  were  ngl  taken,  lie  also  arrested  Pasco 
ClitM,  for  surrendering'  Poinaq\nd  Fort,  while  under  his  coiinnand  in  .In!}',  and  had  him 
brought  to  Hoston.  Here  Captain  Chubb  was  confined,  till  it  was  decided  ihat  lie  sno-ild 
lo.se  bis  commission,  and  not  be  eligible  for  any  other.  This  unfortunate  man,  -viih  his  wife 
Hannah,  and  three  others,  were  killed  by  the  Indians  at  Andover,  Feb.  22,  Iti'JS  '  Rev.  Mr. 
Fell's  Annals  of  Salem. 

A  naval  force  was  sent  at  the  same  time  ;  hence  the  accounts  are  not  altogethfr  irrecon- 
cilable. Three  men-of-war  were  sent  out  in  pursuit  of  the  French,  "  but  meeting  with  con- 
trary winds,  ihev  could  never  gel  si"^ht  of  them."     Aeal,  His.  N.  Eng.  ii.  bbl, 

t  Hntisli  Empire  in  America,  i.  77,  78. 

i  Manuscript  letter  in  library  Mass.  Ilist.  Soc.  written  in  the  followinr  mcnth.  As  it  was 
uriltcii  at  a  great  distance  from  the  place,  and  from  a  ,-epori  of  the  day,  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  it.     It  may  have  been  Chub's  report  of  the  case. 
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In  the  Indian  war  of  1703,  there  was  a  great  Indian  captain  who  resided 
soniewliere  to  tlie  e.ist  of  PaKcata<iiia  River,  wlio  made  Jiis  name  dreaded 
among  tlie  settlements  in  that  region,  by  some  blootly  expeditions  witich  lie 
coiuhicted.     He  wjts  called,  hy  the  English, 

Cai'tai.n  Tom.  On  17  Aiignst  of  tins  ye.-ir,  this  daring  war-cajitain,  with 
ahont  J}0  others,  sur|)rise«l  a  part  of  Ilamjiton,  killed  five  persons,  wliereuf 
one  wiis  a  widow  Hussey, "  who  was  a  remarkable  s[)eaking  Quaker,  and  mncii 
lamented  by  lier  sect."  Alter  sucking  two  houses  near  the  garrison,  tltey 
drew  off.* 

Ulany  In<lians  Itore  the  name  of  7'omi.  Indian  Hill,  in  Newhmy,  was  owned 
hy  Great  Tom.  He  is  snpposed  to  have  l)een  the  last  Indian  |)roprielor  oi 
lands  in  that  town.  In  written  instruments,  he  styles  himself,  "  /  (ireat  Tom 
hulinnr  t 

We  eoirie,  in  the  next  jilace,  to  an  interesting  portion  of  our  eastern  history. 
It  has  been  gencjrally  su|»pos(Mi  that  the  name  Dony,  or  Doney,  was  the  name 
of  an  Indian  chief,  but  it  is  now  quite  ceitain  that  he  w.is  a  Frenchman,  wlio 
cook  up  his  residence  among  the  Indians,  as  Haron  de  St.  Casleins  did.  Tiiero 
appears  in  our  hist(»ry,  in  l(>4.'),  a  "Monsieur  Dony,"  who  had  some  difficulty 
with  Lor<I  de  la  Tom;  aitout  their  eastern  possessions,  and  he  was,  doubtless, 
tlie  same  of  whom  we  have  an  account  aflerwartis,  in  tlie  war  of  lOtK),  with 
the  eastern  Inilians.  At  this  time,  there  were  two  of  the  name  in  Maine, 
faliier  and  son.  The  son,  perhaps,  like  Casteins  the  younger,  was  half  Indian, 
but  of  this  we  are  not  sure ;  nevertheless,  to  preserve  our  narrative  of  the 
events  of  Colonel  Churches  expedition  of  1(J90,  we  shall  notice  them  among 
others. 

Church  landed  at  Maquait,  12  Septemlier,  before  day,  and,  after  a  wet. 
iiitigiiiiig  march  into  the  woods  of  about  two  days,  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  Aiulroscoggin,  came  into  the  neighborhood  of  a  fort.  They  came  uj»oii 
ain  Indian  and  his  wife  who  were  leading  two  ca|)tives ;  and  immediately  pur- 
suing and  firing  upon  them,  killed  the  Indian  woman,  who  proved  to  be  the 
wife  of  Youiifr  Doney.l  We  can  only  hope  it  was  not  their  design  thus  to  have 
killed  an  innocent  woman.  Which  party  it  was  that  fired  U|>on  them  (for  they 
divided  themselves  iiito  three)  is  unknown,  and  we  in  charity  must  suppose 
that,  at  c()nsi<lerab!e  distance,  and  in  much  confusion,  it  was  ililiicult  to  know 
an  Indian  man  from  a  woman. 

As  Church  ex|)ecte<l,  Doney  ran  into  one  gate  of  the  fort,  ajid  out  at  the 
other,  giving  the  alarm  so  erfectually,  that  nearly  all  within  it  escajied.  They 
fouiui  and  took  prisonei*s  "  but  two  men  and  a  la<l  of  alxjiu  18,  with  some 
women  and  chihiren.  Five  ran  into  the  river,  three  or  lour  of  which  were 
killed.  The  lad  of  18  made  his  esca[)e  up  the  river."  The  whole  number 
killed  in  this  action  was  "six  or  seven."  The  English  had  but  one  wounded. 
They  took  here,  at  this  time,§  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn,  guns,  and  ammu- 
nition, and  libenUed  31r8.  Hackings,  widow  of  Lieutenant  Roheii  Huckings, 
taken  at  Oyster  Ilivcr,  Mrs.  Barnard,  wife  of  Benjamin  Barnard,  of  Salmon 
I'alls,  Jlnne  Heard,  of  Coc^hcco,  a  youn"  woman,  daughter  of  one  fVillis,  of 
Oyster  River,  antl  a  boy  belonging  to  Exeter.  These  captives,  says  Churchy 
*' were  in  a  miseralile  con<litioM."  They  learned  by  them  that  most  of  their 
inen  were  gone  to  Winter  llarjK)r  to  get  provisions  for  the  liay  of  Fun«ly  In- 
dians. This  information  was  given  by  a  prisoner  taken  in  the  Ibrt,  who  also  said 
that  the  liay  of  Fiiiwly  Indians  were  to  join  them  against  the  English,  in  the 
spring.  "The  soldiei-s,  being  very  rude,  would  hanlly  spare  the  Indian's  life, 
wnile  m  examination  ;  intending,  wlien  he  had  done,  that  he  should  be  exe- 
ctited.  IJut  Cajit.  Hucking^s  wife,  and  another  woman,  down  on  their  kneea 
and  t>ecL'«d  lor  liiin.  sjiying,  that  he  had  been  a  means  of  saving  their  lives, 
(inda  great  many  more;  aiKl  had  helped  several  to  op]K)rtunities  to  run  away 
and  make  tlnjir  escajic ;  and  that  never,  since  he  came  amongst  them,  had 
fought  against  the  English,  but  being  related  to  HakhVs  ||  wife,  kept  at  the 

•  Penliallaw,  liid.  Wars,  8  ;  Fanner's  lielknap,  i.  167. 
t  Manuscript  Hist.  Newbury,  by  J.  Coffin. 
J  And  the  same  called  in  the  Mngnalia  Robin  Doney. 

^  Says  my  record,  wliich  is  a  manuscript  letter  from  Church,  written  at  that  time. 
Tlie  same  called  Kankunutsun. 
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fort  with  them,  having  been  there  two  years ;  but  his  living  w  is  to  the  west- 
ward of  Jiostoii.     So  ujioii  their  request,  liis  life  wiis  spared." 

Two  old  s(|uaws  were  left  in  the  i'ort,  |)rovided  with  provisions?,  and  instruot- 
ed  to  tell  those  who  returned  who  they  were,  and  what  they  were  determined 
to  do.  They  then  ]mX.four  or fivt  to  death,  and  (lecjunj)ed.  Those,  we  must 
suppose,  were  chiefly  women  and  children  !  "  Knocked  on  the  head  for  an  ex- 
mnple."  We  know  not  that  any  excuse  can  be  given  for  this  criminal  act;  and 
it  is  degrading  to  consider  that  the  civilized  must  be  supposed  to  imagine  that 
they  can  prevent  barbarities  by  l)eing  wretchedly  barlmrous  themselves. 

Old  Do.ney,  as  he  is  called,  was  next  to  l>e  hunted.  As  they  were  em- 
barking at  Maquait,  Mr.  Anthony  Bracket  *  came  to  the  shore  and  called  to  them 
to  take  him  on  l)oard,  which  they  did.  He  learning  that  an  English  army  was 
thereal)out,  made  his  escape  from  the  Indians,  with  whom  he  had  been  some 
time  a  prisoner.  The  fleet  now  proceeded  to  Winter  llai'bor,  from  whence 
tliey  despatched  a  detachment  of  GO  men  to  Saco  Falls.  When  they  came 
near,  tiiey  discovere<i  Doners  company  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  who 
chiefly  nmde  their  escape.  A  canoe,  with  three  Indians,  was  obsen'ed  coming 
over  the  river ;  they  did  not  see  tlie  English,  and  were  fired  upon,  and  "all 
tliree  perished."  This  gave  the  first  alarm  to  Doneifs  company.  They  did 
not,  however,  leave  their  ground  without  returning  the  fire  of  the  English,  l)y 
which  Lieutenant  Hunneivell  was  shot  through  the  thigh.t  When  the  ])arties 
lired  upon  each  other.  Old  Doney,  with  an  English  cajjtive,  was  liigher  up 
ihe  river,  who,  hearing  the  firing,  came  down  to  see  what  it  meant;  and  thus 
be  discovered  the  English  time  enough  to  esca])e.  JJoney  fled  from  the 
Ciinoe,  leaving  his  captive,  who  (uime  to  the  English.  His  name  was  Thomas 
Baker,  who  had  lived  before  at  Scarborough. 

There  were  many  other  movements  of  the  English  after  this,  in  which 
they  got  much  jdimder,  and  which  tended  to  cause  an  uneasiness  among 
them,  and  their  final  determination  to  return  home.  Church  urged  a  longer 
continuance,  but  was  outvoted  in  a  coiuicil  of  officers,  and  thus  ended  iJio 
ex])edition.  Many  in  the  country  reproached  Church  with  cowardice,  an«l 
almost  every  thing  but  what  we  shoidd  have  looked  for.  If  jjutting  to  deatli 
cafitives  had  been  the  charge,  many  might  have  accorded  Amen!  Jhit  we  do 
not  find  that  urged  against  him. 

Two  yejirs  after  this,  in  1G93,  Robin  Doney  became  reconciled  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  signed  a  treaty  with  them  at  Pemmaquid.  IJut  within  a  year  after 
he  became  suspected,  whether  with  or  without  reason,  we  know  not,  and 
c-oniing  to  the  Ibrt  at  Saco,  j»rob{il)ly  to  settle  the  difficulty,  was  Reize«l  by  tho 
t'jiglish.  What  his  fate  was  is  rather  unuerljun,  but  the  days  of  forgiveness 
and  men-y  were  not  yet. 

Among  the  chiefs  which  we  shall  next  proceed  to  notice,  tliere  were  sevo- 
Rd  of  nearly  equal  notoriety. 

Caj)Uiin  SiMMo's  name  should,  perhaps,  stjtnd  most  cons|)icuou8.  We 
shall,  therefore,  go  on  to  narrate  the  events  in  his  life,  after  a  lew  preliminary 
observations. 

Whenever  war  commenced  between  the  English  and  French  in  Europe, 
their  colonies  in  America  were  involved  in  its  calamities,  to  an  unknown  an(i 
fearful  extent.  This  was  the  asjwct  which  afliiirs  wore  in  1703.  With  the 
first  news,  therefore,  of  its  flame,  the  New  Englanders'  thoughts  were'tumed 
towards  the  Indians.  Governor  DiuUty  immediately  dcsjiatched  messengers  to 
most  of  the  eastern  tribes,  inviting  them  to  meet  him  in  council  iqion  the  pen- 
hisula  in  Falmouth,  on  the  20  June.  His  object  was  so  to  attach  them  to  tlie 
English,  that,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  between  the  rival  powers  on  this  side 
of  tlie  Atlantic,  they  would  not  take  arms  against  them.  Agreeably  to  the 
wishes  of  the  English,  a  vast  multitude  assembled  at  the  time  apiwinted 
the  chiefs  Miwando  and  Hegan  for  the  I'eiuuikooks,  Jfallanummon  for  the 
I'equakets,  .Mesambomett  and  fVexar  for  the  Androscoggins,  .Moxiis  and  Hopt' 
Aoot^  (perha|)s  son  of  him  killed  by  the  JVlohawks)  for  the  NerigAvoks,  7io?n«« 
zeen  and  Cai»tain  Samuel  for  the  Kennebecks,  and  }f  amingurd  and  Wanaduf 


•  Son  o^  Anthony,  who  was  killed  by  the  bidians,  as  we  have  related,  ante. 
t  Otficial  letter  iii  MS.  from  tlie  expedition. 
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gunbuent  for  tlie  Penobscots.  After  a  short  speech  to  them,  in  whioh  the 
governor  expressed  brollierly  affi;clion,  niul  a  deshe  to  settle  every  diHiculty 
"  which  hud  liuppeiied  since   the  lust  treuty,"    Ca})tain  Simmo  rejjlied  aa 

fullows: —  ''~— ~ 

"  /Fe  thank  ymu,  good  brother,  for  coming  so  far  to  talk  unth  xis.  It  is  a  great 
favor.  The  doiidsjly  and  darken — bid  we  still  sing  loith  love  the  songs  of  peace. 
fieJeve  my  words. — So  far  as  the    sln   is   above    the    earth   are    our 

THOUGHTS  FROM  WAR,  OR  THE  LEAST  RUPTURE  BETWEEiV  US."  * 

The  governor  was  then  presented  witli  a  belt  of  wainpnni,  was  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  what  had  been  said.  At  a  previous  treaty,  two  heaps  of  small 
(Stones  had  been  thrown  together,  near  by  the  treaty  ground,  and  called  the 
Two-brothers,  to  signify  that  the  Jndians  and  English  were  brothers,  and  were 
cbnsidered  by  the  parties  in  the  light  of  seals  to  their  treaties.  They  now 
repaired  to  tliese  hea[)s  of  stones,  and  each  increased  their  inugtiitude,  by  the 
addition  of  otiier  stones.  Tlius  was  hapjiily  terminated  this  iiinious  treaty. 
Some  parade  and  rejoicing  now  commenced,  and  a  circumstance  transpired 
which  threw  the  English  into  great  fear,  and,  i>erhaps,  greater  suspicion.  A 
grand  salute  was  to  be  fire«I  upon  each  side,  at  parting,  and  the  English,  ad- 
visedly, and  very  warily,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  in  apj)earance  com])liment- 
ary,  ex[)ressed  their  desire  tliat  the  Indians  woultl  fire  first.  The  Indians 
received  the  compliment,  and  discharged  their  guns  ;  to  their  great  surprise, 
the  English  found  they  had  l)een  loaded  with  bullets.  They  had  before 
doubted  of  their  sincerity,  but,  owing  to  this  discoveiy,  considered  their 
treacheiy  certiiin,  and  marvelled  at  their  escape.  However,  it  can  only  be 
l)resumed,  that,  according  to  the  maxim  of  tlie  whites,  the  Indians  had  come 
jirejjared  to  treat  or  fight,  as  the  case  miglit  require;  for  no  doubt  their  guna 
were  cliarged  when  tliey  came  to  the  treaty,  otherwise  why  did  they  not  fire 
upon  the  English  when  they  saluted  them  ? 

What  became  of  CupUiiii  Simmo  we  liave  as  yet  no  account.  Several  of 
the  other  chiefs  who  attended  this  council  were,  perhajjs,  equally  con- 
Bi)icuous. 

AVattanummon  being  absent  when  the  council  first  met  on  the  20  June, 
no  business  was  entered  upon  for  several  days.  However,  the  English 
afterwards  said  it  was  confirmed  that  it  was  not  on  that  account  that  they 
delayed  the  conference,  but  that  they  expected  daily  a  reinforcement  of  2(K) 
French  and  Indians,  and  then  they  were  to  seize  upon  the  English,  and 
ravage  the  country.  Whether  this  were  merely  a  rumor,  or  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Wattanummon  was  supposed 
to  have  been  once  a  Pennakook,  as  an  eminence  still  bears  his  name  al)out  a 
mile  from  the  state-house  in  New  Hampshire.f  v, 

Ca])tain  Samuel  was  an  Indian  of  great  bravery,  and  one  of  the  most  for- 
ward in  endeavoring  to  lull  the  fears  of  the  English  at  the  great  council  just 
mentioned.     What  gave  his  pretensions  the  air  of  sincerity  was  his  coming 
with  Boiiutzeen,  tmd  giving  some  information  about  the  designs  of  the  Frencli.  ^ 
They  said, 

"  Although  several  missionaries  have  come  among  tis,  serd  by  the  Frenchfriara 
to  break  the  peace  between  the  English  and  us,  yet  their  words  have  made  no  impres- 
sionupon  its.     We  are  as  firm  as  the  mountains,  and  will  so  continub, 

AS  LONG  AS  THE  SUN  AND  MOON  ENDURES." 

Notwithstanding  these  strong  expressions  of  friendship,  "within  six  weeks 
after,"  says  Penhallow,  "  the  whole  eastern  country  was  in  a  conflagration, 
no  house  standing  nor  garrison  unattacked."  The  Indians  were  no  dou1)t 
induced  to  conunit  this  depredation  from  the  influence  of  the  French,  many 
of  whom  assisted  them  in  the  work.  And  it  is  not  probable  that  tliose 
Indians  who  had  just  entered  into  the  treaty  were  'die  spectators  of  the 
scene  ;  but  who  of  them,  or  whether  all  were  engaged  ai  the  aflTair,  we  know 
not.  A  hundred  anil  thirty  people  were  said  to  have  been  killed  and  taken^ 
withhi  that  time 

Cuptjiin  Samuel  was  either  alive  20  years  after  these  transactions,  or  anoth  « 

*  This  is  Mr.  William.io'i's  version  of  the  speech,  Hist.  Maine,  ii.  35. 
t  MS.  coininuiucatioii  o{  J.  Farmer,  Esq. 


^ 
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of  the  name  made  himself  coispicuous.  In  June,  1722,  this  wanior  chief,  at 
tlie  liead  of  five  others,  boai'dt  i  Lieutenant  Tilton,  as  he  lay  at  anchor  a  fisliiug, 
near  Daniaris  Cove.  They  jiinioned  ijini  and  his  brother,  and  beat  them 
very  sorely  ;  but,  at  last,  one  got  clear  and  released  tlie  other,  wlio  tlicn  feU 
with  great  fury  upon  the  IndiiUis,  tlirew  one  overlward,  and  niortdiy  wound- 
ed two  more.*  Whether  Captiin  Scunuel  were  among  those  killed  is  not 
mentioned. 

There  was  a  Captain  iSam  in  the  wars  of  1745.  In  the  vit;inity  of  St. 
George's,  Lieutenant  Proctor,  at  the  head  of  19  militia,  had  a  skirmish  with  the 
Indiajis,  5  Sejjt.,  in  which  two  of  tlieir  leaders  were  killed,  viz.  Colonel  Morris 
and  Captain  Sam,  and  one  Colonel  Job  was  Uiken  captive ;  the  latter  beuig  sent 
to  Boston,  he  died  in  prison.  To  quiet  the  reseutment  of  his  relatives,  the 
government  made  his  widow  a  valuable  present  after  the  peace,  f 

-We  should  not,  jierhaps,  omit  to  s|>eak  se))arateiy  of  another  chief^  who 
was  present  at  the  famous  treaty  mentioned  above  ;  we  refer  to 

Hegan.  His  name  is  also  spelt  Hegon  and  Heison.  There  were  several 
of  the  name.  One,  called  Moggheigon,  son  of  n  alter,  was  a  sachem  at 
Saco,  in  l(iG4.  This  chief,  in  that  year,  sold  to  Wm.  Phillips,  "■  &  tract  of 
land,  bemg  bounded  with  Saco  River  on  the  N.  £.  side,  and  Kennebunk 
River  on  tlie  S.  W.  side."  To  extend  from  the  sea  up  Saco  River  to  Salmon 
Falls,  and  up  the  Kennebunk  to  a  point  opposite  the  former.  No  amoimt  is 
mentioned  for  which  the  land  was  sold,  but  merely  "a  certain  sum  in 
goods."  J  One  Sampson  Hegon  attended  the  treaty  of  Pemmaquid,  in  1698; 
John,  that  at  Casco,  in  1727 ;  JV«/  was  a  Pennakook ;  Walter,  brother  of 
Mog^  ;  §  The  fate  of  one  of  the  name  of  Hegon  is  remembered  among  tlie 
inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  Maine  to  this  day.  He  Avas  tied  upon  a  horse 
with  spurs  on  his  heels,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  spurs  continually  goaded 
the  animal.  When  the  horse  was  set  at  liberty,  he  ran  furiously  through  au 
orchard,  and  tlie  craggy  limbs  of  the  trees  tore  hhn  to  pieces.  Maiher,  in 
his  Decennium  Luctuosum,  ||  seems  to  confirm  something  of  the  kind, 
which  took  place  at  Casco,  in  1094,  where  the  Indians,  having  taken  some 
horses,  made  a  bridle  of  tlie  mane  an<l  tail  of  one,  on  which  "  a  son  of  the 
fiunous  Hegon  was  ambitious  to  mount."  "  But  being  a  pitiful  horseman,  he 
ordered  tliem,  for  fear  of  his  falling,  to  tie  his  legs  fast  imder  the  horse's 
belly.  No  sooner  was  this  beggar  set  on  horseback,  and  the  spark,  in  liis  own 
opinion,  thoroughly  equipjied,  but  the  nettlesome  horse  furiously  and  presently 
ran  with  him  out  of  sight  Neither  horse  nor  man  was  ever  seen  any  more. 
The  astonished  tawnies  howled  after  one  of  their  nobility,  disaj^jearing  by 
such  an  unexpected  accident  A  few  days  after,  they  found  one  of  his  legs, 
(and  that  was  all,)  which  they  buried  in  Capt  Bracket  s  cellar,  with  abimduiice 
of  lamentation." 

Here  we  cannot  but  too  plainly  discover  the  same  spirit  in  the  narrator, 
which  must  have  actuated  the  authors  of  the  deed.  He  who  laughs  at  crime 
is  a  jiarticipator  in  it — From  these,  we  pass  to  affairs  of  far  greater  notoriety 
in  our  eastern  history ;  and  shall  close  tliis  chapter  with  two  of  the  most 
memorable  events  in  its  Indian  warfare. 

MoGG,  the  chief  sachem  of  Norridgewok  in  1724,  may  very  appropri- 
ately t!tand  at  the  head  of  the  history  of  tlie  first  event  How  long  he  had 
been  sachem  at  that  period,  we  have  not  discovered,  but  he  is  mentioned 
by  the  English  historians,  as  the  old  chief  of  Norridgewok  at  that  time. 
NotAvithstanding  Mogg  was  the  chief  Indian  of  the  village  of  Nerigwok,  or, 
as  Father  Charlevoix  writes  it,  Narantsoak,  there  wjis  a  French  priest  settled 
here,  to  whom  the  Indians  were  all  devotedness;  and  it  is  l>elieved  tfiat 
they  undertook  no  eiiter})rise  without  his  knowledge  an«l  consent  The 
name  of  this  man,  according  to  our  English  authors,  was  Ball^,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  own  historian,  Charlevoix,  it  was  Rasle.^  The  depredations  of 
the  Aliehaquis,  as  these  Indians  were  called  by  tliose  who  lived  among  them, 

•  PenJiallow's  Ind.  Wars,  86.  t   ^V{lliamson'i  Hist.  Me.  ii.  241. 

t  MS.  among  the  files  in  our  State-house.  (  MS.  letter  ofJi  '.n  Farmer,  Esq 

i  Ma^alia,  vii.  87. 
1  Hisl.  Geu.  (le  la  Nouv.  Fr.  ii.  380,  et  sum. 
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were,  tfierefore,  directly  cliarped  by  the  English  upon  Father  Rash;  hence 
their  (irot  stej)  was  to  ofler  a  reward  for  his  liead.*  The  object  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Colonel  If'eslbrook,  in  17)ii2,  was  ostensibly  to  seize  U|)on  him,  but  he 
found  the  villajfe  deserte«l,  and  nothing  was  effected  by  the  expechtion  but 
the  liiirning  ol"  the  place.  Father  Rasle  was  the  last  that  left  it,  which  he 
did  at  the  same  time  it  was  entered  by  the  enemy;  liaving  first  secured  the 
sacred  vases  of  his  temple  and  the  ornameiits  of  its  altar.  The  English 
made  ijcarch  for  the  fugitives,  l»ut  without  success,  although,  at  one  time, 
the/  were  within  about  eight  feet  of  the  very  tree  tliat  screened  the  object 
f<»r  which  they  sought.  Tlius  the  French  cojisidered  that  it  was  by  a  remark- 
able interposition  of  Providence,  or,  as  Charlevoix  expresses  it, par  une  vmiii 
iTivisible,  that  Fatljer  Rasle  did  not  fall  into  their  hands. 

Determined  on  destroying  this  assemblage  of  Indians,  which  was  the 
liead-quarters  of  the  whole  eastern  country,  at  this  time,  the  Ejiglish,  tw^ 
years  alter,  1724,  sent  out  a  force,  consisting  of  208  men  antl  three  Mohawk 
Indians,  under  CapUiins  Movilon,  Haniian,  and  Bourne,  to  humble  them. 
They  came  upon  the  village,  the  23  August,  when  there  was  not  a  man  iii 
arms  to  oppose  them.  They  had  lelt  40  of  tlieir  men  at  Teconet  Fallsj 
which  IS  now  within  the  town  of  Winslow,  uj)on  the  Kennebeck,  and  about 
two  miles  below  Watei-ville  college,  upon  tlie  oi)j)osite  side  of  the  river 
The  English  had  divided  themselves  into  three  s(]uadrons:  80,  imder  Har- 
vian,  i)roceeded  by  a  circuitous  route,  thinking  to  surj)rise  some  in  their 
corn-fields,  while  MoiUton,  with  80  more,  [)roceede<l  directly  for  tlie  village, 
which,  being  surroimded  by  trees,  could  not  be  seen  until  they  were  close 
upon  it.  All  were  in  their  wigwams,  and  the  English  advanced  slowly  and 
in  perfect  silence.  When  j)retty  near,  an  Indian  came  out  of  his  wigwami 
and,  accidently  discovering  the  English,  ran  in  and  seized  his  gun,  and 
giving  the  war-whoop,  in  a.  few  minutes  the  warriors  were  all  in  arms,  and 
advan<!ing  to  meet  them.  Moxdton  ordered  his  men  not  tc  fire  until  the 
Indians  had  made  the  first  discharge.  This  order  was  obeyed,  and,  as  h^ 
expected,  they  overshot  the  English,  who  then  fired  upon  them,  in  their 
turn,  and  di<l  great  execution.  When  the  Indians  had  given  another  volley, 
they  fled  with  great  precijtitjition  to  the  river,  whitlier  the  chief  of  their 
women  and  cfiildren  had  also  fled  during  the  fight.  Some  of  the  EngUsh 
pursued  and  killed  many  of  them  \n  the  river,  and  others  fell  to  pillaging 
and  burning  the  village.  Mogg  disdained  to  fly  with  the  rest,  but  kej)t  j)Os- 
scssion  of  a  wigwam,  from  which  he  fired  upon  the  jHllagers.  In  one  of 
his  discharges  he  killed  a  Mohawk,  whose  brother  observing  it,  rushed  upon 
and  killed  him;  and  thus  ended  die  strife.  There  were  about  GO  warriors 
in  the  place,  about  one  half  of  whom  were  killed. 

The  fiimous  Rnsle  shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  from  which  he  fired  np6ii 
the  English  ;  and,  having  wounded  one.  Lieutenant /a(/«c«,f  of  Newbury,  |  burst 
open  the  door,  and  shot  him  through  the  head  ;  althougli  Moidlon  had  given 
orders  that  none  should  kill  him.  He  had  an  English  boy  with  him,  abou) 
14  jears  old,  who  had  been  taken  some  time  before  from  the  frontiers,  and 
whom  the  English  reported  Rasle  was  about  to  kill.  Great  brutality  and 
ferocity  are  chargeable  to  the  English  in  tliis  affair,  according  to  their  own 
accoimt;  such  as  killing  women  and  children,  and  scalping  and  mangling 
the  body  of  Father  Rasle. 

There  was  liere  a  handsome  church,  with  a  bell,  on  which  the  Englisli 
connnitted  a  double  sacrilege,  first  robbing  it,  then  setting  it  on  fire  ;  herem 
surjtassing  the  act  of  the  first  English  circumnavigator,  in  his  depredations 
upon  the  Spaniards  in  Soiuh  America;  for  he  only  took  away  the  goUl  and 

*  "  Apr^s  p/usieurs  tentatires,  d'abord  poiir  engager  ces  sauvages  y  tr  les  off  res  et  U» 
yi  omesses  les  plus  sedidsanies  a  le  liiirer  aux  Anglois,  ou  du  moiris  a  le  renvoyer  a  Quebec,  -et 
a  prendre  en  sa  place  tin  de  leurs  minislres  ;  ensuite  pour  le  surpendre  «,  pour  ''eiUever,  le* 
Aiiiglois  resolus  de  s'cri  d^faire,  quoiqu'il  leur  en  dut  cottier,  mirent  sa  tete  a  prix,  et  pronUreut 
milte  lirres  sterling  a  celui,  qui  la  leur  porteroit."     Charleroix,  lU  supra. 

t  Wlio,  I  conclude,  was  a  volunleer,  as  1  do  iicl  find  his  name  upon  the  return  made  by 
Moulton,  which  is  upon  file  in  the  jjarret,  west  wing  ofour  state-house. 

X  Manuscript  History  of  Newbury,  by  Joshua  Coffin,  S.  H.  S.,  which,  should  the  wcrld 
ever  be  so  fortunate  as  to  see  in  print,  we  w'Jl  insure  ihem  not  only  great  gratificati'>u,\>ai 
a  tund  uf  amusement. 
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fiiiver  vessels  of  a  church,  and  its  crucifix,  because  it  was  of  jiiassy  gold,  set 
about  with  diauiuiids,  and  that,  too,  ui)ou  tlie  advice  of  his  chaplain.  "This 
might  pass,"  says  a  reverend  autlior,  "for  sea  divinity,  but  justice  is  «|iiite 
anotlier  thing."  Perhaps  it  will  Imj  as  well  not  to  in({nire  here  wliat  kind  of 
divinily  would  authorize  tlie  acts  recorded  in  these  wars,  or  indeed  any  wars. 

Upon  this  memorable  event  in  our  early  annals,  Father  Charlevoix  should 
)»e  heai-d.  There  were  not,  says  he,  at  the  time  the  attiick  was  made,  above 
50  warriors  at  Neridgewok  ;  these  seized  their  aruis,  and  run  in  disortler,  not 
to  <lefend  the  j)lace  against  an  enemy,  who  wjis  alreatly  in  it,  but  to  favor  the 
tiigiit  of  the  women,  the  old  men  and  the  children,  and  to  give  them  time  to 
gain  the  side  of  the  river,  which  was  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  Englislu 
Father  Rasle,  warned  by  the  clamors  and  tumult,  and  the  danger  in  wiiich 
lie  found  his  proselytes,  ran  to  |)resent  himself  to  the  assiiilants,  hoping  to 
draw  all  tlieir  fury  upon  him,  that  thereby  he  might  [»rove  tlie  salvation  of 
his  flock.  His  hope  was  vain ;  for  hai-dly  had  he  discovered  himself  when 
tlie  English  raised  a  great  shout,  which  was  followed  by  a  shower  of  shot, 
by  which  he  fell  dead  near  to  the  cross  which  he  had  erected  in  the  centre 
of  the  village:  seven  Indians  who  attended  him,  .and  who  endeavored  to 
Hhield  him  with  their  own  bodies,  lell  dead  at  liis  side.  Thus  died  this 
cliaritable  pastor,  giving  his  life  for  his  sheep,  after  37  years  of  painful  labors. 

Although  the  English  shot  near  2000  muskets,  they  killed  but  30  and 
wounded  40.  They  spared  not  the  church,  which,  after  they  had  iiuligujuitly 
)>roluned  its  sacred  vases,  and  the  adorable  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  set  on 
fire.  They  then  retired  with  precipitation,*  having  l)een  seized  with  a  sud- 
den panic.  The  Lidians  returned  inunediately  into  the  village  ;  and  tlieir 
first  care,  while  the  women  sought  |)lants  and  herbs  projter  to  heal  the 
wounded,  was  to  shed  tears  upon  the  body  of  their  holy  missionary.  1'hey 
found  him  jiierced  with  a  thousand  shot,  his  sral]»  taken  oft'  his  skull  frac- 
tured with  hatchets,  his  mouth  and  eyes  filled  with  dirt,  the  Imnes  of  his 
legs  broken,  and  all  his  members  mutilated  in  a  hundred  ttifterent  ways,  f 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  fall  of  Rasle,  by  a  brother  of  tiie  faith ;  a  deplo- 
rable picture,  by  whomsoever  related!  Of  the  truth  of  its  main  particulars 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  will  Imj  seen  by  a  com]»arison  of  the  above  transla- 
tion with  the  account  preceding  it  There  were,  besides  Mogg,  other  chief 
Indians,  who  fell  that  day;  "JioMAZEE.v,  Mogg,  Wisskmemet,  Job,  Cara- 
BESKTT,  and  Bomazeen's  son-in-law,  all  famous  warriors."  The  inhumanity 
of  tlie  English  on  this  occasion,  especially  to  the  women  and  cliililren, 
eannot  be  excused.     It  greatly  eclipses  the  lustre  of  the  victory. 

Hamutn  was  the  general  in  the  expedition,  J  ami,  for  a  time,  had  the  honor 
of  it;  but  Moulton,  according  to  Governor  Hutcliinson,  achieved  the  victory,  and 
it  was  afterwai-d  acknowledged  by  the  country.  He  was  a  prisoner,  when  ii 
mall  boy,  among  tlie  eastern  Indians,  being  among  those  taken  at  the 
destruction  of  York,  in  UllifL  He  died  at  York,  20  July,  17()5,  aged  77. 
The  township  of  Moultonborough,  in  New  Hampshire,  was  named  from 
him,  and  majiy  of  his  posterity  reside  there  at  the  present  day. 

Under  the  head  Paugits,  we  shall  proceed  to  narrate  our  la.«<t  event  in  the 
present  chajtter,  tluui  which,  may  be,  few,  if  any,  are  oftener  mentioned  in 
New  England  story. 

Pacgus,  slain  in  the  memorable  battle  with  the  English  under  Captam 
Lovewell,  in  1725,  was  chief  of  the  Pequawkets.  Fryelang,  in  Maine,  now 
includes  the  principal  place  of  their  former  residence,  and  the  jilace  where 
the  biittle  was  fought.  It  wjis  near  a  considerable  body  of  water,  called 
S(UO  Pond,  which  is  the  source  of  the  river  of  the  siune  name.  The  cmel 
and  barbaious  murders  almost  daily  committed  by  the  Indians  upon  the 
defenceless  frontier  inhabitants,  caused  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
to  offer  a  bounty  of  £100  for  every  Lidiaii's  scalp.     Among  the  excursions 


*  They  encamped  the  followins^  nijjhl  in  llie  Indian  wigwams,  under  a  guard  »f  only  40 
men.     Hutchinson,  ii.  312. 

\  Histoire  Generale  de  Nouvelle  France,  ii.  382 — i. 

X  lie  did  not  arrive  at  the  village  lill  near  night,  when  the  action  was  ovei  Hutchim 
mm,  iL  313. 
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perfoniied  by  LovewiU,  previous  to  that  in  which  lie  was  killed,  tho  most 
iiiipurtaiit  was  tliat  to  the  head  of  Salnion-fall  River,  now  Waiefield,  in 
New  llaiii|tshire.  *  With  40  men,  he  caiiie  upon  u  .«niail  company  of  tea 
Indians,  who  were  asleep  hy  their  tires,  and,  l)y  stiitioning  liis  men  advan- 
tageously, killed  all  of  them.  This  bloody  deed  was  iierformed  near  the 
shore  of  a  [)ond,  which  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  LoveweWs  PoiuL 
Alter  taking  off  their  scali)s,  these  40  warriors  marched  to  Boston  in  great 
triumph,  with  the  ten  scalps  extended  upon  hoops,  disi)layed  in  the  In«lia'i 
inamier,  and  for  which  they  received  £1000.  This  exploit  was  the  more 
lauded,  as  it  was  supposed  that  these  ten  Indians  were  upon  an  expedition 
against  the  Euglish  upon  the  frontiers;  having  new  guns,  much  annnuni- 
tion,  and  spare  blankets  and  moccasons,  to  accommodate  captives.  This, 
however,  was  mere  conjecture ;  and  whetiier  they  had  killed  friends  or 
enemies,  was  not  (piite  so  certain  as  that  they  iiad  killed  Indians. 

It  is  said  that  Paugus  was  well  known  to  many  of  tlie  English,  and  per- 
sonally to  many  of  LovewdPs  men.  That  ids  name  was  a  terror  to  the 
ii'ontiere,  we  have  no  doubt ;  and  that  his  appearance  at  Pequawket,  wiien 
met  by  Lovewell,  was  enough  to  have  struck  terror  ir)to  all  that  beheld  him, 
may  not  be  questioned,  we  will  let  the  poetf  describe  him. 

1.  'Twas  PflKo-jAs  led  the  Pequ'k't  tribe  :  2    Bui  Chamberlain,  oCDunslahh, 
•As  runs  the  fox,  would  Paugus  run  ;  One  whom  a  savage  ne'er  shall  slay, 

As  howls  the  wild  wolf,  would  he  howl }  Met  Paugus  by  the  water-side, 

A  huge  bear-skin  had  Paugus  on.  And  shut  him  dead  upon  that  day. 

The  second  in  command  among  the  Indians  on  that  memorable  day  wna 
named  Wahwa,  but  of  him  we  have  no  j>articulars.  Captain  Lovewrll 
marched  out  from  Dunstable  with  4G  men,  about  the  16  April,  1725,  of  which 
«vent  tlie  poet  thus  speaks : — 

3.  What  time  the  noble  Lnvewell  came,  7.  Thus  left  young  Uancood,  babe  and  wife} 
With  fifty  men  from  Dunstable,  With  accent  wild  slie  bade  adieu: 

The  cruel  I'equ'k'l  tribe  to  tame,  II  grieved  those  lovers  much  to  pan. 

With  arms  and  bloodshed  terrible.  So  fond  and  fair,  so  kind  and  true. 

4.  Will)  Lovewell  brave  John  Harwood  came;  8.  John  Hanvood  died  all  bathed  in  blood. 
From  wife  anti  babes'  twas  hard  to  part ;  When  he  had  fought  till  set  of  day ; 
Young  Harwood  took  her  by  the  hand,  And  many  more  we  may  not  name, 
And  botuid  the  weeper  to  his  heart.                      Fell  in  that  bloody  battle  fray 

5.  "  Repress  that  tear,  my  Mary,  dear,  9.  When  news  did  come  to  Harwood's  wife 
Said  Harwood  to  his  loving  wife  ;  That  he  with  Loveivell  fought  and  died; 
It  tries  me  hard  to  leave  thee  here.  Far  in  the  wilds  had  given  his  life 

And  seek  in  distant  woods  the  strife.  Nor  more  would  in  this  home  abide ; 

6.  "  When  gone,  my  Marv,  think  of  me,  10.  Such  grief  did  seize  upon  her  mind, 
And  pray  to  God  that  I  may  be  Such  sorrow  filled  her  faithful  breast, 
Such  as  one  ought  that  lives  for  thee,  Ou  earth  she  ne'er  found  peace  again. 
And  come  at  last  in  victory."  But  followed  Harwood  to  liis  rest. 

They  arrived  near  the  place  where  they  expected  to  find  Indians,  on ^t!ie 
7  May;  and,  early  the  next  morning,  while  at  jirayers,  heard  a  gun,  which 
they  rightly  sus[)ected  to  be  fired  by  some  of  Paugus^s  men,  and  imme- 
diately prepared  for  an  encounter.  Divesting  themselves  of  their  i)acks, 
they  marched  forward  to  discover  the  enemy.  But  not  knowing  in  what 
direction  to  proceed,  they  marched  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  In- 
dians. This  gave  Paugus  great  advantage ;  who,  (bllowing  their  tracks, 
soon  fell  in  with  their  packs,  from  which  he  learned  their  strength.  Being 
encouraged  by  his  superior  numbers,  Paugus  corn-ted  the  conflict,  and  pur- 
sued the  English  with  ardor.     His  number  of  men  was  said  to  have  been 

*  In  December  of  the  previous  year,  (1724,)  with  a  few  followers,  he  made  an  expedition  to 
the  north-east  of  Winnipisiogee  Lake,  in  which  he  killed  one  and  look  another  prisoner.  For 
these  he  received  the  bounty  offered  by  government. 

t  'I'lic  editors  or  publishers  of  the  N.  H.  collections  have  inserted  the  above  lines,  is 
imitation  of  llie  ancient  Chevy  Chase;  but  whence  they  were  obtained,  or  who  was  tiei» 
author,  they  do  not  inform  us ;  perhaps,  like  that  of  which  they  are  an  imitation,  the  auUor 
remains  unknown.     We  give  it  entire. 

27 
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80,  wliile  that  of  the  English  consisted  of  no  more  than  3-4,  having  hift  ten 
Ml  n  foil,  which  they  huiit  at  Ossipee ;  imd  one,  an  Indian  named  Toby,  had 
Itelbre  returned  home,  on  account  of  lameness.  The  fort  at  Ossipee  uas  lor 
a  retreat  in  case  of  emergency,  and  to  serve  as  a  deposit  of  part  of  Uieir 
provisions,  of  which  they  disencumbered  themselves  before  leaving  it 

Alter  marching  a  considend)le  distance  from  the  place  of  their  encamp- 
ment on  the  morning  of  the  8*  May,  Ensign  Wymun  discovered  an  Indian, 
who  was  out  hunting,  having  in  one  hand  some  fowls  he  had  just  killed,  and 
in  the  other,  two  guns.  There  can  he  no  i)robability  that  he  thought  of  meeting 
an  enemy,  hut  no  sooner  was  he  discovered  by  the  English,  than  several  guns 
were  fired  at  him,  but  missed  him.  Seeing  that  sure  death  was  his  lot,  this 
valiant  Indian  resolved  to  defend  hinisell'to  his  last  breath  ;  and  the  action  was 
as  sjieedy  as  the  thought :  his  gun  was  levelled  at  the  English,  and  Lovewell 
was  mortally  wounded.  Ensign  Wyman,  taking  deliberate  aim,  killed  the  poor 
hunter;  which  action  our  poet  describes  in  glowing  terms  as  follows: 

II.  Selli  W'^yiiutn,  who  in  Woburii  lived,  12.  The  savage  had  been  seeking'  game; 
A  marksman  he  of  courage  true,  I'wo  guns,  and  eke  a  knile,  he  bore, 

Shot  ilie  first  Indian  whom  they  saw  ;  And  two  black  ducks  were  iu  his  hand ; 

Sheer  ihrougli  his  heart  ilie  bullet  flew.  He  shrieked,  and  iell  to  rise  do  more. 

He  was  scalped  by  the  chaplain  and  another,  and  then  they  marched 
again  by  the  way  they  came,  to  recover  their  packs.  This  movement  was 
ex)»ected  by  the  wily  Paugus,  and  he  accordingly  prepared  an  ambush  to 
cut  tliem  ofij  or  to  take  them  prisoners,  as  fortune  should  will. 

13.  Anon,  there  eighty  Indians  rose,  14.  Jahn  Lovewell,  captain  of  the  band, 

Wlio'd  W.ii  tlieniselves  in  ambush  dread;  His  sword  he  wavid,  tliat  glittered  bright. 

Their  knives  they  shook,  their  guus  they  For  the  last  time  he  cheered  his  men, 

aimed,  And  led  them  onward  to  the  tight. 

The  famous  Pauffus  at  their  head. 

When  the  Indians  rose  from  their  coverts,  they  nearly  encircled  the 
English,  btit  seemed  loath  to  begin  the  fight;  and  were,  no  doubt,  in  hopes 
that  the  English,  seeing  their  numbers,  would  yield  without  a  battle ;  and, 
tlierelbre,  made  towards  tliein  witli  their  guus  presented,  and  threw  away 
their  fii-st  fire.  They  then  held  up  ro|)e8  which  they  had  provided  for  secur- 
ing captives,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  have  quarter.  This  only  encour- 
aged the  English,  who  answered  "only  at  the  muzzles  of  their  guns;"  and 
they  rushed  toward  the  Lidians,  fired  as  they  pressed  on,  and,  killing  many, 
<lrove  them  several  rods.  But  they  soon  rallied  and  fired  vigorously  in 
their  turn,  and  obliged  the  English  to  retreat,  leaving  nine  dead  and  three 
wountled,  where  the  battle  began.  Lovewell,  tiiough  mortally  wounded  be- 
fore, had  led  his  men  until  this  time,  but  fell  before  tlie  retreat. 

Altliottgh  we  transpose  the  verses  in  the  song,  to  accommodate  them  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  fight,  yet  we  cannot  avoid  entirely  their  irregular- 
ity in  reterence  to  it  By  itie  next  that  follow,  it  would  seem,  that  Lovewell 
received  a  second  wound  before  he  fell. 

13.  "  Fight  on,  fight  on,"  brave  Lovewell  said ;  16.  Good  heavens  !  is  this  a  lime  for  prayer  T 
"  Fight  on,  while  Heaven  shall  give  you  Is  this  a  time  to  worship  God  ; 

breath !  "  When  Lo^^eweWs  men  are  dying  fast. 

An  Indian  ball  then  pierced  him  through,  And  Paugus'  tribe  hath  fell  the  rod  ? 

And  Lovewell  closed  his  eyes  in  death. 

Iti  this  16th  verse  the  poet,  perhaps,  had  reference  to  the  morning  prayer, 
which  Mr.  Prye,  the  chaplain,  made  before  marching,  on  the  day  of  the 
battle;  or,  perhajts,  more  jirobably,  to  the  ejaculations  he  made  on  the  field 
after  he  was  mortally  wounded.  In  the  morning  lie  jirayed  thus  jiatriotically : 
"  We  came  osit  to  meet  the  enemy ;  we  have  nil  along  prayed  God  we  might 
find  tliem  ;  we  hati  ratiier  trust  Providence  with  our  lives;  yea,  die  for  our 
country,  than  try  to  return  without  seeing  them,  if  we  might;  and  be  called 
cowjirds  lor  our  jiains."  f 

*  This  was  O.  S.  and  corresponds  to  May  ly,  N.  S. — See  note  in  1;  st  chapter 

*  Address  of  C.  S.  Davis,  (p.  17,)  delivered  at  Fryeburg,  100  years  after  the  fighU 
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17.  'I'he  cliaplaiii's  name  was  Jonathan  Frye  ;  21 .  "  Coine  liither,  Farwell,"  said  young  Frye, 

In  Amiover  liis  father  dwell,  "  You  s"-*  iliat  I'm  about  to  diej 

And  oil  with  Lo'iewell's  men  lie'd  prayed,  NoHf  for  '.he  love  1  bear  to  you, 

IJeforeliie  mortal  wound  he  fell.  Wi  en  cold  in  death  my  bones  shall  lie  ; 

IB.  A  man  was  he  of  comely  form,  22.  "  Go  thou  and  see  my  parents  dear, 
I'olishcd  and  brave,  well  learnt  and  kind }  And  icll  them  you  stood  by  mc  here; 

Old  Harvard's  learned  halls  he  lell,  Console  them  when  they  cry,  Alas'. 

Far  in  the  wilds  a  grave  to  find.  And  wipe  away  the  falling  tear." 

19.  All!  now  his  blood-red  arm  he  lifts,  23.  Lieutenant  Farwell  took  his  hand, 
His  closing  lids  he  tries  to  raise  ;  His  arm  around  liis  nock  he  threw, 

And  speak  once  more  before  he  dies,  And  said,  "  llrave  chn})lain,  1  could  wish 

In  supplication  and  in  praise.  Thai  Heaven  had  made  me  die  for  you." 

20.  He  prays  kind  Heaven  to  grant  success,        24.  The  chaplain  on  kind   Farwlt's  brciisi, 
Hrave  Ldrewell's  men  to  guide  and  bless,  Hlooily,  and  languishing,  he  fell; 

And  when  they've  shed  their  hearis'-blood  Nor  after  thai,  said  more  but  lliis, 

irue,  '  I  love  thee,  soldier  j  lare  ihee  well ! " 

'J'o  raise  ihem  all  to  happiness. 

"  The  figlit  contliiue<l,"  says  the  Keverend  Mr.  Symmes,  "  very  fiirioiis  ami 
oikstiiiate  till  towards  night.  The  Jjidiaiis  roaring  and  yuiling  ami  houTing 
like  wolve.s,  barking  like  dogs,  and  making  all  sorts  of  hideous  noises:  the 
English  freijuently  shouting  and  huzzaing,  as  they  did  tifter  the  lirsl  round. 
At  one  time  Captain  IVifman  is  confident  lliey  were  got  to  Powawing,  by 
their  striking  on  the  grotmd,  and  other  odd  motions ;  but  at  length  fVi/iiutn 
crept  u]>  towards  them,  tind,  firing  amoji^st  them,  sJiot  the  cliiefPowaw,  and 
Iiruke  up  their  meeting."  * 

25.  Good   heavens !  they  dance  the   powow  26.  "  Wliat    means  this    dance,  this    powow 
dance,  dance  ?  " 

What  horrid  yells  the  forest  fill !  Stern  Wyman  said  ;  with  wondrous  art, 

'i'he  grim  bear  crouches  in  his  den.  He  crept  full  near,  his  rifle  aimed, 

The  eagle  seeks  the  distant  hill.  And  shot  the  leader  through  the  heart 

The  first  of  the  following  stanzn.s  is  very  happily  conceived,  and  nithouifli 
not  \n  the  order  of  the  poet,  is  us  u]ipropnute  liere,  as  wliere  it  originuily 
Blood.  \ 

27.  Then  did  the  crimson  streams,  that  flow'd,  28.  Ah  I  many  a  wife  shall  ren<l  her  hair, 
iSeem  like  the  waters  of  the  brook.  And  many  a  child  cry,  "  Woe  is  me," 

That  brightly  shine,  that  loudly  dash.  When  messengers  the  news  shall  bear. 

Far  down  the  clilFs  of  Agiochook.  f  Of  LoreweU's  dear-bought  victory. 

*  Narrative  of  the  fight  at  Piggwackct,  vii. 

\  The  Indian  name  of  the  White  Mountains,  or,  as  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  wnulc 
say,  White  Hills.  The  natives  believed  the  summits  of  these  mountains  to  be  inhabited  by 
invisible  beings,  but  whether  good  or  evil  we  are  not  informed.  Nor  is  it  of  much  importance, 
since  they  reverenced  the  one  as  much  as  the  other. 

it  is  always  highly  gratifying  to  the  curious  to  observe  how  people  primitively  viewed 
objects  which  have  become  familiar  to  them.  We  will  here  present  the  reader  with  Mr. 
Josselyn's  description  of  the  White  Mountains,  not  for  \is  acairary ,  but  for  its  curious  exirava 
gaiice.  "  Four  score  miles,  (upon  a  <lircct  line.)  to  the  N.  W.  of  Scarborow,  a  ridge  of 
mountains  run  N.  W.  and  N.  L.  an  hundred  leagues,  known  by  the  name  of  the  White 
Mountains,  upon  which  lieth  snow  all  the  year,  and  is  a  landmark  twenty  miles  oflTal  sea.  It 
is  a  rising  ground  from  the  sea  shore  to  these  hills,  and  they  are  inaccessible  but  by  the  gul- 
lies whicli  the  dissolved  snow  liatli  made.  In  these  gullies  grow  saven  bushes,  wl  icIi  Iniing 
taken  hold  of,  are  a  good  help  to  the  climbing  discoverer.  Upon  the  top  of  the  highest  or 
these  mountains,  is  a  large  level,  or  plain,  of  a  da3''s  journey  over,  whereon  nothing  grows 
bu>  moss.  At  the  farther  end  of  this  plain  is  another  hill  called  the  Siiffar-loaf,  to  outward 
appearance  a  rude  heap  of  nuissie  stones  piled  one  upon  another,  and  you  may,  as  you 
ascend,  ste'))  from  one  stone  to  another,  as  if  you  were  going  up  a  pair  of  stairs,  but  wineiing 
still  al>out  the  hill,  till  you  come  to  the  top,  which  will  re<|iiire  half  a  day's  lime,  and  yet  it  is 
not  above  a  mile,  wiiere  there  is  also  a  ievel  of  about  an  acre  of  ground,  wiih  a  pond  of 
clear  water  in  the  midst  of  it,  which  you  may  hear  run  down,  but  how  it  ascends  is  a  mystery. 
From  this  rocky  hill  3'ou  mav  see  the  whole  country  ruuiwl  about ;  it  is  far  above  the  lowef 
clouds,  and  from  hence  we  beheld  a  vapor,  (like  a  great  pillar,)  drawn  up  by  the  sun-beaini 
"out  of  a  great  lake,  or  pond,  into  tiie  air,  where  it  was  formed  into  a  cloud.  The  ccuntry 
beyond  these  hills,  northward,  is  daunting  terrible,  being  full  of  rockv  hills,  a,s  thick  as  mole* 
hii'li  in  a  meadow,  and  cloaihed  with  infinite  thick  woods."  A^eMi  ICng/avd's  Rarities,  3,  4* 
9aJ  recoJ'.t/;tions  are  associated  with  the  name  of  thesr.  mountains.     The  destructica  of  lives, 
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29  Willi  footsteps  s!o«  shall  travellers  po,  30.  Old  men  shall  shake  their  heads,  and  say 
Where  l.orcweU's  pond  shines  clear  and  "Wad  was  the  hour  and  lerrible, 

l>riylit,  Wlien  Loreicell,  btavc,  'gainst   Paiigm 

And  mark  llic  plai  e  \\  here  those  are  laid,  went, 

Wlio  (ell  hi  LureweU's  bloody  fight.  With  fifty  men  from  Duistable." 

If  niiruclos  liad  not  then  ceased  in  tlie  land,  we  should  be  induced  to  pass 
to  their  credit  tlie  extraonliiiary  escajie  of  several  of  the  wounded  English- 
men. Solonwn  Keyes,  iiavinj;  received  three  wounds,  said  he  would  hide  hinj- 
Belf,  and  die  in  a  secret  j)lace,  where  the  Indians  could  not  fuid  iiiin  to  get 
Ills  scalp.  As  he  crawled  upon  the  shore  of  tiie  i)ond,  at  some  distance 
from  the  scene  of  action,  he  Ibiuid  a  canoe,  into  which  he  rolled  him- 
selli  and  was  drilled  away  by  the  wind.  To  his  great  astonishment,  he 
was  cast  ashore  at  no  great  distance  from  the  fort  at  Ossii)ee,  which  he  found 
means  to  recover,  and  there  met  several  of  his  comi)anions;  and,  gaining 
strength,  returned  home  with  them. 

Those  who  escaped  did  not  leave  the  battle-grotnid  until  near  midnight. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  fort,  they  exi)ected  to  have  found  refreshment,  and 
those  they  had  left  as  a  reserve;  hut  a  fellow,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
who  deserted  the  rest  when  the  battle  began,  and  fled  there,  so  frightenetl 
them,  that  they  fled  in  great  confusion  anil  dismay  to  their  homes. 

The  place  where  this  fight  took  jdace  was  50  miles  fi*om  any  white  inhab- 
itants; and  tiiat  any  should  have  survived  the  fiunine  which  now  stared 
them  in  the  tjice,  is  almost  as  miraculous  as  that  they  sliould  have  escaped 
ileath  at  the  hands  of  the  courageous  warriors  of  Paugus ;  yet  14  lived  to 
return  to  their  fiiends. 

Kil'ty  men,  from  New  nampshire,  afterwards  marched  to  the  scene  of 
action,  where  they  found  anil  l)uried  the  dead.  They  found  but  three  In- 
dians, one  of  whom  was  Paugus.  The  rest  were  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  away  when  they  retreated  from  the  battle. 

Thus  progressed  and  terminated  the  ex|)edition  against  the  Pequawkets. 
And  althougli  the  whites  could  scarcely  claim  the  victory,  yet,  as  in  the  case 
of  tiie  Narragansets,  the  Northern  Indians  received  a  blow  from  which  they 
never  recovered.  With  the  Androscoggins,  the  Pequawkets  soon  after  retired 
towards  the  soin-ces  of  the  Connecticut  River.  After  remaining  in  those 
regions  about  two  years,  they  sefiarated,  anil  the  Androscoggins  removed  to 
Canada,  where  tiiey  were  afterwards  known  as  the  St.  Francis  tribe.  The 
I'eipiawkels  remained  upon  the  Connecticut,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tionary wtir,  were  under  a  chief  named  1'hilip.  In  1728,  a  tract  of  country, 
since  Pembroke,  N.  II.,  was  granted  to  the  men  that  went  out  with' Z<oreu'e//, 
and  it  for  some  time  bore  the  name  of  LoveweWs  Toivn. 

We  had  here  nearly  concludeil  to  close  our  account  of  this  affair,  but 
cannot  relieve  ourself  easily  of  the  recollection  of  the  following  song,  with- 
out inserting  it,  although  we,  and  others,  have  elsewhere  published  iu  It  ih 
wiid  to  have  been  com])osed  the  same  year  of  the  fight,  and  for  several 
years  afterwards  was  the  most  beloved  song  in  all  New  England : 

1.  Of  worthy  Captain  Loreicell  I  purpose  now  to  sing, 
How  valiantly  he  served  his  country  and  his  king; 

He  and  his  valiant  soldiers  did  s-AW^e  llie  woods  full  wide. 
And  hardships  they  endured  to  quell  the  bidian's  pride. 

2.  *Twas  nigh  unto  Pigwackcl,  on  the  eiglilh  day  of  May, 
They  spied  a  rebel  Indian  soon  after  break  of  day  j 

He  on  a  bank  was  walking,  upon  a  neck  of  land. 
Which  leads  into  a  pond,  as  we're  made  to  understand. 

3.  Our  men  resolved  to  have  him,  and  travelled  two  miles  round, 
Until  lliey  met  the  hidiaii,  who  boldly  stood  his  ground; 

Then  speaks  up  Ca|)tain  Lcrewell,  "  Take  you  good  heed,"  says  he  } 
"  This  rogue  is  to  decoy  us,  1  very  plainly  see. 

occasioned  by  an  avalanche  at  the  celebrated  Notch,  in  1S2G,  will  not  SG<on  be  fcrgotteru 
Mr.  Aloore,  of  Concord,  has  published  sui  inieresiing  accouut  of  it  iu  the  Coll  N.  H.  11  «t.  Sot 
vut  iii 
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4.  "  The  Iiulinns  lie  in  amhush,  in  some  place  nigh  at  hand, 
In  onirr  to  snrroinul  us  upon  this  nock  of  lanil  ; 
TliiTefore  we'll  niiircli  in  order,  and  earli  man  l-jave  his  pacic. 
That  we  may  briskly  fight  iheni  when  Ihcy  shall  us  attack." 

5.  They  came  unto  this  Indian,  who  did  them  thus  dolV  ; 

As  soon  as  they  came  nic-h  him,  two  puis  he  did  let  fly, 
Which  wounded  Captain  I .orewetl ,  and  likewise  one  man  more; 
Hut  when  this  rog-ue  was  ruiming,  they  laid  him  in  his  gore. 

6.  Then  having  scalped  the  Iiidian,  they  'Aenl  back  to  the  spot, 

Where  they  luul  laid  their  packs  down,  but  there  they  fouud  them  notj 
For  the  Indians  having  spied  them,  when  they  them  iiowu  did  lay. 
Did  seize  them  for  their  plunder,  and  carry  them  away. 

7.  These  rebels  Itiy  in  ambush,  this  very  place  hard  by, 
So  that  an  English  soldier  did  one  of  ihein  espy, 

And  cried  put,  "  Here's  an  Indian !  "  with  that  they  started  out. 
As  fiercely  as  old  lions,  aiid  hideously  did  shout. 

8.  With  that  our  valiant  English  all  gave  a  loud  huzza, 
To  shew  the  rebel  Indians  lliey  feared  them  not  a  straw  j 
So  now  the  fight  began,  as  fiercely  as  could  be, 

The  Indians  ran  up  to  them,  but  soon  were  forced  to  flee. 

9.  Then  spake  up  Captain  Loveinell,  when  first  the  fight  began, 
"  Fight  on,  my  valiant  heroes  1  you  see  they  fall  like  raia." 
For,  as  we  are  infornieil,  the  Indians  were  so  thick, 

A  man  could  scarcely  fire  a  gun  and  not  some  of  them  hit. 

10.  Then  did  the  rebels  try  their  best  our  soldiers  to  surround 
Hut  they  could  not  accomplish  it,  because  there  was  a  pond, 
To  which  our  men  retreated,  and  covered  all  the  rear; 

The  rogues  were  forced  to  (Ice  them,  although  thej  skulked  for  few. 

11.  Two  logs  there  were  behind  them  that  close  together,  lay, 
Without  being  discovered,  thev  could  not  get  away; 
Therefore  our  valiant  English  tfiey  travelled  in  a  row, 
And  at  a  handsome  distance  as  they  were  wont  to  go. 

12.  'Twas  ten  o'olock  in  the  morning  when  first  the  fight  begun, 
And  fiercely  did  continue  til^the  setting  of  the  sun, 
Excepting  that  the  Indians,  some  hours  before,  twas  night. 
Drew  offinto  the  bushes  and  ceased  awhile  to  fight, 

IS.  Hut  soon  again  returned  in  fierc  and  furious  mood, 
Shouting  as  in  the  morning,  but  ^xt  not  half  so  loud, 
For,  as  we  are  infornied,  so  thick  and  fast  they  fell. 
Scarce  twenty  of  their  number,  at  night  did  gel  home  well. 

14.  And  that  our  valiant  English,  till  midnight  there  did  stay, 
To  see  whether  the  rehels  would  have  another  IrHV  ; 

But  liiev  no  m<.re  reiiiriima.  they  mt'ie  nfl  ir>«va"w  »ik*>»  home. 
And  Drought  away  tneir  wounded  as  lar  as  tney  couid  c(mi«. 

15.  Of  all  our  valiant  English,  there  were  but  thirty-four, 
And  of  the  rebel  Indians,  there  were  about  four  score. 
And  sixteen  of  our  English  did  safely  home  return; 
The  rest  were  killed  and  wounded,  lor  which  we  all  must  mourn. 

15.  Our  worthy  Captain  Loivwell  amon<^  them  there  did  die  ; 

They  killed  Lieutenant  Kobhius,  and  wounded  good  young  .FVyi^ 
TV  no  was  our  English  chaplain  ;  he  many  Indians  slew, 
And  some  of  them  he  scal|)ed  wiien  bullets  round  him  flew. 

17    Young  Fu/lam  too  I'll  mention,  because  he  fought  so  well ; 
Endeavoring  to  save  a  man,  a  sacrifice  he  fell, 
Aiul  yet  our  valiant  Englishmen  in  fight  were  ne'er  dismayed. 
Hut  still  they  kept  their  motion,  and  IVyman  cajjtain  made  ; 

18.  Wlio  shot  the  old  chief  Fauous.  which  did  the  foe  defeat, 
Then  set  his  men  in  order,  and  brought  ofif  the  retreat ; 
And  braving  many  dangers  and  hnnlships  in  die  way. 
They  saftj  arrived  at  Dunstable,  tlie  iliirlcenth  day  of  May. 

27  * 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Tie  St.  Franr^t  Indians — Rogers'  erpedition  against  them — Philip — Sabatis — 
Arnold's  CTj/e4liUon — iNatanis — The  modern  Penobscots — Aitteon — Nkptune — 
Captain  Francis — Susirp  murders  nn  Englishman — Specimen  of  the  Pcnobscoi 
lanipitige. —  Rdwi.f.s — his  jifo/ihecy — Dn\u  Will — Killed  by  the  .Mohawks — As- 
SACAMBUiT — Visits  Fruncc  and  is  kniglUed  by  the  king — Attacks  aiul  burns  Haver- 
hill— His  detUh. 

Towards  tlie  close  of  the  lust  chapter,  mention  was  maJo  of  the  St« 
Francis  IniiiunH,  and,  as  they  were,  a  part  of  iheni,  the  remnant  of  tlie  once 
respecUihle  Andioscof-'jrins,*  their  history  will  here  he  resumed.  We  have 
already  related  some  of  their  hardsliip;j  and  sufferings^  hoth  in  Philip's  war 
find  the  French  wars  aflenvards,  when  they  had  to  contend  with  the  old 
experienced  cJiief,  Colonel  Church;  and  also  their  severe  disaster  in  op])osing 

LMVCWtU. 

Alter  their  arrival  ujmn  the  Lake  St.  Francis,  from  which  their  village  took 
its  name,  they  were  uiKkir  the  iiiHneiice  and  guidance  of  French  ecclesias- 
tics. Their  village,  in  175.5,  consisted  t)f  ahout  40  wigwams  and  a  church, 
and  a  friar  resitled  among  them.  What  time  the  Androscoggins  joined  the 
St.  Francis  trihe  has  not  been  discovered  ;  hut  whenever  war  existed  hetween 
France  and  England,  they  generally  had  some  participation  in  it,  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  which  at  length  entled  in  their  almost  tottd  destruction, 
in  17.5!>. 

JJelbre  the  capture  of  Ciuebec,  in  that  year,  and  while  the  English  army 
under  (ileneral  Amherst  lay  at  Crown  Point,  an  expedition  against  St  Franr' 
was  ordered  hy  him;  being  so  " exaspeniled,"  sjiys  Colonel  Roscers,  "at  the 
treatment  Capl.  Kennedy  had  received  from  those  Indians,  to  whom  he  had 
been  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  proposals  of  peace,  who  hud  l»een  by 
tlicin  made  prisoner  with  his  party,  that  he  detenniued  to  bestow  upon  them 
a  signal  cha.stisement."  This  does  not;  jyipeur,  however,  to  be  ull  thut  was 
churged  ugainst  them,  for  IVhijor  Rosrcrs  continues,  "They  had,  within  my  own 
knowledge,  during  the  six  years  past,  killed  autl  carried  away  more  tluiu 
(!(K)  persons."  Accordingly  Major  Rogers  was  despatched  upon  this  enter- 
jtrise  with  142  efl^ective  men,  including  officers,  and  a  few  Indians  of  the 
Peqtiawket  tribe,  under  Philip,  their  chief.  It  was  a  most  |»erilous  undertak- 
ing;  near  800  miles  of  wihl  comitry  to  be  jtassed,  late  in  Octol)er,  I75'J. 
When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  touni,  towards  evening,  on  the  5  October, 
the  inhabitants  were  chmcing  about  in  great  glee,  celejirating  a  we<idiiig. 
Half  an  hour  before  sum-ise  the  next  morning,  the  English  fell  siuldenly 
U|»on  them,  in  three  divisions,  and  completely  surprised  them,  killing  200 
Juilians,  ami  eui)tunng  a  few  women  and  childreii.t  With  such  secrecy  ami 
])romptitude  diil  the  English  act  on  this  occasion,  suj's  our  author,  "thut  the 
enemy  had  no  time  to  recover  them.selves,  or  take  arms  in  their  own  defence, 
until  they  were  mostly  destroye<l."  Some  few  ran  down  to  the  river  to  es- 
cape by  swituming  or  in  their  canoes,  but  were  pursued  and  «l»;stro3'od 
Their  village,  except  three  houses,  was  btirnt,  and  many  persons  in  ix,  Uy 
seven  o'clock  the  butchery  w%is  ended,  and  a  retreat  was  numediately  com- 
liienceil.     Two  Iiuliun  boys  were  brought  away  jirisoners,  one  of  whoiti  wjia 


*  "  At  St.  [""ranc^ais,  from  some  of  Zanghe\larankiac.  or  v>'ople  from  the.  iiioiUh  of  tliis  rirrr, 
1  lonnictj,  ilia»  iliev  rail  ■!.  or  raiher  iis  haiiks.  AmUcuittraiUiquoke,  or  thinks  of  the  nrer 
abviiiidinr  in  lined  meat."     Kmidai  s  Travels,  lii.  143. 

t  I  lately  received  a  letter  fr<im  a  iriMitleinaa  who  subscribe'l  himself  "  Joseph  Ale.r. 
3IitsL:,  an  bulian  of  llic  St.  F'raiicis  tril>e,"  roin|ilaiiiiii^  of  the  inarenrale  account  given  by 
Major  Roarers  of  the  dcstniclii.T  of  that  trioe ;  biil  vis  tlic  author  of  iho  letter  does  not  give 
an  account  himself,  nor  direct  me  where  I  can  obtain  one,  better  than  I  have  used,  I  am  con- 
Birrtined  to  reprint  my  accoiuit  without  much  emendation.  'Vhe  only  facts  which  I  can  j^ather 
from  his  letter,  are,  tiiat,  "  before  this  event  [Rogers's  F.xpeilition]  look  pl<\ce,  the  St.  t  ranris 
tribe  nunil>ered  from  1800  to  il(KX)  inhabitants  ;  but  since,  this  number  has  made  rapid  decline^ 
awl  at  jjresent  ou  the  point  of  total  dissolution."     Letter,  dated  Vincennes,  Vt.  25  April,  1836 
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riatnod  Sclalis.  The  Englisli  connnjinder  says,  "  We  found  000  scalps  hang- 
ing upon  ])oles  over  the  <loors  oi'  their  wigwams." 

Althoiigii  the  Knglish  iiad  made  such  liavoc  amcng  the  Indians,  yet  a 
^^Tetched  calamity  awaiteil  them  in  their  homewanl  niarrli.  'i'hey  had  Init 
one  of  their  nunilxT  kiMe<l,  who  was  an  Indian,  and  six  wounded,  (luring  the 
massacre,  hut  on  their  return  many  were  lost  in  the  wilderness,  starve<l  and 
fro/en  to  death.  The  scenes  of  individual  suflering,  eoidd  they  he  known, 
wouhl  prohahly  exceed  tiiose  which  followed  LoveweWs  fight.  Ifaving  jnis- 
taken  the  lJj)|)er  for  the  Lower  (/Oos,  some  set  off  hy  point  of  compass,  ai  r| 
were  never  heard  of  after,  and  the  enemy  followed  and  cut  off  others,  lint 
Philip,  at  the  [lead  of  his  company,  made  good  liis  retreat  without  losing  a 
man  in  the  way. 

IJtjsides  this  ex])edition,  in  which  Philip  was  one  of  "  Rogers'  rangers,"  he 
was  at  the  captin-e  of  Louishurgh,  untlei*  General  Amherst,  and  wjis  the 
first  man  that  took  f)ossessioii  of  the  fortress.* 

In  the  winter  of  17.57,  when  the  English  and  French  armies  had  gone  into 
winter  quarters.  Colonel  Rogers  was  lefl  in  command  of  Fort  Edward, 
and  had  several  severe  hattles  with  the  French  and  Indians  in  scouti?ig 
cxpf.'ditions.  In  one  of  these,  he  fell  in  with  a  superior  force  to  his  own, 
near  Ticonderoga,  ami  lost  many  of  his  men,  in  killed  and  j>risoners.  This 
was  on  21  January.  The  chief,  Philip,  was  in  that  affair,  and  acted  as  ser- 
geant. Concerning  this  chief,  it  is  further  said  that  he  was  hut  "  half  Indian," 
and  that  in  the  revohition,  he  joined  the  Americans,  stiying  "he  wjis  a  whig 
Indian." 

Mention  has  l)een  made  of  an  Indian  of  the  name  of  Seratis  or  Sabatis, 
There  were  sevend  of  the  name,  and  douhtless  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Ahena- 
«|uies ;  and  hence  that  Snhatis,  captured  at  St.  Francis,  was  descendwl 
-om  an  Ahenaquis  family,  who  had  settled  there.  It  is  possihie  also,  that 
e  may  be  the  same  who  afterwards  resided,  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Kenneheck,  with  a  brother  named  J^atanis,  who  is  brought  to  our  notice 
in  the  accounts  f  of  General  ^moW«  expedition  through  that  region  in  the 
fidi  of  177.5 ;  but  this  is  conjecture.  However,  what  is  known  of  these  two 
brothers  follows. 

General  Jlmold  having,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Kenneheck  River,  ordered  a 
small  band  to  jiroceed  in  advance  of  the  army,  to  discover  and  mark  out  a 
route  for  it,  gave  strict  orders  that  JVT;/rtms  should  he  captured  or  killed.  This 
order  had  been  given,  because  the  general  had  been  informed  that  he  had 
heen  fixed  there  by  the  English  of  Canada,  as  a  spy,  to  give  informjition 
if  an  enemy  should  approach  in  that  direction.  Rut  this,  as  it  jiroved,  was 
false  information,  and  .S'danis  was  the  friend  of  the  Ameri«"ans,  as  also  was 
his  brother  iSaia^w,  who  lived  about  seven  miles  higher  up  the  river,  above 
him. 

The  residence  of  JVntanis  was  a  lonesome  place,  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river;  his  cabin,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  green,  the  border  of  which  was 
beyond  nuisket  shot  from  it,  was  a  discovery  which  added  to  the  suspicions 
of  the  party,  who,  having  arrived  in  the  neighborhood,  4  October,  surrounded 
it  at  every  point,  and  rim  in  upon  it  with  great  eagerness;  ex|»ecting,  without 
doubt,  to  have  taken  him  ])risoner.  In  this  they  were  disa|)|H)int(;d,  for  it  ap- 
peared that  the  place  had  been  deserted  a  week.  Near  by,  at  the  shore 
of  the  river,  a  map  drawn  upon  birch  bark,  was  found  in  the  top 
of  a  stake,  very  accurately  delineating  the  courses  of  the  rivers  towards 
Canada,  and  lines  demuing  places  of  crossing  frorrj  one  to  another.  This 
greatly  surprised  them,  hut  they  profited  much  by  it.  Nothimr  was  seen  of 
any  Indians  during  t  le  excursion  of  the  exj)loring  l)arty,  who,  after  about  Ifti 
days,  in  which  tliey  suffered  every  thing  l>ui  death,  re  omed  the  army. 

When  the  army  had  arrived  vvitlun  the  bounds  of  Carjida,  wliicii  w'Jis  on 
the  4  Novem!>er,  "we  for  the  fn-st  time,"  says  i\lr.  Htnn/,  "had  the  ]»IeaRure 
of  seeing  the  worthy  and  respectable  Indian,  JVatmiis,  and  his  brotlior,  Saba- 


*  Roofers'  Ueminisociiocs,  Appenrlix  to  new  edition. 

t  Sec  liiat  of  .Ind^e  Mm  J.  Hniry,  32,  to  3G,  aud  74,  &-c.    See  also  SW/m'*  Tables,  u 
60y,  and  Col.  Maine  Hist.  See.  i.  3a4. 
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tis,  witli  some  others  of  their  trilu!."  JVntams  went  to  earli  oftlie  companies 
of  K|iies,  :ni(l  shook  them  l)y  the  hand,  as  though  he  had  been  formerly 
ac(|uaiiit((i  wiili  tliem.  lie  exjihiineil  iiimself  by  tellinji:  tliem,  tliat  lie  Jiad 
kept  close  to  them  all  the  time  they  were  making  their  discovery  l)eyon(l  his 
resiilence,  and  until  they  retnnied,  but  <lid  not  dare  to  make  iiimself 
known,  for  fear  tliey  would  kill  him — a  wise  resolution. 

Natams  a)id  Sabatis,  with  J 7  others  of  their  tribe,  joined  the  nrmy 
on  the  River  Chaudiere,  and  marched  with  it  to  Canada.  When  the  attack 
on  Qnebcc  was  made,  ;}l  December,  1775,  JValanis  was  wotnided  by  a  shot 
throu<rh  the  wrist,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  IJritish  general,  Carleton, 
who  immediately  set  him  at  liberty.  These  were  the  first  Indians  cniuloyed 
in  the  revolutionary  contest  by  the  Americans," 

We  cannot  j)ass  over  the  momentous  undertaking  of  .Arnold,  without  re- 
questing the  reader  to  notice  how  many  men  of  note  and  eminence  sm-vived 
its  ruins — (Jeueral  Z>fr?n"e/ JWorg-an  of  Virginia,  then  a  cajitain — (Jeneral  Henry 
Dearborn  of  iMassachnsetts,  of  like  rank — Timothy  Bi^elow  of  ftlassachusetts, 
a  major — Rehtni  J.  Meigs,  fiither  of  the  late  ))ostmasTer-general,  of  the  same 
rank — Samuel  SpHug,  f).  D.  of  NewburyiiorT,  a  cha|>lain — Jidron  Burr  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Gentsral  Benedict  ^njo/rf  of  Connecticnt.f  Nimierous  others  dc- 
8er\e  equal  notice;  but  it  is  not  our  ])rovince  to  enumerate  them  here.  And 
from  this  (figression  we  return  to  iiotice  another  chief  nearly  similar  in  name 
to  the  last. 

At  the  treaty  of  Georgetown,  on  Arrowsik  Island,  held  by  the  eastern 
tribes  with  the  Knglish,  \)  August,  \7]7, Sitblxulis,  as  his  name  was  then  writ- 
ten, ap|»eared  for  the  Androscoggin s.  Also  at  the  treaty  of  Casco,  dated 
25  July,  1727,  we  find  among  the  signers  Sahatists  of  Arresagontacook.J 
What  i»ait  SabcUis  acted  in  the  tragedies  from  1722  to  1725,  does  not  appear. 
In  the  History  of  Mai>k§  we  find  the  following  passage  concerning  iSa6- 
hatisl,  as  he  is  there  called.  "  In  1730,  a  chaplain  was  allowed  at  Fort  George ; 
and  it  was  in  this  place,  where  SabbrUist,  the  Anasaguuticook  sagamore,  re- 
quested government  to  keep  some  suj)] ) lies:  for,  sjiid  he,  in  ^cold  ivinters  and 
'ieep  snows,  my  Indians,  unable  to  go  to  Fort  Richmond,  somelimes  suffer.''  " 

We  now  pass  to  our  own  times  to  notice  some  modern  Indians  in  the 
state  of  Maine.  In  1810,  the  Penobscot  tribe  at  Old  Town,||  having  lost  its 
sachem,  entered  upon  the  election  of  another,  it  was  some  inontliB  before 
they  could  agree  u|)on  a  successor,  although  it  is  their  custom  to  elect  a  near 
relation  of  the  deceased.  At  length  party  spirit  having  run  unreasonably 
high,  their  ])riest,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  interfered,  and  they  forsook  the 
rival  candi«lates,  and  elected  John  Jiilteotu  This  man,  it  is  sjiid,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  liaron  de  Saint  Castitns.  The  induction  into  office  took  place 
19  Sejiiemlwr,  1810.  At  the  same  time  John  Neptune  was  constituted  his 
lieutenant,  and  Captain  Fraiicis  and  another  were  confirmed  as  chief 
ca])Uim8. 

A  sp(>cimen  of  modem  oratory  among  these  Indians  is  given  by  Mr.  Wil 
i.iAMSO.v,  who  heard  it,  in  his  Historv  of  Maine.  It  was  made  in  a  court, 
by  John  JVeptune,  in  extenuation  of  the  murder  of  one  Knight,  by  Peol  Susup. 
The  case  wjis  nearly  as  fiillows :  In  the  evening  of  28  June,  181(5,  this  Inc'lan 
WiLs  intoxicated,  and  at  the  tavern  of  said  Knight  at  Bangor,  (whether  he  had 
]»rocured  liquor  there  with  wiiich  to  intoxicate  himself,  we  are  not  informed,) 
and  being  noisy  and  turbulent,  Knight  endeavored  to  expel  him  from  his 
house.  Having  thrust  him  out  of  door,  he  endeavored  to  drive  him  away 
and  in  the  attempt  was  stabbed,  an<l  immediately  died.  On  his  arrest,  Susup 
acknowledged  his  guilt,  but  said  he  w<u5  in  liqnor,  and  that  Knight  abused 


•  Jiul^e  Ffenry,  'i. 

t  Henry,  our  auth<itity  before  mcntioncH,  was  a  private,  ag'ed  but  16,  who  ran  away  from 
his  faiticr,  an  1  jiiinetl  liit  army  clamlcsiiiiclv;  he  died  in  1810,  aijed  itZ.  Atorirjn  died  in 
1302,  «ei.  f)5  ;  l/earbfm  in  l&l'J,  Jet-  78;  Metjrs  in  11K3;  Spring  m  Itili),  set.  73-  Arnold  in 
1801,  at  l.ondiii   !Pi.  lil  ;  Burr  died  in  New  York,  in  1S3G. 

t  Coll.  N.  H  Hist.  Sec.  ii.  n±  2G().  $    VVUdamsm.  ii.  159. 

II  In  lull,  tins  tribe  consisted  of  but  57  families,  aiid  241  persons.  In  1820  there  we-e  ?77 
fouls.  Their  uicr<>a.se,  says  Dr.  Morse,  Appendix  lo  I.nuian  I{kpo  it  (ij,  is  owiiij^  to  in 
obligation  of  the  chit'fs  'muused  uv  >:  'heir  vouug  men  lo  marry  3arl.y. 
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him,  or  lie  had  not  done  it.  Being  broiifrlit  to  trial  in  June  the  next  year  at 
Custinc,  hy  iulvice  orconnsci,  he  pleaded  not  g%tUty ;  and  after  a  day  8])em  in 
his  trial,  u  verdict  was  rendered,  according  to  the  deience  set  up,  man- 
tlaushttr.  Su»up  had  u  wife  and  several  children;  four  of  whom,  with  their 
mother,  were  present,  as  were  many  other  Indians  from  St  Johns  and  I'ussa- 
maquoddy,  besides  a  great  crowd  of  whites. 

After  sentence  was  declared,  S-icsup  was  asked  by  the  court  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  say  ll)r  himself;  to  which  he  replied,  "  John  Neptunk  will  speak  for 
me"  Nkftune  rose  up,  and,  having  advanced  towsirds  the  Judges,  delib- 
erately said,  in  English, 

*  You  know  i/o^ir  people  do  my  Indians  gnat  deal  torong.  Tliey  abuse  them 
venf  mitcfi — yes  they  murder  them  ;  then  thej/  walk  right  off- — nobody  touches  thf.m. 
This  vuikcs  my  heart  bum.  Well,  then  my  Indians  say,  tve  unll  go  kill  your  ren/ 
'jod  and  mcked  meiu  JVo,  I  telCem  never  do  that  thing,  we  are  brothers.  Some 
time  ago  a  very  bad  man  *  about  Boston,  shot  an  Indian  dead.  Your  people  said, 
aurely  lie  shoidd  die,  but  it  was  not  so.  In  the  great  prison  house  he  eats  and  lives 
to  this  day.  Certainly  he  never  dies  for  killing  Indian.  My  brothers  say  let  that 
bloody  man  go  free — reol  Susn[)  <oo.  So  we  tvish.  Hopeflls  the  hearts  of  us 
all — Peace  is  good.  These,  my  Indians,  love  it  well.  They  smile  under  its  shaiU. 
The  while  men  and  red  men  must  be  always  fiitnds.  The  Great  Spirit  is  our 
father. — /  speak  what  Ifed^ 

"  Susup  was  sentenced  to  another  year's  imprisonment,  and  required  to  find 
sureties  for  keeping  the  peace  two  years,  in  the  penal  sum  of  500  dollara : 
when  John  JVepliine,  Squire  Jo  Merry  JVeptune,  of  his  own  tribe,  Cai)t.  Solmond, 
from  Passamaquoddy,  and  Capt.  Jo  Tomer,  from  the  River  St.  Johns,  became 
his  sureties  in  the  cognizance."  + 

Captiiin  I\ancis,  the  first  captain  of  the  tribe,  has  been  mentioned,  and 
who,  according  to  the  historian  of  Maine,  is  a  man  of  good  understanding.  If 
the  information  he  has  given  concerning  the  eastern  Indians  be  correct, — and 
we  see  no  cause  to  doubt  it, — it  is  of  much  value,  and  no  less  interest.  He 
assured  Mr.  fVilliamson,  "that  all  the  tribes  between  the  Saco  and  the  St. 
Johns,  both  inclusive,  are  brotiiers;  that  the  eldest  lived  on  the  Saco;  that 
each  tribe  is  ytiunger  as  we  jiass  ejustward,  like  the  sons  of  the  same  father, 
though  the  one  at  Passjunaquoddy :{  is  the  youngest  of  all,  jn-oceeding  from 
those  upon  the  Iliver  St.  Johns  and  Penobscot.§  ^Jllways,^  he  affirms, '  /  could 
understaml  all  these  brothers  very  well  when  they  speak  ;  but  ivhen  the  Mickmaks  or 
the  Jilironiiuins,  or  Canada  Indians  talk,  I  cannot  tell  all  ivhat  they  say.^ " 

JJefbre  dismissing  the  interesting  Tarratines,  it  may  be  projjcr  to  present  a 
specimen  of  their  language. 

Metiaik^senah,  outoa^ne,  spimCkeag-aio,  kee\iuck  Ue-ive-seh,  keah^'-dabeV-dock^ 
noio-do^-sch,  keah^-olct-haut  ta-mon-a,  numah-zee,  m^se-tah^-mah,  Vhah-lah-wee^- 
keunah,  spum^-keag-aio,  me-lea^neh,  neo^nah,  ne-qu£m-pe-bem-gees'o^coque,  maje^ 
me,  gces^-cool,  ar^bon,  .nus-see-d'tos^see,  neoSiah,  commont^en-esk-sodc,  H-hah-lah- 
wee-keunah,  num-e-se-comele^etit,  tah-hah-la-tve-u-keah-ma-che-ke^-cheek,  a-qite-hc\ 
a-que-ah-lah-ke-me-sah'coque,    n^gah^'ne,    nunut-zee\    nea-nah,    neoje,    saw^-gof. 

•  "  lie  alluded  to  one  lAvervwre,  who  had  received  sentence  of  deaili  for  killing  an  In- 
dian, which  was  coininuied  to  hard  labor  for  life  in  \\\e  state's  prison."      Williamson. 

An  Indian  named  Cruvav,  a  Penobscot  of  tlie  tribe  of  St.  Francis,  to  avoid  being  dis- 
tressed by  the  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Ci.iiada,  with  his  wife  wandered  down  into  Ma.ssacUi- 
setts,  anil  crccieil  a  wigwam  on  the  shore  of  Spot  Pond,  in  the  town  of  Stoncliain,  wliere  ti.ey 
lived.  At  li;ngtli  some  ahoininfible  white  rutliaiis,  on  the  night  of  the  2.3.  November,  18i3, 
shot  him  while  he  was  asleep,  and  badly  wounded  his  squaw.  Not  being  killed  outriglil,  this 
Indian  crawled  from  his  wigwam,  and  was  found  the  next  day  almost  lifeless  and  in  great 
agony,  and  he  expired  in  a  few  days  after.  The  names  of  the  murderers  I  will  not  eive,  for 
1  abhor  to  sully  my  page  with  them.  Four  were  guilty.  One  fled  from  justice,  two  were 
tied  and  conticnmcd  to  be  hanged.  December  25th,  following.     Repaid  of  the  Trial. 

\  Ibid. 

X  The  Indians  sa.k\,  Pasrodiim-oqumi-keag.  Pascodum  meanl  pollock ;  oquon,  ratch'em 
great  matty ;  eag,  laiul  or  place. 

(  Peuops,  rocks ;  keag,  9.  place  oj. 
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woo-saw^me,   keah-dabdd^-ock,  ego-mah,   keeloak\  ru  n^che^,   done-ahHe,   sazooa 
neahHets,  quos^-que.* 

In  speaking  of  the  New  Hampshire  sachems,  it  was  not  intended  that  sc 
nori8i)icuous  a  chief  as  Rowls  should  have  been  silently  |>as8ed  over,  and 
iherefore  we  will  give  him  a  place  here.  This  chief  has  of  iaie  years  necoine 
noted,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  name's  l)eiiig  ibund  to  the  celehrated 
fVheelwright  deed  of  1629.  That  deed,  it  maybe  proper  to  remark,  purported 
to  liave  been  given  by  Passaconaway,  Runaavntt,  Wthanoionomt,  and  Rowls. 
The  tract  of  country  conveyed  wjis  included  between  the  Pascataiiua  and 
Merrimack  Rivers,  and  l)ounded  inland  by  a  line  from  "Pawtucket"  Falls 
iu  the  latter,  and  Newichuwannok  in  the  former.  It  is  pretty  certain,  now, 
that  these  sachems  gave  no  such  deed  at  the  time  specified. 

Rowls  was  sachem  of  the  Newichawannoks,  and  his  dvveHing-i)lnce  was 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  Pascatacpia,  not  Hir  from  Ciuampe<igan  Falls,  in 
lierwick,  then  Kitterj'.  "  In  104^,  he  conveyed  the  lands  of  his  vicinity  to 
Humphrey  Chadboum ;  and  othei-s  afterwards,  to  Spencer ;  the  former  being 
the  earliest  Lidian  deed  found  upon  our  records.  It  is  certjiin  that  all  the 
Indians  upon  the  river  to  its  mouth,  were  his  subj<;cts,  though  he  was  under 
l*a8saconaway."t  Mr.  Hubbard  I  stiys,  "There  was  within  thecom])ass  of  the 
seven  years  now  current,  [aljout  14570,]  a  sjigamore  about  Kittary,  caUed 
RovJs  or  Rolles:  who  laying  very  sick,  and  bedrid,  (being  an  old  man,)  he  ex- 
l^ected  some  of  the  English,  that  seized  upon  his  land,  should  have  shown 
him  that  civility,  as  to  have  given  him  a  visit  in  his  aged  infirmities  and  sick- 
ness. It  matters  not  much  whether  it  was  totally  neglected  or  not;  to  he 
sure  at  the  last,  he  sent  for  the  chiefs  of  the  town  an«l  desired  a  favor  of  them, 
viz.  that  though  he  might,  as  he  said,  challenge  [claim]  all  the  plantation  tor 
his  own,  where  they  flwelt,  that  yet  they  would  please  to  sell  or  give  him  a 
small  tract  of  land,  possibly  an  hundred  or  two  of  acres,  and  withal!  desired 
it  might  be  recorded  in  the  town  book,  as  a  public  act,  that  so  his  chililren, 
which  he  left  behind,  might  not  be  turned  out,  like  vagabonds,  as  destitute  of 
an  tiabitation  amongst,  or  near  the  English,  adding  this  as  a  reason  :  That  he 
knew  there  would  shortly  fall  out  a  war  l)etween  the  Indians  and  the  English, 
all  over  the  country,  ami  that  the  Indians  at  the  first  should  ])revail,  and  do 
much  mischief  to  the  English,  and  kill  many  of  them:  Rut  after  the  third 
year,  or  after  three  years,  all  the  Indians  which  so  did,  should  be  rooted  out, 
and  utterly  destroyed."  This  account,  the  same  author  says,  "  is  reported  by 
Maj.  tValdron,  Mr.  Joshua  Moody,  Capt  Frost,  that  live  upon,  or  near  the 
place." 

A  chief  named  Blind-toUl  was  successor  to  Rolls,  and  in  Philip's  war  served 
the  English.  Why  the  word  blind  was  prefixed  to  his  name  is  not  mentioned, 
but  prolwdtly  he  had  lost  an  eye. 

In  1077,  the  wretched  expedient  wasresorteil  to  by  the  whites,  of  employmg 
the  Mohawks  against  the  Tarratines,  and  two  messengers.  Majors  Pinchon 
and  Richards,  were  despatched  to  their  country.  They  were  kindly  received 
by  them,  an<l  promised  their  assisumce.  "Accordingly  some  parties  of 
them  came  down  the  country,  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  first 
alarm  was  given  at  Anniskeeg  Falls;  where  the  son  of  If'onolanset  being 
hunting,  dis«-overed  15  Indians  on  the  other  side,  who  called  to  him  in  a  lan- 
guage which  he  did  not  understand ;  upon  which  he  fled,  and  they  fired 
near  30  guns  at  him  witlioiit  effect.  Presently  after  this  they  were  discovered 
in  the  woods  near  Cochecho.  Major  Waldron  sent  <»ut  eight  of  his  Indians, 
whereof  Bliiul-will  was  one,  to  make  further  discovery.  They  were  all 
surprised  together  by  a  comjiany  of  the  Mohawks;  two  or  three  escapeil, 
the  others  we4-e  either  killed  or  taken.  JHll  was  dnigged  away  by  his  hair  ; 
and  being  wounded,  perished  in  the  woods,  on  a  neck  of  land,  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  Cochecho  and  Ising-glass  Rivers,  which  still  bears  the  name 
of  Blind-tcitCs  Neck."^     Such  were  the  exploits  of  the  allies  of  the  English 

•   IViUiamson's  Maine, 'i.5\3.  f  Williamson,  i. 'iGO.  J   Indian  Wars,  ii.  8' 

k  Belknap,  Hist.  N.  H.  i.  125. 
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at  tins  time ;  nor  do  we  find  that  any  others  w  ere  performed  of  a  different 
character.  Notwithstanding,  the  same  miserable  jjoiicy  was  talked  of  again 
about  nine  years  after ;  but  we  do  not  learn  that  it  was  carried  into  practice. 

It  was,  perhaps,  at  the  lime  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  tliat  the  Nar- 
raganset  chief  Pessacus  was  murdered,  as  has  been  mentioned.* 

We  had  not  thus  long  delayed  our  notice  of  one  of  the  most  renowned 
chiefs,  but  from  the  untoward  circumstance  of  having  mislaid  a  valuable 
communication  concerning  him.t  The  sachem  of  whom  we  are  now  to 
speak  was  known  among  the  French  by  the  name  of  JVescambioiiit,  but 
among  the  English  he  was  called 

AssACAMBUiT,  I  and  Assacombuii.X  This  chief  was  as  faithful  to  the 
French  as  one  of  their  own  nation  ;  and  our  account  of  him  begins  in  1G96, 
when,  with  Iberville  and  the  iiunous  Monligni/,  he  rendered  im|)ortant  8ervi<;e 
in  the  reduction  of  the  English  Fort  St.  Johns,  30  November,  of  that  year. 
Behig  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  French  and  Indians,  the  English  sent 
out  88  men  to  oppose  them,  who,  on  the  28,  were  met  and  attacked  by  a  part 
of  IbervUlc's  army,  under  Montigny  and  JVescnmbiouit,  and  defeated  with  the 
•OSS  of  55  men.  On  the  night  before  St.  Johns  capitulated,  IbervUlt,  with 
JS/escambioilU  as  his  second,  at  the  head  of  30  men,  made  a  sally  to  burn  one 
part  of  the  town,  while  D'Muys  and  Monligny,  with  60  others,  were  ordered 
to  fire  it  at  another  point     IJoth  jiarties  succeeded  § 

In  l(ilK>,  he  is  noticed  for  some  cruelty,  which,  it  was  said,  he  inflicted  upon 
a  child,  named  Tkomasin  Rouse.  He  having  ordered  it  to  carry  something  to 
the  water  side,  it  cried ;  he  took  a  stick  and  struck  her  down,  and  she  lay 
for  (lead.  He  then  threw  her  into  the  water,  but  she  was  saved  by  another 
Indian.  She  was  an  English  captive,  and  was  soon  after  restored.  This 
account  was  handed  Dr.  Mather,  by  one  who  had  just  returned  ii-om  Casco 
Bay,  where  he  had  been  to  hold  a  treaty  with  the  Indians.  The  account 
closes  ill  these  words:  "This  JlssacombiiU  hath  killed  and  taken  this  war, 
(tliey  tell  me,)  1.50  men,  women  and  children.     A  bloody  Devil,"  |j 

It  is  said  that  Mavxis,  H'nnmi^onel,  and  Assacovibuit,  were  "  three  of  the 
most  valiant  and  ]>niss.nnt  saciieins"  of  the  east.1l  Their  attack  upon  the  fort 
at  Cascn,  in  August,  170J3,  has  been  nKiiitioiie*!.**  Li  1704,  some  of  the  Abe- 
naqiiis,  having  established  themselves  in  Newlbundland,  were  attacked  by  the 
English,  uikI  some  of  them  kille<l.  Whereupon  they  applieil  to  GovernoT 
Vaiulreuil  lor  assistance  to  repel  them,  and  lie  sent  Montis;iiy  with  a  few 
Canadians,  who  joined  themselves  with  about  50  Abena«iiiis  under  J^Fescambi 
oiiil,  and  attai-ked  the  English  with  great  success.  They  pillaged  and  burnt 
one  Hut,  iiiid  took  many  prisoners. ft 

ill  I7(i."),  wV/,  Sicbercase.  having  siicceeded  M.  BrouUlon  in  the  government 
of  Ni'uloiiiKlland,  endeavort-d  to  make  thorough  work  with  the  remaining 
Eiigli>li  ilicrc.  Their  success  was  nearly  complete,  and  here  again  .Yescam- 
bioi'il  is  iKiticcd  as  acting  a  conspicuous  part.  Stihercnse's  army  consisted  of 
400  III  ii,tt  in  all,  and  they  set  out  fioni  I'lacentia  15  January,  imoii  siiow- 
sluKts,  \vi,li  20  days'  iir«)visions.  They  siifl'ered  much  from  the  rigor  of  the 
weallM-r,  iind  did  not  fall  upon  the  Knglisli  until  the  20,  which  was  at  a  |>Iace 
called  Ki'Immi,  They  next  tiKik  I'etit  Havre.  At  St,  Johns  they  foiiiul  sotne 
resistiiii. c,  u  here  the  English  now  had  two  forts,  which  were  siijiplied  with 
caniHiii  tiiid  iiioruu's,  ami,  alter  losing  five  men  in  killed  and  woiiiidcd,  were 
obli;*!!!  In  r.iisi!  the  siege,  in  consei|ii()nce  of  want  of  powder;  having  dam- 
aged imivii  i:f  what  they  brought  with  them  in  wailing  riv(;rs.  'J'hey  next 
atuickrd  F'.trrillon  and  took  it,  §§     This  wjus  5  .March,     llere  was  also  a  fort, 


*  H.-e  15.  ILp  58.  note  §.  t  Prwn  Rev.  Mr.  Fell,  of  Hamilton.         1   I'eiihnllow. 

&  Ch.irl-'ri.i.r,  ii.  193,  ||  Muj,nialia,  vii,  95.  H   I'tnliallow,  6. 

**  r;ii,'<-  Kit.  li!>.  iii.  It  Cliarle^-oix,  ii.  29 1. 

\\  Tills  is  iirconling  to  Charleim.r,  hut  I'cnhitlloir  says 500,  ami  AiispacU,  ( Hisl.  Newfound 
and.  Iii.)  nhoiil  500.     Charleroir  i.s,  <loiililloss,  lu-arost  llic  truth. 

^ij  /,<"  lt<iur<r  flit  brftU,  apres  ijiioi  .Montionv,  t/iii  uroil  anifn^  h  cetle  exji/'flUin-n  snn  Jid^U 
Nl".SCAMBh>UIT,y>/t  dHarlii^.  a^-cr  /cv  stiiirntrfs,  el  iiiii'  jntrtif  dys  Canadiens,  pciir  allfr  ihi  coti 
de  Carhonnu'ri>,  et  de  lionnerislf ,  nr-r  ordfr  de  hriiter  ft  de  detruire  loitle  le  riili',  re  pt'i 
ex^ita  sarm  perdre  wi  sad  Iwmme,  taiit  la  terretir  eloit  grande  parmi  les  AiigloU  N 
France,  ii.  300. 
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into  which  the  iii]ialiitants  at  first  retired,  and  endeavored  to  defend  thenise1ye£^ 
but  800I1  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.* 

Not  long  alter  tliese  services  J^escambioiiit  sailetl  for  France,  and  in  170G 
visited  liis  majesty,  King  Louis  XIV,  at  Ver<Jiilles.  Here,  among  other  emi- 
nent personages,  he  l)ec:ime  known  to  tlie  historian  CiiARLEVoix.f  The 
king  having  presented  him  an  elegant  sword.  Ire  is  reported  to  liave  said, 
holding  up  his  hand,  "■This  hand  has  slairi  ontt  huiulreU  andfoiixiofyour  vinjea- 
bfs  enemies  in  JVew  England;" I  and  that  whereupon,  the  King  forthwitli 
knighted  him,  and  ordered  that  hejiceforth  a  pension  of  eight  livres  a  day  lie 
allowe<l  him  for  life. 

JVescnmlnouil  returned  to  America  in  1707,  and  the  next  year  accompanied 
Rouville  to  attack  llaveriiill  in  Massiiclinsetts.  The  French  had  intiiiided  a 
much  more  formidahle  conquest,  and  had  engaged  hands  of  Indians  from 
four  nations  to  cooj)erate  with  tiiem,  and  all  were  to  rendezvous  at  Lake 
Niki»ipi«pie,  as  tlieycji'led  Winnipesanke  or  Winnipisiogee.  Hut  all  except 
tlie  Algonquins  an<[  Al>enaquis  under  JVescambioiiit,  having  faile«l  and  deserted 
them,  they  were  on  the  point  of  ahandoning  their  enterprise  altogether. 
Having  made  known  their  situation  to  Governor  Vaudreuil,  an«l  requested 
liis  orders,  he  directed,  that  though  all  the  Indians  deserted  them,  they  should 
not  give  over  the  exj)edition.  Des  Chaillons  having  communicated  this  intel- 
ligence to  the  Indians,  they  entreated  him  to  lead  them  forward,  and  said  they 
would  follow  him  wherever  he  chose  to  go. 

From  Nikisi|>iqiie  they  marched,  at  last,  with  200  men,  fell  U])on  Haver- 
iiill,§  and  Siicked  it.  The  atuick  was  made,  sun  ahout  an  hour  high,  2!) 
August,  1708.  The  contest  was  short  as  the  opposition  was  feel)le.  Tlie 
English  lost  about  100  persons  l»y  this  irrujrtion,  40  or  50  of  whom  were 
killed  at  Haverhill.  JVescambiouii,  in  this  afiiiir,  fought  hy  the  side  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  iierformed  prodigies  of  valor  with  the  sword  which 
he  brouglit  from  France. 

Having  burned  the  fort  and  many  of  the  buildings  in  the  vill.ige,P  they 
began  to  retrace  their  steps,  with  i>recij)itation.  The  English,  having  rallied, 
formed  an  ambush  in  the  edge  of  tlie  woods,  aI)out  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  attacked  them  vigoi-ously,  killing  and  wounding  many  of  them.  In 
the  ambush  were  GO  or  70  English,  who,  after  hanging  u])on  their  flanks  for 
near  an  hour,  retreated.  In  this  last  affair  the  French  suffered  most  In 
both  encounters,  18  men  were  wounde«l,  three  Indians  and  five  Frenchmen 
killed.  In  the  ambush  fell  Hertel  of  Chambly,  and  Vercheres,  lx)th  officers  of 
experience ;  and  the  renowned  Assacainbuit,  as  though,  elsewhere,  like  JkhU- 
les,  invulnerable,  was  wounded  hy  a  shot  in  the  foot.  This  last  iittack  had 
the  happy  effect  of  immediately  restoring  many  of  the  prisoners. 

From  1708  to  1727,  we  hear  nothing  o?  JissacambuU.  In  June  of  the  latter 
year,  his  death-  is  recorded,  accompanied  with  a  short  account  of  him,  in  a 
newspaper  of  that  time.  Mention  is  made,  among  otlier  things,  tliat,  like 
Hercules,  he  had  a  "famous  club"  which  he  always  carried  with  him,  on 
which  were  98  notches,  denoting  the  number  of  "  English  "  he  had  killed  ; 
that  he  was  knighted  while  in  France,  the  insignia  of  which,  on  his  return 
home,  he  wore  upon  his  breast  in  large  letters.  In  this  newspaper  commu- 
nication he  is  styled  "Old  Escambuit"  "formerly  the  principal  sagamore  of 
(the  now  dispersed)  tribe  of  the  Saco  or  Pigwacket  Indians."  He  [)robably 
went  to  reside  among  the  Sl  Francis  tribe  about  1700.  He  was  restless  when 
there  was  no  war,  and  our  account  says,  "  when  mere  was  something  of  a 
prospect  of  settled  peace,  about  30  years  ago,  [1700,]  he  marched  off  the 

•  Anspach,  124.  t  Hist-  f^^n.  do  la  Nouv.  Franre,  ii.  326. 

t  PetilialloWjAO.  This  must  be,  we  think,  a  great  misrepresciuation  of  liis  real  speech. 
as  subsequent  details  will  lead  one  to  suppose.     Perhaps- he  nii^ht  have  said/orty. 

^  "  Us  priretU  alort  le  parti  de  marclier  cmitre  un  village  appelU  Hawreuii,,  compose  de 
rintciruf  a  trente  maisons  bien  halts,  arec  un  fort,  ait  logeoit  le  gour^nutir.  Ce  fort  avoil  UTte 
garrison  de  trente  sntdals,  et  U  tj  en  arwt  an  mains  dix  tlaris  chaqiie  maicon." 

H  Ckarteroix  says,  "  Toutes  les  maisons  se  d^/endirerU  aiissi  tres-i'ien  et  eureui  le  nJme 
tort,  ll'y  eut  enmron  cent  Anglois  de  ttUs  dans  ces  diffiretUes  attaques  ;  phisieurs  autrrs,  qid 
tUtendiierU  trop  tard  h  sortir  du  fort  et  des  tnaisoiis,  y  (urent  brikios."  None  of  the  Eughsk 
«ccouiit:$  mention  this,  and  it  was  doubtless  supposition,  without  foundation  in  fact. 
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groiiiid  as  a  (iisbandeu  Dfti«;er,  lefl  his  brethren  nnd  travelled  towards  the  Mis- 
Kissijipi,  uliere  lie  vvufe  coiustaiitly  engaged  in  wars,  and  never  iieard  of  till 
tlie  last  fjdl  he  returned  to  those  [eastern]  parts."  This  wjjs  jtrobahiy  the 
report  among  the  English  of  New  England  ;  but  in  truth  he  was  with  the 
French  in  Canada,  as  we  have  seen.  Had  Penhallow  j)ublished  his  Inuias 
Wars  one  year  later,  he  would  not,  probably,  have  closed,  his  account  ae  he 
did  concerning  him.  He  says  that,  at  his  return  from  France,  he  was  so 
exalted  that  he  treated  his  coiniti7nien  in  the  most  haughty  and  arrogant 
manner,  "  murdering  one  and  stubbing  another,  which  so  exasperated  those 
of  tlieir  relations,  that  they  sought  revenge,  and  would  have  instantly  exe- 
cuted it,  but  that  he  fled  his  country,  and  never  returned  aller." 


CHAPTER  XL 

Destruction  of  Deerficld,  and  captivity  of  Reverend  John  fVilliams  and  familu, 

in  1704. 

Sometimes  in  a  volume,  and  sometimes  in  a  pamphlet,  the  narrative  of 
this  afTair  ha«l  often  been  given  to  the  world  previous  to  1774,  by  one  of  the 
])rincipal  actors  in  it,  whose  name  is  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  and 
which  is  iloubtless  familiar  to  every  reader  of  ^few  England  legends.  The 
edition  of  Mr.  Williams's  work,  out  of  which  1  take  this,  was  prepared  by  the 
renowned  New  England  annalist,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Prince,  and  was  the 
5th,  printed  at  Boston  "by  John  Baylt,  next  door  to  the  Three  Doves  in  Marl- 
borough Street,  1774."     It  was  a  closely  printed  8vo.  paUiphlet  of  70  page& 

It  will  be  necessary  to  relate  some  inipoitant  facts  of  historical  value 
before  proceeding  with  the  naiTative.  As  at  several  other  times,  the  j)lan 
was  laid  early  in  1703,  in  Canada,  for  laying  waste  the  whole  English  fron- 
tier, but  like  former  and  later  plans,  laid  in  that  region,  this  but  partially 
Buccee«led.  Though  the  eastern  settlements  from  Casco  to  Wells  were 
destroyed,  and  130  people  killed  and  caj)tivated,  the  summer  before,  yet  thi! 
towns  on  the  Connecticut  had  neglected  their  precautionary  duty.  And 
although  Governor  Dudley  of  Massachusetts  had  but  little  while  belbre  been 
notified  of  the  design  of  the  French,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  guard  the 
eastern  coast  against  the  attjick.  Deerfield  had  been  palisaded  and  20 
soldiers  placed  in  it,  but  had  been  quartered  about  in  different  houses,  and, 
entirely  forgetting  their  duty  as  soldiers,  were  surprised  with  the  rest  of  the 
town.  The  snow  was  deep,  which  gave  the  enemy  an  easy  entrance  over 
the  pickets.  The  French  were  commanded  by  Heriel  de  Jiouville,  but  the 
conunaiulers  of  the  Indians  remain  unknown. 

Mr.  H'illimns  thus  l>egins  his  narrative:  "On  Tuesday  the  29th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1703-4,  not  long  before  break  of  day,  the  enemy  came  in  like  a  flood 
upon  us ;  our  watch  being  unfaithful :  an  evil,  whose  awful  efTectii,  in  a  sur- 
prizal  of  our  fort,  shoidd  bespeak  all  watchmen  to  avoid,  as  they  would  not 
l)ring  the  charge  of  blood  upon  themselves.  They  came  to  my  house  in  the 
beginning  of  the  onset,  and  by  their  violent  endeavors  to  breid<  open  doors 
and  windows,  with  axes  and  hatchets,  awakened  me  out  of  sleep;  on  which 
1  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  running  towards  the  door,  perceived  the  enemy 
making  their  entrance  into  the  house.  I  called  to  awaken  two  soldiers  in 
the  chainber;  and  returning  towai'd  my  be«lside  for  my  arms,  the  enemy 
immediately  brake  into  my  room,  1  judge  to  tlie  number  of  20,  with  painted 
faces,  an<l  hideous  acclamations.  1  reached  up  my  hands  to  the  bed-tester, 
for  my  pis;ol,  uttering  a  short  petition  to  Go<l,  expecthig  a  |)resent  i)assage 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  deatli."  "Taking  down  my  ))istol,  1 
cocked  it,  ami  ])ut  it  to  the  breast  of  the  first  Indian  who  came  U[) ;  but  my 
pistol  missing  fire,  I  was  seized  by  3  Indians  who  disarmed  me,  and  bound 
me  naked,  as  I  was,  in  my  shut,  and  so  I  stood  for  near  tiSe  space  of  an 
hour."  ftleanwhile  the  work  of  destuiction  and  pillage  was  tarried  on  with 
great  fiu*y.  One  of  the  three  w.^o  captured  Mr.  WiUuims  was  a  captain 
2S 
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against  whom,  oays  our  captive,  "the  judgment  of  God  did  not  long  slumlxjr 
for  l»y  sun-rising  ii3  received  a  mortal  shot  from  my  next  neighbor's  lionsc." 
This,  though  not  a  garrison,  and  containing  hut  seven  men,  withstooti  the 
etibrts  of  the  300  French  and  Indians  which  now  beset  tlien.  That  house 
remains  to  this  day,  bearing  upon  its  front  door  the  niiorks  of  the  hutciiet.* 
After  about  two  hours  the  enemy  took  up  tlieir  inarch  from  the  to>vn, 
having  ]>lundered  and  burnt  it,  and  put  47  jiersons  to  death,  including  those 
Killed  in  making  defence.  Mrs.  Williams  liaving  lately  lain  in,  was  feeble, 
whicii,  without  the  scene  now  acting  before  her,  rendered  her  case  hopeless ; 
but  to  this  was  added  the  most  shocking  murders  in  her  presence — twc 
uf  her  children  wei-e  taken  to  the  door  and  killed,  also  a  black  woman  be- 
longing to  the  family. 

*  About  sun  an  hour  high,"  continues  the  redeemed  captive,  "  we  were  all 
carried  out  of  the  house  for  a  march,  and  saw  many  oi  the  houses  of  my 
ueighbors  in  flames,  |)erceiving  the  whole  fort,  one  house  excepted,  to  be 
taken !"  "  We  were  carried  over  the  river,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  about 
a  mile  from  my  house,  where  we  foimd  a  great  number  of  our  christian 
neighbors,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of  100 ;  nineteen  of 
whom  were  afterward  murdered  by  the  way,  and  two  stan'ed  to  death  near 
Coos,  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity,  or  famine,  the  savages  underwent  there. 
When  we  came  to  the  foot  of  our  mountain,  they  took  away  our  shoes,  and 
gave  us  Indian  shoes,  to  prepare  us  lor  our  journey."  The  army  had  left 
their  packs  at  this  place,  and  while  they  were  getting  ready  to  decamp,  the 
few  English  that  had  escaped  at  the  town,  and  a  few  from  Hatfield,  who  lia<l 
l»een  notified  of  the  fate  of  Deerfield  by  one  or  two,  who  had  escaped  tiiere, 
pursued,  and  in  a  meadow  between  the  town  and  the  main  body,  met  a  ))arty 
of  the  enemy,  and  a  sharp  fight  ensued.  The  small  Iwuid  of  Englishmen 
did  not  retreat  until  the  main  body  under  RouviUe  were  about  to  encircle 
them,  and  then  they  left  nine  of  their  number  slain.  Such  was  the  success 
of  the  English  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  that,  feai-ing  a  defeat,  KouvUle 
had  ordered  the  captives  to  Ite  j»ut  to  death;  but,  fortunately,  tlie  be{u*er  of 
tlie  fatal  message  was  killed  by  the  way. 

Three  hundred  miles  of  a  ti'ackless  wilderness  was  now  to  be  traversed, 
and  that  too  at  a  season  of  all  others  the  most  to  be  dreaded ;  boughs  of 
trees  formed  the  l)eds  of  enceinte  women  and  little  children  for  40  days, 
which  was  the  time  taken  for  the  journey.  The  first  day's  journey  was  but 
about  four  miles,  and  although  one  child  was  killed,  in  general  tlie  children 
were  treated  well ;  prolmbly,  the  historians  say,  that  by  delivering  them  at 
Canada,  the  Indians  would  receive  a  valuable  ransom  for  them.     Mr.'  Williams 

t)roceeds :  "  God  made  the  heathen  so  to  jiity  our  children,  that  tliough  tliey 
latl  several  wounded  pei'sons  of  their  own  to  carry  upon  their  shoulders, 
for  30  miles  before  tliey  came  to  the  river,  [the  Connecticut  30  miles  above 
Deerfield,]  yet  they  carried  our  children,  imcapable  of  traveling,  in  theii 
arms,  and  u|)on  their  shouldiers." 

At  the  first  encampment  some  of  the  Indians  got  drunk  with  liquor  they 
found  at  Deeriiehl,  and  in  their  rage  killed  Mr.  Williams's  negro  man,  and 
<'^used  the  escajie  of  a  Mr.  Alexander.  In  the  morning  Mr.  Williartis  was 
ordered  before  the  commander-in-chief,  (he  considering  him  the  princijial  of 
the  captives,)  and  ordered  to  inform  the  other  captives,  that  if  any  more  at- 
lempted  to  escajie,  the  rest  should  be  put  to  death.  In  the  si^cond  day's  march 
occurred  the  death  of  Mrs.  Williams,  the  afl'ecting  account  of  which  we  will  give 
nearly  in  tlie  kmguage  of  her  husband.  At  the  ujjper  part  of  Deerfield 
meadow  it  l)ecame  necessary  to  cross  Green  River.  The  Indian  that  cap- 
tured Mr.  WiUiams  was  unwilling  that  he  should  speak  to  the  other  captives  ; 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  that  Indian  captain  being  aj)pointe«l 
to  conunand  in  the  rear,  he  had  another  master  put  over  him,  who  not  oidy 
allowed  him  to  speak  to  others,  biij.  to  walk  with  his  wife,  and  assist  her  along 
This  was  tlieir  last  meeting,  and  she  very  calmly  toM  him  that  her  strength 
was  failing  fast,  and  that  he  would  soon  lose  her.     She  spoke  no  discoum 

•  Sec  Col.  Hoyt's  Ant.  Resear.  which,  we  are  glad  lo  observe,  is  the  bcsl  volun>e  of  IV'jw 
England  Indian  wars  that  has  yet  appeared. 
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ging  words,  or  complained  of  the  liardness  of  her  fortiine.  The  conipany 
800I1  caiiie  to  a  halt,  aiui  Mr.  Williams's  old  master  resumed  his  tbrnier 
Btatiuii,  and  ordereil  liim  into  the  van,  and  his  wile  was  ohli^ed  to  travel 
unaided.  They  had  now  arrived  at  Green  River,  as  we  have  related.  This 
they  passed  hy  wading,  althougii  the  current  was  \ery  rapid,  'which  was  tho 
cause,  no  doiiht,  of  its  not  being  irozen  over,)  and  about  two  leet  in  depth. 
ARer  passing  this  river,  they  had  to  ascend  a  steep  mountain.  "Nosooiuer,'* 
says  Mr.  A/'tV/ianw,  "  had  I  ovej-come  the  difficulty  of  that  ascent,  hut  I  was 
{)ermitted  to  sit  tlown,  an<l  be  unburthened  of  my  pack.  1  sat  pitying  tliose 
who  were  behinil,  and  intreated  my  master  to  let  me  go  down  and  help  my 
vvii'e ,  but  he  refused.  1  asked  each  of  the  prisoners,  as  they  passed  by  me, 
after  lier,  and  heard,  that  ])assing  through  tJie  above  said  river,  she  fell  down 
and  was  i)lunged  all  over  in  the  water;  after  which  she  travelled  not  tiir, 
for  at  the  loot  of  that  mountain,  the  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  savage  who  took 
her  slew  her  with  his  hatcliet  at  one  stroke."  The  historians  have  left  us  no 
record  of  the  character  of  this  lady,  but  from  tlie  account  iell  us  by  her 
iiubband,  she  was  a  most  amiable  companion.  She  was  the  only  daughter  ol" 
Reverend  Eltazer  Mather,  minister  of  Northampton,  by  his  wile  Eather, 
daughter  of  Reverend  John  Warham,  who  came  from  England  in  1()30. 

The  second  night  was  spent  at  an  encampment  in  the  northerly  pai't  of 
what  is  now  l}.'rnarustown,  fuid  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  day  a  young 
woman  and  child  were  killed  and  scalped.  At  this  camp  a  council  was  helu 
upon  tjje  propriety  of  putting  Mr.  Williams  to  death,  but  his  master  i)revailed 
on  the  rest  to  save  his  life  ;  lor  the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  he  should  receive 
a  high  price  for  his  ransom.  The  fourth  day  brought  them  to  Connecticut 
River,  about  80  miles  above  Deerfieki  Here  the  wounded,  children  and  bag- 
gage were  i)Ut  into  a  kind  of  sleieh,  and  ])assed  with  facility  upon  the  river. 
Every  day  en<led  the  suftlring  and  captivity  ot'  one  or  more  of  the  prisoners. 
The  case  of  a  young  woman  named  Mary  Brooks,  was  one  to  excite  excess- 
ive pity,  and  it  is  bel'ieved,  that  had  the  Indians  been  the  sole  directors  ol*  the 
captivf  s,  such  cases  coidd  hardly  have  occurred.  This  yoimg  woman,  bewig 
tnceinle,  and  walking  upon  the  ice  in  the  river,  often  fell  down  u|)on  it, 
probably  with  a  burthen  upon  her;  which  caused  premature  labor  the  fol- 
lowing night.  Being  now  unfitted  for  the  journey,  her  master  deliberately 
told  her  she  must  be  i)ut  to  death.  With  great  cotnj)osure  she  got  liberty  of 
him  to  go  and  take  leave  of  her  minister.  She  told  him  she  was  not  afraid  of 
death,  and  after  some  consoling  conversation,  she  returned  and  was  executed ! 
This  was  March  ti. 

At  the  mouth  of  a  river  since  known  as  Williams's  R\ver,  upoH  a  Sunday,  the 
ca]itives  were  permitted  to  assemble  around  their  minister,  afid  he  preaciieda 
sermon  to  tliem  from  Lam.  i.  IH,  At  the  month  of  White  River  Rouvtlle  divided 
his  force  into  several  parties,  and  they  took  diff'^rent  routes  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

In  a  lew  insUmces  the  captives  wore  ])urchased  of  the  Indians,  by  Hlie 
French,  and  the  others  were  at  the  different  lodges  of  the  ln»rians. 

Duiing  his  cajttivity,  Mr.  Willinms  visited  various  places  on  the  St  I^aw- 
reiice.  At  Montreal  he  was  humanely  treated  by  Governor  Vaudreuil.  Iti 
his  interviews  with  the  French  Jesuits  he  unifonnly  found  them  using  every 
endeavor  to  convert  him  and  others  to  their  religion.  However,  most  of  the 
captives  remained  steady  in  the  Protestant  faith.  And  in  17UC,  filty-seven 
of  them  were  by  a  flag-ship  conveyed  to  Boston.  A  considerable  number 
remained  in  Canada,  and  never  returned,  among  whom  was  Eunice  WiUiams, 
daughter  of  the  minister.  She  became  a  firm  catholic,  marrit;d  an  Indian, 
by  whom  sh(>  had  several  children,  and  spent  her  days  in  a  wigwam.  She 
visited  Deerfield  with  h<'r  Indian  husband,  dressed  in  Indian  style,  and  wae 
kindly  received  by  her  friends.  All  attempts  to  regain  her  were  ineffecttJ-al. 
Reverend  Eleazer  Williams,  late  ,•  missionary  to  the  Greenbay  Indians,  is  a 
descendant.     He  was  educated  by  the  friends  of  missions  in  New  England. 

Li  the  History  of  Canada  by  Charlevoix,  the  incursions  undertaken  l)y  the 
French  and  hulians  are  generally  minutely  recorded  ;  but  this  against  Deer- 
field  he  Ivas  unaccountably  summed  up  in  a  dozen  lines  of  his  work.  The 
following  is  the  whole  passage: 

la  die  end  of  autumn,  1703,  the  English,  despairing  of  securing  the  In* 
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dians,  IB  ide  several  excursions  into  their  country,  and  mMsacred  all  sucli  as 
they  could  surprise.  Upon  this,  the  chiefs  demanded  aid  ot'M.  de  Vaudreuil, 
aiitl  he  sent  them  during  tlie  winter  250  men  under  the  conminnd  of  the 
Sieur  Herttl  de  Roumlle,  a  reformed  lieutenant,  who  took  tlie  i)lace  of  his 
already  renowned  lather,  whose  age  and  infiruMties  prevented  his  under- 
taking such  great  expeditions.  Four  others  of  his  children  accom}>anied 
RottmlU,  who  in  their  tour  surprised  the  English,  killed  many  of  them,  and 
matte  140  of  them  prisoners.  The  French  lost  but  three  soldiers,  and  some 
Bavages,  but  Roninlle  was  himself  wounded.* 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

Various  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  JVeio  England  Indians,  embracing  setend 
important  events,  with  a  sequel  to  some  previous  memoirs. 

He  felt  liis  life's  Moot!  freezing  fist ; 

He  grasped  his  bow,  iiisi  lance,  and  steel ; 
He  was  of  Wainpanoag's  last. 

To  die  were  easy  —  not  to  yield. 
Hi.-i  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  sky  ; 

He  gasped  us  on  the  ground  lie  fell ; 
None  T>ut  his  foes  to  see  him  die  — 
•  None  but  his  foes  his  death  to  tell. 

.  The  performances  of  one  Comelitis,  "  the  Dutchman,"  in  Philip's  war,  are 
very  ol»scurely  noticed  in  the  histories  of  the  times,  none  of  them  giving  us 
even  his  surname ;  and  we  have,  in  a  former  chapter,  given  tl»e  aniount  of 
what  has  l)efore  been  published.  I  am  now  able  to  add  concerning  him,  that 
liis  name  was  Cornelius  Consert;  that  the  last  time  he  went  out  against  the 
Indians,  he  served  about  six  weeks;  was  captain  of  the  forlorn  hope  in  the 
Quabaog  ex|)edition,  in  the  autumn  of  the  first  year  of  Philip's  war;  marched 
also  to  Groton  and  Chelmsford,  and  was  discharged  from  service,  "being 
ready  to  depart  the  coimtry,"  October  13,  1675.  h  was  probably  in  his 
QualKiog  expedition  that  he  comtnitted  the  barl)arous  exploit  u|)on  "an  old 
Indian,"  the  account  of  which  has  been  given  ;  it  was  doubtless  during  the 
Hume  ex|)edition,  which  appeal's  to  have  terminated  in  Septeml)er,  that  "  he 
lu'otight  round  five  Indians  to  Boston,"  who,  being  cast  into  prison,  wci-e 
aflervvards  "delivered  to  Mr.  Samuel  Shrimpton,  to  be  under  his  employ  on 
Noddle's  Island,"  subject  "to  the  order  of  the  council."  1  shall  here  pass  to 
iDint^  further  account  of  the  money  of  the  Indians. 

'  We  have  ([uoted  the  comical  account  of  the  money  of  the  Indians  of  New 
England,  by  John  Josselyn,  and  will  now  quote  the  graphic  and  sensib'e  one 
given  by  the  unfortunate  John  Laivson,  in  his  account  of  Carolina,  of  the 
money  in  use  among  the  somhern  Indians.  "Their  money,"  he  says,  "is  of 
different  sorts,  but  all  made  of  shells,  which  are  found  on  the  coast  of  Caro- 
lina, being  very  large  and  hard,  and  difficult  to  cut  Some  English  smiths 
hiive  tried  to  drill  thie  sort  of  shell  money,  and  thereby  thought  to  get  an 
advantage,  but  it  proved  so  hard  that  nothing  could  he  gained ;"  and  Morton 
in  his  New  English  Canaan,  says  that,  although  some  of  the  English  in  New 
England  have  tried  "by  example  to  make  the  like,  yet  none  hath  ever  attained 
to  any  jierfertion  in  the  composure  of  them,  so  but  that  the  salvages  hav« 
found  a  great  diflerence  to  be  in  tl>€  one  and  the  other;  and  have  known  the 
ciiJnterfcit  beads  from  those  of  their  own  making;  and  have,  and  doe  slight 
tlem"  Hence  the  conclusion  of  Josselyn,  before  extracted,  namely,  that 
"  neither  Jew  nor  devil  could  counterfeit  the  money  of  the  Indians."  Mr. 
Lawson  continues:  "The  Indians  often  make,  of  the  same  kind  of  shells  aa 
l!  ose  of  which  their  money  is  made,  a  sort  of  gorget,  which  they  wear  about 
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their  necks  in  a  string;  so  it  hangs  on  their  collar,  whereon  soinrtiines  vt 
engraven  a  cross,  or  some  odd  sort  of  figure  wliicli  comes  next  in  tlieir  lancy 
There  are  otiier  sorts  vahied  at  a  doeskin,  yet  the  gorgets  will  sometimes  sell 
for  three  or  four  buckskins  reiuly  dressed.  There  be  ol'iers,  tiiat  eight  of 
them  go  readily  for  a  doeskin ;  but  the  general  and  currtiit  species  of  all  the 
Indians  in  Carolina,  and  I  believe,  all  over  the  continent,  as  tar  as  the  bay  of 
Mexico,  is  that  whi(;h  we  call  Peak,  and  Rottoak,  but  Ptak  more  especially. 
This  is  that  w  \ich  at  New  York  they  call  fVampum,  and  iiave  used  it  aa 
current  money  aaiongst  the  inhabitants  for  a  great  many  years.  Five  cubits 
of  this  purchase  a  dressed  doeskin,  and  seven  or  eight  buy  a  dresse<l  buck- 
skin. To  make  this  Peak  it  cost  the  English  five  or  ten  times  as  much  as 
they  could  get  for  it,  whereas  it  cost  the  Indians  nothing,  because  they  set 
no  value  upon  their  time,  and  therefore  have  no  competition  to  fear,  or  that 
othei-s  will  take  its  manufacture  out  of  their  hands.  It  is  made  by  grinding 
the  |>ieces  of  shell  upon  stone,  and  is  smaller  than  the  small  end  of  atobacco- 
j>ipe,  or  large  wheat-straw.  Four  or  five  of  these  make  an  inch,  and  evej-y 
one  is  to  be  drilled  through  and  made  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  so  strung,  aa 
beads  are.  A  cubit,  of  the  Indian  measure,  contains  as  nnich  in  length  as 
will  reach  from  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  They  never  stand 
to  question,  whether  it  be  a  tall  man  or  a  short  one  that  measured  it.  If  this 
WHUipum-peak  be  black  or  purple,  as  some  part  of  that  shell  is,  then  it  is 
twice  the  value.  The  drilling  is  the  most  ditticult  and  tedious  j)art  of  the 
manufacture.  It  is  done  l)y  sticking  a  luiil  in  a  cane  or  reed,  which  they  roll 
upon  their  thighs  with  their  right  hand,  while  with  their  left  they  apply  the 
bit  of  shell  to  the  iron  point.  But  especially  in  making  their  ronouk,  lour  of 
which  will  scarce  make  one  length  of  wampum.  Such  is  the  money  of  the 
lutlians,  with  which  you  may  buy  all  they  have.  It  is  tlieir  mammon,  (as  our 
money  -s  to  us,)  that  entices  and  p.-rsuades  them  to  do  any  thing,  part  with 
their  capi!"'es  or  slaves,  and,  sometimes,  even  their  wives'  an<l  daughters' 
chastity.  VVi,.'^  it  they  buy  off  mm-derers;  and  whatever  a  man  can  do  that 
is  ill,  this  wampu.~*  will  (piit  hitn  of,  and  make  liitn,  in  their  o|)inion,  good 
and  virtuous,  though  .  'fver  so  black  before."     To  return  to  the  chiefs. 

Of  the  Narraganset  InJian  Connan  very  little  had  been  found  when  he  was 
noticed  before,  and  it  is  bi't  little  that  we  can  now  add  concerning  the 
•' cheiffe  counceller"  of  the  "old  crafty  sachem"  of  Niantik.  It  appears  that 
in  the  month  of  September,  1675,  Corman  was  in  Boston,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  sis  an  amiiassador  by  the  Narraganset  sachems,  and  especially  by 
Ninigret;  and  although  Ninigret  was  a  peace-maker,  and  had  not  been  any 
how  im|>licated  in  the  war  then  going  on,  yet,  such  was  the  rage  of  the  popu- 
lace against  all  Indians,  that  it  was  not  deemed  sale  for  even  a  frieu«l  from 
among  them  to  walk  alone  in  the  streets  of  the  town.  On  the  evening  of  the 
28th  of  September,  as  Corman^  now  an  old  m;m,  was  walking  through  one 
of  the  streets,  guarded  by  persons  on  each  side  of  bin,  a  certain  miscreant, 
named  lyUlinm  Smith,  ran  liiriously  against  him,  and  thus  separating  him 
from  those  about  him,  did,  by  another  motion,  strike  his  feet  li-om  uiuler  him 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  head  and  shoulders  came  in  violent  contact  with 
the  ground,  very  seriously  injuring  him.  Cotnplaint  having  been  made  to 
the  governor  and  council,  they  had  both  Smith  and  Conmn  bron^iht  before 
thom  the  next  day,  and  the  charge  against  the  former  being  estaltlished  by 
the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Pickerins;,  who  s  iw  the  fact  counnitted,  "the 
court,  in  hearing  of  tl)e  case,  judged  it  meet  lo  b  ar  due  testimony  against 
Buch  abuse,  and  semcnfo  the  said  Smilh  to  pay,  as  a  fine  to  the  country,  the 
sum  of  forty  shillings,  or  be  whipt  with  ten  stripes;  also  to  pay  the  said 
Corman  for  his  damage  the  simi  ot  ten  shillings  in  money."  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  uiulerstand  the  grounds  of  the  decision  of  the  honorable  court,  unless 
they  seriously  thought  that  the  ground  on  which  poor  old  Connan  fell  was 
hurt  four  times  as  much  as  he  was!  If  this  was  not  its  reason,  why  should 
forty  shillings  be  paid  to  the  rounln/  and  oidy  ten  to  Corman? 

As  new  local  and  other  histories  appear,  and  the  decaying  manuscripts  are 
put  in  a  situation  and  condition  to  be  conveniently  considted,  new  lights  are 
daily  reflect  m1  on  the  dark  passages  of  our  history.     The  fires  iice  o\'  JVtinnn 
tenoo  at  the  battle  of  Pawtucket,  or,  as  it  is  more  connnonlv  caf  ed.  Peirst^ 
28* 
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fight,  has  heen  questioned  l)y  a  very  e.vr-elleiit  local  historian.  Mr.  Bliss,  in 
his  history  of  Rehoboth,  but,  us  1  appreliend,  ironi  a  niiscoiistiuctioii  of  some 
passajres  in  Hubbard's  Narrative,  especially  fioui  tliat  passag:e  where  it  is 
saiii  that  Nanuntenoo,  when  surprised  by  Denison's  men,  "was  divertising 
himself  with  the  recitaJ  of  Captain  Peirse^s  slaughter,  surprised  by  his  men  a 
lew  days  before."  It  is  true  thai  this  sentence  will  adjnit  of  two  construc- 
tions, either  that  the  chief  was  diverting  himself  by  recounting  to  his  men 
liis  particular  acts  in  that  tragedy,  or  by  a  general  account  of  its  progress,  or 
that  they  were  diverting  l>im;  the  Ibrmer  would  be  by  no  means  imjirobable, 
especially  if  some  of  those  about  him  had  not  been  in  the  action,  which 
woidd  not  be  at  all  strange,  as  numbers  of  them  were,  doubtless,  strolling 
(iiion  hunting  and  other  expeditions  when  the  battle  N^as  Ibught.  That 
Nanuntenoo  did  not  leave  the  Connecticut  River  until  the  "first  week  iti 
April"  cannot  be  true,  nor  by  that  loosely  stated  date  does  Hubbard  refer  to 
his  leaving  the  Connecticut,  but  to  "about  the  time"  ol'  his  capture.  If  he 
refers  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  river,  he  refers  to  his  men  also,  who,  he 
Bays,  did  not  leave  until  after  he  did ;  but  it  was  his  men  that  defiiated  Peirt-e. 
These  are  all  the  lights  we  are  able  to  throw  on  that  great  event,  and  must 
here  leave  it  in  the  same  doubt  we  found  it,  and  which  is  ever,  most  likely, 
to  shroud  it. 

It  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  he  able  to  give  sketches  of  some  of  the 
prominent  English  captains,  or  others,  who  were  consi)icuous  in  Indian 
history,  but  our  design  and  limits  both  preclude  such  digressions,  and  we 
cannot  indulge  in  but  a  few.  In  a  recent  ramble  in  the  Hill  burying-grouiul, 
in  Middleborough,  I  discovered  the  gmve  of  a  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  South- 
worth,  upon  the  head-stoue  of  which  it  is  inscribed  that  he  died  January 
14,  1710,  in  his  62d  year;  he  was  therefore  about  28  in  the  time  of  Philip's 
war,  and  is,  very  probably,  the  same  who  distinguished  hunself  on  many 
occasions  under  Captain  Church.  He  lies  among  a  group  of  graves  of  his 
family  connections.  We  did  not  intentionally  omit  to  notice  the  death  of  his 
commander  in  another  chapter.  Colonel  Church  died  on  the  17  of  Jauuaiy, 
1718,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  and  lies  buried  at  Compton  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  born  at  Plymouth  in  1639,  and  not  long  after  removed  to 
Duxbury  with  his  father.*  He  was  a  housewright  by  trade,  as  were  his  fiither 
and  one  or  two  of  his  brothers.  How  many  he  had  I  am  not  sure,  but  Caleb 
and  Joseph  are  mentioned,  and  a  sister  who  married  an  Irish,  and  lived  in 
Compton.  In  1C74  be  bought  land  of  the  government  and  removed  to 
Sogkonate,  the  then  Indian  name  of  the  tract  of  country  since  Compton. 
Here  he  was  prosperously  making  a  farm  when  Philip's  war  broke  out,  and 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  improvements.  Possessing  a  remarkably  active  mind, 
vigorous  body,  and  glowing  patriotism,  he  was  not  long  an  idle  spectator  of 
the  war,  engaging  in  it  without  reward  as  a  volunteer;  an<i  our  previous 
pages  have  shown  that  he  raised  himself  to  the  chief  military  place  in  the 
country,  and  several  civil  ofiices  of  honor.  After  Philip's  war  Colonel  Church 
resided  at  Bristol,  then  at  Fall  River,  and,  lastly,  again  at  Sogkonate ;  in  each 
of  which  places  he  left  a  good  estate.  In  his  latter  years  he  had  become 
very  corpulent,  and  burdensome  to  himself.  The  morning  before  his  death 
he  visited  his  sister,  Mrs.  Irish,  about  two  miles  from  his  residence,  on  horse- 
back ;  returning  home,  his  horse  stumbled,  and  threw  him  with  such  force 
upon  the  ground  that  a  blood-vessel  was  broken,  and  he  died  in  about  Vi 
hours  after.  He  married  Mrs.  Alice  Southwoith,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons 
and  one  daughter.  One  of  his  sons,  Thomas,  pubii.-';',.!  "The  Entertaining 
History  of  Philip's  War,"  which  has  been  published  in  4to.,  8vo.,  12mo.,  and 
33  authority  in  all  matters  where  Church  was  himself  concerned. 

VVe  have  next  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  Indian  1<  tters,  pending  the 
redemption  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson.  Those  given  in  the  third  chapter  of  this 
bock  were  copied  fiom  a  transcri|)t  made  at  the  time  they  were  received  from 
:■..'£  ndiaiis,  but  a  recurrence  to  the  originals  bus  supplied  the  following 
additions.  .Yepanet,  when  sent  out  on  the  3  April,  167G,  as  noted  on  page 
tKJ,  had  with  him  the  following  letter  from  Governor  Leverett: 

*  Jl'.s  hiot-rapliers  have  said  thai  lie  was  bom  at  Duxbury ;  but  Judge  Davis  informed  nM 
Ibai  he  «as  born  at  I'lymouih.  and  il.al  some  records  he  had  seen  there  were  his  authority 
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"  For  tke  fndian  Sagamores  and  people  that  are  in  warre  against  us.  —  Intelli* 
gence  is  come  to  us  that  you  liave.  some  Englisli,  t specially  vvouien  and 
children,  iu  capti\  ity  among  you.  We  have  therefore  sent  the  messenger 
oflering  to  redeem  thein,  either  for  payment  in  goods  or  wam]i«>m,  or  by 
exchange  of  prisoners.  We  desire  your  answer  l»y  this  our  messenger,  what 
price  you  demand  for  every  man,  woman,  and  cliild,  or  if  you  will  exchange 
ibr  Indians.  If  you  have  any  among  you  that  can  write  your  answer  to  thia 
our  message,  we  desire  it  in  writing;  and  to  that  end  have  sent  pajier,  pen 
and  incke  by  the  tnessenger.  If  you  lett  our  messenger  have  Iree  accesse  to 
you,  freedome  of  a  safe  returne,  wee  are  willing  to  doe  the  like  by  any  mes- 
senger of  yours,  i)rovided  he  come  unarmed,  and  curry  a  white  flag  uj)on  a 
statfe,  visible  to  be  seene,  which  we  take  as  a  flagge  of  truce,  and  is  used  by 
civilized  nations  in  time  of  warre,  when  any  messengers  are  sent  in  a  way 
of  treaty,  which  we  have  done  by  our  messenger.  In  testimony  whereof  I 
have  set  to  my  hand  and  seal. 

John  Leverett,  GovV. 

Boston,  31  Marchy  1676.     Passed  by  the  coimcil. 

Edward  Rawson,  Secretary.^ 

The  answer  rettirned  to  this  letter  is  that  printed  on  page  90,  which  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  original;  and  the  English  at  Boston  imme- 
diately complied  with  the  request  of  the  Indians,  by  sending  two  messengers 
to  renew  the  negotiation.  By  these  messengers  an  answer  was  returned, 
written  by  James  the  Printer,  as  follows: 

'■^ For  the  Governor  and  Council  at  Boston:  —  The  Indians,  Tom  JVejpenomp 
and  Peter  Tatatiqunca,  hath  brought  us  letter  from  you  al>out  the  English 
captives,  especially  for  Mrs.  Rolanson.  The  answer  is,  I  atn  sorrow  that  1 
have  don  much  wrong  to  you :  and  yet,  I  say,  the  faiilt  is  lay  upon  you ;  lor 
when  we  begun  to  quarrell  at  first  with  Plimouth  men,  I  did  not  think  that 
you  should  have  so  much  trouble  as  now  is :  therefore  I  am  willing  to  hears 
your  desire  about  the  captives.  'I'herefore  we  desire  you  to  sent  Mr.  Rolon- 
son  and  goodman  Kettle  (for  their  wives)  and  these  Indians,  Tom  and  Peter, 
to  re<leeme  their  wives:  They  shall  come  an«l  go  very  siifely :  Whereuj>on, 
wee  ask  Mrs.  Rolonson,  how  much  your  huslmiid  willing  to  give  for  you? 
Shee  give  on  answer,  20  ]>ound  in  goods:  but  John  Kettel's  wife  could  not 
tel.     And  the  rest,  captives,  may  be  spoken  of  hereafter." 

When  this  letter  was  taken  to  Boston,  the  governor  immediately  despatched 
another.  "  To  the  In  Han  Sachems  ahont  Wachuxet.  —  We  received  your  letter 
by  Tom  and  Peter,  which  doth  not  answer  oiu's  to  you ;  neither  is  it  sub- 
scribed by  the  sachems;  nor  hath  it  any  date,  which  we  know  your  scribe, 
James  Printer,  doth  well  uiulerstand  should  !)e.  We  have  sent  tlie  said  Tom 
and  Peter  againe  to  you,  expecting  you  will,  speedily,  by  them,  give  us  a  plaine 
and  direct  answer  to  our  last  letter,  and  if  you  have  any  thing  more  to  pro- 
pound to  us,  wee  desire  to  have  it  from  you  under  your  haiuls,  l)y  these  our 
messertgei-s,  and  you  shall  have  a  speedy  answer.  Datfd  at  Boston,  28  April, 
1676."  Such  are  all  the  additions  we  are  able  to  make  to  that  memorable 
negotiation,  which  was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  Philip's  reverses  and 
final  overthrow. 

Of  a  chief  so  prominent  as  Madokawando,  we  are  glad  to  be  aljle  at  any 
time  to  extend  our  memoir,  for,  in  our  opinion,  few  leaders  of  any  country 
appear  to  better  advantage.  Taking  nothing  but  what  his  enemies  have  said 
of  him,  we  have  much  to  admire.  No  warrior  was  ever  more  humane  to 
prisoners  than  Madokawando,  where  he  commanded  in  person.  He  entered 
into  the  war  against  the  English  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  but  when  hb 
had  once  "stepped  in,"  they  found  him  no  common  foe.  Repeated  depreila- 
tions  from  the  whites  at  length  brought  hiin  into  the  field ;  the  desolation  of 
York  followed;  its  inhabitants  were  nearly  all  killed  or  led  into  captivity,  the 
particulars  of  which  we  have  already  related.  Before  Wells  he  was  not  so 
successful,  but  for  that  failure  he  is  not  accountable,  as  the  expedition  against 
it  was  under  the  direction  of  two  prominent  French  officers.  His  prcserva- 
tion  and  liberation  of  Thomas  Cobbet  were  acts  of  pure  humanity. 
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Wlietlier  the  e.\|>0(litioii  ajjainst  Grotoii  was  under  tlip  iir.me<liatR  direction 
of  Madukawaiido,  or  not,  we  are  not  inlbrnied,  l)ut  it  was,  witliout  doubt, 
executed  under  tlie  command  of  one  of  liis  chief  captains,  the  noted  Moxus, 
or,  as  lie  was  sometimes  called,  Torus.  That  place  was  laid  waste  oa  the 
27th  of  Jidy,  KM;  22  people  were  killed,  and  Ui  led  into  cajuivity.  The 
sculps  of  the  unibrtunate  slain  were  said  to  have  lieen  presented  to  Governor 
Frontenac  hy  Madokawnndo  himself 

At  the  destruction  of.  York  was  taken  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dummer 
and  our  authority  ma<le  us  say  that  Mrs.  Dimnner  died  in  captivity,  but  we 
are  now  assured,  by  other  testimony,*  that  she  lived  to  return  out  of  captivity, 
iiaving  been  re<leemed.  For  such  termination  of  a  wretched  fate  she  was, 
no  doubt,  indebted  to  Madokawando. 

This  chief  seems  to  have  had  unlimited  control  over  the  country  upon  the 
I*ent)bscot  River,  as  has  l)een  seen  from  what  we  have  already  before  stated ; 
judj^ing  (i-om  the  amount  of  property  paid  him,  from  time  to  lime,  for  sundry 
tracts  of"  his  coimtry.  Yet,  though  we  are  sjitisfied  that  the  amoimts  be 
received  were  large,  still  they  are  ex|)ressed  in  such  vague  terms  that  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  a  tolerable  notion  of  their  extent.  One 
testifies  that,  tor  a  certain  tract  of  land,  Madokawando  "received  a  large 
amount  of  money;"  another,  that  he  received  a  hatful;  and  a  third  states  it 
to  have  been  "a  hnlfid  of  pieces  ofeis;hL"\ 

We  have  siiid  that  the  great  sachem  was  succeeded  at  his  death  l)y  ff'ena- 
movel,  and  at  tiie  same  time  ^.Mnxits  seemed  his  successor."  We  find  nothing 
yet  to  vary  this  statement,  but  in  explanation  we  woidd  note  that  Wenamovet 
appears  not  to  have  been  a  war  chiefj  or  in  any  other  way  very  conspicuous, 
except  as  a  counsellor;  and  thougli  in  nanie  the  successor  o^ Madokawando^ 
yet  was  willing  to  let  "fierce  Moxus"  bear  his  well-earned  title  of  cliief  in 
all  matters  of  war. 

One  of  the  most  signal  exploits  ot'Morus  was  the  capture  of  Pemmaqiiid, 
on  the  2d  of  August,  168*.).  From  this  place  his  men  led  IG  of  the  English 
into  a  most  miserable  captivity,  whence  but  very  few  ever  returned.  A  con- 
siderahle  nundier  were  killed  before  the  fort  was  taken,  among  whom  was 
the  worthy  Captain  Gi/les ;  three  other  captains  were  also  slain,  and  the  fort 
capitulated  the  secoiul  day,  and  all  within  it  were  suffered  to  leave  it  and 
return  to  the  Fnglish  settlements  in  safety.  J 

We  have  seen  that  the  chief  Bomazeen  was  intrapped  and  thrown  into 
prison  in  IJoston,  in  H\m.  He  was  also  a  prisoner  there  fom-  years  after, 
having  probably  been  retained  all  this  time  to  restrain  acts  of  barbarity  on 
white  captives;  and  it  was  rumored  that  he  had  been  the  leader  at  Groton, 
which  probably  bad  some  influence  in  lengthening  his  captivity,  but  it  is  not 
now  a  (|uestion  who  the  leader  was  in  that  sanguinary  exploit.  Mr.  John 
Gy'es  returned  out  of  a  ten  years'  captivity  in  1()!)8,  and  on  the  14lh  of  Octo- 
l)ei'  of  that  year,  he  says  he  was  sent  for  by  Lieutenant-Governor  SlongMon, 
to  interpret  a  conf  rence  with  Bomazeen  and  other  Indians  then  in  jail.  This 
same  Mi'.  Gyles,  afterwards  ca|)tain  of  Fort  George,  went  as  interpreter  with 
Captain  Southack  in  the  province  galley  to  the  eastern  shores,  for  the  ransom 
and  exchange  of  captives.  Our  chief  was  at  this  time  exchanged,  and  the 
galley  returned  to  lioston  in  December,  1G98, 

Whether,  upon  mere  sus|)icion,  injury  was  added  to  crime  in  the  case  of 
Bomazeen,  we  cannot,  upon  our  slendi  r  evidence,  aver;  but  if  it  were  a  parallel 
case  to  that  of  the  seizme  im<l  death  of  Eeeremet  and  Honquid,  or,  as  others 
write  his  n.-mie,  Jlhanquid,  Jlbeiiquid,  &c.,  it  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  in 
atrocity.  There  are  no  facts  to  show  that  Menquid  had  been  an  emmy  to 
the  English,  or,  if  an  enemy,  that  he  had  l)een  engaged  in  any  depredations. 

Notwithstanding  it  is  a  custom  among  some  tribes  of  Indians  to  obliterate 
all  remembrance  of  the  dead,  their  near  connections,  it  was  by  no  mean^ 
common  tunong  all  tribes,  for  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  many 
instances  where  the  name  of  a  noted  chief  has  been   perpetuated,  both 

*  ttrretileaf's  Ecclcsiasliral  Skclohes  of  Maine,  p.  10. 
t  TliC  printed  treaty  of  1742,  and  authorities  nt  gtipra. 
J  Narrative  of  John  Gyles,  as  publislied  iu  our  "  Indian  ^'tptivilies." 
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among  the  western  as  well  as  among  the  eastern  Intlinns.  Ahenquid  waa 
killed  by  Ca|)taiM  Chubb  in  lOUG,  and  in  1725  mere  wiu*  another  chief  of  the 
same  name,  of  equal  distinction.  And  he  deserves  some  notice  in  this  place, 
as  do  many  others.  Whilii  Captain  Lovewell  was  on  his  march  against  the 
Pequawkets,  measures  were  being  devised  in  Boston  for  a  |»eace  with  the 
easiern  Jiulians.  'I'here  were,  at  the  same  time,  several  Indians  there,  some 
as  prisoners  and  others  as  liostjiges,  and  tiie  English  concluded  to  send  some 
of  them  out  to  invite  their  conntrymen  to  come  to  Boston  to  settle  difficulties; 
accoi'dingly  Siqiuirtxis  and  jYtbine,  one  a  hostage  and  the  other  a  captive, 
were  despatched  upon  that  business.  Th'V,  "after  some  time,"  returned  and 
reported,  "that  the  Indians  were  generally  disposed  to  a  peace,  for  that  the 
losses  tliey  met  with,  and  the  daily  terror  they  were  inwler,  made  their  lives 
miserable.  Aller  this  they  went  out  again,"  and  meeting  with  several  others 
of  their  rountrynien,  received  further  assurances  of  a  general  desire  for 
peace.  Whereupon  commissioners  were  sent  with  those  two  Indians  to 
Fort  St.  (Jeorge,  to  jtrocure  a  meeting  of  chiefs  and  to  make  a  treaty.  They 
arrived  there  on  the  2d  July,  and  on  the  14th  thirteen  chiets  had  asseml)led, 
not  at  the  fort,  but  at  a  safe  distance  therefrom,  fearing  treachery  from  their 
white  brethren  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  they  had  experienced  not 
many  days  before.*  However,  .ifler  considerable  f)arleying,  in  which  the 
Indians  made  the  English  swear  by  their  God,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  their  intentions  were  of  a  tenor  with  their  pretensions,  the  parties  came 
together.  • 

The  battle  of  Pequawket  was  recent,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  Indiana 
had  become  conscious  of  their  weakness,  and  did  not  urge  their  wrongs  at 
this  meeting,  although,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  country,  but  seemed  deter- 
mined to  have  peace  on  any  terms.  They  did  indeed,  to  the  demand  of  the 
English,  "Why  they  had  made  war  upon  them?"  reply,  that  it  was  because 
they  had  taken  up  their  land,  even  to  Cai)e  Newagen ;  and  not  only  seizeil 
upon  their  lands  to  that  ])Iace  westward,  but  that  they  had  there  l)eaten  two 
of  their  men  to  death.  To  this  the  English  commissioners  an.swered:  "The 
lands  are  ours,  and  we  can  show  you  they  were  fairly  bought  of  your  flithers; 
and  if  your  men  were  beaten  to  death  by  the  English,  it  was  your  business 
to  complain  to  our  governineHt,  and  not  to  make  war."  This  seems  to  have 
silence<l  the  poor  Indians,  and  we  hear  nothing  fiirther  from  them  at  this 
time  but  an  earnest  desire  that  peace  might  be  concluded,  or  that  a  cessation 
of  arms  might  take  place.  The  commissioners  informed  them  that  they  had 
not  power  to  grant  a  cessation  of  arms,  but  said  that,  j»robably,  if  a  deputation 
of  their  chiefs  would  go  to  Boston,  it  might  be  granted  by  their  government. 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  two  chiefs,  Loron,  or,  as  he  was  sometimes 
called,  Saguaaram,  now  an  old  and  venerable  chief,  and  Ahanquid,  shoidd 
return  with  the  English  to  Boston,  and  see  what  could  be  done  towards  a 
general  peace. 

LoRON  and  Ahanquid  having  come  to  Boston,  it  was  soon  afler  settled 
that  these  two  chiefs  should  go  into  their  country,  and  return  in  40  days  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  chiefs,  witii  whom  a  proper  treaty  might  he  made. 
Meanwhile  several  depredations  having  been  committed  on  both  sides,  the 
time  of  the  return  of  the  Indians  was  considerably  jirotracted  in  consequence  : 
and,  as  we  have  in  a  7)revious*chapter  mentioned,  the  forty  days  had  nearly 
twice  expired  liefore  their  reappearance;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
the  faithful  Loron  and  Ahanquid  returned  to  Boston,  bringing  with  them 
Arexus,  Francis  Xavier,  and  Meganumba,  representatives  from  the  eastern 
Indians,  clothed  with  full  power  to  negotiate  of  peace.  More  thai,  a  nr»onth 
was  passed  by  these  chiefs  in  Boston  before  a  treaty  was  signed.  This  waa 
done  on  the  15  December,  1725,  and  peace  was  thereby  restored  lo  tho 
sasten:  frontiers. 


*  "  And  indeed  they  had  cause  of  bein^  so,  for  that  about  10  days  before,  [20  June,  says 
Williamson,  ii.  144-,]  under  a  flag  of  truie,  some  of  the  English  treacherously  attempted  :o 
lay  violent  hands  upon  them,  but  lost  one  in  the  skirmish  and  had  another  wounded,  "fLivj 
was  the  occasion  of  the  like  unhappy  disaster  that  aAerwards  happened  uulo  Caotaiii  Sau;ur."i 
'n  Penobscot  Hay."     PeitlialLow ,  I'lO. 
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111  oi  r  notice  of  Cnptuin  Tom  in  a  ])revioiis  chapter,  and  I)it  depredatic'.i  aT 
Hampton,  it  siiould  have  been  stated  tliat  lie  lia<l  abundant  excjse  for  rot-'.v!;- 
tions  of  the  nature  there  described.  Length  of  time,  to  wliatever  number 
of  years  extended,  is  no  guaranty  that  an  injury  will  not  lie  repaid  by  a:i 
Indian,  with  Indian  interest;  an<l  Hannibal  diil  not  more  strictly  observe  ids 
vow  to  war  against  ihe  Koinans,  tliaii  the  savai:e  of  America  adhered  to  liic 
resolution  of  revengin<r  an  insult,  even  though  its  origin  were  reiinven 
several  generations  from  him.  In  the  chapter  already  referred  to,  vve  have 
detailed  the  expedition  of  CoJoiiel  Church  ui»oii  the  Androscoggin,  and  hi:? 
capture  an<l  destruction  of  a  fort  some  liO  or  40  miles  up  that  river.*  Tliit 
fort  was  the  resi<leiice  of  Agamcu's,  more  generally  known  among  the  English 
ns  Great  Tom.  This  chiefj  ticcording  to  my  authority,  was  taken  captive  at 
the  time  of  the  assault  by  Church,  "but  he  sli|)t  away  from  the  hands  of  his 
too  careless  keepers,  which  was  a  disaster  they  much  comjilained  oi'.  liut 
if  this  piece  of  carelessness  di<l  any  harm,  tiiere  was  another  whicJi  did  some 
good;  for  Great  'Ihm  having  terribly  scaretl  a  part  of  his  men  with  the 
tidings  of  what  had  happened,  and  an  English  lad  in  their  hands  also  telling 
them  some  truth,  they  betook  theiiKselves  to  such  a^ig-A/  in  their  f)-ighl,  as 
pave  Mr.  Jlnthonif  Bracket,  then  a  prisoner  with  them,  an  ojiportunity  to  fly 
four  score  miles  another  way."  But  we  have  recorded  the  escape  of  jioor 
Jinlhony  Brat  kit,  who,  says  Dr.  Mather,  "if  he  bad  not  foutHl  one  of  Church'>» 
vessels  agrouvd  at  Macpiait,  would  have  lieen  miserably  aground  bimselfi" 
ader  all  his  severe  travel  and  sufTerings  to  efiect  an  es!caj)e.f  And  now  we 
have  arrived  at  the  extent  of  our  information  concerning  Jlgamcus. 

Wahwa  shall  here  receive  additional  notice,  lie  may  be  the  same  sjioken 
of  befbre,t  though  there  the  name,  if  it  be  the  same,  has  another  syllable  in 
it  He  was  the  renowned  Hopehood,  doubly  celebrated  by  tiie  stroke  of 
oblivion  aimed  at  his  head  by  the  classic  Magnaliaiu  JJiit  H'ahwa  could 
hardly  have  been  H<m-^hood  of  1G75,  §  as  he  would  have  been  very  old  at 
LoveweiPs  fight,  in  1725;  yet  it  is  not  impossible,  notwithstanding  he  is  made 
to  die,||  by  the  hand  of  the  Mohawks,  not  long  after  the  cajitiire  of  Salmon 
F'alls,  in  KRIO,  "while  on  his  way  westward  to  bewitch  another  crew  at 
A(|uadocta."  His  name  of  Hopehood  had,  very  probably,  been  manufactured 
out  of  an  Indian  name  approaching  it  in  souu«l,  as  are  many  others  we 
possess. 

He  <lid  not  leave  the  scenes  of  his  exploits  until  the  summer  of  IHOO,  as 
we  have  seen  ;1I  lie  was  the  leader  ut  Eox  Point,  in  Newington,  in  May  of 
that  year;  and  he  very  probably  had  the  direction  of  the  party,  if  he  did  not 
lead  it,  wlio,  on  the  4th  of  July,  killed  eight  people  as  they  were  mowing  in 
a  field  near  Lamjirey  River,  and  took  a  boy  captive.  On  the  5tli  tliey 
attacked  Captain  i/iVforj's  garrison  at  Exeter,  but  I AeutKunut  Bancrcfl,  arriving 
to  its  relief,  beat  off  the  Indians  "with  the  loss  of  a  few  of  his  men."  One 
man  they  were  forced  to  leave  without  scalping,  and  though  shot  in  9 
places,  was  still  alive.  To  these  despt^nite  wounds  they  had  added  two 
blows  with  the  tomahawk  at  his  neck,  endeavoring  to  sever  his  head  from 
his  bo«ly ;  "  which  blows,  you  may  be  sure,"  says  Mailier,  "added  more  enor- 
mous wounds  unto  the  ;yo/<-/jo/es  of  death  al  eady  opened,  and  from  which 
his  life  was  running  out  as  fjist  as  it  could."  When  discovered  by  his  friends 
lie  was  looked  ufion  as  dead,  but  on  being  siirred  was  observed  to  gasp; 
•♦whereupon  an  Irish  fellow  then  present,  advised  them  to  give  him  another 
dab  with  a  hatchet,  and  so  bury  him  with  the  rest."  Yet  this  man  recovere«l, 
and  was  afterwards  well.  His  name  was  Simon  Stone.  There  are  daily 
mcurrences,  which  iii  those  days  would  have  been  viewed  as  i7iiracles,  or  as 
roudiations  of  the  Creator  U])on  miserable  wretches  for  thoughtless  acts  oi 
expressions.  Upo.n  all  such  as  came  to  the  kuow\vi\>se  of  Cotton  .Mather  he 
laid  his  potent  hand  with  manifest  satisfiiction.  Doubtless  the  poor- Irishman 
thought  it  would  have  lieen  a  fitvor  to  the  wounded  man,  who  could  not  live, 
to  put  him  out  of  his  misery;  but  this  weighed  nothing  in  the  mind  of  the 

*  F'ort  "  Amonoscogfcin."  acpordins  to  ihc  Magnalia,  alioiit  40  miles  up  '.lie  river. 

\  Masr>uilii,\b.        ^  I'age  105,  ll-t,  124,  ante         §  Page  116.        ||  K3  A/ut/ier,  M?gnalia 

^  Page  118. 
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historian.  "  Tengiie,"  he  says,  "as  he  was  foolishly  pulling  a  canoe  asliore, 
about  this  time,  with  the  rock  of  his  gun,  it  went  ottj  breaking  liis  arm  with 
u  feariiil  wound,  by  which  jje  was  made  a  crij)ple  ever  alVer." 

Hy  a  council  of  war  held  at  I'ort.snioiith,  occasioned  by  these  depredations  of 
■'that  memorable  tiger  Hopehood,"  it  was  decided  tiiat  Captjiin  Hiswall  shouUl 
go  out  in  search  of  him  with  a  large  scouting  party.  Several  other  j)rom- 
inent  men,  being  emulous  of  the  service,  ottering  to  join  him  in  comniaiul 
with  another  party,  it  by  lot  fell  on  CapUiin  Floyd.  Having  rendezvoused  at 
Dover  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred  men,  they  inarched  into  the  woodrf 
on  the  since  memorable  day,  July  4th,  KJyO.  On  the  ()th,  havitig  sent  out 
their  scouts  "  before  breakfast"  in  the  morning,  they  "immediately  returned 
with  ti«lings  of  breakfast  enough  for  those  who  had  their  stomachs  sharj)  set 
for  fighting."  The  parties  immediately  met  at  a  place  called  Wheelwright's 
Pond,  in  Lee,  and  an  obstinate  battle  ensued,  which  lasted  from  two  to  three 
hours.  Owing,  however,  to  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting,  adopted  by  the 
English,  comparatively  but  few  were  killed.  Neither  party  could  boast  of  a 
victory,  for,  as  at  Petjuawket,  each  was  glad  to  retreat  from  the  other.  Of 
the  whites  above  30  were  killed  and  woimded,  of  which  15  were  of  the  fbrmei 
numb(;r.  Among  these  were  included  Captain  fVisivall,  his  lieutenant,  Flags;, 
and  Sergeant  fValker.  Captain  Floyd  maintained  the  fight  until  most  of  his 
men  ha«l  retreated,  whicli  obliged  him  to  retreat  also.  "  For  this  some  blamed 
liini,  who,  [irobably,  would  not  have  continued  it  as  long  as  he  did."  Captain 
Converse  visited  the  battle  ground  the  next  morning,  and  brought  off  seven 
vvoun<lod  still  alive,  but  the  Lidians  had  removed  all  of  theirs,  and  it  could 
never  be  known  how  many  of  them  were  killed.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
the  ])recii)itancy  of  their  retreat,  as  they  left  much  of  their  plunder  upon 
the  field. 

The  same  week  -'these  rovers  triade  their  descent  as  far  as  Amesbury, 
where  Ca|»tain  Foot  being  ensnared  by  tliem,  they  tortured  him  to  deatli. 
This  so  alarmed  the  other  inhabitants,  that  they  Hew  from  their  beds  to  their 
garrisons,  otherwise  before  the  next  morning  they  had  found  their  beds  their 
graves.  However,  they  killed  three  persons,  burnt  three  houses,  and  many 
cattle.  In  fine,  from  the  first  mischief  done  at  Lamprey-eel  River,  (on  .lidy 
4th,)  to  this  la.-5t  at  Amesbury,  all  belonging  to  one  Indian  expedition,  forty 
English  peojjle  were  cut  off." 

Thus  J{  ptimod  is  considered  the  leader  in  all  these  transjictions,  although 
our  chroniclers  of  that  day  do  not  mention  him,  excepting  where  we  have 
done  .><o,  nor  do  they  mention  the  names  of  any  other  Intlians.  lie  was  the 
connnander  of  his  countrymen  at  the  taking  of  Casco,  on  which  event  the 
garrisons  of  Purpooduck,  Si)urwink,  Hhu^k  Point,  and  Hhie  Point,  drew  off 
to  Saco,  and  in  a  few  days  from  Sa(;o  they  retreated  to  Wells,  "twenty  mdes 
within  the  said  Saco,  and  about  half  Wells  dr»!W  off  as  fiu'  as  Lieutenant 
Slorer's.  liut  the  arrival  of  orders  and  soldiers  fi-oin  government  stopped 
them  from  retiring  any  farther;  and  Hnpchood,  with  a  party  that  staid  for 
fiirther  mischiefj  meeting  with  some  resi.stance  here,  tiniietl  about,  and  having 
first  had  a  skirnfish  witii  Captain  Sherhurn,  they  appeared  the  next  Lord's- 
(lay  at  Newicliawannok  or  Berwick,  where  they  burnt  some  houses  and  slew 
a  man."  Tiiis  last  event  was  three  days  previous  to  the  riiassacre  at  Fox 
Point,  before  related. 

We  now  are  to  speak  again  of  H'ahwa,  and  as  we  have  before  considered 
him  a  different  chief  from  Hopehood  fVa/iowah,  we  shall  still  do  so,  yet  the 
character  of  his  exploits  agrees  well  with  those  of  that  chief;  but  that  argues 
nothing  as  to  his  identity,  for  numerous  other  chiefs  correspond  equally 
as  well. 

On  the  27tl)  of  October,  172G,  a  band  of  seven  Indians  surprised  tl  e  family 
of  Ph'hp  Durell  at  Kennebunk,  ca|)t(n"ing  ten  per.sons,  eight  women  -jud  two 
children,  and  carried  them  off.  The  attack  was  made  late  in  the  aiternoon, 
while  IMr  Duriil  was  absent.  On  his  return  he  found  his  house  in  Haines, 
chairs  piletf  on  the  fire,  trunks  split  to  pieces,  but  no  traces  of  his  wife  and 
cliildreii.  The  Indians  had  been  watching  for  an  op|)oitnnity  to  attack  wh«n 
iVl»  Durell  should  be  absent,  fearing,  it  was  thought,  his  powerful  arm,  if  ma<l« 
when  he  was  at  home.     Tweuty-tliree  years  before  Mrs.  Duriil  hud  beei»  » 
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captive,*  but  unlike  most  of  iier  sex  in  like  circumstances,  she  foreboded  no 
evil  of  a  like  kind  from  the  Iiuiians,  but  looked  upon  lier  Ibrmer  capture  by 
them  as  we  do  upon  a  n)alady  that  never  attacks  a  second  time;  but  in  this 
case  it  was  otherwise. 

The  i)eri)eti-ators  were  pursued  with  vigor  the  next  morning,  which  caused 
the  Indians  to  put  most  of  their  cajrtives  to  death,  by  which  means  they  were 
able  to  make  good  their  flight 

It  was  for  some  time  doiduful  what  Indians,  or  how  many,  had  committed 
this  horrid  act,  but  it  was  finally  ascertained  that  the  bloody  "  Jf'ahwa,  Pav- 
caunavmpoijte,  liDrmerly  a  Rlohegan,  Actcon,  afterwards  known  as  Ca])tain 
Moses,  an  Ai'isagimtacook,  Ovihorowees,  Manneenhotchau,  Pier,  Suvgebmi^indo, 
probably  of  the  sjune  trilie,  though  one  or  more  was  of  Wowenok,  but  then 
residing  among  the  St.  Francis  Indians.  Yet  five-antl-twenty  years  or  more 
afterwards,  Colonel  Job,  a  noted  orator  and  chief  sj)eaker  at  Governor  Shirley^s 
treaty  in  17.54,  denied  tliat  Jldeon  was  an  Arisaginitacook,  and  said  he  was  an 
Albany  Indian ;  but  as  Job  was  accused  of  telling  lies  in  his  talk  at  the  treaty 
by  one  of  his  own  party,  not  much  dependence  can  be  given  to  what  he  did 
say.f  But  it  ai»pear8  that  he  was  a  Norridgewok,  but  having  taken  an  Aris- 
aguntacook  woman  for  a  wife,  became  one  of  them.  He  was  the  sinne  chief 
who,  on  the  28  April,  1752,  with  a  party  of  10  or  12  of  that  tribe,  fell  upon 
four  men  on  a  branch  of  Contoocook  River,  shot  one  of  them  dead,  one 
escaped,  and  the  otlier  two  were  taken  and  cairied  to  Canatia ;  but  this  affair 
we  shall  notice  more  at  large  presently. 

We  hear  of  but  one  that  ever  returned  of  those  taken  at  Kennebunk.  His 
name  was  Jo/in  Z>t/rc//,  son  of  PAi7J/>,  whose  family  were  destroyed;  a!id  he, 
though  he  was  re<leemed  in  about  two  years,  was,  according  to  the  historian 
of  Kennebunk,  "  ever  after  more  of  an  Indian  than  a  white  man."  He  was 
".live  when  Governor  Sullivan  wrote  liis  history,  and  resi<led  there.  It  was 
not  long  after  iVnhwfCs  depredation,  that  two  fHendly  Indians,  Quinoise,  of 
Wowenok,  and  Ogicsand,  were  sent  by  the  governor  of  Massjicliusetts  to 
learn  the  late  of  the  captives,  as  well  as  what  Indians  had  done  the  mischief; 
ttiese  ambassa«lors,  from  causes  not  explained,  though  doubtless  no  uncommon 
ones  on  such  untlertakings,  were  not  heard  of  for  nearly  a  year  alter,  and  then 
could  give  no  satisfactory  account  in  the  business  they  undertook.  At  the 
treaty  of  Casco,  in  1727,  Jluyaummmvett,  chief  speaker  of  the  Arisaguntacooks, 
said  he  liad  learned  that  a  Iwy  taken  at  that  time  was  among  tlie  French. 
This  was  jjrobably  John  Durell. 

After  peace  was  made,  and  intercourse  commenced  again  between  the 
Indians  and  the  settlei-s,  it  seems  tV.ihwa  used  frequently  to  visit  Kennebunk, 
and  often  talked  fiimiliai-ly  with  the  friends  of  those  he  had  massacred.  Like 
most  other  Lidians,  he  would  get  dnmk  when  he  could  get  licpior.  On  one 
occasion,  as  he  lay  drunk  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Baxter,  whose  wife  was  among 
the  murdered  in  the  exploit  alxjve  related,  some  of  Baxter's  acquaintances 
advised  him  to  tumble  liim  into  the  well,t  but  he  had  too  much  humanity  to 
wish  to  immortalize  his  name  by  an  act  so  dastardly.  And  Wahwa  remained 
a  monument  of  his  own  cnielty,  but  not  a  more  despised  one  than  the 
advisers  of  his  death ;  while  the  injured  man,  deprived  of  his  neaj-est  friends, 
remained  a  monument  of  humanity. 

We  now  return  to  Adeon,  and  his  expedition  to  Contoocook.  A  small 
company  of  young  men,  four  in  number  only,  went  out  early  in  the  s])ring 
of  the  year  17.52,  to  hunt  in  the  north-western  part  of  New  Hanqishire.  Then- 
names  were,  Jimos  Eastman,  of  Concord,  John  and  William  Starlc,  of  Dunbar- 
ton,  and  David  Stinson,  of  Londonderry.  What  we  are  .ibout  to  relate  will  be 
of  more  interest  to  tl'e  reader,  doubtless,  if  he  is  told  that  John  Stark,  of  tliis 

1>arty  of  himters,  was  the  same  who  afterwards  defeated  Colonel  Baum  at 
Jennington,  in  the  early  pait  of  the  revolutionar}'  war.  These  young  men, 
wandering  fai*  beyond  the  confines  of  civilization,  were,  on  the  28th  of  April, 

*  Bradbury's  History  of  Koiiiiohiiiik  Port,  120,  121. 

t  He  was  a  fearless,  boUl  fellow  ;  accused  Governor  Shirley  of  "  letting  his  young  men  acl 
the  DeriCs  part  by  doing  niisoliiof  to  the  Indians,"  notwithstanding  his  protestations  of  juslic* 
to  them. 

t  History  of  Kennebunk  Port.  121. 
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fMirsiiing  their  arduous  etn|)loytneiit  on  a  Immch  of  the  Pcmigewaset,  callc*! 
Baknr's  River,  in  what  is  .siiu'e  lliirniiey,  when  surhli'iily  tliey  vv«r«  siirpristsd 
l»y  ten  liuJians  iiiKler  tlie  tamoiis  Acleon,  wlio  at  tJiis  time  was  known  l»y  the 
name  of  Captain  Muses.  Tiie  wliites  liad,  l)nt  little  while  helbre,  <li«covercd 
traces  of  Indians,  and  had  become  alarmed,  and  were  •letermined  to  leave 
their  position.  Accordingly,  John  Slcu'k  went  out  very  eai'ly  in  the  mornii^ 
to  coiiectt  their  traps,  and  while  thus  separated  from  his  companions,  wuH 
made  prisoner.  As  soon  as  he  was  secured,  he  was  ordered  to  direct  them 
to  his  friends.  This  he  undertook  to  do,  hut  purposely  led  them  two  miles 
lartiier  tiom  them,  hoping  that,  by  some  means,  they  might  take  the  ilariii 
and  esca|>e;  but  it  was  not  to  be  ended  so.  They  seem  not  to  lia>e  im- 
agined that  Jokn  was  taken  by  Indians,  and  soon  began  to  shoot  off  their 
guns  to  direct  him  where  they  were.  This  also  directed  the  Intlians,  and 
they  innnediately  proceeded  down  the  river,  beyond  the  whites,  and  taking  a 
station,  waylaid  them  as  they  came  down.  All  that  had  now  passed  had  not 
taken  up  much  time,  tor  about  sunrise  the  party  ap|)eared,  two  in  a  boat,  fVil- 
liain  Stark  and  SUnson,  and  Eastimtn  on  the  shore,  who  next  tell  into  the  In- 
rlians'  liands.  They  now  ordered  Juhn  to  hail  his  friends  in  the  boat,  to  decoy 
them  to  the  shore;  but,  with  a  boldness  characteristic  of  gre.-it  minds,  lu 
calle<l  to  them,  and  instead  of  requesting  them  to  land,  told  them  he  was 
taken,  and  ordered  them  to  save  them.selvcs  by  pulling  to  the  opposite  shoiiJ. 
They  pulled  accordi)igly,  and  were  quickly  fired  upon  by  four  of  the  Indians, 
whose  guns  were  loaded.  Like  a  truly  heroic  .spii-it,  without  regarding  the 
risk  he  ran,  at  the  moment  of  the  shot  John  knocked  up  two  of  the  Indians' 
guns,  and  repeated  the  mancfiuvre  when  the  rest  cf  th^;  I'arty  fired  a  secojid 
volley,  lie  ilicu  hallooed  to  his  brother  in  the  boat  to  liy  with  all  his  might, 
for  all  the  guns  were  discharged.  He  did  so  successfully;  regained  the  shore 
aiid  escaped.  Poor  Slinson  was  killed,  and  the  boat  and  oars  were  pierced 
with  bidiets.  John  was  sorely  beaten  and  ill  used  at  first,  for  the  liberties  he 
had  taken  in  giving  their  shots  a  fiilse  direction;  but  they  afterwaids  used 
him  kindly. 

The  whites  had  collected  a  considerable  quantity  of  furs,  of  which  the  In- 
dians possessed  themselves,  and  commenced  their  retreat.  They  made  a 
sto|)  at  Lower  Coos,  about  the  present  vicinity  of  Haverhill,  N.  11.,  where  they 
had  left  two  of  their  party  to  prepare  provisions  against  their  return.  After 
one  night's  stay  here  they  proceeded  to  Upper  Coos.  From  this  place  Cajv- 
tain  Muses  despatched  three  of  his  men  with  Eastman  to  St.  Francis,  while 
the  r»^st  of  the  cotnpany  hunted  on  a  small  stream  in  that  neigh borhoo«l, 
Slark  was  meantime  closely  watched,  and  every  night  confined.  They  al- 
lowed hiin  to  hunt,  and  he,  having  shot  one  beaver  and  caught  another  iu  a 
trap,  was  a])prol)ated  by  a  present  of  their  skins. 

At  length,  on  the  9  of  July,  Captain  Moses  returned  with  his  prisoner  taSt 
Francis.  Here  the  two  captives  were  compelled  to  run  the  gantlet.  East- 
man tai"ed  hard  in  that  business;  but  Slark,  understanding  Indian  play  l>etter 
seized  a  club  from  an  Indian  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  ranks  through  which 
he  was  to  run,  and  laid  it  about  him  with  such  force,  that  running  the  gimt- 
let  was  wholly  on  the  part  of  the  Indians;  for  they  were  glad  to  escape  aiMi 
leave  the  ground  to  him,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  old  Indians,  who  vwire 
seated  at  a  distance  to  witness  the  sport 

Fortunately,  Slark  and  Eastman's  captivity  was  not  a  long  one.  In  aboivt 
six  weeks  from  Stark\'s  arrival  at  St.  F^-ancis,  there  arrived  Captain  Stevens,  of 
No.  Four,  and  Mr.  fVheelwri^ht,  of  Boston,  in  search  of  some  captives,  who 
had  been  taken  from  Massachusetts,  and  not  finding  any,  redeemed  Stark  an«l 
Eastman,  who  arrived  home,  by  way  of  Albany,  in  August  follovwng  Tlw 
same  Indians  accompanied  them  to  Albany,  wh«re  they  sold  the  furs  tlie3f 
had  taken  fi-om  them,  to  the  amount  of  £.5()0,  old  tenor.  Stark  paid  for  iiit) 
ransom  103  dollars,  and  Eastman  GO  tlollars.  The  names  of  two  others  of  tlie 
Indians  who  did  this  mischiefj  were  J'yands  Titiiraio,  and  Peer,  a  yomig  chief| 
each  of  whom  has  been  mentioned  as  chief  in  the  capture ;  but  it  is  no! 
material. 

^t  the  treaty  of  1727,  which  the  preceding  relation  reqifired  tis  to  notice, 
rj  ention  was  made  by  the  chiefs,  >**  »hat  treaty,  of  a  great  many  Iudiau8,  aud 
•^9  W 
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•riiong  others,  of  one  of  considerable  note,  of  whom  we  liave  before*  said 
r«iiietliing,  itj  indeed,  he  be  the  same,  namely,  Sabatis.  Tliis  Indian  had  pre- 
viously, tJiou<,rli  perliaps  not  long  belbre  that  treaty,  with  others,  taken  many 
captives  in  their  depredations  on  the  English  frontiers.  At  this  time  he  was 
living  at  St.  Francis  in  Canada,  and  had  two  captives  with  him;  but  their 
iiajiies  we  cannot  learn.  He  was  of  a  bloody  disposition,  and  tlie  act  which 
terminated  his  career  was  by  a  hard  not  less  bloody,  though,  perha|)S,  more 
nccessJUMly  so.  We  have,  on  another  occasion,  and  in  another  work,t  related 
the  circmnstances  of  it,  and  shall  therefore  pass  it  over  here.  He  was  killed 
in  1753,  and  we  have  before  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  was  the  father  of 
him  brought  away  a  captive  lioni  St.  Fnmcis  by  Captain  Rogers  in  175!(,  and 
«ho  in  1775  followed  the  fortunes  of  Arnold's  expeilition  against  Quebec 

As  noted  an  exploit  as  we  have  passed  over  iji  our  history  is  that  which 
^■^s  enacted  at  Walpole,  N.  H.,  in  the  year  1755.  If  Philip,  the  leader  ol' the 
Jadians  on  that  occasion,  Imj  the  same  that  we  liave  before  given  some  account 
i»f,  his  patriotism  as  well  as  his  courage  must  have  undergone  an  itnpoitant 
change ;  but  as  we  cannot  settle  that  matter  to  the  satisfiiction  of  the  critical 
antiquary  without  s|)ending  more  time  than  we  shall  get  credit  for,  we  will 
relate  the  affair  at  Walpole  as  we  have  heaitl  it. 

One  John  Kilbum  had  settled  at  that  place  in  1749,  and  though  far  beyond 
any  other  settlement,  and  fretjuently  watched,  and  sometimes  minoyed  by  the 
Lithans,  yet  no  hostile  act  wjis  attempted  ujion  him  until  175,5.  When  it  be- 
came certain  that  war  would  soon  begin  between  England  and  France,  meas- 
ures were  tjikeu  by  General  Shirley  to  warn  the  settlers  along  the  extensive 
frontier  of  New  England  of  the  approaching  calanfity.  JJut  the  Lidians  seem 
»q  have  known  or  ex})ectod  it  sooner  than  the  English,  for  before  the  latter 
bad  received  word  from  General  Shirley,  the  cunning  Philip,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  spy,  had  visited  every  principal  settlement,  under  the  pretence  of  trading 
for  flints  and  other  hunting  munitions,  all  along  the  Connecticut  River;  and 
it  wjis  not  luitil  two  Indians,  employe*!  by  Geneml  Shirley,  had  informed  the 
settlers  that  400  or  500  Indians  were  preparing  in  (^Janada  to  make  a  descent 
upon  them,  that  Philip's  expedition  for  trade  was  luidei'stood  iu  its  real  char- 
acter. 

Kilbum  live«l  in  a  good  garrison -house,  and  on  the  day  Philip  a]ipcared 
against  it  with  some  IJOO  Intlians,  lie,  with  three  other  men,  were  at  work 
tjome  distance  from  it ;  but  keeping  a  good  watch,  the  Indians  were  discov- 
ere<l  in  time  to  afford  them  sufficient  opportunity  to  regain  the  garrison  witlj- 
out  molestation.  The  timely  discovery  was  made  about  mid-<lay,  August  17, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after,  they  were  surrounde«l  by  li>7  fierce  wiu*- 
riora,  flushed  with  confidence  of  an  easy  anil  speedy  victory;  tJie  remainder 
of  the  Indians  forming  an  ambush  of  resei-ve  at  the  moutli  of  Cold  River 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  garrison. 

Meanwliile  Philip  had  endeavored  to  cut  ofl'  Colonel  Bellows,  who,  with 
30  men,  wax  milling  about  a  mile  east  of  Kilbuni^s;  but  in  this  he  was  foiled 
by  a  masterly  maiueuvre  of  the  colonel.  His  men  were  returning  from  the 
mill,  each  with  a  bag  of  meal  u[)on  his  back,  wlien  his  dogs  by  their  growling 
gave  timely  notice  of  the  neighborhood  of  an  enemy,  and  the  thoughts  of  an 
undiush  at  the  same  moment  passed  through  his  miinl:  he  as  soon  knew 
what  to  do.  He  ordered  his  men  to  throw  ofl'  their  bags,  ailvance  to  a  cer- 
fciin  eminence  over  which  their  path  lay,  and  about  which  he<loubte«l  not  the 
IndiiUis  were  prepared  for  him.  The  ground  contiguous  was  covered  with 
high  sweet  fern.  Up  to  these  Bellows  and  his  men  crawle«l,  into  the  vcjy 
presence  of  the  enemy.  They  now,  agreeably  to  the  plan  proposed  at  the 
discovery,  sprung  upon  their  feet,  and  giving  a  treineiulous  whooj).  after  ihe 
manner  of  their  adversary,  dropped  down  again  the  same  instant.  The  In- 
dians at  the  very  moment  rose  up,  forming  a  thick  liont  across  the  path  iu  a 
semicircle.  Each  of  i?e//oirs's  men  had  now  an  Indian  in  his  power;  and 
3Uc1j  was  the  effect  of  the  firet  fire  of  tliese  30  n)en,  that  Philip  and  Jiis  whole 
party  precipitately  retreated,  and  the  victoi-s,  without  waiting  for  a  further 

■  *-  m 

*  Ante,  page  1X5,  136  of  this  Book. 

\  Iu  Uie  Appendix  to  my  editiou  of  Chwxh's  Philip's   War,  Sec,  page  337. 
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display  of  tactics,  regained  their  garrison,  not  having  one  of  their  number 
killed  or  woimde(L     Of  the  loss  of  the  Indians  no  mention  is  made. 

Findijig  so  warm  a  reception  from  Colonel  BellowSy  Philip,  it  would  seem, 
as  well  as  the  colonel,  had  no  notion  of  taking  a  second  hand  at  the  same 
game,  and,  as  we  have  said,  iimnediately  appeared  before  Kilbum^s  garrison, 
where  he  hoped  for  better  success.  Philip  was  an  old  actjuaintance  here, 
and  ai»proaching  the  house  as  near  as  he  could  find  a  tree  for  shelter,  called 
o  jt  to  Kilburiu,  "  Old  John,  young  John,  come  out  here.  IVe  give  you  good  quar- 
larJ'^  Philip  is  represented  as  of  great  stature,  and  j)roj)ortionate  strength; 
and  Kilbuni  was  not  his  inferior.  He  answered  the  warrior  "with  a  voice  of 
thunder,"  tiiat  flowed  over  the  adjacent  liids,  "  Quarter !  you  black  rascals . 
beifone,  or  we'll  ({uaAer  yon." 

Tims  stood  the  atiair  which  was  shortly  to  decide  the  fate  of  Walpole, 
between  six  English,  fbnr  men  and  two  women,  and  about  400  Indians,  at  tho 
commencement  of  the  siege.  Philip  returned  to  his  men,  and,  after  a  short 
pause,  the  silence  was  broken  by  yells  and  whoops  of  the  whole  body  of  In- 
dians, which  appeared,  as  we  have  heard  the  old  people  exjiress  it,  "oj  though 
all  the  devils  in  hell  hxid  broke  loose"  A  furious  onset  was  now  begun,  and  m 
u  few  minutes  the  roof  of  the  house  was  perforated  like  a  sieve.  As  usual  in 
tlieir  attacks  on  garrisons,  they  employed  stratagems,  but  when  the  whole 
uilernoon  was  spent,  they  found  they  had  made  no  impression,  but  were 
greatly  weakened  themselves,  and  at  night  drew  off,  thus  ending  their  inglo- 
rious expedition. 

Such  tlee<ls  could  a  few  men,  well  provided,  perform,  well  knowing  it  was 
not  numbers  that  could  save  them  in  times  of  peril,  while  many  others,  rely- 
ing upon  their  numbers,  neglecting  their  duties,  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to 
an  enemy  not  half  eiptal  to  themselves.  Kilburn  had  extra  gims  in  his  house, 
anti  his  wife  and  daughter  cast  bullets,  and  performed  eveiy  other  sei-vice  in 
their  power.  When  one  of  the  men's  guns  became  too  much  heated  to  be 
used  with  safety,  a  woman  exchanged  it  for  another,  so  that  every  man  was 
every  mouieiit  at  his  place.  When  their  lead  began  to  grow  short,  bhuikets 
were  suspeiuled  in  the  roofj  to  catch  the  balls  of  the  enemy,  with  good  suc- 
cess; and  thus  many  of  the  Indians  fell  by  their  own  bullets!  To  use  their 
powder  without  loss  of  time,  they  poured  it  into  hats,  which  were  placed  close 
at  hand  ;  by  such  means  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up,  which  probably  de- 
ceived the  Indians  in  regard  to  their  numbers.  They  found  time,  before 
dmwing  off,  to  kill  all  the  cattle,  burn  and  destroy  all  the  hay  and  grain  be- 
longing to  the  settlement;  but  this  was  looked  upon  as  nothhig,  scarcely  to 
be  considered  towards  the  price  of  their  <leliverance.  We  do  not  learn  as  it 
was  ever  known  to  the  English  what  the  loss  of  the  Indians  was;*  but  the 
garrison  lost  Mr.  Peak,  who,  exposing  himself  too  much  before  a  port-hole, 
was  siiot  in  the  hip.  The  wound  would  probably  have  been  cured  if  good 
surgical  aid  could  have  been  had ;  but  it  proved  mortal  in  five  days  afler  the 
battle.  Each  of  these  men,  Kilburn  and  PeoA,  had  a  son  with  them  in  tlie 
garrison;  and  such  was  the  force  opposed  to  that  army  of  Indians !  .loux 
Kilburn  lived  to  be  85  years  of  age,  and  died  on  the  8  April,  1789,  and  lies 
buried  in  the  Walpole  burying-groimd.  The  son  (John)  attained  the  same 
age,  and  died  at  his  residence,  in  Shrewsbury,  Vt.,  in  1822.1 

Only  two  days  afler  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  there  arrived  at  Cambridge, 
the  head  (piartersof  the  Americans,  a  deputation  from  the  Penobscot  Indians, 
of  whom  the  celebrated  Orono  was  chiefl  An  order  was  passed  for  their 
enteitainment  while  there,  and  "  for  their  return  home."  They  came  to  ten- 
•I'lr  tlieir  services  to  the  Americans  in  the  war  now  begun,  which  was  done 
by  Orono,  in  a  speech  to  a  committee  of  the  provincial  congi'ess,  on  the  21. 
June,  1775.  "In  behalf  of  the  whole  Penobscot  tribe,"  the  chief  said,  if  tlie 
grievances  under  which  his  ]>eo|)le  labored  were  removed,  they  would  aid 
with  their  whole  force  to  defend  the  country.  Those  grievances  were  briefly 
stated,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  trespasses  by  tlie  whites  u|>on  theii'  tiirl^ir 

*  Kilburn,  during  the  engapemeut,  had  a  deliberate  shot  at  j    1-irgi  Indian,  ivhom  he  saw 
(all,  and  he  believed  it  was  Philip  himself, 
f  Chieflj  from  tho  Cols.  N.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  52—58. 
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lands,  cheating  them  in  trade,  &c.  The  committee  retiirT?'!  an  afFectionato 
address ;  and  altiioiigh  the  groans  of  the  dying,  from  the  late  terrible  field  (.f 
battle,  were  sounding  in  their  ears,  tliey  saj  nothing  about  engaging  liie  Indiana 
in  the  war,  but  assured  them  that  "as  soon  as  they  could  take  breath  Ironi 
their  present  fight,"  their  com])laints  should  receive  attention.  Some  of  the 
I'enobscots  did  eventually  engage  in  the  war,  but  we  have  no  particulars  of 
them. 

We  have  said  before,*  upon  authority  which  wll  generally  be  receivec!, 
that  JVatanis  and  Sabatis  were  the  first  Indians  employed  by  the  Americans 
in  the  revolution,  and  we  see  no  reason  yet  to  form  a  «lifterent  opinion,  al- 
tliough  our  attention  has  been  called  again  to  the  subject,t  and  some  lacta 
Btated  for  our  consideration,  which  have  elicited  further  investigations  and 
comparisons,  of  which  the  following  is  the  result^  Of  a  chief  named  Swau- 
$en,  or  Swashait,  well  known  on  the  borders  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  latter 
French  wars,  we  have  before  given  some  notice  ;§  at  that  time,  or  about  the 
close  of  those  wars,  he  retired  to  Sl  Francis.  When  the  revolution  began,  he 
seems  to  have  decided  on  taking  the  part  of  the  Americans ;  and  with  a  few 
followers  marched  to  Kennebeck,  and  with  some  of  the  Norridgevvoks  ren- 
dezvoused at  Cobbossee,  now  Gardiner,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cobbosseeconta 
River.  Over  the  Norridgewoks,  or  I'equawkets,  or  some  of  botli,  was  a  chiefj 
named  Paul  Hig^ns,  who,  though  a  white  man,  had  lived  so  long  among  In- 
dians, that  to  all  mtents  he  was  one  of  them.  Ue  was  bom  at  Berwick,  i>ut 
had  been  taken  captive  when  quite  young,  and  spent  most  of  his  days  with 
them-  This  company  set  out  for  Cambridge,  the  head  quarters  of  General 
fVashington,  about  the  beginning  of  August,  1775,  under  the  direction  of  one 
Reuben  Cobum.  There  were  20  or  30  of  them,  "  and  they  were  rowed  down 
in  canoes  to  Merrymeeting  Bay  by  their  sjjuaws;"  here  they  \ei\  them,  >md 
proceeded  to  Cambridge  on  loot,  \yhere  they  arrived  about  the  13  August.] 
f  hey  tendered  their  services  to  the  general,  who  gave  them  all  the  encoiu-- 
agement  he  could,  consistently,  but  evidently  advised  them  to  remain  neii- 
"  tral.H  Swashan  said  half  of  his  tribe  was  ready  to  join  the  Americans,  and 
that  four  or  five  other  tribes  stood  ready,  if  wanted,  and  tliat  the  Canadians 
were  in  lavor  of  the  Americans  also;  and  this  was  the  general  o])inion,  and 
coiTesponds  with  accounts  given  by  intelligent  settlers  on  the  frontiers. 
They  say,  "  We  have  had  positive  accounts  from  many  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
who  have  been  ai)plied  to  by  Governor  Carleton  to  distress  the  settlements  • 
but  they  say  they  have  no  oflence  from  the  people,  and  will  not  make  war  on 
them.  The  French,  too,  say  it  is  a  war  of  our  own  raising,  and  tliey  will 
have  no  part  in  it."**     We  hear  no  more  of  Swashan, 

Of  AssACAMBUiT,  an  extended  account  has  been  given,tt  and  we  should 
not  again  recur  to  him,  but  to  correct  the  statement,  that  "  nothing  was  heard 
of  him  froin  1708  to  the  time  of  his  death."  We  have  since  found  that  in 
1714,  he  was  at  Portsmouth,  upon  a  friendly  visit  whh  several  other  Indians. 
On  the  10  May  of  that  year,  as  the  Indians  were  about  to  lejive  tlie  place, 
"the  council  of  N.  IL  ordered  tlieir  treasurer  to  furnish  him  and  his  compan- 
ions with  necessary  provisions  and  liquors  to  carry  tliem  to  tlieir  severa 
habitations." 

*  Page  136,  ante,  or  this  Book. 

t  In  a  polite  and  obliffing  manner,  by  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Bartlett,  of  Little  Falls,  N.  Y 
I  As  early  as  May  lOth,  1775,  the  provincial  congress  of  Massacliuselis   "Voted,  That 
Captain  John  Lane  nave  enlisting  papers  delivered  to  him,  for  raising  a  companjr  of  Ia« 
dians  at  the  eastward." 

Cols.  N.  H.  Soc   iii.  7G   7. 
MS.  commnnicatiod  of  Rev.  W.  S.  Bartlett. 
Dotta,  i.  228. 
**  AlmorCs  Remembrancer,  i.  147 — 149 
tt  Book  111.  p.  139—141. 
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*'  [  will  !;o  to  my  tont,  and  lie  down  in  despair; 
I  will  imiiil  me  with  Muck,  nnd  will  sevur  my  hair; 
I  will  ait  on  the  iihore  whore  the  hurricane  blows. 
Anil  revoal  to  the  Ood  of  tlie  tempest  my  woes ; 
I  will  weep  for  a  siMison,  on  liitteriicss  fed, 
For  my  kindred  are  gone  to  tlie  mounds  of  the  dead  ; 
But  Ihny  died  not  liy  liiins[«r,  or  wasting  decay: 
Tlie  steel  of  the  while  niiin  hath  swept  them  away." 

AnoivrMoi7i. 


CHAPTER  L 

Preliminary  observations  respecting  the  country  of  the  southern  Indians — Wingisa, 
the  first  yirginia  chief  knoicn  to  the  English — Destroys  the  first  colony  settled 
there — Mknatonon — Skiko — E.nsknore — Second  colony  abandons  the  country — 
Tobacco  first  curried  to  England  by  them — Cvriaus  account  of  prejudices  against  u 
— Granoankmeo — His  kindnesses — His  family — His  death — Powhatan — Boun- 
daries of  his  country — Surprises  the  Payankatanks — Captain  Smith  fights  his  peojtle 
— Opcknnkanough  takes  Smith  prisoner — The  particulars  of  that  affair — He  marrJies 
him  about  the  cmintry — Takes  him,  at  length,  to  Powhatan,  who  condemns  him  to  be 
put  to  death — Smith's  life  saved  at  the  intercession  of  Pocahontas — Insolence  of 
Powhatan  increased  by  Newport's  folly — Smith  brings  him  to  terms — ./i  croxcn  sent 
liver  to  him  from  England — 7s  crowned  emperor — Sjteech — Uses  every  stratagem  to 
kill  Smith — Is  baffled  in  ecery  attempt — Smith  visits  him — Speeches — Pocahontas 
airain   saves   Smith   and    his   comrades  from  being  murdered    by  her  father — 

TUMOCOMO. 

The  difiiciilty  of  rifrhtly  partitioning  between  the  sotitliern  notions  nntl  the 
Inxjiiois,  or  Five  Nations,  can  easily  l)e  seen  by  all  snch  as  have  but  very 
partially  tiiken  a  survey  of  them,  and  considered  their  wanderinji  hai)its. 
'J'lierefore,  should  we,  in  this  book,  not  always  assign  a  sachem  to  his  original 
family  or  nation,  we  can  only  plead  in  excuse,  that  we  have  gone  according 
to  our  bent  information.  But  we  have  endeavored  to  draw  a  kind  of  natural 
boundary  between  the  above-mentioned  nations,  distinguishing  those  ]»eople 
beyond  the  Chesapeake  and  some  of  its  tributaries,  as  the  southern  IndiaiiH, 
mid  those  between  that  botuulary  and  the  Hutlson,  by  the  name  lro«]uois. 
To  tlifir  respective  territories  inland,  we  shall  not,  nor  is  it  necessary  to,  fix 
bounds,  in  our  jMesent  business.  We  are  aware  that  some  writers  suppose 
that  all  the  Indians,  from  the  Mississipjn  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson,  and 
even  to  the  Coimecticut,  were  originally  of  the  same  stock.  If  this  were  the 
case,  the  period  is  so  remote  when  they  spread  themselves  over  llie  country, 
that  these  great  natural  divisions  had  long  since  caused  quite  a  difl'erence  in 
the  inhabitants  which  they  separated;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  noticing 
them  accordijig  to  our  plan. 
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It  is  said  tliat  the  territory  from  tiie  sea-roast  to  the  River  Allegliany,  ami 
from  the  most  soutlierii  waters  of  James  River  up  to  I'atiixent,  in  tlie  state 
vf  Marylantl,  was  iriliahitctl  by  three  ilifit^reiit  iiati<ius,  and  (hat  the  hmj^iiajre 
of  eacli  differed  essentially  from  the  othere.  The  Knglisli  calletl  thes^ 
nations  hy  the  rnmiesi  Powhxtfnns,  Maimhoacs,  nnd  Monacwis ;  these  were  the 
Tiiscaronis.  Tiie  I'owliatans  were  tlie  most  powerl'ul,  ant!  consisted  ot 
Beveral  tril)es,  or  connnunities,  w!io  |iossei»ed  the  country  from  the  sea-coa«iJ 
to  the  ijdls  of  the  rivers.* 

To  jrive  a  tolerable  cataloj^ue  of  the  names  of  the  various  nations  of 
Virginia,  tiie  Carolinas,  and  tiience  to  tiie  RIississi|)|»i,  would  far  exceed  our 
Iilan.  We  shall,  therefore,  pass  to  notice  tlie  chiefs  of  such  of  those  nations 
vi  are  distinguished  in  history,  pointing  out,  by  tiie  way,  tlieir  localities,  and 
wii^vevcr  sliall  appear  necessary  in  way  of  elucidation,  as  we  jiass,  and  an  we 
have  done  in  the  preceding  l)ook.s. 

Wi.NGi.NA  was  first  known  to  the  English  voyagers  Jimidas  and  Barlow, 
who  landed  in  Virginia  in  the  summer  of  1584,  upon  an  island  called,  by  the 
Indians,  Jf'okokon.  They  saw  none  of  the  natives  until  the  third  day,  when 
three  were  observed  in  a  canoe.  One  of  them  got  on  shore,  and  the  English 
went  to  him.  lie  showed  no  signs  of  fear,  "but  spoke  much  to  them,"  then 
went  boldly  on  boani  the  vessels.  AfVer  they  had  given  him  a  shirt,  hat, 
wine,  and  some  meat,  "he  went  away,  and  in  half  an  hour  he  had  loaded  his 
canoe  with  fish,"  which  he  immediately  brought,  and  gave  to  the  English. 

ftuifcina,  at  tliis  time,  was  confined  to  his  cjdiin  from  wounds  he  had  lately 
received  in  Liattle,  |)robably  in  his  war  witli  Piamacum,  a  despemte  and  bloody 
chief. 

U|K)n  tlie  death  of  Granf^anemeo,  in  1.58.5,  Wingina  changed  his  name  to 
Pemissavnn,  He  never  had  much  faith  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  English, 
and  to  nim  was  maitdv  attributed  tlie  breakhig  up  of  the  fii-st  colony  wi'icli 
settled  in  Virginia 

li  was  upon  tne  return  to  England  of  the  Captains  Jimidas  and  tianow, 
from  the  country  of  ffinffina,  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  fi-om  tlie  wonderfu. 
accounts  of  that  fruitful  and  delightful  jilace,  named  it,  out  of  respect  to 
Iierself,  Virginia;  she  being  called  the  virgin  queen,  from  her  living  unmar- 
ried. But,  with  more  honor  to  her,  some  have  said^  "  Becjiuse  it  still  seemed 
to  retain  the  virgin  purity  and  plenty  of  the  first  creation,  and  the  jieople 
their  jirimitive  innocency  of  life  and  mam»er8."t  WaUtr  referred  to  this 
country  when  he  wrote  tliis : — 

"  So  sweet  the  air,  so  mcKierate  the  clinie, 
None  sickly  lives,  or  dies  before  his  lime 
Ifeav'ii  sure  has  kept  this  spot  of  eartii  unrurst, 
To  show  bow  all  things  were  created  first." 

Sir  Richard  Greenvil,  stimulated  by  the  love  of  gain,  next  intnidcd  himsell 
upon  the  shores  of  Hlugina.  It  was  he  who  committed  the  fii-st  outrage 
upon  the  natives,  which  occa.sioned  the  breaking  up  of  the  colony  which  lie 
left  behind  him.  lie  niatle  but  one  short  excursion  int<»  the  countrj',  during 
which,  by  foolishly  exjiosing  his  commotlities,  some  native  took  from  him  a 
rnlver  cup,  to  revenfre  the  loss  of  which,  a  town  was  burned.  He  left  108 
men,  who  seated  themselves  upon  the  island  of  Roanoke.  Ralph  Lane,  a 
military  character  of  note,  was  governor,  and  Ca]»tain  Philip  Jimiilas,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  this  colony.  They  made  various  exciii-sions  about  the  country, 
in  hojies  of  discovering  mines  of  precious  meuds;  in  which  they  were  a  long 
time  duped  by  the  Indians,  for  their  ill  conduct  towards  them,  in  compelling 
them  to  pilot  them  aliout.  fftngina  bore,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  provi»ca- 
tions  of  tlie  intruders,  until  the  death  of  the  old  chief  Ensenore,  his  father. 
Under  pretence  of  honoring  his  funeral,  he  assembled  ISOO  of  his  people, 
with  the  intention,  as  the  English  say,  of  destroying  them.  They,  therefore, 
iijion  the  information  of  Skiko,  son  of  the  chief  Mknatonon,  |  fell  upon  them, 
nnii,  afler  killing  five  or  six,  the  rest  made  their  escape  into  the  woods.    This 

*  From  a  communication  of  Secretary  Tliompson  to  Mr.  Jeffersoji,  and  appended  to  the 
Notes  on  Virginia,  ed.  of  1801. 
t  Stith,  11.  X  Smitli  calls  him  the  "  lame  king  of  JHoraioc." 
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was  (lone  upon  the  island  where  IVlngina  lived,  and  the  English  fii"ht  seized 
n|K»ii  the  lioats  of  his  visitants,  to  prevent  their  escape  from  the  island,  with 
tlie  intention,  no  doubt,  of  iniirtlering  them  all.  Not  long  afler,  "  IViiigina 
was  entrap|ted  hy  tiie  English,  anri  slain,  with  eight  of  liis  chief  men." 

RIenato.non  was  king  of  the  Chawonocks,  and  Okisko  of  the  Weoj»o- 
ijeokes,  "a  powerful  nation,  possessing  all  that  country  from  Albemarle 
Sound  and  Chowan  River,  ([uite  to  the  Chesapeakes  and  our  bay."*  At  this 
lime,  Menafonon  was  lame,  and  is  mentioned  as  the  most  sensible  and  under- 
{Standing  Indian  with  whom  the  English  were  at  first  acquainted.  It  was  he 
diat  made  Lane  and  his  followers  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  mine  already 
mentioned.  "So  eager  were  they,"  says  Mr.  Slith,  "and  resolutely  bent  upon 
this  golden  discovery,  that  they  could  not  be  pereuaded  to  return,  as  long  as 
they  had  one  pint  of  corn  a  man  left,  and  two  mastiff  dogs,  which,  being 
boiled  with  sassali'as  leaves,  might  afford  them  some  sustenance  in  their  way 
back."     After  great  sufferings,  they  arrived  upon  the  coast  again. 

The  reason  why  Menatonon  deceived  the  English,  was  because  they  made 
him  a  |)risoner  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  making  rliscoveries. 
After  he  was  set  at  liberty,  he  was  very  kind  to  them.  Two  years  after, 
when  Governor  ff'hile  was  in  the  country,  they  mention  his  wife  and  child  a? 
belonging  to  Croatan,  but  nothing  of  him. 

fVliile  ami  his  company  landed  at  Roanoke,  22  July,  1587,  and  sent  20  men 
to  Croatan,  on  Point  Lookout,  with  a  friendly  native  called  IVIameo,  to  see 
if  any  intelligence  could  be  had  of  a  former  colony  of  50  men  left  there  by 
Sir  liichard  Greeiivil.  They  learned,  (i'om  some  natives  whom  they  met,  that 
the  |i(!opIe  of  Dassamonpeak,  on  what  is  now  Alligator  River,  had  attacked 
them,  killed  one,  and  driven  the  others  away,  but  whither  they  had  gone 
none  could  tell.  One  of  their  present  company,  a  principal  man  of  their 
govermnent,  had  also  been  killed  by  the  same  Indians.  This  tribe  and 
several  others  had  agreed  to  come  to  Roanoke,  and  sid)mit  themselves  to  the 
English  ;  but  not  coming  according  to  appointment,  gave  the  English  an 
oi»portunity  to  take  revenge  for  former  injuries.  Therefore,  Captain  Stafford 
and  24  men,  with  Manteo  as  a  guide,  set  out  upon  that  business.  On  coming 
to  their  village,  "  where  seeing  them  sit  by  the  fire,  we  assaulted  them.  The 
miserable  soules  amazed,  fled  into  the  reeds,  where  one  was  shot  through, 
and  we  thought  to  have  been  fully  revenged,  but  we  were  deceived,  for  they 
were  our  friends  come  from  Croatan  to  gather  their  corn  ! "  "  Being  thns 
disappointed  of  our  pur])ose,  we  gathered  the  fruit  we  found  rijte,  left  the 
rest  unspoiled,  and  took  Menatonon,  his  wife  with  her  child,  and  the  rest  with 
us  to  Roanoak."  f     But  to  return  to  fVingiTia. 

While  the  English  were  upon  the  errand  we  have  been  speaking  of^  fVin- 
giua  pretended  to  be  their  friend,  but  deceived  them  on  every  oj)j)ortunity, 
by  giving  notice  to  his  countrymen  of  their  course  and  purpose,  and  urging 
them  to  cut  them  off".  He  thought,  at  one  time,  that  tlie  English  were 
destroyed,  and  thereui)on  scoffed  and  mocked  at  such  a  God  as  theirs,  who 
would  suffer  it.  This  caused  his  father,  £nsenore,  to  join  their  enemies,  but  on 
their  return  he  was  their  friend  again.  He,  and  many  of  his  people,  now 
believed,  say  the  voyagers,  that  "we  could  do  them  more  hurt  being  dead, 
than  lining,  and  that,  being  an  hundred  myles  from  them,  shot,  and  struck 
them  sick  to  death,  and  that  when  we  die  it  is  but  for  a  time,  then  we  return 
again."  Many  of  the  chiefs  now  carne  and  submitted  themselves  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and,  among  others,  Ensenore  was  persuaded  again  to  become  their  friend, 
who,  when  tliey  were  in  great  stiaits  for  provisions,  came  and  planted  their 
fields,  and  made  wears  in  the  streams  to  catch  fisli,  which  were  of  infinite 
benefit  to  r.hem.  This  was  in  the  sjjring  of  1586,  and,  says  Lane,  "  we  not 
having  one  corn  till  the  next  harvest  to  sustain  us."  What  added  greatly  to 
their  distresses,  was  the  death  of  their  excellent  friend  Ensenore,  who  died 
20th  of  April  following.  The  Indians  began  anew  their  conspiracies,  and  the 
colony  availed  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  of  retmniing  to  Englai\d, 

•  Slilh's  Virginia,  14.    By  "our  ba;  "  is  meant  James  River  Bav 
i  Smith's  Hist.  Virginia. 
1* 
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vliich  was  in  the  fleet  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  which  touched  there  iii  its  way 
from  jin  expedition  against  tlie  Sjmniards  in  the  West  Incfies.* 

TIfe  conduct  o\' Lane  and  his  company  in  tl)is  frjitless  attempt  to  establish 
tliemselves  in  Virginia,  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  rej)reiien8ihle.  They  put 
to  deatli  some  of  the  natives  on  the  most  frivolous  charges,  and  no  wonder 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  country,  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  f  While 
they  were  there,  they  became  acq^^ainted  with  the  use  of  tobacco,  and,  taking 
It  to  Englantl,  its  introihiction  into  general  use  soon  rendered  it  a  great  article 
of  conuuerce.  And  here  it  will  not  i)e  improper  to  notice  how  many  different 
persons  have  had  the  credit,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  say  </wcre</i/,  of  introducing 
this  "Indian  weed"  into  England  ;  as,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir  fValter  Ralegh, 
Ralph  Lane,  and  some  others.  Now,  as  some  writer  observes,  the  reader  may 
father  it  upon  whom  he  pleases,  as  it  is  evident  Sir  Francis  Drake  took  Ralph 
Lane  and  tobacco  both  together  into  England  ;  and  no  one  will  dis])ute  the 
agency  of  the  gallant  knight,  Sir  Mealier  Ralegh,  for  he  sent  out  Lane  in  his 
employ.     Mr.  John  Josselyn,  in  his  "Two  Voyages  to  N.  England,"  has  this 

Imsssige :     "  Others  will  liave  tobacco  to  be  first  brought  into  England  from 
*eru,  by  Sir  Francis  Drake's  marinere." 

There  were  many  who  affected  a  violent  disgust  towards  the  use  of  tobac- 
co ;  the  most  conspicuous  was  King  James,  whose  mind  seems  to  have  been 
just  weak  enough  to  fight  windmills.  He  even  wrote  a  Ixjok  denouncing  its 
Mse  in  the  severest  terms  he  could  command.  It  grew  spontaneously  in  Win- 
gandacoa,  (Virginia,)  and  the  natives  called  it  Uppowoc.  It  is  generally  su]>- 
posed  to  be  called  tobacco  from  tlie  island  Tobago,  but  this  derivation  is  much 
questioned,  f 

Gra>ganemeo  was  a  chief  very  favorably  spoken  ofl  As  soon  as  the  arrival 
of  the  English  was  made  known  to  him,  he  visited  them  with  about  40  of  hia 
men,  who  were  very  civil,  and  of  a  remarkably  robust  and  fine  apj)earance. 
When  they  had  lefl  their  boat,  and  came  upon  the  shore  near  the  ship, 
Granganemeo  sj)read  a  mat  and  sat  down  upon  it.  The  English  went  to  him 
armed,  but  he  discovered  no  fear,  and  invited  them  to  sit  down  ;  afler  which 
he  performed  some  tokens  of  friendship;  then  making  a  speech  to  them,  they 
presented  him  with  some  toys.  None  but  four  of  his  |»eople  spoke  a  word, 
or  sat  down,  but  maintained  the  most  jwrfect  silence.  On  being  shown  a 
pewter  dish,  he  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and  purchased  it  with  20  deer- 
skins, which  were  worth,  in  England,  one  hundred  shillings  sterling!  !  The 
dish  he  used  as  an  ornament,  making  a  hole  through  it,  and  wearing  it  about 
ins  neck.  While  here,  the  English  entertained  nim,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  on  board  their  ship.  His  wife  had  in  her  ears  bracelets  of  pearl, 
which  reached  to  her  middle.  Shortly  afler,  many  of  the  people  came  out  of 
the  coimtry  to  trade,  "  but  when  Granganemeo  was  present,  non«  durst  trade 
but  himself,  and  them  that  wore  red  copper  on  their  heacis  as  he  did."  He 
was  remarkably  exact  in  keeping  his  promise,  "  for  oft  we  trusted  him,  and 
he  would  come  within  his  day  to  keep  his  word."  And  these  voyagers  further 
report,  that  "commonly  he  sent  them  everyday  a  brace  of  bucks,  conies, 
hares,  and  fish,  and  sometimes  melons,  walnuts,  cucumbers,  pease,  and  divers 
roots." 

In  their  wanderings.  Captain  Amidas  and  seven  others  Aisited  the  island  of 
Roanoake,  where  they  found  the  family  of  Granganemeo  living  in  great  com- 
fort and  plenty,  in  a  little  town  of  nine  houses.  The  chief  was  not  at  home, 
"  biit  his  wife  entertained  them  with  wonderful  courtesy  and  kindness.  She 
made  some  of  her  i>eople  draw  their  boat  up,  to  |)revent  its  being  injured  by 
the  beating  of  the  surge ;  some  she  ordered  to  bring  them  ashore  on  their 
backs,  and  others  to  cany  their  oars  to  th©  house,  for  fear  of  being  stole. 
When  they  came  into  the  house,  she  took  off  their  cloalhes  and  stockings, 
and  washed  them,  as  likr;wise  their  feet  in  warm  water.  When  their  dinner 
was  ready,  they  were  conducted  into  an  inner  room,  (for  there  were  five  iv 


*  Relation  of  Lane,  printed  in  Smith'x  Virginia. 

t  Herriol's  Observations,  (one  of  Lane^s  company,)  printed  "n 

X  Stith's  Hist.  Virginia,  19.— See  Book  ii.  Chap.  ii. 
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the  house,  divided  by  mats,)  where  they  found  hominy,*  boiled  venison,  and 
roasted  fish ;  and,  as  a  desert,  melons,  boiled  roots,  and  fruits  of  various  sorts. 
While  they  were  at  meat,  two  or  three  of  her  men  came  in  with  their  bowa 
pud  arrows,  which  made  the  English  take  to  their  arms.  But  she,  j)erceiving 
their  distrust,  ordered  their  bows  and  arrows  to  be  broken,  and  themselves  to 
be  beaten  out  of  the  gate.  In  the  evening,  the  English  i-eturned  to  their  uoaf, 
and,  putting  a  little  off  from  shore,  lay  at  anchor;  at  which  she  was  much 
concerned,  and  brought  their  su|)])er,  half  boiled,  |)ots  and  all  to  the  shore : 
and,  seeing  their  jealousy,  she  ordered  several  men,  and  30  women,  to  sit  all 
night  upon  the  shore,  as  a  guard  ;  and  sent  five  mats  to  cover  them  from  the 
weather."  f  Well  hath  the  i)oet  demanded,  "  Call  ye  them  savage  ?  "  If  the 
wife  of  Granganenieo  was  savage,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
where  shall  we  look  for  civilization  .'' 

Sir  A  Greenvil,  having  arrived  on  the  coast  in  1585,  anchored  oflTthe  island 
Wokokon,  26  May,  and,  by  means  of  Manteo,  had  some  intercourse  with  the 
inhabitants.  At  liatteras,  where  they  staid  a  short  time,  soon  after,  Gran- 
gaiiemeo,  with  Manteo,  went  on  board  their  ships.  This  was  the  last  visit  he 
made  to  the  English,  for  he  died  very  soon  after. 

This  must  close  our  account  of  the  excellent  family  of  Granganemeo,  and 
would  that  the  account  of  the  English  would  balance  as  well, — but  they  exhibit 
their  own, — and  one  item  more  from  it,  and  we  close  the  comi>arison.  For  a 
small  kettle  they  took  50  skins,  worth  in  England  £12  10s.  sterling.  J 
We  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  interesting  article  in  Virginia  history. 
Powhatan  was,  of  all  the  chiefs  of  his  age,  tlie  most  famous  in  the  regions 
of  Virginia.  The  English  supposed,  at  first,  that  his  was  the  name  of  the 
countiy ;  a  common  error,  as  we  have  seen  in  several  cases  in  the  previous 
books  of  our  biography,  but,  in  this  case,  unlike  the  others,  the  error  [>re- 
vailed,  and  a  part  of  his  people,  ever  after  the  settlement  of  the  English,  wer« 
called  the  Powhalans.  A  great  river,  since  called  the  James,  and  a  bay  re- 
ceived his  name  a!so.§  He  had  three  brothers,  OpUchepan,  Opekankanough, 
and  Catatanughj  and  two  sisters.  His  j)rincipal  residence  was  at  a  place 
called  fVerowocoTnoco,  when  the  English  came  into  the  country ;  which  was 
upon  the  north  side  of  what  is  now  York  River,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Queen's  Creek,  and  about  25  miles  below  the 
fork  of  the  river.  [|  He  lived  here  until  the  English  began  to  intrude  them- 
selves into  his  vicuiity,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Orakakes. 

Powhatan  was  not  his  Indian  name,  or  rather  original  name;  that  was 
ffahunsonacock.  He  is  described  as  tall  and  well-projiortioned — bearing  an 
as])ect  of  sadness — exceedingly  vigorous,  and  possessing  a  body  capable  of 
sustaining  great  hai'dships.  He  was,  in  1607,  about  60  years  of  age,  and  his 
hair  was  considerably  gray,  which  gave  him  a  majestic  appearance.  At  his 
residence,  he  had  a  kind  of  wooden  form  to  sit  upon,  and  his  ornamental 
robe  was  of  raccoon  skins,  and  his  head-dress  was  comjiosed  of  many  feath- 
ers wrought  into  a  kind  of  crown.  He  swayed  many  nations  upon  the  great 
rivers  and  bays,  the  chief  of  whom  he  had  conquered.  He  originally  clai?ned 
only  the  places  called  Powhatan,  (since  named  Haddihaddocks,)  ArrohattocK, 
(now  Appomattox,)  Youghtanund,  Paniunky,  Mattapony,  Werowocomoco, 
and  Kiskiak ;  at  which  time,  his  chief  seat  was  at  Powhatan,  near  the  falls  of 
James  River.  But  when  he  had  extended  his  conquests  a  great  way  north, 
he  removed  to  Werowocomoco,  as  a  more  commodious  situation. 

At  the  termination  of  his  warlike  career,  the  country  upon  James  River, 
from  its  mouth  to  the  falls,  and  all  its  branches,  was  the  boundaiy  of  his 
country,  southerly — and  so  across  the  country,  "  nearly  as  high  as  the  falls  of 
all  the  great  rivers,  over  Potowmack,  even  to  Patuxent,  in  Maryland,"  and 


*  "  A  food  made  of  Indian  com,  or  maize,  beaten  and  carefully  husked,  something  like 
"urmety  in  England ;  and  is  an  excellent  dish  various  ways." 

t  Stith's  Hist.  Virginia,  10,  11.  '  t  Smith's  Hist.  Virginia. 

$  These,  according  to  Heckewelder,  Philos.  Trans.  31,  should  have  been  called  Powuatlian 
"which  would  signify  the  river  of  progeny,  fruitfuiness,  the  fruitful  river." 

II  About  two  miles  below  where  Richmond  now  stands.  The  farm  of  a  gentleman  of  ih» 
nniiiv  -{Mayo  included  the  site  of  a  part  of  his  town,  iu  1813. — Campbell's  Virginia 
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tome  of  the  nations  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Chesapeake.  His  dominions, 
according  to  his  law  of  succession,  did  not  fall  to  liis  children,  but  to  his 
brotliei-s,  and  tiien  to  his  sisters,  (the  oldest  first,)  thence  to  the  lieira  of  the 
oldest ;  but  never  to  tlie  heii-s  of  the  males. 

He  usually  kept  a  guard  of  40  or  50  of  the  most  resolute  and  well-formed 
men  about  him,  especially  when  he  slept;  but,  after  the  English  came  into  his 
country,  he  increased  them  to  about  5200.  He  had  as  many,  and  such  women 
as  he  pleased  ;  and,  when  he  slept,  one  sat  at  his  head  and  another  at  his  feet. 
When  he  was  tired  of  any  of  his  wives,  he  bestowed  them  ui)on  such  of  his 
men  as  most  pleased  nim.  Like  the  New  England  chiefs,  he  liad  many  ])Iaces 
where  he  passed  certain  seasons  of  the  yeai' ;  at  some  of  which  he  had  vei-y 
spacious  wigwams,  30  or  40  yards  in  extent,  where  he  had  victuals  provided 
against  his  coming. 

lu  1608,  he  surprised  the  people  of  Payankatank,  who  were  his  neighbors 
and  subjects.  Captain  Smilh,  in  the  accoimt,  "icrif  with  his  oitm  haiul^  says, 
"  the  occjision  was  to  vs  vnknowne,  but  the  manner  was  thus."  He  sent  sev- 
eral of  his  men  to  lodge  witli  them  the  night  on  which  he  meant  to  fidl  upon 
them;  then,  secretly  surrounding  them  in  their  wigwams,  commenced  a  horrid 
slaugliter.  They  kiljed  24  men,  took  off  their  scalps,  and,  with  the  women 
and  children  prisonei-s,  returned  to  the  sachem's  village.  The  scalps  they 
exhibited  u|X)n  a  line  between  two  trees,  as  a  trophy,  and  the  tverowance  (their 
name  of  a  chief)  and  his  wife  Powhatan  made  his  servants. 

Up  to  the  year  1G07,  every  attempt  to  settle  a  colony  in  Virginia  had  failed; 
and,  at  this  time,  would  have  failed  also,  but  for  the  unexain])led  perseverance 
of  one  man.  I  need  but  i)ronounce  the  name  of  Captain  John  Smith.  The 
colony  with  which  he  came  did  not  anive  until  the  planting  season  was  over; 
and,  hi  a  short  time,  they  found  themselves  in  a  suffering  condition,  from  want 
of  suitable  provisions.  Smith,  therefore,  undertook  to  gain  a  supply  by  tniffick- 
ing  witli  the  Indians  back  in  the  countrj',  who,  being  acquainted  with  his 
situation,  uisulted  him  and  his  men  wherever  they  came ;  offering  him  but  a 
handful  of  corn,  or  a  piece  of  bread,  for  a  gun  or  a  sword.  "  But  seeing  by 
trade  and  courtesie  there  was  notliing  to  be  had,  he  made  bold  to  try  such 
conclusions  as  necessitie  inforced,  though  contraiy  to  his  commission."  So 
he  fired  u|>on  them,  and  drove  them  into  the  woods.  He  then  marched 
to  their  village.  There  tliey  found  corn  in  abundance,  whicli,  after  some 
tnanceuvruig,  he  succeeded  in  trading  for,  and  returned  with  a  8up])ly  to 
Jamestown. 

Smith,  soon  afler,  proceeded  to  discover  tlie  source  of  the  Chikaliamania. 
\Vlien  he  had  pjissed  up  as  far  as  it  was  navigable  for  his  barge,  he  left  it  in  a 
wide  j)lace,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  shore,  and  ordered  his  men  not  to  go 
on  shore  on  any  condition.  Taking  two  of  his  own  men  and  two  Indians,  he 
proceeded  to  complete  his  discovery.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  his  men  went 
on  shore ;  one  was  killed,  and  tlie  rest  hardly  escai>ed.  Smith  was  now  2C 
miles  uito  the  wilderness.  Opekankanoxigh,  with  300  warriors,  having  learned, 
from  tlie  men  they  had  just  taken,  which  way  he  was  gone,  followed  after  h>m, 
and  came  upon  the  two  Englishmen  belonging  to  his  company,  and  killed 
them  both  while  asleep,  he  being  absent  to  slioot  some  fowls  for  provisions ; 
tliey  then  continued  their  pursuit  after  him.  He  was  not  far  from  his  canoe, 
and  endeavored  to  retreat  to  it,  but,  being  hard  pressed,  made  a  shield  of  one 
of  his  Indians,  and,  in  this  manner,  fought  upon  the  retreat,  until  he  had  killed 
three,  and  wounded  divers  others.  Being  obliged  to  give  all  his  attention  to 
his  pursuers,  he  accidentally  fell  into  a  creek,  where  the  mud  was  so  deep  that 
he  could  not  extricate  hhnself  Even  now,  none;rlare«l  to  lay  hands  upon  him , 
and  those  whom  their  own  numliers  forced  nearest  to  him,  were  ol)served  to 
tremble  witli  fear.  The  Indian  he  had  bound  to  his  arm  with  his  garters, 
doubtless  saved  him  from  being  killed  by  their  arrows,  from  which,  owing  to 
his  Indian  shield,  he  received  but  very  little  hurt,  except  a  wound  in  his 
thigh,  though  his  clothes  were  shot  full  of  tyiein. 

When  he  could  stand  no  longer  in  the  mire,  without  perishing  with  cold, 
he  threw  away  his  arms,  and  suffered  them  to  come  and  take  him.  After 
pulling  him  out  of  tlie  mire,  they  took  him  to  the  place  where  his  men  had 
just  been  kille^^  tvhere  there  was  a  fire.    They  now  showed  him  kindness, 
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nibbing  liis  bermnibed  limbs,  and  wanning  him  by  tbe  fire.  Ife  asked  for 
*h(!ir  cfiief,  and  Opeknnkanough  appeare*!,  to  wlioni  be  pave  a  small  com{  ass. 
Tills  ainiisod  tliem  exceed inj!;ly.  "Mucli  tiiey  marvelled  at  tbe  playing  of  tbe 
fly  and  needle,  wliicii  tliey  could  see  so  plainly,  and  yet  not  toneb  it,  because 
of  tbe  glass  tbat  covered  them.  liut  when  be  cletnonstrated,  !>y  tbat  globe- like 
iewell,  tbe  ronndnesse  of  tbe  earth,  and  skies,  tbe  spbeare  of  the  snnne,  and 
moone,  and  starres,  and  bow  tbe  sunne  did  chase  the  nigbt  round  abiuit  tlie 
world,  contuiually — tiie  greatnesse  of  tbe  land  and  sea,  the  divei-sity  of  tbe 
nations,  varietie  of  comi)lexions,  and  bow  we  were  to  tbem  antipodes,  and 
many  other  such  like  matters,  tliey  ail  stood  as  ainazeo  with  admir'tion!' 
Yet,  notwithstanding  he  bad  such  success  in  explaining  to  tbeni  bis  knowledge 
of  geography  and  astronomy,  (bow  much  of  it  they  understood  we  will  not 
undertake  to  sjiy,)  within  an  hour  after,  tbey  tied  bim  to  a  tree,  and  a  nuititiide 
of  them  seemed  prepared  to  shoot  him.  IJut  when  tlieir  bows  were  bent, 
Opckankanoiigh  held  up  his  compass,  and  tbey  all  laid  down  their  weapons. 
Tbey  now  led  him  to  Orapakas,  or  Orakakes,  a  temporary  seat  of  Powhatan, 
on  tbe  north  side  of  Chikabominy  swamp,  in  what  is  now  Gloucester  county 
on  York  river.*     Here  they  feasteil  bim,  and  treated  him  wdl. 

When  tbey  marched  him,  tbey  drew  themselves  np  in  a  row,  with  their 
chief  in  tbe  midst,  before  whom  tbe  guns  and  swonis  tbey  had  taken  from  tbe 
English  were  borne.  Smith  came  next,  led  by  three  great  men  bold  of  each 
arm,  and  on  each  side  six  more,  Avitb  their  arrows  notcbetl,  and  ready,  if  be 
should  attempt  to  escape.  At  tbe  town,  tbey  danced  and  sung  about  bim,  and 
then  put  him  into  a  large  bouse,  or  wigwam.  Here  tbey  kept  bim  so  well, 
that  he  thought  they  were  fatting  him  to  kill  and  eat.  Tbey  took  him  to  a 
sick  man  to  cure  him  ;  but  he  told  them  he  could  not,  unless  tbey  would  let 
him  go  to  Jamestown,  and  get  something  with  which  he  could  »lo  it.  This 
they  would  not  consent  to. 

The  taking  of  Jamesto\vn  was  now  resolved  npon,  and  they  made  great 

E reparations  for  it.  To  this  end,  tbey  endeavored  to  gel  Smith's  assistance, 
y  making  large  promises  of  land  and'  women  ;  but  be  told  tbem  it  could  not 
be  done,  and  described  to  tbem  tbe  great  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  in  such 
a  manner  tbat  they  were  greatly  terrified.  With  tbe  idea  of  procuring  some- 
thing ciu'ious,  Smith  prevailed  upon  some  of  tbem  to  go  to  Jamestown  ;  which 
joiu'ney  they  j)erformed  in  tlie  most  severe  frosty  and  snowy  weather.  ]:Jy 
this  means,  he  gave  the  people  there  to  understand  what  bis  siiuation  was,  and 
what  was  intended  against  them,  by  sending  a  leaf  from  bis  pocket-book,  with 
a  few  words  written  upon  it.  He  wrote,  also,  for  a  few  articles  to  be  sent, 
which  were  duly  brought  by  the  messengei-s.  Nothing  had  caused  such 
astonishment  as  their  bringing  tbe  veiy  articles  Smith  had  i)romised  them. 
That  he  could  talk  to  his  friends,  at  so  great  a  distance,  was  utterly  incompre- 
hensible to  them. 

Being  obliged  to  give  np  the  idea  of  destroying  JamestoAvn,  they  amused 
themselves  by  taking  their  captive  from  j)lace  to  jdace,  in  great  i)om|»  and 
trium{)b,  and  showing  him  to  tbe  different  nations  of  tbe  dominions  of  Pow- 
hatan. Tbey  took  him  to  Youghlajuumd,  since  called  Pamunkey  River,  the 
country  over  which  Opekavkmiough  was  chief,  whose  principal  residence 
was  where  the  town  of^  Parmuikey  since  was  ;  thence  to  the  Mattaponies, 
Piankatanks,  the  Nautaugbtacimds,  on  Rappahanock,  the  Nominies,  on  the 
Patowmack  River  ;  thence,  in  a  circuitous  course,  through  several  other 
nations,  back  again  to  tbe  residence  of  Opekankanough.  Here  tbey  practised 
conjurations  npon  him  for  three  successive  days ;  to  ascertain,  as  tbey  said, 
whether  be  intended  them  good  or  evil.  This  proves  tbey  viewed  him  as  a 
kind  of  god.  A  bag  of  gimpowder  having  fidlen  uito  their  hands  they  pre- 
served it  with  treat  care,  thinking  it  to  be  a  grain,  intending,  in  the  spring,  to 
plant  it,  as  they  did  com.  He  was  here  again  feasted,  and  none  could  eat 
until  be  had  done. 

Being  now  satisfied,  having  gone  through  all  the  manoeuvres  and  pranks 
with  him  they  could  think  of,  they  proceeded  to  Powhatan.  "  Here  more  than 
200  of  those  grim  courtiers  stood  wondering  at  bim,  as  be  had  been  a  monster 

*  Bancroft's  Hist.  U.  Slates,  i.  146. 
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till  Potchnlnn  and  liis  trayne  had  put  themselves  in  their  greatest  braveries, 
lie  WHS  seated  before  a  fire,  ujK)n  a  seat  Uke  a  bedstead,  liaving  on  a  robe  of 
raccoon  skins,  "and  all  the  tayles  hanging  by."  On  each  side  of  him  sat  a 
young  woman  ;  and  upon  each  side  of  tlie  house  two  rows  of  men,  and  with 
as  many  women  bi-liind  them.  These  last  had  their  lieads  and  siiouldem 
[>ainted  red — some  of  whose  heads  were  adorned  with  white  do\vii ;  and  about 
their  necks  white  beails.  On  Sinilh^s  being  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Potohnian,  aW  present  joined  in  a  great  shout.  "The  queen  of  Apamatuck  was 
appointed  to  bring  him  water  to  wash  his  hands,  and  another  brought  him  a 
bunch  of  feathei-s,  insiead  of  a  towel,  to  dry  them."  Then,  having  feasted  lilrn 
Bgain,  "after  their  best  barbarous  manner  they  could,  a  long  consultation  was 
held,  but  the  conclusion  was,  two  gi'eat  stones  were  brought  before  Powhatan 
— then  as  many  as  could  lay  hands  on  him,  di-agged  him  to  them  and  thereon 
laid  his  head,  and  being  ready,  with  their  clubs,  to  beat  out  his  brains,  PccO' 
hontas,  the  king's  dearest  daughter,  when  no  entreaty  could  prevail,  got  his 
head  in  her  ermes,  and  laid  her  OAvn  uj)on  his,  to  save  him  from  death." 

Powhatan  was  imable  to  resist  the  extraordinarj'  solicitations  and  sympathetic 
entreaties  of  his  kind-hearted  little  daughter,  and  thus  was  saved  the  life  of 
Captain  Smith ;  a  character,  who,  without  this  astonishing  deliverance,  was 
sufficiently  renowned  for  escapes  and  adventures. 

The  old  sachem,  having  set  the  sentence  of  death  aside,  made  up  his  mind 
to  employ  Smith  as  an  artisan  :  to  make,  for  himself,  roltes,  shoes,  bows,  arrows, 
and  pots ;  and,  for  Pocahontas,  bells,  beads,  and  copper  trinkets.  Powhatan's 
son,  named  N'nntaqxiaus,  was  very  friendly  to  Smithy  and  rendered  him  many 
important  services,  jus  well  after  as  during  his  captivity. 

"Two  days  after,  Powhatan^  having  disguised  himself  in  the  most  fearfullest 
manner  he  could,  caused  Captain  Smith  to  be  brought  forth  to  a  great  house  in 
the  woods,  and  there,  upon  a  mat  by  the  fire,  to  be  left  alone.  Not  long  after, 
from  Udiinde  a  mat  that  divided  the  house,  was  made  the  most  dolefullest 
noyse  he  ever  heard  ;  then  Poiohatan,  more  like  a  Devill  than  a  man,  with 
some  200  more,  as  black  as  himselfe,  came  unto  him,  and  told  him,  now  they 
were  friends;  and  jiresently  he  should  go  to  Janiestowne,  to  send  him  two 
great  gunnes,  and  a  gryndestone,  for  which  he  would  give  him  the  countiy  of 
Capahowosick  [Capahowslck],  and  forever  esteem  him  \x\s  sonne,  JVantuquonJ. 
So  to  Jamestowiie,  with  12  guides,  Powhatan  sent  him.  That  night  they 
quartered  in  the  woods,  he  still  expecting,  (as  he  had  done  all  this  long  time  of 
his  imprisonment,)  every  hour  to  be  put  to  one  death  or  another."  Early  the 
next  morning,  they  came  to  the  fort  at  Jamestown.  Here  he  treated  his 
guides  with  the  greatest  attention  and  kindness,  and  offered  Rawhimt,  in  a 
jestmg  manner,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  little  sport,  a  huge  n)ill-stone,  and  two 
demi-culverins,  or  nine  pound  cannons,  to  take  to  Powhatan,  his  master;  thus 
fidjillinff  his  engagement  to  sejid  him  a  grindstone  and  two  guns.  This 
Rawhimt  was  a  siichem  under  Potvhaian^  and  one  of  his  most  fiiithful  ca])taius, 
and  who,  it  seems,  accompanied  Smith  in  his  return  out  of  captivity. 

"  They  found  them  somewhat  too  heavie,  but  when  they  did  see  him  dis- 
charge them,  being  loaded  with  stones,  among  the  boughs  ol'  a  great  tree 
loaded  with  isickles,  the  yce  and  branches  came  so  tund)iing  down,  tl»at  the 
poore  sjdvages  ran  away  half  dead  with  fear,  liut,  at  last,  we  regained  some 
con(<;rence  with  them,  and  gave  them  such  toyes,  and  sent  to  Powhatan,  his 
women,  and  children,  such  j>resents,  and  gave  them  in  gcnerall  full  content"* 

Powhatan  was  now  completely  in  the  English  interest,  and  almo5t  every 
other  day  sent  his  tlaughter,  Pocahontas,  with  victuals,  to  .Jamestown,  of  which 
ney  were  greatly  in  need.  Smith  had  told  Powhatan  iliat  a  great  chief,  which 
was  Captain  JVewport,  would  arrive  from  England  alK>ut  that  time,  which 
coming  to  pjiss  as  lie  had  said,  greatly  increased  his  admiration  ui  the  wisdom 
Df  the  English,  and  he  was  ready  to  do  as  they  desired  in  every  thing,  and, 
out  for  the  vanity  and  ostentation  of  JVewport,  matters  would  have  gone  on 
well,  and  trade  flourished  greatly  to  their  advantage,  liut  he  lavishetl  so  many 
presents  upon  Poichalan,  that  he  was  in  no  way  inclined  to  trade,  and  soon 

*  This  is  Captain  Smilh's  own  account,  which  I  shall  follow  minutely ;  adding  occasionallj 
from  Slilh,  to  illustrate  the  geography  of  the  country. 
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beenn  to  show  his  haiightines.s,  by  demanding  five  times  the  value  of  an  article, 
or  liis  rontempt  for  wliat  was  offered. 

liy  JWu'port^s  imjHiidence  and  folly,  what  had  cost  Smith  so  much  toil  and 
pains  to  achieve,  was  lilown  away  l»y  a  single  hreatli  of  vanity.  Nevertheless, 
his  great  mind,  contitnially  exerci.sed  in  oiffiviult  mattei-s,  brought  the  sulnle 
chief  again  to  his  own  terms.  Himself,  with  JVewvort,  and  about  20  others, 
went  to  Powhataii's  re^iden<'e  to  trade  witli  him.  "Whereui  Powhatan  can-ied 
lii.Miself  so  proudly,  yet  discreetly,  (in  his  .salvage  manner,)  as  made  <is  all  to 
admire  his  natm-jd  gifts."  He  pretended  that  it  was  far  beneath  his  dignity  to 
fra(/e  as  his  men  did.  Thus  his  craft  to  ol>tain  from  JVewport  his  goods  for 
whatever  he  pleased  to  give  in  return.  Sviiih  saw  through  Powhidaii's  cnift, 
fuid  told  JVewport  how  it  would  turn  out,  but  being  determined  to  show  him- 
self as  dignified  as  the  Indian  chief,  repented  of  his  folly,  like  too  many  otiiei-s, 
when  it  was  too  late.  Smith  was  the  interpreter  in  the  business,  and  JVewport 
the  chief.  Powhatan  made  a  speech  to  him,  when  they  were  about  to  enter 
iijton  trading.  He  said,  "Captain  JVewport,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  my  greatness, 
in  this  peddling  maimer,  to  trade  for  trifles;  and  I  esteem  you  also  a  great 
werowance.  Therefore,  lay  n)e  dowTi  all  your  commodities  together;  what  1 
like  1  will  take,  and  in  recompense  give  you  what  I  think  fitting  their  value." 
Accordingly,  JVewport  gave  him  all  his  goods,  and  received  in  return  only 
al)oui  three  bushels  of  corn;  whereas  they  expected  to  have  oI»tained  twenty 
hogsheads.  This  transaction  created  some  hard  thoughts  between  Smith  and 
JVeioport. 

If  it  add  to  raise  Powhatan  in  our  admiration,  it  can  detract  nothing  fl-orn 
the  character  of  Sinith^  to  say,  that  he  was  as  wily  as  tlie  great  Indian  chiefl 
For,  with  a  few  blue  beads,  wliich  he  pretended  that  he  had  shown  him  only  by 
accident,  and  which  he  would  hardly  part  with,  as  he  ])retended,  because  they 
were  of  gi-eat  price,  and  worn  oidy  by  great  kings,  he  comj>leteIy  got  his  end, 
at  this  time,  answered.  Tantalization  had  the  desired  effect,  and  Powhatan  was 
so  infatuated  with  the  lure,  that  he  was  almost  beside  himself,  and  was  ready 
to  give  all  he  had  to  possess  them.  "  So  that,  ere  we  de})arted,"  says  my 
relation,  "  for  a  |)ound  or  two  of  blew  beades,  he  brought  over  my  king  for  2 
or  300  bushells  of  corne." 

An  English  boy  was  lefl  with  Potvhatan,  by  Captain  JVewport,  to  learn  the 
language,  manners,  customs  and  geograj)hy  of  his  country  ;  and,  in  rettirn, 
Powhatan  gave  him  JVamontack,  one  of  his  sei-vants,  of  a  shrewd  and  subtle 
capacity,  whom  he  afterwards  carried  to  England.  Powhatan  became  offended 
with  Captain  Smith,  when  JVewport  lefl  the  countrj',  in  1008;  at  whose  depart- 
ure he  sent  him  20  tmkeys,  and  demanded,  in  retin-n,  20  swords,  which  were 
granted.  Slioitly  after,  he  sent  the  same  nundier  to  Smith,  exjiecting  the  like 
return  ;  but,  being  disappointed,  ordered  his  men  to  seize  the  English  wher- 
ever they  coiihl  find  them.  This  caused  difficulty — many  of  the  English 
being  roblied  of  their  swords,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  forts.  They  continued 
their  dej)redations  until  Smith  snr|)rised  a  number  of  them,  from  whom  he 
learned  that  Powhatan  was  endeavorijig  to  get  all  the  arms  in  his  power,  to  be 
able  to  massacre  the  English.  When  he  found  that  his  j)lot  was  discovered, 
he  sent  Pocahontas,  witli  presents,  to  excuse  himself,  and  pretended  that  the 
mi.s<!hief  was  done  by  some  of  his  ungovernable  cliiefs.  He  directed  her  to 
endeavor  to  effect  the  release  of  his  men  that  were  prisoners,  which  Smith 
consented  to,  wholly,  as  he  pnitended,  on  her  acconnt;  and  ti'jus  ])eace  was 
restored,  which  had  been  continually  inteiTU])ted  for  a  considerable  time  before. 

On  the  10th  oi"  September,  U)08,  Smith  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia. 
JVewport,  going  often  to  Englanil,  had  a  large  share  in  di.-ecting  the  affaire  of 
the  colony,  from  liLs  interest  with  the  pro[)rietors.  He  arrived  about  this  time, 
and,  among  other  baubles,  brought  over  a  cro\vn  for  Powhatan,  with  directions 
for  iiis  coronation  ;  which  had  the  ill  effect  to  make  hitn  value  himself  more 
than  ever.  /Newport  was  instructed  to  discover  the  country  of  tlie  Monacans, 
a  nation  with  whom  Powhatan  was  at  war,  and  whom  tiiey  would  assist  him 
against,  if  he  would  aid  in  the  business.  Captain  Smith  was  sent  to  him  to 
invite  him  to  Jamestown  to  receive  presents,  and  to  trade  for  corn.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Werowocomoco,  and  delivering  his  message  to  the  old  chief,  he  replied, 
"if  your  king  have  sent  ine  presents,  I  also  am  a  king,  and  this  is  my  ianiL 
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Eight  days  I  will  stay  to  receive  tliem.  Yonr  fatlier  [meanin"  .'Veipport]  is  to 
cotne  to  me,  not  I  to  liiin,  nor  yet  to  5'our  fort — neither  wiil  1  bite  at  such  a 
bate.  As  for  the  JMonacans,  I  can  revenge  my  own  injuries;  and  as  for  ^t- 
qvanachuck,  wiiere  you  say  your  brother  was  slain,  it  is  a  contrary  way  from 
those  ])iirts  yon  suj)pose  it ;  but,  for  any  salt  water  beyond  the  mountains,  the 
relations  you  have  had  from  my  peojjle  are  false."  Some  of  the  Indians  had 
made  the  English  believe  that  the  South  Sea,  now  calltvl  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
was  but  a  short  distance  ba<;k.  To  show  Smith  the  absiu-dity  of  the  i^ory,  he 
drew  a  map  of  the  country,  upon  the  gi-ound.  Smith  returned  as  wise  as  he 
went. 

A  house  was  built  for  Powhalan,  about  this  time,  by  some  Germans,  who  came 
over  witli  JVewpoti.  These  men,  thinking  tliat  the  English  could  not  subsist 
in  the  country,  wantonly  betrayed  all  the  secrets  of  their  condition  to  Powhaiav, 
which  was  again  the  source  of  nuich  trouble.  They  even  urged  him  to  put 
all  the  English  to  <leath,  agreeing  to  live  with  him,  and  assist  him  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  horrible  pmject.  Poichatnn  was  jileased  at  the  proj)ositioii,  and 
thought,  by  ti)eir  assistance,  to  effect  what  he  ha<l  formerly  hoped  to  do  by 
engaging  Smilh  in  such  an  enterprise.  Their  first  object  was  to  kill  Captain 
Smith  ;  by  which  act,  the  chief  obstacle  to  success  would  be  reinoveti ;  and, 
accordingly,  they  took  every  means  in  their  power  to  effect  it 

In  the  first  place,  he  invited  him  to  come  and  trade  lor  com,  hoping  an 
opportunity,  in  that  business,  would  offer.  That  his  design  mighi  not  be  mis- 
trusted, Powhatan  promised  to  load  his  ship  with  corn,  if  he  would  bring  him 
a  grindstoi'e,  50  swords,  some  muskets,  a  cock  and  a  hen,  and  a  (piuntity  of 
co|»|)er  and  beads.  Smilh  went  accordingly,  but  guarded,  as  though  sure  of 
meeting  an  enemy. 

In  their  way,  tlie  English  stopped  at  Warra.squeakc,  and  were  informed, 
by  the  sachem  of  that  place,  of  Powhatan's  intentions.  That  sachem  kindly 
entertained  them,  and,  when  they  departe<l,  furnished  them  with  guiilcs.  On 
account  of  extreme  bad  weather,  they  were  obliged  to  s|)end  near  a  week  at 
Kicipiotan.  This  obliged  them  to  keep  their  Christmas  among  the  Indians, 
and,  according  to  our  authorities,  a  merry  Christmas  it  was ;  having  been 
"  never  more  merry  in  their  lives,  lodged  by  better  fires,  or  fed  with  greater 
plenty  of  good  bread,  oysters,  fish,  flesh,  and  wild  fowl." 

Having  arrived  at  Werowocomoco,  after  much  hardship,  they  sent  to  Pow- 
hatan lor  provisions,  being  in  great  want,  not  having  taken  but  three  or  four 
days'  sui)ply  along  with  them.  The  old  chief  sent  them  immediately  a  supply 
of  bread,  turkeys,  and  venison,  and  soon  atler  made  a  feast  for  them,  ac<-.ord- 
ing  to  custom. 

Meanwhile,  Potchatan  pretended  he  had  not  sent  for  the  English  ;  telling 
them  he  had  no  corn,  "and  his  people  much  less,"*  and,  therelbre,  intirnateii 
that  he  wishe<l  they  would  go  off  atrain.  But  Smilh  produced  the  mes.senger 
that  he  had  sent,  and  so  confronted  him  ;  Poichatan  then  laughed  heartily, 
and  thus  it  passed  for  a  joke.  He  then  aske«l  for  their  commodities,  "  but  he 
like<l  nothing,  excej)t  guns  and  sword.s,  and  valued  a  basket  of  corn  higher 
than  a  basket  of  copper;  saying,  lie  could  nxte  his  com,  but  not  the  copper." 
Captain  Smith  then  made  a  speech  to  him,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  work 
upon  his  feelings  and  sense  of  honor ;  SJiid  he  had  sent  his  men  to  build  him 
a  house  while  his  own  was  neglected;  that,  because  of  his  promising  to  sup- 
ply him  with  corn,  he  had  neglected  to  su])])ly  hitnself  with  provisions  when 
he  might  have  done  it.  Finally,  Smiih  reproached  him  of  divers  negligences, 
dece]itions,  and  prevarications;  but  the  main  cause  of  PoM'/)«/rt7j's  refusing 
to  trade  seems  to  liave  been  because  the  English  did  not  bring  the  articles 
le  most  wanted. 

When  Smith  had  done,  Potchatan  answered  him  as  follo\vs: — "We  have 
but  little  corn,  but  what  we  can  s])are  shall  be  brought  two  days  hence.  As 
to  jour  coming  here,  1  have  some  doubt  about  the  n.-ason  of  it.  I  am  told,  by 
my  men,  that  you  came,  not  to  trade,  but  to  invade  my  people,  and  to  i>osseM 
my  country.    This  makes  me  less  ready  to  relieve  you,  and  frightens  mj 

"  The  reader  may  wonder  how  this  could  be,  but  il  is  so  in  llje  old  history,  by  Stith,  86, 
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people  from  biinging  in  their  com.  And,  therefore,  to  relieve  thcDi  of  thai 
feat,  leave  your  arms  aliourd  your  boats,  since  they  are  needlehs  here,  when 
we  are  all  friends,  and  forever  I'owliatans," 

In  these,  and  otiier  speeches  of  like  amount,  they  spent  the  first  day.  "  Btil 
whilst  they  expected  the  coming  in  of  the  country,  they  wrangled  Powhatan 
nut  of  80  hushels  of  corn,  for  a  copper  kettle;  which  the  president  seeing 
him  miu-h  affect,  [value,]  he  told  him  it  was  of  much  greater  value  ;  yet,  in 
regani  of  his  scarcity,  he  would  acce])t  that  quantity  at  ])resent ;  i)rovi<led  he 
fihould  Irivc  as  much  more  the  next  year,  or  the  Manakin  couutrv,"  were  thai 
condition  not  complicil  with. 

This  iransaction  will  e(pial  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  New 
England,  hut  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  own  comment. 

At  the  same  time,  Powhatan  made  another  speech,  in  which  were  some 
very  singular  ]»assages,  as  re|)orted  hy  Smith.  One  was,  that  he  had  seen  the 
death  I'f  all  his  people  three  times  ;  and  that  none  of  those  three  generations 
was  then  living,  except  himself.  This  was  evidently  only  to  make  the  Eng- 
lish think  liini  something  more  than  human.  The  old  chief  then  went  on 
and  said, 

"  1  am  now  grown  old,  and  must  soon  die ;  and  the  succession  must  de- 
Bcend,  in  order,  to  my  brothers,  Opitchapan,  Opekankanough^  and  Catatau^hf* 
and  then  to  my  two  sisters,  and  their  two  daughters.  I  wish  their  experience 
was  equal  to  mine;  and  that,  your  love  to  us  might  not  be  less  than  out's  to 

f'ou.  Why  should  you  take  by  force  that  from  us  which  you  can  have  by 
ove?  Why  shouhl  you  destroy  us,  who  have  provided  you  with  food? 
What  can  yo"  g«t  by  war?  We  can  hide  our  provisions,  and  fly  into  the 
wofvis;  and  then  you  must  consecjuenlly  famish  by  wronging  your  friends. 
'Vhat  is  the  cause  of  your  jealousy?  You  see  us  unai'med,  and  willing  to 
fMpply  your  wants,  if  you  will  come  In  a  friendly  manner,  and  not  with 
ewords  and  guns,  as  to  invade  a?i  enemy.  I  am  not  so  simple,  as  not  to  know 
It  is  better  to  eat  good  meat,  lie  well,  and  sleep  quietly  with  my  women  and 
children;  to  laugh  and  be  meriy  with  the  English;  and,  being  their  friend, 
to  have  copper,  hatchets,  and  whatev(!r  else  I  want,  than  to  fly  from  all,  to  lie 
cold  in  the  woods,  ftnn{  upon  acorns,  roots,  .ind  such  trash,  and  to  be  so 
hunted,  that  I  cannot  rest,  eat,  or  sleep.  In  such  circumstances,  my  men 
must  watch,  and  if  a  twig  should  but  break,  all  would  cry  out,  ^  Here  comes 
Capt.  Smith;*  and  so,  in  this  miserable  manner,  to  end  my  miserable  life; 
and,  Capl.  Smith,  this  might  be  soon  your  fate  too,  through  your  I'ashness  and\ 
unadvisedness.  I,  therelbrc,  exhort  you  to  |»eaceable  coimcils  ;  and,  above  all, 
I  insist  that  the  guns  and  swords,  tlie  cause  of  all  our  jealousy  and  uncEjsiness, . 
be  removed  and  sent  away." 

Smith  interpreted  this  speech  to  mean  directly  contrary  to  what  it  express8<l,. 
and  it  rather  confirmed,  than  lessened,  his  former  susj)icions.  lie,  however, 
made  a  8])eech  to  Powhatan,  in  his  turn,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  convince 
him  that  the  English  intended  him  no  hurt;  urging,  that,  if  they  had,  how. 
easily  they  ndght  have  effected  it  long  before;  and  that,  as  to  their  perishing 
with  want,  he  would  have  him  to  understand  that  the  English  had  ways  to 
supply  themselves  unknown  to  the  Indians;  that  as  to  his  sending  away  the 
arms,  there  was  no  reason  in  that,  since  the  Indians  were  alwavs  allowed  to 
bring  lheii*8  to  Jamestown  an»l  to  keep  them  in  their  hands.  Seeing  Smithes- 
inflexibility,  and  despairing  of  accomplishing  his  intended  massacre,  he  sj)oke 
again  to  Smith  as  follows: — 

"Capt  Smith,  I  never  U99  any  werowance  so  kindly  as  yourself;  yet  from 
you  I  receive  the  least  kiuflness  of  any.  Capt  JVeivport  gave  me  swords,  cop- 
per, clothes,  or  whatever  else  I  desired,  ever  accepting  what  I  offered  him; 
and  would  send  away  his  guns  when  requested.  No  one  refuses  to  lie  at  my 
/eet,  or  do  what  I  demand,  but  you  only.  Of  you  I  can  have  nothing,  but 
what  you  value  not ;  and  yet,  you  will  have  whatsoever  you  please.  Capt. 
JSTewport  you  call  father,  and  so  you  call  me ;  but  I  see,  in  spite  of  us  both, 
you  will  do  what  you  will,  and  we  must  both  study  to  humor  and  content  you. 
out  if  you  intend  so  friendly,  as  you  say,  send  away  your  arms ;  for  you  see 

"  Cataiiaugh,  Stith. 
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my  uiidesign'mg  simplicity  and  friendsliip  cause  me  thiu  nakedly  to  forget 
myself." 

Smith  now  was  out  of  all  patience,  seein<;  Powhidan  only  trifled  away  the 
time,  that  he  might,  by  some  means,  aeconiplish  his  design.  The  boats  of 
the  English  were  kept  at  a  <iistance  from  the  shore,  by  reason  of  ice  Smith, 
therefore,  resorted  to  decejition  ;  he  got  tiie  Indians  to  i)reak  the  ire,  that  his 
men  might  come  in  and  take  on  itoard  the  corn  tlipy  lia<l  Itonglit,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  gave  orders  to  them  to  seize  Pouhalan  ;  Smith,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  to  amuse  him  with  false  |»romises.  IJut  Smithes  U\\k  was  too  full  of 
flatteiy  not  to  be  seen  through  by  tite  sagacious  sachem;  and,  Insliire  it  was 
too  late,  he  conveyed  himselfj  his  women,  children,  and  ctTcct-s  into  the 
woods;  having  succeeded  in  his  deception  l>etter  than  Smith;  for  two  or 
three  si]uaws  amused  him  while  Powhatan  and  the  re^\  esc-ain-d.  Unwilling, 
however,  to  renounce  his  purpose,  Powhatan  sent  Smith,  soon  after,  a  valiiuble 
bracelet,  as  a  |)resent,  liy  an  old  orator  of  his,  who  tried  to  excus«;  the  conduct 
of  his  sachem  ;  he  siiid  Powhatan  ran  off  because  he  was  afraid  «»f  the  Eng- 
lish arms,  and  said,  if  they  could  I>e  laid  aside,  he  would  come  with  his  pe<»- 
ple,  and  bring  corn  in  abundance.  At  length,  finding  all  anitices  vain,  Pow 
hatan  resolved  to  fall  upon  the  Englisli,  in  their  cabins,  on  the  following  night 
IJut  here,  again,  Pocahontas  saved  the  life  of  Smith  and  his  attendants.  She 
came  alone,  in  a  dismal  night,  through  the  woods,  and  infi)rmed  Smith  of  her 
father's  design.  For  this  most  signal  favor,  he  offered  her  such  articles  as  he 
thought  would  please  her;  but  she  would  accept  of  nothing,  an«l,  with  teara 
standing  in  her  eyes,  said  if  her  father  should  see  her  with  any  thing,  he 
woidd  mistrust  what  she  had  done,  and  instant  death  would  l>e  her  reward; 
and  she  retired  by  hei*self  into  the  woods,  as  she  came. 

Powhatan  was  so  exjisperated  at  the  failure  of  his  plots,  that  he  threatened 
death  to  his  men  if  they  <lid  not  kill  Smith  by  some  means  or  other.  Not 
long  after,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  gave  him  security  the  re.st  of  bis 
administration.  One  of  Powhatan^s  men,  having,  by  some  means,  got  a 
quantity  of  powder,  i)retended  that  he  could  manage  it  like  the  English. 
Several  came  about  him,  to  witness  his  exploits  with  the  strange  conunodity, 
when,  by  some  means,  it  took  fire,  "and  blew  him,  with  one  (»r  two  more,  to 
death."  This  struck  such  a  dread  into  the  Indians,  and  so  ama/eti  and 
frightened  Powhatan,  that  his  |)eople  came  from  all  directions,  and  desired 
peace;*  many  of  whom  retunied  stolen  articles  that  the  English  had  never 
before  missecl.  Powhatan  would  now  send  to  Jamestown  such  of  his  men 
as  had  injured  the  English,  that  they  might  !>e  dealt  with  as  they  deserved. 
The  8.7^16  year,  1609,  he  sent  them  nearly  half  his  crop  of  corn,  knowing 
them  to  be  in  great  want 

CapUtin  Smith,  having,  by  accident,  been  shockingly  burned  by  his  powder- 
bags  taking  fire,  for  want  of  surgical  aid,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country 
and  go  to  England,  from  whence  he  never  returned,  lie  published  the 
account  of  the  first  voyages  to  Virginia,  and  his  own  adventures,  which  is 
almost  the  only  authority  for  the  early  history  of  that  countiy.  lie  died  in 
London,  in  l(>31,t  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age. 

The  Dutchmen  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  who  had  been  so  assiduous 
to  bring  ruin  upon  the  colony,  came  to  a  miserable  end.  One  of  them  died 
ill  wretchedness,  and  two  others  had  their  brains  beat  out  liy  o..!er  of  Powha- 
tan, for  their  deception. 

Af\cr  Smith  had  lef\  Virginia,  the  Indians  were  made  to  believe  that  he  was 
dead.  Powhatan  doubted  the  re|>ort,  and,  scime  time  after,  ordenMl  one  of  his 
counsellors,  named  UUamatomakin,  J  or  Tomocomo,  §  whom  he  sent  to  England, 
to  find  out,  if  possible,  where  he  wa.s.  He  instructed  him,  also,  to  note  thf 
numlier  of  the  people,  to  learn  the  state  of  the  couutiy,  ami,  if  he  found  Smith., 
;o  make  him  show  him  the  God  of  the  English,  and  the  king  ami  queen. 
AVhen  he  arrived  at  Plimoutli,  he  took  a  long  stick,  and  began  to  perform  a 
part  of  his  mission  by  cutting  a  notch  for  eveiy  person  he  should  see.     But 

*  Di<I  not  the  English  of  New  England  owe  their  safely  to  Massasoit  and  MianSunnomoli'i 
fear  of  ihe  same  article  '? 
t  Josselun,  N.  Eug.  Rarities,  106.  {  Or  Uttamaccomack,  Sroith.  ^  Purcbaa. 
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be  Boon  gave  up  that  business.  And,  when  he  returned  to  his  own  ccuntry, 
Jiis  chief  asked  him,  among  other  tilings,  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  in  England.  His  answer  to  that  inquiry,  we  hazard  not 
mucli  in  saying,  is  nearly  as  extensively  known  as  the  golden  rule  of  Confu 
cius.  It  was  as  follows:  "  Count  the  stars  in  the  skj/,  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and 
the  sand  upon  the  sea-share,— /or  such  is  the  number  of  the  people  of  England." 

ToMOcoMO  h.'id  married  a  sister  of  PocaJiontas,  and,  probably,  accompanied 
her  to  England.*  While  there,  the  famous  antiquary,  Samuel  Purchas,  had 
nn  interview  with  hitn,  and  from  whom  he  collected  many  facts  relating  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  his  countrymen ;  the  result  of  which  he  after- 
wanls  published  in  his  Pilgrims,  f 

The  difliculties  were  almo.st  perpetual  between  Powhatan  and  the  English 
very  little  time  passed,  while  he  lived,  but  what  was  full  of  broils  and  dissiitis- 
faction,  on  the  one  part  or  the  other.  Few  Indian  chiefs  have  fallen  under 
our  notice,  possessing  such  extraordinary  characteristics  as  Powluitan.  He 
die<I  at  peace  with  the  English,  in  April,  1618,  and  was  succeeded  by  Opitcha- 
van,  his  second  brother,  who  was  known  afterwards  by  the  name  Ilopalin. 

Our  readers  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  CiifUain  Smith  was 
liarlKirous  enough  towards  the  Indians,  but  we  have  not  met  with  any  thing 
quite  so  horrible,  in  the  course  of  his  proceedings,  as  was  exhibited  by  his 
successor.  Lord  De  Lm  War.  This  gentleman,  instead  of  taking  a  mean 
coui'se  between  the  ])ractices  of  Smith  and  JS/eioport,  went  into  tlie  worst 
extreme.  Finding  Powhatan  insolent,  o?i  his  arrival  in  the  country,  he 
determined,  by  severity,  to  bring  him  to  unconditional  submission.  Having, 
therefore,  got  into  his  hands  an  Indian  prisoner,  his  lor<Iship  caused  his  right 
hand  to  be  cut  off".  In  this  maimed  and  horrid  con<lition,  he  se".t  him  to 
Powhatan ;  at  the  same  time  giving  the  sachem  to  understiind,  that  all  hia 
subjects  would  be  served  in  this  manner,  if  he  refused  obedience  any  longer; 
telling  him,  also,  that  all  the  corn  in  the  country  should  be  innnediately 
destroyed,  which  was  just  then  ripe.  J  This  wretched  act  increased,  as 
reasonably  it  should,  the  indignation  of  Powliatan,  and  his  acts  were  governed 
accordingly. 


CHAPTER  n. 

ReficUinn  ti /ion  the  character  of  Powhatan — FocArioNTAS — She  sinf[idarlij  rntcrtnina 
Ciipf'i'ft  Smith — Disaster  of  a  hoat's  crew — Smith's  aJtcmpt  to  ifiirjirise  Powhatan 
Jrustraiitl  in  ronsei/ucnrif — I'oro/iontas  saves  tlie  life  of  \Vtjffi.n — liclrnijed  into  the 
hamls  if  llif  English — Jai'a/.aws — Mr.  Holfe  nuirrias  Pocahoiitng — Oi'achisco — 
Pill  all  mi  fas  riiits  England — Her  interview  with  Smith — Dies  at  Grnrcsmd — Jfer 
sov — Ofi'  i<  ANKANOUGM — .Made  prisoner  liij  Smith — h  set  at  liliertij — Nkmattanow 
— .Mnrilris  nn  Englishman — Is  mardrred  in  liis  turn — His  siugnlar  conduct  at  /lis 
diaili — Ci'iiilucls  the  massarrr  of  I (122 — Plots  the  extirpation  of  the  English — Con- 
darts  the.  Ihirrtd  massacre  of  l<>44 — fs  tahe.n  prisoner — His  conduct  upon  the 
occnsiiiii — l\arliarmisly  wounded  bif  the  guard — Last  speech,  and  magnanimJtij  in 
dcMth — lUfertions — ^ickota vv anck — Totopotomoi — Joins  the  EngUah  against 
the  Hcchiilirrritins — Is  dcfeatul  and  slu'n. 

It  is  itiij>os.«ible  to  say  what  woidd  have  l)ecn  tlie  conduct  of  the  great 
Powhatan  towards  the  English,  had  he  been  treated  by  them  as  he  ought  to 
have  been.  The  uncommonly  amiable,  virtuous,  and  feeling  <lisposiiion  of 
his  daufihter,  will  always  be  liroiiglit  to  min<l  in  reading  his  lii.-*tory ;  and,  not- 
wiihstaiifiiiig  !:e  is  described  by  the  historians  as  possessing  a  som*,  morose, 
Bud  sjivage  dis|)osttion,  fidl  of  treachery,  deceit  and  cunning — and  whose 
word  was  never  to  be  depended  upon — yet,  on  the  very  page  that  he  is  thus 

*  Mr.  O/r/OTjj-on  (Brit.  Empire,  i.  2!{5.)  says,  " 'I'liai  wlien  the  princess  Pocalumlns  came 
for  E:is?laii(l,  a  coucarousa,  or  lortl  of  her  own  nation,  allenilcd  her;  his  name  was  Utlanuicco 
mack.'' 

t  Vol.  v.  b.  viii.  chap.  vi.  page  935,  Harris,  Voyages,  ii.  220. 
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represented,  we  shnii  find  the  8ame  faiiit8  t«et  liiin  as  examples  by  tlie  English 
tliernseives. 

The  first  and  most  memomhie  events  in  the  life  of  Pocahontas  have  neces- 
sarily been  detailed  in  tiie  account  of  her  fiitlier;  therefore  we  shall,  under  her 
own  name,  give  those  which  are  more  disconnected  wiih  his. 

POCAHONTAS  was  bom  about  the  year  15!)4  or  5,  and  hence  was  no  n)ore 
than  12  or  13  years  old  when  she  hjivcm!  the  life  of  Captain  Smithy  in  KJ07. 
Every  particular  of  that  most  extnionlinary  scene  has  been  exhibited.  The 
name  PocohaiUes  or  Pockofiantes,  says  lleckewelder,  means  a  run  l)etween  two 
bills.  It  hits  been  mentioned,  that,  at  the  sugjrestion  of  Captain  JVewport,  Smith 
went  with  a  few  men  to  VVerowocomncf»,  to  invite  Powhatan  to  Jamesto>vii 
to  receive  ]  resents,  hoj)ing  thereby  to  influence  him  to  open  a  trade  iu  corn 
with  them. 

AVhen  he  arrived  at  that  place,  Powhatan  was  not  at  home,  but  wiis  at  the 
distance  of  30  miles  off.  Pocafumtas  and  her  women  received  him,  and  while 
he  waite<l  for  her  fiither,  they  thus  entertained  him: — "In  a  fayre  plaine  field,  (says 
Smith,)  they  made  a  fire,  before  which,  he  sitting  upon  a  mat,  suddainly  amongst 
the  woods  wiis  heard  such  a  hydeous  noise  and  shrecking,  that  the  English 
betooke  themselves  to  their  arms,  and  seized  on  two  or  three  old  men  by 
tiicm,  supposing  Powhatan,  with  all  his  power,  was  come  to  Surprise 
tliem.  liul  presently  Pocahontas  came,  willing  him  to  kill  her  if  any  hurt 
were  intended  ;  and  the  beholders,  which  were  men,  women  and  child)*en, 
satisfied  the  captain  there  was  no  such  matter.  Then  presently  they  were 
presented  with  this  anticke  ;  30  young  women  came  naked  out  of  the  woods, 
onely  covered  behind  and  before  with  a  few  gi*eene  leaues,  their  bodies.all 

f tainted,  s(tme  of  one  color,  some  of  aiiotbcr,  but  all  <linbring.  Their  leader 
lad  a  fayre  payre  of  buck's  homes  on  her  head,  and  an  olter-skinne  at  her 
girdle,  and  another  at  her  arme,  a  quiver  of  arrowes  at  her  backe,  a  bow  and 
arrows  iu  her  hand.  The  next  had  in  her  hand  a  sword,  and  another  a  club, 
another  a  j»ot-stic.ke,  all  hornecl  alike ;  the  rest  every  one  with  their  seuerall 
«lpvise8.  These  fiends,  with  most  hellish  shouts  and  cryes,  rushing  from 
among  the  trees,  cast  themselves  in  a  ring  about  the  fire,  singing  and  dancing 
with  most  excellent  ill  varietie,  oft  falling  into  their  infemall  passions,  and 
solemnly  agjiin  to  sing  and  daunce.  Having  spent  neare  an  lioure  in  this 
mascarado,  as  they  eiitred,  in  like  manner  they  departed."  After  a  short  time, 
they  came  and  took  the  English  to  their  wigwams.  Here  they  were  more 
tormented  than  before,  "  with  crowding,  pressing,  hanging  about  tliem,  most 
le<liously  crying,  •  Love  you  not  me  ?  love  you  not  me .' ' "  When  they  had 
finished  their  caresses,  they  set  before  them  the  best  victuals  their  country 
afibrded,  and  then  showed  them  to  their  lodgings. 

While  Captain  Smith  was  upon  an  expedition  into  the  country,  with  an 
intention  of  surprising  Powhatan,  there  happened  a  melancholy  accident  at 
home,  to  a  boat's  crew,  which  had  been  sent  out  in  very  severe  weather,  by 
one  who  was  im])atient  to  have  the  direction  of  matters.  In  the  boat  were 
Captain  fValdo,  Master  Scrivener,  the  projector  of  the  expedition,  Rlr.  Anthony 
Gosnold,  brother  of  the  well-known  Bartholometo  Gosnold,*  antl  eight  others. 
By  the  sinking  of  the  boat,  these  all  perished,  and  none  knew  what  had  become 
or  them,  until  their  bodies  were  found  by  the  Indians.  The  very  men  on 
whom  Smith  depended  to  remain  at  the  fort  for  his  succor,  in  case  he  sent  for 
them,  were  among  the  number.  Therefore,  to  prevent  the  failure  of  tliis 
exj)edition,  somebody  must  be  sent  to  apprize  Smith  of  the  catastrophe.  None 
volunteered  for  the  hazardous  service,  but  Mr.  Richard  fVvffin,  who  was 
obliged  to  undertake  it  alone.  This  was  a  time  when  Powhatan  was  very 
insolent,  and  urged  daily  the  killing  of  Smith  upon  his  men.  Nevertheless, 
after  many  difticulties,  he  arrived  at  Werowocomoco.  Here  he  fo\md  himself 
amidst  preparations  for  war,  and  in  still  greater  danger  than  he  had  yet  been. 
But  Pocahontas  appeared  as  his  savior.  Knowing  the  intention  of  the  war- 
riors to  kill  him,  slie  finst  secreted  him  in  the  woods,  and  then  directed  those 
who  sought  him  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  he  had  gone ;  so,  by  this 

*  Who  had  miserably  perished  by  disease  and  famine  at  Jamestown,  22  Aug.,  1607  Se« 
bancroft,  U.  Slates,  i.  144. 
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ineuiis,  lie  escapetl,  aiul  got  safe  to  Smith  at  Painunkey.  Tliis  was  iii  th« 
wiiittT  of  l(;Oi). 

We  next  hear  of  her  saving  the  life  of  Henry  SpUman,  who  was  one  of  31 
tliat  went  to  inide,  ur)on  tlie  confidence  of  Poip.ialan,  hut  who  were  all,  except 
Spilinnn,  killed  by  his  people. 

Such  was  the  wretched  state  to  which  the  colony  of  Virginia  was  now 
retluced,  that  scarce  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world  can  be  found.  No 
sooner  hiul  Smith  left  the  country,  but  all  was  in  confusion.  Ofiicei-s  si)ent 
their  time  in  riotings,  while  the  men  seem  to  have  taken  no  means  for  defence 
or  preservation  ;  so  that  the  Indians  made  constant  spoil  upon  their  domestic 
animals,  an<l  whatever  else  had  been  provided  for  their  stipjiort.  Insomuch, 
that  when  Ca[)tain  Smith  had  been  gone  six  months,  the  colony  was  reduced 
from  above  500  to  about  GO  persons.  Herbs  and  roots  were  eaten  to  sustain 
life,  in  the  early  part  of  their  distresses ;  but  as  the  famine  increased,  the  skins 
of  horses  were  eagerly  devoured,  and  an  Indian,  who  had  been  some  •time 
dead,  Wits  disinterred  and  eaten  by  these  miserable  creatures.  In  one  instance, 
a  wretched  man  killed  his  own  wife,  and  preserved  the  body  by  salt,  which 
enormity  was  not  discovered  until  it  had  been  chiefly  devoured.* 

It  wiLs  during  this  season  of  horror  that  Captain  Ratcliff  went  out  with  30 
men,  who  were  trepanned  as  we  have  related.  This  was  in  the  begiiming  of 
the  year  1()  10.  Spilman  lived  many  yeare  afterwards  among  the  Patowamack 
Indians,  by  the  care  of  Pocahontas.] 

From  inOU,  the  tiine  Smith  left  the  country,  until  IQll,  PocahorUas  was  not 
seen  at  Jamestown.  In  the  latter  year,  she  was  treacherously  taken  prisoner 
by  Cajitaiu  Argal,  and  ke|)t  by  the  English  to  prevent  Powhatan  from  doing 
t!iem  injury,  and  to  extort  a  great  ransom  from  him,  and  such  terms  of  peace 
as  they  should  dictate.  At  the  time  she  was  betniyed  into  the  hands  of  Caj>- 
tain  Argal,  she  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chief  of  Potomack,  who  ">  name 
was  Japazaws,  a  yjarticular  friend  of  the  English,  and  an  old  acqtiaintt.  ce  of 
CaptJiin  Smith.  Whether  she  had  taken  up  her  residence  here,  or  whether  she 
was  here  only  upon  a  visit,  we  are  not  informed.  But  some  have  conjectured, 
that  she  retired  here  soon  after  Smith's  departure,  that  she  might  not  witness 
the  frequent  murdei-s  of  the  ill-governed  English,  at  Jamestown.  Captain 
^rgal  was  in  the  Potomack  River,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  with  his  ship, 
when  he  learned  that  Pocahontas  was  in  the  neighborhood.  Whether  Japa- 
zatos  had  acquired  his  treachery  from  his  intercourse  with  the  English,  or^ 
whether  it  were  natural  to  his  disposition,  we  will  not  undertake  to  decide* 
here ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  was  ready  to  pnictise  it,  at  the  instigation  of 
Argal.  And  for  a  copper  kettle  for  himself,  and  a  few  toys  for  his  squaw,  he 
enticed  the  innocent  girl  on  board  JirgaTs  ship,  and  betrayed  her  hito  his 
hands.  It  was  effected,  however,  without  com|)ulsion,  by  the  aid  of  his  squaw. 
The  cajuain  had  i>reviously  promised  that  no  hurt  should  befall  her,  and  that 
she  should  be  treated  with  all  tendemess.  This  circumstsuice  should  go  as  far  as 
it  may  to  excuse  Japazaws.  The  plot  to  get  her  on  board  was  well  contrived. 
Knowing  that  she  had  no  curiosity  to  see  a  ship,  having  before  seen  many, 
Japazaws^  wife  pretended  a  great  anxiety  to  see  one,  but  would  not  go  on 
board  unless  Pocahontas  would  accompany  her.  To  this  she  consented,  but 
with  some  hesitation.  The  attention  with  which  they  were  received  on  board 
soon  dissipated  all  fears,  and  Pocahontas  soon  strayed  from  her  betrayers  into 
the  gun-room.  The  captain,  watching  his  opportunity,  told  her  she  was  a 
prisoner.  When  her  confinement  was  known  to  Japazaws  and  his  wife,  they 
feigned  more  lamentation  than  she  did,  to  keep  her  in  ignonuice  of  the  plot; 
and,  after  receiving  the  price  of  their  perfidy,  were  sent  ashore,  and  ArgaL) 
with  his  pearl  of  great  price,  8aile<l  for  Jamestown.  On  being  informed  of  the 
reason  why  she  was  thus  captivated,  her  grief,  by  degrees,  subsided. 

The  fii-st  step  of  the  English  was  to  inform  Powhatan  of  the  captivity  of  his 
daughter,  and  to  demand  of  him  their  men,  guns  and  tools,  which  he  and  his 
people  had,  from  time  to  time,  taken  and  stolen  from  them.  This  unexpected 
news  threw  the  old,  stem,  calculating  chief  into  a  great  dilemma,  and  what 
course  to  take  he  knew  not ;  and  it  was  three  months  before  ho  return^  any 

*  Keith's  Hist.  Virginia,  121.  f  StUli,  Hist.  Virginia,  116. 
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answer.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  he  aent  bach 
seven  Englishmen,  with  each  a  gun  which  hal  been  spoiled,  and  this  answer 
that  when  they  should  return  his  daughter,  he  would  make  full  satisfaction 
auil  give  thein  500  bushels  of  com,  and  be  their  friend  forever;  that  he  had 
no  more  guns  to  return,  tlie  rest  being  lost  They  sent  him  word,  that  they 
would  not  restore  her,  until  he  had  complied  with  their  demand  ;  and  that,  as 
(or  the  guns,  they  did  not  l)elieve  they  were  lost.  Seeing  the  determination  of 
the  English,  or  his  inability  to  satisfy  them,  was,  we  a|)prehend,  why  they 
"  heard  no  more  from  him  for  a  long  time  after." 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1G13,  Sir  Thotnas  Dale  took  Pocahontas,  and  went, 
with  a  ship,  up  Powhatan's  River  to  Werowocomoco,  the  residence  of  her 
fether,  in  hopes  to  effect  an  exchange,  and  bring  about  a  peace.  Powhatan 
was  not  at  home,  and  they  met  with  nothing  but  bravadoes,  and  a  dis|K)sition 
to  fight  from  all  the  Indians  they  saw.  After  burning  many  of  their  habita- 
tions, ajid  giving  out  threats,  some  of  the  Indians  came  and  made  |)eace,  as  they 
ciUled  it,  which  opened  the  way  for  two  of  Pocahontas's  brothers  to  come  on 
board  tlie  ship.     Their  joy  at  seeing  their  sister  may  be  imagined. 

A  particular  friendship  had  some  time  existed  between  Pocahontas  and  a 
worthy  young  Englishman,  by  the  name  of  John  Rolfe ;  which,  at  length, 
gi-owing  into  a  sincere  attachment,  and  being  mutual  between  them,  he  made 
known  his  desire  to  take  her  for  his  com|)anion.  This  being  highly  approved 
of  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  and  other  gentlemen  of  high  standing  and  authority,  a 
consummation  was  soon  agreed  u|)on.  Acquainting  her  brother  with  her 
determination,  it  soon  canie  to  the  knowledge  of  her  father  also;  who,  as 
highly  approving  of  it  as  the  English,  immediately  sent  Opachisco,  her  uncle, 
and  two  of  his  sons,  to  witness  die  performance,  and  to  act  as  her  servants 
upon  the  occasion  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1613,  the  marriage  wua 
solenuiized  according  to  appointment.  Powhatan  was  now  their  friend  in 
reality  ;  and  a  friendly  intercourse  commenced,  which  was,  witliout  mucli 
interruption,  continued  until  his  death. 

Pocahontas  lived  happily  with  her  husband,  and  became  a  believer  in  the 
English  religion,  and  expressed  no  desire  to  live  again  among  those  of  her 
own  nation.  When  Sir  Thomas  Dale  returned  to  England,  in  1610,  Pocahon- 
tas accompanied  him,  with  her  husband,  and  several  other  young  natives. 
They  arrived  at  Plimouth  on  the  12th  of  June  of  that  year.  She  met  with 
much  attention  in  that  country,  being  taken  to  court  by  the  Lord  and  Lady 
Delaware,  and  others  of  distinction.  She  was,  at  this  time,  called  the  Lady 
Rdjecccu  Her  meeting  with  Captain  Smith  was  affecting ;  more  esj>ecially  as 
she  thought  herself,  and  very  justly,  no  doubt,  too  slightly  noticed  by  him, 
which  caused  her  much  grief.  Owing  to  the  barbarous  nonsense  of  tlje  times, 
Smith  did  not  wish  her  to  call  him  father,  being  afraid  of  giving  offence  to 
royalty,  by  assuming  to  be  the  father  of  a  king's  daughter.  Yet  he  did  not 
intend  any  cause  of  offence,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  her  ha|)py.  At 
their  first  interview,  after  remaining  silent  some  tijne,  she  said  to  him,  "  You 
promised  my /other,  that  what  was  yours  should  he  his ;  and  that  you  atul  he  would 
be  all  one.  Being  a  stranger  in  our  country,  you  called  Powhatan  father ;  and  /, 
Jor  the  same  reason,  toill  now  call  you  so.  }  ou  were  not  afraid  to  come  into  my 
father's  country,  and  strike  fear  into  every  body  but  myself;  and  are  yon  here  afraid 
to  let  me  call  you  father  ?  /  tell  you,  then,  J  urill  call  you  father,  and  you  slum  call 
me  child ;  and  so  I  tcill  forever  be  of  your  kindred  and  country.  They  always  told 
lis  thai  yon  were  dead,  and  I  knew  not  otherwise,  till  I  came  to  Plimouth.  Bui 
Powhatan  comnmnded  Tomocomo  to  seek  you  out,  and  know  the  truth,  because 
your  counlnpnen  are  much  given  to  lying." 

The  usefid  and  worthy  young  Pocahontas,  being  about  to  embark  for  her 
native  coimtry,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1G17,  fell  sick  at  Gravesend,  and 
died ;  having  attained  only  the  age  of  22  years.  She  left  one  son,  who*^  name 
was  Thomas  Rolfe,  very  young;  and  whom  Sir  Lends  Steukly,*  of  Phmouth, 

*  "  As  to  the  infamous  Sir  Lewis  Stucleij,  who  had  betrayed  Ralesch,  lie  whs  taken  soon 
after  [Ralegh  was  heheadeil]  in  Whitehall,  clipping  liie  very  gold  wiiicii  was  ilie  produce  of 
his  infamy,  and  tried  and  condemned  for  it ;  and  having  stripped  himself  to  his  siiirt  to  raise 
money  to  purchase  his  pardon,  he  banished  himself  to  the  Island  of  Sundy,  where  he  died. 
Dolh  inad  and  a  beggar,  in  less  than  two  years  after  Sir  Walter  Riileigk"^Frince'a  WortliiM 
of  D*'Von,  677. — Harding's  Naval  BiograMity,  i.  330. 
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fletired  to  he  left  with  him,  that  he  might  direct  liis  e(hication.  But,  from  the 
imrtiaiily  i>art  tiiis  gentleiiiaii  took  against  the  unfortunate  RaUtgh,  he  was 
l)rought  into  siicii  nieriled  disrepute,  that  lie  found  himseH'  obhged  to  turn  all 
his  atlfiilion  to  iiis  own  preservation  ;  and  the  son  of  Pocahontas  wjis  taken  to 
London,  and  tliere  educated  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Henry  Rolfe.  He  afterwards 
came  to  America,  to  the  native  country  of  his  motiier,  wliere  lie  became  a 
gentlemiin  of  great  distinction,  and  possessed  an  ample  fortune.  He  left  an  only 
daughter,  who  married  Colonel  Robert  Boiling,  and  died,  leaving  an  oidy  son. 
Major  John  Boiling,  who  was  the  father  of  Colonel  John  Boiling,  and  severai 
daughters  ;  one  ot  whom  njarried  Colonel  Richard  Randolph^  from  whom  are 
descended  the  distinguished  John  Ramuoi^fh,  and  those  bearing  that  name  io 
V'u-ginia,  at  this  day.* 
Barlow  tlms  uclices  Pocahontas : — 

"  Blest  Pocalionlas  !  fear  no  lurkin?  euile  ; 
Thy  hero's  love  shall  well  reward  iny  smile. 
Ah,  soothe  the  wanderer  in  his  desperate  plight, 
Hide  hini  by  day,  and  calm  his  cares  by  night; 
Tho'  savage  nations,  with  Ihy  vengeful  sire, 
Pursue  their  victim  with  unceasing  ire — 
And  the'  their  threats  Ihy  startled  ear  assail, 
Let  virtue's  voice  o'er  filial  (ears  prevail." — Columbiad 

OPEKANKANOUGH  has  already  received  our  notice.  He  was  a  very 
conspicuous  character  in  his  time,  and  was  style«l,  by  the  Virginians,  King  of 
the  Pamunkies.  The  dreadfid  massacre,  of  which  he  was  author,  brings  to 
mitid  his  name  oftener  than  almost  any  otlier  chief  of  his  times. 

There  seems  to  be  some  contradiction,  or  difference  of  opinion,  with  regard 
to  the  origin  of  this  chief.  Some  of  the  Indians  reported  that  he  came  fi'oiu 
the  west,  and  was  not  a  brother  of  foi^Wan  ;•  but  that  story,  we  judge,  is 
merely  a  faltle,  invented  and  told  by  his  enemies,  to  influence  the  English 
against  hitti,  that  they  might  destroy  iiim. 

Opekankanough  seems  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Mnngopeomen  in  lG2l,.t  a 
circumstiuice  unnoticed  by  most  historians,  and,  therefore,  we  conclude  that  it 
prevailed  only  among  his  own  tribe,  and,  perha|>s,  even  among  them  fell  uito 
disuse  soon  after. 

Oi'iTCHAPA.N,  called  also  Oetan,  and  lastly  Sasauopeomen,t  was  the  successor 
of  Poiohatan,  but  he  seems  never  to  have  been  otherwise  noted.  "The  defects 
of  the  new  emperor,"  sa.y^M.r.  Burk,  "were  aggravated  in  the  minds  of  the 
Inditm.s,  by  a  com|)arison  with  the  accomplished  Opekankanough,  who,  in  the 
council  and  the  fiekl,  wjis  the  most  conspicuous  wamor  amongst  the  Powha- 
tans  ;  and  who,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  emperor,  had  procured  from  the 
free  trii»e  of  the  Chi'^kahominies,  the  title  of  their  king."  The  same  author 
calls  Opilchapan  a  "fcble  and  tlecrej)id"  chief,  who  "was  little  calculated  to 
secure  rcspi'ct,  or  enforce  obedience."  § 

In  l<i08,  the  indiiuis  had  become  universally  at  variance  with  the  Eiiglisj, 
and  instdted  them  wlienever  they  a|)peared  abroad  ;  knowing  their  miserable, 
half-starved  condition.  Insidt  followed  insidt,  upon  both  sides,  and,  but  lor 
the  never-tiring  perseverance  of  Smith,  this  colony,  like  the  first,  would  have 
been  soon  destroyed.  The  Indians  would  ])romise  to  trade  with  them,  but 
when  they  wcsnt  to  thetn  (or  that  purpose,  they  only  "laughed  at  their  calam- 
ities ;"  sometimes  putting  jokes  upon  them,  and  at  others,  running  away  into 
the  wood.s. 

In  thisextremity  of  their  circumstances,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter,  S/ni/A 
resolved  to  make  liimse  If  master  of  some  of  the  Indians'  store  of  jjrovisions,  by 
some  means  or  other.     He,  therefore,  proceeded  to  Pamunkey,  the  residence 

*  John  Ranhoi.I'h,  of  Raanoke,  died  in  Philadelphia,  24  May,  1834.  He  had  come  ihero 
in  very  low  health,  intenoirig  to  embark  for  Europe  in  a  few  days.  Having  met  with  some 
p^rploxiiy  in  procuring  lodnfiiigs  on  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  being  taken  from  the  steam-boat 
o  on 3  liotk:l  altor  another,  ni  a  bad  hack,  in  bad  weather,  he  was  much  irritated,  and,  from  his 
i're(|ii(>n<  allu.si<ius  to  it  in  his  sickness,  it  was  suppo.«ied  to  have  hastened  his  end.  He  was 
about  (io  years  of  age  at  his  death, 
f  liurk's  Va.  i.  228.  %  Ii>«d-  $  f"5'st.  Virj  inia   i.  233 
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of  Opekankanough,  with  15  men,  where  he  tried  to  trade  witli  him  for  com 
but,  not  succeeding,  he,  in  a  desperate  manner,  seized  upon  tJie  chief  l)y  hia 
nair,  in  the  midst  of  his  men,  "with  his  ])istoil  readie  bent  against  his  breast. 
Thus  he  led  the  trembling  king,  neare  dead  with  fear,  amongst  all  his  peo- 
ple."* Smith  told  him  that  he  had  attempted  to  murder  him,  wliich  was  the 
cause  of  his  treating  him  tlius.  No  one  can  doubt,  on  reading  tlie  Jiistory  of 
those  affiiirs,  that  the  Ind'ans  all  wished  Smith  dead,  but  whether  tliey  uli 
wanted  to  kill  him,  is  not  quite  so  [)lain. 

One  great  end  of  SJr---"  ',  ^osign  was  now  answered;  for  OpehankanoiigKs 
people  came  in  load,^d  with  presents  to  ransom  their  chief,  until  his  boats 
were  completely  filled.  News  being  brought  of  a  disaster  at  Janiesiown,  he 
was  set  at  liberty. 

Nemattanow,  a  renowned  wairior,  we  have  to  introduce  here,  as  well  on 
account  of  his  supposed  agency  in  bringing  about  the  great  massacre  of  1622, 
as  for  the  object  of  exhibiting  a  trait  o?  character  equally  to  be  admired  and 
lamented.  We  are  not  certain  that  he  belonged  to  the  ])eople  of  Opekanka- 
nough,  but  it  is  storied  that  a  jealousy  existed  between  them,  and  that  the  chief 
had  informed  Sir  George  Yeardley  that  he  wished  JVemattanow^s  throat  were 
cut,  some  time  before  the  massacre  took  place,  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
However,  Opekankanough  denied  it  afterwards,  and  aflJccted  great  indignation 
at  his  murder,  ahd  the  Indians  said  the  massacre  was  begun  by  him,  to  revenge 
jYemattnnoxv's  death.  But  our  present  object  is  to  portray  the  character  of 
JVemattanow,  who  was  both  eccentric  and  vain,  and  "  who  was  wont,  out  of 
bravery  and  parade,  to  dress  himself  up,  in  a  strange,  antic,  and  barbaric 
fashion,  with  feathere,  which,  therefore,  obtained  him  tlie  name  oi'  Jack-of-the- 
fentker.^  He  was  even  more  popular  among  his  countrymen  than  Opekanka- 
nough, which,  doubtless,  was  the  ground  of  that  chief's  jealousy ;  e6|)ecially 
as  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  war-captains  of  his  times.  He  had  been  in 
many  fights  and  encounters  with  the  English,  always  exposing  himself  to  the 
greatest  danger,  and  yet  was  never  wounded  in  any  of  them.  This  circum- 
stance caused  the  Indians  to  believe  in  his  invulnerability,  and  hence  he  was 
by  them  considered  superhuman.  Only  about  14  days  before  the  massacre, 
Jack-of-the-Jeather  went  to  the  house  of  one  Morgan,  where  he  saw  many  such 
articles  exhibited  as  were  calculated  to  excite  admiration  in  such  [)eople. 
Jack,  perhajjs,  had  not  the  means  to  purchase,  but,  it  seems,  he  was  resolved, 
some  how  or  other,  to  possess  them.  He,  therefore,  told  Morgan,  that  if  he 
would  take  his  commodities  to  Pamunkey,  the  Indians  would  give  him  a  great 
]»rice  for  them.  Not  in  the  least  mistrusting  the  design  of  JVemattanmo,  the 
simjde  Englishman  set  out  for  Pamunkey,  in  company  with  this  Indian. 
This  was  the  last  the  English  heard  of  Morgan.  However,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  Jack^s  ill-directing  fiite  sent  him  to  the  same  place  again,  and,  what  was 
still  more  strange,  he  had  the  cap  of  the  murdered  Morgan  upon  his  head. 
Morgan's  servants  asked  him  where  their  master  was,  who  very  deliberately 
answered,  that  he  was  dead.  This  satisfied  them  that  he  had  tnurdered  him. 
They,  therefore,  seized  him,  in  order  to  take  him  before  a  magistrate  at 
Berkeley ;  but  he  made  a  good  deal  of  resistance,  which  caused  one  of  his 
captors  to  shoot  him  dovni.  The  singular  part  of  the  tragedy  is  yet  to  be 
reliited.  Though  mortally  wounded,  JVemattanow  was  not  killed  outriglit,  and 
his  captore,  which  were  two  stout  young  men,  got  him  into  a  boat  to  f)roceed 
to  Mr.  Thorp's,  the  magistrate.  As  they  were  going,  the  wjurior  became  satis- 
fied that  he  must  die,  and,  with  the  most  extraordinary  earnestness,  besought 
that  two  things  might  be  grante<l  him.  One  was,  that  it  should  never  be  told 
to  his  countrymen  that  he  was  killed  by  a  bullet ;  and  the  other,  that  he  should 
l>e  buried  among  the  English,  so  that  it  should  never  be  discovered  that  he 
had  died,  or  was  subject  to  death  like  other  men.  Such  was  the  pride  and 
vanity  exhibite<l  by  an  Indian  at  his  death.  The  following  inference,  there- 
fore, is  naturally  to  be  drawn ;  that  a  desire  to  be  renowned,  and  held  ixi 
veneration  by  i)osterity,  is  not  confined  to  the  civilized  and  learned  of  any  aga 
or  nation. 

*  Perhaps  the  New  En<(laiiders  followed  Smith's  example,  afterwards,  ill  the  case  of  AU» 
»»«/<"•,  Siidgrel,  and  others. 
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Meanwhile,  Opekankanovgh,  the  better  to  increase  the  rag'e  of  liis  warriors, 
affected  great  gnef  at  jVernaUanow^s  death,  which  had  the  effect  he  intended 
owing,  especially,  to  the  favor  in  which  that  warrior  had  stood  among  the 
Indians.  But  the  English  were  satisfied  that  this  was  only  pretence,  as  we 
have  before  observed ;  because  they  were  informed  of  his  trying  to  engage 
some  of  his  neighbors  against  them,  and  otherwise  acted  suspiciously,  some 
time  before  JVemfttlonoiv's  death;  of  the  justice  of  which,  iiowever,  the  Eng- 
lish tried  arguments  at  first,  and  threats  afterwards,  to  convince  them.  By 
his  dissimulation,  Opeknnkanoush  completely  deceived  them,  and,  just  before 
the  massacre,  treated  a  messenger  that  was  sent  to  him  with  much  kindncKS 
and  civility ;  and  assured  him  that  the  peace,  which  had  been  some  time 
before  concluded,  was  held  so  firm  by  him  that  the  sky  should  fall  sooner 
than  it  should  be  violated  on  his  part.  And  such  was  the  concert  and  secrecy 
among  all  the  Indians,  that,  only  two  days  before  the  fatal  22  March,  some 
kindly  conducted  the  English  through  the  woods,  and  sent  one  of  their  youtk 
to  live  with  the  English,  and  learn  their  language.  Moreover,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  very  day,  they  came  unarmed  among  them,  and  traded  as  usual, 
and  even  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  their  victims,  in  several  instances.  Never, 
perlia|)(i,  was  a  iiistssjicre  so  well  contrive<l  and  conducted,  to  ensure  success, 
us  was  this  of  Opekaukanough.  The  Knglisli  were  lulled  into  a  iiital  security 
and  even  unknowingly  assisted  the  Indians  in  their  de.sign;  lending  them 
their  boats  to  connniniicate  with  distant  tribes,  and  furnishing  tlieui  with 
various  utensils,  wlii«'h  were  coiiverte<i  at  once  into  wea;»nns  of  death. 

The  22  March,  l<i22,  having  come,  and  the  a|tp<>inte<l  hour  of  tiiat  mem- 
orable day  arrived.  With  a  sinndtaneonsness  unptu-allclfd  on  any  former  occa- 
sion, the  Indians  rose  from  tfieir  and>uslies,  and,  witii  the  swiftness  of  the 
tiger,  appeari.'ti,  in  a  moment,  amidst  the  Englisii  settirments.  Age,  sex,  nor 
condition,  shielded  no  one;  their  greatest  benefactors  were  among  their  fii-st 
victims.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  about  one  hour,  fell  three  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  men,  women,  antl  children.  By  this  horrid  calamity,  out  of  80  planta- 
tions, six  oidy  were  left  uninjured.  And  these  were  saved  l)y  the  timely 
information  of  a  Christian  Indian  Cidled  Chanco. 

The  ensuing  siuntner  was  spent,  by  the  surviving  English,  in  strengthening 
themselves  against  further  attacks,  and  preparations  for  taking  vengeance  on 
the  Indians;  wholly  neglecting  all  improvements,  works  of  utility,  ami  even 
their  planting.  Every  thing  was  lost  sight  of  in  their  l);;loved  project  of 
revenge  ;  and  the  English,  in  their  turn,  showed  themselves  more  treacherous, 
if  not  more  barbarous,  than  their  enemy.  For,  uiuler  ])n;tence  of  making 
I)eace  again  with  them,  they  fell  upon  them  at  unawares,  and  nnu'dered  many 
without  mercy.  This  crime  was  vjistly  aggravatH«i,  in  that,  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  come  forward  and  make  peace,  the  English  had  not  only  solemnly 
assm-ed  them  forgiveness,  but  likewise  security  and  sjifrty  in  tlitir  peixons. 

It  Wits,  lor  some  time,  supj^sed  that  Opeknnkanongh  was  among  the  slain, 
but,  if  Mr.  Beverly  was  not  misinformed,  the  siune  wichem,  22  years  after- 
wards, executed  a  still  greater  massacre  upon  the  English,  as,  in  the  next 
phice,  we  shall  relate. 

How  long  Opekankanovgh  had  been  secretly  plotting  to  (-nt  oflf  tlie  intruders 
of  his  soil  caimot  be  known;  but,  in  1(>44,  all  the  Indians,  over  a  sjmce  of 
country  of  Git)  miles  in  extent,  were  leagued  in  the  enterprise.  The  old  chief 
at  this  time,  was  sup]iosed  to  be  near  100  years  (»f  age,  and,  though  unable  to 
walk,  would  be  present  in  the  execution  of  his  beloved  project.  It  was  upon 
the  18  April,  wheii  ^^"kankanotigh,  borne  in  a  litter,  led  his  warriors  Ibr- 
ward,  and  conunenced  tiie  bi'^-.xly  work.  They  began  at  the  frontiei-s,  with  a 
ietennination  to  slay  all  before  them,  to  the  sesu  After  continuing  the  mas- 
sacre two  days,  in  which  time  about  500*  persons  were  nnn-dcred,  Sir  IVUliam 
Berkeley,  at  the  head  of  ati  armed  force,  checked  their  |)rogress.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  was  the  greatest  upon  York  and  Panumkey  Rivers, 
where  Opekaukanough  commanded  in  person.  The  Indians  now,  in  their 
turn,  were  driven  to  great  extremity,  and  their  old  chief  was  taken  prisoner 

*■  Tills  is  the  nunlier  generally  set  down  in  (he  histories,  but  the  probably  just  sci  ilin,"' q( 
Mr  Daiicroft,  \l.i\.  U.  S.  i.  "HA,  caused  him  to  fix  upon  Ihs  number  300 
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ami  carried  in  triumph  to  Jamestown.  How  long  after  tlie  m:ussacre  this 
ha|)p!ine(l,  we  are  not  informed  ;  hut  it  is  said  that  the  tiitijrues  he  had  jjre- 
.  vioMsiy  undergone  iiad  wasted  away  ids  flesh,  and  destroyed  the  elasticity  of 
his  muscles  to  that  degree,  tliat  he  was  no  longer  ahle  to  raise  the  eyelids 
from  his  eyes;  and  it  was  in  this  forlorn  condition,  that  he  tell  into  the  hands 
of  iiis  enemies.  A  soldier,  who  had  been  appointed  to  guard  him,  barbarously 
Hrefl  upon  iiiin,  and  inflicted  a  morttil  wound.  He  wtis  supposed  to  have 
lieen  prompted  to  the  bloody  deed,  from  a  recollection  of  the  old  chief's 
agency  in  the  massacre.  Just  before  he  expire<l,  hearing  a  great  bustle  and 
crowd  about  him,  he  ordered  an  attendant  to  lift;  up  his  eyelids;  when  he 
discovered  a  multitude  ])ressing  around,  to  gratify  the  untimely  cmiosity  of 
beholding  a  dying  sachem.  Undaunted  in  death,  and  roused,  as  it  were,  from 
sleep  at  ilie  conduct  of  the  confused  nndtitude,  he  deigned  not  to  observe 
them ;  hut,  raising  himself  from  the  ground,  with  the  expiring  breath  of 
authority,  connnanded  that  the  governor  should  be  called  to  him.  When  the 
governor  came,  Opekankanoitgh  said,  with  indignation,  "  Had  it  been  my  for- 
tune to  have  taken  Sir  Wm.  Berkelev  prisoner,  I  would  not  meanly  have 
e::posed  him  as  a  show  to  my  people. ; "  *  and  soon  after  expired. 

It  is  said,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
encroachments  upon  his  lands,  that  caused  Opekankanough  to  determine  ujkju 
a  massacre  of  the  whites.  These  intrusions  were,  nevertheless,  conformable 
to  the  grants  of  the  proprietors.  He  could  hardly  have  expected  entire  con- 
quest, as  his  peoi)le  had  already  begun  to  waste  away,  and  English  villager 
were  springing  up  over  an  extent  of  country  of  more  than  500  nnles,  with  a 
populousness  l»eyond  any  precedhig  example;  still,  he  was  determined  upon 
the  vast  undertaking,  and  sacrificed  himself  with  as  much  honor,  it  will,  per- 
haps, be  acknowle<lged,  as  did  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae. 

Sir  JVilliam  Berkeley  intended  to  have  sent  him,  as  a  j)resent,  to  the  king 
of  England ;  but  assassination  deprived  him  of  the  wretched  satisfaction,  and 
saved  the  chief  from  the  mortification,  f 

None  of  the  Virginia  historians  seem  to  have  been  informed  of  the  true 
date  of  this  last  wai"  of  Opekankanough ;  the  ancient  records  of  Virginia,  says 
Mr.  Burk,  are  silent  even  upon  the  events  of  it,  (an  extraordinary  omission.) 
Mr.  Beverly  thinks  it  began  in  1G39,  and,  although  Mr.  Burk  is  satisfied  that  it 
took  place  after  1641,  yet  he  relates  it  under  the  date  1640.  And  we  are  not 
certain  that  the  real  date  would  ever  have  been  fixed,  but  for  the  inestimable 
ti-easury  of  New  England  history,  fVinlhrop^s  Journal.  | 

That  it  took  place  subsequent  to  1641,  Mr.  Burk  assures  us,  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  the  MS.  records ;  for  they  relate  that,  m  1640,  one  John  Burton  had 
been  convicted  of  the  murder  of  an  Indian,  and  that  his  punishment  wa« 
remitted,  "at  the  intercession  of  Opdcankanough,  a.n<\  his  great  men."  And 
that,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1641,  Thomas  Rolfe,  the  son  of  Pocahontas,  ]^t\- 
tioned  the  governor  for  permission  to  visit  his  kinsman,  Opekankanoitgh,  and 
Cleopatre,  the  sister  of  his  mother.  That,  therefore,  these  events  ha])[>ened 
previous  to  the  war,  and  death  of  OpekankanougL  § 

NiCKOTAWANCE  succceded  Opekankarwugh,  as  a  tributary  to  the  English 
In  1648,  he  came  to  Jamestown,  with  five  other  chiefs,  and  brought  QO  beaver 
skins  to  be  sent  to  King  Charles.  He  made  a  long  oration,  winch  he  "con- 
cluded with  the  protestation,  "that  the  sun  and  moon  should  first  loose  their 
glorious  lights,  and  shiinng,  before  he,  or  his  j)eople,  should  ever  more  here- 
after wrong  the  Englisli." 

ToTOPOTOMOi  probably  succeeded  ^Jickotawance,  as  he  wjis  king  of  Pa- 
munkey  in  1656.  In  that  year,  a  large  body  of  strange  Indians,  called 
Rechahecriana,  came  down  from  the  inland  mountainous  country,  and  forcibly 

*  Beverly,  Hist.  Virg.  51.  t  See  British  Empire  in  America,  i.  240,  1. 

{  Wlietlier  it  he  preserved  in  Herdng's  Statutes,  I  have  not  learned,  but  presumed  it,  from 
the  Inference  of  Bancroft. 

§  Like  most  of  the  early  writers,  the  author  of  A  New  Description  of  Virginia,  (2  Coll. 


Mst>s.  Hist.  Soc.  ix.  Ill  J  speaks  of  the  Indians  in  terms  dictated  by  indignation.  "Their 
great  king',"  he  says,  "  Opechankenmc.  that  bloody  monster  upon  a  hundred  years  old,  was 
taken  by  Sir  William  Beriely."      This  tract  was  publislieil  ui  1659,  but  uo  dale  is  given  lo 
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possessed  themsel.'es  of  the  country  about  the  falls  of  James  River.  Tlie 
legislature  of  Virginia  was  in  session,  when  tlie  news  of  their  coining  was 
received.  What  cause  tlie  English  had  to  send  out  an  army  against  thetn, 
our  scanty  records  do  not  satisijictoriiy  show;*  hut,  at  all  events,  they 
determined  at  once  to  dis|)ossess  them.  To  that  end,  an  army  of  ahout  100 
men  was  raised,  and  put  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Edward  Hill,  who 
was  joined  hy  Toiopoloinoi,  whii  100  of  his  warriors.  They  did  not  find  the 
Kecliahecrians  unprepared,  hut  of  the  particulaj-s  of  the  meeting  of  the  ad- 
verse parties  we  are  not  informed.  The  event,  however,  was,  to  the  allies, 
most  disastrous.  Tolopotomoi,  with  tlie  most  of  his  men,  was  slain,  and  the 
Englisii  suffered  a  total  deti^at,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  criminal  management 
of  Colonel  Hilt.  This  officer  Jost  his  commission,  and  his  property  was 
taken  to  defray  the  losses  sustained  by  tlie  country.  A  peace  seems  to  have 
been  concluded  With  the  Indians  soon  after. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  Creek  Indians — Muskogecs — Prohibit  the  use  of  ardent  spirits — Their  rise  and 
importame — Their  origin — Cntawbas — Chikasaiis — Cherokecs — .Imodeofflnttcnina 
their  heads — Complexion  lighter  than  other  Indians — Seniinoles — Ruins  at  Oak- 
mvigce  Fields — Expedition  of  Soto — Kills  2000  Indians — Laudonnirre — GaurgCA 
expedition — (Jrijalva — Movtoy  made  emperor  of  the  Cherokees — Sir  Mexandci 
Cumming — His  travels  among  the  Cherokecs — Seven  chiefs  accompany  him  to  Eng' 
land — .dtlakullakulla — Skuagustah — His  speech  to  the  king — His  death. 

In  the  preceding  cha[)ters  of  this  book,  much  has  been  narrated  of  the 
sotithern  nations  in  general ;  and,  in  {)articular,  of  many  ])rominent  indi- 
viduals and  events.  It  is  designed,  in  the  ])resent  chajiter,  to  speak  more 
particularly  upon  the  events  of  the  great  nation  of  Creek  liidiaii-s. 

It  will  1)6  ])roper,  in  the  fii-st  |)lace,  to  give  some  general  account  of  the 
n.ation,  whose  men  of  eminence  have  lieen,  and  are  tf)  l)e,  noticed  ;  for  there 
are  some  facts  that  will  not  necessarily  fall  in  otherwise;  but,  in  such  di- 
gression, if  so  it  should  l)e  termed,  our  chief  axiom  is  not  overturned,  which 
is,  that  to  write  the  history  of  the  men  of  a  country,  is'  to  write  the  history 
of  such  country.  The  reader,  however,  should  be  reminded,  that  a  general 
history  of  a  people  at  one  ])eriod,  will  not  exactly  apj)ly  to  them  at  another. 
This  observation  is  not  only  true  with  regard  to  their  ])olitical  and  civil  his- 
tory, but  also  in  regard  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  same  nations: 
these  facts  are  true,  both  as  they  regard  j)eople  called  civirize<l,  as  well  as 
those  called  savage.  Hence,  descriptions  of  tribes  or  nations  by  one  observer, 
at  one  time,  differ  from  those  of  another  at  a  different  period  ;  and  yet  l)oth 
may  l)e  true  in  the  niain  particulai-s.  Students,  therefore,  not  aware  of  this 
fact,  may  be  di8])08ed  to  discredit  writers  for  such  disiigreements,  which,  in 
fact,  are  altogether  imaginary.  Rut  it  is  time  to  commence  upon  the  imme- 
diate business  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  Creek  Indians  take  their  nan^e  from  tliat  of  the  country  in  which  they 
hve;  that  is,  the  English  gave  them  the  name  of  Creeks,  because  their 
country  is  full  of  creeks. 

*  By  the  followiiiij  preamble 'and  resolve  of  llie  leg^islaliire,  all  we  possess,  toucliing  this 
mailer,  is  to  be  g-alhered  : — "  Whereas  informalion  iialli  been  received,  lliat  many  western  or 
inland  Indians  are  drawn  from  llie  moiiniains,  and  lately  set  down  near  the  falls  of  .James 
River,  to  the  number  of  6  or  700,  whereby,  upon  many  several  coiisideralions  beiiijj  had,  it  is 
conceived  great  danger  might  ensue  to  this  colony.  This  assembly,  therefore,  do  think  fit 
and  resolve,  that  these  new  come  Indians  be  in  no  sort  suHered  to  seat  themselves  there,  or 
any  place  near  us,  it  having  cost  so  much  blood  to  expel  and  extirpate  those  perfidious  and 
treacherous  Indians,  which  were  there  formerly.  I',  '^eing  so  apt  a  place  to  invade  us,  and 
within  the  limits,  whicii,  in  a  just  war,  were  formerly  contjuered  by  us,  and  by  us  reser  ed,  ai 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  with  the  Indians."    Burk,  Hist.  Virginia,  ii.  103. 
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Tlie  nation  of  most  impoilarice  among  tlie  Creeks  was,  m  J  775,  tlie 
Miiskogoes.  Tli.it  coiuiiumity,  ov  nation,  like  the  Iro(iiiois,  was  more  politic 
than  their  neigIilK)i-s,  and  viusily  increjised  their  strength  and  iniportiuiee  by 
enconraging  small  declining  tril)es  to  inrorpnrate  themselves  with  them.  At 
one  time,  another  most  wise  resohition  was  adopted  among  them,  whirh,  above 
nil  othei's,  shotdd  l»e  mentione<l ;  that  wasa  ))roliibition  of  the  importation  of  oil 
kinds  of  ardent  spirits  into  their  country.  How  long  this  resolution  was  main- 
tained, or  at  what  periwl,  cannot,  at  this  time,  be  stated.  It  Wiis  very  prolmbly 
at  the  period  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  which  was  just  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  Muskogees  had  another  excellent  regulation, 
namely,  the  men  assisted  their  women  in  their  planting  before  setting  out  on 
their  warlike  and  other  expeditions.  This  was  called  the  Creek  nation, 
which,  in  what  was  called  its  best  days,  about  178G,  contained  17,000  souls;* 
but  they  were  reckoned,  in  1829,  at  20,000. 

Some  have,  latterly,  given  the  name  of  Creeks  only  to  a  part  of  the  nations 
of  which  we  have  begun  to  treat;  but  it  is  here  intended  to  include  under  that 
head  all  the  tribes  between  the  Savannah  on  the  east,  the  Mississippi  on  the 
west,  and  the  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio  on  tlio  north. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  their  language,  which  will  answer  tolerably 
well  as  a  specimen  of  all  the  southern  languages,  from  Carolina  to  the 
Mississippi: — 

Isti  tsukhvlhpi  laksakat  Tshihofv  inhomitsi  tomis;  momais  fvtsv  opunaho- 
van  im  afvlski  tomis.f  In  English,  Lying  lips  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord; 
but  thai  thai  deal  truljf  are  his  delight. 

The  following  is  Choktau  i-eckoning:  Achvfa,  1,  Tuklo,  2,  Tnchina,  3» 
llslita,  4,  Tuhlapi,  .5,  Hanuli,  6,  Uutuklo,  7,  Untuchinn,  8,Cliakali,  9,  Pokoli,  10. 
By  prefixing  auh  to  the  nmnes  of  the  digits,  they  arrive  at  20;  then,  by  pre- 
fixing Pokoli  (10)  to  the  series  of  digits,  they  aiTive  nt  30,  and  so  on.  t 

The  Cherokees  have  now  a  written  langn.-ige,  and,  before  the  late  troubles 
with  Ceorgia,  were  making  good  advancement  in  all  the  useful  arts.  One 
of  the  most  i*eniarkaltle  discoveries  of  modern  times  has  been  made  by  a 
Chorokee  Indian,  named  George  Guess.  His  invention  was  that  of  a  syllabic 
tdphaltet  of  the  language  of  his  nation,  which  he  applied  to  WTithig  with~ 
nnpandleled  success.  Young  Cherokees  learned  by  it  to  write  letters  to  their 
friends  in  three  days'  time;  ami  although  the  inventor  used  a  part  of  the 
English  al|>hahet  in  making  up  his  own,  yet  he  wsis  acquainted  with  no  other 
language  but  the  Chenikee.  This  invention  was  brought  to  maturity  in  1826. 
Two  years  after,  a  newspaper,  called  the  Cherokee  Phcenix,  was  established 
in  the  Cherokee  nation,  printed  chiefly  in  Chemkee,  with  an  English  tnuisla- 
tion.§  lieing  considered  an  hidependent  nation,  they  instituted  a  form  ot 
government  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

It  Wits  some  time  after  the  Natchez  nuissacred  the  French,  that  the  principa. 
nation  of  Creeks,  the  Muskogees,  beg:m  to  rise  into  im|K)itnnce.  For  a  time 
after  that  meniondile  event,  the  country  of  the  Natchez  was  desolate ;  but 
when  some  years  had  ela|»4ed,  a  tribe  seiued  themselves  there,  and  it  became 
the  seat  of  a  |>owei-ful  nation ;  and  tliis  was  the  Muskogees.  That  natign, 
like  the  ancient  Romans,  had,  in  about  30  years,  extended  their  dominions 
over  a  fertihj  comitry  near  200  miles  square ;  had  3500  bow-men,  and  50  con- 
siderable towns.  They  had  dominion  also  over  one  town  of  the  Shawanese. 
Their  chief  places  were  u\wu  the  branches  of  tJie  Alabama  and  the  A|>alachi- 
cola  rivere ;  the  i)eoi)le  U|M)n  the  latter  being  called  the  lower  Creeks.  This, 
as  well  as  the  other  nations  whom  we  call  Creeks,  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  originally  come  from  the  south  or  south-west;  but  the  Indhais  them- 
selves l)elieve,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that  they  came  from  the  exist,  oi  {dace  of 
the  siui's  rising;  concerning  which  opinion  we  may  observe  once  for  all,  that 
it  ma--t  prolwhly  had  the  same  origin  among  all  ignorant  people,  which  arose 
from  no  other  than  a  desire  that  others  should  tliink  them  descended  from  X\9 

*  It  is  common  to  reckon  a  third  warriors. 

\  'I'liis  specimen  I  take  from  a  little  volume,  calle<l  the  "  Musko^w?  (Creek)  Assista.it  * 
jiuhlished  in  Hoston,  1835,  by  the  Am.  Hoard  of  Com.  for  Foreign  Missious. 
X  Choktau  Arithmetic,  printed  as  al>ove. 
^  Hist.  Missions  ii,  354.^Missioriun/  He-jld 
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sun  ;  that  beiiij^  the  most  glorious  and  noble  orij^in  of  which  ihey  could  con- 
ceive. Indeed,  such  is  not  altogether  nnnatural ;  for  tliat  hnninary  quickens 
and  enhvens  every  tiling  tliat  lias  fife,  whetiier  anirnal  or  vegetable. 

Beside  tiie  Mnskogees,  the  K!itanl>ahs,  or  CatawlKis,  Clierokees,  Choktaus, 
and  Chikasjins,  were  other  numerous  tribes  spread  over  the  great  country 
of  which  we  have  spoken. 

The  l<.ataid>alis  and  the  Chiknsaus  were  very  warlike;  but  their  vicinity  to 
Europeans  wtts  as  detrimental  to  them,  and  even  more  so,  than  their  own 
exterminating  wars ;  for,  as  in  other  cases,  as  soon  as  un  intercourse  com- 
menced, di^gradation  and  ruin  followed. 

Tlie  CliiM'okees  have  withstood  the  deletery  effects  of  civilization  much 
beyond  what  can  be  said  of  any  other  tribe  of  Indians.  Their  country  is 
chierty  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee;  but  they  occu|)y  also  the 
western  part  of  the  state  of  Georgiiu  IJefore  the  war  of  1812,  their  country 
covered  '24,000  s(|uure  miles.*  Numbers  of  this  tribe  have  emigrated  to 
Arkansaw. 

Tlie  Cln)ktau8  possessed  a  country  not  so  filled  with  creeks  and  rivers  as 
tlie  Mnskogees.  This  circumstance,  it  is  said,  was  a  great  hinderance  to  tiieir 
prosperity;  for  in  their  wars  with  their  neiglil)oi-s,  they  suffered  greatly  fi'om 
their  ignorance  of  swinnning.  There  were  lJp|)er  and  Lower  Choktau  towns ; 
the  former  were  situated  about  H)0  miles  from  the  Chiksisaus,  and  tlie  latter 
about  200  above  New  Orleans.  The  people  of  this  nation  flattened  their  heads 
hy  wearing  bags  of  sand  on  thenj,t  and,  according  to  Father  Hennepin,  I  the 
heads  of  all  the  Indians  upon  the  Mississippi  are  flatter  than  those  of  Canada. 
ft  is  said  also  that  they  are  of  a  lighter  complexion ;  but  this  has  reference 
only  to  tlie  JMiiskogees,  according  to  some  writei*s.  The  Choktaus  princi- 
pally inhabit  Mississippi.  They  were,  in  1820,  set  down  at  25,000  souls,  and 
are  rather  increasing. 

The  Cliikasaus  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  as  it  was  a  custom  among  the  Creeks  for  their  unoccupied  lands  to  be 
taken  by  any  tliat  came  among  them,  as  emigrants,  the  Chikasaus  found  no 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  establishing  themselves  on  this  side  the  Mississippi. 
Where  they  first  established  themselves  is  unknown,  but  in  1770  they  were  a 
powerful  and  warlike  nation,  and  were  seated  upon  the  western  branches  of 
the  Mobile.  The  tribe  of  Yazoos  belonged  to  this  nation.  The  Chikasaus 
reside  in  Mississi]>pi,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  They  do  not  exceed  4iX)0 
in  number. 

The  Seminoles  were  a  nation  made  up  similar  to  many  others,  and  chiefly 
of  Muskogees.  The  Creeks  called  tliern  Seminoles,  which  signified  ndld, 
because  ihey  had  estranged  themselves  from  their  former  country.  This 
nation  was  principally  seated,  40  years  ago,  ujwn  the  rivers  Apalachicola  and 
Flint,  and  had  a  large  town  on  Calos  Bay,  on  the  west  side  of  Eiist  Floridsu 
They  now  reside  in  Florida,  a  scattered  remnont  of  about  1200. 

The  names  alone  of  the  different  clans  or  tribes  of  these  nations  wonld  fill 
several  pages,  and  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate  them  ;  we  sh.nll  there- 
fore, afler  some  general  observations,  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  chiefs 
who  have  been  conspicuous. 

There  are  u\ion  the  east  bank  of  the  Oakmulge,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Ocone,  beautiful  fields,  extensively  known  as  tlie  Oakmulge  fields ;  they 
aie  upon  tlie  rich  low  lands  of  the  river,  and  upon  the  elevated  part  of  them 
are  yet  visible  remains  of  a  town.  These  fields  extend  20  miles  along  the  river. 
The  Creek  Indians  give  this  accomit  of  them,  namely,  that  here  was  the  place 
where  they  firet  set  down  after  crossing  the  Mississippi ;  that  their  journey 
from  the  west  had  been  attended  with  incredible  suffering,  and  that  they  were 
opposed  at  every  step  by  various  hostile  bands  of  Indians,  and  that  on  reach - 


*  Dr.  Morse's  Report, 

t  Adair. — "  As  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  the  nurse  provides  a  cradle  or  wooden  case,  hoN 
Ijwed  and  fashioned,  to  receive  the  infant,  lying  prostrate  on  its  back,  that  part  of  the  cas« 
where  the  head  reposes,  being  fashioned  like  a  brick-inoiiid.  In  this  portable  machine  Um 
little  boy  is  fixed,  a  bag  of  sand  being  laid  on  his  forehead." — Bartram.  513 

t  New  Discovprv.  I7fi, 
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ing  this  {ilafo  tlicy  fortified'tliemsdves,  and  could  proceed  no  furtner,  and  al 
Itthfftli  f^iiined  iiroiind  and  became  con<|iieroi's  in  tlieir  turn. 

There  are  few  j^reater  curiosities  in  the  south,  than  the  great  Ingliways  oi 
roads,  which,  50  years  ago,  struck  the  traveller  with  surprise.  In  West  Florida 
they  are  still  easily  traced  for  near  50  miles  in  a  straight  line  upon  the  Oklo- 
koney  Uiver.  All  history  is  silent  alK>ut  tlietii ;  and  it  is  a  singular  iiict  thai 
the  Indians  will  make  no  use  of  them,  but  stu<liously  make  their  paths  in  any 
other  direction.* 

The  country  of  the  southern  Indians  has  suffered  in  some  respects  as  much 
HS  some  parts  of  South  America;  it  having  been  traversetl  and  overrun  from 
time  to  time  by  bands  of  mercenary  whites.  In  the  year  1538,  Ferdinand  de 
Soto,  with  a  connnission  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  sailed  with  a  consid- 
erable fleet  for  America.  He  was  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  and  had  been 
with  Pizarro  in  the  compiest  (as  it  is  called)  of  Peru.  His  connnission  con- 
stituted him  governor  of  Cuba  and  general  of  Florida,  f  Although  he  sailed 
from  St.  Lucar  in  J5;{8,  he  did  not  land  in  Florida |  imtil  May,  15.'39.  With 
about  1000  men,  213  of  whom  were  provided  with  horses,  lie  undertook  the 
con<|uest  of  Florida  and  countries  adjacent.  Alter  cutting  their  way  in  vari- 
ous directions  through  numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  travelling  nearly  1000 
miles  of  country,  losing  a  great  part  of  their  army,  their  genenil  died  upon 
•  he  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  survivors  were  obliged  to  build  vessels 
in  which  to  descend  the  river ;  which,  when  they  had  done,  they  ssiiled  for 
Mexico.  This  expetlition  was  five  years  in  coining  to  nothing,  and  bringing 
ruin  upon  its  perfbrmei*s.  A  populous  Indian  town  at  this  time  stood  at  or 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile,  of  which  Soto's  army  had  |)ossessed  themselves. 
'I'lieir  intercourse  with  the  Indians  wsls  at  firet  friendly,  but  at  length  a  chief 
was  insulted,  which  bi-ouglit  on  hostilities.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which,  it 
is  said,  2000  Indians  were  killed,  and  8.3  Spaniards. 

We  shall  not  attetnpt  here  to  go  more  into  detail  concerning  the  band  of 
marauding  Spaniards  under  Solo,  as  it  will  answer  the  jn'esent  jjurpose  to 
observe,  that  what  has  just  been  related,  is  but  one  of  the  many  butcheries 
committed  by  that  band ;  and,  moreover,  our  accounts  are  rather  indistinct 
upon  the  whole  affair,  and  stivor  much  of  exaggeration. 

The  French,  under  Rtni  de  Lawlonniere,  settled  in  Florifia  in  1504,  near 
where  Pensjicola  was  since  built.  The  Spaniards  claimed  the  country,  and 
lience  the  bloody  wars  which  followed.  This  (irst  settlement  of  the  Frencli, 
|»rojected  by  Admiral  Coligni,  was  soon  broken  up  by  the  Spaniards :  tliej', 
in  the  biisest  and  tnost  savage  manner,  murdered  the  whole  colony.  A 
religious  war  at  this  i)eriod  distmcted  the  French  nation,  and  this  outrage 
would  have  remained  unrevenged,  but  for  the  indignation  of  an  individual. 
In  15<;7,  Dominioue  de  Gourgfs  sailed  to  Florida,  took  three  forts  from  the 
Spaniards,  put  the  men  to  the  sword,  and  hanged  all  the  other  settlers  he 
could  fiml.  §  A  French  gjirrison  was  again  established,  but,  lieing  lell  without 
protection,  was  soon  retaken  by  the  Spaniards,  who  remained  mastei-s  of  the 
country  for  more  than  a  luiixlred  years.  || 

From  these  transactions  of  antiquity,  we  must  descend  to  times  nearer  otir 
own.  In  tiie  year  1730,  Sir  ^/erari^/er  Cumndng  tnivelled  among  the  southern 
Indians,  ami  from  whose  account  we  are  able  to  give  sevend  interesting  par- 
ticulars. At  this  |»eriod,  lie  relates  th.it  the  Cherokee  nation  was  governed 
by  seven  Mother  Towns,  each  of  which  chose  a  king  to  preside  over  them 
and  their  dependants.     He  was  elected  out  of  ceitain  families,  juid  the  tlescent 

*  Williams's  \W.  Florida,  2,t. 

t  (JliftiiduH  de  Petaiuiine,  Nouveau  Diet.  Historiqiie,  art.  Soto. 

}  "  So  callod,  bopanse  it  was  first  discovered  by  tlie  Spaniards  on  Palme-Sundn}",  or,  as 
llie  most  iuierpret,  Easter-da}',  which  they  call  Pasqiia  Florida,  and  not,  as  'J'lieuet  wrilPth, 
for  ilie  flonrisliiiifj  verdure  lliereof."  Piirclias,  Ifi'J.  Modern  wriicrs  of  discoveries  would  do 
welter  were  lliey  to  look  more  to  the  sources  of  information. 

^  See  an  animated  account  of  these  bloody  alVairs  in  JoIitisoh's  Life  of  Cacneral  Greene, 
L  480,  &c. 

II  Duiiralz,  i.  1—3.  Juan  de  Grijalva  discovered  Ihe  country  upon  the  Gulf  of  Ulexico  in 
15\H,  (ifrrrera/ii.  199,)  and  some  report  that  he  carried  otf  Indians  as  slaves.  (See  \Vil' 
liams's  Florida,  90.)  15ut  we  are  noi  aware  that  the  fact  is  elsewhere  recorded.  Herrera, 
though  very  minute,  does  not  name  it.     I'urchas  (31.2)  agrees  wiih  liim 
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was  rei^ardcd  only  on  the  mother's  side.  These  mother  toioiis  were,  according 
to  Sir  Mtxander,  Tiuniassie,  Kettooah,  Usteiiary,  TelliqMo,  Kstootowie,  Keyo- 
wee,  and  Noeyeoee.  Fonr  of  these  towns  were  without  kings  at  tiiis  time, 
tiiey  havinj^  died.  Some  towns  liad  princes,  us  our  author  calle<l  them; 
namely,  Tomasso,  one  ;  Settecho,  one  ;  Tassettchee,  one  ;  Iwassce,  one;  Tel- 
iifino,  two;  Taunassie,  two;  Cannostee,  one ;  Cowee,  one. 

Tlie  ciiief  Moytoif  vva.s  called  em|)eror,  and  jtresided  over  the  seven  towns, 
in  1730.  His  residence  was  at  Telli(|uo.  On  the  3  April,  this  year,  deputies 
from  all  parts  of  tjie  nation  met  at  Ne«|Uassie,  and  in  |>resence  of  Sir 
jilexander  Cummin^  and  J2  other  Englishmen,  declared  Moyloy  emperor;  lie 
having  been  nominated  by  Sir  Alexander*  The  nation  consented  to  receive 
Moyloy  as  their  king,  provided  he  was  held  accountable  to  Sir  Alexander.  At 
the  ceremony  of  declaring  Moyloy  king  or  emperor,  by  whose  order  Sir 
Alexander  was  placed  in  a  chair,  himself  and  the  conjurers  standing  about 
bun,  and  a  tlu'ong  of  warriors  "stroked  him  with  13  eagles' tails,  and  their 
singers  sung  from  morning  till  night."  Aller  this  whs  done  with,  he  made  a 
speech  to  the  great  concourse  of  Indians ;  in  which,  auiong  a  good  deal  besides, 
iie  displayed  the  power  and  goodness  of  the  king  beyond  the  great  water ; 
and  "reipiired  j^/oJ//o7/ and  all  the  head  warrioi-s  to  acknowledge  tliemselves 
dntilid  subjects  and  sons  to  King  George,^''  "all  which  they  did  on  their  knees, 
calling  upon  every  thing  that  was  terrible  to  them  to  destroy  them,  and  that 
they  miglit  become  no  peo|)le,  if  they  violated  their  promise  and  obedience." 

The  next  day,  4  April,  "the  crown  was  brought  from  great  Tannassie, 
whicii,  with  five  eagles'  tails  a.nd  four  scal|)8  of  their  enemies,  Moyloy  pre- 
sented to  Sir  Alexander,  impowering  him  to  lay  the  sjune  at  his  majesty's  feet." 
The  conjiuvrs  were  well  pleased  with  the  English  baron,  and  told  him  tliey 
woidd  follow  all  his  directions.  "That  when  he  lefl  them  they  would  still 
consider  him  as  present  in  the  person  of  Moyloy  of  Telliquo,  who  would 
|)mu-tually  do  what  he  had  bid."  ':i\r  Alexander  wns  now  at  Tannassie,  400 
miles  from  Charleston,  according  to  his  reckoning,  and  had  but  15  days  to 
arrive  there  in,  to  go  for  England  in  the  Fox  nian-of  war,  which  Wfis  then  to 
sail.  He  therefore  asked  Moyloy  if  the  Indians  could  travel  there  in  so  short 
a  time  on  toot.  The  chief  suit!  it  might  be  done,  and  that  he  would  have 
accompanied  him,  but  for  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  wife,  and  re(piested  him 
to  choose  such  as  he  desired  from  among  his  peo|)le,  to  go  with  hiui.f 

Accordingly,  Sir  Alexander  chose,  as  evidences  of  what  had  happened, 
Skijagusla,  I  the  head  warrior  of  Ta.ssetchie,  "a  man  of  great  jtower  and 
interest,  who  had  a  right  to  be  a  king,"  Atlnkullaknlla,  and  Olassile,  or  OiUa- 
cite,  a  thinl  warrior,  Collannah^  a  fbiu'th ;  "and  from  Tannassie,  the  remotest 
town  of  the  country,  he  took  Clogoiltah  and  Oukanaekah,  ^  warriors."  About 
!2^{  miles  from  Charleston  they  met  with  the  warrior  Ounakannoivine,  a 
friend  of  tliese  chiefs,  "who  had  just  come  ii-om  the  Kattarbe  nation,  and 
desired  to  go  along  witii  his  coimtrymen,  to  whicli  Sir  Alexander  consented." 

They  went  on  board  the  Fox,  a  man-ol-war,  and  s;iilt;d  from  Charleston 
l?ay  4  iMay,  and  arrived  at  Dover.5  Jime;  thus  |>erf«)rming  a  passage  across 
the  Atlantic  in  a  nionth  and  a  day,  in  1730,  not  much  inferior  to  what  is  done 
liow-a-days.     At  Dover  Sir  Alexamler  "  took  j)ost  to  London,  with  the  crown 

*  'I'liis  pari  of  ihe  sentence  is  upon  tlie  aiuliority  of  a  good  writer,  {tfewatt,  Hist.  Carolina, 
ii.  5,)  but  !Sir  Alexander  does  not  say  quite  as  iniirli  in  liis  account. 

t  Moii'ou  was  a  liittcr  enemy  afterwards.  In  1758  lie  went  with  his  warriors  to  a  place 
called  Slaiiijuo,  and  killed  several  whites,  without,  as  was  said,  any  provocaiion      Hewalt, 

ii.  t-io. 

{  Or  Kittinista.  This  chief  was  one  of  the  seren,  as  will  appear  iinmediaiely  onward, 
alihougl?  Sir  Alexander,  in  his  comniunicaiiou,  does  not  name  liiiii.  Neither  does  he  name 
At.tiikidlakmM,ot  (hUassite ;  yet  it  is  certain  they  were  both  in  F,iisfland,  and  we  believe  at 
this  time  :  limy  make  up  the  niunbcr  seren,  with  those  namc<l  in  his  own  narrative.  That 
Altakiillaknlla  was,  see  Heiratt,  ii.  221,  and  Wrpnie,  ii.  21)0,  n.  We  can  only  account  for  the 
blanks  in  the  narrative,  by  supposing  that  Sir  Alexander's  amamiensis  did  not  understand 
him,  (for  ho  <lid  not  write  himself,)  ami  the  enumeration  of  the  chiefs  which  he  look  with  him, 
is  very  blnnilering.     Thus,  after  naming  one  only,  it  Ts  set  down,  "  and  —  « 

a  third  warrior,"  &c. 

f  Perhaps  Ockonostota,  wl»  was  called  the  great  warrior  of  the  Cherokee  nation      H'waM 
17, 
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of  the  Cherokee  nation,  leaving  the  Indians  behind  to  come  up  with  the  man« 
of-war.  He  let  the  secretary  of  state  innnediately  know  that  he  liatl  full  power 
from  that  nation  to  lay  their  crown  at  his  majesty's  feet,  and  that  lie  liad  brought 
over  seven  In<lian  chiefs,  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth.  His  majesty  was  gra- 
ciously plwxsed  to  order  S'\r  JJierander  to  bring  in  his  people  to  tiie  installation, 
the  18th  of  June,  where  they  were  extremely  surprised  at  the  magnificence  of 
every  thing  altout  them  :  they  com|)ared  the  king  and  queen  to  the  sun,  the 
princes  to  the  stai-s,  and  themselves  to  nothing.  On  the  22d  of  June,  Sir 
Alexander  was  introduced  to  his  majesty,  and  u|K)n  his  knee,  in  presence  of 
the  court,  declared  the  full  power  lie  had  received,  the  Indian  chiefs  all 
kneeling  at  the  same  time,  as  a  testimony  of  their  submission  and  ap]>robation. 
Sir  Alexander  laid  the  crown  of  the  Cherokee  nation  at  his  majesty's  feet,  with 
the  five  eagles'  tails,  as  an  emblem  of  his  majesty's  sovereignty,  and  four  scalps 
of  Indian  enemies;  all  which  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept  of."' 

While  in  England,  they  made  a  treaty  with  the  king,  every  article  of  which 
was  accompanied,  on  his  pait,  with  presents  of  some  sort  or  other :  i"icn  as 
cloth,  guns,  vermilion,  hatchets,  knives,  &c.  This  treaty  was  latea  ct  White- 
hall, 7  September,  17:30,  and  from  it  we  get  the  names  of  the  seven  criiefs.  It 
begins,  "  Whereas  you,  Scayagdsta  Oukah,  chief  of  the  town  of  Tasseta  ; 
you,  ScALiLOSKEN  Ketagcsta  ;  you,  Tethtowe  ;  you,  Clogoittah  ;  you, 
CoLANNAH  ;  you,  Unnaconoy  ;  you,  Oucounacou,  liave  been  deputed  by  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  to  come  to  Great  Britain,"*  &,c.  After 
the  tivaty  was  finished,  a  certified  copy  was  presented  to  the  chiefs  by  Sir 
Alexander  dimming;  upon  which  Skijagustak,  in  tlie  nanie  of  tiie  whole, 
made  the  following  speech  : — 

"  We  are  come  hither  from  a  mountainous  place,  where  nothing  but  dark- 
ness is  to  be  found  ;  but  we  are  now  in  a  place  where  there  is  light.  There 
was  a  i>erson  in  our  country,  he  gave  us  a  yellow  token  of  warlike  honor, 
which  is  left  with  Moytoy  of  Telliquo,  and  as  warriors  we  received  it.  He 
came  to  us  like  a  warrior  fi"om  you.  A  man  he  is  ;  his  talk  is  upriglit,  and  the 
token  he  left  preserves  his  memory  among  us.^  We  look  wyton  you  as  if  the 
great  king  were  present ;  we  love  you  as  representing  the  great  king.  We 
shall  die  in  the  stune  way  of  thinking.  The  crown  of  our  nation  is  diflTerent 
from  that  which  the  great  King  George  wears,  and  from  that  we  saw  in  the 
tower.  IJut  to  us  it  is  all  one.  The  chain  of  friendship  shall  be  can-ied  to 
our  people.  We  look  ujKjn  the  great  King  George  as  the  sun,  and  as  our 
father,  and  U|)on  ourselves  as  his  children.  .  For  though  we  are  red,  and  you 
are  white,  yet  our  hands  and  hearts  are  joined  together.  When  we  shall  have 
acquainted  our  people  with  what  we  have  seen,  our  children  fmm  generation 
to  generation  will  always  rememlmr  it.  In  war  we  shall  always  be  one  with 
you.  The  enemies  of  the  great  king  shall  be  our  enemies.  His  people  and 
ours  shall  be  one,  and  shall  die  togeUier.  We  came  hither  naked  and  poor  as 
the  worms  of  the  earth,  but  you  have  every  thing,  and  we  that  have  nothing 
must  love  you,  and  will  never  break  the  chain  of  friendship  which  is  l>etween 
us.  Here  stands  the  governor  of  Carolina,  whom  we  know.f  This  small 
rope  t  we  show  you  is  all  that  we  have  to  bind  our  slaves  with,  and  it  may  be 
broken.  But  have  iron  chains  lor  yours.  However  if  we  catch  your  slaves, 
we  will  bind  them  as  well  as  we  ciui,  and  deliver  them  to  our  friends,  and  take 
no  pay  for  it.  We  have  looked  round  for  the  person  that  was  in  our  cnuntry 
— he  is  not  here :  However,  we  must  say  he  talked  uprightly  to  us,  and  we 
shall  never  forget  him.  Your  white  people  may  very  safely  build  houses  near 
us.  We  shall  hurt  nothing  that  belongs  to  them,  for  we  are  childj-en  of  one 
father,  the  great  king,  and  shall  live  and  die  together." 

When  Skijagiislnh  had  proceeded  thus  far,  he  laid  his  feathers  upon  a  table, 
and  closed  as  Ibllows : — 

•  Report  of  the  Commissioners  (1736)  on  the  Affairs  of  Georgia,  p.  53. — If  AttakuUahtlla 
were  among  these  cliicfs,  he  went  under  another  name,  as  did  also  Oulacite.  Se*"  2  few  pages 
forward. 

t  There  was  at  this  time  no  govoftior,  though  Robert  Johnson  was  P'Tnir.ally  such.  In  I72S 
the  government  of  Carolina  was  delivered  to  the  crown  of  England,  f  c  about  £,11 /MM.  Jch^ 
ton  wa<  reappointed  in  1731. 

I  String  of  wampum,  pr<-bably 
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"  This  is  our  way  of  talking,  which  is  the  same  thing  to  us  as  your  letters  in 
the  book  are  to  you,  and  to  you,  beloved  men,  we  deliver  these  ieuiliers  in 
confirmation  of  all  we  have  said." 

In  October,  the  Indians  emluu-ked  at  Portsmouth  with  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
governor  of  Cai-olina,  (or  their  own  country,  and  in  the  same  ship  in  which 
they  went  over. 

Skija^nstah,  or,  as  he  w.is  sometiiries  called,  Kiltagtista,  "was  brother  of 
Oiicconiiostotn,  or  the  great  warrior,  and  also  chief  of  Cliote.  He  lived  to  bo 
very  okl,  and  died  m  May,  17G8. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

^etfleme.nt  of  Carolina  and  Georgia — TomocHrciri  receives  the  English — Goes  to  Eng 
land  with  General  Oglethorpe — Makes  a  speech  to  the  King — His  death — War  with 
the  Spaniards — Outacitie — Malachty — Attakullakui.i.a — Indians  murdered 
— Attakullakui.la  prevents  retaliation  upon  whites  in  his  yoioer — Cherokee  War 
l/f.irins — Governor  Littleton's  expedition — Imprisons  their  Jlaiiassadors — They  are 
massacred — ^^Colonel  Montgomery  sent  against  them — Battle  near  Keomee — Chero- 
htcs  take  Fort  London — Silouck — Surcs  the  life  of  Colonel  Byrd — Colonel  Grant 
subdues  the  Cherokees,  and  they  make  peace  with  the  whites — Cui.ucco. 

The  presumption  is  pretty  strongly  supported,  that  Sir  fValler  Rdles^h  visjtcd 
ihe  southern  shores  of  North  Atnerica.  Wlien  General  Oglethorpe  landed  in 
Georgia,  in  17;{2,*  O.  S.,  and  cotrimunicated  to  the  Indians  the  cont(;nts  of  a 
journal  of  Sir  fi'altei-^s,  they  seemed  to  have  a  tradition  of  him,  which  they  luwl 
fondly  cherished  ;  although,  if  the  pei-son  they  met  were  Ralegh,  a  hundred 
yeai-s  had  elapsed  since  he  was  there.  They  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Oglethorpe  ix 
place  near  Yamacraw  bluff,  since  Charleston,  on  which  was  a  large  mound, 
in  vvhi(;h  was  buried,  they  said,  a  chief  who  had  talked  with  Sir  Waller  Ralegh 
upon  that  si)ot.  The  chief  had  requested  his  peoi)le  to  bury  him  there,  that 
the  place  might  be  kept  in  veneration. 

TOMOCillCni  was  the  j)rincipal  chief,  or  Mico,  as  chiefs  were  called,  of  a 
small  band  of  Creeks  and  Yamasees,  who,  having  in  some  way  offended  their 
coi'.ntryuien,  fled  their  country,  and  "wandered  about  in  the  woods  some  time, 
until  about  I7;3Q,  when  they  begged  leave  of  this  government  to  sit  down  on 
the  high  land  of  Yamacraw,  on  the  south  side  of  Savannah  river,  at  or  near 
the  ])lace  where  the  new  town  of  Savann.ih,  in  Georgia,  is  now  situated."  f 
They  consisted  of  but  17  or  18  families,  and  tlieir  first  chief  apj)ears  to  have 
been  called  Uocachee.  Several  chief  men,  of  various  tribes,  came  to  welcome 
the  English,  immediately  after  their  arrival.  "  They  were  as  follows :  From 
the  tribe  of  Coweeta,  Yahan-lakee,  their  king,  or  mico  ;  Essaboo,  their  warrior, 
the  son  of  Old-brim,  lately  dead,  whom  the  Spaniards  called  emperor  of  the 
Creeks,  with  eight  men  and  two  women  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Ciisse- 
tas,  Cusseta,  their  mico  ;  Tatchiqualchi,  their  head  warrior,  with  four  attendanfs. 
From  the  tribe  of  Ovvseecheys,  Ogeese,  the  mico,  or  war  king ;  JVeatldouih- 
ko  and  Ougachi,  two  chief  men,  with  three  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of 
Cheechaws,  Outhleleboa,  tlieir  mico,  Thlautho-lhlukee,  Figcer,  Sootamilla,  war 
captains,  with  three  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Echetas,  Chiibtbeeche  and 
Robin,  two  war  ca])tains,  (the  latter  was  bred  among  the  English,)  with  four 
attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Polachucolas,  Gillattee,  their  head  warrior,  and 
five  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Ocoiias,  Oueekachumpa,  called  by  the  Eng- 
lish Long-kins,  Koowoo,  a  warrior.  From  the  tribe  of  Eufiuile,.  ToHiauT/tt^heajl 
warrior,  and  three  attendants. 

*  fliany  geullcineii  in  England  contributed,  in  various  ways,  this  year,  for  tlie  a<lvancenient 
of  the  colony  ;  some  in  cattle,  some  in  labor,  some  in  provisions,  ana  others  as  soldiers.  Tlie 
contribution  of  one  gentleman,  for  its  singularity,  shall  be  mentioned.  "  Mr  Hume  gave  u 
silver  boat  and  spoon  for  the  first  child  born  in  Georgia,  which  being  born  of  Mrs>  Close,  were 
given  acconlingly." — Comiidssioners'  Report  on  Georgia  AJ)\xirs^  p.  UDi 

♦  Repo't  of  the  Commissioners,  ut  supra,  11,  116,  117. 
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"  The  Indians  being  all  seated,  Oueekachumpa,  a  very  tall  old  man,  Kood^ 
Biid  niad(j  a  speecli,  which  was  interpieted  by  Mr.  Wiggan  and  Mr.  Mjisgrove,* 
in  wliicli  he  said  all  the  landf  to  the  southward  of  Savannah  River  belonged 
to  the  Creeks.  He  said,  the  Indians  were  poor,  but  the  same  Power  that  gave 
the  English  breath,  gave  them  breath  also.  That  that  Power  had  given  tho 
English  the  most  wisdom.  That,  as  they  had  come  to  instruct  them,  they  should 
have  all  the  lands  which  they  did  not  use  themselves.  Tliat  this  was  not  only 
his  mind,  but  the  minds  of  the  eight  towns  of  Creeks,  who  had,  after  consult- 
ing together,  sent  some  of  their  chief  men  with  skins,  which  was  their  wealth. 
At  this  period  of  Oueekqchumpd's  speech,  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  eight 
towns  brought  each  a  bundle  of  buck's  skins,  and  laid  them  down  before  Mr. 
Oglethorpe.  Then  the  chief  said,  "  These  are  the  best  things  tee  possess,  but  we 
r^ive  them  with  a  good  heart.  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  Tomochichi,  and 
lis  people.  He  is  my  kinsman,  and,  though  he  was  banished  from  his  nation,  he 
s  a  good  man  and  a  great  loarrior.  It  was  on  account  of  his  icisdom  and  justice, 
'hat  the  banished  men  chose  him  their  king.  I  hear  that  the  Cherokees  have 
'{illed  some  Englishmen.  If  you  [addressing  Mr.  Oglethorpe]  tvill  command  us, 
toe  tinll  go  against  them  with  all  our  force,  kill  their  people,  and  destroy  their 
living." 

\Vlien  Oueekachumpa  had  done  speaking,  Tomochichi  drew  near  with  his 
men,  and,  after  making  a  low  bow,  said, — "  /  was  a  bftnished  man,  and  I  came 
here  poor  and  helpless  to  look  for  good  latul  near  the  tombs  of  my  ancestors,  and 
tohen  you  came  to  this  plact.  I  feared  you  looidd  drive  us  atvay  ;  for  we  were  toeak 
aiul  toanted  com.  But  you  confirmed  our  land  to  us,  and  gave  us  food."  Tlie 
other  chiefs  si)oke  in  the  sai.ie  mjinner  as  Oueekachumpa  had,  and  then  agreed 
nj)on  and  executed  an  amicaL'e  treaty. 

By  the  assistance  of  his  inter,M'eter,  Mary  Musgrove,  General  Oglethorpe  had 
been  able  to  draw  together,  at  oi  e  time,  50  chiefs  from  the  uf»per  and  lower 
(^reek  towns,  and,  by  his  conciliatory  conduct,  had  secured  their  fricMidship. 
He  next  resolved  to  take  a  deputation  of  them  to  England,  lioping  what  they 
might  witness  and  experience  there,  would  residt  in  lasting  benefits  to  both 
their  nations  and  the  English.  Accordingly,  measures  having  been  taken  for 
the  furtherance  of  this  project,  the  general  and  the  Indian  chiefs  embarked 
for  Englan«l,  in  the  Aldborough  man-of-war,  anil  arrived  at  St.  Hellens,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  16  June,  1734.  The  names  of  the  Indians  were  Tomo- 
chichi, Senawki,  his  consoit,  and  Toonakowi,  the  j)rince,  his  nejjhew; 
also  HiLLispiLLi,  a  war  captain,  and  Apakowtski,  Stimalechi,  Sintouchi, 
HiNGuiTHi,  and  UMpnYCHi,*five  other  chiefs,  with  their  interpreter. 

Immediately  after  their  arrival,  ordere  were  given  for  preparing  proper 
habits  for  them,  in  order  to  their  being  introduced  at  court.  This  having 
been  done.  Sir  Clement  Cotterel,  knight,  master  of  the  ceremonies,  was  sent, 
August  1,  with  three  of  the  king's  coaches,  drawn  by  six  hoi-ses  each,  to  the 
Georgia  office,  where  the  chiefs,  all  except  one,  were  taken  in  and  carried  to 
Kensington,  where  their  introduction  to  his  majesty.  King  George  II.,  took 
jJace.  The  one  left  at  the  Georgia  office  was  sick  with  the  small-pox,  of 
which  he  died  the  next  day.  Tomochichi,  after  presenting  the  king  whh  sev 
eral  eagle's  feathers,  which  were  considered,  by  his  nation,  the  most  respectful 
I)resent  they  could  send,  delivered  the  following  speech  to  his  majesty: — 

"  This  day  I  see  the  majesty  of  your  face,  ths  greatness  of  yoiu-  hous6,  and 
the  number  of  your  people.  I  am  cotne  for  the  good  of  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Creeks,  to  renew  the  peace  they  had  long  ago  made  with  the  English.  1 
am  come  over  in  my  old  days;  and,  though  I  cannot  live  to  see  any  advantJige 
to  myself,  I  am  come  for  the  good  of  the  children  of  all  the  nations  of  tlio 
Upper  and  Lower  Creeks,  that  they  may  be  instructed  in  the  .knowledge  of 
the  English.  These  are  the  feathei-s  of  the  eagle,  which  is  the  swiftest  of 
birds,  and  who  fiieth  all  round  our  nations.  These  feathei-s  are  i  sign  of 
peace  in  our  land,  and  we  have  brought  them  over  to  leave  them  with  you, 
great  king,  as  a  sign  of  everlasting  peace.     O  !  great  king,  whatsoever  words 

*  His  wife  \%as  the  interpreter,  accordiiiff  to  iircW/,  i.  3.5,  who  was  a  half  breed  named 
Mary.  OglelhiS'ye  first  purchased  her  friendship  with  j)rescnls,  and  afterwards  allowed  her  a 
hundred  pounds  i  year  for  her  services. — Commissiotiers'  Report  on  Georgia  Affairs. 
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you  shall  say  unto  me,  I  will  tell  them  faithfully  to  fell  the  kings  of  the  Creek 
nations."  The  king's  answer,  though  short,  was,  in  the  iiighest  degi'ee,  con- 
ciliatory, and  what  was  termed  gracious.* 

VV^Iien  tlie  chiefs  were  intro<luced  at  court,  his  majesty  received  them  upon 
his  throne,  in  the  presence  chamher,  attended  hy  the  officere  of  state,  and  a 
numerous  court  They  were  introduced  l>y  the  Duke  of  Graflon,  chajnheriaiu 
of  his  majesty's  household  ;  and,  after  the  ceremonies,  they  returned  to  their 
apartments,  at  the  Georgia  office. 

Their  tirst  care,  after  returning  from  court,  was  to  inter  their  deceased 
companion,  which  Wiis  acconlingly  done  with  great  ceremony,  in  the  hurial- 
ground  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Westminster,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  "Cherokee  Creeks,"  which  was  in  the  following/Tiianner : — "The  deceased 
being  sewed  up  in  two  blankets,  with  one  deal  board  under  and  another  over 
him,  and  tied  down  with  a  cord,  was  placed  upon  a  bier,  and  carried  to  the 
place  of  interment.  There  were  only  present  at  the  time  of  his  being  put  into 
the  grave.  King  Tomo,  and  some  of  the  chieft,  the  upper  church  warden  of 
the  parish,  and  the  grave  digger.  When  the  corpse  was  laid  in  the  eaith,  the 
clothes  of  the  deceased  were  thrown  into  tlie  grave  ;  after  this  a  quantity  of 
glass  beads  were  cast  in,  and  then  some  i)ieces  of  silver ;  the  custom  of  those 
Indians  being  to  bury  all  the  deceased's  eftects  with  him." 

Although  we  have  the  names  of  all  the  chiefs  given  us  that  went  over  with 
Mr,  Oglethorpe,  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  which  it  was  that  died. 
Indians  often  died  on  their  visits  to  Europe.  One  of  the  five  Iroquois  chiefs 
died  in  England,  f  in  1710,  and  of  his  name  too  we  are  ignorant. 

Mr.  Oglelhorpe's  chiefs,  after  having  been  showed  the  chief  curiosities  in 
and  about  London,  were  taken  to  Spithead,  where  the  English  fleet  lay,  that 
they  might  go  on  board  and  view  the  tremendous  ship  Britannia,  and  some' 
others  of  great  magnitude.  On  the  30  October,  1734,  a  little  past  noon,  they 
embarked  at  Gravesend,  on  board  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  Georgia. 

Of  Tomochichi,  who  was  the  most  prominent  character  among  them,  we 
have  yet  a  liltle  to  add.  He  lived  until  he  had  attained  his  97th  year,  and  died 
15  October,  1739,  five  yeare,  wanting  15  days,  afler  he  sailed  from  Englan<l. 
He  resided,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  about  four  miles  from  Savannah.  He 
was  highly  beloved  by  the  English,  having  always  been  their  particular  friend, 
fought  lor  them  in  war,  and  aided  them  by  his  counsel  in  peace.  He  was 
aware  of  the  approach  of  death,  and  expressed  but  little  desire  to  live  longer, 
as  he  should  be  unable  to  aid  his  allies  any  more  against  the  Spaniards. 
For  Geiiei-al  Oglethorpe  he  exj)ressed  the  greatest  ^tenderness,  and  entreated 
the  In«lians  to  bear  in  remembrance  the  kindnesses  with  which  the  king  of 
England  had  treated  him,  and  hoped  they  would  always  remain  his  subjects. 
Having  expressed  a  wish  that  his  body  might  be  buried  among  the  English  in 
Savannah,  accordingly,  his  corpse  was  there  interred  in  Percival  Square,  with 
military  [)arade,  and  Genend  Oglethorpe  ordered  a  pymmid  to  be  erected  over 
it,  with  an  appropriate  inscription.  | 

Thus  are  traced  the  fii-st  steps  in  the  history  of  Georgia,  and  thus  did  every 
thing  promise  a  continuance  of  tliat  friendship  so  well  begun  by  General 
Oglethorpe.  Nothing  was  left  undone,  while  the  Creek  chiefs  were  in  Eng- 
land, to  nn])ress  upon  their  minds  e.xalted  ideas  of  the  power  and  greatness  of 
the  I'higlish  nation.  The  nobility  were  not  only  curioiis  to  see  them,  but 
entertained  them  at  dieir  tables  in  the  most  magnificent  style.  Multiturles 
flocke<l  around  them,  confemng  gifts  and  marks  of  respect  upon  them.  The 
king  allowed  them  £5^0  sterling  a  week,  during  their  stay,  and  it  was  computed 
that,  at  their  return  to  America,  they  brought  i)resents  to  the  amoiuit  of  £400 
sterling.  After  remaining  in  England  four  months,  they  embarked  at  Grave- 
send  for  Georgia.  They  were  conveyed  to  the  place  of  embarkation  in  hia 
majesty's  carriages.  § 

In  the  invasion  of  Georgia  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1743,  many  Indians  were 
Irawii  into  the  controversy,  on  both  sides.  Toednoeowi,  ||  or  Tooanohotvi,  a 
nephew  of  Tomochichi,  was  shot  through  the  right  arm,  in  an  encounter  with 

*  Harris,  Voyages.  t  Kalm's  Travels  in  America,  i.  21 3. 

J  ArCail,  Hist.  Georgia,  i.  196,  197  $  lb.  i.  45.  J  HarriM 
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tlie  Spaniards,  by  a  Spanish  captain.     Tooanokoiri  drew  liis  pistol  with  his  lefl 
land,  and  shot  the  captain  through  tJje  lu;ad. 

Thus,  with  the  Spaniiu-ds  u])on  one  Jiand,  and  tl»e  English  upon  the  other 
and  tiie  F^rench  in  tlie  midst  of  tlieni,  tlie  Creeks  and  Ci»erokoes  became  sul>- 
ject  to  every  |)ossi!)le  evil  to  wliich  tlie  caprice  of  tliose  several  nations  gave 
rise.  In  17'-23,  a  chief,  whose  name  we  find  in  writers  of  that  day,  IVootassitaiVf 
fVoosntasate,  JVootassitau,  l^'rosetnsatotv,*  &c.  is  styled  "Governor  of  the  Ij)wer 
and  31iddle  Settlements  of  the  Charikees."  He  is  presimied  to  l)e  the  sjune 
ivith  Otacite,  or  Otassile,  one  of  the  prisoners  al)Ove  enumerated,  Aud  fiom 
what  we  are  al)ont  to  relate  of  him,  his  eminence  will  l>e  apparent.  In  1721, 
Prancis  JVicholson  went  over  as  governor  of  S.  Carolina,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  very  successful  in  managing  aftiiii-s  with  the  Indians.  Soon  after  his 
arrival,  the  Cheroke(?s  despatched  niessengere  to  Charleston  to  adjust  some 
difficulties  which  had  for  some  lime  existed  ;  and,  not  longaUer,  another  more 
full  and  com]»lete  dei)Utation  arrived.  GovfiJ'nor  JVicholson  oi)ened  the  council 
by  a  long  speech  to  "  Wootassite,  King,  and  to  the  heads  of  the  Lower  and 
Middle  Settlements  of  the  Charokee  Nations." 

Jn  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  observes,  that,  when  they  delivered  their 
acknowledgments  and  j)aid  their  submission  to  the  government,  "the  other 
day,"  they  had  ma<Ie  mention  of  37  towns  that  had  sent  down  their  chiefs  for 
that  ])ur[)ose,  and  wished  to  l)e  satisfied  that  these  towns  were  represented, 
that  his  words  might  be  carried  to  all  their  inhabitants.  After  laying  much 
stress  on  their  submission  and  respect  to  the  king  of  England,  he  speaks  thus 
sensibly  upon  their  trading  with  the  whites,  which  al  the  sjune  time  discovers 
to  us  the  origin  of  former  troubles. 

After  ordering  that  if  either  pirty  injured  the  other,  restitution  should  lie 
made  by  the  aggressor,  he  says,  "  Frequent  complaints  have  been  made  that 
your  people  have  ofl:en  broke  oj)en  the  stores  lielonging  to  our  traders,  and 
carry'd  away  their  goods  ;  and  also  |>illaged  several  of  their  packs,  when 
emi)loyM  aufl  entrusted  to  ciirry  them  uj) ;  and  restitution  has  never  been 
made,  which  are  gi-eat  faults :  We  therefore  recommen<i  to  yon,  to  take  all 
possible  precautions  to  prevent  such  ill  practices  for  the  future,"  &c.  "And  to 
prevent  any  injury  or  misunderstanding,  we  have  ])ass'd  a  law,  which  nppoints- 
oommissioners  that  are  to  go  twice  a  year  to  the  Congai'ee,  or  Savana  giirrison, 
to  hear  and  redress  all  grievances." 

"  IVoosatasnle  being  a  man  in  great  esteem  amongst  yon,  having  given  fre- 
quent testimonies  of  his  affection  and  firm  adherence  to  this  government,  an<l 
being  ap|>ointed  king  over  yon  by  the  former  ■governor f  of  this  province;  so 
I,  who  am  sent  immediately  from  his  majesty,  having  the  same  rcgiu'd  to  so 
deserving  a  man,  and  in  comjdiance  with  your  own  refpiest,  that  I  would 
constitute  proper  commanders  over  you,  do  now  declare  the  said  JVoosatasate, 
your  leader  and  counnunder  in  chief  over  all  the  loAver  settlements  of  the 
Cherrokees,  and  give  him  a  conmiission  for  that  office,  under  the  broad  seal 
of  this  his  Majesty's  province,"  &c.  "  I  expect  that  you,  tVoosatasale,  do,  within 
a  month  after  your  retuni,  call  together  all  the  chief  men  in  your  district,  and 
that  you  m.-ike  them  thoroughly  acquainted  with  what  I  now  say  to  you,  and 
re«iuire  of  yon,  and  shall  give  directions,  that  all  the  Englishmen  amongst  you 
shall  be  at  that  meeting.  That  your  ancient  government  may  lie  restored,  I 
recommend  to  you  to  keep  your  young  men  in  that  due  decorum  they  us'd  to 
lie,"  &c.  This  treaty  w;is  held  3  February,  1721,  O.  S.,  or  this  is  the  date  to 
Govenior  JVicholson^s  s|>eech  ;  but  it  appears  by  our  account  that  it  wjis  the 
middle  of  March  before  the  Indian  deputies  left  Charleston. 

Although  there  were  events,  in  every  year,  of  itu[>ortancc,  yet,  in  this  place, 
we  shall  take  up  tlie  period  rendered  more  memorable  by  the  distinguished 
chiefs 


*  HetPatt,  I.  298. 

t  James  Moore,  who,  accordins;  to  Hewafi  (I.  27G),  was  put  into  office  in  opposition  to  th« 
re^ilar  course,  by  a  kind  of  rcvoliiiionary  spirit.  See  Oldmixon,  who  is  far  more  particular, 
1.348. — Moore  was  elected  in  1701.  The  author  of  "  The  British  Dominions,"  (142,)  savl 
tl»e  Indians  were  cruelly  treated  during  his  adminisiratior..  There  >-ere  several  other  govern 
ors  before  Niclwlson,  beside  Moore. 
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ATTAKUr.LAKULLA  and  OCKONOSTOTA  •  The  fame  of  Carolinn 
had,  in  1758,  drawn  a  niultiuide  cf  Euro|)eans  to  hei  shores.  Tiie  same  year 
on  tlie  2G  May,  Malachtv,  atteiuled  by  the  Wolf-kmg  and  the  Ottjisee  cliielj 
with  about  20  others,  and  above  a  hundred  of  their  people,  catne  to  Charleston. 
Tliey  were  met,  on  their  way,  by  a  ti-oop  of  horsemen,  who  con<lucted  them  to 
tlie  town,  by  the  governor's  order,  in  great  state.  This  was  to  iniiuce  them 
to  niai<e  peace  and  remain  their  allies,  and,  to  this  end,  tlie  governor,  Glenn, 
made  a  very  pacific  speech,  in  the  Indian  manner.  MalacYUy,  who,  at  this 
time,  seems  to  liave  been  tlie  head  chief  among  the  Creeks,  presented  the 
governor  with  a  (juantity  of  skins,  and  readily  consented  to  a  peace  with  the 
English ;  but,  in  regard  to  a  peace  with  the  Cherokees,  he  said,  that  was  a 
matter  of  great  moment,  and  he  must  delil)eraie  widi  Ins  people,  before  he 
could  give  an  answer.  Tlie  Cherokees  were  already  under  the  protection  of 
the  English,  and  some  of  them  had,  not  long  before,  been  killed  by  the  Creeks, 
in  the  very  neighborhood  of  Charleston.  The  party  which  committed  this 
outrage  was  led  by  Mnlachty.  Notwithstiuiding,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  seeina 
to  have  taken  place,  for  numliei-s  of  each  nation  joined  the  English  immediately 
after  the  capture  of  Oswego,  by  the  French,  in  175().  The  Cherokees  are 
particularly  named,  as  having  rendered  essential  service  in  the  expedition 
against  Fort  Duquesne ;  but  a  circumstance  happened,  while  those  warriors 
were  retm-ning  home  from  that  expedition,  which  involved  them  in  an  imme- 
diate war  with  the  English,  in  whose  service  they  had  been  engaged.  Having 
lost  their  horses,  and  being  worn  out  with  toil  and  fatigue,  on  coming  to  the 
frontiers  of  Virginia,  they  picked  up  several  of  those  animals,  which  belonged 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  through  which  they  travelled.  This,  Dr.  Ram- 
say t  says,  was  the  cause  of  the  massacre  which  they  suffered  at  that  time. 
But  Mr.  Ailair,l  who  lived  then  among  the  Indians  in  those  parts,  says, 
— "  Several  companies  of  the  Cheerake,  who  joined  our  forces  under  Gen. 
Stanwiv,  at  the  ludbrtunate  Ohio,  affirmed  that  their  alienaliou  from  us  was 
because  they  were  confined  to  our  martial  arrangement,  by  unjust  suspicion  of 
them — were  very  much  contemned, — and  half  starved  at  the  main  camp  : 
their  hearts  told  them,  tiierefbre,  to  return  home,  as  freemen  and  injured  allies, 
though  without  a  supply  of  provisions.  This  they  did,  and  pinching  hunger 
forced  them  to  take  w  much  as  barely  supported  nature,  when  returning  to 
their  own  country.  In  their  journey,  the  German  inhabitants,  without  any 
provocation,  killed,  in  cool  blood,  about  40  of  their  warriors,  in  different  places 
— though  each  j)arty  was  imder  the  connriand  of  a  British  subject."  It  must 
be  remembered  that,  upon  B ruddock's  defeat,  Virginia  had  oflered  a  reward 
for  the  scalps  of  hostile  Indians.  Here,  then,  was  an  inducement  for  remoi-se- 
less  villains  to  murder,  and  it  was  impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  know  whether 
a  scal|)  were  taken  from  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  Out  of  this,  then,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  sjiying,  grew  the  excessive  calamities,  which  soon  after  distressed 
the  southern  provinces.  Forty  innocent  men,  and  friends,  too,  murdered  in 
cold  blood  by  tlie  backwoodsmen  of  Virginia,  brought  on  a  war,  which  caused 
as  much  distress  and  misery  among  tlie  paities  engaged,  as  any  since  that 
region  of  coimiry  was  planted  by  the  whites. 

At  one  jilace,  a  monster  entertained  a  party  of  Indians,  and  treated  them 
kindly,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  caused  a  gang  of  his  kindred  ruffians  to  lie 
in  ambush  where  they  were  to  pass,  and,  when  they  arrived,  barbarously  shot 
them  down  to  a  man !  The  news  was  forthwith  carried  to  the  Cherokee 
nation,  and  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  minds  of  the  warriors,  was  like  that  of 
electricity.  They  seized  their  tomahawks  and  war  clubs,  and,  but  for  the 
wisdom  of  Attakidlakuila,  would  have  murdered  several  Englishmen,  then  in 
tlieir  country  upon  some  mattere  respecting  a  ti'eaty.  As  Attakullakidla  was  a 
chief  sachem,  he  was  among  the  fii-st  apprized  of  the  murders,  and  the  design 

*  Ouconnostotah,  Ouconnostota,  Ouconnosiala,  Wijnne. — Occonostota,  Ranisiiy. — Attakul- 
lakulla  was  generally  called  the  Little  cui-peiUer. 

t  Hist.  South  Carolina,  i.  ]fi9. 

\  Hist.  Aitier,  Indians,  215.  That  the  Indians'  takinff  horses  was  no  pretext  for  the  murders, 
even  at  the  time,  appears  evident.  "As  (says  Captaui  M'Call,  i.  257.)  the  horses  in  those 
parts  ran  wild  in  the  woods,  it  was  customary,  both  among  the  Indians  and  wliite  people  on  the 
frontiers,  to  catcl  them  and  appropriate  them  to  tlieir  own  use." 
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of  vengeance.  He  therefore  goes  immedmtely  to  them,  and  informed  them  of 
their  dmiger,  and  assisted  tliem  to  secrete  themselves ;  then,  without  loss  of 
time,  he  assembled  his  wan-iors,  and  made  a  speech  to  them,  in  which  he 
inveighed,  with  great  bitterness,  against  the  murderous  English,  and  urged 
immediate  war  against  them  ;  "  and  never  (said  he)  shall  the  hatchet  be  buried, 
until  the  blood  of  our  countrymen  be  atoned  for.  Let  us  not  (he  continued)  violate 
our  faith,  or  the  laws  of  hospitality,  by  imbruing  our  hands  in  the  blood  of  those 
who  are  now  in  our  power.  They  came  to  us  in  the  confidence  of  friendship,  with 
belts  of  wampum  to  cement  a  perpetual  alliance  with  us.  Let  iw  carry  them  back 
to  their  own  settlements ;  conduct  them  safely  wUhin  their  confines,  and  then  take 
up  the  hatchet,  and  endeavor  to  exterminate  the  whole  race  of  them."  This  counsel 
was  adopted.  Before  commencing  hostilities,  however,  the  murderers  were 
demanded,  but  were  blindly  refused  tliem,  and  we  have  related  the  conse- 
quences. 

The  French,  it  was  said,  used  their  influence  to  enrage  the  Indians ;  but  if 
that  were  the  case,  we  should  not  deem  it  worth  naming,  as  it  appears  to  us 
that  nothing  more  could  be  necessary  to  inflame  them  than  the  horrid  out- 
rages of  which  we  have  spoken. 

It  appears  from  another  source,*  that  Governor  Littleton  was  met  at  Charles- 
ton by  a  deputation  of  32  Cherokee  chiefs,  among  whom  was  Ockonostota, 
who,  on  hearing  of  the  warlike  movements  at  that  place,  had  set  out  to  visit 
the  English,  and  if  possible  to  prevent  a  war  with  them.  For  although  some 
of  their  young  warriors  had  committed  several  acts  of  violence,  yet  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  were  friendly  towards  the  English,  and  desired  peace. 
But  instead  of  seizing  on  this  opportunity  of  treating  with  tlie  chiefs,  he 
insultingly  told  them,  "That  he  would  soon  be  in  their  country,  where 
he  would  let  them  know  his  demands."  Ockonostota  began  to  speak  in 
reply,  "  but  the  governor  being  determined  that  nothing  should  prevent  his 
military  expedition,  declared  he  would  hear  no  talk  he  had  to  make,  neither 
in  vindication  of  his  nation,  nor  any  proposals  with  regard  to  peace."  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  Bull  saw  the  bad  policy  of  this  step,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  hearing  what  Ockonostota,  the  Great  Warrior,  as  he  was  called, 
had  to  say,  and  settling  their  difiiculties;  but  this  good  advice  had  no  effect 
on  Littleton,  and  he  marched  from  Charleston  in  October,  a  few  days  afler 
At  a  place  of  rendezvous,  about  140  miles  from  that  place,  his  force  amounted 
to  about  1400  men.  The  chiefs,  by  order  of  the  governor,  had  marched  Avith 
the  army  to  this  place,  and,  altliough  burning  with  resentment  at  their  treatment, 
yet  they  discovered  no  signs  of  discontent.  When  the  army  was  about  to  march 
from  Congarees,  (this  being  their  place  of  rendezvous,)  the  chiefs  were  all  made 
prisoners,  and  under  guard  were  marched  to  Fort  Prince  George,  f 

Their  resentment  now  showed  itself;  "  stimg  to  the  heart  by  such  base 
treatment,"  they  cringed  in  sullen  silence,  and  we  may  suppose  that  "  they 
spent  their  time  in  concerting  plots  for  obtaining  their  liberty,  and  satisfaction 
for  the  injuries  done  them."| 

Being  now  at  Fort  Prince  George  with  his  army,  Littleton  found  himself  in 
about  the  same  repute  with  his  own  men  as  with  the  injured  Indians;  he 
therefore  concluded  not  to  carry  his  conquests  any  further  at  present,  but  to 
make  a  treaty,  and  retain  captive  Indians  enough  as  hostages  to  insure  ita 
obsei-vance.  He  therefore  sent  a  messenger  to  AttakuUakullcL,  who  was  reck- 
oned the  wisest  man  in  the  nation,  or  the  best  friend  to  the  English,  request- 
ing him  to  come  to  Fort  George.  He  immediately  came ;  and  to  show  the 
English  he  was  their  friend,  produced  a  French  prisoner  whom  he  had  just 
taken  in  an  expedition  against  that  nation,  and  whom  he  presented  to  Gov- 
ernor Littleton,  A  "congress"  was  now  (about  18  December,  17.59)  held 
with  AtiakuUakuUa,  in  which  a  long  speech,  in  which  all  the  grievances  he 
could  think  of  were  enumerated  by  the  governor ;  after  which  the  chief 
made  another,  in  which  he  promised  to  do  all  he  could  to  persuade  his  coun- 
trymen to  give  the  governor  the  satisfaction  he  demanded  ;  yet  he  said,  "  k 

•  Hewatt,  Hist.  Carolina,  ii.  216. 

t  This  fort  was  upon  the  Savannah  River,  near  the  Cherokee  town  called  Keowee. 

\  HewaU,  HisU  Carolina,  ii.  18. 
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neither  would  nor  could  be  complied  with,  as  they  had  no  coercive  authority, 
one  over  another."  He  desired  tiiat  some  of  the  cliiefs  then  confined  might 
be  liberated  to  aid  him  in  restoring  trantiuiUity ;  and  accordingly  OckonoslotOy 
FiJXoe,  chief  of  Keovvee,  and  the  head  warrior  of  Estatoe,  were  given  uj),  and 
two  Indians  were  taken  in  exchange  and  j)ut  in  irons.  Tlie  other  Cherokees 
present,  onserving  wliat  was  going  forward,  withdrew  into  the  woods,  and^f- 
tnkullakiUln,  presuming  the  business  must  end  here,  withdrew  also.  It  had  been 
premised,  or  ratlier  demanded,  in  the  governor's  speech,  that  24  Indians,  who 
were  known  to  have  killed  white  people,  should  be  given  into  his  hands  to  be 
j)ut  to  death,  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  Two  only  had  been  delivered,  and  23 
yet  remained  of  the  number  of  the  murderei's,  in  their  own  native  forests. 

As  soon  as  Littleton  knew  o^  AttakullakullcCs  departure,  he  sent  for  hiin,  and 
he  iirnnediately  retunied,^and  the  business  of  a  treaty  was  renewed,  and  ofl 
tlie  2(3  December,  175!),  it  was  signed  by 

Attakullakulla,  Otassite,  Oconnoeca,  and 

OUCONNOSTOTA,  KiTAGUSTA,  KiLLCAMiVOEEA. 

By  article  III.  of  tlie  treaty,*  it  was  agreed  that  22  chiefs,  (those  who  had 
been  treacherously  seized,)  should  remain  as  hostages,  to  ensure  the  delivery 
of  the  like  nmnber  oi'  nnirderers  to  the  English.  There  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  but  21  retained,  whose  names  we  are  able  to  give  below,  and  who, 
under  the  name  of  hostages,  were  thrown  into  a  dismal,  close  jjrison,  scarce 
large  enough  for  six  men,  where  they  remained  about  two  months,  and  were 
then  masacred,  as  in  the  secpiel  we  shall  show: — 

Chenohe,  Ousanatanah,  Tallichavm,  Tallitahe,  Q^uarrasattahe,  Connasaratah^ 
Katnetoi,  Otassite  of  Watogo,  OusanoletaJi  of  J  ore,  Kataeletah  of  Cowetche, 
Chisquatalone,  Skiag^istn  of  Sticoe,  Tanaesto,  fVohalche,  H'yejah,  Oucahchista' 
nah,  .Yicolche,  Tony,  Toatiahoi,  ShaJlishske,  anil  Chistie.  f 

Things  having  been  thus  settled,  Mr.  Littleton  returned  to  Charleston,  where 
he  was  received  like  a  conqueror,  although  what  he  had  done,  it  will  appear, 
was  worse  than  if  he  had  done  nothing.  : 

Ockonostota,  for  good  reason,  no  doubt,  entertained  a  deep-rooted  hatred 
against  Captain  Cotymore,  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  and  the  army  had  but  just 
letl  the  country,  when  it  was  found  that  he  was  hovering  about  the  garrison 
with  a  large  number  of  warriors.  But  it  was  unceitain,  for  some  time,  wheth- 
er they  intended  to  attack  the  fort,  or  whether  they  wished  to  continue  nea<- 
their  friends,  who  were  im|)risoned  in  it.  Hawever,  it  is  said,  that,  by  some 
means,  a  plan  was  concerted  between  the  Indians  without  and  those  confined 
within  the  fort,  for  surprising  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Ockonostota,  on  the  10 
February,  1760,  |)ractised  the  following  wile  to  efttict  the  object.  Having 
placed  a  j>arty  of  his  warriore  in  a  dark  cane-brake  near  at  hand,  he  sent  a 
s(|uaw  to  the  garrison  to  i'lvite  the  commander  to  coine  out,  for  he  had  some- 
thing of  importance  to  communicate  to  him.  Ca])tahi  Cotymore  im}H-udently 
went  out,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  officei-s,  and  Ockoiiostola  appeared  upon 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Savannah,  with  a  bridle  in  his  hand,  the  better  to 
conceal  iiis  intentions.  He  told  the  captain  he  was  going  to  Charleston  to 
effect  the  release  of  the  hostages,  and  requested  that  a  white  man  might 
accompany  him ;  and  that,  as  the  distance  was  great,  he  woulil  go  and  try  to 
catch  a  hoi-se.  The  captain  ])romised  him  a  guard,  and  hopefl  he  would 
succeed  in  finding  a  horse.  Ockonostota  then  quickly  turned  himself  about, 
and  swinginji  his  bridle  thrice  over  his  head,  which  was  the  signal  to  his 
nipn,  and  they  promptly  obeying  it,  about  30  guns  were  discharged  upon  the 
officers  at  the  same  moment.  Captain  Cotymore  received  a  shot  in  his  left 
breast,  from  which  he  died  in  two  or  three  days  after,  and  l»oth  the  others 
were  wounded.  I     On  recovering  the  fort,  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  the 

*  It  is  printed  at  leii^h  in  the  Uritish  Empirk,  by  Huddlestone  Wynne,  Esq.  ii.  273— 
277 ;  an  autlior  of  no  inconsiderable  merit  on  our  affairs. 

t  Several  of  lliese  22  were  of  the  number  w'no  had  been  in  England  in  1730,  and  executed 
a  treaty  with  the  king,  as  lias  been  before  slated,  and  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  names 
tibove  With  those  named  in  tlie  trcAty. 

1  "Two  Indian  women  appearwl  at  Keowee,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Mr.  Doherty 
went  out,  and  accosting  them,  asked  what  news  7     Ockono&'ota  ]oined  them,  pretending  some 
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hostagrs  in  irons.  An  Englishman,  who  laid  hold  on  one  of  them  for  that 
purpose,  was  stalihed  and  slain  ;  and,  in  the  soiiflle,  two  or  three  n)ore  were 
wounded,  and  driven  out  of  the  j)lace  of  confinement.  The  tragedy  in  the 
fort  had  now  only  connnenced  ;  the  miserahle  jwisoners  had  repelled  their 
assassins  for  the  moment,  and,  doubtless,  ho|)ed  for  deliverance  from  their 
friends  without,  who  had  now  closely  besieged  the  |)lace.  Hut,  imfortnnately 
for  these  poor  wretches,  the  fort  was  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  their  arts  jf  war, 
and  the  dastardly  whites  found  time  and  means  to  murder  their  victims,  one  by 
one,  in  a  nianner  too  Jiorrible  to  relate.*  There  were  few  j)ei-sons  among 
the  Cherokees  who  did  not  lose  a  friend  or  relation  by  this  massacre  ;  and,  as 
one  man,  the  nation  took  up  the  hatchet,  and  desolations  ijuickly  Ibllowetl. 

Mesuiwhile,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  Jlttakidlakxdln  remained  the  fast 
friend  of  tlie  whites,  and  usetl  all  his  arts  to  indu(^  his  countrymen  to  make 
I)eace.  IJut  it  was  in  vain  he  urged  them  to  consider  that  they  had  more 
than  revenged  themselves ;  they  were  determined  to  carry  all  before  them. 
AltakullakuUa  was  now  an  old  man,  and  had  become  much  attached  to  the 
English,  from  several  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  Ockonostota  was  a  stem 
warrior,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and,  like  the  renowned  Pontiac,  was  deter- 
mined to  rid  his  country  of  his  barbarous  enemies. 

The  leaders  in  every  town  seized  the  hatchet,  telling  their  followers  that  the 
s[tirits  of  murdered  brothers  were  flying  around  them,  and  calling  out  for  ven- 
geance. All  sung  the  war-song,  and,  burning  with  impatience  to  imbrue  their 
)ian<ls  in  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  rushed  down  among  innocent  and  de- 
fenceless families  on  the  frontiere  of  Carolina,  where  men,  women,  and 
children,  without  distinction,  fell  a  sjicrifice  to  their  merciless  fury.  Such 
of  the  whites  as  fled  to  the  woods,  and  escaped  the  scalpiug-knife,  perished 
with  hunger.  Evei^  day  bi-ought  fresh  accounts  to  the  capital  of  their 
ravages  and  desolations.  But,  while  the  back  settlers  impatiently  looked  to 
their  governor  for  relief,  the  small-jwx  raged  to  such  a  degi-ee  in  town,  that 
few  of  the  militia  could  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  their  distressed  families  to 
serve  the  public.  In  this  extremity,  an  express  was  sent  to  Genend  Amherst, 
the  commander-in-chief  in  America,  for  assistance,  in  terms  too  pressing  to 
be  denied.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  a  battalion  of  Highlanders,  and  four 
companies  of  RoystI  Scots,f  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Montgomery^ 
afterwards  Earl  Eglinlon,  to  emimrk  at  New  York  for  Carolina.  In  the 
mean  time,  Littleton,  having  l)een  ap}>ointed  governor  of  Jamaica,  William 
Btdl  succeeded  him ;  a  change  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  ))rovince. 

Colonel  Montgomery  arrived  in  Carolina  towanis  the  end  of  April,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  people,  who  had  taken  measures  to  coi)]>erate  with  hinj  to  the 
best  advantage ;  but,  as  the  coni^uest  of  Canada  was  the  grand  object  now, 
General  Amherst  had  ordered  Colonel  Montgomery  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  for 
tlie  relief  of  tlie  Carolinians,  and  then  to  return  to  head-quartei-s  at  Allwiny, 
without  loss  of  time;  and  we  have  scarce  an  example  in  militJiry  history, 
where  an  officer  fulfilled  his  commission  with  greater  promptitude,  lie  soon 
after  rendezvoused  at  the  Congarees;  and,  l)eing  joined  by  many  gentlemen 
of  distinction  as  volunteers,  l)esides  the  princi|ml  strength  of  the  country,  he 
marched  for  the  heart  of  the  Cherokee  country.  Alter  rea<-liiug  a  place 
called  Twelve  Mile  River,  he  encam|)ed  upon  advantsigeous  ground,  and 
marched  with  a  party  to  surprise  Estatoe,  about  20  miles  li-om  his  camp.  In 
the  way,  he  took  Little  Keowee,  and  put  every  man  to  the  swonl.  Estatoe 
«e  found  abandoned,  except  by  a  few  that  coulil  not  escarp,  and  it  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  as  was  Sugar  To\vn,  and  every  other  settlement  in  the 
lower  nation.     About  GO  Indians  were  killed,  and  40  taken  ])risonei-s ;  hut  the 

matters  of  business  ;  he  drew  from  the  fort  several  of  the  officers  lo  converse  witli  ihein."— 
IliiywoodT*  Hist.  Tennessee,  30. 

*  "  A  bottle  of  poison  was  found  with  one  of  the  dead  hoslao^es,  prohaMv  intended  lo  be 
dropped  into  tlie  well ;  and  several  tomahawks  were  found  liurieu  in  the  earth."  Haipootid, 
Hist.  Tennessee,  30. — Aivy  stories  would  gain  credence  anion^  the  whites,  wliich  went  lo 
make  the  Indians  as  bad  as  themselves.  Whether  the  boiilo  spoken  of  ronlaiiied  poison, 
may  be  questioned  ;  and,  if  it  did,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  bidians  knew 
any  thine;  about  it. 

\  I  am  followiiifi^  Heiralt.  but  the  Anmiod  Rfgister,  iii.  62,  says,  "a  regiment  of  Highland 
»rs   a  battalion  of  Royal  Amcricaus,  a  botly  of  grenadiers,"  <tc. 
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warriors  liad  generally  escaped  to  the  mountains  and  deserts.  Thus  fiu  the 
ramp.tign  hii<l  [)een  pros[)erous  with  the  whites,  but  throe  or  liiur  lueu  )  u\  ing 
heoji  killed  ;  but  it  had  no  other  effect  upon  the  Indians  tlian  to  iucrei/ j  tlieir 
rage. 

Meanwiiile,  Fort  Prince  George  had  been  closely  invested,  mik'  Colonel 
Montgoiiien/  marched  to  its  relief.  From  this  place,  two  friendly  chiefs 
were  ilespatclied  to  the  middle  settlements,  to  offer  |)eace  to  the  people  there, 
and  ordei-s  were  sent  to  those  in  connnand  at  Fort  Loudon,  to  use  meana 
to  bring  about  an  acconunodation  with  the  Upper  Towns ;  but  the  Indiana 
would  not  hear  to  any  terms,  and  Colonel  Montgomery  was  constrained  to 
march  again  to  find  the  enemy.  He  had  now  the  most  difficult  part  of  his 
service  to  perforui.  The  country  through  which  he  had  to  march  was 
covered  by  dark  thickets,  numerous  deep  ravines,  and  high  river  banks; 
where  a  small  number  of  men  might  distress  and  wear  out  the  best  a|)pointed 
army. 

Having  arrived  within  five  miles  of  Etchoe,  the  nearest  town  of  the  middle 
settlements,  the  artny  was  attacked  on  the  27  June,  in  a  most  advantageous 
place  for  the  attacking  party.  It  was  a  low  valley,  in  which  the  bushes  were 
so  thick,  that  the  sohhers  could  see  scarcely  three  yards  l)efoi"e  them;  and  in 
the  bottom  of  this  valley  ffowed  a  muddy  river,  with  steep  clay  banks. 
Through  this  place  the  army  must  march.  Rightly  judging  the  enemy  had 
not  omitted  so  important  a  pass.  Colonel  Montgomtry  ordered  out  a  company 
of  rangei*s,  under  Captain  Morrison,  to  enter  the  ravine  and  make  discovery. 
No  sooner  had  he  entered  it,  but  tlie  fierce  war-whoop  was  raised,  and  the 
Indians  darted  from  covert  to  covert,  at  the  same  time  firing  u])on  the  whites. 
Captain  Morrison  was  immediately  shot  down,  and  his  men  closely  engaged  ; 
but,  being  without  delay  supported  by  the  infantry  and  grenadiei-s,  they  were 
able  to  maintain  their  ground,  and  the  battle  became  bbstinate ;  nor  coidd  the 
Indians  be  dislodged,  until  near  an  hour  of  hard  fighting.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Royal  Scots  took  [)ossession  of  a  place  between  the  Indians  and  a  rising 
ground  on  tlieir  right,  while  the  Highlanders  sustained  the  light  infiuitiy  an(l 
grenadiers  on  the  left.  As  the  lell  became  too  warm  for  them,  and  not  well 
understanding  the  position  of  the  Royal  Scots,  the  Indians,  in  their  retreat, 
fell  ill  with  them,  and  were  sharply  encountered;  but  they  soon  effected  their 
retreat  to  a  hill,  and  could  no  more  be  brought  to  action.  In  this  fight,  l)G  of 
the  whites  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  20  were  of  the  former  num- 
ber.    Of  the  Cherokees,  40  were  said  to  have  l)een  killed. 

The  Indians  had  now  been  driven  from  one  ravine,  with  a  small  loss;  but 
Colonel  Montgomery  was  in  no  condition  to  pursue  his  advantage  farther,  and 
he  therefore,  after  destroying  so  much  of  his  |)rovisions  as  would  afford 
horses  for  the  wounded,  began  his  retreat  out  of  the  Indian  country,  and,  in 
obedience  to  his  commission,  soon  after  returned  to  New  York  ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  leaving  400  men  for  the  security  of  the  province.  Rut  it  was 
Boon  seen,  that  what  had  yet  been  done  only  increased  the  rage  of  the 
Indians,  and  their  depredation  continued  at  the  very  heels  of  the  retreating 
army.  They  immediately  cut  off  all  communication  with  Fort  Loudon, 
which  was  garrisoned  with  200  men.*  Ockonoslota,  with  his  numerous 
warrioi-s,  kejit  strict  watch,  insomuch  that  there  was  no  means  of  escape.  At 
length,  the  garrison  iiaving  miserably  subsisted,  for  some  time,  upon  poor 
famished  lioi-ses,  dogs,  &c.,  many  of  them  became  resolved  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  power  of  the  Indians,  wishing  rather  to  die  by  their  hands, 
than  miserably  to  |)erish  within  their  fortress.  Captain  Sieuart,  an  officer 
among  them,  was  well  known  to  the  Indians,  and  posspssed  great  address  and 
sagacity.  He  resolved,  at  this  crisis,  to  repair  to  Chote,  the  residence  of 
Ockonostota,  and  make  overtures  for  the  surrender  of,  the  garrison.  He, 
accordingly,  effected  his  object,  and  returned  with  articles  of  caiiitiilation 
agreed  iijion.  Resides  the  names  of  Ockonostota  and  Paul  Demert,  the 
comiiiiuuler  of  the  garrison,  the  name  of  another  chief  was  to  the  articles, 
called  Cunigacatgoae.     The  articles  stij)nlated,  that  the  garrison  should  march 

*  'I'he  Cliorokees  were  now  siipjioscd  lo  number  3000  warriors,  and  it  was  daily  exjiecta^ 
Ibai  the  Cbocktnws  were  about  lo  join  Ihem. 

32* 
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out  with  tlieir  arms  and  dnims,  each  soldier  having  as  much  powder  and  bal 
as  his  officers  should  think  necessary,  and  that  tliey  should  march  fc;  Virginia 
unmolested. 

Acconlingly,  on  7  August,  1760,  the  English  took  up  their  march  for  Fort 
Prince  George.  They  had  i)roceeded  but  aliout  15  miles,  when  they  encamp- 
ed, for  the  nigiit,  upon  a  small  jilain  near  Taliquo.  They  were  accompanied 
thus  far  by  Ockonostota  hi  person,  and  many  others,  in  a  friendly  manner, 
but  at  night  they  withdj-ew  without  giving  any  notice.  The  army  was  not 
molested  during  the  night,  but,  at  dawn  of  day,  a  sentinel  came  running  into 
camp  with  the  information  that  a  host  of  Indians  were  creeping  up  to  sun'ound 
them.  Captain  Dernere  had  scarce  time  to  rally,  before  the  Indians  broke  into 
his  camp  with  great  fury.  The  poor  emaciated  soldiers  made  but  feeble 
resistance.  Thirty  of  their  number  fell  in  the  first  onset,  among  whom  was 
their  captain.  Those  that  were  able,  endeavored  to  save  themselves  by  flight, 
and  others  surrendered  themselves  upon  the  place.  This  massacre,  it  will  not 
be  forgotten,  was  in  retaliation  for  that  of  the  hostages  already  related.  Among 
tlie  prisoners  was  Captain  Steuart.  They  were  conducted  to  Fort  Loudon, 
which  now  became  Ockonostota! s  head-quarters. 

^ttakullaktUla,  learning  that  his  friend  Steiiart  was  among  the  captives,  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  Fort  Loudon,  where  he  ransoi^ied  hiin  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  property  he  could  command,  and  took  care  of  him  with  tiie  gi'eatest 
^nderness  and  affection. 

The  restless  Ockonostota  next  resolved  to  invest  Fort  Prince  George.  He 
was  induced  to  undertake  that  project,  as  fortune  had  thrown  in  his  way  some 
of  the  means  for  such  an  imdertaking,  hitherto  beyond  his  reach.  Before 
abdicating  Fort  Loudon,  the  English  had  hid  in  the  ground  several  bags  of 
powder.  This  his  men  had  foimd.  Several  cannon  liad  also  been  left  behind, 
and  he  designed  to  force  his  English  prisoners  to  get  them  through  the  woods, 
and  manjige  them  in  the  attack  upon  Fort  Prince  George.  But  Jtttakvlla' 
kuUa  defeated  these  operations,  by  assisting  Captain  Steuart  to  escajjc.  He 
even  accompanied  him  to  tlie  English  settlements,  and  returned  loaded  with 
|)resenLs. 

The  French  were  said  to  have  had  their  emissaries  busily  employed  in  spir- 
iting on  the  Indians.  One,  named  Lewis  Laiinac,  an  oflicer,  is  particularly 
mentioned.  He  persuaded  them  that  the  English  had  nothing  less  in  view 
than  their  total  extermination,  and,  furnishing  them  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, ur^ed  them  to  war.  At  a  great  council  of  the  nation,  after  brandishing 
his  hatchet,  he  stnick  it  into  a  log  of  wood,  calluig  out,  "  HTio  is  the  man  that 
iciU  take  this  up  for  the  kinfr  of  France  ?  " 

SALOUE  or  Silouee,  a  young  warrior  of  Estatoe,  instantly  laid  hold  of  it, 
and  cried  out,  "  /  am  for  toar.  The  spirits  of  our  brothers  who  have  been  slain, 
Btill  call  u|)on  us  to  avenge  their  death.  He  is  no  l)etter  than  a  woman  that 
refuses  to  follow  me."  Others  were  not  wanting  to  follow  his  example,  and 
the  waj-  continued. 

Silbiiee  was  a  Cherokee  chief,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  illus- 
trate the  observation  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  that  the  Indian  "is  affectionate 
to  his  children,  careful  of  them,  and  indulgent  in  the  extreme ;  that  his  affec- 
tions comprehend  his  other  connections,  weakening,  as  with  us,  from  circle  to 
circle,  as  they  recede  from  the  centre  ;  tliat  his  friendships  are  strong  and 
faithful  to  the  uttennost  extremity."  "A  remarkable  instance  of  this  apjjeared 
in  the  case  of  the  late  Col.  Byrd,*  who  was  sent  to  the  Cherokee  nation  tc 
transact  some  business  with  them.  It  bap|)ened  that  some  of  our  disorderly 
people  had  just  killed  one  or  two  of  that  nation.  It  was  therefore  proposed 
in  the  council  of  the  Cherokees,  that  Col.  Bi/rd  should  be  ])ut  to  death,  in 
revenge  for  the  loss  of  their  countrymen.  Among  tliem  was  a  chief  called 
Silbuee,  who,  on  some  former  occasion,  had  contracted  an  acquaintance  and 
friendship  with  Col.  Br/rd.  He  came  to  him  every  night  in  his  tent,  and  told 
tiim  not  to  be  afraid,  they  should  not  kill  him.    After  many  days'  delil)eration, 

*'  Perhaps  (lie  same  mentioned  by  Oldmixon,  (i.  283,)  who.  in  speaking  of  ihe  Indian  pow- 
wows,  says,  "  one  verj-  lalely  conjured  a  shower  of  rain  for  Col.  liyrcPs  plantation  in  lime  of 
drouth,  for  two  Iwules  of  rum ;"  and  our  author  says  he  should  not  have  l>eiieved,  had  he  nol 
jbund  it  in  an  author  who  was  on  the  spot ! 
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nowpver.  the  determination  was,  contrary  to  SUbtiee's  expectation,  that  Byra 
sliotilil  be  i)iit  to  death,  and  soine  warriors  were  despatched  as  executionem 
Silirtiee  attended  them  ;  and  wlien  they  entered  the  tent,  he  tlirew  himself 
between  them  and  Byrd,  and  siiid  to  tlie  warrioi-s,  ^  This  man  is  my  friend . 
he/ore  you  gel  at  him  you  must  kill  me ! '  On  wliich  they  returned,  and  the  coun- 
cil respected  the  principle  so  nuich,  as  to  recede  from  their  determination." 

A  more  impolitic  and  barbarous  measure,  jierhaps,  never  entered  the  heart 
of  man,  than  that  of  offering  a  reward  for  human  scalps.  This  was  done  by 
Virginia,  as  we  have  liefore  related.  It  is  true  the  government  of  Virginia  was 
not  alone  in  this  criminal  business,  but  that  betters  not  her  case.  The  door  of 
enormity  Iteing  thus  opened,  it  was  easy  to  have  foreseen,  that  many  men  upor 
tlie  frontiers,  "  of  bad  lives  and  worse  ])rinciples,"  says  an  intelligent  writer,* 
stood  ready  to  step  in.  As  the  event  proved,  many  friendly  Indians  were 
murdered,  and  the  government  defrauded.  It  was  at  tlie  news  of  a  murder  of 
this  description  that  Colonel  Byrd  was  seized. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  country,  that  a  second  aj)f)lication  was  made 
to  General  Amherst  for  aid,  and  he  promjjtly  aftbrded  it.  Colonel  James  Grant 
arrived  there  early  ui  17GI,  and  not  long  ailer  took  the  field  with  a  force  of 
English  and  Indians,  amoimting  to  alx)ut  2(500  men.f  He  travei-sed  the  Cher- 
okee country,  and  subdued  that  jjeople  in  a  hard-fought  battle,  near  the  same 
})lace  where  Colonel  Montgomery  was  attacked  the  year  before.  It  lasted 
about  three  hours,  in  which  about  GO  whites  were  killed  and  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  Lidians  was  imknown.  Colonel  Grant  ordered  his  dead  to  be  sunk 
in  the  river,  that  the  Indians  might  not  find  them,  to  practise  upon  them  their 
barbarities.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  destruction  of  their  towns,  15  in  num- 
ber, which  he  accom|)li.shed  without  molestation. |  Peace  was  at  Uist  effected 
by  the  mediation  of  Attakxdlakidla.  This  chief's  residence  was  ui)on  the 
Tennessee  or  Cherokee  River,  at  what  was  called  the  Overhill  Toivns.  In  1773, 
when  the  learned  traveller,  Bartram,  travelled  into  tlie  Cherokee  country,  he 
met  the  old  chief  on  his  way  to  Charleston  ;  of  which  circmristance  he  sjjeaka 
tlnis  in  his  Travels: — "Soon  after  crossing  this  large  branch  of  the  Tanase,  1 
observed  descending  the  heights,  at  some  distance,  a  company  of  Indians,  all 
well  mounted  on  horseback.  They  came  rai)idly  forward  ;  on  their  nearer 
up])roach,  I  observed  a  chief  at  the  head  of  the  caravan,  and  apprehending  him 
to  be  the  Little-carpe7iter,  emperor  or  grand  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  as  they 
came  up,  I  turned  off  from  the  path  to  make  way,  in  token  of  respect,  which 
compliment  was  accepted,  and  gratefully  and  magnanimously  returned  ;  fur 
his  highness,  with  a  gracious  and  cheerful  smile,  came  up  to  me,  and  clapping 
his  hand  on  his  breast,  offered  it  to  me,  saying,  I  am  Ata-cul-cidla,  and  heartily 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  it ;  I  answered,  that  the  good 
spirit  who  goes  before  me  spoke  to  me,  and  said,  that  is  the  great  Aln-ciU-ctdla" 
Mr.  Bartram  added,  that  he  was  of  Pennsylvania,  and  though  that  was  a  great 
way  off,  yet  the  name  of  Attakvllakulla  was  dear  to  his  white  brothers  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  chief  then  asked  him  if  he  came  directly  from  Charleston, 
and  if  his  friend  ^^John  Stewart  were  well."  Mr.  Bartram  said  he  saw  him 
lately,  and  that  he  was  well.  This  was,  probably,  the  same  ])erson  whom 
Attakidlakulla  had  assisted  to  make  an  escay)e,  as  we  have  just  related. 

In  carrying  out  the  history  of  the  two  chiefs,  Attakidlakidla  and  Ocko7iostota, 
we  have  omittetl  to  notice  Chlucco,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Long- 
icarrior,  king  or  mico  of  the  Seminoles.  He  went  out  with  Colonel  Monlgo7n- 
ery,  and  rendered  him  essential  service  in  his  unsuccessfid  expedition,  of  which 
V,  e  have  s|)oken.  A  large  band  of  Creeks  accompanied  him,  and  there  is  but 
little  doubt,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him  and  his  warriors,  few  of  the  English 
would  have  returned  to  their  friends.  But,  as  usual,  the  English  leader,  in  his 
time,  had  all  the  honor  of  successfully  encountering  many  difficulties,  and 
returning  with  his  own  life  and  many  of  his  men's.  It  was  by  the  aid  of 
Chlucco,  that  the  army  escaped  ambush  after  ambush,  destroyed  many  of  the 
Cherokee  villages,  and  finally  his  warrioi-s  covered  its  retreat  out  of  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  countries  through  which  an  army  could  pass.  Long-wamor 
tvas  what  the  New  England  Indians  termed  a  great  powwow.    That  he  waa 

*  Doctor  Bttrnaby.  f  HetcalU  X  Anmial  Register,  iv.  58  -,  Heicatt,  ii.  248 — 51 
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a.  man  posspssinjr  a  good  mind,  may  Ihirly  l»c  inforred  from  liis  alii'ity  td 
withstand  tlie  ti'iiiptaliori  of  intf>xifatin<r  iif|noi"s.  He  liml  been  i<no\vn  to 
remain  wilier,  wlien  all  liis  triUe,  and  many  whites  among  them,  li.nl  all  be«n 
wallowing  in  the  mire  of  <lnnikenness  together.  In  the  year  J77.'},  at  the 
head  of  about  40  warriors,  he  marrheil  against  the  Chocktaws  of  West  Flor- 
ida. What  was  tlie  issue  of  this  expedition  we  liave  not  learned.  We  may 
liave  again  occasion  to  notice  Chlucco. 


Hitt 


CHAPTER  V. 

Moj»CACUTAPE,  f/ie  Yazoo — Karrative  of  his  adtentures  to  the  Pacifc  Ocean — Grand- 
sun,  rhirf  of  the  Ktitrhfz — Receives  irreiit  injustice  from  the  French — Concerts  their 
destruction — 700  French  are  nit  off — JVar  with  them — The  jVntchrz  ilrstroycd  in  their 
turn — Gkkat-M(»ktar — M'Gii.livrav — His  birth  and  education — I'^isits  jVew  York 
— Troubles  of  his  tuition — His  death — Tamk-king — Mad-dog. 

MONCACUTAPE  was  a  Yazoo,  whose  n.ime  signified,  in  the  Jangnage  of 
that  nation,  killer  of  pain  mid  fati^iie.  How  well  he  deserved  this  name,  the 
sequel  will  unfold.  He  was  well  known  to  the  historian  Du  Pratz,  about 
17(50,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  singidar  good  intelligence,  that  that  tmveller 
was  able  to  add  much  valuable  information  to  his  work.  "This  man  (says 
Du  Pratz*)  w;is  remarkable  for  his  sttiid  understanding  and  elevation  of 
sentiment;  and  I  may  justly  compare  him  to  those  fii-st  Greeks,  who  travelled 
chiefly  into  the  east,  to  examine  the  mannei-s  and  crstoms  of  different  nations, 
and  to  coriununicate  to  their  fellow  citizens,  upon  their  return,  the  knowledge 
which  they  had  accpiired."  He  wjis  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  tlie 
Jnttrprder,  as  he  coidd  connnunicate  with  sevend  other  nations,  having  gaine<l 
a  knowleilge  of  their  languages.  Monsieur  Du  Pratz  used  great  endeavora 
among  the  nations  upon  the  IVIississippi,  to  learn  their  origin,  or  from  whence 
they  came  ;  and  observes  concerning  it,  "All  that  I  could  learn  liom  them 
was,  that  they  came  from  between  the  north  and  the  sun-setting ;  and  this 
account  they  uniformly  adhere  to,  whenever  they  give  any  account  of  their 
origin."  This  was  unsjitisfjictory  to  him,  and  in  his  exertions  to  find  some  one 
that  coidd  inform  him  better,  he  met  with  MoncactUape.  The  following  is  the 
result  of  his  conununications  in  his  own  words: — 

"I  had  lost  my  wife,  and  all  the  children  whom  1  had  by  her,  when  I 
undertook  my  journey  towards  the  sun-rising.  1  set  out  from  my  village 
contniry  to  the  incliniition  of  all  my  relations,  and  w«;nl  firet  to  the  Chicasaws, 
our  friends  and  neighbors.  I  continued  among  them  several  days,  to  iidbrm 
myself  whether  they  knew  whence  we  all  came,  or,  at  lesist,  whence  they 
themselves  came  ;  they,  who  were  our  eklers ;  since  from  them  came  the 
language  of  the  country.  As  they  could  not  inform  me,  I  proceeded  on  my 
journey.  I  reached  the  country  of  the  Clmouanous,  and  afterwards  went  tip 
the  Wabash,  or  Ohio,  near  to  its  source,  which  is  in  the  country  of  the  irocpiois, 
or  Five  Nations.  1  lefl;  them,  however,  towards  the  north  ;  and,  (hiring  the 
winter,  which,  in  that  countiy,  is  very  severe  and  very  long,  I  lived  in  a  village 
of  the  Albena(|uis,  where  I  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  a  man  somewhat 
older  than  myself,  who  promised  to  conduct  me,  the  following  s|iring,  to  the 
great  water.  Accor<lingly,  when  the  snows  were  melted,  and  the  weather  Avaa 
settleil,  we  proceeded  eastward,  and,  after  several  days'  journey,  1  at  length 
sjiw  the  great  water,  which  filled  me  with  such  joy  and  admiration,  that  I 
could  not  s|teak.  Night  drawing  on,  we  took  up  our  lodging  on  a  high  bank 
aI)ove  the  water,  which  was  s<»rely  vexed  by  *iie  wind,  and  made  so  great  a 
noise  that  I  could  not  sleep.  Next  flay,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  water 
filled  me  with  great  apj)rehension  ;  but  my  companion  quieted  my  fears,  by 
WBuring  me  that  the  water  observed  certain  bounds,  both  in  advancing  iuid 
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reliriiijr.  Haviiif:  satisfied  our  <'iiii<)sity  in  viowiiig  tin;  ^reat  water,  we  returned 
to  tli(!  villafio  of  tlu;  AlM'iiatiuis,  where  I  (■oiitimied  tlie  following  winter;  and, 
after  tiie  .<iiows  were  melted,  my  companion  and  I  went  and  viewed  the  great  fall 
of  the  Kiver  St.  I,awrence,al  Niagara,  which  was  distant  from  the  village  severa 
days' journey.  The  view  of  this  great  fall,  at  fii-st,  made  my  hair  stand  on  end, 
and  my  heart  almost  leaj)  out  of  its  place;  hut  afterwards,  l)efr)re  I  left  it,  I 
had  the  courage  to  walk  under  it.  Next  day,  we-took  the  siioitest  road  to  the 
Ohio,  and  my  companion  and  I,  cutting  down  a  ti-ee  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ave  li)nned  it  into  a  pettiaugre,  which  served  to  conduct  me  down  the  Ohio 
and  the  iMississip])i,  after  which,  with  much  difficulty,  1  went  up  our  small 
ri*'er,  and  at  Iciigtii  arrived  safe  among  my  relations,  who  were  rejoiced  to  see 
nie  in  good  health. — 'I'his  journey,  instead  of  satisfying,  oidy  served  to  excite 
my  curiosity.  Our  old  men,  for  several  yeaj-s,  had  told  me  that  tlie  ancient 
speech  informed  them  that  tlie  red  men  of  the  north  came  originally  much 
higher  and  nnieh  fartiier  than  tlie  source  of  tiie  River  Missouri  ;  and,  as  I  had 
longed  to  see,  with  my  own  eyes,  the  land  from  whence  oin-  fii-st  fathei-s  came, 
I  took  my  j)recautions  for  my  journey  westwards.  Having  provided  a  small 
(luantity  of  corn,  I  |)roceeded  up  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  River  Mississippi, 
till  i  came  to  the  Ohio.  1  went  up  along  the  bank  of  this  last  river,  about  the 
l<)urth  part  of  a  day's  joinniey,  that  I  might  be  able  to  cross  it  witiiout  being 
carried  into  the  Missi.ssippi.  There  I  formed  a  cajeux,  or  raft  of  canes,  by  the 
assistance  of  which  1  passed  over  the  river;  and  next  ilay  meeting  with  a  herd 
oi'  butValoes  in  the  meadows,  I  killed  a  fat  one,  and  took  from  it  tiie  fillets,  the 
bunch,  and  the  tongue.  Soon  alter,  I  arrived  among  the  Tamaroas,  a  village 
of  the  nation  of  the  Illinois,  where  I  rested  several  days,  and  then  |)roceede(l 
.northwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  which,  after  it  enters  the  great  river, 
runs  for  a  coiisideralde  time  without  intermixing  its  muddy  waters  with  the 
clear  stream  of  the  other.  Having  crossed  the  Mississippi,  I  went  tip  the 
Missouri,  along  its  northern  baid<,  and,  after  several  days'  journoy,  1  arrived  at 
the  nation  of  the  jMissouris,  wliere  1  staid  a  long  time  to  learn  the  language 
that  is  spoken  beyond  them.  In  going  along  the  Alissouri,  I  passed  tluougli 
meadows  a  whole  day's  journey  in  length,  which  were  quite  covered  with 
buftiiloes. 

"  When  the  cold  was  pa.st,  and  the  snows  were  tnelted,  I  continued  iny  jour- 
ney up  along  the  Missouri,  till  I  came  to  the  nation  of  the  west,  or  the  Canzas. 
Afterwards,  in  consequence  of  directions  from  them,  1  proceeiled  in  the  same 
coinse  near  30  days,  and  at  length  I  met  with  some  of  the  nation  of  the  Otter.><, 
who  were  hunting  in  that  neighborhood,  and  were  surpri.sed  to  see  me  alone. 
I  continueil  with  the  hunters  two  or  tin-ee  days,  and  then  accompanied  one  of 
them  and  his  wife,  who  was  near  her  time  of  lying  in,  to  their  village,  which 
Jay  far  oft' l)etwixt  the  north  and  west.  We  contimied  our  jomiiey  along  the 
Missouri  for  nine  days,  and  then  we  marched  directly  northwards  for  five 
days  more,  wiien  we  came  to  the  fitie  river,  which  runs  westward  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  tiiat  of  the  Missouri.  AVe  ])roceeded  down  this  river  a  whole 
day,  anil  then  arrived  at  the  village  of  the  Otters,  who  received  me  with  as 
much  kindness  as  if  I  had  been  of  their  own  nation.  A  few  days  after,  I 
joined  a  |)arty  of  the  Otters,  who  were  going  to  carry  a  calumet  of  peace  to  a 
nation  beyond  them,  and  we  embarked  in  a  pettiaugre,  and  went  down  tlie 
river  for  18  days,  landing  now  and  then  to  supply  ourselves  witli  jirovisions. 
When  I  arrived  at  tiie  nation  who  were  at  peace  witli  the  Otters,  I  staid  witii 
tliem  till  the  cold  was  ])asse(I,  tiiat  I  might  learn  tiieir  language,  whicli  was 
common  to  most  of  the  nations  that  lived  lieyond  tliem. 

"Tiie  coid  was  tiardiy  gone,  wiien  i  again  emtmrKed  on  the  fine  river,  and 
in  my  course  I. met  witli  several  nations,  with  wliom  I  generally  staid  liiit  one 
night,  till  I  arrived  at  the  nation  tiiat  is  l)Ut  one  day's  journey  from  tlie  great 
Avater  on  the  west.  This  nation  live  in  the  woods  aljout  tiie  distance  of  a 
league  from  the  river,  from  their  apprehension  of  bearded  men,  wlio  come 
upon  their  coasts  in  floating  villages,  and  carry  off*  their  ciiildren  to  make 
slaves  of  them.  These  men  were  described  to  be  white,  Avitii  long  black 
beards  that  came  down  to  their  l)reast  ;  tiiey  were  tiiick  and  short,  iiad  largo 
heads,  wiiicli  were  covered  with  clotii ;  they  were  always  dressed,  even  in  tlie 
greatest  lieats  ;  their  clotlies  fell  down  to  tiie  tniddle  of  their  legs,  which,  witli 
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tlieir  feet,  were  covered  with  red  or  yellow  sttiff.  Their  arms  made  a  great 
fire  and  a  great  noise;  and  when  they  saw  tlioniselves  outniuiiiiered  l)y  red 
men,  tliey  retired  on  board  their  large  pettiaugre,  their  ntnrdjer  sometimes 
amounting  to  thirty,  but  never  more. 

"Those  strangei-s  came  from  the  siin-setting,  in  search  of  a  yellow  stinking 
wood,  which  dyes  a  fine  yellow  color;  but  the  people  of  this  nation,  that  they 
might  not  l)e  tempted  to  visit  them,  had  destroyed  all  those  kind  of  trees. 
Two  other  nations  in  their  neighborhood,  however,  having  no  other  wood, 
coidd  not  destroy  the  trees,  and  were  still  visited  by  the  strangei-s;  and  being 
greatly  incommoded  by  thejn,  had  invited  their  allies  to  assist  them  in  making 
an  attack  upon  them,  the  next  time  they  should  return.  The  following  sum- 
mer I  accordingly  joined  in  this  exjwdition,  and,  after  travelling  five  longdaj's' 
journey,  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  bearded  men  usually  landed,  where 
we  waited  seventeen  days  for  titeir  arrival.  The  red  men,  by  my  advice, 
place<l  themselves  in  ambuscade  to  surprise  the  strangers,  and  accordingly 
when  they  landed  to  cut  the  wood,  we  were  so  successful  as  to  kill  eleven  of 
them,  the  rest  immediately  escaping  on  board  two  large  pettiaugres,  and  flying 
westward  ujion  the  great  water. 

"  Upon  examining  those  whom  we  liad  killed,  we  found  them  much  smaller 
than  ourselves,  and  very  white;  they  had  a  large  head,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  crown  the  hair  was  very  long;  their  head  was  wrapt  in  a  great  many  folds 
of  stufl^,  and  their  clothes  seemed  to  be  made  neither  of  wool  nor  silk  ;  they 
were  veiy  soft,  and  of  difterent  coloi-s.  Two  only,  of  the  eleven  wlio  were 
slain,  ha(l  fire-arms,  with  powder  and  ball.  1  ti'ied  their  pieces,  and  fotjnd 
tliat  they  were  much  heavier  tiiaii  yours,  and  did  not  kill  at  so  great  a 
distance. 

"After  this  expedition,  I  thought  of  nothing  but  proceeding  on  my  journey, 
and,  with  that  design,  I  let  the  red  men  return  home,  and  Joined  myself  to 
those  who  inhabited  more  westward  on  the  coast,  with  whom  I  travellefl 
along  the  shore  of  the  great  water,  which  l)ends  directly  betwixt  the  north 
and  the  sun-setting.  When  I  arrived  at  the  villages  of  my  fellow-travellers, 
where  I  found  the  days  very  long,  and  the  nights  very  short,  I  was  advised  by 
the  old  men  to  give  over  all  thoughts  of  continuing  my  journey.  They  told 
me  that  the  land  extended  still  a  long  way  in  a  direction  between  the  north 
and  sun-setting,  after  which  it  ran  directly  west,  and  at  length  was  cut  by  the 
great  water  from  north  to  south.  One  of  them  added,  that,  when  lie  was 
young,  he  knew  a  very  old  man  who  had  seen  that  distant  land  before  it  was 
eat  away  by  the  great  water,  and  that  when  the  great  water  was  low,  many 
rocks  still  appeared  in  those  parts.  Finding  it,  therefore,  impracticable  to 
proceed  much  further,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  the  want 
of  game,  1  returned  by  the  same  route  by  which  1  had  set  out;  and,  re<lucing 
ujy  whole  travels  westward  to  days'  jouaieys,  1  com])ute  that  they  would 
have  employed  me  3()  tnoons;  but,  on  accoimt  of  my  frequent  delays,  it  was 
five  years  before  I  returned  to  my  relations  among  the  Yazoos." 

Thus  ends  the  narrative  of  the  famous  traveller  Moncachtape,  Aviiich  seems 
to  have  satisficti  Du  Prcdz,  that  the  In«lians  came  from  tlie  continent  of  Asia, 
by  way  of  Behring's  Straits.  An<i  he  soon  after  left  him,  and  returned  to  Iris 
own  country.  It  would  have  been  gratifying,  could  we  have  known  more  of 
the  history  of  this  very  intelligent  man.  The  same  author  brings  also  to  our 
knowledge  a  chief  called 

GRAND-SUN,  chief  of  the  Natchez.  Although  Suv  was  a  common  name 
for  all  chiefs  of  that  nation,  this  chief  was  i)articidarly  distinguished  in  the  first 
war  with  the  French,  which  exhibits  the  compass  ofoiu"  inibrniMrion  eoneern- 
iiig  him,  and  which  we  juirpose  here  to  sketch.  He  was  brother  to  the  great 
warrior,  known  to  the  French  by  llie  name  of  Stung-sf.rpf..\t,  and  like  him 
was  a  friend  to  the  whites,  until  the  haughty,  overbearing  disposition  of  one 
man  brought  destruction  and  ruin  on  their  whole  colony.  This  affair  took 
place  in  the  year  1729.  The  residence  of  the  Grand-sun  was  near  tlie  French 
post  of  Natchez,  wlu-re  he  hfid  a  beatitiful  village  called  the  White  ^pple.  M. 
dt  Ckopnii  had  been  reinstated  in  the  command  of  the  post,  whence  he  was 
for  a  time  removed  by  reason  of  misconduct,  and  his  abominable  injustice  to 
the  Indians  became  more  conspicuous  alterwtu-ils  than  before.     To  gratify  liia 
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pride  and  avarice,  lie  had  projected  the  building  of  an  elegant  village,  and 
none  appeared  to  suit  his  purpose  so  well  as  the  White  .\|)|)!e  of  the  Grand- 
sun.  He  sent  for  the  chief  to  his  fort,  and  unhesitatingly  told  him  that  his 
village  must  be  inunediately  given  U|)  to  him,  for  he  had  resolved  to  erect  one 
a  league  square  upon  the  same  ground,  and  that  he  must  remove  elsewhere. 
Tiie  great  chief  sliHed  his  surprise,  and  modestly  replied,  "That  his  ancestors 
had  lived  in  that  village  for  as  many  years  as  there  were  hairs  in  his  douljle 
cue,  and,  therefore,  it  was  good  that  they  shoidd  continue  there  still."  When 
this  was  interpreted  to  the  commandant,  he  showed  himself  in  a  rage,  and 
threatened  the  chief,  that,  unless  he  moved  from  his  village  speedily,  he 
would  have  catise  of  repentance.  Grmul-sun  letl  the  fort,  and  said  he  would 
assemhie  his  counsellors,  and  hold  a  talk  u))on  it. 

Jn  this  council,  which  actually  iu;seml)led,  it  was  proposed  to  lay  l)eforethe 
conunandant  their  hfird  situation,  if  they  should  he  obliged  to  aban<lon  their 
corn,  which  then  was  just  beginning  to  shoot  from  the  ground,  and  many 
other  articles  on  which  they  were  to  depend  for  subsistence.  But,  on  urging 
these  strong  reasons,  they  met  ordy  with  abuse,  aiui  a  more  peremptory  order 
to  remove  inunediately.  This  the  Gr'arul-snn  reported  to  the  council,  and 
they  sjiw  all  was  lost,  unless,  by  some  sti*atagem,  they  should  rid  themselves 
of  the  tyrant  Chopaii,  whi(;h  w.'us  their  final  decision.  The  secret  was  con- 
fided to  none  but  the  ohl  men.  To  gain  time,  an  oflTer  was  to  be  made  to  th« 
avaricious  commandant,  of  tribute,  in  case  he  would  permit  them  to  remaiu 
on  their  land  until  their  harvest.  The  ofte>*  was  accepted,  and  the  IndiaiUf 
set  about  maturing  their  plan  with  the  greatest  avidity.  Bundles  of  sticKii 
were  sent  to  the  suns  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  their  import  explained  to 
them  by  the  faithful  messengei-s.  Each  bundle  contained  as  many  sticks  as 
days  which  were  to  pass  before  the  massacre  of  all  the  French  in  the  Natchez. 
And  that  no  mistake  should  arise  in  regard  to  the  fixed  day,  every  morning  a 
stick  was  drawn  from  the  buiulle  and  broken  in  pieces,  ami  the  diiy  of  the  last 
stick  was  that  of  the  execution. 

The  security  of  the  wicked,  in  the  midst  of  their  wickedness,  and  their 
deafness  to  repeated  warnings,  though  a  standing  example  before  them  upon 
the  pages  of  all  history,  yet  we  know  of  but  few  instances  where  they  liave 
])rofited  by  it.     I  need  cite  no  examples;  our  pages  are  full  of  them. 

The  bresist  of  women,  whether  civilized  or  uncivilized,  cannot  bear  the 
thoughts  of  revenge  and  death  to  prey  upon  them  for  so  great  a  length  of 
time  as  men.  And,  as  in  the  last  case,  I  need  not  produce  examples;  on  oui 
pages  Avill  be  found  many. 

A  female  sun  having,  by  accident,  understood  the  secret  design  of  her  peo 
pie,  partly  out  of  resentment  for  their  keeping  it  from  her,  and  partly  froir 
her  attachment  to  the  French,  resolved  to  make  it  known  to  them,  lint  s( 
fatally  secure  was  the  conunandant,  that  he  would  not  hearken  to  her  messeiv 
gel's,  and  threatened  others  of  his  own  |)eople  with  chastisement,  if  they  con- 
tinued such  intimations.  But  the  gre.nt  council  of  so  many  suns,  and  othei 
motions  of  thoir  wise  men,  justly  alarmed  many,  and  their  comjilaints  to  the 
conunandant  were  urged,  until  seven  of  his  own  peojtie  were  put  in  irons,  tc 
dispel  their  fears.  And  that  he  might  the  more  vaunt  himself  upon  their  fears 
he  sent  his  interjtreter  to  demand  of  the  Grand-sun,  whether  he  was  about  tc 
fall  upon  the  French  with  his  W!U"riors.  To  dissemble,  in  such  a  case,  was 
only  to  be  expected  from  the  chief,  and  the  inteqireter  re|)orted  to  the  com- 
mandant as  he  desired,  which  caus-ed  him  to  value  himself  upon  his  formei 
contempt  of  his  people's  fears. 

The  80th  of  November,  17'29,  at  length  came,  and  with  it  the  massacre  of 
near  700  people,  being  all  the  French  of  Natchez.  Not  a  maji  escaped.  It 
being  upon  the  eve  of  St.  Amlreid's  day,  facilitated  the  execution  of  the  horrid 
design.  Li  such  contempt  was  M.  Chopart  held,  that  the  suns  would  allow  no 
warrior  to  kill  him,  but  one  whom  they  considered  a  uiean  i)erson.  He  was 
armed  only  with  a  wooden  tomahawk,  and  with  such  a  contem|)tible  weapon, 
wielded  by  as  contemptible  a  pereon,  was  M.  Chopart  pursued  from  his  house 
into  his  garden,  and  there  met  his  death. 

The  design  of  the  Grand-sun  and  his  allies  was,  to  have  followed  up  their 
luccess  until  all  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Louisiana.     But  some  tribe» 
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would  not  aid  in  it,  and  the  governor  of  Loiusiana,  promptly  seconded  by  the 
people  of  New  Orleans,  slionly  after  nearly  .nnniliilated  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
Natiie/.  The  Choetaw-s  offered  thejiiselves,  to  the  nuniher  of  15  or  IGOO 
men,  and,  in  the  following  Fehrujiry,  advanced  into  the  eonntry  of  the  Natch- 
ez, and  were  shortly  after  joined  hy  the  French,  and  eneani|)ed  near  the  old 
foit,  then  in  possession  of  the  Grand-sini.  Here  flags  p;'.s.sed  between  them, 
and  terms  of  peace  were  agreed  u[»on,  which  were  very  honorable  to  the 
Indians;  hnt,  in  the  following  night,  the^  oecamped,  taking  all  their  prisoners 
and  baggage,  leaving  nothing  but  the  camions  of  the  fort  and  balls  behind  them. 
Some  titne  now  passed  before  the  French  could  ascertain  the  retreat  of  the 
Natchez.  At  lengtli,  they  learned  that  they  had  crossed  the  Rlis-sis^pjn,  and 
settled  upon  the  west  side,  near  180  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Red  lliver 
Here  they  built  a  fort,  and  remained  (piietly  until  the  next  vear. 

The  weakness  of  the  colony  caused  the  inhabitants  to  resign  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  the  king,  who  soon  sent  over  a  sufficient  force,  added  to  those 
still  in  the  country,  to  Innnble  the  Natchez.  They  were  accordingly  invested 
in  their  fort,  and,  struck  with  consternation  at  the  sudden  api)roach  of  the 
French,  seem  to  have  lost  their  former  |)nidence.  They  made  a  despei^ate 
Bally  upon  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  but  were  repinsed  with  great  loas.  They 
then  attempted  to  gain  time  by  negotiation,  as  they  had  the  year  before,  but 
could  not  escape  from  the  vigilance  of  the  French  officer;  yet  the  attempt 
wjis  made,  and  many  were  killed,  very  few  esca|»ed,  and  the  greater  nundter 
driven  within  their  fort.  Mortars  were  used  by  their  enemies  in  this  siege, 
and  the  third  bomb,  falling  in  the  centre  of  the  fort,  made  great  havoc, 
but  still  greater  con.xternation.  Drowned  by  the  cries  of  the  women  and 
children,  Grand-sun  caused  the  sign  of  capitulation  to  be  given.  Hitnself, 
with  the  rest  of  his  company,  were  carrie(l  prisoners  to  New  Orleans,  and 
thrown  into  prison.  An  increa.sing  infection  caused  the  women  and  children 
to  be  taken  out  and  employed  as  slaves  on  the  king's  plantations ;  among 
whom  was  the  woman  wlio  had  used  every  endeavor  to  notify  the  command- 
ajit,  Chopart,  of  the  intended  nia.ssjuTe,  and  fi'om  whom  the  particulars  of  the 
affair  were  learned.  Her  name  was  Stung-ann.  These  slaves  were  shortly 
after  embarked  for  St.  Domingo,  entirely  to  rid  tlie  country  of  tlie  Natchez.* 
The  men,  it  is  probable,  were  all  put  to  <leath. 

GREAT-MORTAR,  or  Yak-yith-luslanagt,  was  a  very  celeljratcd  Muskogee 
cfiief,  who,  before  the  revolutionary  war,  was  in  the  French  interest,  and 
received  iiis  supplies  from  their  garrison  at  Alal)ama,  which  was  not  far  dis- 
tant from  his  place  of  abode,  called  Okchai.  There  was  a  time  when  he 
inclined  to  the  English,  and  but  for  the  very  iiaiighty  and  imprudent  condyct 
of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  aflaii's,  among  them,  might  have  been  re- 
claimed, and  the  dismal  period  of  massacres  which  ensued  averted.  At  £ 
great  coimcil,  appointed  Ity  the  superintendent,  for  the  object  of  regaining 
their  fiivor,  the  jiipe  of  f)eace,  when  ]iassing  around,  was  refused  to  Grtat- 
morlar,  because  he  had  favored  the  French.  This,  with  much  other  imgener- 
oiis  treatment,  caused  him  ever  after  to  hate  the  English  name.  As  the  super- 
intendent was  making  a  speech,  which  doubtless  contamed  severe  and  hard 
sayings  against  his  red  hearers,  another  chief,  called  the  Tobncco-ealer,  spiung 
upon  his  feet,  andidarting  his  tomahawk  at  him,  it  fortunately  niis.sed  hijn,  but 
stuck  in  a  plank  just  above  his  head.  Yet  he  would  have  been  inmiediately 
killed,  but  for  the  interposition  of  a  friendly  warrior.  Had  this  first  blow  been 
effectual,  every  Enirlishman  present  would  have  been  immediately  put  to  death. 
Soon  after,  Greal-morlitr  caused  his  peoi)le  to  fall  u|>on  the  English  traders,  and 
they  nnirdered  ten.  Fourteen  of  die  hihabinnits  of  l.ongcaiie,  a  scttlemenl  near 
Ninety-six,  t  next  were  his  victims.  He  now  received  a  commission  from  the 
French,  and  the  better  to  enlist  theCherokees  and  others  in  his  cause,  removed 
widi  his  family  far  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  upon  a  river,  bv  which  he 
could  receive  supplies  from  the  fort  at  Alaljjmia.  Neither  the  French  ncr 
Great-morlar  were  deceive<l  in  the  advantage  of  their  newly-chosen  position 
for  young  warriors  joined  him  therein  great  numbers,  and  it  was  fast  becoming 

*  Mons.  On  Pratz,  Hist,  de  Louisiana,  tome  i.  ch.  xii. 

t  So  called  because  it  wa«  %  miles  from  the  Cherokee.    Adak  . 
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ageieral  rendezvotis  for  all  the  Mi&xissipj»i  Indinns.  Fortuimtely,  however 
for  the  luigiisl),  the  Chickasaws  in  their  interest  plucked  up  this  Jiohon  uvas 
hefore  its  branches  were  yet  extended.  They  fell  U|)on  them  hy  surpnsfas. 
killed  the  brother  of  Great-mortar,  and  completely  «lestrt)yeil  the  design.  1I-; 
fled,  not  to  his  native  place,  but  to  one  from  whence  he  could  best  annoy  the 
English  settlements,  and  commenced  anew  the  work  of  death.  Augusta,  in 
Georgia,  and  many  scattering  settlements  were  destroyed.*  Those  ravages 
were  continued  until  their  united  forces  were  defeated  by  the  Americans  under 
General  Grant,  in  17C1,  as  we  have  narrated. 

We  have  next  to  notice  a  chief,  king,  or  emj»eror  as  he  was  at  different 
times  entitled,  whose  omission,  in  a  biographical  work  U])oii  the  Indians,  would 
incur  as  much  criminality,  on  the  part  of  the  biographer,  as  an  omission  of 
Buokonixchdas,  ff'hUe-eyes,  Pipe,  or  Ockonostota ;  yea,  even  more.     We  mean 

ALKXANDIiR  M'GILLIVRAY,  who  was,  perhai)s,  one  of  the  most  con- 
P}>icuous,  if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  chiefs  that  has  ever  borne  that  title  among 
the  Creeks ;  at  least,  since  they  have  been  known  to  the  Europeans.  He 
flourished  diu-ing  half  of  the  last  century,  and  such  was  the  exalted  opinion 
entertained  of  him  by  his  countrymen,  that  they  style<l  him  "king  of  kings." 
His  mother  w.ns  his  predecessor,  and  the  governess  of  the  nation,  and  he  had 
several  sisters,  who  mairied  le  iding  men.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  In 
came  in  chief  sachem  by  the  us(.ge8  of  his  ancestors,  but  such  was  his  disinter- 
ested j)atriotism,  that  he  left  it  to  the  nation  to  say  whether  he  should  succeed 
to  the  sjichemship.  The  peoj)le  elected  him  "emperor."  lie  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Creeks  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was  in  the  British  interest. 
Afler  the  fieace,  he  became  reconciled  to  the  Americans,  and  expressed  « 
desire  to  renounce  his  public  life,  and  reside  in  the  U.  States,  but  was  hinderet! 
by  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  countrymen,  to  remain  among  them,  and 
direct  their  affaii-s.  \ 

His  residence,  according  to  General  Milfort,]  who  married  his  sister,  was 
near  Tallahassee,  about  half  a  league  from  what  was  formerly  Fort  Toulouse. 
He  lived  in  a  handsome  house,  and  owned  GO  negroes,  each  of  whom  he  j)nj- 
vided  with  a  separate  habitation,  which  gave  his  estate  the  appearance  of  a 
little  town.  \ 

JifGillivray  was  a  son  of  an  Englishman  of  that  name  who  married  a  Creek 
woman,  and  hence  was  what  is  called  a  half  breed.  He  was  born  about  17'.VJ, 
and,  at  the  age  often,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  school  in  Charleston,  where  he 
was  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Farquhar  M'Gillivray,  who  was  a  relation  of  his  father 
His  tut()r  was  a  Mr.  S/tcct/.  He  leanied  the  Latin  language  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  ff'illiam  Herulerson,  afterwards  somewhat  eminent  among  the  critics  in 
London.  When  young  M'Gillivray  was  17,  he  was  })ut  into  a  counting-house 
ill  Savannah,  but  mercantile  affairs  had  not  so  many  charms  as  books,  and  he 
spent  all  the  tinje  he  coidd  get,  in  reading  histories  and  other  works  of  useful- 
ness. After  a  short  time,  his  father  took  liim  home,  where  his  snjierior  talents 
soon  began  to  develoj)  themselves,  and  his  promotion  followed.  lie  wsis  often 
styled  general,  which  commission,  it  is  said,  he  actually  held  under  Charles 
HI.,  king  of  Spain.     This  was,  probably,  before  he  was  elected  emperor. 

To  be  a  little  more  particular  with  this  distinguished  man,  I  will  hazard  a- 
repetition  of  some  facts,  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  account  of  him  as  recorded 
by  one  §  who  resided  long  with  him,  and  consequently  knew  him  well.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Creek  woman,  of  the  family  of  the  Wind,  whose  father  was  an. 
officer  in  the  French  service,  stationed  at  Fort  Toidouse,  near  the  nation  of  the 
Alabamas.  This  officer,  in  trading  with  the  Indians,  became  acquainted  with 
the  mother  of  our  chief,  whom  he  married.  They  had  five  chihlren,  two  boys- 
and  three  girls.  Only  one  of  the  boys  lived  to  grow  up.  As  among  other, 
tribes,  so  among  the  Creeks,  the  children  belong  to  the  mother;  and  when 
ArGillivray^s  father  desired  to  send  him  to  Charleston  to  get  an  education,  he 
was  obliged  first  to  get  the  mother's  cons«Mit.  This,  it  seems,  was  e;isily 
obtained,  and  young  M'Gillivray  was  ])ut  there,  where  he  acquired  a  good 

*  Adair's  Hist.  N.  American  liicliars,  254,  ifcc. 

t  Memoire  ou  coup-d'oeil  rapide  sur  mes  difTcrens  voyages  el  mon  st'jour  dans  la  natioi 
Creek,  p.  27.  X  ibid.  $  General  Milfort, 
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education.  He  did  not  t-ettim  for  sotie  time  to  liis  nation,  which  was  at  tlie 
commenoenient  of  tlie  revolutionary  war;  and  I)e  then  went, conunissioned  by 
the  royalists,  lo  invite  liis  countrymen  to  a  treaty  upon  tlie  frontiers,  and  to 
unite  tJiern  ajjaiust  the  reliels**  He  genendly  spoke  the  Enjflish  language, 
which  was  not  pieuping  to  his  motiier,  Wlio  Would  not  8|>eak  it.t 

After  the  war  he  becatne  attached  to  the  Aniericans,  and  although  the  l)or- 
derers  caused  fre(|uent  troubles,  yet  he  made  aud  renewed  treaties  with  tlieni. 
In  1790,  he  cauie  to  New  York  With  29  of  liis  chiefs.  Owing  to  some  i>iisun- 
derstauding,  he  had  refused  to  treat  at  Rock  Landing  a  short  time  l>efore, 
wljere  conunissioners  from  the  U.  States  had  attended  ;  and  the  government, 
justly  fearing  a  rupture,  uidess  a  speedy  reconciliation  should  take  place, 
desjiatched  Colonel  Marinus  ffilUt  into  the  Creek  country,  with  a  pacific  letter 
to  General  jWGillivray.  He  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  the  chieft  arrived 
in  New  York  2^3  Jidy,  1790.|  They  were  conducted  to  the  residence  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  Genenii  Knox,  who  conducted  them  to  the  house  of  the 
|)resident  of  the  U.  States,  and  introduced  them  to  him.  President  /f  asAtn^r- 
i(m  received  them  "in  a  very  handsome  manner,  congratulatefl  them  on  their 
Kafe  arrival,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  interview  would  prove  l)eneficial 
l»otli  to  tin;  U.  States  and  to  the  Creek  nation."  They  next  visited  the  governor 
of  the  state,  from  whom  they  received  a  most  cordial  welcome.  They  then 
yjroceeded  to  the  City  Tavern,  >yhere  they  dined  in  company  with  GenemI 
K)wr,ixin\  other  officers  of  government.  A  corres]»ondence  between  (Jovernor 
Tel/air,  of  Georgia,  and  *'■  Mcxandtr  .WGillvary,  Esq."  probably  opened  the 
way  for  a  negotiation,  which  termiujited  in  a  settlement  of  dirticulties.  From 
the  following  extract  from  JiV Gillivray^s  letter,  a  very  just  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  state  of  the  aflaii-s  of  his  nation  previous  to  his  visit  to  New  Vork.  "In 
answer  to  youi*s,  1  have  to  observe,  that,  as  a  ]ieace  was  not  concluded  on 
between  us  at  the  Rock-landing  meeting,  your  demanti  for  property  taken  by 
our  warriore  from  off  the  disputed  lands  cannot  be  admitted.  We,  also,  have 
had  our  losses,  by  captures  made  by  your  jjeople.  We  are  willing  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  you.  but  you  must  not  expect  extraonlinary  concessions  from  us. 
In  order  to  spare  the  further  effusion  of  human  blood,  and  to  finally  determine 
the  war,  I  am  willing  to  concede,  in  some  measure,  if  you  are  disposed  to  treat 
on  the  ground  of  mutual  concession.  It  will  save  trouble  and  expense,  if  the 
negotiations  are  nuuiaged  in  the  nation.  Any  person  from  you  can  be  assured 
of  personal  safety  and  friendly  treatment  in  this  country."  It  was  dated  at 
Little  Tellassue,  30  March,  1790,  and  directed  to  "His  Excellency  Edioarl 
TeUair,  Esq."  and  signed  "-Akx.  M'GHlivrmj:^ 

This  chief  seems  afterwards  to  have  met  with  the  censure  of  his  people,  at 
least  some  of  them,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  ATInlosh  recently  ;  and  was 
doubtless  overcome  by  the  persuasions  of  designing  whites,  to  treat  for  the 
disposal  of  his  lands,  against  the  general  voice  of  his  nation.  One  Boioles,  a 
white  man,  led  the  councils  in  opposition  to  his  proceedings,  and,  for  a  time, 
M* Gillivray  absented  himself  from  his  own  tribe.  In  1792,  his  party  took 
Bowles  prisoner,  and  sent  him  out  of  the  country,  and  solicited  the  general  to 
return.  §  To  this  he  consented,  and  they  became  more  attached  to  him  than 
ever.  He  now  endeavoretl  to  better  their  condition  by  the  introduction  of 
teachers  among  them.  In  an  advertisement  for  a  teacher,  in  the  summer  of 
1792,  he  styles  himself  emperor  of  the  Creek  nation,  liis  quiet  wjts  soon 
disturbed,  and  the  famotis  John  Watts,  the  sjune  summer,  with  500  warriors, 
Creeks,  and  five  towns  of  the  Chickamawagas,  committed  many  depredations. 
The  Sjianiards  were  supjiosed  to  be  the  movers  of  the  hostile  |)arTy.  APGil- 
livrai/  died  at  Pensacola,  February  17,  179:3,  ||  and  is  thus  noticed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette: — "This  idolized  chief  of  the  Creeks  styled  himself 
king  of  kings,     liut,  alas  he  could  neither  restrain  the  meanest  fel.ow  of  his 

*  Milforl,  323.  324.  t  See  Holmes,  Amer.  Annals,  ii.  384. 

•  X  Colonel  Willet's  Narrative,  112.  "They  were  received  with  great  splendor  by  the  Tam 
mnny.Soriety,  in  the  dress  of  their  order,"  on  their  landing.     lb. 

^  In  1791,  this  Howies,  with  five  chiefs,  was  in  England,  and  we  hnd  this  notice  of  him  in 
•ho  European  Magazine  of  that  year,  vol.  19,  p.  268  : — "The  ambassadors  consisted  of  tw» 
Creeks,  and  of  Mr.  Baides,  (a  native  of  Maryland,  who  is  a  Creek  by  adoption,  and  the  pre* 
ent  general  of  that  nation,)  and  three  Cherokees.  |{  Milfort,  3iS& 
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nation  from  the  coi.nmission  of  a  crime,  nor  punish  him  after  he  had  commit- 
ted it !  lie  might  persuade  or  advise,  all  the  good  an  Indian  kuig  or  chiet 
can  do."  This  is,  generally  speaking,  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  tlie  extent 
of  the  power  of  chiefs;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  chiefs  of 
difFei*ent  tribes  exercise  veiy  different  sway  over  their  people,  according  as 
such  chief  is  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  government,  by  nature  or  circum- 
stance. There  is  great  absurdity  in  applying  the  name  or  title  of  king  to 
Indian  chiefs,  as  that  title  is  commonly  understood.  The  first  Europeans 
conferred  the  title  upon  those  who  appeared  most  prominent,  in  their  first 
discoveries,  for  want  of  another  more  appropriate ;  or,  perhaps,  they  had 
another  reason,  namely,  that  of  magnifying  their  own  exploits  on  their  retui'n 
to  their  own  countries,  by  re[)orting  their  interviews  with,  or  conquests  over, 
"many  kings  of  an  unknown  country." 

Contemporary  with  General  M'Gillivray  was  a  chief  called  the 

TAME-KING,  -a  hose  residence  was  among  the  Upper  Creeks,  in  1791; 
and  he  is  noticed  in  our  public  documents  of  that  year,  as  a  conspicuous  chief 
in  matters  connected  with  estabii.shing  the  southern  boundary.  At  this  time 
one  Bowles,  an  English  trader,  had  great  influence  among  the  Lower  Creeks^ 
and  used  great  endeavors,  by  putting  himself  forward  as  their  chief,  to  enlisi 
all  the  nations  in  opposition  to  the  Americans.  He  had  made  large  promises  to 
the  Upper  Creeks,  to  induce  them  not  to  hear  to  the  American  commissioners 
They  so  far  listened  to  him,  as  to  consent  to  receive  his  talk,  and  accordingly 
the  chiefs  of  the  upper  and  lower  towns  met  at  a  place  called  the  Half-way- 
house,  where  they  expected  Bowles  in  person,  or  some  letters  containing  detinitfl 
statements.  When  the  chiefs  had  assembled.  Tame-king  and  Mad-dog,  of  the 
upper  towns,  asked  the  chiefs  of  the  lower,  "whether  theif  had  taken  Bowleses 
talks,  and  where  the  letters  were  which  this  great  man  had  sent*  them,  and 
wher^  the  white  man  was,  to  read  them."  An  Indian  in  Bowle^^s  fen)j)loy  said, 
"he  was  to  give  them  the  talk."  They  laughed  at  this,  and  said,  "they  could 
hear  his  mouth  every  day;  that  they  had  come  there  to  see  those  letters  and 
hear  them  read."  Alost  of  the  chiefs  of  the  upper  towns  now  left  the  coun- 
cil, which  wjis  about  the  termination  of  Bowleses  successes.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  obliged  to  abdicate,  as  we  have  already  declared  in  the  life  of 
M^Gillivray.  He  returned  again,  however,  after  visiting  Spain  and  England, 
and  spending  some  time  in  prison.* 

Mr,  Ellicoit  observes,!  that,  at  the  close  of  a  conference  with  sundry  tribes, 
held  15  August,  1799,  in  which  objects  were  discussed  concerning  his  passage 
through  their  country,  that  "the  business  appeared  to  terminate  as  favorably 
as  could  be  expected,  and  the  Indians  declared  themselves  i)erfectly  satisfied; 
but  I  nevertheless  had  my  doubts  of  their  sincerity,  from  the  dejjreflalions 
they  were  constantly  m.iking  U|)on  our  horses,  which  began  upon  the 
Coeneurk,  and  had  continued  ever  since;  and  added  to  their  insolence,  from 
their  stealing  every  article  in  our  camp  they  could  hiy  their  hands  on."  Mr. 
miicult  i;\ci'|tts  the  Upper  Cnseks,  generally,  from  participating  in  these  rob- 
beries, all  but  Tame-king  and  his  people. 

Though  W(!  have  named  Tame-king  first,  yet  Mad-dog  was  rpiite  as  con- 
spicuous at  fliis  time.  His  son  fought  for  the  Americans  in  the  last  war,  and 
was  nientioMi;d  by  General  Jackson  as  an  active  anrl  valuable  chief  in  his 
expeditiou.s.  His  real  name  we  have  not  learned,  and  the  general  mentiona 
him  only  as  Mad-dog's  son. 

In  the  cas(!  of  the  boundary  already  mentioned,  the  surveyors  met  with  fre- 
quent ditlicnlties  from  the  various  tribes  of  Indians,  some  of  whom  were 
infUieufed  by  the  Spanish  governor,  Folch,  of  Louisiana.  Mad-dog  ap[>eared 
their  friend,  and  undeceived  them  respecting  the  governor's  pretensions. 
A  coiderenee  was  to  be  held  about  the  4  May,  between  the  ln<liaus.  Governor 
Folch,  and  the  American  conunissioners.  The  place  of  meeting  wils  to  be  upon 
Coenecuh  Iliver,  near  the  southern  estuary  of  the  bay  of  I'ensticola.     When 

*  He  was  confined  in  the  Moro  casile  in  the  Havana,  with  three  Clierokoes  that  accom 
pauied  him.  Tliis  was  in  179^.  It  was  said  ihat  litis  inveterate  enemy  ot°  the  Uni'  id  Slates. 
iiowUs,  was  with  the  Indians,  al  St.  Clair's  defeat. — Carey's  Museum,  xi.  40  t. 

t  In  his  Journal.  214. 
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the  Amorirans  arrive(i  there,  Mad-dog  met  them,  and  informed  Colonel 
Hawkins,  the  Indian  agent,  that  two  Indians  had  just  gone  to  the  Tailessees 
with  had  talks  Ironi  tlie  governor.  The  colonel  told  him  it  could  not  l)e  )ios- 
sible.  Shortly  after.  Mad-dog  asked  Colonel  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Ellicoll,  tlie 
commissioner,  if  they  supposed  that  (Jovernor  Folch  would  attend  at  the  treaty  ; 
they  said,  "  JMost  Jissuredly."  '^JVo"  retuired  Mad-dog,  "he  itnll  not  attend,  he 
knows  what  J  shall  say  to  him  about  his  en  oked  talks.  His  tongue  is  foi  ked, 
and,  as  you  art  here,  he  toUl  be  ashamed  to  slow  it.  If  he  stands  to  what  he  has 
told  M-s,  you  icill  be  offended,  and  if  he  tells  U3  that  the  line  ought  to  be  marked,  he 
unit  contradict  himself:  but  he  tviU  do  neither ;  he  -will  not  come."  It  turned  out 
as  Mad-dog  declaj*ed.  When  it  was  found  tl  at  the  governor  would  not  attend, 
the  chief  went  to  Colonel  Hawkins  and  Mr.  KUicott,  and,  by  way  of  j)leasantry, 
said,  "  fVelt,  the  governor  has  not  come.  I  told  you  so.  A  man  with  tiao  tongttes 
can  only  speak  to  one  at  a  time."  This  observation  lias  reference  to  the  gov- 
ernor's du|ilicity,  in  holding  out  to  the  Indians  liis  determination  not  to  suffer 
a  survey  oi'tlie  boimdary,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  pretended  to  tlie  Ameri- 
cans tliat  he  would  facilitate  it.* 
Mad-dog  was  an  upi)er  town  Creek,  of  tlie  Tuckaabatchees  tribe. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Weatherford— Hw  cliaracter  and  country — TTte  comer-stone  of  the  Creek  eonfed' 
erucy — Favors  the  designs  of  Tecumseh — Captures  Fort  Minims — Dreadful  mas 
sar.re — Subjection  of  the  Creeks — WetUherford  surrenders  himself — His  speeches — 
M'lxTOSH — .iids  the  .Americans — Battle  of  AtUossee — Great  slaughter  of  the  Indiana 
—Battle  of  the  Horse-shoc-bend — L'ltetroid/les  in  llie  Creek  nation — AT  Intosh  makes 
illegal  sale  of  lands — Executed  for  breaking  the  laws  of  his  country — Menaw^vat 
— TusTEKUGGE — Hawkiss — Chilly  M'Intosh,  SOU  of  WUliam — Marriage  of  his 
sister — LovETT. 

WEATHERFORD,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  war  chiefs  of  the  Creek 
nation,  demands  an  early  jittention,  in  the  biographical  history  of  the  late  war. 
Mr.  Claiborne,  in  his  Notes  on  the  War  ix  the  Soutxi,  informs  tis  that, 
•* among  the  first  who  entered  into  the  views  of  the  British  commissioners  was 
the  since  celebrated  fVeaiherford;"  that  he  was  born  in  the  Creek  nation,  anti 
whose  "  father  was  an  itinerant  pedler,  sordid,  treacherous,  and  revengeful ; 
Ids  mother  a  full-blooded  savage,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Seminoles.  He  partook 
(says  the  same  author)  of  all  the  bad  qualities  of  both  Ids  parents,  f  and 
engrafted,  on  the  stock  he  inherited  from  others,  many  that  were  pecidiarly 
his  own.  With  avarice,  treachery,  and  a  thirst  for  blood,  he  coml»!n«»«>  lust, 
jjlutiony,  and  a  devotion  to  every  species  of  criminal  carousal.  (Fortune,  in 
her  freaks,  sometimes  gives  to  the  most  profligate  an  elevation  of  mind, 
which  she  denies  to  men  whose  propensities  are  the  most  vicious.)  On 
fVealherford  she  liestowed  genius,  eloquence,  and  courage.  The  first  of  these 
qualities  enabled  him  to  conceive  great  designs,  the  last  to  execute  them ; 
while  eloquence,  bold,  impressive,  and  figurative,  furnished  him  witli  a  pass- 
port to  the  favor  of  his  countrymen  and  followers.  Silent  and  reserved,  unless 
when  excited  by  some  great  occasion,  and  superior  to  the  weakness  of 
rendering  himself  cheap  by  the  frequency  of  his  addresses,  he  delivered  hia 
opinions  but  seldom  in  council ;  but  when  he  did  so,  he  was  listened  to  with 
delight  and  approbation.  His  judgment  and  eloquence  had  secured  the 
respect  of  the  old ;  his  vices  made  him  the  ido  of  the  young  and  the  unprin- 
cipled." "In  his  person,  tall,  straight,  and  well  proportioned;  his  eye  black, 
lively,  and  penetrating,  and  indicative  of  courage  and  enterprise ;  his  nose 
|)romincnt,  thin,  and  elegant  in  its  formation ;  while  all  the  features  of  hif 

*  EllicoU's  Journal,  203,  &c. 

f  I'lie  reader  should  be  early  apprized  that  this  was  wrtten  at  a  time  *beii  some  pr^udice 
viglU  liave  infected  the  mind  of  liie  WTiter. 
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foce,  liarmoniously  arranged,  speak  an  active  and  disciplined  mind.  Pas- 
sionately devoted  to  wealtii,  he  liad  appropriated  to  liiiiiseif  a  fine,  tract  ot 
i.nnd,  improved  and  settled  it;  and  from  tlie  profits  of  his  fiitlier's  pack,  liaci 
decorated  and  embellished  it.  To  it  he  retired  occasionally,  and,  rel.ixing 
from  tlie  cares  of  strife,  he  indnlged  in  pleasures  which  are  but  rarely  found  to 
aflbrd  satisfaction  to  the  devotees  of  ambition  and  fame.  Such  were  tlie 
opposite  and  sometimes  disgusting  traits  of  character  in  the  celebrated 
fVealherford,  the  key  and  corner-stone  of  the  Creek  confederacy!" 

It  is  said  that  this  chief  had  entered  fully  into  the  views  of  Tccionseh,  and 
that,  if  he  had  entered  upon  his  designs  without  delay,  he  would  have  been 
aiiply  able  to  have  overrun  the  whole  Mississippi  territory.  But  this  fortu- 
nate moment  was  lost,  and,  in  the  end,  his  plans  came  to  ruin.  Not  long 
before  the  wretched  butchery  at  Fort  Mimms,  General  Claiborne  visited  thai 
post,  and  very  jjarticularly  warned  its  possessors  against  a  surprise.  Afler 
giving  orders  for  the  construction  of  two  additional  block-houses,  he  con- 
cluded the  order  with  these  words: — "To  resj)ect  an  enemy,  and  j)repare  in 
the  best  possible  way  to  meet  him,  is  the  certiiin  means  to  ensure  success." 
It  was  expected  that  IVeathtrford  would  soon  attack  some  of  the  forts,  and 
General  Claiborne  marched  to  Fort  Early,  as  that  was  tlie  farthest  advanced 
into  the  enemy's  country.  On  his  way,  he  wrote  to  Major  Beasley,  the  com- 
mander of  Minnns,  informing  him  of  the  danger  of  an  attack  ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  a|)|)ear,  the  next  day  afler  the  letter  was  received,  (80  August, 
1813,)  Wtalherford,  at  the  head  of  about  1500  warriors,  entered  the  fort  at 
noon-day,  when  a  shocking  carnage  ensued.  The  gate  had  been  lefl  open 
and  unguarded ;  but,  before  many  of  the  wan-iors  had  entered,  they  were 
met  by  Major  Beasley,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  for  some  time  the  contest 
was  bloody  and  doubtful ;  each  striving  for  the  mastery  of  the  entrance. 
Here,  man  to  man,  the  fight  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  toma- 
hawks, knives,  swords  and  bayonets:  a  scene  there  presented  itself  almost 
without  a  j)arallel  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare!  The  garrison  consisted 
of  275 :  of  these  only  IGO  were  soldiers ;  the  rest  were  old  men,  women  and 
children,  who  had  here  taken  refuge.  It  is  worthy  of  very  em|>hatical 
remark,  that  every  officer  exjjired  fighting  at  the  gate.  A  lieutenant,  having 
been  badly  wounded,  was  carried  by  two  women  to  a  block-house,  but  when 
he  was  a  Tittle  revived,  he  insisted  on  being  carried  back  to  tlie  fatal  scene, 
which  was  done  by  the  same  heroines,  who  placed  him  by  the  side  of  a  dead 
companion,  where  he  was  soon  despatched. 

Tiie  defenders  of  the  garrison  being  now  nearly  all  slain,  the  women  and 
children  shut  theniselves  up  in  the  block-houses,  and,  seizing  »ipon  what 
wea])ons  they  could  find,  began,  in  that  perilous  and  hopeless  situation,  to 
defend  themselves.  But  the  Indians  soon  succeeded  in  setting  these  houses 
on  fire,  and  all  such  as  refused  to  meet  death  without,  perished  in  the  flames 
within!!  Seventeen  only  escaped  of  all  the  garrison,  and  many  of  those 
were  desjierately  wouiuled.  It  was  judged  that,  during  the  contest  at  the 
gate,  near  400  of  Wentkerford's  warriors  were  wounded  and  slain. 

The  horrid  calamity  at  Fort  Mimms,  in  the  Tensan  settlement,  as  it  is 
called,  was  not  the  commencement  of  the  bloody  war  with  the  Creek  Indians. 
The  motions  of  the  Shawanee  Prophet  had  been  scrutinized  by  people  upon 
the  frontiers  of  several  states,  anu  memorials  from  Indiana  and  Illinois  had 
been  sent  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  by  some  of  their  principal 
inhabitants,  in  1811,  calling  on  him  to  send  out  an  armed  force  for  their 
security. 

In  the  summer  of  1812,  some  families  were  cut  off  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  and  soon  after,  upon  the  border  of  Tennessee,  two  other  families, 
consisting  of  women  and  children,  were  butchered  in  a  manner  too  shocking 
for  description !     Georgia  was  also  a  sufferer  in  the  same  kind. 

In  respect  to  the  bloody  affair  at  Fort  Mitnms,  a  different  aspect  has  been 
thrown  around  it  from  that  generally  given  in  the  histories  of  the  war.  The 
severe,  though  probably  just  reflections  of  Judge  Martin  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  unfortunate  Beasley,  has  passed  without  contradiction.  Not  only  tiaA 
that  officer  been  warned  by  General  Claiborne  of  his  danger,  as  already 
stated,  but  a  Creek  Indian  informed  h'm  in  a  friendly  manner  tlut  he  must 
33* 
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expect  an  attack  in  less  tlian  two  days.  Wlien  he  had  made  his  communica 
tiui),  he  left  the  i)lace,  "and  was  hardly  out  of  sight,  when  20  or  30  of  hi3 
countrymen  came  in  view,  and  forcibly  entered  tire  fort.  In  the  attempt  to 
shut  the  gate,  Beasley  was  killed :  the  gan-ison  revenged  his  death  by  that 
of  all  the  assailants.  This  first  party  was,  however,  soon  followed  by  a  body 
of  about  800:  the  garrison  was  overpowered,  the  fort  taken,  and  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  it,  slaughtered,  with  the  exception  of  four  i)rivates,  who, 
though  severely  wounded,  effected  their  escape,  and  reached  Fort  Stod- 
thu-d."  *  Beasley  himself  was  carried  into  the  kitchen  of  one  of  the  houses 
within  the  fort,  and  was  there,  with  many  others,  consumed  in  the  burning 
ruins ! f 

When  tiie  news  of  this  affair  was  circulated  through  the  country,  many 
cried  aloud  for  vengeance,  and  two  powerful  armies  were  soon  upon  their 
march  into  the  Indian  country,  and  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Indian 
power  soon  followed.  The  Indians  seeing  all  resistance  was  at  an  end, 
great  numbers  of  them  came  forward  and  made  their  submission.  Weather- 
ford,  however,  and  many  who  were  known  to  be  desperate,  still  stood  out; 
perhaps  from  fear.  General  Jackson  determined  to  test  the  fidelity  of  those 
cliiefs  who  had  submitted,  and,  therefore,  ordered  them  to  deliver,  without 
lielay,  fVealhetford,  bound,  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  be  dealt  with  as  lie 
desei-ved.  \Vlien  they  had  made  known  to  the  sachem  what  was  required 
of  them,  his  noble  spirit  would  not  submit  to  such  degradation  ;  and,  to  hold 
them  harmless,  he  resolved  to  give  himself  up  without  compulsion.  Accord- 
ingly, he  proceeded  to  the  American  camp,  unknown,  until  he  appeared 
lielbre  the  commanduig  general,  to  whose  presence,  imder  some  pretence, 
he  gained  admission.  General  Jackson  was  greatly  surprised,  when  the  chief 
8aid,  "■  I  am  hFeatherford,  the  chief  who  commanded  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Mimms. 
I  desire  peace  for  my  people,  and  have  covie  to  ask  itJ"  Jackson  liad,  doubtless, 
iletermined  upon  his  execution  when  he  shoidd  be  brought  bound,  as  he 
had  directed ;  but  his  sudden  and  unexpected  ap])earance,  in  this  manner, 
saved  him.  The  general  said  he  was  astonishecl  that  he  should  venture  to 
appear  in  his  presence,  as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  having  been  at  Fort 
Minuns,  nor  of  his  inhuman  conduct  there,  for  which  he  so  well  deserved  to 
die.  "I  ordered,"  continued  the  general,  "that  you  should  be  brought  to  me 
bound;  and,  had  you  been  brought  in  that  manner,  I  should  have  known 
how  to  have  treated  you."  In  answer  to  tliis,  ff'eatherford  made  the  follow- 
ing famous  speech : — 

"  /  am  in  your  power — do  tmih  me  as  you  please — J  am  a  soldier.  I  have  done 
the  whites  all  the  harm  I  could.  I  have  fotight  them,  and  fought  them  bravely. 
If  I  had  an  army,  I  would  yet  fight — /  would  contend  to  the  last :  bui  J  have  none. 
My  people  are  all  gone.    J  can  only  weep  over  the  misfortunes  of  my  nation." 

General  Jackson  was  pleased  with  his  boldness,  and  told  him  that  though 
lie  was  in  his  power,  yet  he  would  take  no  advantage ;  that  he  might  yet  join 
the  war  T>arty,  and  contend  against  the  Americans,  if  he  chose,  but  to  depend 
upon  no  quarter  if  taken  afterward;  and  that  unconditional  submission  was 
his  and  his  people's  only  safety.  JVeaiherford  rejoined,  in  a  tone  as  dignified 
as  it  was  indignant, — "  You  can  safely  address  me  in  such  terms  nmo.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  coidd  have  answered  you — there  was  a  time  when  I  had  -a  choice 
— /  have  none  now.  I  have  not  even  a  hope.  I  could  once  animate  my  warriors 
to  battle — but  I  cannot  animate  the  dead.  My  tcarriors  can  no  longer  hear  my 
roi'cf.  Their  bones  are  at  Talladega,  Tallushatches,  Emtickfaio  and  Tohopeka. 
I  have  not  surrendered  myself  without  thought.  HTiile  there  was  a  single  chance 
of  success,  I  never  left  my  post,  nor  supplicated  peace.  But  my  people  are  gone, 
and  I  now  ask  it  for  my  nation,  not  for  myself.  I  look  back  tinth  deep  sorrow, 
and  toish  to  avert  still  greater  calamities.  If  I  had  been  left  to  contend  with  the 
Georgia  army,  I  woidd  have  raised  my  com  on  one  bank  of  the  river,  aiul  fought 
them  on  the  other.  But  your  people  have  destroyed  my  naiion.  You  are  a  brave 
man.  I  rely  upon  your  generosity.  You  tinll  exact  no  terms  of  a  conquered 
veople,  bid  such  as  they  shoidd  accede  to.  filiatever  they  may  be,  it  would  now  be 
madness  and  folly  to  oppose  thenu     If  they  are  opposed,  you  shall  find  me 

*  Martin's  Hist.  Louisiana,  ii.  31G.  t  Perkins's  Late  War,  19/ 
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amonirsl  the  sleniest  enforcers  of  obedience.  2Vwse  tvho  wo^dd  still  hold  out,  can 
be  infacnced  onhf  by  a  viean  spirit  of  revenge.  To  this  they  must  not,  and  shall 
not  sdcrijice  tht.  last  remnant  of  their  country.  You  have  tola  our  nation  where  we 
misht  ufo  and  be  safe.  This  is  good  talk,  and  they  ougld  to  listen  to  it.  They 
shall  listen  to  it."  And  here  we  must  close  our  present  uccouiitof  Weatherfora, 
and  enter  upon  tlmt  (d'a  character  ojtposed  to  him  in  tlie  fiehl,  and,  if  we  can 
believe  the  writers  of  their  limes,  o|j[)osite  in  almost  all  the  affiiirs  of  life.  Tliia 
was  the  <Mdel»rated  and  truly  unfortunate 

General  VVILLI.IAM  M'lNTOSH,  a  Creek  chief  of  tiie  tribe  of  Cowetaw. 
He  was,  like  jW Gitlivray,  a  half-breed,  whom  he  considerably  reseinble«l  in 
eeveral  juirticulars,  as  by  his  history  will  appear.  He  was  a  prominent  leader 
of  such  of  his  countrymen  as  joined  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  1812,  1,'3,  and 
14,  and  is  first  mentioned  by  General  Floyd,*  in  his  account  of  the  battle,  as  he 
called  it,  of  Autossee,  where  he  assisted  in  the  brutal  destruction  of  200  of  his 
nation.  There  was  nothin}^  like  fighting  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
place,  Jis  we  can  learn,  being  surprised  in  their  wigwams,  and  hewn  to  pieces. 
"  The  Cowetaws,"  says  the  general,  "  under  Mcintosh,  and  Tookaubatchians,^ 
under  Mad-dog^ s-son,  fell  in  on  our  flanks,  and  fought  with  an  intrepidity 
worthy  of  any  troops."  And  after  relating  the  burning  of  the  place,  he  thus 
proceeds: — "it  i«  difficult  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  but  from 
the  inlbrmation  of  some  of  the  chiefs,  which  it  is  said  can  be  relied  on,  there 
were  assembled  at  Autossee,  warriors  from  eight  towns,  for  its  defence ;  it 
being  their  beloved  ground,  on  which  they  proclaimed  no  white  man  could 
approach  without  inevitable  destruction.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  precise 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  enemy ;  but  from  the  number  which  were  lying 
scattered  over  tlie  field,  together  with  those  destroyed  in  the  towns,  and  the 
many  slain  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  respectable  officers  affirm  that 
they  sfiw  lying  in  heaps  at  the  water's  edge,  where  they  had  been  j)reci|)itated 
by  their  surviving  friends,  [! !]  their  loss  in  killed,  independent  of  their  wound- 
ed, must  have  been  at  least  200,  (among  whom  were  the  Autossfee  and  Tallassee 
kings,)  and  from  the  circumstance  of  their  making  no  effims  to  molest  our 
retmn,  probably  greater.  The  number  of  buildings  burnt,  some  of  a  superior 
order  for  the  dweilings  of  savages,  and  filled  with  valuable  articles,  is  suj)posed 
to  bn  400."    This  was  on  the  29  Novend>er,  1813. 

M''Intosh  was  also  very  conspicuous  in  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Horse- 
shoe-bend, in  the  Tallapoosie  Iliver.  At  this  place  the  disconsolate  tribes  of  the 
south  had  made  a  last  great  stand,  and  had  a  tolerably  regular  fortified  camp. 
It  was  said  that  tliey  were  1000  strong.  They  had  constructed  their  works 
with  such  ingenuity,  that  little  coultl  be  effected  against  them  but  by  storm. 
"  Determined  to  externnnate  them,"  says  General  JacA-son,  "I  detached  General 
Coffee  with  the  mounted,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Indian  force,  early  on 
the  mcjrning  of  yesterday,  [March  27,  1814,1  to  cross  the  river  about  two  miles 
below  their  encampment,  and  to  surrounu  the  bend,  in  such  a  manner,  a^ 
that  none  of  them  should  escape  by  attempting  to  cross  the  river."  ^Beant 
company  of  spies,  who  had  accomjjanied  Gen.  Coffee,  crossed  over  in  canot  j 
to  the  extremity  of  the  bend,  and  set  fire  to  a  few  of  the  buildings  wliich  wei  j 
there  situated  ;  they  then  advanced  with  great  gallantry  towards  the  breast- 
work, and  cctnnnenced  a  spirited  fire  upon  the  enemy  behind  it."  This  force 
not  being  able  to  effect  tlieir  object,  many  others  of  the  army  showed  great 
ardor  to  particii)ate  in  the  assault.  .  "  The  s|)irit  which  animated  them  was  a 
sure  augury  of  the  succeas  which  was  to  follow."  "The  regulai-s,  led  on  by 
tlieir  intrepid  and  skilful  commander.  Col.  fVilliams,  and  by  the  gallant  Maj. 
Montgomery,  soon  gained  possession  of  the  works  in  the  midst  of  a  most  tre- 
memlous  fire  from  behind  them,  and  the  militia  of  the  venerable  Gen.  Doheity'» 
brigade  accompanied  them  in  the  charge  with  a  vivacity  and  firmness  which 
^vould  have  done  honor  to  regulars.  The  enemy  was  completely  routed. 
h'ive  hundrt  ^  and  ffty  seven  \  were  left  dead  on  the  peninsuhi,  and  a  great 
number  were  'billed  by  the  horsemen  in  attenijrting  to  cross  the  river.  It  La 
believed  that  not  more  than  twenty  have  escaped. 

"  The  fighting  continued  with  some  severity  about  five  hotn-s ;  but  we  co» 

*  llrannan's  official  Idlers.  t  Tuckabatrhe      Bartram,  447 

t  These  are  tlio  general's  iialics  j  at  least,  Brannan  so  prints  his  official  leUer 
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tinned  to  destroy  many  of  them,  who  had  concealed  themselves  undei  tlie 
hanks  of  the  river,  until  we  were  prevented  hy  the  ni<flit.  This  morning  wo 
killed  IG  who  had  been  cojicealed.  We  took  about  250  prisonei"s,  all  women 
and  children,  excejn  two  or  three.  Our  loss  is  10(3  wounded,  and  25  killed. 
Major  Jiflntosh,  the  Cowetau,  who  joined  niy  army  with  a  part  of  his  tril*. 
oreatly  distinguished  himsidf."*  Truly,  this  was  a  war  of  extermin.ition  ! ' 
The  friend  of  humanity  may  inquire  whether  all  tliose  poor  wretches  who  liad 
secreted  tliemselves  liere  and  tliere  in  tJie  "caves  and  reeds,"  had  de8er\'ed 
death? 

The  most  melanciioly  part  of  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  jWIntosh  remains  to 
be  recorded.  The  late  troubles  of  the  Creek  nation  have  drawn  forth  many 
a  sympathetic  tear  from  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist.  These  troubles  wei-e 
only  the  consequences  of  those  of  a  higher  date.  Those  of  1825,  we  thought, 
completed  the  climax  of  their  ailliction,  but  1832  must  sully  her  annals  with 
records  of  tJieir  opjji-ession  also.  It  is  the  former  i)eriod  with  which  our  article 
brings  us  in  collision  in  closing  this  account.  In  that  year,  the  government 
of  the  U.  States,  by  its  agents,  seemed  determined  on  possessing  a  large  tract 
of  their  country,  to  satisfy  the  state  of  Georjjia.  M'ltitosk,  and  a  small  part  of 
tlie  nation,  were  for  conceding  to  their  wishes,  but  a  large  niajority  of  his 
countrymen  would  not  hear  to  the  proposid.  The  commissioners  employed 
were  satisfied  of  the  fact,  and  communicated  to  the  president  the  result  of  a 
meeting  they  h.id  had  for  the  purpose.  He  was  well  satisfied,  also,  that 
.^rinlosh  could  not  convey  the  lands,  as  he  represented  but  a  small  part  of  his 
nation,  Init  still  the  negotiation  wtis  ordered  to  be  renewed.  A  council  was 
called  by  the  commissioners,  (who  were  Georgians,)  which  assejnbled  at  a 
place  called  Indian-spiiitg.  Here  the  chief  of  the  Tuckaubatcheese  s|)oke  to 
them  as  follows:  "We  met  you  at  Broken  Arrow,  and  then  toW  you  we  had 
no  land  to  sell.  I  then  heard  of  no  claims  against  the  nation,  nor  have  I  since. 
We  have  met  you  here  at  a  very  short  notice,  and  do  not  think  that  the  chiefs 
who  are  here  have  any  authority  to  treat.  CJeneral  M'Jntosh  kuows  that  we 
are  I)ound  by  our  laws,  and  that  what  is  not  done  in  the  public  square,  in  the 
genend  council,  is  not  binding  on  the  nation.  I  am,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  re|»eating  the  same  answer  as  given  at  Broken  Arrow,  that  we 
have  no  land  to  sell.  I  know  that  there  are  but  few  here  from  the  upper 
towns,  and  many  are  absent  from  tlie  lower  towns.  Gen.  Mcintosh  knows  that 
no  part  of  the  land  can  be  sold  without  a  full  council,  and  with  the  consent  of 
all  the  nation,  and  if  a  part  of  the  nation  choose  to  leave  the  country,  they 
cannot  sell  the  land  they  have,  but  it  belongs  to  the  nation."  "  This  is  the 
only  talk  I  have  for  you,  and  I  shall  return  liome  immediately."  He  did  so. 
The  ill-atlvised  commissioners  informed  Jirjiitosh  and  his  party,  that  the  Creek 
nation  was  sufficiently  represented  by  them,  and  that  the  United  States  would 
bear  them  out  in  a  treaty  of  sale.  The  idea  of  receiving  the  whole  of  the  pay 
for  the  lands  among  themselves,  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  concession  of 
M'Jntosh  and  his  jmrty.  "Thirteen  only  of  the  signere  of  the  treaty  were 
chiefs.  The  rest  were  such  as  had  been  degraded  from  that  nink,  and  un- 
known |)ersons  ;  36  chiefs  present  refused  to  sign.  The  whole  party  of 
Jiflnlosh  amounted  to  about  300,  not  the  tenth  ]>art  of  tlie  tuition."  Still  they 
executed  the  articles,  in  direct  violation  to  the  laws  of  their  nation,  which 
themselves  had  helped  to  form.  It  nuist  be  remembered  that  the  Creeks  -hau 
m.nde  no  inconsiderable  advances  in  what  is  termed  civiHzation.  They  had 
towns,  and  even  printed  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed,  simil.-ir  to 
those  of  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  of  Indian- spring,  dated  8  January,  1821,  gave  universsd  uneasi- 
ness ;  and,  from  that  day,  M'Jntosh  lost  popularity.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  he  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  whites  to  convey  to  them  the  inher- 
itance of  his  nation  !  and  the  following  letter  pretty  clearly  proves  sucli 
suspicions  had  been  justly  grounded.    It  is  dated 

"  Newtow.n,  21s/  October,  1823. 

•*  3Iy  Friend  :  /  am  going  to  inform  you  a  few  lines,  as  a  friend,  I  want  you 
'»  give  vie  your  opinion  about  the  treaty ;  \  whfiher  the  chiefs  will  be  willing  or  not 

*  Braiiiian.  tU  supra  ~         t  Thai  at  Indian-spring,  8  January,  Wti'i 
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If  the  chiefs  feel  disposed  to  let  the  United  States  have  the  land,  pari  of  it,  I  icant  you 
to  let  me  know ;  I  will  make  the  U.  Slates  commissioners  f^ive  yon  '2000  dollars^ 
A.  M'Coy  the  same,  and  Charles  Hicks  3000  dollars,  for  present,  and  nobody 
shall  know  it ;  and  if  you  think  the  land  woiiltloii  [shouUriU  :^]  sold,  I  will  be  sat- 
isned.  If  the  land  should  he  sold,  I  will  get  you  the  amount  before  the  treaty  sign 
[is  signed ;]  and  if  you  get  any  friend  you  want  him  to  rece  i  veil,  they  shall  receive. 
JVothing  more  to  inform  you  at  present. 

"  /  remain  your  ajfectionale  fiend,  WM.  McINTOSI  I. 

"John  Ross.* 

"  Jin  answer  return. 

"N.  B.  The  lohole  amount  is  §12,000,  you  can  divide  among  your  friendt, 
exclusive,  $7,000." 

Hence  tli(;re  can  be  no  question  as  to  tlie  guilty  conscience  o?  JWIntosh, 
althougli  some  parts  of  the  above  letter  are  scarcely  intelligible.  He  bad 
mistaken  bis  friend  ;  Ross  was  not  to  be  l)ouglit;  for  tbree  days  after  the  letter 
was  written,  viz.  24  October,  a  council  wjis  held,  and  MUntosh  was  present ; 
the  letter  was  read,  and  be  w.is  publicly  exposed. 

Notwithstanding  what  bad  been  done  at  Indian-Spring,  it  appears,  from  the 
above  letter,  that  anotiier  attempt  at  selling  land  was  made  in  1823,  but  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect,  the  viilany  of  AVIntosh  was  so  aj)|)arent ;  and  it 
appears  that  it  could  not  be  brought  about  until  12  February,  1825,  which  is 
the  date  of  the  last  treaty  made  by  JWIntosh. 

'■'■  M' latosh  was  aware,  that,  after  signing  the  treaty,  his  life  was  forfeited. 
He,  and  others  of  his  coadjutors,  I'epaired  to  IMillodgevillc,  stated  their  fears, 
and  claimed  the  protection  of  Georgia,  which  was  promised  by  Gov.  Troxn." 
It  must  be  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  purchased  territory  was  within 
the  claimed  limits  of  Georgia  ;|  and  that  the  Georgians  had  no  snuill  share  in 
the  whole  transaction.  It  is  not  stranger  that  the  people  of  Georgia  should 
conduct  as  they  have,  than  that  the  United  States'  government  shoidd  i)lace  it 
hi  her  power  so  to  act.  To  take,  therefore,  into  account  the  whole  merits  of 
the  case,  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  by  a  com|)act  b(!tween  the  two  parties 
m  1802,  the  former,  in  consideration  of  the  latter's  reliniiuishing  her  claim  to 
the  Mississippi  territory,  agreed  to  extinguisli,  at  the  national  expense,  the 
Indian  title  to  the  lands  occupied  by  them,  in  Georgia,  tvhenever  it  could  be 
done,  upon  reasonable  terms.  I  Who  was  to  decide  ivhen  the  j)racticable  time 
had  arrived,  we  believe  was  not  mentioned.  However,  |)revious  to  182.5,  the 
United  States  had  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  aboriginal  title  of  15,000,000 
acres,  and  there  were  yet  about  10,000,000  to  be  bought  off.  ^  The  change  of 
life  from  wandering  to  stationary,  which  the  arts  of  civilization  had  effected 
among  tlie  Indians,  made  them  prize  their  possessions  far  more  highly  than 
heretofore,  and  hence  their  reluctance  and  o|)position  to  relin(]uish  them. 

Thus  nuich  it  seemed  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  true  cause  of  the  fate 
of  M'lntosh  should  be  understood.  It  appears  that  \vhen  the  whole  of  tlie 
nation  saw  that  the  treaty  which  he  and  his  |)arty  had  made  could  not  be 
abrogated,  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  them  were  violent  against  them  ;  and  there- 
fore resolved  that  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  l)e  executed  upon  him. 
The  exe(^ution,  and  circumstances  .itrending  it,  are  thus  related :  ||  "About 
two  boui-s  before  day,  on  Sunday  morning,  1  May,  If  the  house  of  Gen. 
J^rintosh  was  surrounded  by  Menaw-way,  an<l  about  100  Oakfiiskee  warriors. 
.Wintosh  was  within,  as  likewise  were  liis  women  and  children,  and  some 
white  men.  Menaw-way  directed  an  interpreter  to  rerpiest  the  whites,  and 
the  women  and  children,  to  come  out,  as  the  warriors  did  not  wish  to  harm 
them ;  that  Gen.  Mintosh  had  broken  the  law  that  he  himself  had  long 
since  made,  and  they  bad  come  to  execute  him  accordingly.  They  came 
out  of  the  house,  leaving  Mcintosh  and  Etomi-tustenugge,  one  of  his  adherents, 

■*  Then  President  of  the  National  Council  of  llie  Creeks. 

t  Perkins,  Hist.  V.  Slates,  a  work,  by  the  way,  of  great  value,  and  which  we  are  surprised 
ghouid  have  issued  from  the  press  with  lilile  or  no  noiice. 

X  Anier.  An.  llegr.  i.  $  Ibid.  {{  In  the  Annual  Register,  itt  supra. 

II  30  April  is  mentioned,  in  another  par*  of  the  same  work,  as  the  date  of  111  :  executuin 
a  id  so  it  is  .set  down  by  Mr.  Perkins,  in  his  Hist.  U.  S. 
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therein.  Tlie  warriors  then  set  fire  to  the  liouse ;  and  as  Wlntosh  and  his 
comrad<!  [TusUnuggt]  atteni|)tcd  to  roirie  out  at  tlie  door,  they  shot  them 
both  down.  T})e  same  (hiy,  about  12  o'i;lock,  they  hung  Scan  Hawkins,  a  lialf 
l)reed,  in  the  Huckhosseliga  S<]uare.  On  Monday,  the  2  May,  a  l)arty  of 
Halibee  IntHans  lired  on  and  wounded  Ben  Hawkm&,  another  half  breed,  very 
badly.  The  cliiefs  suited,  ut  tlie  time,  that  no  danger  whatever  was  to  be 
apprehended  by  jjersons  travelling  tlirough  the  iiation  ;  that  tliey  were  friends 
to  the  whites,  and  wished  them  not  to  be  alarmed  by  this  execution,  wJiich 
was  only  a  compliance  with  the  laws  that  the  gi-eat  chiefs  of  the  nation  made 
at  Polecat  Spring.  Chilli/  Mcintosh  escaped  from  the  house  witli  tiie  wiiites, 
and  was  not  fired  at  or  wounded."  He  is  now  chief  among  the  western 
Creeks,  and  some  time  since  increased  bis  notoriety  by  beating  a  member  of 
Congress,  in  Washington, 

Tlie  great  agitation  which  the  execution  of  the  hea<l  chiefs  of  the  JiTInlosh 
party  caused  was  allayed  only  by  the  interference  of  the  United  States'  gov- 
ernment. Governor  Troup  of  Georgia  declared  vengeance  against  the  Creek 
nation,  denouncing  the  execution  of  the  chiefs  as  an  act  of  miwder  ;  however, 
he,  by  some  means,  learned  that  his  judgment  was  gratuitous,  an<i,  by  advice 
of  President  Adams,  desisted  from  acts  of  hostility,  the  survey  of  the  disputed 
lands,  &c. 

We  have  not  leai-ned  much  of  the  family  of  .Wlntosh.  His  ])rinci])al  resi- 
dence was  on  the  Chattahoochie,  where  he  had  two  wives,  Susannah  and 
Peggy,  one  a  Creek,  the  other  a  Cherokee  woman,  and  this  is  the  place  where 
he  was  killed.  About  50  miles  from  this  place,  on  the  western  branch  of  the 
Tallapoosa,  he  had  a  ])lantation  ;  here  lived  another  of  his  wives,  named  Eliza. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Stephen  Hawkins,  and  sister  to  Samuel  and  Benjamin 
Hawkins,*  whose  fate  we  have  just  related.  On  14  August,  1818,  Jenny,  his 
eldest  daugliter,  was  mai-ried  to  IViUiam  S.  Mitchel,  Esq.,  assistant  Indian 
agent  of  the  Creek  nation.  They  were  married  at  a  place  called  Theacatckkah 
near  Fort  Mitchel,  in  that  nation.  \ 

General  M'Intosh  participated  in  the  Seminole  campaigns,  as  did  another 
chief  of  the  name  of  Lovett,  with  about  2000  of  their  warriors.  They  joined 
the  American  anny  at  Fort  Scott  in  the  spring  of  1818.  X 
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At  this  period  the  Creek  Indians  occupied  a  country  containing  about  900 
square  miles;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee,  east  by  Georgia,  south  by 
the  Floridas,  and  west  by  the  Mississippi;  the  soil  and  climate  of  which 
could  not  be  considered  inferior  to  any  in  the  United  States.  These  Indians, 
consisting  of  Creeks,  properly  so  called,  Chikasaws,  Choktaws,  and  Cbero- 

*  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  tlie  House  of  Ropreseiiiatives,  U.  S.,  678.  &,c. 
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kees,  had  for  a  long  time  been  on  amicable  terms  with  tlieir  white  neiglibors, 
exchiuiging  tlieir  furs  and  other  articles  with  them  for  siicli  others  as  tlieir 
wanis  requhed.  This  state  of  things,  but  for  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  war  in 
Canada,  might,  and  would,  in  reason,  have  continued,  and  tlie  great  Creek 
nation  would  have  increased,  and  at  this  day  have  gained  vastly  in  population 
and  importance,  instead  of  being  dismembered,  its  inhabitants  sent  into 
bauishmeiit,  and  finally  ruined.  Intermarriages  between  Indians  and  whites 
had  become  frequent,  from  which  a  race  of  half-breeds  were  springing  up, 
and  instead  of  slavery,  the  Indian  women  were  taking  their  jiroper  places  in 
society,  and  the  men  were  cultivating  the  fields.  And  notwitlistanding  tlie 
Propliet  and  Tecuniseh  had  used  all  their  eloquence  to  engage  them  in  an 
early  (juarrel,  it  was  not  until  they  heard  of  the  success  of  the  British  at  Mai- 
den, that  they  decided  on  taking  up  the  hatchet,  generally.  Such  was  the 
alacrity  among  the  noitheni  Iiulians  on  the  capture  of  General  hull,  on  the 
IG  August,  1812,  that  runners  arrived  from  among  them  to  the  Creelis  some 
lime  before  it  was  known  to  their  white  neighbors. 

For  the  horrid  butchery  at  Tensau,  tlie  followers  of  Weatherford,  Monohoe, 
and  M'i^uin,  or  M^Qiieen,  were  shortly  to  atone,  in  the  most  summary  man- 
ner. There  was  a  great  encampment  of  Creeks  under  IVeallterford,  at  the 
Tallahasse.  or  Tallushatches  towns,  on  the  Coosa  River,  a  northern  branch  of 
the  Alabama.  The  eyes  of  the  south  seemed  to  centre  \i\nn\  General  Jackson 
to  execute  vengeance  on  the  Indians,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  confined  to 
his  room,  from  a  wound  in  the  arm,  which  he  had  lately  received  in  a  jirivate 
quarrel,  when  the  news  of  the  massacre  arrived  in  Tennessee,  the  governor  of 
that  state  issued  an  order  to  him  to  raise  2000  men  with  all  possible  det*|)atch, 
and  reiulezvous  at  Fayetteville.  Colonel  Coffee  was  already  in  the  field. 
Jackson^s  march  hito  the  enemy's  country  was  hastened  by  a  false  alarm,  and 
when  he  had  got  into  the  Indian  country,  he  found  himself  alyiost  destitute 
of  provisions  tor  his  army,  which  caused  considerable  delay.  At  a  |>lace  on 
liie  Tennessee  River,  called  Ditto's  Landing,  GenemI  Jackson  met  with  Colonel 
Coffet^s  regiment.  Here  he  remained  several  days,  but  desjiatche*!  Coffee 
with  700  men  to  scour  the  Black  Warrior  River.  At  Ten  Islands,  on  the 
Coosa,  was  a  band  of  friendly  Creeks,  at  whose  head  wjis  a  chief  named 
Chinnaby.  This  chief  had  a  kind  of  fort  there,  and  was  now  blockaded  in  it 
by  the  war  party.  Chinnaby,  hearing  of  Jackson^s  jiosition,  sent  his  son,  She- 
liOKTA,  also  a  principal  chief,  to  the  general's  cam]),  for  relief,  who,  without 
loss  of  time,  marched  up  the  river,  but  was  obliged  to  encamp  at  the  distance 
of  24  miles  from  Ditto's,  from  the  failure  of  his  supplies.  While  here.  Path- 
killer,*  a  Cherokee  chief,  sent  two  runners  to  him,  confirming  the  former 
news,  and  that  without  immediate  relief,  they  said,  they  should  be  immediate- 
ly cut  off",  for  the  hostile  Indians  were  assembling  in  great  force  from  nine 
towns.  Jackson  now  resolved  to  move  on,  and  told  the  messengers  oi'Pathr 
killer  to  si)eak  thus  to  their  chief  from  him: — 

"  The  hostile  Creeks  will  not  attack  you  until  they  have  had  a  brush  tvith  me, 
and  that,  I  think,  will  put  tlievi  out  of  tlie  notion  ofjightir^  for  some  time." 

When  the  army  had  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  tlie  Ten  Islands,  it  was 
met  by  Chinnaby.  This  old  chief  had  succeeded  in  capturing  two  hostile 
Creeks,  which  lie  gave  uj)  to  General  Jackson.  The  army  was  yet  aliout  16 
miles  from  the  Indian  encampment,  and  in  a  lamentable  condition  for  want  of 
provisions ;  insomuch,  that  almost  any  one  but  Jackson  would  have  despaired, 
and  given  up  the  campaign  ;  but  his  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  he 
happily  difliused  his  spirit  into  his  men.  He  sjiid,  in  a  letter  to  Governor 
Blount,  that  ichilst  they  could  procure  an  tar  of  com  apiece,  they  would  not  give 
up  tlie  ex|>ecUtioi). 


*  We  would  here  observe  that  Path-killer  was,  in  1822,  a  Christian  chief,  and  governed 
n  the  same  tribe  with  the  famous  Mr.  Charles  Hicks ;  and  his  residence  was  in  tlial  year  25 
miles  from  Turkeylown.  The  missionary,  Mr.  Butrick,  notes  in  his  Journal,  that  Path-killer 
was  "  the  kirtg  or  frst  beloved  man,  of  the  Cherokee  nation,"  and  that  Mr.  Hicks  was  "  the 
second  helored  r/ian."  Path-killer  had  had  a  son  murdered  by  some  white  man,  before  thic 
visit,  anti  complained  of  the  outrage,  and  said  he  had  written  twice  lO  the  president  of  tb« 
United  States  about  it.    Both  these  chiefs  died  iu  the  winter  of  1826 
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On  the  28  October,  Colonel  Dyer  returned  from  the  Oii])mre  of  a  town 
called  Liftafutclie,  on  the  head  of  Canoe  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Coosji 
from  the  west.  His  f()rce  consisted  of  200  cavalry,  and  they  brought  in  21) 
prisoners,  chiefly  women  ami  children. 

The  Indians  were  now  dmwn  of!"  from  Ten  Islands,  and  had  taken  post  at 
Tallushatches,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Coosa.  Coffee  was  immediately 
despatched  with  J)00  men  to  atUick  them.  This  he  did  on  the  3  November, 
Bun  about  an  hour  high  in  the  morning.  A  number  of  men  in  advance  of  the 
main  liody,  sent  forward  for  the  jiin-pose,  drew  out  the  wairiors  from  their 
cabins,  who  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  thetn.  The  Americans  gave  way  by  fall- 
ing back  U|)on  the  main  body,  agreeably  to  their  preconcerted  plan,  which  had 
the  good  effect  of  bringing  the  Indians  at  once  into  their  [)ower.  Having  fired 
upon  them,  they  made  a  successful  charge,  and  soon  obliged  them  to  shelter 
themselves  in  their  wig\vams.  Colonel  Coffee  sjiys,  "The  enemy  retreated 
firing,  until  they  got  around,  and  in  their  buildings,  where  they  made  all  the 
resistance  that  an  overpowered  soldier  could  do — they  fought  as  long  as  one 
existed,  but  their  destruction  wjis  very  soon  completed.  Our  men  rushed  up 
to  the  dooi-s  of  the  houses,  and  in  a  few  minutes  killed  the  liist  warrior  of 
them.  The  enemy  fought  with  savage  finy,  and  met  death  with  all  its  horrors, 
without  shrinking  or  complaining — not  one  a-sked  to  be  spared,  Itut  fougiit  !is 
long  as  they  could  stand  or  sit.  In  consequence  of  their  flying  to  their  houses, 
and  mixing  with  the  families,  our  men,  in  killing  the  males,  without  intention 
killed  and  wounded  a  few  of  the  squaws  and  children."  In  this  sanguinary 
affair,  18<)  Indians  were  kille<l;  and  the  commander  thought,  that  there  were 
enough  othei-s  killed  in  the  woods,  which  they  couJd  not  find,  to  make  up  in 
all  200.  This  aUaUalion,  he  observed,  lie  thought  a  reasonable  one.  They 
took  captive  84  women  and  children,  and  "not  one  of  tlie  warriors  escaj>ed 
to  carry  the  news;  a  circumstimce  unknown  heretofore!"  The  wh'tes  had 
5  Icilled  and  41  wounded  ;  "none  mortally,  the  gi-eater  part  slightly,  a  lumber 
with  arrows:  this  a])pears  to  form  a  very  principal  jiart  of  the  enemy's  arms 
for  warfare ;  every  man  having  a  bow  with  a  bmulle  of  arrows,  which  is  used 
idl(;r  the  first  fire  with  the  gim,  until  a  leisure  time  for  loading  offei-s." 

The  destruction  at  Tallushatches  was  rendered  the  more  complete  by  their 
l)eing  entirely  surrounded  on  eveiy  side  by  the  troops.  Some  have  said  that 
even  the  women  imited  with  the  warrioi*s,  and  contended  in  the  battle  with 
fearless  bniverj'.  This  may  account  for  many  that  were  killed ;  but  General 
Coffee  does  not  mention  it. 

Meanwhile  General  JVhUe  had  lieen  detached  to  Turkeyto>vn,  for  the  relief 
of  Path-killer,  and  he  was  now  onlered  to  join  the  main  army,  with  as  much 
exi)editiou  as  he  wjis  able.  This  request  was  transmitted  on  the  4,  and 
renewed  on  the  7  Novemlier,  1813 ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  an 
Indian  braught  news  to  the  gcMieral,  that  Talladega  was  besiegeil  by  a  great 
body  of  the  enemy,  and  wouM  certainly  be  destroyed,  unless  immediately 
relieved.  Taihuloga  was  a  fort  occu])ied  by  friendly  Creeks,  about  30  miles 
below  Ten  Is!an<ls. 

Without  loss  of  time.  General  Jackson  marched  to  relieve  Talladega.  His 
operations  were  conducted  with  such  promptitude,  that  by  midnight  following 
the  same  day,  he  was  within  six  miles  of  his  enemy.  Here  he  encamped 
until  alK)ut  daj'light  Then  moving  on,  at  sunrise  he  came  within  half  a  mile 
of  tlie  Indian  encampment,  which  was  only  about  80  rods  from  Fort  Talla- 
dega. The  fjeneral,  having  formed  his  line  of  battle  like  tlie  Spanish  Armada, 
moved  on  to  the  attack.  The  Indians  wei-e  not  taken  by  surprise,  but  rushed 
upon  their  adversaries  with  such  im|>etuosity  that  they  made  considerable 
impression  in  one  part  of  the  line ;  insomuch,  that  a  considerable  body  of 
militia  gave  way.  Their  places  being  immediately  supplied  by  the  moimted 
men,  the  Indians  fought  but  a  short  time,  liefore  they  were  obliged  to  fly  for 
the  mountains,  al>out  tlr.-ee  miles  distant.  In  their  flight  they  were  hard  pressed 
by  the  right  wing  of  the  Americans,  and  great  numbers  were  cut  down.  In 
the  whole  afl'air,  2i)9  were  killed,  that  were  foimd,  of  the  Indians ;  and  the 
whites  lost  15  in  killed,  and  85  were  wounded,  several  of  whom  afterwards 
died.  Over  1080  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  engjiged,  and  some  of  tlieu 
afterwai-ds  said  tJiei.  loss  at  the  battle  of  Talladega  was  600. 
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It  was  exjtect<Ml  tliat  a  sii[)|)ly  of  [irovisions  would  arrive  ct  Camp  Strother 
at  Ten  Islands,  Im  fore  tin;  ai my  sJioidd  rotiini  tliere  ;  but  on  its  arrival,  a  total 
failure  was  (;.\|>erieiic»;d  liy  tiio  liiuigry  soldiers;  even  what  had  been  left 
behind  of  the  jrciieral's  jtrivate  stores  lia<l  been  distributed — it  was  a  melan- 
choly time,  indeed,  and  reminds  us  of  the  sufferings  of  captives  in  tlie  old 
Indian  wars,  wiio  were  oljliged  to  subsist  upon  berries  and  roots.  It  was 
during  this  catu|»aign  that  a  circumstance  occurred  which  has  been  variously 
related  ;  and,  as  it  is  an  excellent  anecdote,  we  will  lay  it  l»elbre  our  readere. 

One  morning,  a  soldier,  with  a  doleful  countenance,  a]»i)roached  General 
Jackson,nm\  told  him  he  was  almost  fatnished,  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  The 
general  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  was  obsei-ved  by  the  poor  half- 
staned  soldier  to  be  eating  something.  This  ho  doubt  caused  him  to  make 
his  complaint,  thinking  it  a  favorable  time  to  have  his  wants  relieved.  The 
general  observed,  that  it  was  never  his  custom  to  turn  away  a  hungry  person, 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  him ;  then,  putting  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  took  out  a  hantlfid  of  acorns,  and,  offering  them  to  his  astonished 
guest,  observed,  that  such  was  his  fare,  and  all  he  had,  but  to  tliat  he  was 
welcome,  'i'he  soldier  went  away  contented,  and  told  Ids  comjwnions  they 
ouglit  no  more  to  complain,  so  long  as  their  general  wjis  obliged  to  subsist 
upon  nothing  but  acorns.  Out  of  this  grew  the  story,  tliat  the  general  fiaving 
invited  his  oflicers  to  dine  with  him,  set  nothing  before  them  bu*.  a  tray  of 
acorns  and  some  water. 

Meanwhile  nnitiny  afler  mutiny  took  place  in  General  Jackson's  aimy,  anil 
the  campaign  came  near  being  abandoned.  A  circumstance,  too,  occurred 
about  this  time,  ever  to  be  lamented.  General  Cocke,  of  East  Tennessee, 
considering  himself  j)ossessed  of  a  command  independent  of  Jackson,  gave- 
his  orders  to  some  brigadiers,  at  the  same  time  that  General' ^acArson  did. 
General  fVhite  chose  to  act  under  General  Cockers  orders,  and  this  occasioned 
some  confusion,  and,  in  the  enti,  the  lamentable  af!air  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  and  of  which  we  now  jiroceed  to  give  an  account. 

The  Hallibee  Indians,  who  had  been  the  principal  sufferers  at  Talladega, 
had  despatched  ambassadors  for  General  Jackson's  camp,  to  sue  for  ]>eace 
which  they  would  accept  on  any  terms  he  might  please  to  grant  them.  At 
the  same  time  these  proposals  were  out,  General  IVJiite  marched  against  theii 
towns,  and  on  the  18  November  completely  surprised  them  ;  killed  GO  war- 
riors, took  2.'>6  prisoners,  and  made  good  his  retreat  without  the  loss  of  u 
man. 

The  Indians  thought  they  had  been  attacked  by  General  Jackson's  army, 
and  that  therefore  they  were  now  to  expect  nothing  but  extermination  ;  and 
this  was  thought  to  be  the  reason  why  they  fought  with  such  desperation 
afterwards.  And  truly  they  had  reason  for  their  fears:  they  knew  none  but 
Jackson,  and  sujiposed  now  that  nothing  short  of  their  total  destruction  would 
satisfy  him.  as  their  conduct  exemplified  on  every  occasion.  They  knew 
they  had  asked  peace  on  any  terms,  and  their  innnediate  answer  was  the 
sword  and  bayonet.     A  comj)any  of  Cherokees  aided  not  a  little  in  this  aflfiiir. 

We  have  given  the  chief  features  of  the  battle  of  Autossee,  when  drawing 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  JWIntosh.  Here  may  be  added  some  other  matters  of^ 
history,  for  the  better  understanding  the  events  of  the  memorable  Creek  war. 

Autossee  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tallajjoosie,  18  miles  from  the 
Hickory  Ground,  and  20  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Coosa, 
With  General  Floyd's  white  troo])s  were  four  companies  of  friendly  Indians. 
J\TIntosh  led  the  Cowetaus,  and  Mad-dos^s-son  the  Tookaubatchians,  or  Tuka- 
batchies.  The  names  of  the  other  leaders  are  not  set  do\VTi,  but  there  were 
iloubtless  several  of  them,  as  there  were  about  350  warriors  who  accompanied 
the  expedition.  That  sure  work  was  intended,  will  not  be  doubted,  when  it 
is  known  that  the  force,  exclusive  of  Indians,  was  950  men.  When  the  army 
aiTived  near  the  place  where  it  was  expected  Indians  would  be  found,  and 
having  discovered  one  small  town  before  it  was  light  in  the  morning,  the 
genend  was  surprised  immediately  after  by  the  discovery  of  another.  Thia 
was  fdled  with  men  who  had  been  apprized  of  his  approach,  and  were  pre- 
pared for  battle.  The  order  of  battle  was  immediately  changed,  and  the  army 
proceeded  in  two  divisions  to  attack  both  towns  at  once.  The  besiego-s 
34 
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Iteing  provifled  witli  nrtillcry,  soon  accomi)lishe(l  their  work,  .in<l  all  the 
resistance  the  Indians  seem  to  have  made,  was  in  endeavoring  to  effect  a 
retreat  into  raves  and  other  hiding-places.  Nevertheless,  the  (rcnrgians  had 
Jl  killed  ontright,  and  54  woimded.  Among  the  latter  was  Genenii  Floya 
himself  severely,  and  A<ljutant-Genei*al  jVewvian  slightly. 

Jiflnlosh  and  Mad-do^s-sori's  loss  was  considerable,  hut  was  not  thought  of 
importance  enough  to  he  communicated  by  their  allies,  who  were  greatly 
infiebted  to  them,  if,  indeed,  destroying  their  own  countrymen  made  them  so. 
They  did  not,  however,  do  so  much  butchering  as  they  intended,  or,  rather,  as 
they  agreed  to  do  ;  for  the  day  before  the  massjicre,  they  agi-eed  to  j)ost  them- 
selves on  tne  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  to  kill  all  who  should  attempt  an 
escape.     Had  they  done  this,  very  few  would  have  escajied. 

Alter  resting  a  few  days.  General  Floyd  marched  to  Camp  Defiance,  50 
miles  directly  into  the  Indian  countj-j',  and  westward  of  Antossee.  Here,  early 
in  the  morning  of  y  .January,  the  hostile  Indi.ms  killed  his  sentinels  hdbre  they 
were  discovered,  and  then  with  great  fuiy  attacked  his  camp,  an<l  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  continued  to  fight  with  bravery.  By  this  time  the  army  had  got 
formed  in  order  of  Imttle,  and  soon  obliged  the  Indians  to  fly.  One  company 
of  whites,  under  Ca))tain  Broadnax,  had  its  retreat  cut  off  by  the  assailants,  and 
escaped  only  by  cutting  its  way  through  them. 

In  this  fight,  TiMPOocHiF.-BARNUEL,  or  Barnard,  a  half-breed,  chief  of  the 
llchies,  commanded  a  comjtany  of  them,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  general, 
"  greatly  distinguished  himself"  It  was  owing  to  his  ))romptness,  that  Cap- 
tain Broanu^r  was  enabled  to  effect  a  retreat.  The  enemy,  in  that  manoeuvre, 
had  advanced  within  50  yards  of  the  artillery.  All  the  other  part  of  the  Lidian 
army  took  shelter  within  the  lines,  and  looked  on  during  the  contest. 

After  this  battle,  37  Indians  were  found  dead  on  tlie  field,  as  the  whites 
reported;  and  of  their  own  number  17  were  killed,  and  1'30  wounded.  At  the 
fii-st  onset.  General  JVetcman  had  three  balls  shot  into  him,  which  prevented 
his  further  8er\'ice  ;  and  several  of  the  principal  officers  had  their  horses  shot 
under  them.  How  the  Indians  under  Timpoochie  fared  in  these  particuhu^ 
we  have  not  yet  learned. 

IVcatherford,  Francis,  Sinqnisturs-son,  with  some  Shawanese,  had  cstahlislietl 
themselves  on  the  Alabama,  Jibove  the  mouth  of  the  Cahaba,  and  there  built  a 
town,  which  they  called  Mckanakaka.  Its  name  signifiefl  that  it  was  built 
upon  holy  ground ;  and  hence  the  prophets  tol«l  their  followei-s  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear,  as  no  polluted  and  murderous  whites  could  ever  enter  there. 
However,  General  Claiborne,  at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  accotnj)anied  by  a 
band  of  Choktaws  under  Pushtunata,  their  chief,  resolved  to  make  a  ti  ial  of  the 
virtue  of  the  Indian  prophets'  pretensions. 

Weniherford  and  his  Ibllowers,  l>eing  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  army, 
had  put  themselves  into  an  attitude  of  defence.  On  23  Deceml)er,  18i:j,  as 
the  army  approached,  they  were  met  by  the  Indians,  and  a  short  engagement 
followed.  As  usual,  the  Indians  gave  way,  and  were  pursued ;  but  as  their 
town  was  surrounded  by  fastnesses,  Cgw  were  killed  in  the  piu-snit.  Thirty 
were  foimd  dead  of  the  enemy  Indians,  and  of  the  army,  two  or  three  were 
killed,  and  as  many  woundecL  This  vvjis  quite  an  Indian  depot,  the  captors 
having  found  here  "a  large  quantity  of  jtrovisions,  and  immense  property  of 
various  kinds."  It  was  all  destroyed  with  the  town,  which  consisted  of  200 
houses:  the  women  and  children  had  oidy  time  to  escape  across  the  Alabama. 
The  next  day,  another  town  was  destroye<l,  eight  miles  above,  consisting  of  60 
houses.  We  will  now  proceed  with  General  Jackson,  until  he  puts  an  end  to 
the  Creek  war. 

On  the  17  January,  1814,  General  Jackson  marched,  at  the  head  of  030  men, 
from  near  Fort  Strother,  for  the  heart  of  the  eneniy's  coimtiy.  In  his  route 
lay  Talladega,  the  residence  of  Fife,  a  note<l  wannor,  and  friend  of  the  whites; 
and  here  he  joine'd  the  army  with  200  of  his  men.  The  Indians  were  sup- 
pose«l  to  be  assembled  in  great  numbers,  at  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Taliapoosic, 
iVom  14  or  15  of  their  tbwns  upon  that  river;  and  it  was  daily  expected  that 
they  would  attack  Fort  Armstrong,  in  their  vicinity,  which  was  in  no  state  to 
meet  them.  It  was  the  news  of  its  situation,  that  caused  Jackson  to  marcit  to 
its  immediate  relief.     When  he  had  arrived  at  Hallil)ee  Creek,  the  generd, 
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from  the  nccounts  of  his  spies,  supposed  he  must  be  in  the  imrnaliate  vicinity 
of  tfie  enemy,  and  he  soon  after  encamped  at  a  small  Hallibee  village,  called 
Knotochopko.  Here  he  discovered  that  he  was  12  miles  from  the  enemy, 
who  were  upon  an  island  in  the  Tallapoosie,  near  the  mouth  of  a  creek  called 
Emukfau.  The  next  day  the  army  encamped  very  near  Emnkiau,  and  had 
eveiy  sign  of  being  hard  by  the  a«ivei-se  Indians.  The  onler  of  encampment 
was  th.nt  of  battle,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  .against  surprise 
About  (i  in  the  morning  of  the  ^2(1,  the  warrioi-s  from  Emukfau  fell  with  great 
force  upon  Jackson^s  lefl  Hank,  and  the  lell  of  his  rear ;  and  although  the 
attack  was  made  in  full  confidence  that  they  should  rout  their  adversju'ies,  yet 
they  were  disa|)pointed,  and  no  ground  was  gained  by  the  onset.  The  assail- 
ants ibught  with  a  determined  bravery,  and  it  was  near  half  an  hour  before 
they  could  be  made  to  retire.  The  Americans,  having  encamped  in  a  hollow 
srpiare,  met  the  attack  at  advantage,  but  it  was  only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
that  the  Indians  were  put  to  flight,  /'i/e,  at  the  head  of  his  warrioi*s,  joined  in 
the  purpifit,  which  continued  about  two  miles,  with  considerable  havoc. 

Matters  did  not  end  here  ;  for,  in  a  short  time,  the  Indians  returned  again  to 
the  attack,  and  with  greater  success  than  before.  They  attacked  a  picket  at 
advantage,  at  a  small  distance  from'the  main  body,  and  General  Coffee,  in  hia 
turn,  attacked  the  lefl  flank  of  the  attacking  party.  As  his  number  of  men  was 
small,  he  soon  found  himself  in  imminent  danger  of  l»eing  entirely  cut  off. 
(General  Jackson,  seeing  this,  ordered  Fife  to  advance  to  his  rescue,  which  he 
did  with  the  utmost  prom|»titude.  This  attack  of  the  enemy  was  upon  the 
right  flank,  and  was,  as  it  turned  out,  only  a  feint  to  weaken  the  lefl  by  draw- 
ing the  force  from  that  quarter  to  its  support;  but  the  general  was  not  to  be 
outwitted  by  such  a  manoeuvre.  He  kept  the  lefl  flank  firm,  and  the  alarm 
gun  soon  gave  notice,  that  that  part  was  assjiiled.  The  general  Hfere  met  the 
enemy  in  pei-son,  seconded  by  Colonel  Carroll,  who  ordered  the  charge,  and 
led  on  the  jtui-suers.  The  friendly  Indians  were  successful  at  this  time  also, 
slaying  many  of  their  countrymen  as  they  fled. 

Meanwhile  Genera!  Coffee  hail  got  deeper  into  difficulrj'^,  and  was  contend- 
ing at  fearful  odds  with  a  brave  band  of  warriore,  and  was  again  relieved  by 
the  Indians  under  Captain  Fife.  This,  Fife  was  enabled  to  do,  only  by  charg- 
ing them  with  the  bayonet.  The  enemy  seemed  determined  to  wrest  their 
country  from  the  invaders,  and  retired  slowly,  at  first,  as  men  tlriven  from 
their  country  will  always  do.  Fife  and  his  conn-ades  pursued  them  aluiuf, 
three  miles,  killing  45  of  them,  which  they  found  afl^erwards.  The  reason  of 
Coffee's  great  peril,  was  this,  Fife  having  been  ordered  to  his  rescue  before  the 
attack  on  the  lefl  was  made  the  second  time  ;  and  now,  hearing  the  firing  in 
that  direction,  supposed  his  aid  was  more  needeil  in  that  quarter:  and  x.\mi 
Coffee  vvas  left  without  siqiport.  He  was  severely  wounded,  and  his  aid-de- 
camp. Colonel  A.  Donaldson,  and  three  othei-s,  were  slain. 

General  Jackson,  not  having  provisions  for  a  longer  stay,  and  iKjing  con- 
siderably crippled,  began  a  retreat  to  Fort  Strother.  The  most  memorable 
part  of  this  exj>edition  is  yet  to  be  related.  The  Indians  now  supposed  the 
Americans  were  beaten,  or  they  Avould  not  retreat.  Th<;y  therefore  resolved 
to  i»ui-sue  and  harass  them.  Jackson  expected  this,  and  marched,  in  order  of 
battle,  through  one  dangerous  defile  after  another.  At  length,  on  the  morning 
of  the  24,  after  having  nearly  passed  one  of  the  most  dangerous  jdaces.  at 
Enotocliopko  Creek,  his  rear  wjus  attacked  in  a  spirited  manner;  and  although 
it  was  not  at  all  unex|>ected,  yet  the  colimuis  gave  way,  and  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  and  slaughter  ensued.  At  length,  a  six-pountler  wjis,  with  great 
difficulty,  dragged  up  a  small  eminence  wliich  commanded  the  battle-ground, 
and  ^jeing  charged  with  grape-shot,  did  great  execution,  antl  was  a  principal 
m"ans  of  putting  the  enemy  to  flight. 

The  getting  the  cannon  up  the  hill  was  done  at  the  greatest  peril  ;  the  men 
who  undertook  it  being  sure  marks  for  the  enemy,  having  nothing  lo  screen 
them  in  the  least.  Ky  the  time  they  had  discharged  it  once,  Lieuten  ■  it  Jirm- 
strong,  Captain  Hamilton,  of  East  Tennessee,  Ca))tains  Bra  Iford  and  J\TGnvock, 
had  all  fallen.  Bradford  exclaimed,  as  he  lay,  "-l/^/  brave  fellotrs,  some  of  yon 
may  fall,  but  you  mtist  save  the  cannon." 

The  anriy  having,  meantime,  recovered  from  their  |)anic,  attacked  in  tl.jir 
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turn,  and  the  Indians  were  every  where  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  about  two 
miles.  The  Indians'  loss  in  this  battle  wjls  18*J,  that  were  found.  The  Amer- 
icans had,  in  both  days'  fights,  24  killed,  and  71  wounded.  It  was  evident 
now,  that  the  Indians  were  satisfied  that  they  were  not  victors,  for  in  their 
flight  they  threw  away  their  packs  and  arms  in  abundance,  and  the  army  met 
with  no  further  molestjition  during  their  return  marcli. 

We  have  now  arrived  to  the  termination  of  the  Creek  war.  It  ended  in  the 
battle  of  the  Great  liend  of  the  Taliapoosie,  as  we  have  related  in  the  life  of 
yrintosh^  This  beiul,  usually  called  the  Horse-Shoe,  by  the  whites,  wa-s 
'.ailed  by  the  Indians  Tohopeka,  which,  in  their  language,  it  is  said,  signified  a 
horse-shoe  :  therefore  the  battle  of  Toho|)eka,  the  Great  Bend,  and  the  Horse- 
Shoe,  are  one  and  the  sjune. 

Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  to  the  dehided  Creeks  than  this  battle. 
The  loss  of  their  great  proi)hets  was,  however,  the  least  Three  of  them,  and 
ihe  last  upon  the  Taliapoosie,  fell  among  those  whom  they  had-made  believe 
that  no  wounds  couhl  bo  inflicted  u|>on  them  by  the  whites;  and  incredible 
us  it  may  seem,  that  although  they  had  witnessed  a  total  failure  of  all  their 
prophecies  hitherto,  such  was  the  influence  those  miserable  impostors  held 
over  the  minds  of  the  wairiors,  that  they  still  believed  in  their  soothsjiyings, 
and  that  their  incantations  woidd  at  last  save  them,  and  that  they  should  finally 
root  out  the  whites  and  possess  their  country.  Such  are  the  eirors  of  delu- 
sions in  all  ages — it  is  visible  in  all  history,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things  shall  difiuse  itselfj  and  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  be  more  extensively  known. 

MoNOHOE  was  one,  and  we  believe  the  son  of  Sinqiiistur  was  another,  who 
fell  in  the  gi-eat  battle  of  Tohopeka.  In  one  of  his  accounts  of  the  battle, 
General  Jackson  ol>serves :  "  x\mong  the  dead  was  found  their  famous  prophet, 
Monohooe,  shot  in  the  mouth  by  a  gi^ape  shot,  as  if  Heaven  designed  to  chastise 
his  impostures  by  an  a[)propriate  punishment."  The  manner  in  which  he  was 
killed,  required  but  little  aid  froni  the  whites  to  satisfy  the  Indians  that  hp  was 
a  false  prophet,  and  it  was  soon  generally  believed  among  them. 

These  prophets  were  decorated,  says  Colonel  Eaton^  "  in  the  most  fantastic 
manner — the  plumage  of  various  binls  about  their  heads  and  shoulders;  with 
savage  grimaces,  and  horrid  contortions  of  the  body,  they  danced  and  howled 
their  cantations."  Monohoe,  in  the  very  act  of  divination,  muttering  to  the 
pun,  with  eyes  almost  strained  from  their  sockets,  and  his  limbs  distorted  in 
every  jwssible  unnatural  direction,  received  his  death  wound.  The  faith  of 
the  warriors  in  such  alK)minable  fooleries  must  now  have  been  shaken ;  but 
the  Hallibee  m.nssacre  was  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  their  desperation — as 
we  have  seen,  their  most  subniissive  offers  of  peace  had  been  met  by  the 
sword — all  confidence  therefore  in  the  humanity  and  integrity  of  the  whites, 
had,  in  their  minds,  l>een  forfeited.  From  every  ap|)earance  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  determined  to  conquer  at  Tohopeka,  or  never  to  survive  a  defeat ; 
for  they  did  not,  as  on  former  occasions,  send  away  their  women  and  children : 
al»out  300  of  these  were  taken. 

Whether  the  famous  profihet  HUlishngo,  or  Francis,  were  in  this  battle,  is 
not  known.  On  18  April,  1814,  (Jeneral  Jackson  wrote  from  his  camp,  at  the 
jimction  of  the  Coosa  and  Talla])oosie,  saying,  "  Peter  .WQin'n  has  l)een  taken, 
but  escaped  ;  he  mii.'st  he  taken  again,  htllishagee,  their  great  prophet,  has 
also  absconded  ;  but  he  will  l»e  found."  In  this,  however,  as  will  be  seen, 
the  genei-al  was  no  prophet;  for  Francis  an«l  J\T(l\tecn  were  hoth  alive  in  1817. 

The  friendly  Indians  rendered  the  Americans  most  efficient  aid  in  this 
battle,  and  their  loss  in  killed  and  woimded  was  greater  in  proportion  to  their 
ninnlK»rs  than  that  of  the  whites.  In  all  2ii  were  killed,  and  many  more  were 
woimded. 

It  was  sup|>osed  by  General  Floyrf,  that  in  the  battle  of  Autossee  he  had 
killed  the  fiimous  jirophet  and  king  of  Talla.«see,  but  it  turned  out  not  to  l)e  so, 
for  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  .^me^icans  afler>vard».  He  was  supjM>sed  to 
I>e  a  hundred  years  old,  his  head  being  entirely  white,  and  l)owed  almost  to 
the  ground.  His  name,  we  believe,  was  Eneah-thlukkohopoiee.  He  was  taken 
about  the  time  of  H'eatherforcTs  surrender;  and  but  for  the  protection  affitrdeii 
biin  by  die  whites,  their  friends,  the  Creeks,  would  have  put  hirr;  to  death 
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withotU  mercy  lint  Wenlherford  had  nothing  to  fear  from  tliem:  tbey  cnre- 
fuHy  avoided  meeting,  and  when  sny  by  accident  or  necessity  came  into  hia 
presenile,  tliey  were  observed  to  tremble  witii  fear.  Such  is  the  difterence  in 
the  carriage  and  as|)ect  of  men. 

We  will  close  the  jiresent  chapter  by  detailing  some  particulars  in  the  lives 
of  several  distinguished  chiefs. 

It  wiis  very  seldom  that  the  names  of  any  chiefs  appeared  in  the  accounts 
of  the  late  war,  but  they  were  many,  especially  in  the  south,  and  deserved  as 
much  notice,  and  often  more  than  many  that  did  receive  it  When  the  war 
was  over,  some  of  them  occasionally  visited  Washington,  and  the  novelty  of 
ihei.-  appearance  sometimes  caused  them  to  receive  such  notices  as  follows : 
"  On  the  8th  ultimo,  [Feb.  1810,J  arrived  Col.  Return  J.  Meigs.,  the  agent  of 
the  U.  States  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  with  a  deputation  from  the  nation,  con- 
sisting of  Col.  Lotiun/,  Maj.  Walker,  Maj.  Ridge,  Caj)t.  Taylor,  Adjt.  Ross,  and 
Kunnesee.  These  Indians  are  men  of  cultivated  understandings,  were  nearly 
nil  officers  of  the  Cherokee  forces  which  served  under  General  yacfeson  during 
the  late  war,  and  have  distinguished  themselves  as  well  by  their  bravery  as  by 
their  attachment  to  the  U.  States." 

In  June  following,  another  deputation  visited  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  it  was  said,  their  appearance  was  such  as  entitled  them  to 
the  highest  respect.  The  delegates  were  from  the  Cbickasaws,  and  consisted 
of  General  M'illiam  Colbert,  the  great  war  chief  of  that  nation.  Major  Jmne* 
Colburt,  interpreter ;  Ettissue ;  Mingo,  the  great  warrior ;  Jlppnsantvhbee,  .1 
chief;  Chnslaumf  and  Colleetckec,  warriors.  Most  of  these  lought  for  the 
whites  in  the  soifth.  General  Colbert  Avas  now  aged,  having  fought  with  th'j 
Ainericans  in  St.  Clnir''s  army,  with  seven  others  of  his  countiygjen  ;  one  of 
whose  names  was  Piomingo,  or  the  Mountain-ladtr,  of  whom  we  shall  i>res- 
ently  speak. 

In  the  late  war,  while  his  men  were  preparing  to  join  the  Americans,  Col- 
bert, impatient  to  be  unemployed,  joined  the  third  regiment  of  the  Unued 
States  infantry.  When  he  had  served  with  them  nine  months,  he  retume** 
to  his  nation,  collected  his  warriors,  and  marched  to  Fort  Montgomery  on  the 
Alabama,  from  thence  against  Pensacola,  crossed  the  Esanibia,  and  pursue«l 
the  hostile  Creeks  almost  to  Apalachicola,  killing  many  of  them,  and  return- 
ing to  Fort  Montgomery  with  85  prisoners.  He  and  his  comrades  were  no\> 
at  W.'ushiiigton,  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  their  cduntr)'. 
Accordingly  conmiissionci-s  were  sent  into  their  country,  and  on  the  yO  Sep- 
tember following,  [1816,]  a  treaty  wjis  entered  into.  In  this  treaty  Colbert  is 
styled  Major-General,  and  by  the  sixth  article  of  it  he  was  allowed  an  annuity 
of  100  dollars  during  life.  His  name  is  not  to  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  made 
10  January,  1780,  but  that  of  Piomingo  is.  To  that  of  Chikasaw  Blufttj, 
24  October,  1801,  instead  of  his  mark,  we  find  W.  C,  which  shows  that  he 
had  been  paying  some  attention  to  learning ;  but  in  subsequent  treaties  his 
mark  again  a[)pears. 

From  the  circumstance  that  the  name  of  Piomingo  is  not  seen  to  any  of  the 
treaties  after  that  of  Colbert  ajipears,  induces  the  belief  that  he  is  the  s€une 
person,  and  that,  from  his  attachment  to  the  whites,  he  took  one  of  their 
names. 

Piomingo  is  thus  mentioned  by  General  St.  Clair,  on  his  arrival  at  hia 
quarters.  "Oct.  27.  Payamingo  arrived  in  camp  with  his  wairiors.  I  was 
so  unwell,  could  only  see  him  and  bid  him  welcome."  "Oct.  )A).  PaijandngQ 
and  his  people,  accompanied  by  Cajjtain  Sparks,  and  four  good  nllemen, 
going  on  a  scout ;  they  do  not  propose  to  return  under  10  days."  We  have 
no  account  of  the  success  of  the  excursion,  but  they  did  not  join  the  army 
again  imtil  after  the  defeat,  which  took  j)lace  six  days  ailer.  As  they  were 
proceeding  to  Fort  Jefferson,  one  of  the  enemy  mistook  them  for  his  com 
pimions,  and  was  captured  before  he  discovered  his  mistjike.  Piomiti^o 
accosted  him  with  harsh  language,  saying,  '^Rascal,  yoxt  have  been  killing  tchite 
men!"  He  then  ordered  two  of  his  men  to  extend  his  arms,  and  a  third  t*' 
shoot  him.  When  this  was  done,  and  his  scalp  taken,  they  proceeded  to  joia 
the  army. 

We  learn  the  name  of  oro  otlier  who  was  witb.S/.  Clair.    He  was  calie<< 
34*  2A 
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,himes  Anderson,  and  was  brother  to  the  cliief  John  Morris,  who,  23  June, 
1793,  was  iiiurdere<l  not  above  600  paces  from  Governor  lilounVs  house,  in 
Knoxville.  He  was  shot  by  some  unknown  persons.  The  governor  ordered 
him  to  be  buried  in  the  burying-ground  of  the  white  people,  with  military 
honors.  A  procession  was  formed,  headed  by  himself^  and  he  was  interred 
with  great  respect. 

In  17it3,  the  Spanianls  of  Louisiana  made  large  offers  to  the  Chikasaws,  to 
induce  tiiem  to  Ibrsake  the  Americans;  but  their  offers  were  treated  with 
contemjjt,  especially  by  Piomin^o. 

MusHALATUBEE  was  a  Chikasaw  chief,  with  whom  General  Lafayette 
l)ecame  acquainted  in  his  last  visit  to  this  country.  His  first  knowle«lge  cf 
him,  as  will  ap|)ear  from  the  following  extracts  out  of  M.  Levasseur's  work, 
"Lafayette  en  Amerique,"  &C.,  was  at  tlie  residence  of  the  "sage  of 
Wopticello." 

Mashalatubee,  and  Pushamatcu  a  Chocktaw  chief,  already  mentioned,  were  at 
Washington  wlien  the  general  arrived  there,  in  December,  1824,  being  there 
at  the  meeting  of  congress,  according  to  custom,  with  many  other  chiefs, 
to  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship,  receive  presents,  and  make  known  the 
Mrants  of  their  countrymen.  At  this  time  Mushalaliibee  made  the  following 
agreeable  speech  to  General  Liafayette. 

"You  are  one  of  our  fathers.  You  have  fought  by  the  side  of  the  great 
Washington.  We  will  receive  here  your  hand  as  that  of  a  friend  and  father. 
We  have  always  walked  in  the  pure  feelings  of  peace,  and  it  is  tliis  feeling 
which  has  caused  us  to  visit  you  here.  We  present  you  pure  hands — hands 
timt  have  never  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  Americans.  We  live  in  a 
country  far  from  this,  where  the  sun  darts  his  i>er])endicular  rays  upon  us. 
We  have  had  the  French,  the  S|)aniards  and  the  English  for  neighbors;  but 
now  we  have  only  the  Americans ;  in  tlie  midst  and  with  whom  we  live  as 
friends  and  brothere." 

Then  Pushamata,  the  first  of  their  chiefs,  began  a  speech  in  his  turn,  and 
expressed  himself  in  these  words:  "There  has  |Kissed  nearly  50  snows  since 
jrou  drew  the  sword  as  a  companion  of  H'ashington.  With  him  you  have 
coinlmted  the  enemies  of  America-  Thou  hast  generously  mingled  thy  blood 
with  that  of  the  enemy,  and  hast  ])roved  thy  devotedness  to  the  cause  which 
thou  defendedst.  After  thou  hadst  finished  that  war,  thou  hadst  returned 
into  thy  country,  and  now  thou  comest  to  revisit  that  land  where  thou  art 
honored  and  beloved  in  the  remembrance  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  peo- 
ple. Thou  seest  every  where  the  children  of  those  for  whom  thou  hast 
defended  liberty,  crowd  around  thee,  and  press  thy  hands  with  filial  affection. 
We  have  heard  related  all  these  things  in  the  depths  of  the  distant  forests, 
and  our  hearts  have  been  ravished  with  a  desire  to  behold  thee.  We  are 
come,  we  have  pressed  thy  hand,  and  we  are  satisfied.  This  is  the  first  time 
tliat  we  have  seen  thee,*  and  it  will  probably  be  the  last.  We  have  no  more 
to  add.     The  earth  will  pju"t  us  forever." 

"In  pronouncing  these  last  words,  the  old  Indian  had  in  his  manner  and 
voice  something  very  solenm.  He  seemed  agitated  by  some  sad  j)resenti- 
ments.  We  heard  of  his  death  a  few  days  after;  he  was  taken  sick,  and 
died  before  he  could  set  out  to  return  to  his  own  j)eople.  When  ssitisfied 
that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  caused  all  his  companions  to  be  assembled, 
and  he  desired  them  to  raise  him  up,  and  to  ]>ut  u|)on  him  all  his  ornaments, 
and  bring  to  him  his  arms,  that  his  death  should  be  that  of  a  man's.  He 
manifested  a  desire  that  at  his  interment  the  Amerii-ans  would  do  him  mili- 
tary honors,  and  that  they  would  discharge  cannon  over  his  grave.  Thty 
promised  him  that  it  should  be  doiie ;  he  then  talked  freely  with  his  friends, 
and  expired  without  a  groan  in  the  midst  of  conversation."  His  monument 
occupies  a  place  among  the  great  men  in  the  cemetery  at  WjishuigtoM.  Upou 
one  side  is  this  inscrij)tion : — 

•  Tliey  migiit  not  have  been  introduced  to  tlie  g^cncral  when  he  saw  them  at  Mr.  Jefferson's. 
BI.  Lfvasseur  says,  in  speaking  of  the  Indian  depuialion,  "  A  leiir  tele  Haient  deux  clie/r  que 
mms  arions  rous  s'asseoir  un  jour  a  la  table  de  M.  Jefferson,  pendant  nntre  s^jour  h  Montxcella 
Je  les  reconnus  a  leurs  oreilles  decoupees  en  tongues  laniires,  garnies  de  longues  lames  i. 
ptomb." 
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'•PUSH-MA-TAHA,  A  ChOCTAW  CHIEF,  LIES  HERE.  ThIS  MONUMENT  TO  HIS 
II1F.5I0RV  IS  ERECTED  BY  HIS  BROTHER  CHIEFS,  WHO  WERE  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
HIM  IN  A  RKLEOATION  FROM  THEIR  NAT  lUN  IN  THE  YEAR  1824,  TO  THE  UENERAL 
ttOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UniTEI)  StaTES." 

And  on  tlie  other: 

*I*USn-MA-TAHA  was  A  WARRIOR  OF  GREAT  DISTINCTION.  IIe  WAS  WJSK 
IN  council,  eloquent  in  an  EXTRAORDINARY  DEGREE;  AND  ON  ALL  OCCA- 
SIONS, AND  UNDER  ALL  CIRCUMSTANCES,  THE  WHITE  MAN's    FRIEND.       He    DIED 

IN  Washington,  on  the  !<i4TH  of  December,  1824,  of  the  cramp,  in  tub 
60th  year  of  his  age." 

That  Piiskamata,  or  Pushmat,tha,  was  a  warrior,  has  been  sjiid.  In  the  late 
war  with  Eiifrlaiul,  lie  assisted  in  suhdiiing  Ids  countiymen  at  the  south.  In 
General  Claiborne's  army  he  distinguished  himself^  particularly  in  the  hattle 
of  the  Holy  Ground,  (called  hy  the  Indians  Ecc^nachaca,)  U[)on  the  Alabama 
River,  80  miles  tVoiri  Fort  Clailwrne.  Here  the  celebrated  Jf'ealher/ord  re- 
sided, also  HUiisltaffo  the  |)ro|)het. 

In  the  treaty  which  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Choktaus  held  with  the 
U.  S.  commissioners,  18  October,  1820,  "at  the  treaty  ground,  in  said  nation, 
near  Doak's  Stand,  on  the  Natches  Road,"  the  following  {)assage  occurs: 
"  Whereas  the  tiither  of  the  beloved  chief  MtishUatuhee,  of  the  lower  towns, 
for  and  during  his  life,  did  receive  from  the  United  States  the  sum  of  150 
dollars,  annually ;  it  is  hereby  stipulated,  that  his  son  and  successor,  Mushula- 
tiibee,  shaW  annually  be  paid  the  same  amount  during  his  natural  life."  Hence 
it  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  without  further  investigation,  that  both  the  father 
and  son  had  rendered  the  country  very  important  services. 

As  has  Ijeen  the  case  in  all  former  Indian  wars,  so  in  the  present,  erery 
neighboring  Indian  is  viewed  with  distrust.  No  sooner  had  the  jtresent 
existing  Seminole  war  begtni,  than,  by  report  at  least,  hundreds  of  the  Creeks 
were  leaving  their  country  for  Florida,  to  join  their  hostile  neighboi-s.  Early 
this  s]»ring,  18.'3tJ,  it  was  reported  far  and  wide  that  the  Chocktaws  had  taken 
tip  the  hatchet  This  occasioned  a  national  council  to  be  called,  which 
assemble*!  on  the  12  May.  The  venerable  chief  Mushulatubee  was  present, 
and,  among  other  things,  said,  "/it  makes  my  heart  bleed  to  be  acctised  of  thi^ 
treachery,  when  it  is  well  known  I  and  my  tnbe  have  fousi;ht  side  by  side  with 
Gen.  Wayne,  Jackson,  and  others,  against  the  Seminoles,  Creeks  and  British." 

HiLLisiiAGo,  or  HILLIS  HAD.IO,  it  appeai-s,  survived  General  Jackson^s 
campaigns,  and,  not  long  after,  went  to  England,  still  hoping  to  gain  assist- 
ance from  that  nation  to  enable  him  to  operate  with  effect  against  the  Ameri- 
cans. He  was,  upon  his  return,  the  immediate  instigator  and  cause  of  the 
Seminole  war,  having  taken  up  his  residence  among  that  nation,  unable  to 
Btay  longer  in  his  own  country.  The  belief  was  imposed  upon  him  by  some 
al)andoned  English  traders,  that  there  was  a  provision  in  the  treaty  of  Glient 
for  the  restoration  of  their  country.  He  received  much  attention  while  in 
England,  and  some  encoiinigement,  hut  nothing  absolute.  An  English 
journal  thus  mentions  his  arrival : — "The  sound  of  trumpets  announced  the 
approach  of  the  patriot  Francis,  who  fought  so  gloriously  in  our  cause  in 
America  during  the  late  war.  Being  drest  in  a  most  splendid  suit  of  red  and 
gold,  and  weai'ing  a  tomahawk  set  with  gold,  gave  him  a  highly  imposuig 
ap|)earance." 

lie  received  large  presents  from  the  king's  stores,  but,  it  is  said,  that  of 
these  he  was  chiefly  defrauded  afterwards  by  the  notorious  JVoodbine,  who, 
it  seems,  accompanied  him  in  his  travels.* 

About  the  end  of  November,  or  beginning  of  December,  1817,  a  war  party 
of  SeminoI(»s  captured  an  American,  and  conveyed  him  immediately  to  their 
principal  village,  called  Mikasauky.  Here  it  appears  dwelt  Francis  and  his 
family.  The  American,  whose  name  was  M'Krimmon,  was  ordered  to  be 
immediately  burnt  to  death.     The  stake  was  set,  MKrimmon,  with  his  head 

*  Seminole  War  Documeuls  3.  23,  published  by  order  of  congiess. 
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shaved,  was  bound  to  it,  and  wood  was  ])iled  up  about  him.  Wlien  the 
Indians  had  finished  their  dance,  and  the  tire  was  about  to  be  kindled,  a 
daugliter  of  tl)e  chief,  named  .Milly,  who  had  been  witnessinjg  the  i)reparationii 
with  a  sad  countenance,  flew  to  her  father,  ancJ,  upon  Jier  knees,  begged  that 
he  would  spare  the  prisoner's  life;  and  it  wjis  not  until,  like  the  celebrate<l 
Pocahontas,  she  showed  a  deternnnation  toj)eiWh  with  him,  that  her  fatlier 
consented  to  prolong  his  life  for  the  jtresent.  It  was  still  his  intention,  if 
he  could  not  sell  the  victim  lor  a  certain  sum,  to  have  carried  his  ibrmer  j)ur- 
pose  n)to  etiect ;  but  on  ofiering  him  to  tlie  Spaniards,  at  St.  Marks,  thg 
demanded  sum,  7^  gallons  of  rum,  was  {Kiid  for  him,  aiitl  tijus  his  libemtion 
was  effected. 

After  Francis  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  and  was  hanged,  his 
family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  sevend  daughters,  surrendered  themselves  to 
the  Americans  at  St.  Mark's.  The  youngest  daughter,  Milly,  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  was  treated  with  great  attention  by  all  the  officers  for  having 
saved  the  file  of  J^V Kriimnon.  She  was  said  to  have  been  very  handsome. 
When  ArKrimmon  heard  of  iier  being  among  the  cajrtives,  he  went  and  offered 
himself  to  her  as  a  partner.  She  would  not,  however,  receive  him,  until 
satisfied  that  he  was  prompte«l  to  offer  himself  from  other  motives  than  a 
sense  of  the  su])posed  obli<'ation  of  his  life  having  lieen  saved  by  her. 

Mikitsaiiky  was  tlie  chief  rendezvous  of  the  wiu"  j>arty,  and  had  been  known 
at  least  a  century  by  the  name  of  Jiaton  Rouge.  This  name  wsis  given  it 
hy  the  French,  and  the  Anglo-Americans  called  it  the  Red  Sticks,  to  avoid 
♦'•e  use  of  the  same  name  in  French.  Hence  the  Indians  who  made  this 
their  quarters,  were  called  Red  Sticks.  At  tliis  i)eriotl  they  had  revived  the 
practice  of  setting  up  poles  or  sticks,  and  striping  them  with  red  paint,  which 
was  only  when  they  intended  war.  The  Americans,  not  knowing  their  prac- 
tice, supposed  these  poles  were  painted  with  red  stri|)es  in  derision  of  their 
liberty  poles.  Mikasauky,  now  Red  Sticks,  was  upon  a  border  of  Mikasauky 
Lake. 

HORNOTIJMED,  or  as  Greneral  Jackson  called  him,  "  Homattlemico, 
an  old  R«d  Stick,"  was  another  principal  Seminole  chief,  whose  residence 
was  at  Foul  Town  in  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  but,  l)eing  driven  from 
thence,  he  repaired  to  Mikasauky.  Three  vessels  having  aiTived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Apalachicola  on  the  30  November,  1817,  with  militjiry  stores  for 
the  supply  of  the  garrison,  were,  from  contrary  winds,  unable  to  ascentl. 
Lieutenant  Scott  was  despatched  for  their  assistance,  in  a  boat  with  forty  men. 
The  old  chief  Homotlimed,  who  had  just  before  been  driven  from  Foul  Town, 
by  a  detachment  of  Gfeneral  Gaines^s  army,  with  a  band  of  his  warriors,  had 
concealed  themselves  in  the  bank  of  the  river ;  and  when  Lieutenant  Scotf 
and  his  men  returned,  they  fired  upon  tliem,  and  all  except  six  soldiers,  whc 
jumped  overboard  and  swam  to  the  opposite  shore,  were  killed.  Twenty  of 
the  soldiei-s  had  been  left  for  the  aid  of  the  ascending  vessels,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  women  and  sick  were  in  their  places.  These  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Homotlimed  and  his  warriors,  who  dashed  out  their  brains  ujKjn  the 
sides  of  the  boat,  took  off  their  scalps,  and  carried  them  to  Mikasauky,  where 
they  exhibited  them  u|K)n  their  red  pole,  in  memory  of  their  victory.  This 
chief  and  his  companion,  Hillishago,  were  doomed  shortly  to  ex]>iate  witlj 
their  lives  for  this  massacre. 

The  Mikasauky  town  was  soon  after  visited  by  tlie  army,  but  the  Indians 
had  all  fled,  their  red  pole  was  left  standing,  and  the  scal|)s  upon  it;  many  of 
which  were  recognized  as  having  l)een  taken  from  Lieutenant  Scott^s  men. 
At  length  a  vessel  cruising  near  tlie  mouth  of  Apalachicola  River,  to  prevent 
Che  escape  of  the  Indians  in  that  direction,  with  English  colors  displayed, 
decoyed  on  board  the  famous  chiefs,  Homotlimed,  and  tlie  prophet  I'Vancis. 
These  the  Americans  hanged  without  trial  or  delay. 

NEAMATIILA  was  a  warrior  of  note  and  renown,  before  the  war  of  1812 
w-ith  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  Seminole  chief;  but  Avhere  his  residence  was 
previous  to  that  war  we  have  not  heard  ;  but  after  the  Seminole  war,  he  lived 
upon  n  good  estate,  at  Tallahassee,  of  which  estate  a  mile  stjuare  was  luidcr 
improvement.  This,  in  1823,  JVeamalhla,  at  tlie  head  of  the. chiefs  of  hia 
nation,  gave  up,  with  other  lands,  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  by  « 
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treaty  which  they  made  with  its  agents  at  Moultrie  Creek,  in  Florida,  on  the 
18  September  oi"  tliat  year. 

In  an  additional  article  of  said  U-eaty,  we  read — "  Whereas  JVea  McAhla^ 
John  liloiaU,  Tuski  Hajo,  Midlato  King,  Ematlilochee,  and  EcohchaHinico,  six 
of  tlte  principal  chiefs  of  the  Florida  Lidians,  and  parties  to  tlie  treaty  to 
whicli  liiis  article  has  been  annexed,  have  warmly  appealed  to  the  conunis- 
sioners  lor  jjeruiission  to  j-emain  in  the  district  of  comitry  now  inhabited  by 
them,  and  in  (xjnsideration  of  their  frien«|Iy  disposition,  and  past  services  to 
the  U.  Slates,"  it  was  agreed  that  JVeanuUhla  and  his  followers  should  have 
four  scpiare  nules,  embracing  Tuphulga  village,  on  Rocky  Comfort  Creek ; 
Blount  and  Hajo  a  tract  on  Apalacliicola  River ;  MuUalo  King  and  EnuUfUochee 
upon  the  same  river ;  and  Econchatimico  on  the  Chatidioochie.  With  J\rea- 
niathla  there  settled  oO  men ;  with  Blount,  43 ;  Midlato  King,  30 ;  with  Emath- 
lochee,  28 ;  with  Econchalimico,  38 :  the  other  Florida  Indians,  by  the  same 
treaty,  were  to  remove  to  the  Amazura,  or  Ouithlacooche  river,  ujK)n  the 
peninsula  of  Florida- 
Rut  whether  "the  other  Florida  Indians"  had  any  hand  in  making  this 
treaty,  does  not  a[)[>ear,  though  Irom  after  circumstances,  there  is  no  proba- 
bility that  they  had.  Hence  two  facts  are  duly  to  be  considered  concerning 
this  transaction,  as  they  have  led  to  fatal  mistakes:  one  is,  as  it  concerns  the 
number  of  the  Seminoles ;  and  it  will  l>e  asked.  Were  their  numbers  greatly 
underrated,  that  it  nfight  .seem  that  those  who  made  the  treaty  were  the  most 
important  part  of  the  nation  ?  If  this  problem  come  out  affirmative,  then, 
I  say,  this  mistake,  or  imposition  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
hits  been  a.  fatal  one.  The  other  fact  or  circumstance  resolves  itself  into 
another  problem,  but  not  more  difHcult  of  solution  than  the  other.  It  may  be 
thus  stated  :  Had  these  few  chiefs  any  authority  to  stipulate  forf- or  bind  any 
others  but  themselves.^  If  not,  where  is  the  obligation  for  them  to  leave 
tlieir  country  and  habitations .''  But  1  forbeai*  to  pui-sue  this  suljject  further, 
in  this  place,  and  will  return  to  JVeamathla. 

The  United  States  agreed  by  the  same  treaty  to  award  500  dollars  to  JV*ea- 
mathla,  as  a  compensation  for  the  improvements  abandoned  by  him,  as  well 
as  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  removal. 

A  word  more  of  the  countrymen  of  JVeamathla,  who  emigrated  to  the 
western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  before  we  proceed  to  other  subjects.  "  The 
land,"  says  Mr.  JVUliams,*  to  which  they  are  'Hegally  banished,  consists  of  dry 
sand  ridges  and  interminable  swamps,  almost  wholly  unlit  for  cultivation; 
where  it  has  cost  the  U.  States  more  than  their  land  was  worth  to  support  them. 
They  are  now  in  a  starving  condition;  they  have  killed  the  stock  of  the 
American  settlers,  in  every  part  of  the  territory,  to  support  themselves, 
already ;  and  there  is  no  present  pros|)ect  of  their  situation  becoming  im- 
proved." What  is  calculated  to  add  to  then*  miserable  condition,  is  the  limits 
within  which  they  are  restricted ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  nearer  than  within 
15  miles  of  the  sea.  A  garrison  was  established  at  Tampa  to  supply  them  with 
necessaries,  and  keep  them  in  order.  Recent  events,  however,  had  consid- 
erably changed  their  condition  before  the  conimenceraent  of  the  present  dis- 
tressing war,  and  they  are  found  much  more  numerous,  and  fur  better  off,  aa 
to  resources,  than  was  sui)posed  they  could  be. 

A  chief^  whom  the  whites  called  Peter  M^Q,ueen,  has  been  incidentally 
mentioned,  in  our  account  of  the  Creek  war.  His  Indian  name  was  Talmu- 
CHES  Hatcho,  and  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Tukabatchie.  In  1814  he  fled 
before  the  Americans  under  CJeneral  Jackson,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
Florida,  and  was  among  others  declared  an  outlaw.  In  1817  he  was  chief  of 
the  Tallap<»osies,  and  resided  upon  the  Oklokne  or  Okoloknee  River,  and  was 
styled  "an  old  Red  Stick."  He  was  one  of  the  12  Creek  chiefs  who  gave  Mr. 
Alexander  Arbvdhnott  po\ver  of  attorney  to  manage  their  affaire.  This  was  done 
on  the  17  June,  1817.  He  was  a  chief  of  consecjuence,  possessed  a  valuable 
projierty,  in  lands  an<l  negroes.  His  effects  were  seized  ufton  as  lawful  booty, 
about  the  time  of  his  escape  from  Tukabatchie.  A  half-breed,  by  the  name 
of  Barney,  shai-ed  10  negroes  that  had  belonged  to  him,  and  a  chief  called 

*  Account  of  Florida,  72,  73. 
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Jliichi  haiche,  alias  Colond,  hai  ?0  more.  To  the  ])ersons  wJio  had  made 
plunder  of  his  slaves,  he  protested,  they  could  have  no  claim  upon  him,  and 
ll:ai  he  had  never  injured  them.  He  therefore  applied  to  Mr.  R.  Arbuthnotl, 
to  intercede  with  the  officer  at  the  United  States  military  post,  Fort  Gaines,  for 
some  relief;  this  he  did  in  a  very  respectful  letter,  but  with  what  success,  we 
are  as  yet  unprepared^©  speak. 

KING-PAINE  was  a  chief  who  might  have  demanded  early  attention,  but 
who,  not  having  been  very  conspicuous  but  in  a  single  affair,  has  been  defer- 
red to  this  place.  Early  in  1812,  at  the  head  of  sundry  bands  of  Seminoles 
and  negroes,  who  had  run  away  from  their  American  masters,  King-paine 
issued  forth  in  quest  of  blood  and  plunder.  There  were  several  other  chiefs 
at  the  same  time,  (among  whom  Bow-legs*  was  conspicuous,)  who  assisted  in 
mid{ing  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia.  "Whether  either  or  both  of  the 
above-named  chiefs  commanded  the  daring  party,  who,  on  11  September, 
1812,  attacked  and  defeated  a  small  force  under  Captain  Williams,  we  are  not 
certain  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  commanded  a  large  force  soon  afler,  when 
General  JSTeiCTnan  marched  against  them,  and  fought  him  with  desperation. 
Captain  Williams,  with  about  20  men,  was  convoying  some  loaded  wagons 
towards  Davis  Creek,  and  when  within  about  10  miles  of  their  destination, 
they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians  and  negroes,  supposed  to  be  50  in 
number.  Although  the  whites  were  few,  they  protracted  the  fight  until  all 
their  ammunition  was  expended,  their  captain  mortally  wounded,  and  six 
others  slightly.  They  then  effected  a  retreat,  leaving  their  wagons  in  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  Two  of  the  Americans  were  killed,  and,  it  was  sup- 
posed, a  much  greater  number  of  the  enemy. 

Expecting  a  force  would  be  soon  sent  against  them,  King-paine,  with  Botir- 
legs  as  his  lieutenant,  marched  out  from  the  Lotchway  towns,  at  the  head  of 
150  warriors,  as  was  su])posed.  They  were  not  disa])pointed  with  regard  to  a 
force  being  sent  against  them,  for  in  the  mean  time  General  JVewman,  f  of  the 
Georgia  volunteers,  marched  with  117  men  to  destroy  the  Lotchway  towns. 
When  he  had  arrived  within  about  six  miles,  he  fell  in  with  the  Indians,  all 
of  whom  were  mounted.  It  appears  the  parties  met  unexpectedly,  and  no 
time  was  lost  on  either  side  in  preparing  for  battle.  Having  dismounted,  the 
Indians  advanced  a  few  paces,  hoping  thereby  to  intimidate  their  adversaries ; 
but  JVeieman,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  his  men  to  charge,  which  being 
promptly  obeyed,  the  Indians  were  put  to  flight  The  battle-ground,  being 
skirted  with  swamps  upon  three  sides,  was  advantageous  for  tlie  operations  of 
the  Indians ;  nevertheless,  before  gaining  these  coverts,  a  well-directed  fire 
stopped  the  flight  of  many,  among  whom  was  King-paine  himself,  and  Boip- 
legs  was  severely  wounded;  but  this  was  only  the  commencement  of  the 
fight ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  fall  of  the  great  chief  known  among  his  men, 
than  they  returned  and  chai^d  in  their  turn,  but  were  again  forced  to  fly, 
leaving  the  body  of  their  leader  in  the  hands  of  the  whites.  This,  more  than 
any,  or  all  considerations  together,  wrought  up  their  minds  to  desperation, 
and  they  determined  on  its  recovery,  or  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  the  attempt ; 
and  they  accordingly  returned  again  to  the  charge,  which,  it  is  said,  was  met 
with  firmness  by  the  whites,  who,  after  encountering  several  shocks,  again 
succeeded  in  routing  them  ;  but  they  immediately  returned  again,  with  greater 
fury  than  before,  and  with  greater  success ;  for  they  obliged  tlie  Americans  to 
give  ground  in  their  turn,  and  after  some  time  spent  hi  this  most  desperate 
work,  they  succeeded  in  recovering  the  body  of  King-paine,  and  carried  it  ofl^ 
Their  loss  in  the  several  charges  was  unknown,  but  supjiosed  by  the  whites  to 
have  been  about  30 ;  while,  on  their  own  side,  they  re|)ort  but  one  killed  and 
nine  wounded.  This  fight  was  on  the  26  September,  and  lasted  about  four 
bours. 


•  To  a  document  exhibited  in  the  trial  of  Arbuthnott  and  Ambrister,  his  name  is  signed 
BoLECK.  This  was  probably  his  real  name,  wiiich  required  but  a  slight  corruption  to  changa 
it  into  liow-Ugs, 

t  Thomson  (Hist.  War,  61)  writes  this  officer's  name  Nncnan;  hui  Brnnnan^  Perkins,  an4 
Brackenridge,  all  write  it  as  in  the  lexL  There  is  a  town  in  Florida  ca.'ed  MewrtoMSviUt 
where  a  newspaper  is  printed. 
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The  volutes  were  greatly  distressed  after  this  fight,  for  the  Indians  were 
reinforced,  and  harassed  tliom  until  the  4  October,  wlieu  they  gave  up  the 
business  and  retiretl.  General  JVewmaii,  having  tlirovvn  up  a  slight  work,  was 
able  to  jirevent  being  entirely  cut  off,  and  at  length  retreated  out  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Indians  did  not  give  up  the  siege  until  they  had  been  pretty  seven'ly 
cut  up.  The  whites,  by  concealing  themselves  on  the  night  of  the  3d,  made 
them  believe  they  had  abandoned  their  fort ;  and  they  came  up  .o  it  in  a  body 
without  a|>prehending  danger;  when  on  a  sudden  they  received  a  most  deadly 
fire,  and  iunnediately  fled. 

We  sliail  close  this  chapter  with  some  revolutionary  and  other  matters. 
The  Cherokees  had  engaged  not  to  operate  with  the  British,  towards  the  closb 
of  the  war ;  and  what  is  very  singular,  all  the  time  that  the  greatest  successes 
attended  the  British  arms,  they  strictly  adhered  to  their  engagement ;  and  iu 
was  not  until  the  fortime  of  war  had  changed,  and  the  Americans  had  become 
masters  of  nearly  all  the  country,  that  many  of  the  ill-fated  Indians,  instigated, 
no  doubt,  by  abandoned  white  despemdoes,  fell  upon  the  settlement  callea 
Ninety  Six,  killing  many  persons,  and  burning  several  houses.  Upon  this^ 
General  Pickens  took  the  fielil,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  mounted  men,  and  ill 
about  five  weeks  following  the  10  September,  1781,*  finished  this  Cherokee 
war,  in  which  40  Indians  were  killed,  13  towns  destroyed,  and  a  great  number 
of  men,  women  and  children  taken  prisonei-s.f  A  white  man  by  the  name  ol 
Waters  was  supjtosed  to  have  been  the  prime  mover  of  the  Indians,  who  with 
a  few  of  them  flail  through  the  Creek  country  into  Florida,  and  made  good 
their  escape. 

On  17  October,  12  chiefs  and  200  warriors  met  General  Pickens  at  Long 
Swamp  Creek,  and  a  ti'eaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Georgia  acquired  a 
large  accession  of  territory.  |  *■ 

We  have  next  to  relate  the  bold  exploits  of  a  Creek  warrior,  of  the  name 
Guristersifro.  ^  The  British  held  possession  of  Savannah,  in  June,  1782,  and 
(Jeneral  Wayne  was  sent  there  to  watch  their  motions.  On  the  21  May,  Col- 
onel Brown  marche<l  out  of  Savannah  to  meet,  according  to  ap[)ointment, 
a  band  of  Indians  under  Emislessis^o,  or  Guristersigo.  But  some  difficulty 
among  the  Indians  had  delayed  their  march,  and  the  movement  of  Brown  was 
disastrous  in  tlie  extreme.  General  Wayne,  by  a  br)ld  manoeuvre,  cut  off  his 
retreat,  fell  \i]}on  him  at  midnight,  killed  40  of  his  men,  took  20  prisonei-s,  and 
the  rest  escaped  only  under  cover  of  darkness.  In  this  fight  Wayne  would 
not  permit  a  gun  to  be  fired,  and  the  execution  was  effectetl  wholly  with  the 
sword  and  bayonet ;  the  flints  having  been  previously  taken  from  the  soldiers' 
guns. 

Meanwhile,  Eviistessigo  was  traversing  the  whole  transverse  extent  of  Geor- 
gia, (strange  as  it  may  seem,)  without  being  discovered,  except  by  two  boj's, 
who  were  taken  and  kille<l.  It  was  the  24  June,  however,  before  lie  arrived 
ill  the  neighborhood  of  General  Wayne,  who  was  encamped  about  five  miles 
from  Savannah.  Wayne  did  not  exj)ect  an  attack,  especially  by  Indians,  and 
consequently  was  completely  surprised.  But  being  well  seconded  by  his 
officers,  and  hajtpily  resorting  to  his  favorite  plan  of  fighting,  extricated  him- 
self from  imminent  danger,  and  put  the  Indians  to  flight,  after  a  hiu-d-fought 
battle. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Indian  chief,  though  simple,  was  wise  ;  but  in  its 
execution  he  lost  some  time,  which  was  fatal  to  him.  He  captured  two  of 
Wayne^s  cannon,  an»  i  while  endeavoring  to  turn  them  upon  the  Americans, 
they  had  time  to  rally.  And,  as  the  sword  and  bayonet  were  only  used  by 
them,  no  chance  was  left  the  Indians  to  take  advantage  of  position  from  the 
flashes  of  the  guns  of  their  advei*saries.  If  Wayne  merited  censure  for  being 
taken  thus  unprejiared,  he  deserved  it  quite  as  much  for  exposing  himself  in 
the  fight  beyond  what  prudence  require<l ;  but  more  than  all,  for  jiutting  to 
death  12  j)risoners  who  had  been  decoyed  into  his  power,  after  the  fight. 

The  severest  jiart  of  the  action  was  fought  at  the  cannons.  Emistessigo  wtw 
oath  to  relinquish  such  valuable  trophies,  and  he  did  it  only  with  hj^  life. 

•  Johnson's  Life  of  (ireen,  ii.  347.  \  Lee's  Memoirs,  382,  583. 

\  Johnson's  Life  of  Green,  ii.  348. 

j  Lee.     Dr.  Holmes  writes  Emistessigo .     Annals,  ii.  340. 
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Sevenleen  of  his  wairiors  fell  by  his  side,  besides  his  white  guides.  He 
received  a  8j»ear  and  two  bayonets  in  his  body  before  he  fell,  and  encouraged 
his  warriore  to  the  last.  When  he  began  to  taint,  he  retired  a  few  steps,  and 
calnrdy  laying  hiiujjelf  down,  breathed  his  last  without  a  groan  or  struggle. 

This  chief  was  six  feet  three  inches  high,  weighing  about  220  pounds,  bear- 
ing a  manly  and  expressive  countenance,  and  IJO  years  of  age  ;  and  Genera] 
Iju  adds,  "  Guristcrsigo  died,  as  he  had  lived,  the  renowjied  warrior  of  the 
Overhill  Creeks."  In  this  singular  aftair  but  12  Aniericans  were  killed  and 
wounded.  Among  the  plunder  taken  from  the  Indians  were  117  packhoi^ses, 
laden  with  i^eltry.  Exertions  were  made  to  capture  those  warriors  that  es- 
caped from  the  attack  on  Wayne's  camp,  but  so  well  did  they  understand  tlie 
country,  that  not  one  of  them  was  taken. 

Although  not  in  the  order  of  time,  we  will  introduce  here  one  of  the  earliest, 
advocates  for  tem|)erance  that  we  have  met  with  among  the  Indians.  This 
person,  though  a  Creek,  was  a  descendant,  by  his  own  account,  of  the  renown- 
e<I  Grangtda.  His  name  was  Onugkkallydawwy-grangiUakopak.  All  we  know 
of  his  history,  can  be  told  in  a  tew  words,  and  but  for  one  s|)eech  of  his  which 
happened  to  be  preserved,  even  his  name  we  had  never  })erhai)s  heard.  That 
lie  lived  in  1748,  and  was  eminent  for  his  good  morals,  excefrt  the  speech, 
before  mentioned,  is  all  we  know  of  him.  As  to  the  speech,  which  is  so  liighly 
extolled,  it  has,  like  numerous  others,  we  are  of  opinion,  [>assed  through  too 
many  hands  to  be  considered  by  all  who  may  meet  with  it  as  genuine;  never- 
theless, throwing  aside  all  the  unmeaning  verbiage  with  which  it  is  encumbered, 
an  Indian  8[)eech  might  remain  that  wouhl  be  read  with  pleasure.  As  it  stimds 
in  the  work  before  us,*  its  length  excludes  it  from  our  pagds,  and  we  shall  select 
but  few  sentences.  It  was  delivered  in  a  great  council  of  the  Creek  nation, 
and  taken  down  in  short  hand  by  some  wliite  present,  and  about  four  yeare 
aAer  came  into  the  hands  of  an  agent  of  Sii*  fflUiam  Johisorif  thence  into  the 
hands  of  sundry  others. 

"Fathers,  Brethren,  and  Coontrtmen. — We  are  met  to  deliberate. 
Upon  what .' — Upon  no  less  a  subject,  tlmn  whether  we  shall,  or  shall  not  be  a 
people!"  "I  do  not  stand  up,  O  coimtrynien !  to  propose  the  plans  of  war 
or  to  direct  the  ssige  experience  of  this  assembly  in  the  regidation  of  our  alli- 
ances: your  wisdom  renders  this  unnecessary  for  me." — "The  traitor,  or 
rather  the  tyrant,  I  arraign  before  you,  O  Creeks  !  is  no  native  of  our  soil;  but 
rather  a  lurking  miscreant,  an  emissaiy  of  the  evil  princij)le  of  darkness.  Tis 
that  pernicious  liquid,  which  our  pretended  white  friends  artfully  introduced, 
and  so  j)lentifully  pour  in  among  us ! " — "  O,  ye  Creeks !  when  I  thunder  in 
your  ears  this  denunciation ;  that  if  this  cup  of  perdition  continues  to  rule 
among  us,  with  sway  so  intein|)erate,  ye  will  cease  to  be  a  nation  !  Ye  will 
Iiave  neither  heads  to  direct,  nor  hands  to  protect  you. — While  this  diabolical 
juice  undermines  all  the  j)owers  of  your  Iwdies  and  minds,  with  iuotVensive 
zeal,  the  warrior's  enfeebled  arm  will  draw  the  bow,  or  launch  the  sj)ear  in  the 
day  of  battle.  In  the  day  of  council,  when  national  safety  stands  suspended 
un  the  lips  of  the  hoary  sachem,  he  will  shake  his  head  with  uncollected  spirits, 
and  drivel  the  babblings  of  a  second  childhood." 

The  above,  though  not  a  third  of  the  speech,  contains  chief  of  all  that  was 
intended  to  be  conveyed  in  several  |>ages.  A  true  Indian  speech  need  not 
here  be  presented  to  show  the  difference  of  style  between  them  ;  but  as  we 
have  a  very  good  one,  by  the  famous  Creek  chief.  Big-warrior,  not  elsewhere 
noticed,  it  shall  be  laid  before  the  reader.  It  was  delivered  at  the  time  Gen- 
eral Jackson  was  treating  with  the  Creeks,  about  the  close  of  the  last  war  with 
England,  and  was  in  reference,  as  will  be  seen,  to  the  conditions  demanded  of 
the  vanquished.  And,  although  Big-warrior  was  the  friend  of  the  Americans, 
yet  he  now  felt  for  his  countrymen,  and  after  saying  many  other  tlihigs,  con- 
cluded as  follows : — 

"  The  president,  oiur  father,  advises  us  to  honesty  and  fairness,  and  promise* 

•  Sermous,  &,c.  by  Revereud  William  Smil'i 
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that  justice  shall  be  done :  I  hope  and  trust  it  will  be!  I  made  this  war, 
which  has  jMOved  so  fatal  to  my  country,  tiiat  the  treaty  entered  into  a  lung 
time  afio,  with  father  Washinuton,  might  not  be  broken.  To  his  friendly 
arm  I  liold  fast.  I  will  never  break  that  bright  chain  of  friendship  we  made 
together,  and  which  bound  us  to  stand  to  the  U.  States.  He  was  a  father  to 
the  Muscogee  people  ;  and  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  the  people  beneath  the 
sun.  His  talk  I  now  hold  in  my  hand.  There  sits  the  agent  he  sent  aujong 
us.  Never  has  he  broken  the  treaty.  He  hiis  lived  with  us  a  long  time.  He 
lins  seen  our  children  born,  who  now  have  children.  By  his  direction,  cloth 
was  wove,  and  clothes  were  made,  and  si)read  through  our  country  ;  but  the 
Red  Sticks  same,  and  destroyed  all; — we  have  none  now.  Hard  is  our 
situation  ;  and  you  ought  to  consider  it.  I  state  what  all  the  nation  knows : 
nothing  will  I  keep  secret. — There  stands  the  little  warrior.  While  we  weru 
seeking  to  give  (jiatisfaction  for  the  murders  that  had  been  committed,  he 
proved  a  misciiief-niaker ;  he  went  to  the  British  on  the  lakes ;  he  came  back, 
and  brought  a  package  to  the  frontiers,  which  increased  the  murders  here. 
This  conduct  has  already  made  the  war  party  to  suffer  greatly  ;  but,  although 
almost  destroyed,  they  will  not  yet  open  their  eyes,  but  are  still  led  away  by 
the  Brit'.sh  at  Pensacola.  Not  so  with  us.  We  were  rational,  and  had  our 
senses.  We  yet  are  so.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution,  our  father  beyond  the 
watere  encouraged  us  to  join  him,  and  we  did  so.  We  had  no  sense  then. 
The  promises  he  made  were  never  kept.  We  were  young  and  foolish,  and 
fought  with  him.  The  British  can  no  more  persuade  us  to  do  wrong.  They 
liave  deceived  us  once,  and  can  do  it  no  more.  You  are  two  great  people. 
If  you  go  to  war,  we  will  have  no  concern  in  it ;  for  we  are  not  able  to  fight. 
We  wish  to  be  at  peace  with  every  nation'.  If  they  offer  me  arms,  I  will  say 
to  them,  You  put  me  in  danger,  to  war  against  a  people  born  in  our  own  land. 
They  shall  never  force  us  into  danger.  You  shall  never  see  that  our  chiefs 
are  boys  in  council,  who  will  be  forced  to  do  any  thing.  I  talk  thus,  knowing 
that  father  Washington  advised  us  never  to  interfere  in  wars.  He  told  us 
that  those  in  peace  were  the  happiest  people.  He  told  us,  that  if  an  enemy 
attacked  him,  he  had  warriors  enough,  and  did  not  wish  his  red  childi-en  to 
iielp  him.  If  the  British  advise  us  to  any  thing,  I  will  tell  you — not  hide  it 
from  you.     If  they  say  we  must  fight,  I  will  tell  them,  No." 

He  had  j)reviously  spoken  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  of  the  sufferings  It 
had  brought  upon  them,  but  asked  indulgence  from  compassion.  The  fine 
tract  of  country,  now  the  state  of  Alabama,  was  argued  for  by  Shelokta,  another 
thmous  chief,  who  had  large  claims  on  the  whites,  but  Jackson  would  not 
concede.  This  chief  had  rendered  them  the  greatest  services  in  the  war,  and 
appealed  to  Jackson's  feelings,  by  portraying  the  dangers  they  had  passed 
tojtether,  aud  his  faithfulness  to  him  in  the  most  trying  scenes ;  but  all  availed 
nothing. 

Big  Warrior  was  a  conspicuous  chief  for  many  years.  In  1821,  one  of  his 
nation  undertook  to  accompany  a  Mr.  Lucas  as  a  guide,  and  killed  him  by  the 
way.  Complaint  was  immediately  made  to  Big-ivarrior,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  executed  without  delay.  In  1824  he  was  the  most  noted  among  the 
opposers  of  the  missionaries.  In  this  it  was  thought  he  was  influenced  by  the 
Indian  agents,  which  opinion  was  perhaps  strengthened  from  tlie  fact  that  a 
sub-agent.  Captain  Walker,  had  married  his  daughter.  He  was  head  chief  of 
the  nation  when  General  JSTInlosh  forfeited  his  life  by  breaking  the  law  of 
the  nation  in  selling  a  part  of  the  Creek  country.  The  troubles  of  his  nation 
having  brought  him  to  Washington,  at  the  head  of  a  delegation,  he  fell  sick 
and  died  there,  8  March,  1825.*     He  was  a  man  of  colossjd  stature,  and  pro 

Cortionate  physical  powera ;  and  it  is  said  "  his  mind  was  as  colossal  as  his 
i»dy,"  and  that  he  had  done  much  towards  improving  the  condition  of  hia 
countrymen.     He  had  a  son  named  Tuskehenaha. 

*  Niks  f  Register,  xxviii.  48. — By  a  passage  in  ibe  report  of  a  committee  of  congress  n 
•he  Creek  aflairs  in  1827,  it  would  seem  that  Big-warrior  died  as  early  as  February. 
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CHAPTER  Vlil. 

Grounds  of  tne  Seviinole  War — Circumstances  of  those  Indians  misvnderstood — Just 
ncss  of  the  War — Nkamathla  deposed — Truities — Of  Maullne  Creek — Payne's 
Landing — Council  at  Camp  King — /s  broken  up  by  Osceola — Jt  is  renewed,  aj.d  a 
parly  agree  to  emigrate — Osceola's  opposition — Is  seized  and  put  in  irons — 
Feigns  a  .vnbmission  mid  is  released — Executes  an  agreement  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  whites — The  physical  condition  of  t/ie  Indians. 

Hiving,  in  a  former  chajrter  of  this  our  fourth  book,  given  many  of  the 
necessary  particulars  for  a  right  understanding  of  tiie  former  Florida  war,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  liere  to  repeat  the  same,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  proceed 
at  once  to  a  notice  of  the  grounds  of  the  present  war  with  the  Indians  in  that 
region. 

It  has  l)een  formerly  said,  that  nearly  all  the  Indian  wars  have  the  same 
origin  ;  and,  on  attentively  examining  the  subject,  it  will  t)e  Ibund  tliat  the 
remark  has  much  of  truth  in  it.  The  Seminoles  of  Florida  liave  been  found 
quite  different  from  what  they  had  been  suj)posed.  Every  body  had  consid- 
ered them  a  mere  outcast  remnant,  too  much  enfeebled  by  their  proximity  to 
the  whites,  to  l)e  in  the  least  dreaded  in  a  war.  Indeed,  such  conclusion  was 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  accounts  which  were  circulated  among  intelli- 
gent people  ;  but  the  truth  seems  to  be,  people  have  always  been  misinfonned 
on  the  subject,  owing  chiefly  to  the  ignorance  of  their  informers.  Nor  is  it 
strange  that  misinformation  should  be  circulated,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  very  agents  who  lived  among  them,  and  those  who  made  treaties  with 
tliem,  could  not  give  any  satisfactory  account  as  to  their  numbers  or  other 
circumstances.  General  Jackson,  in  1817  and  18,  made  an  easy  matter  of 
ravaging  a  part  of  Florida.  His  being  op|)osed  but  by  very  few  Indians,  led 
to  the  belief  that  there  were  but  few  in  the  country.  The  war  of  1814  was 
then  too  fresh  in  their  recollections  to  suffer  them  to  adventure  too  much,  and 
the  probability  is,  tliat  but  few  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  in  a  war  again 
so  soon.  Hence,  one  of  two  conclusions  must  now  evidently  be  fixed  upon, — • 
eitlier  that  the  Seminole  Indians  were  much  more  numerous,  20  years  ago, 
than  what  was  supposeti,  or  that  they  have  increased  very  considerably  within 
that  time.     For  my  part,  1  am  convinced  that  both  conclusions  are  correct 

When  we  are  told,  that  at  such  a  tune,  and  such  a  place,  commissioners 
of  the  United  States  government  met  a  delegation  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
Southern  Indians,  and  made  a  treaty,  the  articles  of  which  were  satisfactory 
to  the  Indians,  two  or  three  queries  present  themselves  for  solution  ;  as,  bj 
wnat  means  have  the  chiefs  been  got  together;  what  other  chiefs  and  princi- 
)Kil  men  are  there  belonging  to  such  a  nation,  who  did  not  participate  in  the 
business  of  the  treaty.  Anxious  to  effect  their  object,  commissioners  have 
sometimes  practised  unwarrantable  means  to  obtain  it ;  especially  in  encour- 
aging sales  of  territory  by  a  minority  of  chiefs,  or  gaining  their  consent  to  a 
removal  by  presents. 

In  the  early  jmit  of  the  present  war,  the  number  of  Seminole  wairiors  was 
reckoned,  by  pei-sons  upon  the  spot,  at  2000;  but  they  have  generally,  since 
that  period,  lieen  rated  higher.  But  it  is  my  opinion,  that  2000  able  men,  led 
by  such  a  chief  as  Osceola  has  proved  himself  to  be,  are  amply  sufficient  to  do 
all  that  has  been  done  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  in  Florida,  in  1835  and  6. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion,  among  discerning  people,  of  the  justness  of 
the  ])re8ent  war,  as  it  appears  to  me  ;  nevertheless,  however  unjustly  created, 
on  the  part  of  the  whites,  the  most  efficient  measures  should  have  l»een  taken. 
in  its  earliest  stages,  for  its  suppression  ;  because,  the  sooner  it  is  ended,  the 
fewer  will  be  the  sacrifices  of  lives ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  concomitant  suffer- 
ings of  individuals,  and  destructions  of  property.  It  has  been  frequently 
asked,  what  the  executive  and  the  congress  of  the  nation  have  been  about  all 
this  time !  A  few  soldiers  have  been  sent  to  Florida  at  a  time  ;  some  have 
been  cut  off,  and  the  services  of  others  rendered  abortive,  by  some  childish 
bickerings  among  their  officers  about  "  precedency  of  rank."    But  whose  fault 
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it  is  tliat  tliose  officers  slioiild  have  been  there  under  commission/"  o  in- 
structions of  such  1  nature  |;s  to  set  tliem  in  such  an  awkward  pooiti  'i  in 
re8|)ect  to  eacii  otiier,  I  will  not  talie  upon  me  to  state,  tiie  facts  Leit  y  of 
sufficient  notoriety. 

A  writer  hiis  given  tl:e  following  (acts  relative  to  the  Seminoles  recently, 
and,  as  they  are  suited  to  my  course  of  remarks,  I  give  thorn  in  his  own 
word.s : — "  Shortly  after  the  cession,  [of  Florida  to  tlie  U.  S.]  a  treaty  was 
made  by  which  the  Seminoles  constnte<l  to  relinquish  by  far  the  better  part 
of  their  lands,  and  retire  to  the  centre  of  the  peninsuhx, — a  quarter  consisting 
for  the  most  |)art  of  j>ine  barrens  of  the  worst  descrij)tion,  and  terminating 
towards  tiie  south  in  unej.()lored  and  impassable  marshes.  When  the  tinje 
came  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  old  J^eha  Mathla,  the  head  of  the  tribe, 
thought  it  savored  too  much  of  the  cunning  and  whiskey  of  the  white  man, 
and  summoned  his  warriors  to  resist  it.  Gov.  Duval,  who  succeeded  Gen. 
Jackson  in  the  chief  magistracy  of  this  territoi-y,  broke  in  upon  his  war  council, 
deposed  the  war  leaders,  and  elevated  the  peace  party  to  the  chieftaincies. 
The  Seminoles  retired  peaceably  to  the  territory  assigned  tiiem,  and  old  J^eha 
Mathla  retired  to  the  Creeks,  by  whom  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
cliief." 

The  next  eTent  of  considerable  moment  in  the  histoi-y  of  the  Seminoles,  is 
the  treaty  of  Payne^s  Landing.  Of  tliis  affair  I  am  able  to  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  principal  agent  m  it,  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  The  individual 
to  whom  I  refer.  General  ffiley  Thompson,  will  be  ])articularly  noticed  here- 
after, from  the  melancholy  fate  which  he  met  in  the  progress  of  this  war. 

I  liave,  in  a  j)revious  chapter,  spoken  of  the  treaty  at  Moultrie  Creek  ;  but, 
before  going  into  the  particulars  of  that  at  Payne's  Landing,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  few  additional  observations.  The  Indians  who  cfinsented  to 
that  treaty,  by  such  consent  agreed  "  to  come  under  the  protection  of  the  U. 
States,  to  give  up  their  possessions,  and  remove  to  certain  restricted  bount'aries 
in  the  territory,  the  extreme  point  of  which  was  not  to  be  nearer  than  15  miies 
to  the  sea  coast  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico.  For  any  losses  to  which  they  uiij,'ht 
be  subjected  by  their  removal,  the  government  agreed  to  make  liberal  donations, 
also  to  provide  implements  of  husbandry,  schools,  &c.,  and  pay  an  annuity  of 
5000  dollars  for  20  yeai*s ;  besides  which  there  were  presents  of  corn,  meat, 
&c.  &c.  It  was  required  of  the  Indians  that  they  should  prevent  absconding 
slaves  from  takhig  refuge  among  them,  and  they  were  to  use  all  proper  exer- 
tions to  a])preliend  and  deliver  the  same  to  their  j)roper  owners." 

Our  account  next  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  harmony  which  existed  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  treaty  was  vei-y  great,  and  that  the  Indians  were  so  well 
satisfied  with  its  provisions,  "that  they  had  a  clause  expressly  inserted,  by 
which  the  United  States  agent.  Major  Gad.  Humphreys,  and  the  interpreter, 
Richards,  were  to  have  each  one  mile  square,  in  fee  simple,  as  a  mark  of  the 
confidence  they  reposed  in  these  officei-s  of  the  government." 

Before  this  treaty  was  carried  into  effect,  the  Indians  were  intruded  u]»on, 
and  they  gradually  began  to  be  rather  slow  in  the  delivery  of  the  runaway 
negroes.  Clamors  were  therefore  loud  against  them,  and  difficulties  followed, 
rn  quick  succession,  for  several  years.  At  length  it  was  determined  that  the 
Seminoles  should  be,  somehow  or  other,  got  out  of  Florida,  and  the  treaty  of 
Payne's  Landing  was  got  up  for  this  object. 

Accordingly,  in  1832,  on  the  9th  of  May,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  "oa 
Ocklawaha  River,  known  by  the  name  of  the  treaty  of  Payne's  I,an(Ung, 
l)y  Avhich  they  stipulated  to  relinquish  all  their  possessions  in  Florida,  and 
emigrate  to  the  coimtry  allotted  to  the  Creeks,  west  of  the  Mississipi)i ;  in  con- 
eiderfition  of  which  the  government  was  to  j)ay  15,400  dollars,  on  their  arrival 
at  their  new  home,  and  give  to  each  of  the  warriors,  women  and  children  one 
blanket  and  one  homes|)un  frock.  The  whole  removal  was  stipulated  to  take 
place  within  three  years  after  the  ratification." 

What  object  the  government  could  have  had  in  view  by  stipulating  that  the 
Indians  should  deliver  into  its  hands  all  their  cattle  and  horses,  previous  to 
their  emigration,  I  know  not,  unless  it  was  the  intention  tf  its  agents  to 
speciUale  in  stocks  ;  or  perh.'qis  the  mode  by  which  the  Indians  were  to  be 
transported  would  not  admit  of  their  being  transported  with  thei\i.     Be  tl  la 
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us  it  might,  we  sliall  see  that  tliis  stock  affair  was  among  tiie  beginning  of  tirt 
sj)arks  of  w  ir. 

It  appeaifi  that  between  ]8;32  and  18'i4,  it  had  become  very  apparent  that 
no  removal  was  intended  liy  tlie  Indians ;  and  it  was  equally  ajtparent  that 
those  who  had  engiiged  a  removal  for  the  nation,  were  not  the  first  peojile  in 
it, — and,  consequently,  a  difficulty  would  ensue,  let  the  matter  be  urged  when 
it  would.  General  Thompson  was  the  government  agent  in  Florida,  and  he 
(whether  with  advice  or  without,  I  am  not  informed)  thouglit  it  best  to  have  a 
talk  with  some  of  the  real  head  men  of  the  nation,  upon  the  subject  of  removal, 
which  he  effected  about  a  year  before  the  time  of  removal  expired,  namelv,  in 
the  fall  of  1834. 

Meanwhile,  the  chief  who  had  been  put  in  the  place  of  .Weamalhln,  by  Gov- 
ernor Duval,  had  been  executed,  by  some  of  the  nation,  for  adhering  to  the 
whites,  and  advocating  a  removal  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  name  of  the 
chief  executed  upon  this  account  was  Hicks.  To  him  succeeded  one  named 
Charles,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Charles  Omalhla,  and  he  shared  the  same 
fate  not  long  after.  Nine  warriors  came  into  his  council,  and  lejirning  that  he 
insisted  upon  a  removal, shot  nine  bullets  through  his  heart!  No  more  doubt- 
ful characters  were  now  raised  to  the  chieftaincy,  but  a  warrior,  named  Louts, 
well  known  for  his  hostility  to  the  whites,  was  made  chief. 

In  the  council  which  General  Thompson  got  together  for  the  purjwse  of 
liolding  a  talk,  as  has  been  remarked,  appeared  Osceola,  and  several  other 
distinguished  chiefs.  This  council  was  held  at  Fort  King,  and  was  opened 
by  General  Thompson  in  a  considerable  speech,  wherein  he  endeavored  to 
convince  tlie  Indians  of  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  removal ;  urging,  at  the  same 
time,  that  their  owii  safety,  as  well  as  that  of  their  pro|)erty,  refjuired  it ;  and 
recpiested  their  answer  to  the  subject  of  his  discoui*8e,  which  he  presented  in 
form  of  propositions.  "  The  Indians  retired  to  private  council,  to  discuss  the 
subject,  when  the  present  young  and  daring  chief  Aceola  (Powell)  [Osceola] 
addressed  the  council,  in  an  animated  strain,  against  emigration,  and  said  that 
any  one  who  should  dare  to  recommend  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy, 
and  held  responsible  to  the  nation.  There  was  something  in  his  manner  so 
impressive  and  bold,  that  it  alarmed  the  timid  of  the  coimcil ;  and  it  was 
agreed,  in  private  talk,  that  the  treaty  should  be  resisted.  When  this  was  made 
known  to  the  agent,  he  made  them  a  long  and  elotpient  harangue,  setting  forth 
the  dangers  tliat  surrounded  them  if  they  were  subjected  to  the  laws  of  the 
palefaces,  where  a  red  n^an's  word  would  not  be  taken  ;  that  the  whites  might 
make  false  charges  against  then),  and  deprive  them  of  their  negroes,  horses, 
lands,  &c.  All  this  time  Aceola  was  sitting  by,  begging  the  chicik  to  remain 
firm."     When  this  was  finished,  a  chief,  named 

"HoLATEE  Mico,  said  the  great  Spirit  made  them  all — they  had  come  from 
one  woman — and  he  hoped  they  would  not  quarrel,  but  talk  until  they  got 
through."     The  next  chief  who  spoke  was  named 

MiCANOPEE.  He  was  the  king  of  the  nation.  All  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  was,  that  lie  had  no  intention  to  remove.  "  Powell  then  told  the  agent 
he  had  the  decision  of  the  chiefs,  and  that  the  council  was  broken  up.  In  a 
private  talk,  an  old  chief  said  he  had  hesu'd  much  of  his  great  father's  regard 
for  his  red  children.  It  had  come  upon  his  ears,  but  had  gone  through 
them  ;  he  wanted  to  see  it  with  his  eyes ; — that  he  took  land  from  other  red 
skins  to  pay  them  for  theirs,  and  by  and  by  he  would  take  that  also.  The 
white  skins  had  forked  tongues,  and  hawks'  fingers ;  that  David  Blount  told 
him  the  people  in  the  great  city  made  an  Indian  out  of  jmint,  and  then  sent 
after  him  and  took  his  lands,  (alluding  to  the  likenesses  of  the  chiefs,  in  tlie 
war  department,  at  Washington.)  He  wanted,  he  said,  to  sleep  in  tlie  same 
land  with  his  fathers,  and  wishetl  his  children  to  sleep  by  his  side." 

The  plea  set  upy  that  Sjmin  ceded  Florida  to  the  United  States  in  1819, 
without  any  provision  for  those  Indians,  need  only  to  be  noticed  to  show  its 
absurdity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  the  right  of  the  Seniinoles  to 
the  lands  of  Florida  was  talked  about,  the  idea  was  derided  by  mjuiy  influential 
men ;  but  when  such  persons  desired  to  take  possession  of  some  of  the 
territory,  they  seemed  more  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  Indians'  rights  by 
agreeing  to  |Kiy  them  for  them,  than  of  exercising  either  their  own  right,  or  tiiaC 
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of  the  United  States,  by  taking  unceremonious  possession.  Tbis  can  Jw 
accounted  for  in  the  same  way  that  we  account  for  one's  buyijig  an  article  tiiat 
he  desires,  because  he  dares  not  take  it  without. 

When  a  removal  was  first  urged  upon  the  Seminole  Indians,  their  chiefs 
said,  "Let  us  see  what  kind  of  a  country  tiiis  is  of  wliich  you  Uilk,  then  if  we 
like  it,  it  is  time  enough  to  exchange  ours  lor  it."  But  it  is  said,  the  govern- 
ment agent  had  no  authority  to  authori/e  a  deputation  of  Lidians  to  visit  the 
promised  land,  and  here  the  matter  rested  awhile. 

How  long  after  this  it  was,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  state,  that  the  Indians 
made  known  their  desire  of  exchanging  tiieir  country  ;  but  this  was  said  to 
hpve  been  the  fact,  and  the  result  was  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landuig,  already 
described. 

It  appeai-s  that  General  Thompson,  nothing  discouraged  at  the  result  of  the 
council  which  had  been  terminated  by  the  wisdom  of  Osceola,  without  the 
Blightest  concurrence  in  any  of  his  measures,  by  unceasing  efforts  had  pre- 
vailed upon  a  considerable  number  of  "chiefs  and  sub-chiefs  to  meet  him 
afterwards  and  execute  a  writing,  agreeing  to  comply  with  the  treaty  of  1832." 
Tliis  was  evidently  done  without  Osceola's  consent,  but  its  being  done  by  some 
whom  he  had  considered  his  partisans,  irritated  him  exceedingly.  He  now 
saw  that  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do  or  say,  the  whites  would  get  terms  of 
agi-eement  of  some  of  the  Indians;  enough,  at  least,  for  a  pretence  for  their 
designs  of  a  removal. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Osceola  remo!istrated  strongly  with  the  agent  for  thus 
taking  the  advantage  of  a  few  of  his  people,  who  doubtless  were  under  much 
greater  obligation  to  him  than  to  the  peo|)le  of  the  United  States.  Remon- 
strance soon  grew  into  altercation,  which  ended  in  a  ruse  de  guerre,  by  wliich 
Osceola  was  made  prisoner  by  the  agent,  and  put  in  irons,  in  which  situatiou 
he  was  kept  one  night  and  part  of  two  days. 

Here  then  we  see  the  origin  of  Osceola's  strong  hatred  to  General  Thompson. 
While  lying  in  chains  he  no  doubt  came  to  the  fixed  resolution  to  resist  the 
whites  to  his  utmost  ability,  and  therefore,  with  perfect  coiinnand  over  himself, 
dissembled  his  indignation,  and  deceived  tiie  agent  by  a  pretended  com))liance 
with  his  demands.  The  better  to  blind  the  whites,  he  not  only  j)romised  to 
sign  the  submission  which  he  had  so  strongly  objected  to,  but  promised  that 
his  friends  should  do  so,  at  a  stated  time;  and  his  word  was  ke[)t  with  tlie 
strictest  accuracy.  He  came  to  Fort  King  with  79  of  his  peo|)le,  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  then  the  signing  took  place.  This  punctuality,  accompanied 
with  the  most  perfect  dissimulation,  had  the  effect  that  the  chief  intended  it 
should — the  dissipation  of  all  the  fears  of  the  whites.  These  transactions  were 
in  the  end  of  3Iay  and  beginning  of  June,  1835. 

Thus  we  have  arrived  very  near  the  period  of  oj)en  hostilities  and  blood- 
shed ;  but  before  proceeding  in  the  details  of  these  sjmguinary  events,  it  may 
not  l)e  improper  to  pause  a  moment  in  reviewing  some  of  the  matters  already 
touched  upon.  The  first  to  which  the  attention  is  naturally  called,  is  so 
prominent  as  scarcely  to  need  being  presented,  but  I  cannot  refrain  asking 
attention  to  a  comparison  between  the  number  of  "chiefs  and  sub-chiefs, 
(which  was  Sixteen)  who  on  the  23  April,  1835,  agreed  to  "acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  treaty  of  9  May,  1832,"  and  the  number  of  warriors  and  chiefs 
now  in  open  hostility.  These  have  not  been  rated  below  2000  able  men. 
Does  any  body  suppose  that  those  16  "chiefs  and  sidi-chiefs,"  (among  whom 
was  not  the  "king  of  the  nation"  nor  OsceolaA  had  full  power  to  act  for  200<; 
warriors  on  so  extraordinary  an  occasion  ?  The  question,  in  my  mind,  neetl 
only  be  stated  ;  especially  when  it  is  considered  how  ignorant  every  body  waa 
of  the  actual  force  of  these  Indians. 

It  will  doid)tless  be  asked,  how  it  happens  that  the  Indians  of  Florida,  who, 
a  few  years  since,  were  kept  from  starving  by  an  ai)propriation  of  congress, 
should  now  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  so  comfortably  in  their  fastnesses. 
The  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  "starving  Indians"  were  those  then  lately 
forced  down  into  the  |)eninsula,  who  had  not  yet  learned  the  resources  of  the 
country;  for  not  much  has  been  said  about  tlie  "starving  Indians  of  Florida' 
for  several  years  past. 

In  addition  to  the  great  amount  of  cattle,  hogs,  corn,  grain,  &c.  takes 
35* 
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from  the  whites,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  to  the  present  time,  the 
Beminoles  make  flour  of  a  certain  root,  called  cooiity,  npon  which  they  can 
Biihsist  without  inconvenience  for  a  considerahle  length  of  time,  wLich  is  of 
incalctilahle  advantage  to  them  in  their  Aar  operations. 

The  strength  of  the  Indians  hfis  bee.i  not  a  little  augmented  hy  the  blacks 
Some  accounts  stxy  tliere  are  800  among  them,  some  of  wliom  have  joined 
them,  on  absconding  from  their  white  ownei-s;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Florida  Indians  own  many  slaves.     Old  Micanojiy  is  stiid  to  have  80. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Tftc  Indians  prepare  for  loar — .Iffair  of  Hogtotcn — A  mail-carrier  killed — Sales  of  ike 
Indians'  cattle  and  horses  adcertised  by  the  Indian  agent,  but  none  takes  place — 
Burnings  and  viurders  are  committed — Settlement  at  j\'eic  River  destroyed — Re 
markabie  preservation  of  a  Mr.  Godfrey's  fum.il  y — Colonel  Warren's  defeat —  ^wamp 
Jigftt — Destruction  of  JVew  Smyrna — Dcfetit  and  death  of  Major  Dad£,  witU  the 
destruction  of  nearly  his  tchole  party — Visit  to  his  baltle-grottnd. 

From  April  until  harvest  time,  ]>repanition8  had  gone  on  among  the  Indians, 
f\x\d  they  only  waite<l  for  the  whites  to  begin  to  compel  a  removal,  when  the 
t)low  should  l)e  struck.  The  time  allowed  them  over  and  above  the  three 
ycai-s,  to  prei)are  for  their  journey  to  the  prairies  of  the  Arkansaw,  was  s(jent 
in  making  ready  to  resist  at  the  termination  of  it. 

As  early,  however,  as  the  19  June,  1835,  a  serious  affray  took  place  between 
some  whites  and  Indians,  at  a  place  called  HogtoAvn,  not  far  from  Mickastiuky 
in  which  the  former  were  altogether  the  aggressors.  The  Indians,  about  seven 
in  number,  were  discovered  by  a  gang  of  whites,  hunting  "  beyond  thejr 
bounds,"  upon  whom  thej*  undertook  to  inflict  corporal  punishment.  Two 
of  the  Indians  were  absent  when  the  whites  came  up  to  them,  and  theysseized 
and  disarmed  them,  and  then  began  to  whip  them  with  cowhide  whifis. 
They  had  whipped  four,  and  were  in  the  act  of  whi|)ping  the  filth,  when  the 
other  two  Lidians  came  up.  On  seeing  what  was  going  on,  they  raised  the 
war-whoop  an<l  fired  upon  the  whites,  but  whether  they  received  any  injuiy, 
we  are  not  told ;  but  they  immediately  retm-ned  the  fire,  and  killed  bo*h  the 
Indians.  When  General  Thompson  was  made  acquainted  with  the  affair,  he 
simmioned  the  chiefs  together,  and  statetl  the  facts  to  them,  and  they 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  it,  antl,  it  is  said,  agreed  to  deliver  the  oflisnders 
into  the  hands  of  the  whites,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  laws. 
This  must  be  taken  as  the  story  of  the  whites;  for  in  this  case  lliey,  and  not 
the  Indians,  were  the  "oftendei-s."  It  was  altogether  a  singidar  report,  that 
nfter  the  Indians  had  all  been  whipped  and  killed,  they  should  be  reijuired  to 
srive  up  the  offenders  ;  but  such  was  stjited  to  be  the  fact,  and  I  know  not  that 
U  has  been  contradicted. 

Frequent  signs  of  unea^ness  had  l)een  manifested  dm-ing  the  summer 
among  the  Indians,  some  of  whom  could  not  be  restrained  from  acts  of  vio- 
lence by  the  chiefs,  although,  it  is  pretty  evident,  such  acts  were  against  their 
a<lvice.  A  mail-carrier  was  killed  and  robbed  between  St.  Augustine  and 
Camp  King,  and  two  or  three  houses  had  from  time  to  time  been  broken 
open  in  ditterent  plaices;  but  it  is  not  impossi!)le  but  that  these  acts  imght 
have  been  connnitted  by  other  jjcople  than  Indians.  However,  the  Indians 
were  mistrusted!,  and  not  only  mistrusted,  bu*  re|)oited  as  the  perpetrators ; 
and  whether  they  were  or  not  is  but  of  small  moment,  as  affairs  turned  out. 

Things  reniaine<l  in  this  state  until  Deceml)er  following,  when  the  Indian 
agent  notified  such  of  the  Indians  as  he  Wiis  able,  that  their  time  had  ex|)ireil, 
and  that  they  must  forthwith  prepai-e  for  their  join-ney  over  the  iMississip])i, 
and  to  that  end  must  bring  \%  their  :attle  and  hoi-ses  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  And  so  confident  wa.«-  he  that  they  would  be  brought  in,  that 
Ite  had  advertised  them  for  sale,  an4    tlie  1st  and  15th  of  the  month  were  tb« 
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lays  in  whicli  tlio  sjiles  were  to  be  made.  The  appointed  days  passed,  and  nc 
Indians  ajjpeared  ;  and  it  was  immediately  discovere<l  tliat  tliey  liad  siMit  then 
kvomon  and  chilchen  into  the  interior,  and  the  warriors  were  marcliing  Iruni 
place  tc  phi<:e  with  arms  in  their  liands,  ready  to  strike. 

Consternation  a'ul  dismay  was  dejticted  on  tiie  conntenances  of  the  bor- 
dering whites,  and  tJiey  began  to  fly  from  their  dwellings,  wliich  were  imme- 
diately destroyed  by  the  Indians.  One  of  the  first  places  attacked  was  the 
plantation  of  Captain  Priest,  the  buildings  on  which  were  burned.  Small 
compaiiies  of  whites  were  unmediately  organized  for  scouring  the  country. 
One  of  these  was  fired  upon  by  some  hidians  in  ambush,  wlio  wounded  two, 
one  suj)posed  mortally,  and  a  son  of  Cajttain  Priest  had  his  horse  killeil  under 
Jiim.  Soon  afle,-,  as  '-iO  or  40  men  were  at  work  getting  out  ship-timber  on 
Drayton's  Island,  in  Lake  George,  they  were  fired  upon  and  driven  fiom  the 
jduce.  None  were  wounded,  although  the  bullets  i)assed  through  the  clothes 
of  somo  of  them. 

On  the  5th  of  Jan.  1836,  a  small  party,  supposed  to  be  about  30,  of  Indians 
struck  a  fatal  blow  on  a  ])oor  fan'iily  at  New  River,  which  is  about  22  miles 
to  the  north  of  Cape  Florida.  It  wjis  the  family  of  the  light-house  keeper  of 
this  pla".e,  named  Coolei/.  And  what  renders  the  case  peculiarly  aggravating 
is,  that  this  family,  like  that  of  Clark,  at  Eel  River  near  Plimouth,  in  Philip^s 
war,  were,  and  had  always  been,  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the  very 
Indians  who  destroyed  them.  Mr.  Cooley,  being  absent  when  tlie  attack  was 
made,  escajjcd  the  butchery.-  The  nund)er  murdered  was  six,  one  of  whom 
was  a  man  named  Flinton,  from  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  who  had  been  hired 
as  a  famdy  teacher,  his  n:other,  wife,  and  three  children.  Flinton  he  foujid 
shockingly  nuitilated,  apparently  with  an  axe ;  his  two  older  children  were 
'ying  near  him  shot  tlirough  the  heart,  with  the  books  they  wece  using  at  the 
time  they  were  nnndered  by  their  sides;  from  which  circumstance  it  is 
evident  they  met  death  at  the  same  moment  they  knew  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
fee.  His  wife,  with  the  other  child  at  her  breast,  he  found  about  100  yards 
firm  the  others,  both  apparently  killed  by  the  same  bullet.  Mrs.  Coolei/  ha<l 
formerly  been  a  captive  among  the  Indians,  understood  their  language,  as  did 
one  of  the  children,  a  boy,  and  both  were  nnich  liked  by  them. 

Here  the  Indians  found  a  rich  booty.  They  carried  off"  about  12  barrels  of 
provisions,  30  hogs,  3  horses,  480  dollare  in  silver,  one  keg  of  powder,  above 
200  pounds  of  lead,  and  700  dollars  worth  of  dry  goods. 

A  family  of  several  jjereons  in  the  neighborhpod  of  Cooley^s,  witnessed  the 
murder,  and  barely  made  their  escaj)e.  Also  another,  that  of  the  widow  Rig- 
leif ;  hei-self,  two  daughters  and  a  son ;  these  escaped  by  flight  to  Cape  Florida, 
lidre  were  soon  gathered  about  60  pei*sons,  who  had  esca[)ed  fi'om  along  the 
coa.«t,  and  not  being  able  to  subsist  long  for  want  of  provisions,  made  a  signal 
of  distress,  and  were  soon  discovered  by  a  vessel,  which  took  them  to  St. 
Augustine. 

There  was,  among  the  families  who  fled  to  sjive  their  lives  about  this  time, 
one,  very  remarkably  j)reserved.  The  fiimily  of  Tho)nas  Godfrey,  viz.  his 
wife  and  four  female  children,  having  escaped  to  a  swamp  nnol)served,  wfere 
relieved  by  a  negro,  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  day.  This  man  was  drawn  to 
the  si)ot  by  the  moans  of  one  of  the  children,  whose  poor  famished  mother 
could  no  longer  give  it  its  usual  support  at  the  breast.  This  negro  belonged 
to  the  hostile  Indians,  and  came  upon  these  sufferei-s  with  an  uplifted  axe  ; 
but  when  he  saw  the  children  in  their  distress,  his  arm  was  unnerved  by  the 
recollection  that  his  own  children  were  then  in  the  power  of  the  whites.  He 
therefore  came  to  the  humane  resolution  of  setting  theni  at  liberty,  which 
could  not  be  done,  without  great  hazard,  for  the  Indians  were  yet  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  adjacent  country;  but  he  directed  them  to  remain  as  (piiet  as 
possible  until  night,  when  he  would  bring  them  something  to  eat.  This  he 
did,  and  also  brought  them  blankets  to  sleep  upon.  The  next  day  a  company 
of  mounted  whites  dispersed  the  Indians,  and  the  negro  conveyed  Mrs. 
Godfrey  and  her  children  in  sight  of  them,  and  then  tnade  his  escape,  I'he 
Inisband  of  Mrs.  Godfrey  had  some  time  before  been  ortIere«l  out  in  defence 
©f  the  country. 

Nothing  but  devastations  of  the  most  alarming  and  destructive  cliaractet 
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»?pm  to  have  ocnirred  in  tlie  region  of  East  Flor.ila.  so  lonjr  ns  there  waa 
a  place  left,  which  was  not  strong  enough  to  witlistand  an  attack. 

Ahout  the  J8  of  December,  Colonel  fVarren,  at  the  hea«l  of  a  small  detach- 
ment of  his  regiment,  was  ordered  to  convoy  a  train  of  wagons  loaded  with 
provisions  and  munitions  from  St  Augustine  to  the  main  body,  which  was 
eiicam|>ed  at  Fort  Croom,  near  Micanopy^s  town.  While  on  their  march  they 
were  attacked  hy  a  superior  force  of  huiians,  who  killed  8  or  10  of  them,  and 
put  the  rest  to  Hight,  almost  in  sight  of  the  force  they  were  sent  to  relieve. 
All  the  wagons  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  which,  after  taking  from 
tJiem  what  they  desired,  broke  them  \\\\  and  burnt  them. 

On  the  '20  of  December,  as  Geiiend  Call,  with  the  Middle  Florida  troops, 
was  marching  for  Fort  Dniine,  his  advanced  guard  discovered  a  house  on  fire 
near  iMicanopy,  and  a  trail  of  Indians  was  discovered  leading  to  a  jmnd,  which 
was  full  of  bushes  and  logs.  This  pond  the  whites  nearly  encircled,  and 
although  at  first  no  Indians  were  seen,  yet  the  flashes  of  their  guns  soon 
pointed  out  their  hiditig-piaces,  and  considerable  firing  ensued  on  both  sides  ; 
but  the  fire  of  the  Indians  was  soon  silenced,  and  on  searching  the  bog  tour 
Indians  were  found  dead,  but  all  the  others,  if  there  were  any  more,  had 
etfected  their  escaj)e.  In  this  swamp  fight,  three  whites  were  badly  wounded, 
and  one  killed. 

On  the  26  of  December,  a  band  of  about  100  Indians,  under  a  chief  named 
Philip,  and  a  number  of  Indian  negroes,  made  an  attack  on  New  Smyrna,  to 
the  south  of  Mosquito  Inlet,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Peninsula,  where  they 
found  nothing  to  ol)struct  their  ravages.  They  began  with  the  house  of  Mr. 
Dunham,  w\i\c\\  when  they  had  plunilered,  "parties  of  them  scattered  about 
the  neighboring  plantations  of  Cruger,  Depeyster,  and  Hunter.  The  Indian 
negro,  John  Cftsnr,  endeavored  to  decoy  Mr.  Hunter  from  liis  house,  on  pre- 
tence of  selling  him  cattle  and  horses;  he,  however,  having  heard  by  his 
negroes  that  large  numbers  of  Indians  were  about,  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
crossed  the  river  to  Colonel  DummeCs.  The  Indians  Tield  possession  of  Dun- 
\am's  house  all  day,  and  about  one  the  next  morning  set  it  on  fire,  together 
with  all  the  out-l>uildings.  In  the  course  of  the  27,  they  burned  and  desti*oye4 
all  the  buildings  on  Cniger's  and  Depeyster's  [tiantations  except  a  corn-house, 
and,  on  Hunter's,  all  except  a  corn-house.  They  now  crossed  over  the  river 
to  Colonel  DummeVs  house,  and  after  destroying  every  thing  in  it,  set  that  on 
fire,  but  from  some  cause  the  fire  did  not  burn  it.  They  next  burnt  the  house 
of  Mr.  Raldiff,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Colonel  DummeVs,  and  broke  and 
destroyed  the  lantern  and  every  thing  belonging  to  the  light-house." 

The  war  having  now  become  serious,  and  the  Indians  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  a  riespicable  foe,  the  most  melancholy  forebodings  were  entertained 
for  the  very  existence  of  the  strongest  places  in  Florida,  and  the  call  for 
protection  from  that  quarter  had  become  loud  and  frequent ;  but  notwith- 
rtauding  war  had  been  expected  all  the  preceding  autumn,  no  effectual  meas- 
ures had  been  taken  by  the  proper  authorities  to  check  the  Indians  in  such  an 
event.  There  hail,  however,  late  in  December,  arrived  at  Fort  Brooke  a  small 
number  of  United  States'  troops  under  Major  Z>rr^/e,  of  the  4th  regiment  of 
infantry,  the  official  account  of  whose  operations  and  defeat,  I  give  as  follows, 
in  the  language  of  Major  Betton.  It  should  be  observed,  that  Mnjov  Dade  was 
detached  for  the  relief  of  General  Clinch  at  Cam|)  King,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  in  the  most  inuninent  danger  from  the  Indians,  and  also  in  great  want 
of  suj»plies. 

His  despatch  was  dated  at  Fort  Brooke,  1  January,  1836,  and  proceeds  as 
follows: — "The  schooner  Motto  arrived  on  the  21  December  from  Key  West, 
with  brevet  Major  Dnde  and  his  company,  A  inlantry,  39  strong,  witJi  a  small 
supply  of  musket-ball  cartridges,  after  looking  in  at  several  points  between 
the  Key  an<l  this  )ilace.  Being  thus  reinforced,  I  hesitated  no  longer  to  put 
Gardiner's  company,  C  2d  artillery,  and  Fiazer's  comi>any,  B  3d  infantry,  in 
motion  for  Fort  King,  pm-sinuit  to  General  Clinch's  orders  ;  which  movement 
had  been  ordered  on  the  16th,  and  susj)en«leil  the  same  day,  on  account  of 
intelligence  I  had  received  of  the  force  of  the  Mickasukies,  and  tlieir  strong 
position,  near  the  forks  of  the  Wythlacoochee.  I  despatdud  the  public 
schooner  Motto  on  23d,  with  Lieutenant  Duncan,  2d  anillery,  to  Kev  Weja 
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for  a  battery  of  two  t\velve-})oiirKlei-s,  and  such  stores  as  co.  d  be  serviceable 
and  at  0  o'clock,  on  ;24tli,  tlie  conipanit'K,  Gardiner^s  and  Irazier^s,  made  fifty 
bayonets  eacli,  by  details  from  tliose  companies  remaining  here,  and  with  one 
of  tlie  two  six-poundei-s  of  this   jjost  with  four  oxen,  I  had  ordered  to  be 
purcliased,  one  light  wagon  and  ten  (lays'  [jrovisions  were  put  in  marcli. 

-The  fn-st  halt  of  this  cotimiand  was  at  Little  Hillsboro'  River,  seven 
miles  from  this  post,  the  bridge  of  which  I  had  reconnoitred  by  Indians  of 
EniuUda's  band  the  day  belbre.  From  this  I  heard  from  Maj.  Dade  pressing 
me  to  lorward  tlie  six-pounder,  by  all  means,  it  having  been  left  by  the  failure 
of  the  team  lour  miles  out.  I  accortlingly  ordered  the  |)urchase  of  three 
horses  antl  harness,  and  it  joined  the  column  at  nine  that  night.  On  the 
night  of  the  24th,  I  heard  that  the  transport  with  Maj.  Mountford  and  com- 
()any,  long  and  anxiously  expected,  was  in  the  bay.  I  sent  at  one  o'clock  a 
letter  to  him,  (received  at  day-light)  by  an  Indian  express,  urging  him  on. 
He  landed  with  his  strong  company  on  the  2.')th  about  noon,  iiud  hilbrmed 
me  that  Legate's  company,  under  Lieut  Grayson,  nearly  full,  must  lie 
near  at  hand.  Of  this  Maj.  Dade  was  informed  by  a  gallant  volunteer, 
Jewell,  C  company,  2d  artillery,  who  had  left  the  detJichment  with  the  newt) 
of  the  burning  of  Jiig  Hillsboro'  bridge,  near  which  Maj.  D.  had  halted  the 
second  day,  25th.  1  also  informed  him  that  I  was  using  every  exertion  to 
push  on  about  thirteen  hundred  rations  on  pack-horses,  with  what  ammuni- 
tion could  be  spared.  A  du|)licate  of  this  was  sent  the  next  day  by  a  young 
Indian,  who  became  latne  and  could  not  overtake  the  coliunn,  and  retnrne<l 
with  his  letters.  Pr.  Jewell  joined  Maj.  Dade  about  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
the  25th. 

"  In  the  chain  of  events,  it  is  proper  that  1  should  mention,  that  three 
Tallahassee  Indians  came  in  on  the  evening  of  the  22d,  and  cJTiised  great 
excitement  in  Itolase  Einallda's  camp.  They  brought  a  talk  of  Inicanopas 
of  a  pacific  or  neutral  character,  or  they  affected  it;  but  1  believe  not  dis- 
tinctly, until  after  1  had  made  them  prisoners,  while  in  full  council  with 
Einathla's  warriors,  which  step  I  considered  imj)erative,  if  they  were  s])ies, 
ajid  as  much  so  if  they  were  charged  with  any  propositions  likely  to  detach  the 
chiefs  from  the  treaty;  or  indeed  by  an  act  of  self-devotion,  to  take  the  scal|)a 
of  Emathla,  Black  Dirt,  and  Big  Warrior,  faithfid  chiefs,  who  have  been 
hunted  in  this  way  since  the  scalping  of  Charles  Emathla.  In  a  council  with 
Einathla  that  night,  Maj.  Dade  ex|)ressed  every  confidence  in  Indian  charac- 
ter; ant!  particidarly  ui)oti  the  salutary  influence  of  Abraham  U|)on  Micanopa. 
On  reflection  I  detained  two  of  the  imprisoned  Tallahassees,  as  hosuiges,  and 
sent  the  youngecn  and  best  runner  with  letters  to  General  Clinch,  and  General 
T'tompson,  via  Inicanopa,  as  I  could  do  no  better,  and  of  course,  through 
Abrahnm^s  lands. 

"These  letters  of  coiu'se  involved  many  details;  but  numbers  and  otiier 
facts,  to  guard  against  treachery,  were  slated  in  French.  The  runner  returned 
two  days  beyond  his  time,  with  a  message  from  Abraham  and  Broken  Sticks, 
stating  my  talk  was  good,  and  that  I  might  expect  him  on  the  30th.  This  we 
freely  rendered  that  he  would  be  at  the  attack  fixed  for  Christmas  week. 
A  negro,  his  intimate,  named  Harry,  controls  the  Pea  Creek  band  of  abmit  a 
himdred  warriors,  forty  miles  south-east  of  us,  who  have  <lone  most  of  the 
mischief,  and  keep  this  post  constantly  observed,  and  communicate  with  the 
Mickasukians  at  Wythlacoochee  by  means  of  powerfid  bands  of  Eiifotlaha 
and  Alafiers,  under  Little  Clo-ad,  and  the  Alligator.  In  tracing  ^layDade^s 
movements,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  jna«le  on  the  2(jth  six 
miles,  27th  to  Big  Wythlacoochee ;  on  the  fifth  day,  28th,  to  the  battle-groHud, 
sixty-five  miles. 

"Here  it  may  be  proper  to  state  tliat  Maj.  Mountford^s  command  was  ready 
»o  move  on  the  2()tli,  but  the  trans|)Oit,  in  which  was  a  coinpany  of  tlie  2(1 
artillery  under  Lieut.  Grayson,  uidbitimately  entered  the  wrong  bay,  nn<l 
got  into  shoal  water,  and  was  not  seen,  or  certainly  heard  of,  till  the  morning 
of  the  28th  of  December,  when,  by  sending  a  party  with  a  fkxg  as  a  signal, 
Lieut.  Grayson  was  j)ut  in  possession  of  instructions,  and  landed  bia 
eompany  at  a  point  four  miles  west  of  us,  on  the  east  side  of  Tampa  Bay 
(proper)  and  joined  at  sunset  that  evening ;  his  truns^iort  did  not  get  round  to 
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land  iiis  baggage  till  the  30tli ;  so  long  an  interval  as  to  put  all  hope  of  junc- 
tion out  of  the  (juestion,  and  Maj.  Mountford's  baggage  was  unladed. 

"Now  it  becomes  my  melancholy  duty  to  proceed  to  the  catastrophe  of  this 
fated  band,  an  elite  of  energy,  patriotism,  military  skill,  and  courage.  On  the 
29th,  in  the  afternoon,  a  man  of  my  comjiany,  John  Thomas,  and  temporarily 
transferred  to  C  company,  second  artillery,  came  in,  and  yesterday  Pr.  Ransom 
dark,  of  same  company,  with  four  wounds  very  severe,  and  stated,  that  an 
action  took  place  on  the  28th,  commenciiig  about  10  o'clock,  in  which  every 
ollicer  fell,  and  nearly  every  man.  The  command  entrenched  every  night, 
and  al)out  four  miles  from  the  halt,  were  attacked,  and  received  at  least  fifteen 
rounds  before  an  Indian  wiis  seen.  Maj.  Dade  and  his  horse  were  both  killed 
on  the  first  onset,  and  the  interpreter,  ^  LouisJ'  Lieut.  Madge,  third  artillerj', 
received  his  mortal  wound  the  first  fire,  and  afterwards  received  several  other 
wounds.  Lieut.  Basenser,  third  artillery,  was  not  wounded  till  after  the 
second  attack ;  and,  at  tiie  latter  part  of  that,  he  was  wounded  several  times 
before  he  was  tomahawked.  Capt.  Gardiner,  second  artillery,  was  not 
wounded  until  the  second  attack,  and  at  the  last  part  of  it.  Mr.  Bnsenger, 
afler  Capt.  Gardiner  was  killed,  remarked,  "I  am  the  only  officer  iefl ;  and, 
l)oy8,  we  will  do  the  best  we  can."  Lieut  Keays,  third  artillery,  had  both 
arms  broken  the  first  shot ;  was  unable  to  act,  and  was  tomahawked  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  attack,  by  a  negro.  LieuL  Henderson  had  his  left  arm 
broken  the  first  fire,  and  after  that,  with  a  musket,  fired  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
Kliot.  Dr.  Gatlin  was  not  killed  until  after  the  second  attack,  nor  was  lie 
wounded ;  he  placed  himself  behind  the  breastwork,  and  with  two  double- 
baiTelled  guns,  said,  "he  had  four  barrels  for  them."  Capt.  Frazier  fell  early 
in  thie  action  with  the  advanced  guard,  as  a  man  of  his  company,  B  third 
artillery,  who  came  in  this  morning,  wounded,  reports. 

"On  the  attack  they  were  in  column  of  route,  and  after  receiving  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  unseen  enemy,  they  then  rose  up  in  such  a  swarm,  that  the 
groniul,  covered,  as  was  thought,  by  light  infantry  extension,  showed  the 
Indians  between  the  files.  Muskets  were  clubbed,  knives  and  bayonets  used, 
and  parties  were  clenched ;  in  the  second  attack,  our  own  men's  muskets 
from  the  <lead  and  woimded,  were  used  against  them  ;  a  cross-fire  cut  down 
a  succession  of  artillerists  at  the  fence,  from  which  forty-nine  rounds  were 
fired;  the  gun-carriages  were  burnt,  and  the  guns  sunk  in  a  pond;  a  war- 
.dance  was  held  on  the  ground.  Many  negroes  were  in  the  field,  but  no  scalps 
were  Uiken  by  the  Indians;  but  the  negroes,  with  hellish  cruelty,  pierced  the 
throats  of  all,  whose  loud  cries  and  groans  showed  the  power  of  life  to  be 
yet  strong.  The  survivore  were  preserved  by  imitating  death,  excepting 
Thomas,  who  was  partly  stifled,  and  bought  his  life  for  six  dollars,  and  in  his 
enemy  recognized  an  Indian  whose  axe  he  had  helved  a  few  days  before  at 
this  jMisL  About  one  hundred  Indians  were  well  mounted,  naked,  and 
painted.  The  last  man  who  came  in  brought  a  note  from  Capt.  Frazier, 
addressed  to  Maj.  Mountford,  which  was  fastened  in  a  cleft  stick,  and  stuck  in 
a  creek,  dated,  Jis  is  supposed,  on  27th,  stating  that  they  were  beset  every 
night,  and  pusliing  on. 

F.  S.  Belton,  Capt.  2d  Jhiilleryr 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Major  Dnde  and  his  gallant  companions.  Osceola  was 
present,  as  was  the  old  chief  .Wicaiiopjj.  Of  the  latter,  it  is  said,  he  had,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  avowed  that  he  ivoiUd  neither  leave  his  conning, 
nor  woxdd  he  fight ;  but  when  the  force  under  Major  Dade  approached  ins 
town,  he  altered  his  resolution,  seized  his  rifle,  and  shot  that  officer. 

The  situation  of  afiiiirs,  at  this  period  cannot  better  be  described  than  in  tli« 
language  of  a  gentleman  attached  to  Major  Mouidford^s  command,  stationed  al 
Fort  Br»)oke,  and  is  contained  in  a  letter,  dated  on  the  fii-st  day  of  the  year  *.— 
•'We  are,"  says  he,  "really  in  the  theatre  of  war  of  the  most  horrible  *ind. 
We  arrived  here  on  Christmas  day,  and  found  the  iidiabitants  flying  in  fr(»m  all 
quai-ters  to  camp.  Major  Z)a</e,  with  seven  officers  and  110  men,  started,  the 
day  before  we  arrived,  for  Fort  King.  We  were  all  ])n;pared  to  overtake 
them  the  next  day,  ancl  were  upon  the  eve  of  departin'e,  when  an  intervention 
of  circumstances  deferred  it  for  one"  day  ;  and,  in  \lie  course  of  that  day,  tliree 
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soldiers,  lion-ibly  mangled,  came  into  camp,  and  brought  the  melancholy  tid- 
ings that  Uliijor  Dnde  and  every  ofHcer  and  man,  except  themselves,  were 
mtinlered  and  terrilHy  mangled.  We  are  at  work,  night  and  day,  entrenching 
ourselves  in  every  possible  manner.  We  expect  every  moment  to  he  attacked, 
as  the  sjivages  have  sworn  we  should  iill  be  massacred  before  the  (Jth  of  Jtm- 
uary.  We  are  only  about  200  stronsr,  with  ofticere  and  men,  and  about  .VJ 
citizens,  and  100  friendly  Indians,  under  their  chief.  Black  Dirt.  The  siivages 
are  said  to  nund>er  4000." 

After  the  arrival  of  (Jeneral  Gaines  in  Florida,  he  ordered  a  detachment, 
under  Captain  Hitchcock,  to  visit  the  battle-ground  of  Major  Dade.  And  when 
he  had  performed  his  orders,  he  gave  the  following  report  of  that  distressing 
spectacle.  His  report  is  dated  "Fort  King,  Florida,  Feb.  22,  183(i,"  and  i.s 
addressed  to  Genend  Gaines,  as  follows: — "Agreeably  to  your  directions,  1 
observed  the  battle-ground,  six  or  seven  miles  north  of  the  Ouithlecooche  river, 
where  Major  Dade  and  his  command  were  destroyed  by  the  Seminole  Indian:^ 
OB  the  28  Dec.  last,  an<l  have  the  honor  to  subtnit  the  following  re|)ort : — 

"The  force  under  your  comm.nnd,  which  arrived  at  this  |)ost  to-day  from 
Tampa  Bay,  encamped,  on  the  night  of  the  19th  inst,  on  the  ground  occu[)ied 
by  Major  Dmle  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  December.  He  and  his  party  »vere 
destroyed  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  Deceml)er,  about  four  miles  in  advance 
of  that  iK>sition.  He  was  advancing  towards  this  j)Ost,  and  was  attacked  from 
the  north,  so  that  on  the  20th  instant  we  came  on  the  rear  of  his  battle-ground, 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Our  advanced  guard  had  passed  the 
ground  without  halting,  when  the  General  and  his  staff  came  upon  one  of  the 
most  aj>paHing  scenes  that  can  lie  imagined.  We  first  saw  some  broken  and 
scatterecl/  l)oxes ;  then  a  cart,  the  two  oxen  of  which  were  lying  dead,  as  if 
they  had  fallen  asleej),  their  yokes  still  on  them  ;  a  little  to  the  right,  one  or 
two  hoi-ses  were  seen.  We  then  came  to  a  small  enclosure,  made  by  felling 
trees  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  triangular  breastwork  for  tlefence.  With- 
in the  triangle,  along  the  north  and  west  faces  of  it,  were  about  thirty  bodies, 
mostly  mere  skeletons,  although  much  of  the  clothing  was  lefl  upon  them. 
These  were  lying,  almost  every  one  of  them,  in  precisely  the  position  they 
must  have  occupied  during  the  fight, — their  heads  next  to  the  logs  over  which 
they  had  delivered  their  fire,  an«l  their  bodies  stretched,  with  striking  i-egular- 
ity,  parallel  to  each  other.  They  had  evidently  been  shot  dead  at  their  posts, 
and  the  Indians  had  not  disturbed  them,  except  by  taking  the  scalps  of  most 
of  them.  Passing  this  little  breastwork,  we  found  other  bodies  along  the 
i*oad,  and  by  the  side  of  the  road,  generally  behind  trees,  which  had  been 
resorted  to  for  covei-s  from  the  enemy's  fire.  Advancing  about  two  hundred 
yards  fiirther,  we  found  a  cluster  of  bodies  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  These 
were  evidently  the  advanced  guard,  in  the  rear  of  which  was  the  body  of 
Major  Dade,  and,  to  the  right,  that  of  Capt.  Fraser. 

"  These  were  all  doubtless  shot  down  on  the  first  fire  of  the  Indians,  excej>t, 
perhaps,  Capt.  Fraser,  who  must,  however,  have  fallen  very  early  in  the  fight 
Those  in  the  road,  and  by  the  trees,  fell  during  the  first  attack.  It  was  during 
h  cessation  of  the  fire,  that  the  little  band  still  remaining,  about  thirty  in  num- 
ber, threw  up  the  triangular  breastwork,  which,  from  the  haste  with  which  it 
was  constructed,  was  necessarily  defective,  anil  could  not  protect  the  men  in 
the  second  attack. 

"  We  had  with  us  many  of  the  pereonal  friends  of  the  officei*s  of  Major 
Dade's  command  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state,  that  every  officer  was 
identified  by  undoubted  evidence.  Tliey  were  buried,  and  the  cannon,  a  six- 
poimder,  that  the  Indians  had  thrown  into  a  swamp,  was  recovered,  and  placed 
vertically  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  will  long  remain. 
The  bodies  of  the  non-commissioned  officei-s  and  privates  were  buried  in  :wo 
graves  ;  and  it  was  found  that  every  man  was  accounted  for.  The  command 
was  composed  of  eight  officei*s,  and  one  hundred  an<l  two  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  The  bodies  of  eight  officers  an<l  ninety-eight  men  were 
interred, — four  men  having  escjiped,  three  of  whom  reached  Tampa  Bay  ;  the 
fourth  was  killed  the  day  alter  the  battle. 

"  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  attack  was  not  made  from  a  ham- 
mock, but  in  a  thinly-wooded  country  ;  the  Indians  being  concealed  by  palf  letW 
and  gi-ass,  which  has  since  been  burned. 
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"Tlie  two  companies  were  Capt.  Fraser's,  of  the  'id  artillery,  and  Capt 
Gardiner's,  of  tlie  Jid  artillery.  The  olHcei-s  were  Miijor  Dndf.,  of  the  4lh 
infanti-)',  Capte.  l<\-azer  and  Gardiner,  second  Lieiitenanl  Jiasinger,  hrevet  second 
liient.  R.  Henderson,  Mudge  [late  of  Boston]  and  Keais,  of  the  artillery,  and 
Dr.y.  &  Gailin:' 

From  a  comparison  of  the  above  rej)ort  with  the  official  account  before 
given,  of  Captain  Belton,  nearly  every  thing  concerning  this  signally  great 
disaster  is  learned  ;  hut  from  the  report  of  the  three  men  that  had  the  singular 
fortune  to  escape,  many  incidents  have,  from  tinie  to  time,  been  gathered,  and 
communicated  through  the  newspapers.  Jn  fact,  until  the  late  visit  to  the 
battle-ground,  no  other  account,  but  such  as  could  l)e  gathered  frotn  the  three 
poor  half-murdered  soldiers,  could  be  obtained  ;  and  yet  it  a])pears  that  they 
gave  the  facts  as  they  really  were.  They  all  came  in  8e|jarately,  sorely 
wounded, — one  of  them  with  no  less  than  eight  wounds.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  dead,  and  was  thrown  promiscuously  into  a  heap  of  the  slain,  about  which  a 
•dance  was  held  by  the  Indians,  before  leaving  the  ground.  This  man  cniwled 
away  in  the  following  night,  and  tlius  effected  his  escape. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Of  the  principal  chiefs  and  war  le/idcrs  of  the  Seininoles — Osckoi.a — RTicaxopv — 
JuMPKR — Massacre  of  General  Thompson  and  others  at  Fort  King — Hattlk  or 
THK  OuiTHLEcoocHE — Fight  near  Wetumka — Great  distress  of  the  country — .Action 
of  Congress  upon  it — Battle  at  Musip/ito — Many  Creeks  join  the  Seminoles — Fight 
on  the  Suanee  River. 

There  has  l>een  occasion  already  pretty  fully  to  sketch  l.ie  character  of  the 
chief  generally  called  Powell  by  the  whites,  but  whose  real  name  is  Osceola, 
or  Oseola.  Tliis  chief  has  shown  himself  to  be,  thus  far,  equal  to  the  desperate 
cause  in  which  he  is  engaged.  We,  at  a  distance  from  the  Indians,  marvel 
that  they  should  be  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  see  that  to  wage  a  war  is  only  to 
hasten  their  ruin  ;  but,  when  we  thus  reflect,  we  do  not  consider  the  scanty 
information  which  the  Indians  have  of  the  real  strength  of  the  whites.  Our 
means  of  getting  a  knowledge  of  the  Indians,  is  incalculably  greater  than  theirs 
is  of  getting  a  knowledge  of  us.  They  cannot  read,  neither  can  they  converse 
(or  but  very  few  of  them)  with  intelligent  white  men  ;  therefore,  that  they 
know  much  less  of  us  than  we  do  of  them,  must  be  very  apparent.  They 
knew  nothing  of  geography.  If  an  Indian,  in  the  interior  of  Florida,  should 
be  told  that  New  England  was  a  great  j»lace,  without  considerable  trouble  he 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  whether  it  were  n  great  town,  as  large  as  n 
village  of  50  wigwams  in  his  own  country,  or  as  large  as  the  whole  of  P  lorida. 
We  learn  every  thing  of  this  nature  by  comparison  ;  and  how  shall  the  Indian 
comprehend  oiu*  terms,  but  by  comj)aring  them  with  his  own  ?  Hence  it  is 
owing,  mainly,  to  the  unavoidable  ignorance  of  the  Indians  of  otir  actual  con- 
dition, that  induces  them  to  hazard  a  war  with  us.  I  know,  from  the  best 
authority,  that  the  western  Indians,  previous  to  Black  Hawk's  war,  were  gen- 
erally of  the  opinion  that  they  were  far  more  niunerous  than  the  whites ;  and 
when  a  trader  told  them  they  certainly  were  not,  they  laughed  at  him  with 
scornful  gestures.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  Florida  Indians  any 
better  informed  ;  and,  besides,  they  are  cheated  and  baffled  so  often  by  knaves 
who  go  among  them  for  that  puqmse,  that  they  imagine  all  the  whites  to  Ije 
of  the  same  character,  and  they  cannot  tell  wliether  a  talk  really  comes  from 
their  great  father,  the  president,  or  whether  some  impostor  be  cheating  them 
with  one  of  his  own,  to  get  their  lands  for  his  particular  benefit. 

With  this  view  of  the  case  before  us,  it  will  not  appear  altogether  unac- 
countable that  a  daring  chief,  like  Osceola,  should  engage  in  a  war.  He  is  said 
not  to  be  a  chief  by  birth,  but  has  raised  himself  by  his  courage  and  peculiaf 
abilities  to  that  station.     His  father  is  said  to  have  been  an  Englishman,  ani 
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hip  another  a  Creek  woiiiaji.  He  belongs  to  the  Red  Stick  trihe.  In  jierson 
lie  ie  slender,  but  well  formed,  muscular,  and  ca|)al)le  of  enduring  great 
lutiicue;  is  uii  excellent  tactician,  and  an  admirer  of  order  atid  discipline.  H« 
woulil  frequently  jiractise  military  manoeuvres  with  the  whites,  and  none  of 
them,  It  was  observed,  could  excel  him.  His  complexion  is  rather  light,  ileep 
restless  eyes,  clear  and  shrill  voice,  and  not  more  than  al>out  35  years  of  age. 
He  is  said  to  have  conducted  in  person  every  important  action  from  iho  time 
of  Wairen^s  defeat  to  the  battle  of  the  Ouithlecoochee.  General  IViompsnn 
iniprisoned  him,  as  we  have  before  related,  because  he  woul.-l  not  acknowl- 
edge his -authority,  and  for  asserting  that  the  country  was  the  Indians',  "that 
they  wanted  no  agent,  and  that  he  had  l)etter  fcike  care  of  himself." 

Of  old  Micanopy  as  well  as  Osceola  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak. 
He  was  said  to  have  joined  the  latter  with  500  men  :  he  is  a  short,  thick-set, 
"ugly-looking  Indian,  and  much  given  to  intoxication."  Jumper  is  JWicojio- 
py»  chief  counsellor,  and  a  warrior  of  great  perseverance,  activity,  and 
courage.  We  shall  now  take  up  the  narrative  of  events  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  and  the  next  of  imi»orlance  was  the  massacre  near  Camp  King, 
which  happene<l  on  the  same  day,  but  at  a  later  hour  than  the  destruction  of 
tlie  detaclmient  under  Major  Dade. 

Osceola,  it  will  be  remembere<l,  had  been  roughly  treated  at  this  place,  not 
many  months  before,  and  had  been  by  coercion  obliged  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  Mr.  Agent  Thompson^  about  a  removal,  &c.  He  was  known 
afterwards  to  declare  that  Thompson  slxtuld  pay  with  his  life  for  his  conduct 
Accordingly,  with  a  small  band  of  warriors,  at  noon  day,  on  the  28  of  Decem- 
ber, he  approached  Camp  King  lor  this  avowed  purpose.  Tfwmpson  resided 
here,  and  was  in  the  einj)loy  of  the  United  States'  government,  as  agent  for 
the  removal  of  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  other  affiiirs  concerning  them.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  consequence,  and  had  formerly,  it  is  b«;lieved, 
been  a  member  of  congress.  Whether  it  wiis  bis  usual  custom  to  dine  out 
of  the  fort,  we  are  not  informed,  but  on  this  fatal  day,  it  seems,  he,  with  nine 
other  gentlemen,  met  at  the  store  house  of  Mr.  Rogers,  which  was  but  250 
yards  from  the  fort,  and  while  seated  at  dinner  there,  they  were  attacked  by 
Osceola ;  and  what  was  remarked,  at  the  time,  as  very  singular,  was,  that 
those  j)eople  should  he  beset  and  slain,  and  all  scalped,  within  reach  of  two 
Bix-|>oin)d  cannon  then  mounted  upon  the  fort,  which  was  garrisoned  with  TO 
men  ;  but  such  are  the  facts  upon  record. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  his  table,  and  the  first  intimation  of 
the  presence  of  Indians  was  a  volley  of,  as  was  judged,  100  guns.  The  door 
of  the  house  being  open,  nothing  jirevented  the  deadly  aim  of  the  foe,  who, 
after  the  first  discharge,  rushed  upon  the  house  with  savage  fury.  Those 
who  were  not  killed  jumped  out  of  the  windows,  on  each  side,  and  fled;  five, 
who  ran  to  the  fort,  escaped ;  the  others,  in  running  for  a  hammock  near  by, 
were  shot  down.  The  negro  woman,  a  cook,  ran  behind  the  counter  and  hid 
liehind  a  barrel.  Osceola,  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  rushed  into  the  house, 
but  did  not  discover  her,  and  immediately  left  it.  The  names  of  the  five  that 
were  killed,  were.  General  Thompson,  Lieutenant  Constantine  Smith,  Erasius 
Rogers,  sutler,  a  Mr.  Suggs  and  Hilzler.  Fifteen  bullets  were  Ibund  to  have 
been  shot  through  General  Thompson,  and  16  through  Mr.  Rogers.  Their 
heads  were  scalped  all  over,  as  far  as  the  hair  extended. 

JJIoody  events  now  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  We  have 
geen  that  upon  the  same  day  happened  the  two  massacres  last  related,  and 
scarcely  had  the  news  of  them  ceased  vibrating  on  the  ear,  when  the  battle  of 
the  Ouithlecoochee  was  announced.  The  movements  of  General  Clinch,  in  the 
very  end  of  the  year  1835,  brought  about  this  event,  which  will  presently  be 
detailed  in  his  own  words.  He  was  lying  in  garrison  at  Fort  Drane,  a 
stockade  about  30  miles  from  Camp  King.  He  had  here  a  plantation,  upon 
which  was  a  large  rroj)  of  corn ;  this  he  liberally  dealt  out  to  the  soldiers ; 
other  supplies  having  failed.  On  the  arrival  of  General  Call,  an  expedition 
was  iirunediately  set  on  foot  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  Indians. 

As  the  narrative  of  every  transaction  is  of  increased  importance  and  value, 
in  proportion  to  the  means  of  knowledge  and  veracity  of  the  narrator,  we  are 
alwa}8  led  to  a  desire  to  hear  the  history  of  such  U'ansactious  from  the  nry 
36 
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actors  in  them;  because,  from  siicli  sources,  we  seldom  fail  of  arriving  at  the 
truth,  A  commander  or  leader  in  a  battle  or  expedition,  if  he  would  wish  to 
misrepresent  a  transaction,  would,  in  scai'ce  one  time  in  a  thousand,  dare  to 
do  so ;  because  all  his  followers,  or  at  least  all  those  wronged  l)y  a  false 
Ktattiment,  would  rise  in  evidence  against  him,  I  need  not,  liowever,  have 
prefaced  General  Clinch's  official  account  of  the  Battle  of  Ouithlecoochee 
with  these  observations,  for,  from  the  very  face  of  it,  his  aim  at  the  strictest 
veracity  is  apparent.  But  it  is  proper  that  we  know  how  to  value  the  real 
sources  of  history;  it  was  to  this  end  that  the  above  obsei-vations  were  made. 
I  will  now  proceed  with  General  Clinch's  account  of  his  battle  with  Osceola. 

^^Head  Quarters,  Territory  of  Florida,  Fort  Drane,  Jan.  4,  1836. 
"Sir — On  the  24  ultimo,  brigadier  Gen.  Call,  connnanding  the  volunteers 
colled  into  service  by  his  excellency,  G.  R.  Walker,  acting  governor  of  Flori- 
da, formed  a  junction  with  the  regular  troops  at  tliis  post,  and  informed  me 
that  his  command  had  been  raised  to  meet  the  crisis  ;  that  most  of  their  terms 
of  service  would  ex])ire  in  a  few  days,  which  made  it  necessary  to  act 
^)romptly.  Two  large  detachments  were  sent  out  on  the  15th  [Dec]  to 
scour  tlie  country  on  our  right  and  left  flank.  Lieut.  Col.  Fannnng,  with 
three  companies  fi-om  Fort  King,  arrived  on  the  27th ;  and,  on  the  29th,  the 
detachment  having  returned,  the  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers,  comj)osed 
of  the  1st  and  2d  regiments,  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Call,  and  a  battalion 
of  regular  troops  commanded  by  Lieut.  Col.  Fanning,  took  up  the  line  of 
-march  ibr  a  point  on  the  Ouithlecooche  river,  which  was  represented  by  our 
guides  as  being  a  good  ford.  About  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  [of 
Dec]  after  leaving  all  our  baggage,  ])rovisions,  &c.,  protected  by  a  guard 
conunanded  by  Lieut  Dancu,  we  pushed  on  with  a  view  of  carrying  the  ford, 
and  of  surprising  the  main  pody  of  the  Indians,  supposed  to  be  concentrated 
on  the  west  bank  of  tlio  river ;  but  on  reaching  it,  about  day-light,  we  found, 
instead  of  a  good  ford,  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  no  means  of  crossing, 
except  in  an  old  and  damaged  canoe.  Lieut.  Col.  Fanning,  however,  soon 
succeeded  in  crossing ;  Lhe  regular  troops  took  a  position  in  advance,  whilst 
Brig.  Gen.  Call  was  actively  engaged  in  crossing  his  brigade,  and  in  having 
tlieir  horses  swam  over  the  river.  But  before  one  half  had  crossed,  the  bat- 
talion of  regulars,  consicting  of  about  200  men,  were  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
who  were  strongly  ])osted  i)i  the  swamp  and  scrub,  which  extended  from  the 
river.  This  little  band,  however,  £uded  by  Col.  Warren,  Maj.  Cooper,  and 
Lieut.  Yeoman,  with  27  volunteers,  met  the  attack  of  a  savage  enemy,  nearly 
three  times  their  number,  headed  by  die  chief  Oseola,  with  Spartan  valor. 
The  action  lasted  neai'ly  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  troops  made  three 
brilliant  charges  into  the  swamp  and  scrub,  and  drove  the  enemy  in  every 
direction.  And  after  the  third  charge,  although  nearly  one  third  of  their 
number  had  been  cut  down,  thej'  were  found  sufiiciendy  firm  and  steady  to 
fortify  the  formation  of  a  new  line  of  battle,  which  gave  entire  protection  to 
the  flanks,  as  well  as  the  position  selected  for  recrossing  the  troojjs.  Brig. 
Gen.  Call,  after  using  every  effort  to  induce  tlie  volunteers  remainijig  on  the 
east  bank,  when  the  action  commenced,  to  cross  the  river,  and  in  arranging 
the  troops  still  remaining  on  diat  bank,  crossed  over  and  rendered  important 
service  by  his  coolness  and  judgment  in  arranging  part  of  his  corps  on  the 
right  of  the  regulars,  which  gave  much  strength  and  security  to  that  flank. 
Col.  Fanning  displayed  the  greatest  firmness  throughout  the  action,  and 
added  much  to  the  nigh  re|)utation  long  since  established.  Captains  Drane 
ajid  Mellon  exhibited  great  bravery  and  judgment,  i  «d  likewise  added  to  the 
cluu-acter  they  acquired  in  the  late  war.  Nor  wls  Capt.  Gates  wanting  in 
firmness.  CapL  Wm.  M.  Graham,  4th  infantry,  was  fearlessly  brave,  and 
Hlthough  very  severely  wounded  eai'ly  in  the  engagement,  continued  to  head 
his  company  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  until  he  received  another  severe 
wound,  when  he  was  taken  from  the  field.  His  brother,  Lieut.  Campbell  GrO' 
ham,  commanding  the  adjacent  company,  was  likewise  severely  wounded 
early  in  the  fight,  but  continued  with  his  men  until  another'wound  forced 
him,  from  loss  of  blood,  to  retire  from  the  field.  Lieut.  Maitland,  who  com- 
manded a  company,  contributed  much,  by  his  gallantry,  to  encourage  his  raea 
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Licuts.  Talcot,  Capron,  John  Graham,  Ridgely,  {\/ho  was  wounded  early  in  the 
iii-tion,)  and  Brooks,  ail  displayed  good  courage  and  coolness  throughout  the 
action.  When  almost  every  non-crotninissioned  officer  and  j)rivate  exhibited 
such  firmness,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  discriminate  between  them ;  but 
the  commanding-general  cannot  withhold  his  high  approbation  of  judgment 
and  courage  displayed  by  sergeant  Johnson  of  H  comj)any,  third  artillery,  on , 
whom  the  command  of  the  company  devolved,  atler  Lieut  Graham  was 
removed  from  the  field ;  and  who,  although  severely  wounded,  continued  at 
the  head  of  the  company  till  the  action  was  over.  Also  of  sergeants  Kentov 
and  Lofton,  and  corjioral  Paget,  4th  infantry.  Sergeants  Scoffitld  and  Poller 
D  company,  2d  artillery ;  sergeant  Smith,  C  company,  fii-st  artillery,  and  cor 
poral  Chapin,  C  comi»any,  3d  artillery.  Colonel  John  Warner,  conunandanr 
1st  regiment  volunteers,  Maj.  Cooper,  and  Lieut.  Yeoman  of  same  corps,  who 
had  formed  on  the  left  flank,  were  all  severely  wounded,  while  leading  theit 
little  baud  to  the  charge,  and  all  behaved  with  great  bravery,  as  well  aa 
adjutant  Phillips.  Lieur.  Col.  Mills  displayed  great  coolness  and  judgment 
during  the  action,  and  in  recrossing  the  river  with  his  command.  Lieuts. 
Slcivart  and  Hunter  of  llie  '2d  regiment,  with  a  few  men  of  that  regiment,  were 
judiciously  [)osted  on  the  right,  anil,  from  their  reputation  for  firmness,  would 
have  given  a  good  account  of  the  enemy,  had  he  made  his  appearance  in  that 
quarter.  Col.  Parkill,  of  the  F.  volunteei-s,  who  performed  the  duties  of 
adjutant-general,  displayed  nmch  military  skill  and  the  utmost  coolness  and 
courage  throughout  the  whole  action  ;  and  his  services  were  of  the  first 
importance.  Col.  Reid,  inspector-general,  displayed  much  firmness,  but  he 
had  his  horse  shot,  and  received  a  slight  wound  early  in  the  engagement,  and 
was  sent  with  orders  to  the  volunteers.  My  volunteer  aid,  Alaj.  Lylle,  and 
Maj.  Welford,  aid  to  Brig.  Cen.  Call,  were  near  me  throughout  th^ action,  and 
displayed  the  most  intrepid  courage  and  coolness.  Col.  J.  H.  Mcintosh,  one 
of  my  aids,  and  Maj.  Gamble,  aid  to  Gen.  Call,  both  displayed  much  firmness 
and  courage  and  were  actively  employed  on  the  left  flank.  1  also  feel  it  due 
to  Lieut.  Col.  Bailey,  Capt.  Scott,  and  Lieut.  Cuthbert,  to  say,  that,  although 
the  action  was  nearly  over  before  they  could  cross  the  river  with  a  few  of  the 
2d  regiment,  they  took  a  judicious  ])ositioii,  and  showed  much  firmness. 
Capt.  Wyatt,  of  the  same  corps,  was  entirely  employed  in  erecting  a  tempora- 
ry bridge,  and  manifested  much  firmness.  Much  credit  is  also  due  to  the 
medical  department,  composed  of  Doctors  Wighiman,  Hamilton,  Randolph^  and 
Bradon,  for  their  activity  and  attention  to  the  wounded. 

"  The  time  of  service  of  the  volunteers  having  expired,  and  most  of  them 
having  ex|)ressed  an  imwillingness  to  remain  longer  in  the  service,  it  was 
considered  best,  after  removing  the  dead  and  taking  care  of  the  wounded,  to 
return  to  this  post,  which  we  reached  on  the  2d  instant,  without  the  least 
interruption,  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  volunteers  from  Middle  Florida 
took  up  the  line  of  March  for  Tallahassee ;  and  this  morning  those  from  East 
Florida  proceeded  to  their  respective  homes,  leaving  me  a  very  few  men  to 
guard  this  extensive  frontier.  1  am  now  fully  convinced  that  there  has  been 
a  great  defection  atnong  the  Florida  Indians,  and  that  a  great  many  Creeks 
have  united  with  them ,  aonsequently  it  will  require  a  strong  force  to  put 
them  down. 

"I  dso  have  the  honor  to  enclose  yon  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of 
the  respective  regiments  and  corps.  I  am,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  most 
obedient, 

D.  L.  Clinch, 
Brevet  B.  General  U.  S.  Army,  Com.manding. 

"R.  Jones,  Adjviant- General  U.  S.  Army." 

"Return  of  the  killed  and  wounded  at  the  bjittle  of  the  Ouithlecooche  on 
the  31st  day  of  December,  1835. — C  com])any,  1st  artillery,  Capt.  Gates  com- 
manding— one  artificer  killed ;  1  corporal  and  3  privates  wounded.  D  com- 
pany, 2d  artillery,  Ca[)t.  G.  Drane  commanding — 1  private  killed ;  1  secnnt/ 
Lieut.,  1  corporal,  and  12  privates  woimded.  F  company,  2d  artillery,  bt. 
Capt  Mellon  commanding — 1  artificer  killed.  C  company,  3d  artillery,  1st 
Lieut  MaiUand  commanding — 1  artificer  killed,  and  7  privates  wounded.    I] 
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«ompany,  3d  artillerj',  1st  Lieut  C.  Graham  commar.ding — ^1  private  killed 
I  first  Lieut^  1  sergeant,  2  cor})orals,  ai)d  12  i)rivates  wounded. 

"Total— 4  killed,  and  52  wounded."  How  many  of  the  wounded  died 
after  the  return  was  made  out,  1  camiot  ascertain  ;  but  r.o  ilouht  many  did,  as 
is  always  the  cjise.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  is,  as  usual  on  such  occasions, 
variously  estimated.  Some  friendly  Indians  who  came  into  Tallahassee,  siiid 
tiiat  Osceola  lost  104  men,  and  was  himself  twice  wounded  «luring  the  Imttle. 

There  were  with  General  Clinch,  as  guides  in  his  expejition,  three  or  four 
Indians  of  the  whitvj  party,  relatives  of  the  chief,  Charlen  Omalhla,  who  doubt- 
less rendered  eminent  service. 

Oiceola  was  observed  foremost  of  all  his  men  in  this  battle,  and  was  well 
known  to  General  Clinch  and  many  of  his  men.  He  Avore  a  red  belt,  and 
three  long  feathers.  Having  taken  his  stand  behuid  a  tree,  he  would  step 
boldly  out,  level  his  rifle,  and  bring  down  a  man  at  every  fire ;  nor  was  he 
dislo<iged  until  several  volleys  from  whole  ])latoons  had  been  fired  upon  him. 
The  tree  behind  which  he  stood  was  litei"ally  cut  to  pieces.  It  is  almost  a 
wonder  that  he  had  not  now  fulfilled  the  measure  of  his  threat  made  on  a 
former  occasion,  which  was  to  kill  General  Clinch.  He  probably  tried  his 
l»est  to  do  it,  for  the  general  received  several  shots  through  his  clothes. 
General  Thompson,  Charles  Omathla,  and  General  Clinch  were  the  thi*ee  \ier- 
Kons  he  had  declared  vengeance  against. 

An  oflicer  in  General  Clinch''s  army  wrote  the  next  day  after  the  battle,  to 
a  friend  in  Washington,  "  You  will  see  from  Gen.  Clinches  ofiicial  letter, 
giving  an  account  of  the  Imttle,  that  he  says  nothing  of  himself.  I  was  in  this 
Imttle,  and  allow  me  to  say  to  you  respecting  him,  what  1  saw  and  know  to  be 
true.  Throughout  the  engagement  he  was  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight.  His 
horse  was  shot  under  him  in  two  places,  neck  and  hij).  A  ball  passed  through 
Iiis  cap,  entering  the  front,  and  |>assing  out  at  the  back  part  of  the  top.  An- 
other ball  passed  through  the  sleeve  of  the  bridle-arm  of  his  coat.  This  was 
my  first  battle,  and  I  may  not  be  the  best  judge,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
inan  ever  displayed  more  intrepid  courage  than  Gen.  Clinch  did  on  this 
occauion.  At  one  moment  a  little  confusion  occurred  among  the  trooj)s,  in 
consequence  of  some  soldiers  giving  the  word  "iJehVe/"  The  general 
immediately  threw  himself  in  front  of  the  men,  and  his  horse  staggering 
under  him,  he  dismounted,  advanced  to  the  front,  and,  amidst  a  shower  of 
bullets  from  the  Indians,  said,  that  before  he  would  show  his  back  to  the 
enemy,  he  would  die  upon  the  field.  The  high  and  chivalric  bearing  of  the 
general  kindled  among  the  men  an  enthusiasm,  which,  1  believe,  was  never 
surpassed.  A  gallant  charge  followed,  which  routed  and  drove  the  enemy 
from  the  field,  and  they  did  not  again  show  themselves.  We  kept  the  field 
about  three  hours,  and  then  recrossed  the  river  in  good  order,  and  without 
disturbance." 

The  next  events  which  occurred  were  not  of  so  much  moment  as  those 
immediately  preceding  them  ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  notice  all,  which  we  will 
do  in  the  order  of  time. 

On  the  12  January,  "Col.  Parish,  at  the  head  of  200  mounted  volunteers, 
composed  of  the  companies  of  Capt.  Alston,  Bellamy,  ami  Castcell,  had  a  sharp 
encounter  with  a  hu"ge  Iwdy  of  Indians  near  Wetimika,  in  Middle  Florida. 
The  attack  conunenced  with  the  advanced  guard  under  Capt.  Bellamy,  who 
had  been  allowed  by  the  enemy  to  pass  their  main  body.  Col.  Parish  iuune- 
diately  hastened  forward  to  his  su|)port,  when  suddenly  he  was  attacked  o  i 
l)oth  flanks  by  tlie  enemy  in  ambush.  The  volunteers  made  an  unsuccessfuJ 
attempt  to  charge  on  horseback;  they  were  then  dismounted  and  foimed  in 
admirable  order.  They  then  charged  the  enemy  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
veterans.  In  the  mean  time,  Capt.  Bellamy,  having  routed  the  attacking  |)arty 
opposed  to  him,  fell  back  on  the  main  body.  The  enemy  were  soon  forced 
to  tiike  shelter  in  a  thicket  By  this  time,  night  coming  on,  it  wais  not  thought 
prudent  to  follow  them,  where  the  localities  of  the  place  and  the  dturknesa 
would  have  given  them  great  advantages.  Our  men  rested  on  their  arms  in 
the  open  pine  woods,  ])re|)ared  to  renew  the  action  at  day-light ;  but  during 
the  night  the  savages  effected  their  retreat  Their  loss  must  have  been  con- 
siderable, as  six  dead  l>odies  were  counted  in  one  part  of  the  field  of  battla 
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Two  ilays  after,  Col.  Parish  marclied  for  Fort  King,  and  ai'nved  tliere  in 
Baf«ty.  lie  then  proceeded  to  PoiveWs  \Osceola!s^  town,  and  destroyed  it 
Tlie  volnnteers  then  returned  to  Ftrt  Drane." 

The  iiest  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  ilistress  of  the  i>eoj)le  of  Florida  at 
this  period,  Irom  the  sufferers  themselves,  or  those  momentarily  exjioctinfi;  to 
become  such.  On  the  IG  January,  a  newspaper  publishfMl  at  Tallahassee 
contained  as  follows: — "Since  the  engagement  on  the  Wythlacoochee,  no 
mtelllgence  has  been  had  of  the  main  body  of  the  Indians.  The  situation  of 
the  inhabitants  east  of  the  St.  John's  and  south  of  St.  Angustine,  is  truly 
deplorable.  New  Smyrna  has  been  burnt,  and  all  the  fine  plantations  in  that 
neighborhood  are  broken  up.  Many  of  the  negroes  liave  been  carried  off,  or 
have  joined  the  savages.  The  Indians  are  dispei"sed  in  small  parties,  and 
when  pursued  they  take  refuge  in  the  thickets,  which  abound  every  where, 
and  fight  with  desperation,  until  they  are  dead,  no  msitter  by  what  numbers 
they  are  assailed.  It  is  literally  a  war  of  extermination,  and  no  hope  is 
entertained  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  but  by  the  most  vigorous  measures.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  number  of  the  enemy  is  daily  increasing  by  despemdoes 
from  other  tribes,  and  absconding  slaves.  The  Mickasooky  tribe  is  considered 
the  leading  [one]  of  the  Seminoles.  They  have  always  been  noted  as  the 
most  ruthless  and  determined  of  the  savage  race." 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  measure  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Floridians  was  yet  full,  at  this  date  of  our  history,  nor  even  at  the  very  writing 
hereof,  (20  July,)  although  the  whole  coast  from  St.  Augustine  to  Cape  Florida 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since  the  II  Febru- 
ary. Nevertheless,  nothing  seems  yet  to  have  occurred  sufficiently  alanning 
to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  heads  of  the  nation.  But  on  the  30  January, 
Mr.  f^Vliile,  in  the  house  of  representatives,  asked  leave  to  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: — 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  asse»d)led,  That  the  president  of  the  U.  States  be 
authorized  to  cause  rations  to  be  delivered  from  the  public  stores  to  tlig 
unfortunate  sufferei-s  who  have  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  Indian 
de])redations,  until  they  can  be  re-established  in  their  possessions,  and  enabled 
to  procure  provisions  for  the  sustenance  of  themselves  and  families." 

This  resolution,  afler  some  debate,  was  passed,  and  became  a  law.  The 
notice  of  this  act  of  congress  is  in  anticipation  of  the  order  of  events  ;  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  if  I  have  noticed  congress  a  little  prematurely,  they  have 
not  committed  the  W\ie  fault  in  noticing  the  affairs  of  Florida. 

Upon  the  17  January,  as  George  fV.  Rockkff  and  Jerry  Boioers,  pilots  in  the 
b1oo{>  Pilot,  of  Mosquito,  were  proceeding  up  Halifax  River,  and  when  nearly 
opposite  Mi's,  ^m/erson's  j)lantation,  they  were  fired  upon  by  Indians,  about 
100  in  niunber,  as  they  judgetl,  who  continued  their  fire  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  They  ovei-shot  the  men,  but  the  sail  and  rigging  of  their  vessel  was 
much  injured ;  30  bullets  having  passed  through  the  mainsail. 

The  next  day,  18  January,  Major  Putman,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
independent  company,  styled  the  St.  Augustine  Guards,  stationed  at  Mos. 
quito,  proceeded  to  Mi*s.  Jlmtersoii's  plantation,  at  a  place  called  Dun  La\vton, 
about  50  miles  south  of  St.  Augustine,  on  the  Halifiix  River,  upon  discovery. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  whole  of  the  Moscpiito  country  was  destroyed 
on  the  2(1  and  27  of  December,  as  we  have  before  related,  and  the  buildings 
of  Mi-s.  ./inrferson  were  at  that  time  burned.  While  there,  this  company,  com- 
})Osed  of  the  generous  and  sj)irited  yuinig  men  of  St.  Augustine,  joined  by  a 
few  from  Moscjuito,  making  about  40  men,  was  attacked  by  150  Indians,  as 
was  sui)posed.  Mr.  Geo.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Douglas  Dummit,  standing  on 
guard,  saw  two  Indians  approaching,  ujwn  whom  they  fired,  killing  one  and 
wouiuling  the  other.  Dummit  ran  to  the  fallen  Indian,  and  as  he  was  stooping 
over  hitn,  received  a  wound  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  At  the  same  moment 
the  whole  body  of  the  Indians  rushed  out  of  a  scrub,  distant  a  little  more 
than  musket  shot,  and  conunenccd  a  furious  attack  U])on  Major  Puf/nan's  men, 
who,  from  behind  the  fragments  and  broken  walls  of  the  bm-nt  buildings 
gave  the  Indians  a  warm  reception  ;  and  although  but  40  in  number,  having 
coverts  from  which  to  fight,  and  the  Indians  being  in  open  si)ace,  they  <e't 
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tliem  at  bay  for  about  an  hour  During  this  time  but  one  had  been  wounded. 
Tlie  liuliaiis  now  charged  iheni  with  such  determined  fury  upon  their  flanks, 
that  tliey  were  obliged  to  fly  to  their  boats,  which  were  at  considerable 
disltince  from  the  shore,  and  were  closely  j)ursued  l)y  the  Indians.  In  their 
lumy,  the  whires  rendered  all  their  guns,  but  one,  useless,  by  wetting  them, 
with  this  one,  however,  they  fired  as  often  as  possible,  and  jjushed  off'  with 
energy ;  but  the  water  being  shallow  for  a  great  distance,  they  were  in  the 
most  innuLnent  danger  of  l>eing  boarded  by  tiie  numerous  Indians ;  in  such 
event,  every  man  nuist  have  perislieil.  However,  they  escaped  with  1!)  badly 
wounded,  and  several  of  these  mortally.  One  boat  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
Indians,  in  which  were  eight  or  ten  men,  who  all  jum))ed  overboard  and 
escaped,  except  one,  a  Mr.  Edward  GouM,  who  swam  to  Pelican  Island,  and 
was  there  left;  nor  was  it  in  the  j)ower  of  the  others  to  relieve  him,  they 
being  pursued  by  the  Indians  in  the  boat  which  they  had  just  taken.  He  was 
not  heard  of  afterwards,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  drowned  next  day 
in  endeavoring  to  swim  from  the  island.  A  Mr.  Marks  swam  to  the  opposite 
beach,  and  escaped  to  Bulowville ;  the  othere  were  taken  into  llie  boats  again. 

Great  fears  having,  all  along,  been  entertained  that  the  Seminoles  would 
be  aided  by  tlie  Creeks,  it  is  now  confidently  affirmed  tliat  at  least  1000  of 
them  have  gone  down  into  Florida  for  that  end. 

About  the  20  January,  Captain  Hooder,  on  the  lower  Suanee  River,  finding 
the  opjiosile  side  in  possession  of  tlie  Indians,  crossed  over  with  nine  men  to 
attack  them.  As  they  landed,  two  of  his  men  were  shot  down ;  one  with 
nine  balls,  the  other  witli  five.  With  his  remaining  men  he  charged  tlie 
Indians  with  great  boldness.  In  the  mean  time  his  boat  got  adrift,  and  no 
other  alternative  was  left  but  victory  or  death.  After  a  close  and  deadly  con- 
test of  some  niiuutes,  the  Lidians  were  routed  with  severe  loss. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Congress  makes  an  appropruUion  far  carrying  on  the  war — Remarlis  in  the  Senata 
of  the  United  States  on  the  tour  with  the  Seminoles — Debute  in  the  house  of  reprc' 
sentatives  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  iiJiabilants  of  Florida — Mtack  on  some 
Creeks  at  Bryant's  Ferry — General  Gaines's  campaign  in  Florida — Fights  th« 
Indians  on  the  Ouithlacooihee — His  conference  with  Osceola — Resigns  his  com- 
mand, and  leaves  the  country — Captain  Allison's  skirmish — The  chief  Ouchek 
BiLLV  killed — Siege  of  Camp  McLemore — Great  sufferings  of  its  garrison — Deliv- 
ered by  Captain  Read — The  chief  Mad  Wolf  slain. 

Towards  tlie  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  notice  was  taken  of  the  delay 
in  congress,  and  by  tlie  executive  of  the  nation,  to  agitate  the  subject  of  this 
war.  At  length  Mr.  Webster  of  the  senate,  from  the  committee  on  finance, 
reported,  without  amendment,  a  bill  making  further  approjiriatioh  for  sup- 
pressing hostilities  with  the  Seminole  Lidians,  and  asked  for  its  immediate 
consideration,  as  the  state  of  tlie  country  required  its  passjige  with  the  uttnost 
despatch.  The  amount  of  the  appropriation  was  500,000  dollars,  Jind  the  bill 
was  passed  after  some  explanatory  remarks;  which  remarks,  as  they  not  only 
set  the  affairs  of  the  war  forth  as  they  were  known  in  Wjishington  at  that 
period,  but  discover  to  us  something  by  which  we  can  judge  who  has  been  in 
fault  there,  shall  here  be  laid  before  the  reader. 

"  Mr.  Clay  said  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  communications  from  the 
departments  read,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  gave  any  account  of  the 
causes  of  this  wai-.  No  doubt,  he  said,  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes, 
it  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  itself,  by  all  the  possilile  means 
within  our  power.  But  it  was  a  condition,  altogether  without  precedent,  ia 
which  the  country  was  now  ]>laced.  A  war  was  imaging  with  the  most  ran- 
corous violence  within  our  borders ;  congress  had  been  in  session  nearl* 
two  moDtlis,  during  which  time  this  conflict  was  raging  ;  yet  of  the  causes  of 
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tlie  war,  how  it  was  produced,  if  the  faiihwas  on  one  side  or  on  both  sides, 
in  short,  what  had  lighted  up  tlie  torch,  congress  was  altogetlier  uninformed, 
and  no  inquiry  on  the  :juhject  had  been  made  by  either  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature. He  siiould  ltd  glad,  he  said,  if  the  chairman  of  the  conunittee  on 
finance,  or  of  the  conunittee  on  Indian  affairs,  or  any  one  else,  would  tell  him 
how  this  war  had  burst  forth,  and  what  were  its  causes,  and  to  whom  the 
blame  of  it  was  to  be  charged. 

"  Mr.  IVebster  replied,  that  he  could  not  give  any  answer  to  the  senator 
from  Kentucky.  It  was  as  much  «  omtter  of  surprise  to  him,  as  to  any  one, 
that  no  official  conununication  hai  ••n  made  to  congress  of  the  causes  of 
tJie  war.  All  he  knew  on  the  8»i'»-ect  he  had  gathered  from  the  gazettes. 
The  communications  from  the  departments  sj)oke  of  the  war,  as  a  war  grow- 
ing out  of  tiie  relations  between  the  Indians  and  the  government  of  the  IJ. 
States,  and  gave  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  had  its  origin  in  any  quarrel 
witli  the  citizens.  It  probably  grew  out  of  the  attempts  to  remove  these 
Imlians  beyond  the  Mississippi.  According  to  the  latest  accounts,  tiie  coinitry 
between  Tallahassee  and  St.  Augustine  was  overrun  by  hostile  Indians,  and 
the  communication  between  those  places  was  interrupted.  The  view  taken 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  was  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  IJut  the 
war  rages,  the  enemy  is  in  force,  and  tlie  accounts  of  thtir  ravages  are  dis- 
astrous. The  executive  govermnent  has  asked  lor  the  means  of  sujijjressing 
these  hostilities,  and  it  was  entirely  proper  that  the  bill  should  pass. 

"Mr.  ffliite  expressed  his  regret  that  he  could  add  nothing  to  the  infonna- 
tion  given  on  this  subject  He  knew  nothing  of  the  cause  of  the  war,  if  it 
commenced  in  any  local  (juarrel  or  not.  It  was  the  object  of  the  government 
to  remove  these  Indians  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  he  vas  appre- 
hensive that  tlie  difficulty  had  arisen  out  of  this  measure.  He  liad,  however, 
no  uiforrnation,  which  was  not  in  the  possession  of  every-other  senator.  He 
was  for  the  bill. 

"  Mr.  Benton  said  he  was  also  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  the  war.  Some 
years  ago,  he  said,  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs.  At 
that  time  these  Indians  in  Florida  were  in  a  state  of  starvation  ;  they  would 
not  work,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  fetl  by  the  U.  States,  or 
they  nuist  subsist  on  the  i)lunder  of  our  citizens.  These  Indians  are  a  very 
bad  tril)e,  as  their  veiy  name  signifies,  the  word  Seminole,  in  bidian,  being, 
^wild  runaway  Indians.^  They  were  therefore  considered  a  bad  race.  It  was 
obviously  the  best  policy  to  remove  these  Lidians  to  a  place  where  they  woidd 
be  able  to  obtain  jAenty." 

When  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  Florida  was  bcjfore 
the  house  of  representatives,  which  was  noticed  in  our  kist  chapter,  the  follow- 
ing interesting  debate  arose  ui)on  it,  which  shall  be  laid  before  the  reader,  for 
the  same  reasons  which  caused  the  remarks  in  the  senate  to  be  given  above. 

"The  resolution  having  been  twice  read,  the  house,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
White,  agreed  to  consider  it  now. 

"Mr.  Iv.  said  that  he  would  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  house  further  than 
to  say,  that  in  East  Florida,  five  hundred  families  were  driven  from  their 
honjes,  and  had  had  their  possessions  destroyed  in  the  progress  of  a  war, 
which  had  commenced  in  consequence  of  relations  between  the  Indians  and 
this  government,  and  with  which  the  suftering  hdiabitants  of  that  country 
have  had  nothing  to  do. 

"Appropriations  had  frequently  been  made  to  succor  Indians  when  in  cir- 
sumstanccs  of  distress,  and  he  hoi)ed  that  no  member  of  the  house  would 
•bject  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  for  the  succor  of  our  own  citizens. 

"Mr.  Granger  of  New  York  rose  and  said, — Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  little 
observation  I  have  had  of  men  and  things,  I  have  learned  that  j-.recedent  is 
often  used  to  restrain  our  generous  impulses,  but  seldom  to  impel  us  to  gen- 
erous action.  In  the  little  time  I  have  been  here,  I  have  not  been  so  much 
gratified  with  any  thing  that  has  occurrefl,  as  I  have  at  the  prompt  manner  in 
which  this  house  hiis  stepped  forward  to  jirovide  means  for  cariying  on  the 
wjir  in  Florida.  Whilst  we  have  been  without  any  official  iuformiition  from 
the  executive  department  of  government — whilst  the  newspapers  have  been 
4iscussing  the  question,  whether  censure  should  rest  upon  one  of  thi  depart 
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merits,  or  tipou  the  coiiimaiKling  officer  in  Florida,  this  house  and  the  othar 
lirancli  of  i\\r.  Icfri.slature  have  stejiped  forward  to  sustaii  tliis  wai",  although 
no  reiiuisition  liim  heen  made  by  the  chief  magistrate  ol  tlie  nation.  Sir  I 
rejoice  that  they  have  done  so. 

"Mr.  Cwiibreleng  rose  to  explain,  and  ]Mr.  Granger  yielded  the  floor. 

"Mr.  Cambrdeng  said,  that  great  injustice  ha<l  been  done  in  the  newspapers 
to  the  conduct  pui-sue<l  l)y  the  dejtartments.  The  coinniittee  of  ways  and 
means  had  been  furnished  with  the  first  conununication  on  which  they  acted 
by  the  secretary  of  war.  They  next  day  received  a  second  communication 
with  all  the  documents  relating  to  the  Indian  war,  and  which  contained  all 
the  information  that  was  requisite.  The  documents  Iwd  not  gone  forth  to  the 
)>ublic — which  was  an  extraordinary  circumstance.  They  certainly  were  sent 
by  the  committee  to  this  house,  and  ought  to  have  accompanied  the  bill  and 
been  printed  and  sent  to  the  senate.  If  they  had,  the  erroneous  impression  as 
to  the  remissness  of  the  department,  or  the  executive,  would  not  have  gone 
into  die  newsjKipers.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  executive,  or  of  the  committee 
ou  ways  and  means,  that  this  had  not  been  done, 

"3Ir.  Granger  resumed.  If  the  gentleman  had  listened  to  me  a  little  longer, 
he  would  have  discovered  that  I  intended  no  censure  on  the  executive ;  but  Jis 
lie  hcis  chosen  to  challenge  me  to  speak,  I  do  say  that  the  history  of  this  nation 
can  present  nothing  like  the  silence  which  has  existed  on  this  subject.  I  do 
Kiy  tliat  whilst  this  ludl  has  been  ringing  with  plaudits  upon  one  administra- 
tion, and  whilst  we  have  been  called  upon  «lay  after  day  to  hunt  up  the 
bones  of  dead  quarrels  here — whilst  your  settlements  have  been  laid  waste 
and  desolate,  no  communication  has  been  made  to  tliis  house  as  a  branch  of 
the  government.  Whatever  infortnation  you  have,  even  ui)on  the  gentleman's 
own  showing,  is  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  war  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means. 

"Mr.  Cambreleng.    That  letter  contained  all  that  was  necessai^. 

"Mr.  Granger  continued  :  Sir,  I  repeat  that,  with  a  war  known  to  exist  in 
this  country,  we  have  been  occupied  in  hunting  up  the  possibility,  not  only 
of  a  war  which  might  take  place  hereafter  with  a  foreign  nation,  but  also  to 
discover  whether  a  war  was  last  year  likely  to  have  exi-ited. 

"  We  have  war  enough  upon  our  hands  to  t;ike  care  of.  The  war-cry  is  up 
in  the  woods;  the  tomahawk  glitters  in  the  sunbeam;  the  seal  ping-knife  is 
urged  to  its  cruel  duty;  the  flower  of  your  chivalry  is  strewed  along  the  plain, 
and  yet  every  dei)artment  of  this  administi'ation  is  as  dumb  as  tlie  bleeding 
victims  of  this  inglorious  contest. 

"In  legislating  for  a  suflTering  people,  I  want  no  precedent  but  that  whicli 
my  Creator  has  implanted  in  my  bosom.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  stand  here 
with  the  sympathies  of  our  nature  chilled  and  frozen  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
oath  which  we  have  taken ;  I  do  not  believe  that  our  duty  requires  that  we 
should  be  thus  chilled  and  frozen.  I  l»elieve  that  the  existence  of  this  govern- 
ment depends  upon  its  extending  its  fostering  hand  to  the  unfortunate  when- 
ever it  can  be  done  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution.  Especially  should 
this  be  the  c^ase,  where  the  sufferers  reside  within  a  territory,  and  have  no 
state  government  to  which  they  can  look  for  succor. 

"  Such  is  the  true  course  to  l)c  pursued  in  this  nation  ;  and  then  our  people 
will  feel  that  they  are  indeed  membere  of  one  common  family,  and  that, 
whilst  they  bear  equal  burdens,  tliey  are  the  equal  recipients  of  the  bounty 
and  protection  of  the  governnient. 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  fVhitCf  the  resolution  was  read  athird  time  and  passed." 

We  have  now  to  return  to  the  recital  of  warlike  ojierations.  About  the 
middle  of  January,  great  alarm  spread  tlirough  die  confines  of  Gec"gia,  thai 
the  Creek  Indians  were  imbodying  in  various  parts  of  their  countrj',  and  the 
utmost  consternation  prevailed.  On  the  23  January,  it  being  rejKJrted  at 
Columbus,  that  the  Indians  were  in  force  at  Bryant's  Ferry,  15  miles  below 
that  place,  a  company  of  whites,  consisting  of  about  20  or  30  men,  under 
Captain  IVatson,  m:u-clied  down  U|K)n  discovery.  They  discovered  30  or  40 
Indians,  some  of  whom  had  rifles,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  done, 
or  intended,  any  mischief.  However,  the  whites  jiursued  them,  and  pretty 
Hoou  a  firing  cormneiiced,  and,  though  of  short  duration,  two  were  killed  <« 
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ench  side,  ami  tlie  vvliites  were  driven  from  the  ground,  having  several  of 
their  iiurnher  vvoiindcd, 

Tlie  next  o])eratii)iis  of  importance  were  tliose  hotW(;en  tlie  forces  imdei 
(Jeneral  Gaines  and  Osceola,  and  upon  the  memorable  O.jithlecoocliee.  Gen- 
eral Gaines  was  upon  a  torn-  of  inspection  and  duty,  when  he  first  learned  that 
serious  disturhances  had  occurred  between  the  wliites  and  Seminoles.  This 
was  about  the  15  Jainiary,  and  the  general  was  arrived  at  New  Orleans.  His 
previous  head-quartei-s  had  been  at  Memphis,  in  Tennessee.  He  therefore 
called  on  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  to  have  a  body  of  volunteei's  in  readiness 
for  military  service,  and  set  out  himself  immediately  for  the  scene  of  hostilities. 
At  I'eiisacola  he  found  some  vessels  of  war,  under  Commodores  Dallas  and 
Bolton,  and  Captain  Hebb,  who  had  already  commenced  operations  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tampa  JJay,  and  other  adjacent  inlets.  Colonel  Tiviggs  had 
neen  ordered  to  receive  into  service  eight  companies  of  vohmteei-s,  to  be  raised 
l)y  the  governor  of  I..ouisiana,  and  the  regular  force  at  Baton  Rouge,  New 
Orleans,  and  other  stations  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  and  to 
bold  himself  in  rea<liness  for  a  movement  towards  Tampa.  This  force  con- 
sisted of  about  1100  men. 

That  no  time  sliould  be  lost.  General  Gaines  returned  immediately  to  New 
Orleans  (about  26  January),  and,  on  the  4  February,  was  under  way  again  for 
Florida,  with  his  forces  organized.  He  arrived  at  Tami)a,  with  his  forces,  in 
three  steam-boats,  on  the  9th,  and,  on  the  13lh  began  to  proceeil  into  the  In- 
dian coimtry.  His  first  lAovernent  was  to  the  east,  on  the  Alalia  River,  having 
understood  there  had  been  a  fight  in  that  direction,  near  Fort  Brooke,  between 
the  hostile  and  friendly  Indians;  but  afler  two  days,  no  enemy  being  discov- 
ered, the  line  of  march  was  altered  for  Fort  King.  General  Gaines^§.army  had 
but  ten  days'  rations;  but,  by  advices,  he  was  assured  that  there  was  jjlenty  at 
Fort  King. 

On  the  20  February,  the  army  passed  Major  Dade's  fatal  field,  on  which 
was  found  106  men,  all  of  whom  they  decently  interred.  All  the  officers  who 
fell  in  that  disastrous  fight  were  identified,  and,  what  was  very  remarkable, 
every  man  was  accounted  for  ;  but  what  struck  every  one  with  the  greatest 
surprise,  was,  that  the  dead  were  in  no  instance  pillaged  ;  articles  the  most 
esteemed  by  savages  were  untouched  ;  the  officers'  bosom-|)ins  remained  in 
their  ])laces;  their  watches  were  found  in  their  pockets,  and  money,  in  silver 
and  gold,  was  letl.  to  decay  with  its  owner, — a  lesson  to  all  the  world — a  testi- 
mony that  the  Indians  are  not  fighting  for  phuider! — nay,  they  are  fighting 
for  their  rights,  their  country,  their  homes,  their  very  existence !  The  arms 
and  ammunition  were  ail  that  had  been  taken,  excejjt  the  uniform  coat  of 
Major  Dade. 

On  the  22  February,  the  army  arrived  at  Fort  King,  much  to  the  agreeable 
surprise  of  the  garrison,  which  it  had  been  reported  was  cut  off  by  the  Indians. 
Owing  to  the  country's  being  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  no  supplies  had 
arrived  ;  and,  the  next  day,  a  troo|)  of  horse  was  despatched  to  Fort  Drane, 
(22  miles  north-west,)  in  hojjes  to  obtain  further  supplies.  They  retin-ned  the 
24,  but  with  only  seven  days'  additional  rations.  To  this  they  added  two  days' 
more  at  Fort  King.  The  general  scarcely  knew  what  course  next  to  take  ;  but 
lie  finally  concluded  to  move  down  the  Ouithlecoochee,  over  General  ClinclCa 
battle-ground,  and  so  to  Tampa,  thinking  such  a  route  might  bring  him  in 
contact  with  the  main  body  of  the  Indians.  Accordingly  the  army  mov(;d,  on 
the  26th,  from  Fort  King,  and,  at  two  o'clock  on  the  27th,  arrivetl  at  General 
Clinch's  crossing-])lace.  Here,  while  examining  and  sounding  the  river,  the 
Indians  fired  upon  them,  and  set  up  a  fierce  war-cry  ;  but  their  munbei-s  were 
not  sufficient  to  make  any  material  impression,  although  they  continued  the 
fight  for  !d)out  half  an  horn*.     The  whites  lost  one  killed,  and  eight  wounded. 

On  the  28th,  the  army,  having  resumed  its  march,  was  again  attacked,  about 
two  miles  from  its  former  position,  and  a  fire  was  kept  up  about  half  of  the 
day.  At  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Lieutenant  Izard,  of  the  United 
States  dragoons,  fell,  mortally  wounded.  In  the  course  of  the  fight,  another 
was  killed,  and  two  wounded.  In  the  evening,  express  was  sent  to  Fort 
Drane,  with  directions  for  the  commanding  officer  to  march  down  with  a 
*hrce  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ouithlecoochee,  and  thus  come  upon  the 
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rear  of  the  Indians  tvhich  movement,  should  it  succeed,  it  was  hoped,  wouid 
finish  tlie  war. 

On  the  morning  of  tlie  29th,  no  Indians  were  to  be  seen  ;  but  the  general  did 
not  relax  his  precanticuis.  A  party  was  |ireparing  timber  and  canoes  lor  cross- 
ing the  river,  when,  about  D  o'clock,  they  were  siiar|»!y  fired  upon,  and,  at  the 
Bame  time,  the  encaminnont  wiis  attacked  u[)on  every  side,  but  tliat  towanis 
the  river.  The  Indians  nowseemed  in  gre«t  force,  (12  or  1500,  as  was  supposed,) 
having  been  collecting,  from  all  quarters,  since  the  fight  on  the  previous  day. 
They  contimieil  the  contest  two  hours,  in  which  time  one  man  was  killed  and 
33  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  the  general  himself* — a  rifle  ball  having 
passe<l  through  his  lower  lip,  knocked  out  one  tooth,  and  damaged  two  others. 
When  it  was  found  that  the  general  was  woimded,  liis  companions  expressed 
rnuch  regret ;  but  he  talked  of  it  as  a  matter  of  small  moment ;  said  "  it  was 
very  unkind  in  the  rascals  to  take  away  a  tooth  which  he  valued  so  highly." 

On  reconnoitering  the  enemy's  ground,  after  he  had  fled,  Gaines^s  men  found 
one  of  their  dead,  which  had  been  dragged  a  considerable  distance  and  left 
imburied,  from  which  circumstance  they  conjectured  he  had  fled  in  haste. 
His  rifle  had  been  taken  away,  but  he  was  found  to  be  well  provided  with 
nnmumition,  having  |)lenty  of  powder  and  sixty  bullets.  The  place  of  this 
attack  Gaines  called  Camp  IznriL 

The  flight  of  the  Indians  was  no  security  for  their  not  appearing  again  ;  for, 
on  the  2d  of  March,  they  returned,  and  commenced  pouring  in  their  shot  upon 
the  whites,  which,  at  intei-\'als,  they  continued  to  do  until  the  5th.  Meantime 
all  of  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  ami  they  liegan  the  slaughter  of  their 
hoi-ses  to  sustain  life.  But  it  is  said  that,  during  all  this  time,  no  one  was  heard 
to  murmur  or  complain. 

On  the  night  of  the  5th,  about  10  o'clock,  a  call  was  heard  from  the  woods, 
and  some  one  requested  a  parley.  On  the  officer  of  the  guanl's  demanding  what 
was  wanted,  it  was  answered  that  the  Indians  were  tired  of  lighting,  and  wished 
for  peace.  The  genend  ordered  the  officer  of  the  guard  to  answer,  that  if  the  In- 
dians wished  to  treat,  to  send  a  messenger  the  next  morning,  with  a  white  flag, 
and  he  should  come  and  go  in  safety.  He  replied,  "  ver>'  well,"  and  added  that 
"  he  desired  to  have  a  fi-iendly  talk,  and  to  shake  hands."  Accordinglj-,  on  the 
morning  of  the  (!th,  about  300  Indians  filed  out  from  the  river,  and  took  a 
position  hi  the  rear  of  the  whites,  about  500  yanls  oft*.  They  expected  nothing 
HOW  but  a  most  bloody  contest,  supposing  tlie  main  body  of  tlie  Indians  to  Ikj 
con(;«!aled  in  a  neighlK)ring  hammock.  Both  parties  remained  a  short  time  in 
suspense,  each  dotdjting  what  the  other  would  do.  At  length,  one  or  two 
advanced  within  hailing  distance,  and,  being  joined  with  others,  repeated  what 
had  been  said  the  night  before.  The  general  now  sent  out  to  them  a  staff 
officer,  and  they  told  him  they  did  not  wish  to  fight  any  more,  but  requested 
that  the  army  should  withdraw  l*rom  the  Ouithlecoochee.  Osceola  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Indian  dejiutation.  When  the  officer  who  had  met  the  Indians 
reported  this  talk  to  Gaines,  he  ordered  him  to  return  to  Osceola,  and  to  inl*orm 
him,  in  the  plainer^'  terms,  that  they  Avould  be  subilued,  that  a  large  force  was 
on  the  way  into  their  counln',  and  that,  unless  they  submitted,  everj'  Indian 
found  in  arms  would  be  shot.  When  this  was  communicated  to  the  Indians, 
they  said  they  would  go  and  hold  a  council,  and  would  meet  them  again  in  the 
afternoon.  The  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  acconlingly,  took  place,  and  the 
Indians  urged  what  they  had  said  in  the  morning,  and  added  that  they  had 
lost  manj"^  of  their  men  by  death  and  wounds,  and  were  tired  of  the  war;  but 
as  their  governor  (as  they  styled  Mi^anopy)  wjis  not  there,  they  must  fii-st  con- 
sidt  him,  and  asked  to  have  the  war  suspended  until  he  could  be  consulted. 
They  wei-e  told  that  if  they  would  cease  from  acts  of  hostility,  go  south  of  the 
Ouithlacoochce,  and  attend  a  comicil  when  called  upon  by  tlie  United  States 
commissioners,  they  should  not  be  molested.  This  they  agreed  to,  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  General  Clinch  came  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  and 
they  all  fled  with  the  utmost  jirecipitation,  probably  conc^luding  this  was  a 
Btratagem  which  the  whites  had  prejiiired  to  cut  them  oft*.  Clinch  came  with 
500  men  and  sujijilics,  which  was  doubtless  more  agreeable  to  the  starving 
mrmy,  than  even  a  treaty  with  Osceola. 

The  Indians  seem  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  Gen- 
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eral  Gaines^s  army;  for,  during  the  interview  with  Osceola^  he  asked  he  w  they 
were  oil' for  provisions,  and  when  they  told  him  they  liad  enougli,  he  shook  Ida 
head,  saying,  "It  is  not  so ;  yon  have  nothing  to  eat ;  but,  if  you  will  come  over 
the  river,  I  will  give  you  two  beeves,  and  some  brandy."  It  is  therefore 
surprising  that  he  should  have  been  now  asking  lor  j)eace.  It  shows,  however, . 
that  he  was  well  awure  of  the  ho;>elessness  of  his  case  ;  and,  although  lie  wits 
al»le  to  deal  with  General  Gaines,  he  early  knew  of  tiie  approach  of  General 
Clinch^  and  it  was,  probably,  on  his  gaining  that  knowledge,  that  he  concluded 
to  see  what  kind  of  terms  could  be  got  of  the  whites,  as  the  aft'airs  of  war 
then  stood. 

General  Gaines,  having  transferred  his  command  to  General  Clinch,  left  for 
New  Orleans  about  the  D  ftlarch,  and  General  Clinch  proceeded  vvitii  his 
united  forces  to  Fort  Drane.  A  negro  spy,  who  had  been  sent  among  the 
iiostile  Indians,  from  Camp  Izard,  soon  alter  returned,  and  confirmed  the 
peaceable  intentions  o<"  the  chiefs:  they  told  him,  that  in  their  various  skir- 
mishes with  General  Gaines  on  the  Ouilhlacooche  they  had  lost  liO  men.  Of 
the  whites  but  5  were  killed,  and  (iO  wounded.  It  is  rather  uncommon  that 
there  should  be  so  great  a  dis|)roportion  between  the  slain  of  the  parties,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  Indians  almost  always  fought  from  coverts. 

On  the  9  March,  Captain  Jillison  of  the  Florida  volunteers  had  a  skirmish 
near  his  camp,  not  far  from  Fort  Brooke.  He  routed  the  Indians,  whom  he 
judged  to  be  a  thousand  strong,  and  took  considerable  plunder.  Hence,  not- 
withstanding the  Indians  were  supposed  to  desire  peace,  skirmishes  continued. 
And  on  the  £\  iMarch,  a  company  of  vohmteers  were  attacked  about  six  mile.s 
from  Volusia,  in  which  the  whites  lost  three  men  killed,  an<l  six  wounded,  and 
the  Indians  five  or  six.  Among  the  latter  was  their  chief,  called  Ouchee  Billy,  or 
Billy  Hicks.     He  was  found  the  day  after  the  tight,  concealed  in  solTie  brush. 

About  the  5  April,  Major  McLemore,  by  order  of  General  Scolt,  took  a 
position  on  the  Ouithlacoochee,  and  erected  a  block-house,  which  was  calhul 
Camp  McLemore.  Here,  about  40  men,  far  removed  into  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  country,  were  to  remain  until  relieved  by  the  General,  or  Major 
McLeinore,  who,  it  a])pears,  after  establishing  the  post,  inunediately  left  ir. 
This  small  force  seems  to  have  arrived  here  at  a  most  fortunate  time,  for  it 
was  four  days  before  they  were  discovered  by  the  Indians,  and  during  this 
period  they  had  comi)leted  a  block-house  for  their  protection. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited  that  this  little  company  of  men,  sent  liere  by 
the  commander.-in-chief  of  the  army,  should  be  left  without  the  means  of 
escape  in  extremity  of  circumstances,  and  no  way  ke|)t  o|)en  by  which  their 
situation  from  time  to  time  might  be  known  ;  such,  however,  w.-ls  the  case,  and 
for  about  six  weeks  nothing  Wiis  heard  of  them.  They  had  not  been  provided 
with  provisions  for  more  than  two  weeks,  and  it  was  the  general  impression 
of  every  one  that  they  had  all  perished  by  famine  or  the  hands  of  the 
Indians. 

The  following  account  of  the  siege  of  Camp  McLemore  by  Dr.  Laivrence, 
surgeon  there  at  the  time,  shall  be  given  in  his  own  words: — "We  had  just 
completed  building  the  block-house,  and  dug  out  a  spring  near  the  edge  of  the 
fort,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  Uth  of  April,  at  a  little  before  dawn  of  day, 
we  were  attJicked  by  the  Indians,  who  had  encompassed  us  on  three  sides,  and 
were  in  number  about  150  or  200.  The  engagement  lasted  one  hour  and 
three  quarters,  when  they  found  out,  to  their  sorrow,  that  our  reception  was 
not  ouly  too  wann,  but  that  they  had  ventured  too  near  us  without  due  reflec- 
tion. On  the  next  day,  we  had  one  man  killed  on  his  post  by  an  Indian  rifle, 
fired  from  the  o[)posite  side  of  the  river.  On  the  15  A])ril,  we  were  attacked 
by  a  body  of  the  savages  who  had  com[)letely  surrounded  us,  and  whtse  num- 
ber we  computed  at  4  to  500,  though  we  have  since  heard  that  Powell  had 
1000  to  1500  of  them.  This  was  the  hottest  engagement  we  had  during  our 
stay  on  the  Ouithlacoochee.  They  fired  their  guns  by  hundreds  at  the  same 
moment  at  our  block-house,  and  succeeded  in  taking  our  only  means  of 
escape;,  our  boat — which  they  took  down  the  river  and  destroyed  after  the 
battle.  The  engagement  continued  two  hours  and  45  minutes,  and  we  had 
ihree  men  slightly  wounded. 

"On  the  24th,  we  had  a  very  severe  battle,  in  which  they  displayed  theil 
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ingenuity  by  shooting  fire-aiTOWS  on  fire  tipon  tlie  roof  <)f  the  house,  which 
destroyed  the  roof  and  left  us  exposed  to  tlie  iiiclcnieiiry  of  the  weatlier. 
This  arrow-firing  was  j)erfornied  l)y  26  of  their  men,  whilst  about  3  to  500 
used  their  guns.  We  had,  on  this  occlusion,  two  or  tiiree  of  our  men  wounded. 
We  probably  kil'ed  40  or  50  of  the  Judian.s.  The  night  alter  the  battle,  we 
heard  then- chief  hail  us,  and  say,  "that  he  was  going  away  in  the  morning, 
and  would  trouble  us  no  more."  He  kept  his  protni.se  very  well,  though  h<i 
did  give  us  about  100  ginis  the  next  morning,  ere  he  left.  Our  capuiin,  Hollo- 
man,  was  killed  on  the  -i  May,  whilst  endeavoring  to  fortify  and  strengthen 
our  position.  The  Indians  continued  to  give  us  a  passing  shot,  from  50  to 
100  ginis,  every  five  or  six  days,  though  he  kept  a  s])y  upon  us  at  other  times. 
The  otiicers  were  21  days  living  on  corn,  without  salt  or  meat,  and  the  meu 
about  yd  <lays." 

It  appears  that  the  great  danger  of  ascending  tlie  Ouithlacoochee,  together 
with  the'  known  circumstances  of  the  garrison,  had  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all 
those  who  were  able  to  lend  them  aid,  that  they  had  l>een  cut  off;  and  there- 
fore, to  hazard  any  thing  to  clear  up  this  extremely  doubtful  case,  was  con- 
sidered next  to  crime  itself.  At  length,  the  poor  <iistressed  handfid  at  Camp 
McLemore,  found  among  their  number,  three  that  would  venture  out  for 
succor,  and  they  arrived  at  Tallahassee  in  a  canoe,  about  the  10  April.  This 
circumstance,  in  all  j»robability,  proved  the  safety  of  their  fellows,  as  well  as 
themselves.  A  company  was  made  up  at  St.  Marks,  and  under  Caj)tain  Leigh 
Read,  proceeded  in  a  steam-boat  for  the  Ouithlacoochee  on  the  22  May,  and 
on  the  24  took  off  the  garrison  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

While  these  affairs  were  being  transacte.i  on  the  Ouithlacoochee,  a  consid- 
erable force  marched  fr-om  Volusia  to  a  point  on  the  Oklawaha  River,  distant 
30  miles,  on  their  way  to  Fort  Brooke.  The  river  being  higher  than  usual, 
the  force  was  obliged  to  halt  to  build  a  bridge  for  the  passage  of  tlieir  cannon 
and  baggage  wagons.  On  the  opposite  side  of  a  lake,  on  the  left  of  the 
d(!tachment,  two  fires  were  soon  discovered,  which  it  was  supposed  were 
made  as  signals  by  two  parties  of  Indians.  Colonel  Butler  inmiediately  pro- 
ceeded to  cross  over  the  river  with  his  batt^ilion,  and  when  he  had  marched 
about  three  miles,  some  Indians  were  discovered  and  pursued  by  the  advanced 
guard.  General  Joseph  Shelton  was  oi'  BuUei^s  party,  who,  being  ahead  of  the 
advanced  guard,  charged  upon  one  of  the  Indians,  who  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
retreating  party.  At  about  25  paces  from  him,  the  Indian  turned,  and  they 
both  levelled  their  rifies — SheUon  fired  first,  and  mortally  wounded  the  Indian 
in  the  neck,  who  then  endeavored  to  make  his  escape.  Shelton  drop[)ed  his 
gun,  and  rushed  on  him  with  his  pistol,  which  missed  fire  at  five  or  six 
paces  from  him.  The  Indian  now  turned  and  shot  Shdton  in  the  hip,  and 
at  the  same  moment  another  white  came  up  and  shot  the  Indian  in  the  back, 
and  he  was  immediately  despatched.  The  ball  which  entered  Shelton's  hip 
passed  round  near  the  spine,  and  was  cut  out,  and  he  was  recovering. 

I  have  been  p'art'.cular  in  detailing  this  affair,  as  the  Indian  who  fell  in  it, 
I)roved  to  be  a  chltf  of  distinction,  known  among  the  whites  by  the  name  of 
Mad  Woff,  which  was  the  English  signification  of  his  naiTie.  In  Indian  it 
was  KoHAHA.jo.  i le  was  of  jWicarao;?i/'s  tribe,  and  had  under  him  40  or  50 
warriors,  and  was  probably  one  of  the  leaders  on  the  Ouithlacoochee,  who 
beset  General  Gaijies  so  long.  His  name  was  given  in  among  thein  by  Black 
Dirt,  as  Coaharjo.  It  is  also  to  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  Indian  deputation  who  visited  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 
afterwards. 

The  next  day  after  Kohahajo  was  killed.  Colonel  Butler  and  Goodmn,  with 
a  battalion  of  mounted  men,  were  sent  to  reconnoitre  I'ilaklikaha,  the  resi- 
dence of  Jumper  and  Micanopy.  When  they  had  proceeded  about  six  uiles, 
their  advanced  guard  received  a  sharp  fire  from  a  hammock  on  the  letf,  but 
were  soon  dislodged  by  a  charge  from  the  main  body.  Two  of  the  whitee 
were  badly  wounded,  one  hoi"se  killed,  and  four  wounded.  After  another 
considend)le  svvam|)-fight,  in  which  several  were  wounded,  the  m-iny  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Indian  town,  but  it  had  been  deserted  for  a  long  time.  They 
burnt  it,  and  then  proceeded  to  Fort  lirooke. 

All  oflicer  in  General  ScotCs  army  at  Tuinpa  wrote  on  the  15  April: — "Al 
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the  militia  Avill  leave  us  l)y  the  20  May,  and  the  regulars  will  go  into  suminer 
quarlci-s  at  this  place,  Key  ^Vest,  Vokisia,  ]\los(iuito,  and  one  or  two  more 
posts  at  tlie  south.  Without  the  greatest  good  luck  notliing  will  be  done  this 
summer,  and  the  war  must  be  renewed  in  the  autumn." 

About  the  time  General  Gaines  left  Fort  Draine,  General  Scott  arrived 
there,  with  instructions  to  assume  the  chief  command  of  the  l()rces  in  Florida. 
Since  that  time  the  operations  have  l)een  of  not  much  importance.  Al)out 
the  20  INInrch,  Captani  Hitchcock  communicated  the  followiuff  valuable 
information  respecting  the  hostile  Indians,  which  was  given  him  by  the 
friendly  cliief,  Black  Dirt,  whose  Indian  name  is  Tuck-aluster  1Iar.to.  He 
says  that  in  tlie  fights  with  Genend  Gaines  were  the  following  chiefs  and 
waiTioi-s,  viz.: — Jumper  with  30,  Asschola  [Osceola]  with  7,  Allburtc- 
iiARJO  with  30,  JarIiarto  Chee  with  30,  Carchar  TosKNtrsK  {Mecosukee) 
with  470,  Mecanop  (principal  chief)  with  80,  Abram  {JVegro)  with  80,  Weea 
Flocko  Mattez  with  70,  Yarharhacjo  with  IGO,  Toskieucar  with  50, 
EcHUA  IMattez  with  50,  Hat  How  Emattez  with  30,  Charles  (a  Negro) 
with  3,  Coaharjo  witli  1,  and  Toparlagee  with  40. 

There  had  been  about  400  Seminoles  collected  at  Tampa,  chiefly  women 
and  children  of  Black  DirVs  tribe,  who  were  on  the  12  April  shipped  off  for 
"beyond  the  3Iississii)pi"  by  General  Scott. 
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Crkek  War — Murders  anu  devastations  begin — Eleven  persons  hilled  near  Colum 
bus — Mail  routes  in  jwssession  of  the  Indians — Jl  steam-boat  attacked  and  men 
killed^- Chiefs  of  the  war  parties — Mail  stages  destroyed — Tlie  town  of  Roanoak 
burnt — Colonel  Lindsay's  Florida  affair — Excessive  dismay  of  the  people  of  Geor- 
gia— Murder  of  families — Fight  on  the  Chattahoochie — Capture  of  Jim  Henky  and 
Neamathla — Account  of  the  chiefs — Surrender  of  the  Indians. 

Adjutant-General  Mcintosh  wrote  from  Fort  IMitchel,  Alabama,  (on  the 
Cliattahoochie,  15  miles  above  Columbus,)  7  May  last,  as  follows: — "It  has 
just  been  reported  to  me,  that  Col.  Floumoy  was  shot  dead  by  the  Indians  on 
the  5th  instant,  about  15  miles  below  this  post.  I  am  also  informed  that  a 
report  is  currently  circulating  among  the  Creeks,  that  the  Seminole  Indians 
have  defeated  the  whites  in  Florida.  This  report  will  no  doubt  imboldcn 
them  to  many  jfcts  of  hostility  that  they  would  not  otherwise  dare  commit. 
A  constant  cominnnication  must  be  kept  up  between  them,  as  the  Creeks  are 
conversant  with  every  transaction  that  occurs  in  Florida.  Marshal,  the  half- 
breed,  says  he  is  a|)prehensive  mischief  will  be  done  by  the  Indians  before 
long.  Other  friendly  Indians  are  of  this  opinion.  Opolhleyohola,  principal 
of  the  upper  Creeks,  says  he  cannot  keep  his  people  together,  or  restrain 
them." 

At  the  same  time  Colonel  Floumoy  was  killed,  ten  others  met  a  like  fete, 
some  of  them  within  12  miles  of  Columbus,  at  the  Ochee  Bridge  on  the  01(l 
Federal  Road.  "The  Indians  have  entire  possession  of  that  road,  and  all  tlie 
settlers  have  fled.  A  train  consisting  of  150  wagons,  with  about  150  fugitives, 
on  their  way  to  Columbus,  were  fired  upon,  on  the  10  April." 

U])  to  the  18  May,  at  Augusta,  (Ga.)  it  was  reported  that  all  the  soutliern 
mail  routes  were  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  except  that  to  Mobile.  The 
day  before,  all  the  mails  were  brought  back.  Colonel  CroioeWs  plantation, 
and  many  others,  had  been  burnt,  and  a  stage  agent  and  two  drivers  had  been 
killed.  Tlie  governor  of  Georgia  had  ordered  two  regiments  of  volunteers-  to 
take  the  field.  About  this  time  the  steam-boat  Hyperion  was  attacked  on  her 
passage  up  the  Chattahoochie,  and  two  pilots  and  one  passenger  were  killed. 
She  was  then  run  on  shore  on  the  Georgia  side,  and  after  being  abandoned, 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Indians. 

The  Creek  towns  and  tribes  which  have  declared  themselves  hostile  are  • 
37  2C 
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part  of  the  Ochees,  the  Hitchetas,  the  Pah-lo-cho-ko-los,  the  So-wok-ko-los, 
and  a  part  of  the  Ul'allays,  The  principal  chiefs  who  have  showed  themselves 
as  tiieir  leaders,  are  oicl  Neamathla,  of  whom  we  have  already  several  times 
spoken,  chief  of  the  Hitchetas,  Jim  Henry,  and  Neo  Mico.  IVIaiiy  iriendly 
Indians  immediately  joined  the  whites,  one  of  the  princij)al  leadere  of  whom 
is  a  chief  called  Jim  Boy.  Tlie  war  party  have  discovered  great  boldness. 
About  the  10  May  a  ])arty  came  within  30  or  40  yards  of  Fort  Mitchell,  a 
strong  and  well-defended  place,  entered  the  hospital,  and  carried  off  what 
they  pleased,  and  the  garrison  thought  it  not  best  to  disturb  them. 

On  the  14  following,  the  mail  from  Montgomery  to  Columbus  was  attacked 
about  20  miles  from  the  latter  place.  A  driver  on  that  route  was  riding  along 
tlie  road  on  horseback,  about  50  yards  ahead  of  the  stage,  when  he  was  fired 
upon  by  about  30  Indians,  yet  he  unaccountably  escaj)ed  injury.  His  horse 
took  fi-ight  and  threw  him,  and  he  escaped  into  a  thicket  When  he  airived 
at  the  next  stage  relaj-^,  the  hoi-ses  had  got  there,  but  without  any  carriage,  but 
Kid  about  them  some  fragments  of  their  harnesses.  Mr.  Mams,  who  was  in 
the  stage,  made  his  escape  by  leaping  into  the  woods  when  the  stage  upseL 
A  driver  and  two  others  were  killed.  There  were  19  horses  belonging  to 
the  line  in  tlie  company,  of  which  but  tliree  were  recovered,  and  these  were 
wounde«l. 

About  this  time  the  old  steam-boat  Georgian  was  burnt  while  lying  at 
Roanoak,  and  all  on  board,  except  the  engineer,  perished.  The  town  of 
Roanoak  was  at  the  same  time  laid  in  ashes,  but  the  citizens  escaped  to  a 
fort  Irwinton,  a  flourishing  town  on  the  Georgia  side  of  the  river,  soon  after 
shared  the  same  fate. 

Meanwhile  some  affaire  of  considerable  moment  were  transpiring  in  Flori- 
da. Colonel  lAndsay  had  been  despatched,  at  the  head  of  about  750  men,  from 
Fort  Brooke,  witli  orders  to  proceed  to  Fort  Alabama,  to  destroy  it,  ami  bring 
away  the  sick,  woundeil,  and  provisions.  Having  proceeded  there,  and 
effected  their  object,  the  forces  marched  again  for  Fort  Brooke.  Before 
leaving  the  fort,  a  mine  was  prepared,  by  leaving  powder  in  the  magazine, 
which  should  explotle  on  its  being  opened.  They  had  got  but  a  mile  or  two, 
when  the  mine  was  sprung  with  a  fearful  noise,  but  what  effect  it  had  pro- 
duced was  not  known.  The  whites  had  missed  two  of  their  number  the  day 
before,  whom  they  found  on  their  return  march,  about  12  miles  from  Fort 
Alabama,  killed  in  the  way,  and  one  shockingly  mangled.  While  the  army 
was  contemplating  this  si)ectacle,  it  was  fired  U|)on  by  500  Indians,  as  was 
6iq)posed,  from  a  hammock,  no  more  than  30  yjinls  off.  The  whites  immedi- 
ately formed,  and  fired  in  their  turn,  and  a  regular  fight  ensued.  The  Indians 
could  not  be  dislodged  until  several  rounds  of  grajie  shot  from  the  artillery 
had  been  poured  in  upon  them.  This  was  a  bloody  affray  for  them,  but  their 
loss  was  not  fully  known  ;  several  were  found  dead  on  the  field,  and  numerous 
traces  of  others  who  hud  been  dragged  off  dead  or  severely  wounded  were 
discovered.     The  whites  had  3  killed  and  22  wounded. 

A  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  gives  a  fearful 
picture  of  the  affaii-s  in  the  Creek  countiy.  It  was  written  at  Talbotton,  (Ga.) 
11  May,  and  is  in  these  words: — "I  wTote  you  j'esterday,  informing  you  of 
the  hostile  movements  of  the  Ci-eek  Indians,  and  the  conunencement  of  their 
murderous  career.  We  have  full  information  here  to-day  of  the  distressing 
state  of  things  among  the  whites  who  have  settled  over  in  that  ten-itory.  The 
Indians  are  killing  all — men,  women,  and  chiltlren.  Vast  numbei-s  have  been 
butchered  without  doubt ;  and  the  whole  country  on  this  side  of  the  Chatta' 
hoochie  is  in  uproar  and  confusion.  The  jKipulation  of  the  tenitory  had 
become  considerable,  and  they  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  esca]>e  are 
come  over  in  droves  on  the  Georgia  side;  some  with  a  part  of  their  children 
some  who  have  lost  their  children ;  some  their  husbands ;  fHjd  many  children 
Avilhout  father  or  mother ;  some  are  found  as  they  were  wa|idering  about  so 
young  that  they  could  give  no  account  who  their  parents  w«4t.  So  perfect  a 
mixture  and  confiision  as  never  ^vas  witnessed  before.  Matiy  have  seen  a 
l»art  of  their  families  murdered.  One  geiuleman  saw  his  father  shot  down 
near  him,  and  his  mother  and  sisters.  Some  of  the  dead  have-been  brough 
over  shockingly  mangled.     It  is  thought  the  whole  nation  is  ui  hostile  omj ; 
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their  warriore  are  computed  at  6  or  7000  stong.  The  general  impression  is, 
that  a  part  of  the  Seininoles  have  come  up  among  them.  The  town  of  Co- 
lumbus is  in  great  danger  of  an  attiick,  as  tiiey  have  threatened  it  strongly. 
A  com[)any  of  40  or  .50  men  left  Columbus  yesterday  morning,  and  went  over. 
On  their  renirn  at  night  they  brought  in  seven  cliiidren,  wliich  they  liad  found 
scattered  about." 

Such  are  the  accounts  which  have  been  daily  circulated  for  two  months 
together  and  although  they  are  distorted  in  many  particulars,  yet  out  of  them 
we  are  ai  present  to  collect  all  that  is  known  of  this  war.  The  Columbus 
Centinel  of  the  13  IMay  contains  the  following  facts,  which  are  confirmed 
from  other  quartei-s : — "On  31onday  we  received  information  that  hostilities 
"lad  commenced  on  the  road  between  Columbus  and  Montgomery,  at  the 
lichee  bridge,  and  fin-ther  on,  and  in  the  evening  the  bridge  at  this  place,  the 
streets  leading  from  it  were  thronged  with  tlie  unfortunate  refugees,  who 
were  fleeing  before  their  savage  neighbors.  The  pitiable  condition  of  many 
of  them  was  past  the  [)ower  of  description.  Wives  severed  from  their  hus- 
bands, and  parents  from  their  children  ;  all  dismayed,  all  terror-stricken  ;  pre- 
sented a  scene  which  we  never  again  desire  to  see.  An  interesting-looking 
girl,  just  !)looming  into  womanhood,  was  brought  in  on  horseback,  behind  a 
benevolent  stranger,  who  had  found  her  in  the  nation,  making  her  way,  unat- 
tended, to  this  place.  She  started  with  her  parents,  but  before  they  had 
l)roceeded  for,  they  were  brutally  shot  down  before  her  eyes.  She  fled  to  tht 
woods  and  escaped  from  her  savage  pursuers,  and  was  found  and  brought  to 
Columbus  as  above  stated.  A  yoiaig  man  arrived  at  this  place  also  witnessed 
the  savage  murder  of  his  parents.  Another  young  man,  in  the  act  of  fleeing, 
perceived  the  Indians  dragging  away  his  sister.  He  retiirned,  decMring  he 
would  rescue  her  or  die  in  the  attempt,  and  he  has  not  been  heard  of.  From 
this  time  their  deeds  of  savage  barbarity  have  been  too  numerous  to  particu- 
larize. A  woman  was  brought  in  on  Tuesday,  wounded  in  the  hand,  whose 
husband  had  been  shot  the  preceding  evening  at  the  Uchee  bridge.  Col.  jj.  B. 
Dawson^s  negroes,  who  were  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  made  their  escape, 
state  that  they  saw  three  corpses  on  the  road  near  the  Uchee  bridge ;  a  rnan, 
woman  and  child,  who  had  all  been  murdered.  We  leam  that  about  150 
friendly  Indians  have  rej)orted  themselves  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  are  ready  to 
assist  the  whites.  Accounts  to  the  17  May  further  state  that  the  Indians  had 
entered  the  house  of  one  family,  and  murdered  the  whole — including  husband, 
wife,  and  six  children.  All  were  scalped,  and  the  children  beheaded.  The 
house  of  a  IMr.  Colton  had  been  attacked,  and  himself  killed." 

Generals  Scott  and  Jesup  were  at  Fort  Mitchell  on  the  3  June ;  the  for- 
mer left  that  place  on  that  day  with  an  escort  of  150  men  for  Alabama,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  troops  of  that  state.  On  the  4th,  Capt.  Page  reported  to 
General  Scott  that  a  party  of  Indians  was  about  to  cross  the  Chattahoochie  in 
their  way  to  Florida,  and  steps  were  immediately  made  to  stop  them.  The 
day  before  a  party  was  stopped  by  a  comi)any  of  Georgia  militia,  after  a  sharp 
skirmish,  in  which  one  white  and  several  Indians  were  supposed  to  have  been 
killed.  Two  chiefs  were  wounded,  Ealahayo  in  the  shoulder,  and  Jim  Hennf 
in  the  head.  The  action  took  place  across  the  river,  wliich  being  high  and 
wide,  little  was  effected.  The  Indians  dared  the  whites  to  come  over,  called 
them  dogs  and  cowards,  and  the  most  the  whites  could  do  was  to  retaliate  in 
the  same  sort  of  language. 

About  the  end  of  June,  a  p.arty  of  whites,  who  were  scouting  on  Flint  River, 
accidentally  found  a  young  woman  about  three  miles  from  Cambridge,  who 
had  been  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  breast.  She  stated  that,  on  the  26  of 
Jiuie,  about  300  Indians  killed  all  the  family  to  which  she  belonged,  13  in 
number,  except  herself,  and  her  father,  who  made  his  escape.  After  being 
shot,  she  feigned  death,  and  as  the  murdered  were  not  scalped,  she  made  her 
escape  after  the  Indians  left  the  scene  of  btitchery. 

Uj)  to  the  16  June,  all  the  houses  of  the  whites  in  the  Creek  cotmtry  had 

been  burned.     On  the  13th,  in  an  attack  on  an  Indian  town  by  some  whites, 

24  |)ersons  were  taken,  amon^  whom  were  three  chiefs.    These  were  held  aa 

postages  at  Fort  Mitcliell,  and  word  was  sent  to  the  hostile  party,  that  if  they 

^  not  come  in  and  surrender  they  should  be  put  to  death.    The  next  day 
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120  came  in  and  declared  themselves  friendly.  As  late  as  the  28th  of  June, 
it  was  reported  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  tiiat  the  Creek  war  was  probahly  at  an  end, 
"as  far  as  fighting  was  concerned.  Jim  Henry's  ])arty  have  nearly  all  been 
taken.  They  were  confined  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  all  the  smiths  were  at  work 
making  handcuffs  for  them."  These  will  doubtless  be  sent  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, "  except  the  chiefs,  five  or  six  in  number,  who  will  be  punished  with 
death,"  as  was  supposed. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  Jim  Henry  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  band  of  friendly  In- 
dians, under  a  chief  named  Jim  Boy.  For  a  few  days  previous  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  on  his  way  for  the  "promised  lanil;"  but  he  was  found  in 
the  Creek  nation,  a  few  miles  from  Tuskegee.  About  the  same  time  old 
A'eamaihla  gave  himself  up  to  the  whites,  and  was,  on  the  day  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Jim  Henry,  with  about  1500  others,  sent  off' for  Arkansas.  The  circum 
stance  of  his  falling  in  with  the  whites  is  said  to  be  as  follows: — Genend 
Jessup  had  left  Tuskegee  with  about  700  men,  intending  to  make  a  direct 
march  for  JVeamathld's  camp,  which  was  on  Hatchahubbee  River.  As  Jestip 
marched  along,  his  forces  increased  to  2700  men,  of  which  l.'MX)  were  In- 
dians, under  the  chiefs  Hopoilhleyohola  and  Jim  Boy.  When  he  had  arrived 
within  about  seven  miles  of  JVeam^thla's  camp,  he  ordered  a  halt,  to  refresh 
his  men  and  horses,  at  the  expense  of  the  beautiful  oatfields  of  the  Indians. 
WTiile  the  army  lay  here,  a  scout  discovered  .Neamalhla  on  horseback.  He 
luid  concluded  to  surrender,  and  had  a  white  cloth  tied  about  his  head,  an«l 
Bome  white  garment  for  a  flag,  extended  upon  a  stick,  and  wjis  approaching 
towards  them.  They  ordered  him  to  halt,  but  he  gave  no  heed  to  them,  until 
within  a  few  paces.  He  was  taken  to  Gfen.  Jessup^s  camp,  and  made  ]>risoner. 
With  him  were  his  son  and  daughter,  and  a  niece  of  .Vea  J\lico.  The  two 
females  were  released,  but  his  son  was  confined  with  him  at  Fort  INIitchell, 
On  being  asked  where  he  was  going  when  he  was  taken,  he  said  his  life  had 
l)een  threatened  by  his  own  people,  and  he  was  hastening  to  Fort  Mitchell,  to 
give  himgelf  up. 

A*ea  jyfico  had  some  days  before  given  himself  up.  He  was  considered  a 
great  chief.  David  Hardige,  a  half-breed,  was  taken  by  suq)rise,  with  about 
a  hundred  of  his  men,  with  their  women  and  children.  By  the  8th  of  June, 
there  had  been  secured  between  3  and  4000  Indians,  which  were  desi)atched 
for  the  west  as  fast  as  circumstances  would  admit. 

A  party  of  about  60  warriors,  who  were  endeavoring  to  escape  into  Florida, 
were  overtaken  by  Col.  Beal,  in  Chickasatchie  Swamp,  Baker  county,  Alabama, 
and  a  considerable  skinnish  ensued.  Nine  Indians  were  killed  and  20  wound- 
ed. Of  Col.  BeaPs  men,  two  were  killed  and  seven  wounded.  The  Indians 
were  left  in  possession  of  the  swamp. 

The  following  account  \vas  published  in  the  Georgia  Herald  of  the  28  June, 
at  Cohnnbus.  It  is  headed,  "Gra>'d  Entree  into  Fort  Mitchell,"  and 
then  proceeds : — "  On  the  22  June,  we  witnessed  the  grand  enlree  of  a  drove 
of  savages  into  the  Fort  [Mitchell]  consisting  of  men,  women  and  children, 
in  all  about  1000;  among  them  200  warriors;  they  were  brought  in  by  a  bat- 
talion of  Alalmma  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Patterson.  The 
men  were  placed  within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  while  the  women  and  children 
were  encamped  on  the  outside.  It  was  an  assemblage  of  human  l)eings,  such 
as  we  had  never  before  witnessed,  and  the  sight  filled  us  with  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings to  which  we  shall  not  give  vent  at  this  time.  They  were  of  all  ages,  from  a 
mondi  old  to  a  hundred  years, — cf  all  sizes,  from  the  little  papoosic  to  the 
giant  warrior.  The  old  "  Blind  King^  as  he  is  called,  rode  in  the  centre  of 
Die  throng,  and  although  it  has  been  many  years  since  he  beheld  the  light  of 
day,  yet  has  the  feelings  of  hostility  continued  to  rankle  at  his  heart.  The 
names  of  the  hostile  chiefs  who  have  been  taken  and  have  come  in,  are  AVi 
K-Malhia,  Odo  Jlrcho-Emathla,  [probably  son  of  JVeamathla,]  MiccochoUyy  >f 
Blind  Kitig,  Tuslee-JViiggee^  C\*:>ph>-Yar-har-Hadjo.^ 
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CHAPTER  XHL 

HISTORY   OF    THE    EXPATRIATION    OF    THE    CHEROKEES. 

"•Some  entertain,  that  the  history  of  these  present  times  must  not  be  written  by  any  one  alive  ; 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  (lis^'raceful  to  hii  liistoriun,  and  very  prejudicial  to  posterity;  in  if  they 
were  to  write  Ht  ii  distance,  that  oliscurity  might  protect  tlioir  mistaiies  from  discovery.  Otheri 
also  say  the  truth  is  not  lipe  enough  to  be  writ  in  the  age  we  live  in:  So  politicians  wouhl 
not  have  tlie  liistoriun  to  treud  on  the  heeU  of  the  times,  leat  the  times  tread  on  his  I  eels." 

'•  Still  to  the  white  man's  wants  there  is  no  end  : 
He  laid,  '  beyond  those  hills  he  would  not  come.' 
But  to  the  western  sens  his  hands  extend, 
Ere  yet  his  promise  dies  upon  hia  tongue." — UnruBLisHED  Poem. 

While  the  war  is  progressing  in  Florida,  we  will  proceed  to  lay  open 
a  few  j)ages  of  Ciierokee  history,  praying,  in  the  mean  time,  tor  its  si)eedy 
conclusion. 

The  situation  of  the  Cherokee  countiy  is  most  delightful ;  it  is  every  thing 
that  heart  could  wish,  whether  actuated  by  the  best  or  worst  of  motives.  It 
lies  in  about  thirty-five  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  bounded  north  and  west 
by  Tennessee,  on  the  south  by  Alabama,  and  easterly  by  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina,  comprising  about  8,000  square  miles.  In  1802  it  contained  11,175; 
the  difference  having  been  sold  to  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  Georgia. 

That  country  is  well  watered  by  living  springs,  in  every  part,  whose  foun- 
tains are  like  reservoirs  raised  to  a  great  height  by  the  ait  of  man  ^they  hav- 
ing the  sujjerior  advantage  of  being  natural  reservoirs,  raised  by  springs  ui 
their  lofly  range  of  mountains  which  stretch  across  the  whole  nation.  In  the 
north  it  is  hilly ;  but  in  the  south  are  numerous  fertile  plains,  in  part  covered 
with  tall  trees,  through  which  beautiful  streams  of  water  glide.  Here  cattle, 
in  vast  hertls,  roam,  and  horses  are  plenty,  and  in  all  the  ordinary  uses  among 
the  Lidians.  Flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  swine,  live  on  the  slopes  of  tlie  hills. 
On  their  navigable  rivers  the  Cherokees  have  vessels  engaged  in  conmierce. 
Their  spring  opens  in  great  beauty;  the  soil  is  excellent  for  corn,  cotton, 
tobacco,  wheat,  oats,  indigo,  sweet  and  Iinsh  potatoes ;  and  the  people  had,  in 
1825,  begun  to  export  cotton  to  New  Orleans  in  their  own  vessels. 

They  have  public  roads,  and  taverns  with  good  accommodatioTis,  and 
butter  and  cheese  are  common  upon  the  ordinary  tables  of  the  Indian  inhab- 
itants. Neat  and  flourishing  villages  have  already  sprung  into  being.  Cotton 
and  woollen  cloths  are  manufaciured,  and  6^  native  Indian  hands.  There  is 
scarcely  a  family  which  does  not  raise  cotton  sufficient  for  its  own  use. 
Their  trade  is  ahnost  wholly  carried  on  by  native  Cherokees.  The  mechanic 
arts  are  considerably  cultivated,  altiiough  agriculture  chiefly  engages  the  at- 
tention of  the  inhabitants. 

Li  1819,  there  were  about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  in  1825  they  had  jn- 
crease<I  to  13,5(}3,  all  natives ;  there  were,  in  addition,  147  white  men  man-ied 
in  the  nation,  and  73  white  women.  Of  slaves  there  were  1,277.  Hence  it  is 
plain  that  the  Cherokees  do  not  decrease,  but  have,  in  about  five  yeai's,  in- 
creased over  3,500.  This  is  equal,  at  least,  to  the  increase  of  white  popula- 
tion under  similar  circumstances. 

By  the  laws  of  the  nation,-the  whites  are  allowed  the  privileges  of  natives, 
except  that  of  suffrage,  together  with  their  ineligibility  to  hold  offices.  Some 
of  the  Cherokees,  following  the  example  of  their  southern  neighbors,  have 
become  slave-holders;  buying  their  negroes  of  white  men  who  bring  them 
into  the  lation.  And  here  the  reflection  naturally  arises  in  the  inquiry  upon 
the  relative  barbarity  of  the  white  and  red  men.  It  was  strongly  urged  by 
some  southern  statesmen,  that  the  Lidians  were  such  barbarous  wretches  that 
they  could  not  think  of  living  beside  them ;  and  yet  poor  Africans  ai"e  sold 
by  them  to  these  barbarians!  But,  unlike  the  whites  in  one  particular,  they 
will  not  mix  with  their  slaves. 

The  nation  was  reorgtuiized  in  1820,  and  by  a  resolve  of  its  national  coun- 
cil, divided  into  eight  rlistricts,  each  of  which  had  the  privilege  of  sending 
37* 
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four  meinl>ers  to  tne  legislature.  The  pay  of  members  vas  established  at 
one  tlollar  per  day;  that  of  the  speaker  being  fixed  at  one  aiid  a  half  tloUars 
and  the  principal  cliiels  were  to  receive  150  dollars  a  yeiir.  Some  of  theii 
principal  laws  and  regulations  were — a  prohibition  of  spirituous  liquors  be- 
ing brought  into  the  nation  by  white  men.  If  a  white  man  took  a  Cherokee 
wite,  he  must  mariy  her  according  to  their  laws  ;  but  her  i)ro})erty  was  not 
aft'ected  by  such  union.  No  man  was  allowed  but  one  wile.  A  judge,  mai*- 
shai,  sheriff  and  dejjuty,  and  two  constables,  were  conunissioned  in  each  dis- 
trict. Enil>ozzlement,  intercepting  and  opening  sealed  letters,  was  punished 
by  a  fine  of  100  doUai's,  and  100  lashes  on  the  bai'e  back.  No  business  waa 
allowed  on  Sundays;  and  fences  were  regulated  by  st^itute.  They  also  had 
a  statute  of  limitations,  which,  however,  did  not  affect  notes  or  settled  ac 
counts.  A  will  was  valid,  if  Ibund,  on  the  decease  of  its  maker,  to  have  been 
written  by  him,  and  witnessed  by  two  creditable  persons.  A  man  leaving  no 
Avill,  all  his  children  shiU'ed  equal,  and  his  wile  as  one  of  them  ;  if  he  left  no 
chihlren,  then  the  widow  to  have  a  fourth  part  of  all  property ;  the  other 
three  Iburtlis  to  go  to  his  neai"est  relations.  And  so  if  tlie  wife  died,  leaving 
property.  Before  the  division  of  the  nation  into  districts,  and  tlie  aj)point- 
ment  of  the  above-named  civil  officers,  there  was  an  organized  company  of 
light-horse,  which  executed  tlie  orders  of  the  chiefs,  searched  out  offendei-s, 
and  brought  them  to  justice.  It  was  a  fundamental  law,  that  no  land  should 
be  sold  to  the  white  people,  without  the  authority  of  a  majority  of  tlie  nation. 
Transgressors  of  this  law  were  jiunished  with  death. 

The  Cherokees  were  similai-ly  situated  to  the  Creeks,  in  respect  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  They  had  been  treated  with  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  repub- 
lic, as  an  independent  nation,  with  only  this  difference — the  United  States 
regarding  treaty  stipulations  with  them  without  any  regard  to  their  weakness, 
or  inability  to  defend  themselves  against  unjust  intrusions.  And  thus  were 
they  considered  through  the  eai-ly  administrations  of  this  government ;  until 
political  intrigue  had  become  the  order  of  the  day,  and  to  strengtlien  a  party 
by  the  accession  of  a  state,  it  was  found  necessary  to  disregard  sacred  trea- 
ties, not  at  first  by  an  open  denial  of  obligations,  but  by  a  perversion  of  lan- 
guage, authorizing  "any  means  to  encompass  the  end."  And  like  the  Creek 
nation,  tlie  Cherokees  M^ere  tampered  Avith,  and  eventually  divided  and  ruined ; 
thus  verifying  that  remarkable  passage  of  Scripture,  namely,  "a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand." 

The  consequences  which,  by  every  thinking  mind,  were  considered  sure  to 
follow,  did  follow  ;  but  not  so  immediately  as  had  been  anticipated,  reasoning 
from  tlie  summary  course  which  the  Creeks  had  pursued  in  executing  ven- 
geance upon  the  heads  of  a  similar  faction,  for  a  precisely  similar  outrage 
upon  the  will  and  the  laws  of  that  nation.  But  the  day  of  retribution  was 
at  hand,  and  the  heads  of  the  Cherokee  faction  have  met  a  like  fate  in  the 
distant  land  to  which  they  had  forced  their  desjiairing  executioners.  The 
history  of  the  fate  of  Ridge  and  his  associates  will  go  down  upon  the  same 
page  of  history  with  that  of  Mackintosh ;  over  which  the  philanthropist  of 
succeeding  ages  will  mourn,  and  the  philosopher  will  froAvn  with  just  indig- 
nation, as  lie  contemplates  the  source  of  guilt  whence  the  stream  flowed. 

But  the  bare  recital  of  the  events  in  the  history  of  the  Cherokees  is  suffi- 
cient to  create  the  deepest  feelings  of  commiseration  in  every  breast,  without 
any  reflections  from  the  historian. 

Georgia,  finding  she  could  not  drive  the  United  States  government  into 
lier  measures  for  the  forcible  possession  of  the  Cherokee  country,  resolved 
to  do  so  on  her  o^vn  account ;  but  not  having  the  courage  to  go  sAvord  in 
liand,  and  do  it  at  a  blow,  she  resorted  to  the  equally  condemnable  course  of 
management,  which  was  to  seize  upon  the  country  under  color  of  law.  And 
those  laws,  made  for  the  vrry  occasion,  were  so  exceedingly  oppressive  tliat 
the  Lidians  could  not  live  under  them. 

The  laws  alluded  to  were  passed  on  the  20th  of  December,  1829,  by  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  were  of  this  com])lexion:  "It  is  here- 
by ordained  that  all  the  laws  of  Georgia  are  extended  over  the  Cherokse 
comitiy.  That  after  the  1st  day  of  June,  18.30,  all  Indians  then  and  at  that 
time  residing  in  said  ten'itory,'  shall  be  liable  and  subject  to  such  laws  ai*i 
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regulations  as  t?ie  legislature  may  lierealler  prescribe.  That  all  laws,  usages, 
aiui  otistoiiis,  made  and  estul)lislie(l,  aiwl  eulbrced  in  the  said  territoi-y,  by  the 
said  Cherokee  ln<h:ins,  Ije,  anil  the  same  lue  liereby,  on  and  after  the  1st  day 
ot'Jnne,  18;i0,  declared  null  and  void;  and  no  Indian,  or  descendant  of  an 
Indian  residing  within  the  Creek  or  Cherokee  nations  of  Indians,  shall  be 
♦leenied  a  competent  witness,  or  party  to  any  suit  in  any  court,  where  a  white 
man  is  a  detendant."  Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  laws  alluded  to ;  framed  to 
throw  the  Indians  into  entire  confusion,  that  they  might  be  the  more  easily 
overcome,  destroyed,  or  forced  Irom  the  land  of  their  nativity. 

That  the  Cherokees  could  not  live  under  the  laws  of  Georgia  is  most 
manitest,  antl  it  js  equally  mamlest  that  said  laws  wei'e  never  made  iu  expec- 
tation that  they  could  be  submitted  to.  Thus  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  trampled  on  with  impunity,  by  an  utter  disregard  of  one  of  its 
express  provisions,  "  That  no  state  shall  pass  any  law  or  laws  going  to  impair 
tlie  obligation  of  contracts."  Now,  how  could  a  Cherokee  compel  a  Georgian 
*o  perform  a  contract?  Thus  was  the  axe  not  only  laid  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  of  Cherokee  liberty,  but  it  was  shortly  to  be  wielded  by  the  strong  ai'm 
of  power  with  deadly  efi'ect.  * 

Alarm  now,  as  well  it  might,  was  seen  perched  upon  the  brow  of  every 
true  Cherokee,  and  they  began  to  revolve  in  their  minds  the  nature  of  their 
condition,  ajid  to  inquire  of  one  another  what  they  were  to  do.  They  remon- 
strated, but  remonstrance  was  met  with  contumely,  and  all  the  haughtiuesa 
that  characterizes  the  triumph  of  might  over  right. 

Though  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  the  Cherokees  were 
determined  not  to  persist  in  any  course,  however  just  it  might  appear  to  them, 
without  first  consulthig  some  of  tlie  ablest  jurists  and  best  men,  as  well  as 
the  most  devoted  to  the  good  of  their  counti-y,  among  the  emiiient»inen  bf  the 
United  States.  There  was  but  one  opinion  among  them.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, Chancellor  Kent,  William  Wirt,  Mr.  Justice  M'Lane,  Daniel  Webster, 
and  Henry  Clay,  are  names  carrying  authority  with  them ;  an  array  of  talent 
which  other  nations  may  equal,  but  not  surpass. 

Accordingly  the  Indians  brought  their  case  before  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  where  it  was  ai-gued  with  fidelity  and  ability  by  Mr.  Sargent 
and  Mr.  Wirt,  and  finally  and  clearly  given  in  favor  of  the  Cherokees."  Mr. 
Wirt  happily  adverted,  in  his  argument,  to  the  past  and  present  conduct  of 
Georgia ;  i-eminded  her  that,  with  the  other  states,  she  had  cooperated  with 
the  most  Christian  assiduity  and  persevej-ance  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  that  people ;  and  having  completely 
effected  the  purpose,  she  found  in  this  very  change  a  ground  of  quairel  witli 
them,  as  well  as  with  her  sister  states,  her  auxiliaries  in  the  laudable  work; 
accusing  these  of  hypocrisy  and  an  affected  benevolence,  by  which  they  were 
violating  Georgia's  sovereignty  in  bringing  up  an  independent  government 
within  her  chartered  limits ;  that  so  long  as  they  were  savages'  and  barba- 
rians, (Jeorgia  had  no  objection  to  their  governing  themselves,  but  having  now 
become  civilized,  and  consequently  capable  of  governing  tliemselves,  their 
right  of  self-government  must  cease.  "Hence  we  ask,"  says  Mr.  Wirt,  "what 
can  this  unfortunate  peoi)le  do  ?  " 

"The  existence  of  this  remnant  of  a  once  great  and  mighty  nation,"  added 
Mr.  Wirt,  "  is  at  stake,  and  it  is  for  this  court  to  say  whether  they  shall  l>e 
blotted  out  from  creation,  in  utter  disregard  of  all  our  treaties.  They  are 
here  in  the  last  extremity,  and  with  them  nmst  perish  forever  the  honor  of 
the  American  name.  The  faith  of  our  nation  is  fatally  linked  with  their 
existence,  and  the  blow  which  destroys  them  quenches  forever  our  own 
glory;  f()r  what  glory  can  there  be  of  which  a  patriot  can  oe  proud,  after  the 
good  name  of  his  cotmtiy  shall  have  departed?  We  may  gather  laurels  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  trophic^  on  the  ocean,  but  they  will  never  hide  this 
foul  blot  upon  our  escutcheon.  'Remember  the  Cherokee  nation,'  will  be 
answer  enough  to  the  proudest  boasts  that  we  can  ever  make.  Such,  it  is 
possible,  there  may  bo  who  are  willing  to  gloiy  in  their  own  shame,  but  thank 
Heaven,  they  are  com[)aratively  few.  The  great  majority  of  the  Americiu; 
I)eople  see  this  subject  in  its  true  light.  And  I  cannot  believe  that  this  hone  r- 
able  court,  possessing  the  power  of  preservation,  will  stand  by  and  see  th  Jse 
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peop  e  stripped  of  their  property  and  extirpated  Ironi  the  earth,  wliile  they 
ai'e  holding  up  to  lis  their  treaties  and  clainiii)g  the  lulfihiient  of  our  cngage- 
meuts.  If  truth,  and  iaith,  and  honor,  and  justice,  have  fled  from  every  other 
jmrt  of  our  country,  we  shall  find  tiieiu  here.  If  not,  our  sun  has  gone  dov\'u 
in  treadiery,  hlood,  and  crime,  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  and  instead  of  being 
proud  of  our  coiumy,  we  may  well  call  upon  tlie  I'ocks  and  nioiiutains  to 
hide  our  shame  from  earth  and  heaven." 

Such  were  the  o[)inions  of  the  great  and  good  upon  the  Cherokee  question ; 
Jjut  how  was  he  mistjdien  in  respect  to  the  virtue  of  a  government,  of  which 
he  was  a  jiillar  and  cliief  supporter  in  all  its  just  dealings!  With  what  grief 
jnnst  he  have  seen,  notwithstanding  the  sacrifices  and  efTorts  he  had  made 
to  obtain  justice,  and  the  decision  of  the  highest  tj-ibunal  of  his  country, 
nil  disregai-ded,  this  decision  set  at  naught,  and  that  country's  sun  go  down 
in  treachery,  blood,  and  crime !  And  it  is  with  deep  melancholy  we  add,  tliat 
the  great  statesman  and  philanthropist  saw  the  near  approach  to  the  horizon 
of  the  once  glowing  star  of  em])ire  of  a  noble  people !  lie  saw,  as  his  own 
lamp  flickered  on  the  eve  of  depa^iire  to  another  world,  that  deep  stain  fiill 
ii()oi)  the  escutcheon  of  his  countiy's  honor,  which  he  had  so  much  feared. 
\\  IL1.IA.M  Wirt  descended  to  the  tomb  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1835. 

The  Cherokees,  like  tlie  Creeks,  had,  by  designing  and  avaricious  men, 
been  divided  into  two  parties,  whicli  were  distinguished  fiom  one  another  by 
very  maiked  differences.  The  people  composing  the  first  were  generally 
temperate,  industi'ious,  and  frugal ;  had  made  great  advancement  in  tlie  arts 
of  civilized  lile,  and  hence  had  become  far  more  attached  to  their  country 
than  tliose  of  an  opposite  character.  The  other  part  of  the  nation  consisted 
of  a  majority  of  indolent,  intemperate,  roving,  and  ignorant  citizens;  always 
restless,  ever  ready  to  hear  to  any  new  smooth-tongued  miscreant,  who  might 
throw  himself  among  them  upon  any  design.  Yet  there  were  many  among 
the  second  party  whose  character  was  good,  and  who  were  made  seriously  to 
think  that  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to  sell  out  their  jjossessions,  and  take 
tip  a  new  country  beyond  the  Mississippi.  But  the  talent  and  learning  were 
not  with  them,  and  consequently  they  had  not  the  ability  to  judge  of  such  a 
project,  according  to  the  admonitions  of  the.  true  ])olicy  of  the  nation. 

At  the  period  of  Cherokee  history  now  under  consideration,  that  nation 
contained  a  population  of  18,000  souls.  How  near  it  was  divided  in  respect 
to  numbers  is  not  precisely  known,  but  that  part  I  have  denominated  the  first 
was  by  far  tlie  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  most  respectable.  These  two 
parties  had  each  its  head  or  leader,  atid  was  known  by  his  name.  3Ir.  John 
Koss  led  the  first,  and  Major  Ridge  the  second.  Mr.  Ross  had  become  an 
eminent  citizen,  and  being  possessed  of  a  fine  education,  respectable  talents, 
and  extensive  and  enlarged  views  upon  all  subjects,  soon  became  jirominent 
T?itljout  any  efforts  to  make  himself  so.  On  the  otlier  hand  Mr.  Ridge,  though 
gret'.ly  beloved  by  his  own  people,  and  highly  resj)ected  among  tlie  whites, 
had  not  the  moral  courage  to  withstand  tempations  tliat  a  true  patriot 
requires. 

Such  \%Tis  the  condition  of  things,  when  it  was  decided  by  the  supreme 
court  of  tlie  United  States,  that  Georgia  must  not  execute  her  pernicious  laws 
in  and  over  the  Cherokee  countiy.  Yet,  as  has  alrea<ly  been  observed,  she 
did  proceed  to  execute  them,  and  finding  that  many  of  the  Indians  would  not 
at  ouce  be  forced  away  by  their  cruel  and  oppressive  execution,  hut  continued 
to  suffer  under  them,  resort  was  had  to  buying  up  such  of  the  chiefs  tuid 
iiead  men  of  the  nation  as  money  would  succeed  with.  And,  finally,  a  treaty 
was  made  with  such  men  as  bribery  influenced,  and  on  its  sti'ength,  event- 
ually, the  Cherokees  were  forced  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

The  engagement  entered  into  with  Georgia  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment in  1802,  has,  in  a  former  chapter,*  been  noticed.  Li  that  compact  there 
was  no  stipulation  that  the  Cherokees  should,  at  any  time,  be  forced  to  sell 
tlielr  remaining  lands;  but  when  tliey  were  vnUins,  if  any  such  time  should 
ever  arrive,  and  llie  price  should  not  be  an  objection,  then  the  United  States 
bad  ihe  power,  and  not  till  then,  to  buy  out  the  Cherokees. 

*  Book  IV.,  page  53,  ante. 
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But,  in  1835,  Georgia  had  become  so  clamorous,  that  "the  government" 
thougiit  best  to  make  an  attempt  to  treat  with  these  Indians  to  go  west,  on 
some  terms  or  otlier.  Accordmgiy,  tlie  i)resi(lent  a|ti)oiiited  one  Rev.  J.  F. 
Sehermeriiorn,  of  New  York,  to  proceed  to  tiie  Cherokee  country  for  that 
purpose.  He  proceeded  to  the  nation,  and,  with  some  trouble,  got  the  chiefs 
together,  and  opened  the  nature  of  his  mission  before  them.  He  was 
jiifbrmed  that  tliey  would  not  treat  for  the  sale  of  their  country  on  any  con 
ditions,  and  the  commissioner  gave  up  the  design  and  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, lint  there  is  no  safety  to  the  innocent  where  the  cu])idity  of  designinjj 
knaves  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

The  plan  innnediately  adopted  by  Schermerhom  was  to  seduce  some  of  the 
chiefs  by  gratuities  of  money,  and  tliereby  to  get  together  such  as  he  could 
of  the  nation,  and,  if  possible,  make  a  treaty  with  them  which  should  bind  ah 
the  rest ;  but  to  the  honor  of  tlie  secretaiy  at  wai',  Gen.  Cass,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, that  when  such  a  project  was  made  known  to  him,  lie  rejected  it 
with  disdain.  Whether  this  instrument  of  injustice  was  countenanced  by 
men  higher  in  office  than  the  secretary  at  war,  I  leave  to  be  determined; 
but  however  that  miglit  be,  it  is  certain  that  Sehermeriiorn  was  found  without 
loss  of  time  pursuing  that  nefarious  plan,  which  Gov.  Cass  had  set  his  seal  of 
unqualified  (iisapprobation  ujion.  He  circulated  notices  of  his  design  through- 
out the  Cherokee  nation,  requesting  them  to  meet  him  in  council ;  and  finally 
he  got  a  number  of  the  nation  together,  which  he  called  a  council  oflhe  nation^ 
and  made  a  treaty  wj^h  them.  By  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty,  (falsely  so 
called,)  the  whole  country  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  whites  within  two  years 
from  the  time  it  should  be  ratified  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Cherokees,  as  has  been  observed,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Schermerhom,  and  conseciuently,  whatever  h€  did  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  and  when  its  acknowledgment  and  acceptance 
were  urged  at  Washington,  it  was  rebutted  with  the  astounding  memorial, 
signed  by  near_/t/l!een  thousand  of  the  nation,  protesting  in  the  strongest  terms, 
that  the  instrument  procured  by  Sehermeriiorn  was  utterly  false,  and  unau- 
thorized by  the  Cherokees.  Yet  after  all  that  those  15,000  peojjle  coidd  do, 
tJiat  treaty  was,  with  some  little  variation,  published  to  the  world,  at  the  city 
of  Washington,  on  the  14th  of  31arch,  183(J,  as  the  act  of  that  nation ! 

When  the  nation  found  that  the  party  which  had  executed  the  treaty  were 
going  to  Washington  to  further  its  ratification,  the  council  of  the  nation  im- 
mediately appointed  a  delegation  of  twenty  of  its  best  men  to  proceed  there 
also,  clothed  with  authority  to  represent  their  countrymen  truly.  It  had  be- 
come now  apparent  that  if  they  would  not  sell  their  country  for  what  it  was 
the  pleasure  oflhe  government  to  give,  they  would  be  driven  from  it  without  any 
thing  ;  therefore,  all  that  was  left  for  them  to  do,  was  to  get  the  best  terms 
they  could.  And  it  was  finally  agreed  by  the  authorized  delegation,  that  they 
would  abide  by  such  an  award  as  the  senate  should  make  for  their  lands,  pro- 
vided that  when  it  was  laid  before  the  nation,  it  should  be  consented  to  by  it; 
accordingly,  a  2)aper  was  signed  by  the  Indians,  agreeing  to  abide  the  action 
of  the  senate.  Of  that  action,  Mr.  Ross,  the  principal  chief,  says,  he  would 
not  have  complained,  if  it  had  been  "fully  and  fairly"  obtained  ;  but  "a  res- 
olution was  submitted  at  midnight,  on  the  3d  of  March,  just  as  the  senate 
were  about  to  separate,  premising,  tliat,  in  its  opinion,  the  president  ought  to 
allow  a  sum  not  exceeding  5,000,000  of^  dollars.  This  resolution,  proposed  in 
a  hurry,  was  carried  in  as  great  a  hurry,  and,  though  a  mere  opinion,  not 
pledging  either  the  president  or  the  senate  to  any  consequent  action,  was 
represented  to  us  as  an  ^  award,'  and  we  were  told  we  had  engaged  ourselves 
to  be  bound  by  it" 

The  delegation  next  proceeded  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  nation  ;  which 
having  done,  the  "award"  of  the  senate  was  unanimously  rejected.  But  Gen. 
Jackson  had  now  taken  the  matter  into  his  hands,  and  whatever  might  be 
said  or  done  by  an  Indian  council,  would  make  no  difference  with  his  deter- 
mination. And  when  he  found  that  they  were  reluctant  to  submit  to  what 
they  had  never  had  any  intention  of  agreeing  to,  he  ordered  Mr.  Secretary 
HaiTis  to  inform  them,  "that  no  pi-opositions  for  a  treaty  would  hereafter  be 
made,  more  favorable  than  those  now  ofi'ered.     The  sum  of  five  milli^'.i»  o£ 
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dollars  was  fixed  upon  by  the  senate,  as  an  ample  equivalent  foi  the  relin- 
qiiishiiient  of  all  their  rights  and  possessions ;  that  most  assuredly  the  presi- 
dent would  not  sanction  any  expectation,  that  more  favorable  an-angementa 
would  hereafter  be  held  out  to  them  ;  that  this  was  the  last  proposition  the 
president  would  make  them  while  he  teas  president,  and  they  might  abide  the 
consequences ;  that  they  need  not  exj)ect  either  branch  of  the  government 
would  ever  do  anv  more,  and  that,  therefore,  they  need  not  expect  another 
dollar."* 

Thus  all  further  negotiation  was  cut  off,  and  the  Indians  had  nothing  fur- 
ther to  do,  but  to  submit  to  what  they  had  long  foreseen  would  probably  be 
tlieir  only  alternative. 

With  regai'd  to  the  treaty  of  December,  1835,  procured  by  Schermerhom, 
and  suice  called  by  his  name,  as  also  "  the  treaty  of  New  Eel  iota,"  we  have 
but  a  remark  or  two  more  to  make  ;  and,  firstly,  it  will  be  inquired,  who  or 
what  part  of  the  Cherokee  nation  made  that  treaty  ?  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  Schermerhorn  himselfj  the  number  which  he  got  together  to  treat 
with,  did  not  exceed  600  jjcrsojis,  men,  women,  and  children  ;  of  which  num- 
ber but  70  were  men,  and  of  these,  about  30  were  Arkansas  emigrants,  or 
Cherokees  emolled  for  emigration,  and  consequently  had  no  real  interest  in 
the  jiation,  and  had  no  right  to  act  in  matters  afi'ecting  its  afiairs.  The  reader 
has  only  to  compare  this  statement  witli  the  meiiiorial  before  si)oken  of, 
signe»l  by  15,000  persons,  to  enable  him  to  decide  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
injustice  done  that  people.  Secondly,  of  the  course  "this  great  and  mighty 
government"  has  pursued  to  disinherit  Lidians  in  certain  cases. 

In  May,  1839,  Gen.  Carroll  was  sent  with  instructions  by  our  government, 
:o  induce  the  Cherokees  to  remove.  Some  passages  in  those  instructions 
would  never  be  l)elieved,  were  they  not  past  contradiction,  and  staring  us  by 
thousands  in  the  lace.  They  recite,  that,  whereas  nothing  could  probably  be 
effected  in  open  council,  by  negotiation,  "  he  must  go  to  them,  not  as  a  lugo- 
ticdor,  but  as  a  friend ;  appeal  to  the  chiefs  and  inmientiat  men,  not  together, 
but  apart ;  make  offers  to  them  of  extensive  reservations  in  fee  simple,  and 
other  rewards ;  secure,  even  from  the  chiefs,  your  ojicial  character ;  move  upon 
them  in  the  line  of  their  prejudices ;  tell  tiiem,  iniless  they  remove,  their  laws 
will  be  trodden  under  foci ;  enlarge  upon  the  advaidages  of  their  condition  in  the 
'joest"  Such  is  another  specuneu  of  another  state  paper,  which  emanated  from 
ibis  administration. 

The  case  has  changed.  The  whites  have  become  powerful,  and  the  red 
men  have  become  weak.  They  are  able  to  destroy,  or  drive  them  before 
them  to  another  country  ,  and  how  has  it  turned  ?  The  red  men  have  gone. 
Who  are  tlie  "cruel  savages?"  Li  the  "great  debate,"  as  it  was  termed,  on 
the  "Indian  bill,"  in  1830,  some  of  its  supporters  pointed  to  the  east,  and  cried 
out,  "Savages!  savages!"  l)ecause  the  voice  of  humanity  had  been  heard  in 
that  direction  ;  but  they  might,  with  almost  equal  propriety,  have  ])ointed  to 
the  ca|>ital  of  the  state  of  Georgia — even  that,  where  those  most  oppressive 
laws  originated,  contained  philanthropists  too.  The  votes  in  that  house  stood 
L)ut  little  more  than  equally  divided,  on  the  bill  to  take  forcible  possession  of 
tlie  Cherokee  country.  But  the  philanthropist  is  derided  and  scorjied ;  and 
that  people  have  only  escaped  the  iron  grasp  of  siq)erstition's  hand,  to  die  by 
that  of  avarice.  It  used  to  be  a  proverb,  that  J  ustice  liad  leaden  feet,  but  yet 
was  sure  to  overtake  her  enemies ;  but  where  her  feet  are  clogged  witli  goLdt 
the  proverb  requires  a  new  exi)lication. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Schermerhorn  treaty  was  disposed  of  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States.  The  house  of  represenuitives  nnist  vote  the  appropria- 
tion, or  it  could  not  be  caiTied  into  efiect.  When  it  came  up  there  for  action, 
some  gave  as  a  reason  for  voting  for  it,  that  they  had  no  choice,  but  were 
bound  to  do  so,  because  the  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  the  president  and 
senate,  and  it  was  hence  the  law  of  the  land.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was 

*  Tills  cerlaiiily  was  a  slate  papr^r  worthy  jf  "  My  government,"  "  My  currency,"  and 
above  all,  "  My  responsibility."  Mr.  Jacksor  had  l)efore  told  certain  Indians  that  all  iha 
lands  beyond  llie  Mississippi  belontred  to  him  If  the  Cherokees  believed  he  told  the  tnitk« 
no  one  will  wonder  they  did  uol  wish  to  g(   there ! 
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argued  that  tlie  action  of  tlie  president  and  senate  could  never  make  that  in* 
striunent  a  treaty  vviiich  wa.s  i;d.se,  and  had  not  been  agreed  to  by  b;it  one 
])arty  ;  that  tliis  was  true  abun<hintly  api)eared  by  a  ])rotest  tlien  before  tlie 
house,  signed  by  almost  tlie  entire  Cherokee  nation.  And  besules  this,  the 
U'ost  zealous  advocates  for  removal  did  not  pretend  that  tiie  treaty  v^as  fairly 
made  by  the  nation,  or  by  any  body  authorized  by  it ;  but  they  argued  that 
the  bill  ought  to  pass  from  necessity,  as  it  was  to  benefit  the  Indians  more 
tlian  any  body  else.  And  with  this  kind  of  argument  the  bill  passed,  102 
to  97. 

Thus  we  are  to  be  judges  of  what  is  best  for  our  neiglibor,  and  if  he  does 
not  conform  to  our  wishes,  we  will  force  him  to  do  so.  On  the  same  jirinci- 
ple  we  may  say,  that  it  is  decreed  by  unerring  late  that  the  red  men  must  bo 
swejit  from  the  liice  of  the  earth  ;  but  does  it  follow  that  we  must  hasten  their 
ruin  ?  With  as  much  reason  all  mankind  might  commit  suicide,  because  late 
has  decreed  that  we  must  all  die,  sooner  or  later. 

As  soon  as  congress  had  disposed  of  the  Cherokee  question,  the  executive 
of  the  nation,  apprehensive  that  trouble  would  arise  between  Georgia  and  the 
Cherokees,  ordered  Gen.  Scott  to  repair  thither  without  delay.  He  was  soon 
on  the  way,  with  about  2,000  men.  This  was  early  in  the  year  1S38.  Mean- 
while Gov.  Gilmer  hcul  threatened  "collision,"  unless  the  work  of  expuinion 
was  immediately  begun.  How  much  in  fear  Mr.  Van  Buren  stood  of  this 
and  other  bravadoes,  we  do  not  undertake  to  say;  but  he  jiressed  matters  as 
fast  as  he  could,  more  afraid,  doubtless,  of  the  votes,  than  the  steel  of  Georgia, 

But  what  did  that  excellent  old  general  find  on  his  arrival  in  the  Cherokee 
country  ?  Armed  Indians  behind  every  bush,  prepared  to  shed  the  last  drop 
of  their  blood  in  defence  of  their  beloved  country.'  No.  Not  a  semblance 
of  opposition  was  there ;  all  was  (juietness ;  all  were  about  theft*  ordinary 
affiiirs,  in  their  own  fields,  and  by  their  own  habitations.  Having  established 
his  head  quarters  in  the  nation,  he  issued  a  i)rocIamation,  reipiesting  them  to 
assemble  at  certain  points,  li-om  whence  they  would  be  sent  to  Arkansas. 
They  obeyed  the  summons,  and  thus,  in  due  time,  the  whole  nation  were 
removed. 


CHAPTER  XIV      . 

EXPATRIATION    OF    THE    CHEROKEES,    CONTINUED 

«•  Where  is  mv  home — my  foroRt  home  ?    the  proud  land  of  my  sires  i 
AVhere  stands  the  wigwiim  of  my  pride?    VVhere  gleam  the  council  hres 
Where  niro  my  fathers'  hallowed  graves?    my  friends,  so  lisht  and  free? 
Gone,  gone, — forever  from  my  view!    Greut  Spirit!    can  it  be?" — A.  W.  B. 

It  has  somehow  or  other  hap])ene«l  that  great  changes  liave  taken  ])lace 
in  the  minds  of  our  rulers,  or  some  of  them,  within  a  few  years,  in  regard  to 
what  certain  laws  and  J;reaties  mean.  As  late  as  182(5,  no  (]uestion  was 
raised  about  the  rights  of  the  Indians ;  nothing  was  attemj)ted  to  be  done,  by 
government,  on  their  lands,  without  their  consent  being  first  obtained  ;  no  one 
even  dreamed  of  laying  out  a  road  through  their  lands  without  their  permis*- 
sion.  But,  of  a  sudden,  it  is  discovered  that  the  government  has  been  labor- 
ing under  a  great  mistake  all  the  time  of  its  existence  ;  that  during  tlie  ad- 
ministration of  Andrew  Jackson,  wisdom  liad  shed  her  light  so  abundant,  that 
numbers  had  risen  up  in  her  full  armor,  and  unhesitatingly  declared  that  the 
very  men  who  formed  our  constitution  knew  very  little  about  it ;  that  under 
its  provisions  no  valid  treaty  could  be  made  with  Indians ;  that  neither 
Washington,  Jefferson,  nor  John  Adams,  could  make  the  discovery;  but 
it  must  be  resei-ved  to  add  lustre  to  the  era  of  which  we  are  s|)eaking. 

The  compact  between  the  general  government  and  Georgia,  in  1802,  is  the 
principal  theme  of  their  oppressors.  Now  every  body  knows  that  with  that 
compact  the  Cherokees  had  nothing  to  do ;  they  had  no  hand  in  forming  it, 
nor  never  consented  to  it     A  treaty  is  a  compact  of  mutual  coucessious  ana 
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agreements  between  nations.  Tlie  Clierokees  agreed  that  if  they  ever  sold 
their  iaud.s,  or  any  part  of  tlietn,  it  shonld  l>e  to  tlie  United  State:*.  Now  this 
was,  as  times  have  l)con,  a  very  important  concession  on  tlie  jmrt  of  the  Li- 
diaiis ;  but  if  the  faith  of  the  United  States  had  been  kept  inviolate,  it  would 
as  \'et  have  amounted  to  but  little, — a  small  tract  of  land  here  and  there, — 
l)iit'  it  has  now  amounted  to  an  entire  country.  When  the  treaties  were 
formed,  it  w.ns  siippose«l  that  against  this  concession  the  United  States  had 
jmt  one  of  nmch  greater  moment,  namely,  that  of  protection.  Wliat  have  we 
Been?  tJic  whites  in  possession  of  all  the  lanils  ol"  tlie  Lidians,  tlie  Jjidians 
]»rotected.'  Not  by  the  United  States;  lor  it  hiis  driven  them  where  it  can- 
not, from  the  nature  of  their  situation,  protect  them.  These  conclusions 
iiieviud)ly  follow,  and  we  challenge  proof  in  contra<liction. 

That  we  have  given  tlie  Indians  more  than  their  lauds  were  worth,  has 
l»eeii  urged  as  an  argument  that  no  wrong  has  l)een  done  them.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  jjoiut  at  issue.  Ui^ienviahle  must  the  mind  of  that 
man  be,  who  holds  uotliing  above  price,  mere  pecuniary  compensation. 
What  though  the  government  did  stipulate  that  it  would  buy  out  the  Cliero- 
kees as  soon  as  it  could  be  done,  (a  very  tbolish  bargain,  by  the  way,)  ou 
reasonable  and  equitable  terms;  is  it  to  be  understood  that  they  must  sell 
their  lands  just  when  a  demand  is  made  for  them?  This  argument  is  too 
fiillacious  to  be  thought  of  by  rational  men.  Hence  the  only  way  leit  to  dis- 
j)ossess  a  nation,  too  weak  to  defend  thejnselves  by  force,  is  to  declare  they 
liave  no  right  where  they  are.  And,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  world, 
such  were  the  grounds  of  argument,  aud  such  the  arguments  that  succeeded 
in  an  American  congress  in  ruining  a  nation.  What  though  the  nation  were 
small,  ami  conseipiently  weak  ?  So  much  the  greater  the  crime.  Are  not 
laws  Jnatle  f<)r  the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the  strong?  as  well  in 
l>roperty  as  person  ?  Shall  the  United  States  of  enlightened  America  deal 
worse  with  their  friends  and  allies  than  ancient  despotic  Rome  ?  Even  na- 
tions subdued  by  the  Romans,  and  included  in  their  dominions,  were  suffered 
"to  live  untler  tlieir  own  laws,  and  be  governed  by  their  own  magistrates."* 

It  has  been  urged  as  a  reason  for  disinheriting  the  Clierokees,  that  it  is  ab- 
surd to  allow  a  nation  to  exist  under  a  separate  government,  w  ithin  another 
government  or  state,  and  hence  unconstitutional.  Allowing  all  this  to  be 
true,  (which  we  do  not,)  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  Clierokees?  Had  not  the 
Cherokees  jis  good  a  right  to  say  to  a  state  which  had  undertaken  to  extend 
aline  beyond  them,  "Y'ou  have  no  authority  to  do  this,  and  must  instantly 
desist."  Now  there  can  lie  no  question  but  that  a  state  would  be  compelled 
to  desist,  if  the  ])arty  so  included  were  able  to  defend  itself  against  usurpa- 
tion. This  happening  not  to  be  the  case  with  the  Clierokees,  a  cordon  is 
)>assed  about  them,  at  fii-st,  merely  nominal ;  but,  at  length,  like  the  coil  of 
the  serpent,  it  is  drawn  tigliter  and  tighter,  until  they  discover,  too  late,  that 
a  death-blow  is  aimed  at  their  very  existence.  Who,  or  what  is  Georgia, 
that  it  should  claim  priority  to  the  Cherokees  ?  Were  not  the  Cherokees  a 
nation  long  before  it  wjxs  heard  of?  Which  permitted  the  other  to  grow  up 
by  its  side?  How  long  is  it  since  the  Cherokees  were  able  to  tkive  that  hand- 
ful of  white  intruders  beyond  a  more  formidable  Iwundary  than  the-  Missis- 
sippi? They  did  not  attempt  it.  Their  "avarice"  was  not  strong  enough  to 
tempt  them  to  so  cruel  an  action.  No.  They  took  them  by  the  hand  at 
Yamacraw  liluff,  and  at  Holston,  and  said,  "Brothers,  here  is  land  enough 
for  us  and  for  you.  Lie  down  uj)on  our  skins  until  you  can  make  wigwams 
and  mats  for  youi-selves."     How  have  these  kimUiesses  been  returned  ? 

We  will  hear  what  Georgia  herself  said  about  the  validity  of  Indian  trea- 
ties, no  longer  ago  than  18^5.  In  that  year  a  treaty  was  made  with  the 
Creeks,  by 'which  a  cession  of  a  ])orlion  of  their  territory  in  Georgia  Avas 
made  ;  and  by  an  article  in  said  treaty,  it  was  provided,  that  the  United  States 
should  protect  the  Indians  against  the  encroachments  and  impositions  of  the 
whites  •'"til  their  removal  should  take  })lace.  The  governor  of  Georgia, 
G.M.  Troup,  issued  his  proclamation  in  accorilance  with  the  treaty, a  pasmge 
ol*  which  is  in  tliese  words: 

*  Vatlel,  "  Law  of  Naiious,"  B.  f.  ch.  i.  sec.  11 
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"I  have  thought  proper  to  issue  this,  my  proclamation,  wan liiif^  all  per- 
sons, citizens  of  Georgia,  or  others,  against  trespassing  or  intruding  upon 
lands  occupied  by  the  Imlians  within  tJie  limits  of  tliis  state,  either  <br  the 
purpose  of  settlement  or  otiierwise;  as  every  such  act  will  be  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  aforesaid,  and  will  expose  the  aggressors 
to  the  most  certain  and  sunnuary  j)unishment  by  the  authorities  of  the  state, 
and  of  the  United  States.  All  good  citizens,  therefore,  inusuing  the  di;Vite3 
oi' good  faith,  will  unite  in  enlbrcing  the  obligations  of  Vie.  treaty  as  the  suprcvie 
law." 

J  low  does  this  accord  with  a  resolve  of  the  legislature  of  that  state,  hut  a 
few  years  afterwards,  to  take  Ibrcible  possession  of  the  country  of  the  Ciiero- 
kees?  A  compjirative  view  of  these  enactments  led  a  high-mintled  senator* 
to  declare,  "  that  treaties  were  very  lawful  when  made  for  the  iise  of  Georgia." 

In  1824,  the  Georgia  delegation  in  congress,  in  an  address  to  the  j)resident 
of  the  United  States,  complained,  in  no  very  motlerate  terms,  of  the  injustice 
done  to  their  state,  Ijy  the  delay  of  the  government  in  not  extinguishing  tiie 
Cherokee  title  to  lands  within  its  limits ;  thereby  acknowledging  what  they 
denied  afterwards,  namely,  that  tlie  Cherokees  had  any  title.  They  say,  "Jf 
the  Cherokees  are  unwilling  to  remove,  the  caiises  of  that  unwillingness  are 
to  be  traced  to  the  United  States.  If  j)eaceal)le  j)inx'hase  cannot  be  matle  in 
the  ordinary  mode,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  onler  their  removal  to 
f\  designated  territory  beyond  the  limits  of  (Jeorgiiu"  Ami,  in  conclusion, 
they  add,  "Our  duty  is  performed  by  revionstrating  against  the  policy  hereto- 
fore pursued,  by  which  the  interests  of  Georgia  have  been  disregarded ;  and 
by  insisting,  as  we  do,  most  earnestly,  upon  an  inmiediate  fulfilment  of  the 
obligations  of  the  articles  of  cession  of  1802." 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  two  senators  and  six  representatives 
of  Georgia,  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  U|)on  this  (luestion.  And 
v/e  venture  to  assert  that  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  is  not  more  despotic 
in  his  decrees,  than  these  gentlemen  were  on  this  occasion. 

A  few  days  after  the  address  of  the  Georgia  delegates,  the  secretary  of 
war,  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  issued  his  report  on  our  Indian  relations, 
in  which  he  says,  "The  United  States  have  ever  been  solicitous  to  fidfil,  at 
the  earliest  period,  the  obligation  of  the  convention,  by  the  extinguishment 
of  the  Indian  titles  within  the  limits  of  Georgia ;  a  most  satisfactory  proof 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  nund)er  of  treaties  which  have  been  held  for 
that  purpose,  tlie  (juantity  of  lands  which  has  been  acquired,  and  the  [)rice 
paid.  In  fact,  such  has  been  the  soli(;itude  of  the  government,  that  but  little 
regard  has  been  had  to  the  price,  whenever  it  has  been  found  possible  to  obtain  a 
cession  of  lands  to  the  state.  The  price  given  has  far  exceeded  that  whicU 
has  ever  been  given  in  other  })urchases  from  the  Indians."  Thus  a  mighty 
clashing  of  opinions  is  api)arent  on  a  comparison  of  these  two  extracts. 

From  certain  other  facts  iji  31r.  Calhoiiii's  report,  it  a{)peai-s  that,  in  1802, 
the  Cherokees  owned  7,152,110  acres  of  land  in  the  limits  of  Georgia.  Since 
the  late  war  with  England,  they  had  held  two  treaties  with  the  United  States, 
by  which  they  had  ceded  995,310  acres.  Emigration  had  been  uniformly 
encoin-aged,  and  many  had  voluntarily  gone  to  Arkansas.  To  this  course 
nobody  objecte<l.  But  in  this  way  matters  progressed  too  slow  for  greedy 
speculators,  and  it  was  urged  that,  as  many  Cherokees  had  emigrated,  a  pro- 
portionate quantity  of  the  country  should  be  set  off  for  Georgia.  An  enumer- 
ation or  census  had  been  attempted,  to  ascertain  what  the  proportion  would 
be,  and  it  was  eventually  concluded  that  one  third  of  the  nation  had  lefl  the 
country,  and  a  treaty  was  entered  into  at  Washington,  in  1819,  by  which  that 
amount  of  territory  was  ceded.  Between  1819  and  1824,  two  attempts  to 
treat  with  them  for  further  cessions  of  territory  had  been  made,  and  both 
proved  abortive.  "It  cannot  be  doubted,"  says  Mr.  Calhoun,  "that  much  of 
the  difficulty  of  acquiring  additional  cession  from  the  Cherokees,  and  the 
other  southern  tribes,  results  fi'om  their  growing  civilization  and  knowledge, 
by  which  they  have  leanied  to  place  a  higher  value  upon  their  lands  than 
more  rude  and  savage  tribes.    Many  causes  have  contributed  to  plao  thena 


*  Mr.  Frelinghnysen,  of  New  Jersey. 
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higlier  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  other  Indians  within  our  limits  —  the 
genial  nature  of  tlieir  climate,  wliich  enables  them  to  pass  more  readily  from 
tlie  hunter  to  the  herdsman  state;  and  the  fertility  of  tlieir  soil,  and  the  value 
of  their  staple  articles,  |»articularly  cotton.  To  these,  however,  must  be  added 
the  humane  and  benevolent  policy  of  the  govermnent.  which  has  ever  directed 
a  fostering  care  to  the  Indians  within  our  limits.  This  policy  is  as  old  as  the 
government  itself;  and  has  been  habitually  and  strongly  extended  to  the 
Cherokee  nation."  Such,  in  1824,  were  allowed  to  be  the  reasons  why  the 
Cherokees  could  not  be  prevailed  uj)on  to  forsake  their  country.  Now,  if 
they  had  no  right  there,  but  that  of  sufferance,  why  is  it  that  "this  fostering 
policy,  as  old  as  the  government,"  has  been  held  forth  and  maintained  towards 
them  ?  The  reason  is  obvious :  no  president  before  Gen.  Jackson,  could  bruig 
his  mind to  do  as  he  has  «lone. 

At  some  futin-e  day,  ask  some  renmant  of  the  Cherokees,  of  the  Creeks,  or 
of  the  Seimnoles,  if  any  should  remain,  why  they  should  leave  the  lands  of 
their  fathers  to  become  wanderers  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  their  re[)ly 
can  be  no  other  than  this:  "  We  were  forced  away  by  tlie  white  men.  Some 
of  our  men  were  traitors;  of  them  they  bought  our  rights,  knotving  them  to 
be  false." 

Com})are  the  language  hehl  !)y  Gen.  Jackson,  in  1821,  with  what  he  has 
since  said  and  done.  On  the  IStli  of  Jatmary  of  that  year,  he  wrote  from 
his  head  quarters  at  Nashville,  to  Path  Killer,  and  other  Cherokee  chiefs,  as 
follows:  "Friends  and  brothers:  I  have  never  told  a  re<l  brother  a  lie  nor 
de<;eived  him.  The  intruders  [on  your  lands,]  if  they  attempt  to  return,  will 
he  sent  ofl!  liut  yoiu'  light-horse  should  not  let  them  settle  down  on  your 
land.  You  ought  to  drive  the  stock  away  from  your  lands,  and  deliver  the 
intruders  to  the  agent;  but  if  you  cannot  keep  intruders  from  your  land, 
report  it  to  the  agent,  and  on  his  notice,  I  w  ill  drive  them  from  your  land." 

On  the  6th  of  June,  18JJ0,  he  informs  the  Cherokees,  "that,  having  no 
power  to  hiterfere  and  opi>ose  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  state, 
over  and  upon  all  who  may  be  within  the  limits  of  any  state,  they  will  j)rej)ai-8 
themselves  to  abide  the  issue  of  such  new  relations,  without  any  hope  that 
lie  will  interfere."  It  irnist  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  liulians  had  done 
nothing  meanwhile  to  forfeit  any  one  right,  or  the  ])rotection  promised  them 
by  all  the  treaties,  stmctioned  by  all  the  presidents,  including  Jackson  himself! 

In  April,  1824,  a  deputation  of  Cherokees  was  at  Washington,  and  on  the 
15tlj  day  of  that  month  they  laid  before  congress  a  memorial  "on  matters  of 
vast  importance"  to  them.  In  this  memorial  they  refier  to  the  oppressive 
stand  taken  by  the  governor  of  Georgia,  as  communicated  by  him  in  a  letter 
to  the  secretary  of  war,  and  to  the  acrimonious  and  inconginious  address  of 
the  Georgia  delegation  to  the  presidcjit,  already  notice«l.  Upon  these  the 
delegation  remark:  "We  cairtiot  but  view  the  design  of  those  h*ters  as  an 
attempt,  bordering  on  a  hostile  disposition  towards  the  Cherokee  nation,  to 
arrest  from  them,  by  arbitrary  means,  their  just  rights  and  liberties."  And 
this  is  the  harshest  language  they  any  where  comi)lain  in,  in  answer  to  the 
grossest  insults. 

In  regard  to  the  cession  qf  more  land,  they  declare  their  sentiments  in  the 
following  words:  "In  relation  to  the  disposition  and  determination  of  the 
nation,  never  a^ain  to  cede  another  foot  of  land  is  positively  the  production  and 
roice  of  the  natinn,  and  what  has  been  uttered  by  us,  in  the  comniunicationg 
which  we  have  made  to  the  government,  since  our  arrival  in  this  city,  is 
ex])ressive  of  the  true  sentiments  of  the  nation,  agreeably  to  our  instructions 
and  not  one  icord  of  which'  has  been  put  into  our  rnoidhs  by  a  tvhite  man.  Any 
eurmises  or  statements  to  the  contraiy  are  ill-founded  and  ungenerous."  ic 
ehoidd  be  remembered,  that  it  had  been  basely  insimiated  by  their  enemies, 
in  every  public  way,  that  the  Indians  were  influenced  hy  designing  white  men 
from  the  north,  in  all  their  opjwsition  to  the  will  of  Georgitu  This  memorial 
was  signed  by  John  Ross,  George  Lowret,  the  mark  of  Major  Kidge, 
«nd  Elijah  Hicks. 

Immediately  after  this.  Gov.  Troup  writes  from  Milledgeville  a  %'eiy  K,on- 
elusive  letter  tp  Mr.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  war  so  far  as  sophistry  and  angi-y 
words  can  be  conclusive  on  a  subject     As  a  specimen  of  his  logic,  we  wiv 
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cite  as  follows  from  liis  communication.  Forasmuch  "as  tlie  Puritans  of 
New  Eiiglaml,  and  Qualcerd  of  Pennsylvania,  had  never  repaired  the  vvronga 
done  Indians,  why  is  Georgia  to  be  called  upon  to  make  proi)itiatory  offer- 
uigs?"  And  "  ii'the  principle  of  Peim's  treaty  was  right,  all  others  that  have 
followed  are  wrong." 

Ahout  the  same  time  the  Cherokee  memorial  was  before  the  house  of 
representatives,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  its  authors,  to  counteract  certain 
false  reports  of  their  traducers,  published  in  the  National  Litelligencer  a 
statement  of  their  case,  from  which  we  note  the  following  passjiges:  "Not 
satisfied  with  wishing  the  executive  of  the  United  States  violently  to  rupture 
the  solemn  bond  of  our  rights  to  our  lands,  and  to  put  at  defiance  the  pledges 
which  existing  treaties  contain,  g^iarantjing  to  us  our  lands,  it  is  attempted 
to  take  from  us  the  intellect  which  has  directed  us  in  conducting  the  several 
negotiations  with  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with  us  for  our  lands,  and 
with  the  executive  government,  by  the  unfounded  charge,  that  '  tht  last  letter 
of  the  Cherokees  to  the  secretary  at  war  contains  internal  evidence  that  it  was 
never  written  or  dictated  by  an  Indian.''  Whilst  we  profess  to  be  complimentetl 
on  the  one  hand  by  this  blow  at  our  intelligence,  we  cannot,  in  justice,  allow 
it  to  pass,  upou  the  other,  without  a  flat  contradiction.  That  letter,  and  every 
other  letter,  was  not  only  written,  but  dictated  by  an  Indian." 

We  are  not  sur[)rised  that  the  Georgia  statesmen  are  not  willing  to  allow 
that  they  have  insulted  so  much  intellect  and  intelligence,  aware,  as  they  must 
have  been,  that  in  point  of  manner  and  matter,  their  own  com|)ositions,  side 
by  side  with  the  Cherokees,  would  suffer  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  by 
comparison.  In  closing  they  say,  "  It  is  not  for  us  to  vindicate,  or  attempt  to 
vindicate,  our  great  father  the  president;  he  does  not  need  an  Indjiui's  aid, 
nor  an  Indian's  eulogy;  but,  however  we  are  bound  to  love  him,  yet  it  is  due 
to  justice  to  state,  that  we  have  been  often  pained,  and  especially  of  late,  at 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  has  pressed  upon  us  the  subject  of  ceding  our 
lands.  Why  he  has  acted  thus  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  We  are  not 
Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  convention  of  1802.  We  know  every  one  of 
its  ])ronfises.  If|  however,  these  are  to  be  violated,  and  the  fell  war-wlioop 
should  ever  be  raised  against  us,  to  dispossess  us  of  our  lands,  we  will  gratify 
tlie  delegation  of  (Jeorgia,  in  their  [)resent  earnestness  to  see  us  removed  or 
destroyed,  by  adding  additional  fertility  to  our  land,  by  a  deposit  of  our  body 
and  our  bones;  for  we  are  resolved  never  to  leave  them  bvl  by  varting  from  them 
and  our  lives  together"  Such  was  the  resolution  of  the  Cherokees  at  this 
period.  But  fifteen  years'  suffering  overcame  tliem,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  a  fate  they  could  not  avert. 

We  have,  in  an  earlier  page,*  stated  the  manner  in  which  the  Creeks  had 
been  divested  of  their  country,  and  the  fatal  catastrophe  that  (ell  upon  the 
heads  of  the  chiefs,  who,  against  the  will  of  tlie  nation,  had  bargained  it 
away.  The  most  prominent  character  in  that  work  among  the  Creeks  was 
Gen.  William  M'I.ntosh.  We  have,  in  the  same  place,  stated  the  attempt 
made  by  that  chief  to  bribe  Mr.  Ross  to  xmdermine  his  nation,  in  the  same 
corrupt  manner  as  himself  had  done  in  regard  to  his  own  ;  and  the  pai-t 
enacted  by  the  Cherokees,  upon  that  occasion,  is  now  necessary  to  be  sttited. 

A  meeting  of  the  legislative  council  of  the  Clierokees  was  held  in  October, 
1823,  to  hear  what  the  agents  of  our  govei-nment  had  to  say  to  them,  they 
having  procured  the  meeting.  The  object,  of  course,  was  well  understood, 
and  the  agents  urged  their  case  in  every  possible  form ;  but  they  were 
answered  in  the  most  manly  manner,  that  the  nation  would  never  part  with 
another  foot  of  lam!.  Gen.  M'Intosh  was  ])resent  at  this  conference,  nnd  with 
his  son  was  treated  with  every  kindnes.s,  and  during  the  proceedings  were 
seated  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Ross,  as  was  customai-y  with  both  nations  at  llicir 
councils,  when  any  distinguished  chiefs  were  present,  to  signify  that  good 
correspondence  between  them  existed.  At,  or  about  this  time,  M'Intosh  ven- 
tured to  recommend  a  cession  to  some  of  the  chief  men  in  conversations, 
what  feigned  encouragement  he  met  Avith,  to  draw  out  his  real  character,  is 
not  upon  our  records,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  conununication  in  writing  was 

*  Of  this  Book,  Chap,  vi.,  p.  52. 
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lliereupon  made  to  Mr.  Ross,  who.  without  delay,  laid  it  before  the  council,  ' 
vvlieii  it  was  decided  that  it  sjjoula  he  read  in  M'liitusli's  j)reseiice.     Jle  was 
accordingly  called  in,  and  his  letter  was  read,*  after  which  Air.  Koss  made  the 
luliowing  address: 

"My  iiiends:  five  years  have  ela])sed  since  1  liave  been  called  to  preside 
over  the  national  committee;  and  your  ai)i)robation  of  my  conduct  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  official  duties,  is  manifested  by  the  successive  reappointments 
which  you  have  bestowed  on  me.  The  trust  which  you  have  reposed  in  me 
has  been  sacredly  maintained,  and  shall  ever  be  preserved.  A  traitor,  in  all 
nations,  is  looked  upon  in  the  darkest  color,  and  is  more  despicable  than  the 
meanest  reptile  that  crawls  upon  the  earth.  An  honorable  and  honest  char- 
acter is  more  valuable  than  the  filthy  lucre  of  the  whole  world.  Thereibre,  1 
ivould  prefer  to  live  as  poor  as  the  worm  that  inhabits  the  earth,  than  to  gain 
tne  world's  wealth  and  have  my  reputation  as  an  hojiest  man  tarnished  by 
tiie  accept<uice  of  a  pecuniary  brihe,  for  self-aggrandizement.  It  has  now 
become  my  i>ainf"ul  duty  to  inform  you  that  a  gross  contempt  is  offered  to  my 
character,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  meujbers  of  the  general  council.  This 
letter  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  will  speak  for  itselfl  But,  fortunately,  the 
autiior  of  it  has  mistaken  our  character  and  sense  of  honor." 

This  took  place  on  the  24  October,  182;],  and  was  but  the  commencement 
of  the  denimciations  M'Intosh  was  to  receive.  As  chief  speaker  of  the  nation, 
the  duty  of  severely  reprimanding  the  traitor  devolved  on  Major  Ridge.  This 
was  an  exceedingly  painful  duty  to  him,  especially  as  they  had  been  old 
friends  and  officers  together;  had  fought  under  Jackson,  side  by  side,  at 
Talailega,  Tohopeka,  and  in  numerous  other  battles;  they  had  l)een  co- 
laborers  in  the  civil  field ;  frequently  called  together  to  settle  and  adjust 
imjjortant  matters  between  their  resj)ective  nations ;  and  they  were,  at  this 
tiine,  under  an  appointment  as  conunissioners  to  run  the  boundary  line 
between  the  two  nations.  But  all  these  considerations  and  circumstances 
did  not  cause  31ajor  Ridge  to  shrink  from  his  duty.  He  said  that  what  he 
was  about  to  say  nmst  not  oidy  be  heard  by  the  Cherokees,  but  by  others,  far 
and  wide.  He  adverted  to  their  acknowledged  maxims  in  reference  to  the 
duties  of"  those  intrusted  with  their  government,  who,  if  once  found  astray 
from  their  duty,  were  never  again  to  be  trusted.  M'Intosh,  he  said,  had  borne 
the  character  of  high  moral  rectitude  among  his  own  peoj)le,  the  Creeks,  but 
how  stands  his  character  now  ?  "1  cast  him  behind  my  back.  He  may 
depart  in  peace.  I  here  publicly  disgrace  him.  He  now  knows  we  are  not 
to  be  bought  with  money.  We  will  not  exult  over  fallen  greatness.  He  may 
go  to  his  own  nation,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  fan)ily  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
good  name."  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  speech  of  Major  Ridge,  who  him- 
self fell  into  the  same  snare  afterwards,  and  suffered  the  same  late,  with  the 
man  he  now  so  pointedly  and  justly  condemned. 

In  1829,  a  society  was  formed  in  New  York,  "  for  the  emigi-ation,  preser\'a- 
tion,  and  im|)rovement,  of  the  aborigines  of  America,"  an  account  of  wh.ch 
was  transmitted  to  the  i)residcnt  of  the  United  States,  then  at  the  Rip  Raps, 
in  Virginia,  The  president  replied  to  a  letter  which  accompanied  the  ac- 
count, through  3Iajor  Eaton,  in  a  very  conciliatoiy  and  gracious  nianner. 
One  passage  is  esjjecially  worthy  of  notice,  from  its  surprising  contrast  with 
what  was  aftenvards  avowed  by  the  same  authors.  "  1  beg  leave  to  assure 
you,"  says  the  general,  "tha:  nothing  of  a  compulsory  course,  to  effect  the 
removal  of  this  unfortunate  race  of  people,  has  ever  been  thought  of  by  the 
])resident ;  although  it  has  been  so  asserted."  Now,  all  the  world  knows 
what  has  since  been  said  and  done.  Li  a  sort  of  a  rejjly  which  Mr.  Benton 
made  to  Mr.  Clay  in  the  senate,  in  1835,  he  said  he  rose  not  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  any  i)art  in  the  little  discussion,  [about  Indians,]  but  of  calling 
up  a  voice  far  more  [)Owerfid  than  his  own — that  of  Mr.  Jefferson.''''  But  as 
he  said  nothing  in  his  half  hour's  talk  that  he  attributed  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  or 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  ever  thought  of,  except  that  good  man's  name,  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  that  was  the  extent  of  his  argument.  We  are  prepared  to  use 
something  more  than  the  name  of  Jefferson  against  the  oppressors  of  the  In- 

*  The  same  we  have  given,  ante,  page  52. 
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dians,  and  we  here  offer  some  of  his  sound  and  sober  ronvictions.  "I  am  of 
opinion,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Knox,  of  10  August,  1791,  "that  govern- 
ment should  firmly  maintain  this  ground;  that  the  liidians  have  a  riglil  to 
th«>  uccupation  of  tlieir  lands,  independent  of  the  stales  tvithin  whose  chartered 
limits  tfieij  happen  to  be  ;  that,  until  they  cede  tiiem  by  U'eaty,  or  other  tnmsac- 
tion  e(|nivaleut  to  a  treaty,  no  act  of  a  state  can  give  a  right  to  such  lands; 
that  neither  under  tlie  present  constitution,  nor  the  ancient  contederation,  had 
any  state,  or  persons,  a  right  to  treat  with  the  Indians  without  the  consent  of 
the  general  government ;  that  that  consent  lias  never  been  given  to  any  treaty 
liir  the  cession  of  the  lands  in  question  ;  that  the  government  is  determined 
to  exert  all  its  energy  for  Ihe  patronage  and  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians, 
antl  the  preservation  of  j)eace  between  the  United  States  and  them  ;  and  that 
if  any  settlements  are  made  on  lands  not  ceded  by  them,  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  United  States,  the  government  will  think  itself  boimd,  not  only 
to  declare  to  the  luilians  that  such  settlements  are  loithoid  the  authority  or  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States,  but  to  reiiwtie  them  also  by  the  public  force.  Such 
was  the  "  voice"  Col.  Berdon  said  he  was  to  "call  up,"  to  drown  that  of  the 
friend  of  the  Indians.  IJut  "  how  are  the  mighty  fallen ! "  The  helpless  In- 
dians have  been  forced  to  fly  before  the  steel  of  the  white  man  to  inhospi- 
table regions,  leaving  their  fine  fields  and  comfortable  houses  to  their  ava- 
ricious oppressors. 

But  after  all  that  has  happened,  all  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  tlie 
Lidian,  all  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  to  every  countiyman  of  Jefierson, 
we  would  not  change  our  condition  with  a  subject  of  Algiers,  because  we 
have  well-grounded  hopes  tliat  good  men  will  ere  long  stand  in  the  place 
where  justice  emanates ;  yet  it  fills  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist  witli  sor- 
row, that  their  coming  cannot  relieve  the  Cherokees. 

The  dey  of  Algiers  holds  out  no  pretensions  to  Christians  that  tliey  may 
expect  justice  at  his  hands  ;  but  he  says  to  them,  "  Do  you  not  know  that  my 
people  are  a  band  of  robbers,  and  that  I  am  their  captain?"*  A  president  of 
the  United  States  has  said  that  he  intended  no  harm  to  the  Cherokees ;  but 
wliat  has  he  done  ? 

It  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  reproach  the  government  of  a  beloved 
country  with  acts  like  these  ;  but  we  have  no  alternative,  excepting  in  a  der 
eliction  of  duty.  We  would  gladly  have  been  spared  this  part  of  our  under 
taking ;  but  Justice  has  claims  u[)on  us  now  as  strong  as  she  had  upon  ouX 
goveriunent,  and  we  caimot  so  deliberately  disregard  thenL 
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"  They  liavo  taken  the  realm  which  our  ancestors  gave  ; 
They  hive  thrown  their  chains  o'er  tlie  laml  ami  the  wave  j 
The  forest  is  wasted  with  sword  and  with  flame  ; 
And  what  have  we  left  but  our  once  honored  name?" — Alonzo  Liuvtia. 

We  have  seen  how  Jefferson  viewed  the  rights  of  the  Lidians,  as-  guaran- 
tied to  them  in  the  times  of  IVashington ;  and  what  have  the  Cherok«es  since 
done,  that  they  are  to  forfeit  those  rights  ?  Have  they  forfe'ted  thein  by  adopt- 
ing tlie  manners  and  customs  of  a  civilized  people  ?  or  by  fighting  their  Imt- 
tles?  That  a  president  of  this  day  should  say  to  them,  when  they  are  about 
to  be  grossly  tyrannized  over  by  a  state,  "  that  he  has  no  powder  to  interfere 
and  to  oppose  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  state,  over  or  upon  all 
who  may  be  within  the  limits  of  any  state ;  that,  therefore,  they  must  prepare 
themselves  to  abide  the  issue  of  such  new  relations,  without  any  hope  that  he 
will  interfere;" — thus  did  Gen.  Jackson  speak  to  the  insulted  Cherokees,  on 

*  See  Mr.  Blmit's  Brief  Examination,  &c.,  pag-e  13» 
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die  6  June,  l&'W.  He, at  the  same  time, assured  them  "that  he  loves  thein;(!] 
ihat  lie  is  their  friend ;  that  he  feels  for  them  as  a  father  feels  for  his  chil- 
dren." With  whatever  truth  this  might  have  been  spoken,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  jjresiune  tiiat  such  was  not  the  way  the  Chei-okees  felt  "  for  their  children." 
And  in  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  they  published 
on  the  17  f  ily  ofthe  same  year,  they  say,  "It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
tht  sorrow  which  aflects  their  minds,  on  learning  that  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  Uni'^ed  States  has  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  all  his  illustrious  ])rede- 
cessur'  had  held  intercourse  with  them  on  erroneous  princi|)Ies  ;  principles 
that  co'jld  not  be  sustained;  tliat  they  had  made  promises  of  vital  importance 
to  them,  which  could  not  be  fulfilled — promises  made  hundreds  of  times,  in 
almost  every  conceivable  manner — often  in  the  form  of  solenm  treaties — 
sometimes  in  letters  written  by  the  chief  magistrate  with  his  own  hand — veiy 
often  in  letters  written  by  the  secretary  of  war  under  his  direction — tliese, 
all  these,  are  now  discovered  to  be  upon  false  principles." 

The  Cherokees  had  now  become  capable  of  meeting  the  white  people  with 
the  arguments  of  reason,  and  not  with  steel ;  and  they  were  capable  of  judg- 
ing between  sincerity  and  mere  j)retension.  This  was  well  portrayed  by 
the  chief  Speckled  Snake,  in  a  speech  which  he  made  in  a  council  which 
had  been  summoned  to  hear  a  talk  from  President  Jackson  read  to  tliem.  It 
was  as  follows : 

'■'■Brothers!  We  have  heard  the  talk  of  our  gi-eat  father;  it  is  very  kind.  He 
Bays  he  loves  his  red  children.  Brothers!  When  the  white  man  first  came  to 
these  shores,  the  Muscogees  gave  him  land,  and  kindled  him  a  fire  to  malie 
him  comfortable ;  and  wlien  the  pale  faces  of  the  south*  made  war  on  him, 
their  young  men  drew  the  tomahawk,  and  protected  his  head  from  the  scalp- 
ing knife.  But  when  the  white  man  had  warmed  himself  before  the  Indian's 
fire,  and  filled  himself  with  the  Indian's  hominy,  he  became  very  large ;  he 
stopped  not  for  the  mountain  tops,  and  his  feet  covered  the  plains  and  the 
valleys.  His  hands  grasjied  the  eastern  and  the  western  sea.  Then  he  be- 
came our  great  father.  He  loved  his  red  children  ;  but  said,  'You  nuist  move 
a  little  fiirther,  lest  I  should,  by  accident,  tread  on  you.'  With  one  foot  he 
pushed  the  red  man  over  the  Oconee,  and  with  the  other  he  trampled  down 
the  graves  of  his  fathers.  But  our  great  father  still  loved  his  red  children, 
and  he  soon  made  them  another  talk.  He  said  much  ;  but  it  all  meant  noth- 
ing, but  'move  a  little  farther ;  you  are  too  near  me.'  I  have  heard  a  great 
many  talks  from  our  great  father,  and  thoy  all  begun  and  en«lp''  the  same. 
Brothers!  When  he  made  us  a  talk  on  a  former  occasion,  he  sakt,  'Get  a  little 
farther;  go  beyond  the  Oconee  and  the  Oakmulgee ;  there  is  a  pleasant  coun 
try.'  He  also  said,  'It  shall  be  yours  forever.'  Now  he  says,  '  The  land  you 
live  on  is  not  yours ;  go  beyond  the  Mississip])i;  there  is  game;  there  you 
may  remain  while  the  grass  grows  or  the  water  runs.'  Brothers!  Will  not 
our  great  father  come  there  also  ?  He  loves  his  red  children,  and  his  tongue 
is  not  forked." 

The  doctrine  of  a  right  inherent  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
remove  the  Cherokees  by  force,  is  comparatively  new.  It  was  not  thought  or 
even  dreamed  of  before  1808.  In  that  year  a  deputation  fi'om  tliat  nation  was 
encouraged  to  visit  the  seat  of  government,  more  for  the  renewal  of  friend- 
ship than  any  thing  else  perhaps,  who,  in  a  conference  they  had  with  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  ^^  declared  their  anxious  desire  to  engaf!;e  in  the  pursuit  of  agri- 
cidture  and  civilized  life,  in  the  country  they  then  occupied;"  but  said,  "as  all 
their  countrymen  could  not  be  induced  to  exchange  the  hunter's  life  for  an 
agi-icultural  one,  they  requested  that  their  country  might  be  divided  by  a  line 
between  the  ufiper  and  lower  towns,  so  as  to  include  all  the  waters  of  the 
llighwassee  River  to  the  upper  townis ;  that,  by  thus  contracting  their  society 
within  narrower  limits,  they  might  begin  the  establishment  oj'fxed  laws  and  a 
regidar  government.  Tiiose  wishing  to  lead  the  hunter's  life,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  game  in  their  cotmtry,  requested  liberty  to  go  over  the  Mississippi, 
and  occupy  somi    vacant  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States.     To  these 


*  Thfi  Spaniards  of  Florida  endeavored  to  break  up  the  English  settlement  under  Geo 
Oglethorpe  in  Georgjia 
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propositions  the  president  gave  liis  entire  and  unqualified  approbation.  No 
objection  is  heard  of  against  their  erecting  a  government  lor  iheniselves,  or 
a  vvit$li  to  restrain  them  in  any  manner. 

Eventually,  some  iour  or  five  thousand  of  tlie  lower  town  Cherokees  did 
emigrate  to  Arkansas,  and  there  a  wretched  lite  many  of  them  worried  out 
many  fell  in  wars  with  the  Usages,  some  few  got  back  to  their  own  country, 
and  sickness  swept  off  many  more.  Such  fruits  of  emigration  tended  to 
strengthen  tlie  upper  towns  in  their  resolution  of  cultivating  the  land;  atid 
when,  in  1823,  commissionei's  were  appointed  to  treat  with  them  for  their 
country,  and  for  their  removal  west,  tliey  directly  reliised,  and  showed  how 
much  better  off  they  were  lor  continuing  in  their  own  nation  than  those  who 
had  euiigratecL  And  here  ended  for  some  years  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  treat  with  them  for  a  removal.  The  seeds  of  avarice, 
although  sown,  had  not  come  to  maturity,  but,  like  a  plant  in  an  uncongenial 
soil,  remained  without  seeming  to  flourish  or  decay ;  yet  at  length  a  prosper- 
ous cultivator  being  Ibund  in  a  president  of  the  United  States,  its  growth  soon 
astonished  all  beholders,  and  its  branches  cast  a  deathlike  shade  over  a  pros- 
perous nation,  and  withered  it  away. 

We  have  before  remarked  upon  the  discovery  made  by  the  southern  poli- 
ticians, namely,  that  from  the  time  of  Washington,  there  had  been  no  presi- 
dent (including  that  great  man)  who  knew  what  laws  and  treaties  meant; 
that  all  the  time  and  money  which  had  been  spent  in  making  treaties,  had 
been  thrown  away  ;  for  it  was  now  discovered  that  Lidians  were  only  tenants 
at  will,  and  had  no  right  on  any  lands  within  certain  state  boundaries,  any 
longer  than  the  charity  of  the  good  people  near  them  would  liumanely  jjer- 
mit.  In  fact,  all  these  treaties  were  now  found  out  to  be  unconstilutional. 
This  doctrine  was  finally  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole  business  turned. 
But  (ieorgia  herself  could  condescend  to  treat  with  the  Cherokees  in  '78li, 
and  obtained  from  tliem  a  considerable  tract  of  country.  Did  that  state  cjii- 
desceiid  then  to  acknowledge  the  Cherokees  an  independent  nation  to  gt!t 
from  them  by  treaty  that  which  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  take  by  fbri:e  ? 
J  will  not  aver  that  it  was  so.  One  thing,  fiovvever,  there  is,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  misconce])tion ;  the  Cherokees  were  then  powerful ;  and 
though,  in  the  war  with  England,  which  had  just  terminated,  they  fought 
against  us,  they  now  came  forward  and  declared  for  us;  and  their  alliance 
was  considered  of  no  small  account,  situated  as  we  then  were  in  relation  to 
the  Spaniards  in  Floridiu  And,  besi<les,  it  must  be  consi<lered  that  at  the 
close  of  the  revolution,  our  i)eople  desired  peace  with  the  Cherokees  as  much 
as  they  with  us;  and,  in  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,*  "When  the 
United  States  gave  peace,  did  they  not  also  receive  it?  Did  the  Cherokees 
come  to  us,  to  our  jseat  of  government,  to  solicit  peace  ;  or  did  our  govern- 
ment send  commissioners  to  them  to  ask  it  ?"  The  result,  however,  was  the 
treaty  of  Hopewell,  "within  the  Cherokee  nation,"  and  not  at  New  York,  that 
that  celebrated  treaty  was  made. 

The  series  of  usurpations  commenced  upon  the  Cherokees  and  other 
Indians,  has  at  length,  in  this  present  J'ear,  1840,  reached  the  climax  of 
oppression  contemplated  by  its  originators.  That  people  had  long  viewed 
further  encroachments  ut)on  them  as  certain,  inasmuch  as  such  encroach- 
ments liad  never  actually  ceased  from  the  day  of  their  acquaintance  with  the 
white  man ;  but  the  awful  thunder  which  burst  upon  tJiem  in  our  day  had 
nerer  been  thought  of  by  the  whites,  nuich  less  by  themselves,  imtil  within  a 
few  years.  They  had,  indeed,  as  early  as  1823,  observed  a  dark  cloud  gather- 
ing in  the  north-east,  but  they  rationally  thought  that  the  extent  of  countiy  it 
nuist  pass  over,  before  it  should  reach  them,  would  qualify  its  rage,  and  waste 
its  deadly  effects;  happy  for  them  had  it  j)roved  as  they  had  hoped,  and  as 
every  friend  of  humanity  and  justice  had  hoped  it  would;  but  it  came  and 
swept  away  tJie  Cherokees. 

The  monstrous  project  of  a  removal  of  all  the  Indians  within  our  limits 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  is  not  chargeable  to  any  one  of  our  chief  magistrates, 
biit  Mr.  Monroe  is  consi)icuous  among  them.     He  proposed  it  with  diftidecce 

*  Opinion  in  the  case,  Worcester  vs.  the  State  of  Georgia,  p.  14. 
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in  hCs  open'ng  message  to  congress,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1824  ;  and  here 
let  us  olJser^'e,  that  the  suggestion  was  made  upon  the  same  month,  and  nearljp 
tlia  same  day  of  the  montJi,  tliat  our  tathei-s  came  to  these  shores;  and  on  tbe 
27th  of  January,  following,  he  strongly  reconunended  the  measure.  He  waa 
induced  to  propose  such  u  plan,  he  said,  as  the  only  one  he  "could  devise  to 
relieve  the  country  from  the  dithculty  by  which  its  executive  was  surrounded, 
and  which  every  day  thickened.  Georgia  was  pressing  with  severe  earnest- 
ness; alleging  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  Lidian  title  to  lands  within 
its  limits  should  be  extinguished,  and  the  new  states  were  crowding  on  all 
sides  with  undue  importunity,  that  their  claim  lor  Indians'  lands  was  as  good 
as  their  neighlx»rs'.  The  president,  tlierefbre,  like  a  bankrupt,  who,  to  get  rid 
of  a  difficult  demand  to-day,  obligates  himself  to  pay  a  greater  one  to-moiTow, 
disregards  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  Jt  was  mider  these  circum- 
stances that  a  removal  was  recommended 

Uut  with  this  recommendation  of  removal,  Mr.  Monroe,  althotigh  he  speaks 
of  ybrce,  repudiates  in  the  strongest  terms  its  eniitloyment.  And  we  cannot 
doubt  his  suggestion  was  dictated  by  the  purest  benevolence.  He  says,  "The 
condition  of  the  al)origines  within  our  limits,  and  especially  those  who  are 
within  tlie  limits  of  any  of  tlie  states,  merits  peculiar  attention.  Experience 
has  shown,  that  unless  the  tribes  be  civUized,  they  can  never  be  incorporated 
into  our  system,  in  any  form  whatever.  It  has  likewise  shown,  that  in  the 
regular  augmentation  of  our  population,  with  the  extension  of  our  settle- 
ments, their  situation  will  become  deplorable,  if  tlieir  extinction  is  not 
menaced.  Some  well-digested  plan,  which  will  rescue  theuj  from  such 
calamities,  is  due  to  their  rights,  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  to  the  honor 
of  the  nation.  Their  civilization  is  iudis])ensable  to  their  safety,  and  this  can 
be  accomi)Iished  only  by  degrees.  Difficulties  of  the  most  serious  character 
present  themselves  to  the  attainment  of  this  very  desimble  result,  on  the 
territoiy  on  which  they  now  reside.  To  remove  them  from  it  by  force,  even 
with  a  view  to  their  own  security  or  happiness,  would  be  revolting  to 
humanity,  and  utterly  unjustifiable." 

And  touching  this  matter  we  have  a  very  clear  view  of  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  regarding  Indian  rights,  in  another  message,  in  which  he  exi)ressea 
Inmself  as  follows:  "I  have  no  hesitation,  however,  to  declaj-e  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  the  Lidian  title  was  not  affected  in  the  slightest  circumstance 
by  the  compact  with  Georgia,  and  that  there  is  no  obligation  on  the  United 
States  to  remove  the  Indians  by  force.  The  exi)ress  stipulation  of  the  compact, 
tliat  their  title  should  be  extinguished  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States, 
when  it  may  be  done  peaceably,  and  on  reasonable  conditions,  is  a  full  proof 
that  it  was  the  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of  both  pai-ties  to  it,  that  the 
Indians  had  a  right  to  the  territory,  in  the  disposal  of  which  they  were  to  be 
regarded  as  free  agents.  An  attemjrt  to  remove  them  by  force  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  unjust  In  the  future  measures  to  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the 
Indians  within  our  limits,  and,  in  consequence,  within  the  limits  of  any  state, 
the  United  States  have  duties  to  perfbnn,  and  a  character  to  sustain,  to  which 
they  ought  not  to  be  indifferent"  But  whsit  have  the  admonitions  of  all  good 
men  availed?  And  the  more  we  meet  with,  the  more  we  are  astonished  at 
the  result  of  things,  and  the  more  severely  do  we  deprecate  and  denoimce 
tlie  advocates  of  the  course  pursued. 

The  president  evidently  had  not  thought  very  seriously  about  the  removal 
of  the  Indians  at  this  time,  and  knew  little  of  the  histoiy,  or  actual  state  of 
the  Cherokees ;  they  had  then  become  considerably  civilized,  and  instead  of 
decreasing,  were  increasing.  But  al)Out  two  months  after,  he  again  makes 
the  Lidian  subject  the  object  of  a  special  messjige,  in  the  outset  of  which  he 
holds  this  language:  "Being  deeply  impressed  with  the  o])inion,  that  tlie 
removal  of  the  Indian  tribes  from  the  lands  which  they  now  occupy  within 
the  limits  of  the  several  states  and  territories,  to  the  country  lying  westward 
and  northward  thereof,  within  our  acknowledged  boundaries,  is  of  very  high 
unportance  to  our  Union,  and  may  be  accomplished  on  conditions  and  in  a 
manner  to  promote  the  interest  and  hajjpiness  of  those  tribes,  the  attention 
of  government  has  been  long  drawn,  with  great  solicitude,  to  the  subject* 

First  a  removal  is  barely  thought  about,  then  talked  about,  then  proposed, 
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then  strongly  recommended ;  so  far  there  must  be  no  comptilsion,  because  it 
would  be  too  barefaced  an  outrage  on  vlie  common  sense  of  tlie  people; 
because  the  Indians  will  remove  witliout  force;  they  can  be  bought  out. 
Time  showed  that  they  could  not  be  obliged  to  sell  their  country;  then  the 
project  of  extending  state  laws  over  them  is  started,  which,  though  unconsti- 
tutional, can  be  enlbrced  in  spite  of  the  general  government,  to  the  incal- 
culable mischief  of  the  Indians ;  and  besides,  could  it  be  supposed  that  the 
general  government  would  resist  state  laws  unto  a  d.fop  of  wliite  blood  in 
delence  of  the  rights  of  Indians  ?  A  preposterous  idea '  A  result  which  could 
not  be  allowed  to  happen  in  these  days  of  light  and  reason  in  abundance. 
While  the  executive  of  the  general  government  is  pondering  the  matter,  not 
only  Lidians,  but  citizens  of  the  United  States,  among  them  as  instructors, 
and  by  the  direction  and  under  the  authority  of  the  president  himself,  are 
seized  by  an  armed  force,  dragged  to  a  distant  region,  and  thrown  into  prison ! 
Months  i)ass  away,  and  the  government  is  still  pondering  on  what  is  to  be  done. 
in  the  mean  time  Georgia  sends  out  an  armed  force  to  protect  the  Lidians, 
and  we  will  hear  how  this  force  performed  the  service,  as  set  fortli  in  a 
memorial  to  congress  from  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Cherokees, 
in  18^31. 

"  In  the  name  and  authority  of  G.  R.  Gilmar,  governor  of  Georgia,  a  bill 
was  filed  in  chancery,  in  the  superior  court  of  Hall  county,  i'n  July  last,  Q830,) 
against  certain  Cherokees,  praying  for  an  uijunction  to  stop  them  from  digging 
and  searching  for  gold  within  the  limits  of  their  own  nation ;  and  the  bill 
being  sworn  to  before  Judge  Clayton,  he  awarded  an  injunction  against  the 
parties  named  in  the  bill  as  defendants,  commanding  them,  forthwith,  to 
desist  from  working  on  those  mines,  mider  the  penalty  of  20,000  dollars;  at 
the  same  time  and  place  there  were  unmolested  several  thousautT  intruders 
from  Georgia  and  other  states,  engaged  in  robbing  the  nation  of  gold,  for 
which  the  Owners  were  ordered  not  to  work  by  the  said  writ.  Under  the 
authority  of  this  injunction,  the  sheriff  of  Hall  county,  with  an  armed  force, 
invaded  the  nation,  consisting  of  a  colonel,  a  captain,  and  30  or  40  of  the 
militia  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  who  ai'rested  a  number  of  Cherokees  engaged 
in  digging  for  gold,  who  were  at  first  rescued  by  the  troojjs  of  the  United 
States,  stationed  near  the  place,  and  tlie  sheriff*  and  his  pai-ty  themselves 
made  prisoners,  and  conducted  fifleen  miles  to  the  militaiy  camp,  when  a 
council  of  examination  was  held,  and  the  exhibition  of  their  respective 
authorities  made,  which  resulted  in  the  release  of  the  sheriff  and  his  party, 
and  a  wTitten  order  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  United  States  troops, 
directing  the  Cherokees  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Georgia,  and  that  no 
further  |)rotection  coidd  he  extended  to  them  at  the  gold  mines,  as  he  could 
no  longer  interfere  with  the  laws  of  Georgia,  but  would  afford  aid  in  carrying 
them  into  execution.  On  the  return  of  the  sheriff  and  his  party,  they  passed 
by  the  Cherokees  who  were  still  engaged  in  digging  for  gold,  and  ordered 
them  to  desist,  under  the  penalty  of  being  conunitted  to  jail,  and  proceeded 
to  destroy  their  tools  and  machinery  for  cleaning  gold,  and  after  committing 
some  further  aggression,  they  returned.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  sheriff,  with 
a  guard  of  four  men,  and  a  process  from  the  state  of  GJeorgia,  arrested  three 
Cherokees  for  disobeying  the  injunction,  while  peaceably  engaged  in  their 
labors,  and  conducted  them  to  Wadkinsville,  a  distance  of  75  miles,  before 
the  samfj  judge,  A.  S.  Clayton,  who  then  and  there  sentenced  them  to  pay  a 
fine  of  93  dollars,  costs,  and  to  stand  committed  to  prison  until  i)aid ;  and 
also  compelled  them  to  give  their  bond  in  the  sum  of  1,000  dollai-s,  for  their 
personal  appearance  before  his  next  court,  to  answer  the  charges  of  violating 
the  writ  of  injunction  aforesaid.  They  were  retained  in  custody  five  days, 
uien  paid  the  costs,  and  gave  tlie  required  bond.  They  appeared  agreeably 
to  the  bonds,  and  Judge  Clayton  dismissed  them,  on  the  ground  that  the 
governor  of  Georgia  could  not  become  a  prosecutor  in  the  case.  For  these 
unwarrantable  outrages,  committed  on  their  persons  and  property,  no  apology 
was  oft'ered,  nor  to  this  day  has  any  of  their  money  been  refunded." 

If  there  are  any  blacker  cases  of  outrage  any  where  committed  in  f 
Christian  country,  we  are  not  informed  of  tliem.  Such  would  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  in  Turkey  or  China.    The  manner  in  which  affiiii-s  were  managed 
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in  Georgia,  under  color  of  law,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  least  civilized  community. 
Gen.  Macomb  marched  the  trooj)s  of  tlje  United  States  into  the  Cherokee 
country,  he  said,  to  guard  against  the  difficulties  which  it  was  apprehended 
would  grow  out  of  the  conflicting  operations  of  the  Cherokees  and  the 
latcless  inlrudtrs  upon  the  mineral  district,  and  having  fulfilled  the  irisinictions 
of  the  govenunent,  the  troops  were  directed  to  return  lor  the  winter  to  tlieii 
respective  quarters." 

About  the  same  time  Gov.  Gilmar  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  requesting 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  observing  that  Georgia  could  enforce  her  own 
laws.  When  this  notice  was  received  at  Washington,  the  secretary  wrote  to 
Gilmar  that  he  had  "just  ordered  their  withdrawal,  because  the  object  for 
which  they  had  been  sent  was,  in  a  great  measure,  accomplished!"  Now,  if 
the  Cherokee  country  belonged  to  Georgia,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  business 
tlie  general  government  had  to  send  its  troops  into  her  territory,  to  remove 
gold  diggers  or  any  otlier  kind  of  diggers,  whether  digging  lawfully  in  their 
"own  diggings,"  or  unlawfully  in  those  of  anotlier  It  was  a  new  doctrine, 
but  of  a  tenor  with  all  the  rest,  that  the  United  States  must  enforce  the  laws 
of  Georgia,  That  is  to  say,  she  must  enforce  tliem  for  Georgia,  if  Georgia 
desired  it,  or  if  not,  there  would  be  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  general 
government. 
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"  Come,  Letho,  come !  thy  tide  oblivioua  roll 
O'er  all  that  proud  complacency  of  soul, 
'I'hat  generous  ardor,  that  enlivening  flame, 
That  warmed  my  bosom,  when  I  heard  the  nams 
Of  my  once  honored  country  ; — let  thy  wave, 
Dark  as  Avernus,  gloomy  as  the  grave, 
Drown  every  vestige  of  that  country's  fame, 
And  shade  the  light  that  bursts  upon  her  shame ! " — Pikrpoitt 

To  mark  the  progress  of  oppression,  we  here  note  as  follows  from  the 
Cherokee  Phcenix,  under  date,  "JVew  Echota,  19  February,  1831.  This  week 
we  present  to  our  readers  but  half  a  sheet.  The  reason  is,  one  of  our  printers 
has  left  us ;  and  we  expect  another,  who  is  a  white  man,  to  quit  us  very  soon, 
either  to  be  dragged  to  the  Greorgia  penitentiary  for  a  term  not  less  than  four 
years,  or  for  his  pereonal  safety  to  leave  the  nation,  to  let  us  shift  for  our- 
selves as  well  as  we  can.  Thus  is  the  liberty  of  the  press  guarantied  by  the 
constitution  of  Georgia.  But  we  will  not  give  up  the  ship  while  she  is  afloat. 
We  have  intelligent  youths  enough  in  the  nation,  and  we  hope  before  long  to 
make  up  our  loss.  Let  our  patrons  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  jn  the  woods, 
and,  as  is  said  by  many,  in  a  savage  country,  where  printers  are  not  plenty ; 
and  therefore  they  must  not  expect  to  receive  tlie  Phoenix  regular  for.  a  while, 
but  we  will  do  the  best  we  can." 

One  month  after,  namely,  March  19,  the  Phoenix  says,  "  The  law  of  Geor- 
gia, making  it  a  high  misdemeanor  for  a  white  man  to  reside  in  the  Cherokee 
nation,  without  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  obtaining  a  permit  from  the 
governor  of  Georgia,  or  his  agent,  is  now  in  a  course  of  execution.  On  last 
Sabbath,  after  the  usual  time  of  divine  service,  the  Georgia  guard  arrived,  and 
arrested  three  of  our  citizens,  viz..  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Worcester,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Wheeler,  one  of  our  printers,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Gann,  the  two  last  being  citi- 
zens, with  Cherokee  families.  Mr.  Isaac  Proctor,  assistant  missionary  at  Car- 
mel,  had  the  evening  before  been  taken,  and  came  with  the  guard  as  a  pris- 
oner. On  Monday  they  were  inarched  to  Etahwah,  where,  the  same  evening, 
were  taken  the  Rev.  John  Thompson,  and  Mr.  William  Thompson."  Upon 
this  outrage  the  editor  of  the  Phcenix  meekly  remarks,  that  his  object  was 
simply  to  give  facts,  and  not  indulge  in  any  remarks  upon  their  origin.  Wil- 
iam  Thompson  was  thrown  into  jail,  but  afterwards  dischaiged,  it  being 
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ascertained  that  lie  did  not  live  in  the  nation.  The  missionaries  and  two 
others  were  taken  before  Jtidj^e  (Clayton,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  lib- 
erated by  liiin  on  the  j^round  tliat  they  were  agents  of  the  government;  they, 
however,  made  no  siicii  ])ieiu  It  was  aptly  said  by  the  Cherokees,  that  if  vliu 
missionaries  were  agents  of  the  government,  the  public  might  rest  assured 
that  Gen.  Jackson  would  reform  them  out. 

They  were  true  prophets ;  for  it  seems  that  Mr.  Worcester,  being  postmas- 
ter at  New  Ecliota,  was  an  agent  of  government,  and  was  discharge*!  to  make 
room  for  a  more  certain  ])rocess  against  him.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  drive  him  fi-om  the  i)ost  office,  which  Mr.  BaiTy  did  without  delay,  and  put 
another  in  his  place,  \^  ho,  liesides  performing  his  duty  of  postmaster,  per- 
Ibrmed  another,  of  more  profit  to  hiniseif|  probably,  of  selling  liquors  to  the 
liKiians,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Cherokees.  ' 

We  will  produce  another  short  narrative,  exhibiting  the  progress  of  crime 
and  ojipression  against  the  Cherokee  nation,  before  j)assing  to  other  details. 
It  is  contained  in  a  letter  fi-oin  John  Ridge  to  Elias  Boudinot,  and  is  in  these 
words:  "The  Georgia  guard,  under  Col.  Nelson,  are  now  here  [at  Ougillogy] 
with  four  f)risoners,  Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Dennis,  white  men,  citizens  of  tliis 
nation  by  mai'riage,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trott,  also  a  white  man,  who  are 
charged  with  a  violation  of  the  Georgia  laws,  in  living  in  this  nation  by  ita 
allowance  and  laws.  The  other  is  Mr.  John  West,  a  young  gentleman,  a 
Cherokee,  who  is  charged  with  the  high  crime  of  using  insolent  language  to 
the  guard.  These  four  I  saw  last  night  under  guard,  chained  together  inpairs, 
and  fastened  together  with  locks.  Mr.  David  Vann,  a  member  of  the  Cnero- 
kee  senate,  and  Thomas  Woodward,  are  also  arrested,  but  not  chained,  who 
are  not  allowed  to  know  the  reason  of  their  arrest  until  they  arrive  at  head 
quarters,  70  or  80  miles  from  their  homes.  The  guard  are  still  in  pursuit  of 
other  men.  They  have  a  wagon  along,  in  which  they  have  a  drum,  on  which 
they  beat,  and  a  fife,  to  make  martial  music." 

The  above  was  under  date  of  June  1.  On  the  21  May,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal Cherokee  citizens  assembled  at  New  Echota,  and  issued  an  appeal  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  which,  though  claiming  nothing  but  justice, 
and  asking  for  protection,  time  passed  away,  and  none  were  found  to  step 
forward  to  relieve  them.  We  have  a  heavy  debt  to  pay,  at  some  time  and  in 
some  manner,  which  will,  it  is  feared,  be  more  difficult  to  discharge,  than  it 
would  have  been  to  have  supported  the  Cherokees  against  an  insignificant 
rabble  of  self-constituted,  inflated  contemners  of  law  and  justice. 

In  1826,  Georgia  sent  on  commissioners  to  make  a  to{)ographical  survey 
through  the  Cherokee  nation.  C.  R.  Hicks  was  then  principal  chiefj  who 
forbids  the  proceeding  in  a  fi-iendly  letter  to  Mr.  W.  Lumpkin,  under  whom 
the  sui-vey  was  to  be  prosecuted.  No  attention  being  paid  to  this  notice,  Mr. 
Hicks  sent  his  son  with  two  other  Indians  to  remonstrate  with  the  sui-veyor 
in  more  pointed  terms.  He  was  told,  that  unless  he  desisted,  his  instruments 
should  be  taken  from  him.  Not  thinking  it  proper  to  incur  further  displeas- 
ure, he  accordingly  desisted  for  that  time.  It  was  against  the  express  will  of 
the  Cherokee  council  that  any  sui-vey  should  be  undertaken  without  an  order 
from  the  secretary  of  war,  because  no  state  has  any  authority  to  go  u])on  the 
lands  of  the  Indians  for  any  such  pur{)ose ;  and  even  the  United  States  never 
take  such  liberty  without  a  grant  fi-om  them. 

Affairs  progressed,  without  much  of  interest  until  the  next  year.  Mean- 
while Grcorgia  had  been  informed  that  she  was  transcending  her  powers,  and 
that  she  would  not  he  tolerated  by  the  llnited  States  in  her  encroachments 
I'pon  the  Lidians.  Whereupon,  Gov.  Troup,  not  finding  any  object  whereon 
to  use  his  sword,  if  he  had  had  one,  seized  that  "  mighty  instrument  of  little 
n)en,"  his  pen ;  and  had  we  not  known  that  steam  is  harmless  when  there  is 
n-ithing  to  confine  it,  we  should  have  apprehended  "an  awful  explosion." 
TiUie,  as  a  specimen,  what  he  says  to  the  Hon.  James  Barbour,  secretary  at 
war :  "  Sir,  you  are  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  the  means  by  wh.ch  you  propose 
to  carry  your  resolution  into  effect.  Thus  the  military  character  of  the 
menace  is  established,  and  I  am  only  at  liberty  to  give  to  it  the  defiance 
Wliich  it  merits.     From  the  first  decisive  act  of  hostility,  you  will  be  consid 
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ered  and  treitod  as  a  public  enemy;  and  with  the  less  repugnance,  because 
you,  to  whom  we  might  constitutionally  have  ai)pealed  lor  our  own  deleneo 
against  invasion,  are  yourselves  invaders;  and  what  is  more, //i«  unblushing 
allies  of  the  savages,  whose  cause  you  have  adopted." 

Vapor  is  soon  dissolved  in  air,  and  words  Ironi  a  southern  fui*nace  amounl 
to  no  more  in  this  case  than  echoes  from  an  iceberg.  In  1828,  a  long  re- 
j)ort  was  made  by  a  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Georgia, 
seconded  by  sundry  resolutions  of  a  character  with  former  proceedings,  ll 
was  resolved,  tliat  inasmuch  as  the  United  Sfcttes  had  failed  to  procure  tlie 
Cherokee  lauds  "as  early,"  and  upon  as  "  reasonable  terms,"  as  it  might  have 
tloiie,  they  had  thereby  "palpably  violated  their  cojitrad  tviih  Georgia,  and  are 
now  bound,  at  all  hazards,  and  without  regard  to  terms,  to  procure  said  lands 
for  tlie  use  of  Georgia ;  that  all  said  lands  belong  to  her  absolutely,  and  that 
the  Lidiaus  are  tenants  at  her  will."  This,  the  committee  said,  was  their  last 
appeal. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  being  at  an  end,  Georgia  had  no  longer 
any  thing  to  fear,  but  practised  its  abuses  with  singular  imj)m)ity.  Parties 
from  that  state  would  go  over  tlie  Cherokee  line,  steal  and  drive  off  their 
Ktock;  and  the  Lidians  had  not  the  least  remedy  left.  Some  despairingly 
said,  "If  tliey  could  get  no  redi*ess,  tliey  could  yecZ  deeply  tlie  injustice  done 
thenu" 

Had  tlie  upright  and  consummate  statesman,  Joh.n  Quincy  Adams,  been 
continued  in  the  jwesidential  chair,  the  fate  of  the  Cherokees  would  have 
,been  different;  at  least,  so  long  as  his  sage  counsel  had  been  Ibllowed,  tliey 
would  have  been  secure  in  their  rights.  Li  his  message  to  congress  on  the 
5  February,  1827,  he  said,  "  It  is  my  duty  to  say,  that  if  the  legislative  and 
executive  authorities  of  the  state  of  Georgia  should  [)ersevere  in  acts  of  en- 
croachment u[)on  the  territory,  secured  by  a  solenui  treaty  to  tlie  Indians,  and 
the  laws  of  the  Union  remain  unaltered,  a  superadded  obligation,  even  higher 
than  that  of  human  autliority,  will  compel  the  executive  ol"  the  United  States 
to  enforce  the  laws,  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  nation,  by  all  the  force  com- 
mitted lor  that  purpose  to  his  chaise."  It  was  to  sucli  decisive  language,  held 
by  the  head  of  the  government,  that  the  Cherokees  owed  what  little  quiet 
they  hatl,  until  1829,  when  a  new  interpretation  given  to  our  laws  changed 
order  into  anarchy. 

On  the  15  September,  1831,  eleven  persons  were  brought  to  trial  at  Law 
renceville,  for  the  crime  of  living  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  without  taking  an 
oath  to  obey  the  laws  of  Georgia.  They  were  all  brought  in  guilty  by  a  jury, 
after  being  out  fifteen  minutes.  Nine  of  the  convicts  were  pardoned,  on  giv- 
ing assurances  that  tliey  would  not  offend  again.  The  two  missionaries, 
Worcester  and  Butler,  Ihiviug,  as  they  averred,  committed  no  crime,  would 
accept  no  pardon,  and  were  accordingly  taken  to  the  penitentiary.  The  gov- 
ernor (Gilmar)  of  Georgia,  dreading  the  expression  of  public  ojjinion,  was  in 
hopes  to  have  got  rid  of  the  missionaries  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  was  now 
promised,  writes  to  the  inspectore  of  the  prison,  requesting  tliat  they  would 
"converse  with  each  convict  alone,  and  ascertain  from  them  whether  they 
are  disposed  to  promise  not  again  to  offend  the  laws,  if  they  should  .be  pai*- 
doned."  But  this  overtm'e  anJounted  to  nothing,  lor  they  were  determined 
m  their  course,  and  went  accordingly  to  "  hiu-d  labor"  among  lelons!  I'rison 
clothes  were  put  on  them,. bearing  about  their  waists  the  inuiaja  of  their 
names  in  large  red  letters. 

Ll  November  following,  Georgia  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  to  show  cause  why  the  judgment  of  one  of  her  couits 
should  not  be  set  aside  in  the  case  of  Messi-s.  liutler  and  Worcester.  Geor 
gia,  through  her  executive,  raised  the  ciy  of  state  rights,  and  said  that  any  at- 
tempt of  the  United  States  to  interfei'e  with  her  criminal  jurisdiction,  tcould 
challenge  the  most  determined  resistance,  and,  if  persisted  in,  would  ineviiably 
annihilate  the  Union.  When  the  case  came  on,  there  was  no  appearance  on 
tlie  pai-t  of  Georgia;  thus  showing  its  contempt  for  that  tribuial.  And  when 
it  was  decided  that  that  state  had  no  right  to  imprison  any  persons  on  the 
ground  assumed,  and  a  mandamus  was  served  on  the  court  which  had  tried 
be  uiissiouai'ies,  lor  a  habeas  corpus,  it  was  refused,  and  tlie   mandaniua 
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disregarded.  Thus  stood  matters  in  3Iarch,  1832,  and  nothing  w.is  expected 
to  be  done  in  favor  of  the  prisoners  for  a  year  to  come,  owing  to  tlie  delays 
consequent  upon  law  proceedings.  And  here  we  will  remark,  that  laws  are 
excellent  when  they  suit  the  views  of  avaricious  men,  but  when  tliey  thwart 
their  base  piopensities,  they  are  exceedingly  opj)ressive.  In  the  time  of  Mr. 
Jefterson's  administration,  Pennsylvania  attempted  to  resist  a  mandate  of  the 
supreme  court,  but  in  due  time  wisely  yielded  to  her  duty;  and  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  Georgia  was  among  the  Ibremost  to  declare  that  Pennsylvania 
should  be  coerced  into  submission. 

In  September,  1830,  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  again  scoured 
the  gold  mine  country.  At  the  upper  niines  they  arrested  upwards  of  one 
hundred  persons,  wiiites  and  Cherokees.  The  latter,  after  being  kept  under 
guard  one  night,  were  dismissed  with  the  peremj)tory  injunction,  not  to  dig 
anymore.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  Cherokees  had  potatoes  in  the  ground, 
they  liad  no  right  to  dig  them  up,  neither  had  they  any  right  to  |>lant  them. 
In  short,  Georgia  having  carried  her  injustice  as  far  as  she  could,  the  United 
States  steps  in  and  lends  her  a  hand  in  extending  it! 

About  the  time  of  this  military  expedition,  the  principal  men  of  Agnohee 
district  met  in  council,  and,  in  an  affectionate  and  feeling  manner,  thanked 
all  those  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had  in  any  way  come  forward  and 
raised  their  voices  against  their  oppressors.  They,  at  the  same  time,  issued 
an  address  to  us,  wliich  would  do  honor  to  the  head  or  heart  of  any  philan- 
thropist that  ever  flourished  upon  the  proudest  |)age  of  history.  And  we 
doubt  if  there  exists  that  nation  under  the  sun,  even  in  this  enlightened  age, 
which  would  have  suffered  Jis  the  Cherokees  have  done,  without  taking 
revenge  on  their  inhuman  o|)pressors.  To  what  then  are  we  to^attribute 
their  noble  and  philosophic  forbearance:  to  their  civilization  or  degradation  ? 

As  matters  now  stood,  it  seemed  that  serious  difficulty  must  ensue  between 
the  United  States  and  Georgifi,  if  swaggering  and  high-sounding  words  had 
any  meaning,  when  proceeding  from  governors,  ex-governors,  and  others, 
hit  .  ill  oliice  in  that  state.  But  while  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  was 
sleeping,  Georgia  was  sweeping  onward  in  full  triumph;  she  parcelled  out 
the  Cherokee  country,  and  drove  the  honest  owners  out  of  doors,  put  her 
own  citizens  in  their  places  from  one  corner  to  the  other  of  their  country ; 
every  white  man  wJio  had  moral  courage  enough  to  question  these  nefarious 
proceedings,  was  obliged,  at  the  same  time,  to  exercise  discretion  enouglj  to 
keep  himself  at  a  safe  distance  from  penitentiary  jurisdiction. 

Hence,  in  about  a  year  from  the  time  the  missionaries  were  thrown  into 
prison,  Georgia  had  got  full  and  undisturbed  possession  of  all  the  country  in 
question,  and  had  nothing  to  fear  from  missionary  or  any  other  influence.  It 
was  therefore  concluded  that  a  sort  of  a  drawn  game  might  be  played  witii 
tlie  supreme  court;  thinking,  probably,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  try 
their  strength  with  it  at  this  time,  for  if  they  should,  it  might  estai)lish  a  i»re- 
cedent  which  would  prevent  a  jirofitable  use  of  tlie  same  farce  hereafter, 
when  it  might  be  convenient  for  them  to  usurp  other  powers. 

It  seemed  now  understood,  that  if  Georgia  would  liberate  the  missionaries, 
they  would  not  urge  their  suit  any  further  against  her;  ami  accordingly,  Gov. 
Lumpkin,  in  a  very  grflraoMS  manner,  proclaimed,  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1833,  that  "whereas  the  prisoners  had  signified  to  him  that  they  liad  in- 
structed their  counsel  to  prosecute  their  suit  no  further,  and  should  therefore 
^  leave  the  question  of  their  continuance  in  confinement  to  the  magnanimity  of  the 
state;''  and  taking  into  view  the  tiiumphant  ground  which  the  state  finally 
occupies  in  relation  to  this  subject  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  nation,  as  has  bee*^ 
sufficiently  attested  through  various  channels,  especially  in  the  recent  over- 
whelming reelection  of  President  Jackson,  the  known  defender  of  the  rights 
of  the  state  throughout  thij  controversy;  and  above  all,  the  magnanimity  of 
Georgia  being  app  aled  to,  know  ye,  that  I  have  thought  proper  to  remit  the 
further  execution  of  their  sentence,  and  that  they  be  forthwith  discharged." 
Thus  nearly  a  year  had  passed  since  the  supreme  court  had  decided  tha*  the 
acts  of  Georgia  were  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  tlie  land.* 


*  Tn*  decision  was  made  by  Judge  Marshall  on  the  3d  March,  1332. 
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No  reflections  will  ever  be  required  upon  tfiis  affair  from  the  historian,  aa 
lliey  will  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  every  reader,  wlio  haa 
only  to  consider,  that  argument  had  very  little  to  do  where  Andrew  Jackson 
was  rnnrerned. 

In  the  memorial  which  the  chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  nation  submitted  to 
congress  on  the  3d  of  March,  1829,  are  remarks  and  reasonings  so  pertinent 
and  cogent,  that  it  is  sur|)rising  to  us  how  it  could  have  hi  en  disregarded  by 
honorable  men.  Among  other  things  iioticed,  they  remark  that,  "  It  is  with 
no  little  surprise  that  we  have  seen,  in  a  document  printed  lor  the  use  of 
congress,  connected  with  the  subject  of  Indian  emigration,  tlie  following 
sentiments:  'from  the  ascertained  feelings  of  the  chiefs  of  the  southern 
Indians,  there  is  a  fixed  jiurpose,  by  threats  or  otliervvise,  to  keep  their  people 
fiom  emigrating'  And,  'there  is  no  doubt  but  these  peoj)le  fear  their  chiefs, 
md  on  that  account  keep  back.'"  These  insinuations,  the  memorialists  say, 
if  meant  for  them,  are  the  production  of  culpable  ignorance  or  wilfid  false- 
hood. The  idea  that  their  people  are  overawed  and  in  fear  of  their  chiefs, 
is  as  ridifulous  as  it  woidd  be  to  suppose  the  peo])le  of  the  United  Statt  s  are 
afraid  of  their  representatives.  "The  great  Washington,"  they  continue, 
"advised  a  plan  and  afforded  aid  for  the  general  improvement  of  our  nation. 
President  Jefferson  followed  the  noble  example,  and  in  concluding  an  address 
to  a  delegation,  he  said,  'I  sincerely  wish  you  may  succeed  in  your  laudable 
endeavors  to  save  the  remnant  of  your  nation,  by  adopting  industrious  occu- 
pations and  a  government  of  regular  law.  In  this  you  may  always  rely  on  the 
counsel  and  assistance  of  the  United  States.''"  But  of^what  avail  have  been  the 
determination  of  Washington  and  the  earnest  desire  of  Jefferson? 

The  "Book  of  the  Troubles  and  Miseries  of  the  emigrating  Indians,"  haa 
not  been  published.  Hundreds  have  been  swept  off  by  sickness  on  their 
rugged  road;  old  and  infirm  persons  have  fallen  under  the  fatigues  and  hard- 
ships of  their  joiu'ney;  hundreds  have  been  buried  beneath  the  waves  of  the 
Mississippi  in  one  awful  catastrophe:*  wives  \ei\  husbands  on  the  way,  never 
more  to  join  them:  mothers  are  hurried  from  the  graves  of  their  children. 
Mrs.  Ross,  wife  of  the  great  chief  of  that  name,  languished  and  died  before 
reaching  the  unknown  land  to  which  she  was  bound;  but  I  cannot  go  into 
these  particulai*s. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1832,  a  fast  was  observed  in  the  Cherokee  nation. 
President  Ross,  in  his  proclamation  recommending  it,  observes,  that  "  whereas 
the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  exhibits  the  day  of  tribulation  and 
sorrow,  and  the  time  appears  to  be  fast  hastening  when  the  distiny  of  thia 
peojjle  must  be  sealed  ;  whether  it  has  been  directed  by  the  wonted  depravity 
and  wickedness  of  man,  or  by  the  unsearchable  and  mysterious  will  of  an 
all-wise  being,  it  equally  becomes  us,  as  a  rational  and  Christian  community, 
humbly  to  Ikjw  in  humiliation,"  &c.  This  is  produced  as  an  ever-standing 
memorial  for  all  such  as  may  desire  to  contrast  the  actions  of  the  Indiana 
with  those  of  Georgia;  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  which  best  deserved 
the  name  of  a  Christian  community. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1832,  the  Cherokees  gave  up  all  hope  of  receiving  justice 
at  the  hands  of  our  government,  and  we  see  in  the  Phoenix  of  June,  among 
others,  these  observations :  "The  gigantic  silver  pipe  which  George  Wash- 
ington placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Cherokees,  as  a  memorial  of  his  warm  and 
abiding  friendship,  has  ceased  to  reciprocate;  it  lies  in  a  corner  of  the  e> - 
ecutive  chamber,  cold,  like  its  author,  to  rise  no  more."  And  in  the  same 
paragraph  they  refer  to  the  value  of  the  gold  mines,  as  follows: 

"The  value  of  the  Cherokee  nation  can  hardly  be  set  down  in  figures.  It 
is  worth  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Let  us  estimate.  From 
Frogtown,  near  the  source  of  the  Chestatee,  commences  the  gold  region,  and 
is  termed  the  limit  of  Georgia.  From  this  point  almost  one  hundred  milea 
on  a  straight  line  south,  or  towards  the  w  estern  corner  of  C.irroll  county,  ia 


*  On  the  31st  of  Ocloher,  1837,  as  the  steamboat  Monmouth,  with  GOO  emigrating  Indians, 
was  ascending  the  Mississippi,  it  was  run  into  by  another  vessel,  and  311  of  those  miserabla 
creatures  drowned!  That  such  a  number  should  have  been  crowded  into  one  boat  is  incred 
il)le,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  boat  was  an  old,  condemned  vessel.  It  was  probably  hire4 
cheap  by  the  cout«  3lors  for  removing  Indians ! 
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one  continued  bed  of  gold.  TJie  widtli  of  tlii.s  regioi-  is  no",  yet  knowji,  but 
ut  the  soiitliern  j)iirt  it  is  soiiietliing  like  thirty  milfc !  broad.  RliHions  of 
dollars'  vvoitli  of  gold  have  been  taken  here  by  thousands  of  intruders." 

Let  tiie  o|)pressors  of  tiie  Clierokees  look  well  to  their  motives  of  action. 
Are  they  ignorant  of  the  acts  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  south  ?  or  are  they 
acting  upon  the  same  principles?  If  the  respective  cases  be  analyzed,  the 
excuse  for  Georgia  is  not  half  as  good  as  for  the  wholesale  murderets  of  tiie 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians;  for  there  cannot  be  so  strong  a  motive  to  action  aa 
when  the  agent  is  acting  under  the  firm  conviction  that  he  is  executing  the 
will  of  God.  It  was  a  dark  and  su})erstitious  age  when  South  America  was 
desolated.  The  Indians  of  that  country  were  in  the  very  depths  of  a  bloody 
superstition;  inhiunanly  sacrificing  thousands  a  year  of  their  innocent  country- 
men in  rhoir  religious  performances,  and  with  a  cruelty  that  carmot  be  ima- 
gined; lor  it  required  ages  to  find  out  the  various  refined  modes  in  which  to 
practise  their  diabolical  executions.  They  even  shocked  the  Spaniards,  who, 
to  |)ut  an  end  to  them,  thought  themselves  justified  in  destroying  those  who 
practised  them.  Gold  was,  at  first,  a  secondary  consideration.  What  has 
Georgia  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  future  history  but  '-gold  ?"  With  unprhicipled 
men  what  will  its  corrupting  influence  not  do.'     What  has  it  done  to  Spain  ? 

The  poor  Cherokees  have  said,  "Georgia,  beware  of  the  j)its  thine  avarire 
has  made;"  echo  has  reverberated  it  from  every  hill,  and  children  yet  unborn 
will  hear  it  from  their  cradles  to  their  graves.  To  all  whom  these  facts  shall 
come,  a  voice  will  speak  which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  No  traveller  shall 
thread  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  ancient  Cherokei  s  without  feeling  deep 
emotions  of  sorrow  in  Irs  breast,  that  he  had  not  lived  at  a  time  when  he 
could  have  rendered  that  oppressed  people  assistance.  As  a  people^ we  have 
not  done  our  duty  to  those  Indians.  Why  did  we  not  rise  to  a 'man,  and 
cause  justice  to  be  done  them?  Where  is  the  honest  man  who  is  not  now 
sorry  that  he  had  not  done  it?  And  does  he  not  say  he  would  do  it,  were  a 
like  case  to  arise  again  ? 

To  the  "Cherokee  Phoenix,"  the  first  newspaper  ever  published  bylndian.s, 
we  have  been  consi<lerably  indebted  for  many  valuable  iti  nis  of  intelligence 
in  this  part  of  our  work ;  and  we  again  notice  it  for  the  last  time,  in  all  prob- 
ability; forasmuch  as  Georgia  has  laid  her  lawless  hand  upon  it,  we  can 
expect  no  other.  In  October,  1835,  the  Georgia  guard  took  fjossession  of 
that  newspaper  establishment,  and  its  furtlier  issue  stopped,  unless  it  would 
uphold  the  course  of  Georgia  against  the  Indians.     ' 

At  this  time  RTr.  John  Ross  lived  in  Tennessee,  and  was  recognized  as  a 
citizen  of  that  state.  But  for  some  cause  or  other,  that  "guard,"  of  ijdimious 
memory,  then  under  the  command  of  one  Capt.  Bishop,  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Ross  on  the  7th  of  Novendier,  made  prisoner  of  him,  seized 
upon  all  his  papers  and  records  of  the  nation,  and  marched  him  into  Georgia. 
Mr.  John  H.  Paine,  of  New  York,  hapj)ening  to  be  then  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Ross,  was  treated  in  like  manner,  lie  had  been  engaged  in  the  laudable 
pursuit  of  material  for  an  historical  work  on  the  Indians,  and  had  many 
papers  containing  memoranda  for  that  object,  of  great  value  to  himself,  but 
of  none  whatever  to  others;  these  were  also  seized.  These  individuals, 
however,  were  not  long  detained,  but  they  got  no  ledress  for  the  injury  and 
insult,  that  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge.  Where  the  "  magnanimity"  of 
Georgia  was  now,  which  was  so  prominent  in  the  case  of  the  missionaries*, 
we  leave  to  the  determination  of  others. 

What,  then,  are  the  first  fruits  of  this  expatriation  of  the  Cherokees? 
Deadly  feuds  among  them,  executinns  and  murders.  These  have  l>ut  begun, 
and  how  or  where  ihey  will  end,  are  events  hidden  in  the  future.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  principal  men  who  sold  their  country.  Major  Ridge,  his  son, 
Jnhn  Ridge,  Elias  Boudinot,*  and  others,  have  been  executed  in  ])ursuance 
of  tlie  laws  of  the  Cherokees,  for  their  wickedness  in  violating  the  most  vital 
of  their  rights  and  their  constitution.  Who  could  have  expected  any  thing 
different  from  those  Indians?     They  had  been  induced  to  form  a  code  of 

•  He,  il  is  believed,  is  the  same  w!io  was  ediicalcil  at  the  31issionarv  school  at  Cornwall,  i( 
Connecticut,  and  who,  about  1825,  married  a  white  lady,  Harriet  R.  Gold,  of  that  village.  " 
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Ia\v8  many  years  ago  by  Wjishington  and  Jefl'erson,  and  to  live  under  the 
operation  of  those  laws  until,  in  1830,  tliey  were  forced  to  abandon  tlietn  by 
tJie  interference  of  (Jcorgiu. 

It  liad  been  an  old  st^uiding  law  among  tlie  Clierokees,  as  we.l  as  among 
the  Creeits,  "tiiat  if  any  persons  or  person  should  sell  any  lands  by  treaty, 
without  the  authority  of  the  nation,  they  shouhi  be  punished  with  death." 
In  ISW,  this  law  was  brought  up  in  their  legislature,  and  confirmed  as  the 
law  of  the  land.  John  Ridge  himself  brought  it  forward,  and  Elias  Boudinot, 
editor  of  the  Cherokee  Phoenix,  p(d>lished  it.  It  was  a  law  before  letters 
were  known  among  the  Clierokees,  and  was  first  printed,  we  believe,  in  1829. 

Having  seen  the  Clierokees  driven  beyond  the  31ississippi,  if  we  would 
pursue  tlieir  history  we  must  foltow  them  into  lliat  region ;  but  at  best  we 
can  know  but  little  about  their  affairs  now,  the  intercourse  between  them 
and  intelligent  white  men  having,  from  their  remote  situation,  become  unfre- 
quent.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1838  the  business  of  emigration  was 
completed,  and  this  was  no  sooner  effected  but  the  white  inhabitants  border- 
ing on  Arkansas  began  to  express  great  alarm,  believing  the  Indians  were 
making  preparations  to  spread  destruction  among  them.  But  their  fears 
were  without  any  foundation ;  the  Clierokees  having  found  enough  to  do  for 
several  months  to  prepare  shelters  for  themselves  and  families.  Yet  amidst 
their  busy  [ireparations  of  this  sort,  to  pacify  tiieir  white  neighlwrs,  they  con- 
vened the  nation  in  a  great  council,  in  which  it  was  solemnly  protested  that 
all  re|)orts  which  had  been  circulated  of  tlieir  hostile  intentions  towards  the 
whites  were  withoui  foundation,  and  utterly  false. 

The  next  matter  of  moment  took  place  in  June  of  last  year,  1839.  This 
was  no  less  than  the  munler  of  the  principal  men  of  the  Kidge,  or  treaty 
l»arty.  Of  the  parties  into  which  the  Clierokees  were  divided  an  account 
lias  been  given.  It  appears  that  from  the  time  tlie  Ridges,  father  and  son, 
and  their  followers  executed  the  treaty  of  New  Ecliotu  witli  Schermerhorn, 
their  lives  were  forfeited  in  the  minds  of  a  certain  |)art  of  the  nation,  and 
they  only  waited  a  favorable  time  to  put  their  resolution  in  execution.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  justify  the  executions  of  which  we  are  now  to  give  a 
narration,  for  be  it  rememl>ere.d,  that  we  |)rotest  against  taking  liumim  life 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  and  firmly  believe  that  a  community  is' 
vastly  more  injured  liiau  benefited  by  the  practice  of  that  law  of  retaliating 
murder  with  murder. 

It  is  matter  of  historical  record,  that  the  Ridges,  Boudinot,  Bell,  Rogers, 
and  others,  who  signed  the  treaty  of  Decemlier,  1835,  veiy  suddenly  changed 
their  minds  in  respect  to  the  policy  of  removal.  They  were  as  forward  aa 
Mr.  Ross,  or  any  of  that  party,  in  protesting  against  the  acts  of  Georgia,  and 
as  much  opposed  to  making  any  treaty  of  sale  of  tlieir  country,  up  to  the 
time  of  a  certain  mission  of  Schermerhorn,  as  any  of  the  nation.  Therefore 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  Ross  [tarty  were  surprised  at  their  suddenly  coming 
out  and  advocating  an  opposite  course.  They  were  immediately  accused  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  and  whether  true  or  not,  the  |)arty  that  remained 
firm,  believed  them  guilty;  and  the  tnost  we  can  say  concerning  their  con- 
duct is,  there  were  strong  grounds  of  suspicion  against  them. 

Our  information  of  the  massacre  of  Ridge  and  others  is  very  indirect, 
though  circumstantial,  and  is  as  follows:  When  it  became  known  to  Ross 
that  the  lives  of  certain  chiefs  were  to  be  taken,  he  used  all  the  means  at  his 
command  to  prevent  it  But  a  party  collected,  and  on  Saturday,  the  2"2d  of 
June,  the  executionei*s,  to  the  numl)er  of  nhout  forty,  went  to  the  house  of 
John  Ridge  early  in  the  morning,  before  he  was  up,  and  took  him  from  his 
bed,  and  murdered  him  in  a  manner  too  savage  to  relate;  treating  his  lifeless 
l>ody  with  all  the  indignity  of  ancient  barbarians.  They  next  proceeded  in 
pursuit  of  Major  Ridge,  his  father,  who  had  the  day  l)efore  set  out  to  visit 
some  friends  in  Van  Buren,  Ai-kansas.  He  was  overtaken  near  the  foot  of 
Boston  Mountain,  about  35  miles  from  his  place  of  destination,  and  there  shot 
from  his  horse,  and  died  without  hardly  knowing  why  he  had  been  thus 
savagely  dealt  with.  Thus  fell  Major  Ridge  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  atre, 
and  his  son  at  ".he  age  of  thirty-seven.  Of  the  circimistances  of  the  deatb 
of  Boudinot,  Col.  Bell,  and  two  or  th  "ee  others,  we  are  not  informed. 
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Major  Ridge  once  executed  a  chief  for  an  act  of  much  more  doubtful 
atrocity  than  that  for  which  he  now  fell.  In  180G,  the  noted  orator  Double- 
head  was  cliarged,  with  others,  witli  the  iinjmrtaiit  business  of  making  a 
treaty,  at  Teihco,  witli  the  United  States,  for  a  tract  of  land  to  accommodate 
the  seat  of  government  of  Tennessee,  and  for  "the  first  islan«l  in  tlie  Ten- 
nessee, above  the  mouth  of  CUncii."  In  this  business,  Chuciuacuttague,  or 
Doublehrad,  was  cliarged  with  bribery;  yet  nothing  was  done  about  it  by 
tiie  nation,  and  he  went  unpunished ;  but  in  18J7  lie  was  again  guilty,  and 
was  followed  by  Major  Jlidge  and  others,  and  in  the  tavern  of  one  M'lntosh, 
in  the  evening,  was  (alien  upon  and  siiot  by  the  hand  of  Kidge.  He  escaped 
with  a  desi)erate  wound,  and  was  for  a  short  time  secreted  in  a  neighboring 
dwelling,  but  his  pursuers  found  him,  and  an  Indian  named  Saunilers,  one  of 
Ridge's  company,  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  his  head,  which  finished  the  exe- 
cution. This  was  near  the  agency  in  Calhoun.  Doublehead  had  himself 
killed  a  man  in  his  way  thither,  for  charging  him  with  the  crime  for  which 
he  suffered.  This  execution  is  mentioned  to  show  that  Ridge  was  well 
aware  that  he  had  forfeited  his  life  by  what  he  had  done  at  New  Echota. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

The  Seminot.e  Wau  Rf.sumkd — Further  account  of  the  causes  of  the  war — JVm- 
meroXis  cases  of  ffross  iwposition — Bad  conduct  of  gacernmeiit  officers — Ji  new 
treaty  of  remorxil  urged — A  deputation  visits  the  west —  Their  report — Jino6ier  treaty 
— Speeches  of  the  chiefs — Examination  of  the  policy  of  the  guncrnmcnt,  relative  to 
a  removal  of  the  Indians — Charocler  of  borderers — Review  of  the  winner  treaties 
of  sale  were  procured — The  president  angry  at  the  Indians'  presumj)tiun- — Barbarous 
treatment  of  three  Micknsaukies. 

•'  Let  them  come  with  the  pipe  ;  we  will  tread  it  to  dust, 
And  our  arrows  of  war  shall  ne'er  moulder  with  rust ; 
L"t  tlium  come  with  their  hosts  ;  to  the  desert  we'll  flee, 
And  the  drouglit  ami  the  famine  our  helpers  shall  be." — I'ike. 

The  events  of  the  Seminole  war  have  astonished  all  to  whom  the  knowl- 
edge of  them  has  extended.  And  the  astonishment  has  been  as  varied  aa 
the  wilds  of  Florida  are  represented,  by  those  whose  misfortune  it  has  been 
to  serve  there  against  their  fellow-men.  As  this  war  progressed,  we  wrote 
diivvn  its  events  in  detail,  as  we  have  long  been  wont  to  do  of  all  occurrencea 
relating  to  the  Indians,  but  from  the  conflicting  statements,  purporting  to  ho 
from  the  theatre  of  their  enactment,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
arriving  at  facts  and  dates. 

Nobody  coidd  have  been  much  siirpiised  that  a  war  in  Florida  should 
break  out,  if  they  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  caused 
it,  nor  could  they  have  been  much  surprised,  that  a  hundred  men  in  the  midst 
of  the  Indian  country  should  have  been  bespt  and  slain,  leaving  none  to  carry 
the  tidings  of  such  disaster.  Our  only  surprise  is,  that  the  work  had  not 
been  done  in  a  more  savage  manner;  that  even  one  could  escape  I»y  feigning 
death;  and  that  a  monument  only  of  ashes  of  the  slain  had  not  marked  tho 
place  where  they  fe'l.     These  things  astonish  us,  not  the  war  itself 

We  had  supposed,  like  every  body  else,  that  there  cou'd  be  but  a  single 
campaign,  when  it  was  known  that  the  Indians  had  resisted  in  good  earnest; 
and  when  we  consider  the  power  of  the  United  States  set  against  a  single 
corner  of  a  territory  surrounded  with  every  advantage  for  warlike  operations, 
we  could  form  no  other  conclusion  but  that  the  poor  Indians  would  be 
crushed  almost  at  a  single  blow;  und  it  was  not  until  two  distinguished 
generals  had  shown  that  the  Seminoie  wns  not  to  be  des|)ised.  that  the  war 
with  him  became  matter  of  serious  consideration  at  the  seat  of  government 
But  of  these  af!airs  we  have  already  said  as  much  as  was  necessary. 

In  bringing  down  the  events  of  this  war  to  its  conclusion,  circumstances 
make  it  necessary  to  detail  some  affairs  from  the  beeinning  of  it,  which  w* 
31)*  " 
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have  not  noticed;  having  closed  our  account  in  the  summer  of  1836,  many 
facts  and  documents  have  since  come  to  hand  wliicli  could  not  then  lie 
known,  and  which  throw  much  new  hght  on  tlie  siihject,  as  well  as  furnish 
much  new  and  important  matter.* 

Of  the  origin  of  the  late  Seminole  war,  such  facts  only  have  been  given  as 
were  known  to  tlie  writer  at  tlie  earliest  period  of  it  We  have  now  addi- 
tional sources  laid  ojien,  and  shall  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  draw  from 
them. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  and  irksome  to  read,  the  half  of  what  might 
be  gathered  of  the  rohlieries  and  enormities  committed  by  infamous  white 
villains  in  Indian  borders;  and  it  isetpiaily  insuttiirable  to  read  of  the  manner 
tliat  JUSTICE  is  there  trodden  under  foot  by  liodies  hearing  the  name  of  court. 
Law  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  wiiite  man,  and  consequently  justice  is  no 
dweller  in  such  bodies.  Indians  cannot  testily  in  cases  to  which  they  are  a 
party,  and  they  are  obliged  to  submit  to  whatever  decision  their  learned 
guardians  pronounce.f 

One  Col.  Humphreys  was  for  some  time  Indian  agent  in  Florida.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  man's  vociferous  avowal  of  the  right  of  territorial  jin'isdic- 
tion  over  the  Indians,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  of 
Floridcu  Thus  much  for  m-ging  that  negro  claims  should  be  settled  in  the 
territoiy,  instead  of  their  l)eing  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  govermnent  of 
the  United  States.  Now  such  suits  coidd  be  disposed  of  with  perfect  e.ise, 
because  no  Indian  could  have  a  hearing  except  a<i;aiiist  his  oicn  people.  Some 
notorious  scoundrel  had  sold  negroes  to  Col.  Humphreys,  which  belonged  to 
a  Seminole  woman  named  Culekeeckowa.  He  bought  them  alter  application 
had  been  made  to  him  as  agent,  by  their  owner,  for  their  recover)',  of  that 
very  villain  !  Nevertheless,  he  promised  to  exert  himself  for  their  restoration. 
He  afterwards  said  he  bought  tliem  to  prevent  their  being  sent  to  Charleston. 
Some  of  the  negroes  that  were  yoimg  when  the  transfer  took  place,  having 
grown  old  enough  to  l>e  made  to  tmderstand  the  nature  of  the  case,  went 
back  voluntarily  to  their  real  mistress;  and  the  double-dealer  Humphreys  had 
the  audacity  to  apply  to  agent  Thompson  for  his  interference  that  he  might 
have  them  again.  Thompson  had  inde[»endence  and  honesty  enough  not  to 
comply,  the  facts  being  so  strong  in  favor  of  Culekeeckowa,  but  referred  Hum- 
vkreys,  together  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  to  the  decision  of  govcnimenL 

Another  man  was  employed  by  a  ceilain  Indian  woman  tor  the  recover} 
of  negroes.  She  gave  hiu>,  as  he  told  her,  a  power  of  attorney  for  that  pur- 
pose. She  soon  found  that,  instead  of  a  power  of  attorney,  she  had  given 
Iiim  a  bill  of  sale  of  all  her  negroes  !  I !  1 1 !  I 

On  another  occasion,  the  chief  J\Ticnnopij  requested  an  individual  to  draw  a 
form  of  writing  for  him,  which  soon  after  proved  to  be  a  conveyance  of  a 
valuable  tract  of  land! 

A  black,  named  Abraham^  who  has  figured  largely  in  the  war,  was  basely 
robl)ed  by  one  of  the  white  border  fi-aternity.  The  fellow  owed  Abraham  a 
large  amount  of  money,  got  his  receipt  for  it  Under  jiretence  that  it  was  a 
certificate  that  he  owed  him,  which  it  was  necessaiy  should  be  sent  to  Wash- 
ington before  he  could  pay  him  !  These  are  a  few  of  the  abominatioiw  daily 
practised  by  individuals ;  and  we  shall  now  pass  to  otliers,  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment itself  becomes  implicated. 

We  have  s[)oken  plainly  of  the  treaty  of  Paine's  Landing,  in  the  early  part 
of  our  history  of  this  war  ;  but  as  new  facts  have  since  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge, it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  tlie  examination  here.     It  must  l>e  re- 

*  There  were  published  in  the  j-ear  1836  three  histories  of  the  Florida  war.  The  first  was 
by  Mr.  Cohen,  the  serond  by  a  late  "  staff  officer,'*  and  the  third  b}'  "  a  lieutenant  of  the  left 
win?."  All  three  of  them  seem  to  be  very  weJI  done,  but, that  by  Mr.  W.  Potter,  ("  a  late 
staff  officer,")  if  I  mistake  not  the  gentleman,  is  far  the  most  valuable  to  the  historian.  To 
these  works  I  "gladly  recur,  and  tender  here  the  autli.irs  in3-  acknowledgments  for  the  nse  I 
have  made-  of  the  facts  containea  in  their  pages.  >\  ne  of  them  had  appeared  when  my  work 
was  published,  and  hence  I  could  not  profit  ny  them  in  my  previous  etiitions.  But  for  the^e 
last  hve  years  of  the  war  I  have  had  to  gather  my  materials  from  the  "  thousand  and  one" 
reports  of  the  day. 

t  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  read  Gen.  TViompson's  speech  to  the  Indians  at  9  'ot  ac3 
lu  Oct.  I8S4,  in  which  be  plainly  irdds  the  same  language  to  them. 
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tnenibered  that  by  the  treaty  of  Cainp  M  iiltrie,  (18  Septenilier,  IS'ili,)  llie 
Seiuiiioles  had  secured  to  theia  an  amiiiity  of  $5,000  for  20  years,  aiul  they 
were  to  remove  within  certain  Itoiindaries  described  by  tlie  treaty,  embracing 
a  tract  of  land  of  near  5,000,000  acres.  No  sooner  had  they  removed  witliiii 
this  tract,  tlian  white  men  intruded  themselves  among  tlieni,  an<l  committed 
violence  on  the  persons  ol"  several  Indians.  Nor  is  this  an  Indian  .story; — it 
was  so  represented  by  the  agent  to  CJov.  Duv(d,  and  without  tiie  least  reason 
for  the  outrage.  What  was  done?  Why,  the  agent  said  he  had  left  a  notice 
with  a  magistrate  to  have  tiie  -offenders  warned  off  of  tlie  resii-vation  in  one  dnij 
from  the  time  tlie.  notice  should  be  served.  Thus,  instead  ol'  seizing  at  once 
upon  the  villains,  and  bringing  them  to  justice,  they  are  mildly  ordered  off  of 
tlie  Indians'  lands  in  one  day !  What  right  had  such  depredators  to  any  better 
treatment  than  is  afforded  by  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  ?  Yet  we  hear 
of  no  retcdiation  by  the  Indians.  They  had  no  newsimpers  in  which  to  circu- 
late accounts  of  their  wrongs  and  sufferings; — these  are  the  magnilying  glassea 
of  the  bad  white  men. 

At  the  same  time,  petition  after  petition  was  got  up  among  the  white  in- 
habitants of  Florida,  and  sent  in  to  the  j)resi(lent  of  the  United  States,  setting 
fortli  the  wrongs  they  were  daily  suffering  from  the  Indians  in  various  shapes, 
and  urging  an  earlier  removal  than  the  former  treaty  s|)ecified.  We  do  not 
presume  but  that  Indians  did  sometimes  infringe  upon  their  white  neighbors, 
and  were  often  found  hunting  and  fishing  beyond  the  line  of  the  treaty.  This 
is  not  denied;  and  the  affair  at  Hogtown  in  Alachua  county,  already  men- 
tionetl,  is  an  instance.  Whether  these  petitions  began  to  flow  in  before  Gen. 
Jackson  was  president,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  if  they  did,  President  Adams 
knew  what  to  do  with  them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  late  i)resident  had  not 
been  long  in  the  chair  of  state,  when  he  made  known  his  willingnes/^that  an- 
other arrangement  might  be  made  with  the  Indians,  and  appointed  Col.  GolIs- 
den  to  confer  with  them,  to  see  what  could  be  done.  It  liapptnied  that  this 
was  the  most  favorable  time  that  could  have  been  fixed  upon,  namely,  the 
spring  of  1832,  for  such  conference,  because  the  crojisof  the  Indians  had  been 
cut  off,  and  they  were  in  a  state  bordering  upon  starvation  ;  hence  they  were 
ready  to  hear  any  propositions  which  promised  them  immediate  relief.  Col. 
Gadsden  visited  Micanopij,  and  on  the  8  April  had  an  interview  with  him,  in 
which  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  persuading  him  that  his  condition, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  ])eople,  would  be  greatly  improved  by  a  removal  to  the 
fi-nitful  west.  Micanopy  said,  liowever,  that  he  would  defer  treating  at  that 
time,  as  his  men  were  dispersed  upon  their  yearly  hunting  tours,  and  many 
of  them  150  or  200  miles  off;  but  that  he  would  collect  them  as  soon  as  he 
could,  and  then  they  would  consider  the  matter  together,  for  he  wished  them 
all  to  hear  what  their  father,  the  president,  had  to  say  to  them.  Accordingly 
the  8  May  following  was  fixed  upon  lor  the  day  of  council,  and  Paine's  Land- 
ing the  place  of  the  meeting. 

Agreeably  to  arrangement,  the  parties  met  on  the  8  of  May,  1832,  and  on 
the  tbllowing  day,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  such  chiefs  and  head  men  as  were 
assembled,  to  the  number  of  fifteen.  Of  the  small  number  of  chiefs  who  ex- 
ecuted this  great  treaty,  we  have  before  remarked,  and  we  have  also  noted  its 
chief  conditions.  It  is  said  that  the  agent  had  much  difiicnity  in  bringing  the 
Indians  to  any  terms,  touching  a  removal ;  and  they  finally  signed  only  a  con- 
ditional treaty,  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  which  stipulated  that  a  deputation 
of  gome  competent  chiefs  of  their  own  should  visit  the  jtroposed  country  to 
wliich  they  were  to  remove,  and  if|  when  they  returned,  and  reported  the  re- 
sult of  their  observations  to  the  nation,  it  should  tjien  be  thought  advisable, 
they  would  remove  from  Florida.  The  chiefs  sent  out  upon  this  "anijortant 
embassy,  were  seven  in  number,  and  their  names  were  as  follows:  Joh.v 
IIiCKS,  representing  Sam  Jonks,  (Apiaca,  Abica,  Arpiucki,  &c.);  Jumpkr,  who 
afterwards  fought  in  the  bloody  battle  at  Okeechubee  Lake,  in  which  139  whites 
were  killed  and  wounded;  Nf.hauthulo,  representing  Black  Dirt;  Hoi.ata 
Emathla,  Coa  Hadjo,  (Alligator);  Chahi.es  Emathla,  Ya-Ha-Hadjo,  (Mud 
Wolf);  and  Abraham,  a  negro,  who  accompanied  the  deputation  as  iutor- 
pi  eter. 

What  means?  were  taken  to  cause  these  chiefs  or  agents  to  express  their 
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ertire  aj)])i-ODation  of  the  country  t.iey  had  examined,  J  will  not  undertake  t» 
say,  i»ut  certain  it  is  they  did  sign  a  writing,  in  wiiicli  they  say,  "We,  the  un- 
dei"signed,  Seminole  cliiets,  express  ouj-selves  well  satisfied  with  the  countj-y 
<:xamined  by  us,  and  we  do  agree  to  remove  as  soon  us  government  will 
make  the  necessary  armngements,"  &c.  How  much  they  really  understood 
of  this  writing,  before  they  signed  it,  is  jiretty  clearly  shown  by  what  they 
themselves  say  to  agent  Thompson,  when  called  upon  to  iullil  their  engage- 
ment to»remove;  and  from  the  same  source  it  will  be  likewise  seen  how 
much  they  understood  ol'the  treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek.  All  that  can  now  be 
6ai<l  is,  that  if  they  undei^stood  what  they  were  signing,  when  they  ex'])ressed 
their  satisfaction  with  the  country  to  which  the  nation  was  to  remove,  they 
entirely  transcended  the  powers  delegated  to  them  by  their  countrymen. 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  at  Paine's  Landuig  a  treaty  was  made, 
which  stipulated  that  all  the  Seminoles  should,  in  three  years  thereafter,  re- 
move from  the  countiy,  under  certain  conditions,  yet  it  is  well  known  tliat 
It  was  with  very  great  difficulty  tliat  the  chiefs  could  be  persuaded  to  execute 
it,  even  untler  its  expressed  contingencies.  On  this  matter,  we  will  hear  the 
United  States  conunissioner,  Col.  Gadsden,  who  procured  the  treaty  to  be  ex- 
ecuted. Li  his  connnimication  to  the  secretarj'  of  war,  he  says,  "  There  is  a 
condition  prefixed  to  the  agreement,  without  assenting  to  which,  the  Florida 
Indians  most  posUively*rei\iseti  to  negotiate  for  their  removal  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissip{)i.  Even  with  the  condition  annexed,  tliere  was  a  reluctance,  (which 
with  some  dilficidty  was  overcome,)  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  to  hind  them- 
selves by  any  stipulations,  before  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  circumstances 
would  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  dispo- 
sition the  government  of  the  United  States  wisned  to  make  of  them.  They 
were  finally  induced,  however,  to  assent  to  the  agreemeDt,"  By  "  agreement," 
does  Col.  Gadsden  refer  to  the  treaty  itseltj  or  to  a  separate  writing,  forwarded 
to  the  war  office  with  the  treaty  ? 

We  have  questioned  the  manner  by  which  the  Indian  commissioners'  sig- 
natures were  obtained  to  a  certain  certificate,  acknowledging  their  satisfaction 
of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  By  another  writing,  they  Jiave  been 
made  to  express  aj)probation  of,  and  even  afl^ectiou  for,  Maj.  Phagan,  one  of 
the  government  agents  who  accompanied  them  on  that  journey.  It  shall 
now  be  shown  that  these  pajjers  speak  a  very  different  language  from  tliat 
spoken  Ijy  tlie  chiefs  before  their  accusers,  in  open  council,  afterwards.  The 
council  here  alluded  to,  was  held  at  the  Seminole  agency,  innnediately  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Paine's  Landing  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, viz.,  in  October,  18.'i4.*  It  was  opened  l)y  Gen.  Thompson,  in  whose 
speech  we  finil  these  words : ' "  I'ott  alone  have  the  right  to  decide  whether  yov 
ifUl  accept  the  invitation}  or  not :  it  is  left,  as  it  sltoida  be,  entirely  optional  with 
you,  and  no  person  but  yourselves  has  any  right  to  say  you  shall  or  shall  not  ac- 
cede to  the  proposition."  Thus  it  is  evident  that,  although  the  chiefs  had  ex- 
1)ressed  their  ajjprobation  of  tlie  coimtry,  a  matter  of  much  greater  momeut 
lad  been  left  open  to  negotiation.    We  will  now  hear  the  chiefs: — 

MiCANOPY  rose  and  sjiid,  "When  wet  were  at  Camp  Moultrie,  we  made  a 
treaty ;  and  we  were  to  be  paid  our  annuity  for  twenty  years.  This  is  all  I 
have  to  saj'." 

Jumper,  since  so  celebrated  in  the  war,  and  a  leader  in,  it  is  said,  the  mas- 
sacre at  Fort  Mimms,  next  spoke:  "At  Camj)  Moultrie  we  were  told  that  all 
difficulties  should  be  biu-ied  for  20  years,  from  the  date  of  the  treaty  then  ind 

*  By  ihe  usag'es  of  civilized  nations,  the  Indians  were  under  no  obligation  to  abide  ry  the 
treaty  of  Paine's  Landine^,  for  it  was  two  years  after  il  was  concluded  before  congress  latified 
It ;  and  all  treaties  must  be  raiified  in  a  reasonable  time — but  any  time  nnist  answer  for 
Indians. 

t  The  Creeks,  already  removed  to  the  west,  had  invited  the  Seminoles  to  settle  amon" 
them  promiscuously :  and  il  seems  the  chiefs  had  given  encouragement  that  they  would,  wliea 
■II  the  neighboring  Indians  had  made  peace  with  them.  Ii  will  be  necessary  Uiat  this  fact 
be  borne  in  miud  by  the  reader. 

t  He  was  among  the  signers  of  thai  treaty.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  earlie  that  Mi 
CAHOPT  is  grandson  to  the  distinguished  Kikg  Paine,  and  that  his  father  s  nam*,  was  Si 
corrKK. 
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Miere  infule.  Before  tlie  20  years  were  out,  we  made  a  treatjr  at  Paine's  Land- 
ing. We  were  told  wo  might  go  and  see  tlie  land,  l)ut  tliat  we  were  uot 
obiige<l  to  remove.  When  we  saw  the  country,  we  said  nothing,  but  the 
whites  that  went  with  us  viade  us  s\m  our  hands  to  a  paper,  which  you  now 
say  signified  our  consent  to  remove  ;  nut  we  thought  the  paper  said  only  that 
we  liJial  the  land,  and  wlion  we  returned,  our  nation  wouhl  decide  upou 
renioval.  VVe  liad  no  authority  to  do  more.  My  jjcople  cannot  say  they  will 
go.  VV(!  are  not  willing  to  go.  It*  tlieir  tongues  say  j^es,  tlieir  liearts  cry  no, 
and  call  them  liars.  The  country  to  which  you  invite  us  is  surrounded  by 
hostile  neighbors,  and  although  it  inny  produce  good  tiuit,  the  triiit  of  a  bad 
neighborhood  is  blood,  that  S|)oils  the  land,  and  a  fire  that  dries  up  the  brooks. 
When  in  the  west  1  said  to  the  agent,  'You  say  the  Seminoles  are  rogues,  but 
you  wish  to  bring  us  among  worse  rogues,  that  we  may  be  destroyed  by  them.' 
Did  they  not  steal  our  horses,  and  were  not  some  of  us  obliged  to  return  with 
our  packs  u|)on  our  own  backs?" 

CuARLEs  Emathla  was  no  iriend  to  a  removal  at  this  time,  but  subse- 
quently consented  to  go,  and  having,  with  three  daughters,  gone  to  Camp 
King,  about  the  2(5  November,  ]8i}5,  to  make  arnmgements  lor  bringing  in 
his  cattle,  on  his  return  Was  set  upon  and  shot  down  in  the  way,  a  little  in 
advance  of  his  daughters.  Nine  balls  were  found  in  him,  and  it  is  said  the 
deed  was  done  by  Osceola  and  some  others  of  the  Mickasauky  tribe.*  lie 
spoke  as  follows :  "Our  old  speaker  w  is  Hicks.f  He  is  dead,  but  I  have  not 
tbrgotteti  his  words.  1  was  not  at  the  treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek.  It  was  not 
maile  Iry  chiltiren.  (Jreat  men  made  it,  and  it  is  sacred.  By  it  we  were  to 
receive  the  ainuiity  fc)r  20  years,  J  and  to  enjoy  the  lands  therein  defined. 
The  time  has  not  expired ;  when  it  does,  it  is  "mie  enough  to  make  a  view  bar- 
gain. Our  father  has  often  s^aid  to  me  that  he  loves  his  children — they  love 
him.  When  a  man  is  at  houie,  and  has  his  things  about  him,  he  sees  that 
himself  and  family  de|»end  upon  them.  He  thinks  of  these  things  when  he 
leaves  home.  My  young  men  and  family  are  all  around  me.  Should  1  go 
west,  I  should  lose  many  on  the  way.  A  weak  man  carmot  get  there,  the 
latigue  would  be  so  great.  None  but  strong  [)eople  can  go.  1  am  an  Indian. 
There  is  none  but  Indian  blooil  in  me.  The  agent.  Major  Phagari,  thai  went 
with  us,  is  a  man  of  violent  passions.  He  quarrelled  with  us  on  tlie  way,  and  after 
ive  got  there.  If  he  had  done  his  duty,  all  would  have  ended  ivell.  If  1  know  my 
heart,  I  speak  true.  It'  I  differ  from  the  agent  he  is  a,fi-ee  man,  and  can  talk 
as  he  pleases.  1  hope  his  talk  will  bring  all  thhigs  right,  so  that  we  may  all 
live  together  hereafter  in  friendship." 

HoLATA  Ematula  Said:  "The  horses  that  were  stolen  from  lis  by  the 
Cherokees,  when  we  were  viewing  the  country  in  the  west,  were  never 
restored  to  us.  We  told  the  agent  the  land  was  good,  but  the  people  were 
bad.  We  saw  them  lu-ing  s<;alps  to  the  garrison.  We  had  a  meeting  with 
MUntosh.^  He  told  us  that  among  all  their  neighbors  they  had  jteace ;  that 
he  and  Col.  ^rhuckle  were  to  send  out  to  have  a  treaty  of  peace  witli  all  the 
Spanish  Indians,  and  when  that  was  done,  a  report  of  it  was  to  be  sent  to 
Washington.  I  am  sick.  I  cannot  say  all  I  want  to  say.  1  want  to  talk 
coolly,  and  tell  the  truth  in  all  things.  They  promised  to  send  word  to  us 
when  i)eace  was  nsade  with  all  the  Indians  west  of  tlie  great  river."  It  had 
been  now  about  three  years,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  news  of  a  treaty 
had  reached  the  Seminoles;  therefore  could  it  be  expectetl  tliey  should  be 

*  Here  is  a  slight  disrrepanry  between  this  and  our  former  relation,  (p.  72,)  occasioned  hy 
e  compaiison  of  Cohen  and  Williams,  h  will  also  be  observed,  that  from. the  several  printed 
versions  of  the  speeches  of  ilse  chiefs  on  this  occasion,  I  have  drawn  these. 

t  He  was  a  signer  of  the  treaty  of  Camp  Moulrrie,  and  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  machinations  of  Jumper  in  1825;  and  that  although  Micariojnj  was  considered  tlie  chief 
of  chiefs,  vet  Hicks  was  much  the  greatest  man.  Hext  he  is  i-omotimes  called;  and  to  lij« 
trcatv  of  i^loultrie  his  nahrie  is  written  Tokose  Malhla. 

\  Mr.  Williams  had  probably  not  read  that  treaty,  as  he  intimates  that  it  stipulated  that  the 
Indians  were  to  remove  at  the  end  of  20  years.  The  treaty  says  nothing  about  a  removal, 
(only  on  to  their  5,000,000  acres,)  but  stipulates  that  an  annuity  shall  lie  paid  them  for  20 
years. 

§  Chilly  M'lntosh.  son  of  Gen.  W.  Mcintosh,  ex?cuted.  for  treason  by  his  own:  people. 
See  p.  54  of  this  book. 
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willing  to  go  before  peace  was  establislie*!  ?     This  consideration  alone  waa 
enough  to  have  caused  a  delay  on  the  j)art  of  the  go^ferniiient. 

The  agent  had  opened  the  conlereuce  with  mild  language,  but  he  now 
waxed  wroth,  and  said  many  hard  things  to  the  chiefs;  accused  one  of  lying 
and  fuiother  of  duplicity,  and  closed  by  threatenings.  Still  the  chiefs  dh, 
covered  but  little  irritation,  and  signified  only  that  they  should  remain  firm  in 
their  resolution.  In  one  of  the  speeches  which  Charles  Kinathla  made  at  this 
council,  there  occurs  this  i)assage :  "  The  agent  told  us  yesterday  we  did  not 
talk  to  the  point  1  have  uothiiig  to  say  difierent  from  what  I  have  said.  At 
Paiiie's  Landing  the  whites  forced  us  into  the  treaty.  1  was  there.  I  agreed  to 
go  west,  and  did  go.  I  went  in  a  vessel,  and  it  made  me  sick.  The  Indians 
and  the  whites  have  shed  no  blood.  They  stole  things  Irom  each  other 
They  agreed  at  Paine's  Landing,  that  if  blood  should  be  seen  in  the  patlj,  to 
think  it  was  because  a  pereon  had  snagged  his  loot." 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  general  government  of  a  removal  of  the  Indians 
is  most  unquestionably  the  worst,  both  for  the  whites  as  well  as  tiie  Indians, 
that  coidd  have  l)eeu  devised.  It  is  next  to  a  system  of  tlelibenite  murder. 
To  cast  one  strange  tribe  upon  another  is  but  to  put  weajjons  into  their 
hands,  and  in  the  language  of  Tccunise/i,  "to  cry  stuboy."  Their  pensions 
and  other  effects  draw  among  them  from  the  whites  tJie  vilest  of  knaves, 
many  of  whom  are  obliged  to  fly  their  own  country  for  crimes  of  the  darkest 
hue.  It  matters  not,  say  many,  so  long  as  it  is  out  of  our  sight  and  hearing. 
Is  tills  the  manner  a  parent  should  treat  his  children  ? — Send  them  forth  into 
ihe  world  before  they  have  been  instructed  in  correct  principles,  and  thus 
abandon  them  to  the  haimts  of  criminals  and  vile  seducera  ?  Had  not  the 
authors  of  this  policy  foresight  enough  to  discern,  that  in  a  very  few  yeare 
tribes  so  removed  would  be  again  surrouudetl  by  their  own  })eople  ?  That 
the  cry  would  again  and  again  be  raised  against  their  vicinity — that  in  the 
very  nature  of  tlie  case  there  covld  be  no  other  result,  so  long  as  a  solitary 
Indian  i-emained  on  the  continent  ?  To  write  jssays  in  proof  of  this  result 
is  the  same  as  to  write  an  elaborate  treatise  in  the  winter  to  prove  that 
summer  would  return.  How  much  better  would  it  have  been  to  have  let 
them  remain  in  their  own  countrj',  where  it  were  easy  to  i)rotect  them,  easy 
to  provide  against  their  contamination,  by  keeping  out  unprinci|)led  jteople 
from  among  them!  how  much  easier  they  could  have  been  instructed!  how 
much  easier  that  author  of  all  iniquity,  (spirituous  liquors,)  had  been  kejrt:  from 
among  them!  But  what  are  we  to  ex|)ect  from  a  government,  when  the  heads 
who  compose  it  tiiiiJi  nothing  of  so  much  importance  as  the  means  by  which 
they  shall  retain  their  places,  and  serve  those  looking  to  them  for  rewards  for 
their  ser\'ile  machinations,  who  have  contributed  largest  to  j)lace  them  there  } 
Washington,  Jefkerson,  Adams,  the  elder  and  younger — to  tlieir  eternal 
honor  be  it  remend)ered — advocated  no  such  policy.  How  can  it  l>e  but  that 
the  Lidians  on  our  Ixjrdei-s  should  be  bad  ?  It  is  true  with  regard  to  a  numer- 
ous class  of  them,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  many  honest  people  suppose, 
who  have  never  dwelt  on  a  border.  As  a  fair  illustration  of  this  fact,  I  will 
give  in  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  from  New  England,  with  whom  I  met 
dwelling  upon  an  Indian  border,  and  in  the  midst  of  both  Indians  aiid  whites. 
I  first  questioned  him  with  respect  to  the  general  character  and  conduct  of 
the  white  inhabitants.  His  answers  were  just  what  I  supposed  they  would 
be.  I  inquired  fii-st  about  die  whites,  that  he  might  not  think  me  particularly 
friendly  to  the  Indians.  But  when  I  inquired  concerning  the  latter,  his  answer 
was,  "  They  are  the  only  civil  people  here." 

The  complaints  of  the  white  man  ai*e  carried,  as  it  were,  "on  the  M'ines  of 
the  wind,"  while  that  of  the  poor  Indian  is  dro\vned  in  the  tempest.  A  clanioi 
is  raised  on  a  frontier,  and  commissioners  are  despatched  to  buy  the  Indian's 
lands.  He  is  bewildered  with  the  parade,  ostentation,  and  false  show  of 
greatness  displayed  before  him.  He  puts  confidence  in  what  tije  agents  of 
government  tell  him,  and  accedes  to  their  wishes.  &?till  he  occupies  hia 
country — but  very  soon  learns  tJiat  it  is  not  his, — that  he  has  sold  it, — and 
must  now  leave  it  forever!  He  then,  for  the  first  time,  begins  to  realize 
what  he  has  done.  He  sees,  too  late,  that  he  has  done  what  he  had  no  intention 
^  doing 
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It  is  certainly  true  that  tlie  people  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama, 
expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  anticipated  relief  to  be  realized  when  the 
Indians  should  be  sent  from  their  borders  beyond  the  Mississippi.  But  are 
not  these  very  Indians  set  down  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  other  white 
peo|ile.'  Whence  then  comes  the  benefit  to  the  Lidians:  and  whence  tluj 
benefits  to  tiie  whites,  too,  in  the  end.^  Look  at  the  case  any  way,  and  I  see 
no  point  of  utility  gained  to  either  party.  But  there  is  a  consideraiii>n  about 
which  1  have  heard  very  little  said.  It  is  tlje  consideration  that  the  frontier 
states  and  territories  have  but  few  votes  in  a  presidential  election,  while  those 
fi-oni  which  the  Indians  are  removed  have  many.  Now  how  much  this  adds 
to  tiie  justice  of  removing  Lulians  I  leave  my  readers  to  judge.  Is  it  not 
preposterous  in  the  higliest  tiegree  to  relieve  a  thousand  individuals  in 
(jJeorgia  by  taking  away  the  Lnlians  from  among  them,  and  setting  theiu 
down  in  Arkansas,  where  they  can  be  in  the  way  of  but  a  hundred  people .' 
Thus  liecause  one  state  can  make  more  noise  than  another,  its  clamors  must 
be  hushed  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  But  cries  of  distress  have  already 
reached  the  ears  of  the  distant  north,  from  the  south-east  border,  and  it 
requires  no  prophet  to  see,  tliat  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  these  cries 
will  be  redoubled,  and  demand  as  nmch  from  the  govermnent,  and  with  as 
nnich  authority  as  has  already  been  done  by  Georgia,  South  Cai'olina,  Missi/i- 
sippi,  or  Alabama. 

The  general  government  has  anticipated  a  state  of  things  upon  the  border, 
which  might  recpiire  no  inconsiderable  military  force  to  restrain ;  and  hence 
the  late  attem|)t  to  provide  a  stauiling  army.  And  some  have  shrewdly  said, 
that,  as  its  otHcers  would  all  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  officers  and  men  to  be  voters  too,  he  ha<l  attempted  to  seize  an- 
other leading-string  of  |>ower  to  continue  him  in  office,  or  to  elect  such  suc- 
cessor as  he  should  designate,  "to  follow  in  his  footsteps."  However  tliia 
may  Ite,  we  decline  any  opinion  on  the  matter,  fin-ther  than  to  observe,  that  a 
much  less  army,  in  all  probability,  would  have  protected  the  Indians  in  their 
own  country,  than  will  now  be  required  to  protect  the  white  inhabitants  in 
the  country  to  which  tliey  have  been  driven. 

If,  in  1824,  there  was  great  fear  among  the  Inh.abitants  of  the  south-western 
frontier,  from  the  increased  number  of  Indians  forced  into  their  vicinity,  what 
must  noio  be  their  fears,  with  some  30,000  since  turned  loose  there  ?  Early  in 
1824,  great  alarm  spread  along  that  region ;  ofience  had  been  given  by  the 
whites,  an<l  they  were  for  a  while  in  constant  agitation,  expecting  revenge. 
They  said  there  were  not  more  than  3,000  ti-oops  stationed  to  defend  and 
keep  onler  over  nearly  5,000  miles,  and  to  kee|)  in  check  upwards  of  20,000 
Indian  warriors.  If  there  was  need  of  a  standing  army  in  1824,  surely  Mr. 
Van  Buren  ought  to  have  reconnnended  one  in  18J39. 

It  is  no  le.'<s  absurd  than  ridiculous,  to  enteitain  the  idea  that  we  can  re- 
move the  Indians  out  of  the  way  of  the  whites ;  every  citizen  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  kind  of  people  hanging  ui)on  all  In- 
dian Iwrders,  will  tell  us  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  that  numbers  of  this 
class  will  be  found  in  the  country  in  advance  of  the  removing  Indians,  as 
comiiletely  equipped  for  defrauding  them,  as  before  their  departure.  We 
caimot  run  away  from  this  class  of  hungry  pioneers,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  we  cannot  get  beyond  them.  They  know  where  the  emigrants  are  to  be 
located,  a  long  time  before  they  set  out,  and  any  law  nmde  to  bear  on  such 
intruders,  is  none  other  than  a  by-word  and  a  jest  with  tliem.  They  ai"e  as  fa- 
miliar with  the  woods  as  we  are  with  our  closets ;  and  the  further  we  go  with 
the  Indians,  with  ])roportionate  impunity  will  they  set  our  laws  at  defiance.* 

We  have  already  premised  some  facts  for  consideration,  toucning  the  num- 
ber of  Indian  chiefs  t  in  Florida,  who  executed  the  treaties  for  their  people, 
and  those  found  in  arms  after  the  war  had  begun.  We  will  now  ask  a  mo- 
ment's attention  to  a  further  consideration  of  this  matter.  In  the  year  1821, 
the  agent  in  Florida  made  a  return  to  government  of  such  villages  or  settle- 

*  See  Hon.  IMr.  Vinton's  speech,  H.  R.  1828. 

t  When  the  previous  part  of  this  fourth  book  was  written,  1  was  not  correctly  informed  ret 
ative  to  the  chiefs'  standing'  in  reg-ard  to  one  another,  and  hence  a  slight  discrepancy  between 
ine  facts  before  detailed,  aud  the  same  now  under  consideration. 
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meiits  of  Seminoles,  as  were  known  o  liim.  This  number  was  thirty -rive. 
Of  tlie  statistics  of  some  of  these  towns  liie  agent  knew  very  little  ;  and  there 
were  doubtless  man)-  others  of  whicJi  he  knew  notljin*:.  Tlie  JNIikusaiikiea 
he  reckoned  at  ],000  souls;  and  concerning  several  other  tribes,  he  sa\s  they 
contained  "a  great  many  soids."  Now  it  is  in  no  wise  probable  but  that  one 
half  of  these  tribes  had  at  least  two  chiefs  or  head  men,  and  tliis  would  give 
to  the  whole  nation  fifty-two  chiefs.  Was  it  not  necessary  that  a  chiet 
from  each  tril)e  should  liave  been  a  pai-ty  to  all  treaties,  either  in  his  owu 
proper  person,  or  by  another  duly  by  him  authorized  ?  Tliis  sjune  agent  reck- 
oned there  were  5,000  souls  in  all.  Com])ai-e  these  facts  with  the  well-known 
one,  that  only^^cen  chiefs  and  sub-chiels  signed  tlie  treaty  of  removal,  which 
is  that  ol'  Paine's  Landing.  Not  half  of  the  nation  could  have  been  rej)re- 
seuted.  If  any  would  dispute  this,  with  the  array  of  evidence  now  adduced, 
1  will  pronounce  him  wiliully  blind,  and  incapable  of  reasoning.  Look  at 
the  treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek ;  there  are  the  names  of  more  than  double  the 
number  attached,  than  were  obtained  to  that  of  Paine's  Landing ;  and  one  of 
tlie  best  Seminole  chiefs  has  said,  "  The  whites  forced  tis  into  the.  treaty.^''  It  is 
not  very  strange  that  there  were  but  15  chiefs  at  tliis  treaty,  or  that  signed  it, 
for  there  had  been  but  one  month's  notice  given  that  any  such  treaty  was  on  Ibot- 

We  shall  now  show  that  when  a  full  council  of  tlie  chiefs  was  together, 
nothing  like  a  general  consent  to  a  removal  could  be  obtained  from  them,  lu 
March,  1835,  when  prej>aratious  for  removal  began  to  be  strongly  urged  by 
Gen.  Thompson,  at  the  solicitation  of  Jumper,  he  gave  them  until  the  22  Aj)ril, 
to  meet  him  in  councd,  when  he  would  liear  what  diey  had  to  say  touching 
the  matter.  At  the  time  a|)pointed,  "  sevei-aJ  hundreds  of  the  duels  and  war- 
riors had  assembled,"  and  a  talk  was  read  to  them  Irom  Gen.  Jackson,  en- 
forced and  illustrated  by  the  agent  and  Gen.  Clinch,  all  of  which  amounted  to 
no  more  than  this,  "  Go  you  must,  and  go  you  shxill,  without  further  delay." 
Some  of  the  chiefs  were  in  favor  of  a  coinj)l!ance ;  but  the  principal  ones 
were  firm  in  their  opposition,  and  expressed  themselves  accordingly.  These 
were  Micanopy,  Jumper,  Holala  Mico,  Coa-Hadjo.  and  Jirpiucki.  However,  a 
writing  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  16  other  chiefs  antf  sub-chiels,  expres- 
8ive  of  their  willingness  to  abide  by  ])revious  treaties,  and  their  wish  to  re- 
move. This  was  signed  on  the  23  April,  1835.  It  was  through  the  influence 
of  a  very  influential  chief  (whose  naine  was  Fvda  Lusla  Hajo,  or  Black-dirt) 
of  the  removal  party,  that  this  last  treaty  was  made.  No  sooner  had  it  been 
effected,  than  Gen.  Thompson  (acting  by  precedent,  of  course)  decreed  that 
the  five  opposing  chiefs  should  no  longer  be  considered  or  ol)eyed  as  chiefs. 
When  this  Jiigh-handed  act  had  been  rei)orted  to  Gen.  Cass,  secretary  at  war, 
he  reprobated  the  proceeding  in  very  strong  tsrms,  from  reasons  too  obvious 
to  require  detail  in  this  place. 

It  still  remains  a  question  with  us,  whetlier  an  accommodation  might  not 
have  Ijeen  brought  about,  if  the  officers  of  government  had  not  persisted  too 
strongly  in  their  determination  that  the  Seminoles  should  settle  witli  the 
Creeks  ;  but  the  cry  of  retrenchment  and  reform  was  up,  and  it  was  easy  to 
begin  with  the  Indians.  It  would  cost  the  government  much  less  if  they 
could  be  included  with  the  Creeks, — a  most  absurd  and  blind  policy ! — The 
Seminoles  were  now  a  great  nation.  Were  they  to  be  lost  and  absorbed  in 
another  ?   The  very  idea  was  revolting  to  them. 

Matters  remained  in  this  unsettled  state  for  several  months.  At  length  it 
seems  that  the  principal  chiefs,  to  the  number  of  25,  assembled  at  the  agency 
on  the  19  August,  to  trj'  once  more  what  could  be  done  by  negotiation,  Ho- 
hia  Emalhla  was  chosen  speaker  for  tlie  Indians,  and  he  delivered  liiniself  as 
follows : — 

"  My  finends,  we  have  come  to  see  you  to  talk  witli  you  on  a  subject  of 
great  importance  to  us.  Hear  us,  and  tell  our  gi'eat  fatlier  what  his  children 
say.  We  made  a  treaty  at  Paine's  Landing,  by  which  we  agreed  to  go  west 
of  die  Mississippi :  we  were  told  to  send  some  of  our  principal  chiefs  to  view 
tlie  place  to  which  we  were  to  remove.  We  did  so ;  they  found  the  country 
good.  While  there,  our  chiefs  had  a  talk  with  Gen.  Stokes  and  the  commis- 
sioners ;  they  were  told  that  the  Seminoles  and  Creeks  were  of  the  sanie  fam- 
ily ;  were  to  be  considered  as  the  same  nation,  and  placed  under  the  suiue 
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agent  They  answered,  tliat  the  Seniiaoles  weie  a  large  nation,  and  should 
have  their  own  agent,  as  belore  ;  that  if  our  father,  the  president,  would  give 
as  our  own  agent,  our  own  bhicksinith,  and  our  ploughs,  we  would  go ;  bid 
if  he  did  nol,  we  shoidd  be  unwilling  to  remove  ;  tliat  we  should  be  among  stran- 
gers ;  they  niiiiht  he  friendly,  or  they  might  be  hostile,  and  we  wanted  our 
own  agent,  vvliom  we  knew  would  be  our  li'iend,  who  would  take  care  of"  us, 
would  do  justice  to,  and  see  justice  done  us  by  others.  They  told  us  our  re- 
quests were  reasonable,  and  they  would  do  all  tiiey  could  to  induce  the  pres- 
ident to  grant  them.  We  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  agents  our  father  has 
sent  us.  (jfen.  Thompson,  our  present  agent,  is  the  friend  of  tl  e  Seminoles. 
We  thought  at  first  tliat  he  would  be  like  the  others ;  but  we  know  better 
now.  He  has  but  one  talk,  and  what  he  tells  us  is  truth.  We  want  him  to 
go  with  us.  He  told  us  he  could  not  go,  but  he  at  last  agreed  to  do  so,  if  our 
great  father  will  permit  him.  We  know  our  father  loves  his  red  children, 
and  won't  let  them  suffer  for  want  of  a  good  agent.  This  is  our  talk,  which 
we  want  you  to  send  to  our  father,  the  president,  hoping  we  may  receive  an 
early  answer." 

This  talk  was  despatched  to  Washington,  and  that  there  may  be  ix)  grounds 
to  question  the  truth  of  its  contents,  1  will  subjoui  an  extract  from  a  paper  by 
Gen.  C7inc/i,  which  was  transmitted  with  it  The  general  says,  "In  forward- 
ing you  the  enclosed  document,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks.  Although 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates  is  itself  of  no  great  importance,  yet  it  may  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  ])resent  quiet  and  future  ha])piness  of  these  chil- 
dren of  the  forest.  They  are,  from  peculiar  circumstances  and  long  habit, 
suspicious  of  the  white  man.  It  is  hard  to  induce  them  to  believe  that  all  the 
efforts  and  operations  of  government  are  intended  for  their  own  ggod.  The 
question  of  a  separate  agency  was  again  and  again  brought  forward  by  the  chiefs, 
last  winter  and  spring,  and  appeared  to  be  considered  by  them  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  their  future  interests,  prosperity,  and  happiness." 

Notwithstanding  the  pathetic  appeal  of  the  Lidians,  and  the  kind  intnna- 
tions  of  Gen.  Clinch,  the  president  would  give  them  no  hearing,  and  they 
were  informed  that  he  was  ^very  angry"  to  think  tliey  should  have  so  nmch 
presumption. 

Meanwhile,  some  circumstances  of  a  veiy  aggravating  nature  had  taken 
place.  Three  poor  Mikasaukies,  from  Long  Swamp,  were  seized  by  a  plant- 
er, and  tied  with  a  ro[)e  by  their  hands  and  feet,  aiid  confined  in  his  barn, 
without  sustenance,  till  they  were  nearly  dead.  Tliey,  or  some  other  Indians, 
had  been  accused  of  purloining  from  his  plantation  sotneofthe  necessaries  of 
life;  the  drought  of  the  preceding  season  having  ruined  their  crops,  they  were 
reduced  to  extreme  want  The  friends  of  the  three  Indians  became  alarmed 
from  their  long  absence,  and  the  chief  of  the  village  to  which  they  belonged, 
sought  them  out  and  tiemanded  them.  The  inhuman  wretch  would  not  re- 
lease them.  The  chief  then  repaired  to  his  village,  and  taking  several  of  his 
men  with  him,  demanded  them  again,  but  was  again  refused.  They  were  in 
hearing  of  the  distressed  cries  of  their  friends,  and  obeying  the  promptings 
of  a  generous  nature,  proceeded  to  the  barn,  and  liberated  them  by  force. 
They  were  in  a  pitif  id  condition,  could  neither  stand  or  go  ;  the  ropes  with 
which  they  were  tied,  had  cut  tlu-ough  the  flesh  to  the  very  bones !  When 
their  friends  were  carrying  them  away,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  owner 
of  the  place,  and  one  was  wounded.  They  retaliated  only  by  burning  his 
barn,  not  suftering  him  to  remove  any  thing  out  of  it;  and  whoever  knows 
the  circumstances,  will  only  wonder  that  he  had  not  been  confmed  in,  and 
consumed  with  it. 
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lotte  Harbor — Fort  Micanopy  hf sieged — Death  of  officir.t — Lighthouse  affair— 
Battlk  of  Welika — Creeks  and  Cherokee  affairs — Indians  surprised — Murders 
— Battle  of  San  FELAsro— CW.  Lane's  Expedition — His  melancholy  death — 
Gov.  Call  in  command — Battles  of  the  Wahoo  Swamp — Gen.  Jcsup  resumea 
command — His  expedition  to  the  JVahoo. 

The  murder  of  Hogtown,  to  which  we  have  before  alliulcd,  was  a  serious 
crisis.  It  veiy  mucli  hastened  hostilities,  from  the  outrageous  nature  of  the 
case.  The  acUlitioual  facts  to  those  we  have  already  given  are  these.  There 
were  eight  Lidians  belonging  to  the  part}',  and  in  tJieir  wanderings  they  had 
killed  a  cow  which  did  not  lielong  to  tliem,  near  Deamond's  Pond.  A  part  of 
them,  on  the  19th  of  June,  being  encamj>ed  at  a  sink-hole  where  there  was 
water,  about  3  miles  from  Kenapalia  Pond,  are  fallen  ujion  by  a  gang  of 
whites,  seven  in  niunber,  who  seized  as  many  of  the  guns  belonging  to  the 
Indians  as  they  were  able,  and  then  commenced  whii)ping  them.  Tvvo  of 
the  Indians  had  gone  out  upon  a  hunt,  and  retiu-ned  while  this  business  was 
in  progress.  They  made  a  shot  uj)on  the  whites,  wounding  one  of  tliein,  and 
in  their  turn  they  fired  upon  the  two  Indians,  killing  one,  named  Puxe,  and 
mortally  wounding  the  otlier,  named  Lechotickee.  Here  the  rencontie  seems 
to  have  ended. 

A  great  cry  was  now  raised  along  the  Indian  border,  and  the  surviving 
Indians,  who  had  done  cdl  of  this  misdiief,  were  demanded  of  the  chiefs  by  the 
agent.  They  were  readily  surrendered,  the  whole  suniving  six,  and  thrown 
into  prison,  where  they  remained  over  thirty  days,  while  their  accusers  were 
left  at  perfect  liberty  to  commit  other  outrages,  and  to  make  preparations  for 
convicting  the  Indians  at  the  trial  which  was  supposed  to  await  them ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  trial  ever  took  place,  and  my  informant  says,  that  the 
lialance  of  prooi  was  so  much  against  the  whites  that  they  were  glad  to 
"  dodge  tlie  question ; "  and  hence  we  supj)ose  the  Indians  were  set  at  liberty. 
But  could  any  rational  man  suppose  that  an  outrage  of  such  a  flagitious  char- 
acter would  pass  without  retaliation  ?  It  followed,  but  not  immediately.  On 
the  1 1  August,  a  private,  named  Dcdton,  carr}  uig  the  mail  between  Fort  Brook 
and  Fort  King,  was  met  on  his  route  and  killed.  Some  seized  his  horse  by 
the  rems,  while  otliers  dragged  him  off  and  shot  him.  When  found,  his  body 
bore  evidence  of  savage  vengeance,  being  nearly  torn  in  pieces.  The  party 
committing  this  act  are  immediately  demanded  by  Gen.  Clinch,  and  the  chiefs 
promised  they  should  be  suiTendered,  probably  without  any  intention  of  so 
doing.  They  were  Mikasaukies,  and  having  fled  among  the  Redsticks  of 
the  Ouithlacooche,  could  not  be  found.  If  the  Indians  did  not  avow  this  mur- 
der to  be  in  revenge  lor  that  of  Fnxe  and  Lechotichee,  it  was  kno^vn  to  be  so. 

The  Indians  were  now,  if  possible,  treated  with  greater  contumely  than 
before,  and  Osceola,  about  this  time,  went  to  the  agent  to  complain  of  some 
ruthless  villain  who  had  been  guilty  of  grossly  illtreating  some  of  his  people. 
It  so  happened  that  some  white  person  had,  only  the  preceding  day,  made  a 
similar  complaint  against  the  Indians;  which  complaints  were,  it  is  said, 
occasioned  by  the  aiFair  at  Hogtown.  The  general  therefore,  having  pre- 
judged tie  case,  as  good  as  told  Osceola  he  lied,  and  that  it  was  his  men  who 
were  guilts'  of  outrage.  An  altercation  ensued,  and  this  was  the  time,  we  are 
told,  that  Uiis  chief  was  seized,  manacled,  and  placed  in  the  guard-house  of 
the  garrison ;  the  circumstances  of  which  have  already  been  related,  agreeably 
to  the  then  existing  information. 

We  now  pass  to  the  events  of  the  war,  taking  up  the  subject  where  it  had 
been  suspended  rn  the  summer  of  1836. 

One  of  the  divisions  of  the  army  under  Gen.  Clinch  marched  from  Tampa 
for  Fort  Drane  on  the  14th  of  April,  1836.  After  a  march  of  three  days,  they 
came  within  four  miles  of  Fort  Cooper,  where  Major  Cooper  had  been  lell 
with  his  Georgia  battalion.  Having  encamped,  (Jen.  Clinch  detached  his  two 
mounted  companies  under  Capt  Malone  of  the  Washington  corps,  with 
wagons,  to  Major  Cooper,  and  instmctions  to  join  him.  When  this  detach- 
ment had  jiroceeded  about  two  or  three  miles,  it  was  fired  upon  by  Indians 
concealed  in  a  hommock  near  tlie  road,  and  Mr.  Howard  and  Comet  Dunsan 
of  the  Washington  troops  were  woimded ;  the  former  witli  three  shot,  and 
the  latter  Avith  one  in  the  leg.    Both  probably  recovered.    Capt  Maloo« 
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immediately  sent  to  Gen.  Clinch  for  a  reenforcemeut,  on  tlie  airival  of  which 
no  Indians  were  to  be  Ibiind.  Tiie  detachment  then  proceeded  to  I'ort 
Coo()er,  wtiich  had  been  attaciied  ibr  18  days  togetlier,  but  with  a  losa  only 
of  one  man,  Mr.  Zarock  Cook,  of  the  31orgau  Guards. 

At  tlie  same  time  Gen.  Clinch  marched  from  Tampa,  Col.  Lindsay  left  also 
upon  a  scout,  and  while  crossing  the  Hillsborough  River,  the  Indians  fired  upon 
him,  killing  Mr.  James  Branham  of  the  Alabama  volunteers.  Gen.  Clinch 
made  but  a  short  stay  at  Fort  Cooper,  when  he  returned  to  Fort  King,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  25tb  ;  having  had  one  man  wounded,  a  Mr.  Bostick  of  the 
Jefferson  tJ"oop.  At  the  same  time  Col.  Goodwin  burns  a  large  Indian  town 
on  Peas  Creek;  and  oidy  two  days  after,  a  company  of  Jndians  attjick  Fort 
Drane,  make  prisoners  of  several  negroes,  and  carry  off"  a  number  of  horses. 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  at  this  i)eriod  without  some  tale  of  blood.  Gen. 
Scott,  on  his  march  near  Ocklawaha,  is  attjicked  in  his  camp  on  the  22d  of 
Api'il,  and  two  of  his  men  are  wounded.  Two  days  after,  the  general  sur- 
prises a  party  of  Indians  about  23  miles  from  Volusia,  but  they  all  escape, 
leaving,  however,  their  horses  and  packs  to  tlie  victors. 

At  Charlotte  Harbor,  on  tlie  28th  of  April,  the  Indians  make  thorough  work, 
killing  Dr.  Creus,  the  collector  of  that  port,  "and  all  the  people  residing 
there."  They  next  appear  with  great  boldness  before  St.  Marks,  but  retire 
without  doing  any  other  damage  than  frightening  the  people.  About  the 
middle  of  May  depredations  were  committed  within  two  miles  of  Mandarin, 
on  the  St.  John's.  They  killed  and  scalped  a  Mr.  Motte,  a  highly  respectable 
gentleman  from  New  York,  and  burnt  his  house  and  other  buildings. 

On  the  7th  of  June  the  Indians  burn  the  extensive  sugar- works  belonging 
to  Gen.  Clinch,  together  with  70  hogsheads  of  sugtu-,  and  a  great  amount  of 
other  property;  and  at  the  same  time  they  burn  also  the  sugar-house  of  CoL 
M'lntosh,  of  Oakland.  The  next  day  about  150  warriors  invest  Fort  Micanopy, 
in  which  was  Major  Heillinan  and  70  or  80  men.  After  some  preparations, 
a  sortie  was  made,  and  the  Indians  dispersed.  The  whites  had  five  men 
wounded  and  one  killed  Major  Heillinan  had  been  an  active  and  valuable 
officer,  but  his  term  of  service  expired  with  his  death,  which .  took  ^place  at 
Micanopy  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month  ;  and  but  a  ibw  days  before,  (June 
15tli,)  Lieut  Wheelock  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence  with  his  rifle. 
His  duties  had  been  so  arduous  that  he  was  overcome  by  an  aberration  of 
mind,  in  which  condition  he  committed  the  fatal  act. 

On  the  23d  of  July  the  Seminoles  attack  and  burn  the  lighthouse  on  Cape 
Florida;  the  keeper,  a  Mr.  J.  VV.  B.  Thompson,  is  most  surjirisiugly  delivered 
from  death,  though  not  till  he  had  been  forced  to  drink  deep  of  the  cup  of  its 
agonies.*  On  the  1st  of  August  the  express  rider  is  cut  off  between  New- 
nansville  and  Micanopy. 

Some  time  in  June,  tlie  unhealthiness  of  Fort  Drane  having  been  repre- 
sented to  Gov.  Call,  an  order  was  given  for  its  evacuation.  About  the  18th 
of  July,  a  train  of  22  wagons  left  that  place,  with  stores  and  munitions  for 
Fort  Defiance,  Micanopy,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  escorted  by  2G  dragoons, 
under  Capt  Ashby,  and  36  artillerists,  detailed  from  different  companies;  in 
all  6'i  men.  They  had  a  five  and  a  half  inch  howitzer,  under  the  charge  of 
Lieut.  VVhitly.  On  the  an-ival  of  the  train  at  Welika  Pond,  within  a  mile  of 
its  destination,  as  usual,  the  first  notice  of  Indians  was  from  a  salute  fi-oni 
their  rifles,  by  which  one  man  was  moi-tally  wounded.  The  place  whence 
the  discharge  proceeded  was  scoured,  but  the  Indians  had  gone.  The  force 
moved  on,  and  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Micanopy,  as  it  was  passing 
a  long  hommock,  a  tremendous  fire  was  poured  upon  the  whole  column  from 
250  Indians,  as  was  supposed ;  their  line  extending  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Soon 
after  Capt.  Ashby  was  severely  wounded,  but  continued  in  action  until  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  loss  of  blood.  The  firing  brought  out  to  their  relief  two 
3ompanies  from  Micanoj)y,  31  strong,  under  Lieuts.  Talcott  and  Temple,  who 
•endered  very  important  service.  The  Indians  stood  their  ground  until  dis- 
odged  by  a  charge,  which  was  not  until  the  fight  had  been  considerably  pro- 


*  I  have  published  Mr.  Thompson's  iiarralive  of  the  affair  in  my  Collection  of  Indiai   Na» 
ratives — a  very  proper  appendix  to  this  work. 
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tracted.     Of  the  whites  11  were  killed  and  wounded;  of  tlie   ndiaus' loss  no 
account  was  obtained. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  August  fell  Major  VVillianis,  near  Sl  Arthur's 
Bridge,  on  his  way  from  Black  Creek  to  Nonardsville.  There  were  200 
Indians,  it  is  said,  who  did  this  single  act,  and  although  Mr.  Williams  had  a 
son-in-law  with  him,  he  was  suffered  to  escape;  they  were  so  elated  that  they 
had  killed  tlie  man  who  struck  the  first  blow  in  this  wretchei  war,  that  they 
thought  of  no  further  retaliation  at  that  time.  The  reader  will,  doubtless, 
readily  remember  the  lyth  of  June,  1835,  and  the  pai-allel  case  of  Capt. 
Chubb. 

It  is  a  relief,  in  pursuing  general  history,  to  be  able  to  meet  with  some 
thing  besides  scenes  of  blood,  but  in  particular  history  we  are  confined  to  tlie 
course  of  events,  which  when  they  lead  us  to  nothing  but  the  most  dreaded 
scenes,  we  have  no  choice ;  we  do  not  make  events,  only  record  tliem.     For 
a  moment  our  attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  countries. 

Much  was  said  about  the  more  northern  Indians  going  down  into  Florida 
and  joining  the  Seminoles,  and  it  was  even  said  that  the  Seminoles  had  sent 
a  messenger  to  the  shores  of  the  gi*eat  lakes  with  invitations  to  the  Indians  in 
those  regions  to  join  them.  It  may  be  true.  We  are  told  that  Gen.  Gaines 
did  not  disbelieve  it,  but  we  have  never  heard  that  any  came  down  irom 
thence.  The  Creeks  were  adjacent,  and  it  was  easy  for  them  to  effect  such  a 
junction.  Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  July,  a  considerable  body  of  them  was 
iliscovered  making  their  way  towards  Florida,  which  the  people  of  Stewart 
county,  Georgia,  endeavored  to  prevent  They  followed  them  about  three 
days,  and  had  al)out  as  many  skirmishes  with  them.  The  final  result  was, 
each  party  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  other.  One  of  the  whites  was  wounded, 
and  three  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  killed;  the  former  being  satisfied 
to  display  the  remainder  of  their  courage  on  paper. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  2,400  Cherokees  were  shipped  at  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, for  the  Arkansas.  In  such  a  vast  assemblage  of  peoj)le,  liirced  from 
the  land  of  their  fathei-s,  it  would  be  veiy  strange  if  there  were  not  some  who 
should  show  an  unwillingness  to  go.  How  such  unwillingness  had  been 
manifested  we  are  not  informed,  but  at  this  tinie  "some  12  or  15"  men  were 
"  shackled  with  heavj'  irons  to  prevent  their  rising."  One  of  them  was  deter- 
mined not  to  submit  to  such  felonious  indignity,  and,  wrenching  himself  from 
the  grasp  of  his  tormentore,  seizes  a  club,  and  knocking  down  one  with  a 
blow  on  the  head,  gives  the  war-whoop  and  attempts  an  escape.  Alas !  his 
struggle  is  frjiught  with  certain  death ;  he  is  shot  down,  and  instantly  expires. 
Another  is  pierced  with  a  bayonet,  for  what  no  mention  is  made ;  he  dies  in  a 
few  hours  after.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  three  had  escaped  from 
those  who  guarded  them.  Soon  afler  one  was  retaken,  brought  in  in  a  cait, 
and  as  he  was  thus  conveyed  along  the  streets,  he  cut  liis  own  throat,  and 
expired  without  a  groan !  To  such  deeds  of  despemtiou  does  tins  work  of 
expulsion  lead. 

About  the  2d  of  August,  a  small  party  of  Indians  struck  a  small  settlement 
on  the  Oscilla  River,  which  flows  into  Appalachee  Bay,  and  about  40  miles 
from  TaHaliassee,  killed  two  men,  took  a  boy,  and  burnt  a  house.  Collecting 
what  spoil  they  could,  they  decamped ;  but  being  inunediately  followed  b) 
Capt  Fisher's  company,  they  abandoned  the  boy  and  plunder,  and  secured 
themselves  in  a  hommock,  and  the  whites  marched  back  victorious. 

On  the  16th  of  this  month,  Major  Pierce,  with  110  men,  marched  from 
Gary's  Ferry  to  attack  a  body  of  Indians,  who,  he  had  leai-ned,  were  in  pos- 
session of  Fort  Drane.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  come  upon  them  imdis- 
covered,  but  such  was  the  alertness  of  the  Lidians,  tliat  they  escaped  with 
small  loss;  4  or  5,  being  badly  wounded,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  whites, 
*vho,  to  add  lustre  to  their  exploit,  barbarously  put  some  of  them  to  death. 
Osceola  was  there,  and  to  his  sagacity  we  may  impute  the  small  success  cf 
his  enemies. 

On  the  15th  of  September  we  meet  with  a  melancholy  accoimt  of  depi* 
dations.  At  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  this  day,  a  Mr.  Higginbotham 
arrived  at  Jacksonville  from  his  late  residence  at  Cedar  Swamp,  a  di  «tauce  of 
7  miles,  without  a  hat  and  almost  exhausted.    His  house  had  been  attacked 
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at  daybreak  by  a  party  of  Indians.  He  had  two  men  and  nine  guns,  with 
vvliicb  boCore  lie  ielt  tliey  liad  been  able  to  silence  the  Indians.  A  number 
of  citizens  inunediateiy  volunteered,  and  marched  for  the  scene  t»f  action, 
under  Major  Hart.  They  found  Mr.  Higginbotham's  iiuuily  sate,  and  firing 
having  been  heard  the  night  before  in  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  M'Connick's, 
they  proceeded  there,  and  found  it  had  been  burnt  down;  and  its  ruins  were 
yet  smoking.  Among  them  they  found  the  remains  of  a  human  being.  This 
was  18  miles  Iroiii  Jacksonville.  Thence  following  the  Indians'  trail,  they 
came  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Lowiler,  7  miles  farther.  It  was  abandoned  by  ita 
owners  but  very  recently,  as  lire  was  still  burning  in  the  kitchen.  Here  the 
Indians  had  done  no  mischiefl  Proceeding  thence,  the  detachment,  in  four 
miles,  came  to  Mr.  Spai-kman's,  where  a  tragedy  was  opened  to  their  view. 
They  tbuud  Mrs.  Johns,  who  had  lived  in  Mr.  M'Connick's  house,  her  scalp 
taken  off,  and  dreadfully  wounded  with  two  bullets ;  yet  she  was  alive,  and 
able  to  communicate  the  particulars  of  the  horrid  tragedy  through  which  she 
had  passed.  Siie  and  her  husband  were  about  20  yards  from  their  own  door 
when  they  discovered  the  Indians  emerging  from  the  corner  of  a  fence  close 
by  them.  They  ran  foi*  the  house,  entered  it,  and  closed  the  door ;  at  the 
same  moment  the  Indians  fired  on  the  house,  and  shortly  afler  they  hailed  them 
in  English,  and  told  them  if  they  would  come  out  they  should  not  be  hurt 
They  not  choosing  to  trust  them,  the  Indians  next  looked  through  between 
the  logs  of  the  house,  and  ordered  them,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  to  come 
out,  but  they  still  retiised,  and  begged  for  their  lives.  The  Indians  then 
charged  the  house,  burst  open  tlie  door,  shot  Mr.  Johns  through  the  head, 
and  Mrs.  Johns  as  before  related ;  he  fell  dead,  and  she  fell  upon  his  body. 
An  Indian  then  seized  her,  and  dragged  her  out  of  the  house,  and  soon  alter 
dragged  her  in  again ;  and  after  tearing  the  band  and  comb  from  her  hair, 
applying  his  scalping-knife  to  her  head,  and  fire  to  her  garments,  lell  her ;  and 
to  make  a  more  sure  mark  of  his  vengeance,  he  next  set  fire  to  the  house, 
and  then  they  all  drew  off!  They  cjuTied  away  a  jjortmanteau  containing 
100  dolhirs,  and  every  thing  else  they  thought  of  any  value.  As  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  hearing,  the  wretched  wotnan  raised  herself  up  and  crept  from 
the  burning  building;  saw  the  body  of  her  husband  lying  unscalped.  She 
fainted  and  fell,  again  and  again,  but  finally  reached  the  edge  of  a  swamp  not 
far  distant,  where  she  got  some  water,  and  lay  down  with  hopes  no  greater 
than  her  strength.  In  this  situation  she  was  found  by  the  scout  above  men- 
tioned, and  eventually  recovered. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17  September,  a  party  of  about  100  Indians  came 
within  a  mile  of  Fort  Gilleland,  on  the  Picolata  road,  took  a  cart  liom  some 
teamsters,  and  carried  it  off"  a  piece,  then  set  it  on  fire.  Col.  John  Warren 
sallied  out  from  the  fort  with  150  men,  in  the  direction  of  San  Felasco  hom- 
mock,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  Indians  were  posted.  One  hundred 
of  his  men  were  mounted,  and  of  his  number  was  a  company  of  artillery, 
with  a  24  pound  howitzer.  He  could  uieet  with  none  of  the  Indians  that  day. 
Early  the  next  inorning  he  sent  out  spies ;  but  they  soon  returned  with  no 
intelligence  of  the  enemy ;  yet  so  well  convinced  was  he  that  the  Indians 
were  at  Felasco,  that  he  divided  his  men  into  three  coluinns,  and  marched  on 
in  order  of  battle.  When  they  came  within  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of 
the  hommock,  they  found  the  Indians  in  their  own  peculiar  order  of  battle  ; 
and  they  rose  up  and  poured  upon  the  whites  a  shaj-p  though  not  a  destructive 
fire.  And  we  have  very  seldom  heard  of  so  much  manoeuvring  and  fighting, 
without  greater  execution,  on  any  former  occasion.  The  battle  having  lasted 
an  hour  and  a  half,  but  one  of  tlie  whites  was  killed,  and  four  or  five  wound- 
ed ;  the  Indians  lost  none  tliat  their  enemy  were  certain  ol|  thougii  they  re- 
port that  they  saw  a  great  many  fall.  Li  tlie  fii*st  of  the  onset  the  Indians 
made  an  attempt  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans,  "but  were  chai-ged  on 
r/ith  spirit  and  success  by  Lieut.  Col.  Mills's  conunand,  and  driven  into  a  thi<;k 
oak  scrub,  who  then  dismounting  and  charging  on  tliem,  drove  through  this  into 
tlie  border  of  the  hommock,  when  the  artillery  played  upon  thcTU  with  consid- 
erable elTect ;  after  this  they  retired  to  the  right,  and  attempted  to  turn  fhat 
wing,  but  a  charge  from  Capt.  Walker  and  Lieut.  Kruten's  command  Irove 
them  within  the  range  of  the  artillery  again,  which  opened  upon  them  witl 
40* 
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gi-eat  effect"  Tliey  made  several  desperate  attempts  to  maiiitaiu  their  posi 
tiou,  and  charged  twice  on  the  aitillery,  but  were  beaten  off'  at  all  points,  aud 
began  a  retreat.  They  were  pursued  a  mile  and  a  half  into  a  dense  hom- 
iriock,  and  then  abandoned.  Thus  ended  the  battle  of  San  Felasco  Honi- 
niock,  as  it  was  called.  The  Indians  wei-e  reckoned  at  300  men.  Several  of 
the  ofticei-s  under  Col.  Wai-ren  were  highly  connnended  lor  their  bravery  and 
good  conduct,  in  his  official  account  of  the  battle;  especially  Adj.  Gilleland, 
Capt.  D.  D.  Tompkins  of  the  artiller)',  Capts.  Beekmau,  Walker,  and  Ward, 
Lieuts.  Jiruten  and  tlindly. 

About  this  time,  the  distinguished  Creek  chiefs,  Paddy  Carr  and  Jim  Boy, 
arrive  in  Florida,  with  950  of  tlieir  warriors,  to  assist  in  subduing  tlie  Semi- 
iioles. 

On  or  before  the  28  Septemlier,  about  50  Indians,  supposed  to  be  Creeks, 
attacked  a  house,  near  Orange  Pond,  and  killed  a  Mr.  Uptegrove  and  his  wife. 
She  at  first  escajjcd  from  the  house,  but  they  pursued  her,  overtook  and  killed 
her.  A  Mr.  Hunter,  living  ui  the  same  house,  escaped  to  a  jjond,  and  by 
bur}'ing  himself  almost  entirely  in  water  for  24  hours,  they  supposed  lum  to 
be  drowned ;  by  which  aitifice  he  preser\'ed  his  lite. 

The  next  day,  namely,  September  29th,  Col.  Lane  landed  at  Tampa,  with  a 
force  of  whites  and  friendly  Indians,  from  Apiilachicola.  Hearing  that  tlie 
Indians  were  committing  depredations  in  the  neighborhood,  he  miu-ched  im- 
mediately, with  12  mounted  men  and  100  Indians,  to  beat  up  their  quarters. 
A  rapid  march  of  12  miles  brought  them  to  Indian  River,  where  they  discov- 
ered the  enemy  on  the  opposite  side.  The  friendly  Creeks  had  not  come  up, 
aud  though  there  were  near  200  Indians  to  oppose  them,  jet  they  engaged 
them,  and  for  15  miimtes  the  skirmish  was  sharp  and  obstinate.  The  Creeks, 
under  Maj.  Watson,  now  arrived,  and  tlie  Seminoles  began  to  relax ;  they, 
however,  maintained  then*  order  lor  a  mile  and  a  lialfj  when  they  separated 
aud  fled  in  evei7  direction,  and  night  ended  the  pursuit  This  battle  was  on 
the  30  of  September,  after  which  the  colonel  returned  with  his  command  to 
Tampa-  An  act  of  self-devotedness  occurred  ui  this  fight,  not  of  a  very  com- 
mon character  on  record :  A  Mr.  Kelly  was  standing  near  Col.  Lane,  when  he 
observed  an  Indian  taking  deliberate  aim  at  him ;  having  just  discharged  his 
own  gun,  he  saw  no  chance  of  sa\nng  the  life  of  his  commander,  but  by  re- 
ceiving the  ball  himself,  which  he  did  by  instantly  throwing  himself  betsveen 
him  and  the  Indian.  Kelly  received  the  ball  and  fell ;  happily  he  was  not 
moi-tally  wounded. 

On  the  10  of  October,  Col.  Lane  set  out  on  another  expedition  from  Tam- 
pa ,  and,  on  the  14th,  alter  a  march  of  50  or  60  miles,  he  came  in  full  view  of 
Oloklikana,  or  Spotted  Lake,  which  stretched  off"  to  the  north  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  dotted  here  and  there  with  beautifully-wooded  islands. 
Here  tliey  fell  upon  a  fresh  trail,  and  soon  after  a  village,  but  it  was  aban- 
doned. In  another  direction  their  trail  led  them  to  a  lord,  200  yards  over, 
which  they  passed  by  wading  and  swimming, — ha\nng  lelt  their  hoi-ses  be- 
hind,— beyond  which  they  came  to  extensive  cornfields,  some  cattle  and 
ponies,  and  a  village ;  but  no  Indians  yet  Passing  tlie  village,  the  trail  led 
to  a  marsh,  near  a  mile  in  extent,  covered  with  soil  mud  and  water ;  but  it 
was  no  barrier  to  the  Creeks,  and  they  dashed  into  it  at  once,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  whites.  They  were  often  waist  high  in  mud,  fi-om  which  hav- 
ing extricated  themselves,  found  they  had  reached  a  fine  island,  and  the  trail 
still  continuing  southerly.  Here  were  a  village,  domestic  animals  and  uten- 
sils, aud  the  scalps  of  several  white  people.  Not  far  from  hence  they  came 
to  another  village,  which,  with  the  former,  contained  above  a  hundred  houses. 
Another  half  mile  brought  them  to  the  shore  of  a  pond,  skirted  with  a  thick 
scrub,  of  near  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  extent  Here  the  Seminoles  had 
made  a  stand,  and  began  the  attack  by  a  volley  of  rifle-balls.  A  fight,  now 
begun,  was  kept  uj)  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  a  charge  from  the  Creeks 
put  them  to  flight,  and  they  were  soon  covered  by  a  hommock,  and  were 
followed  no  farther.  I3ut  one  of  the  whites  was  wounded,  and  whether  any 
•f  the  Creeks  were  killed  or  womided,  we  are  not  told  by  their  white  as- 
gt>ciates.  Of  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  they  of  course  knew  nothing,  which 
no  doubt  amounted  to  the  same.    The  whites  destroyed  about  a  hiiudred 
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cattle  and  hogs,  and  t)iey  returned  to  Fort  Drane,  with  about  400  more,  on 
the  l!)tli. 

With  this  expedition  terminated  the  career  of  an  active  and  valuable  offi- 
cer. Col.  Lane  complained  some  oi'a  brain  lever,  and  being  left  alone  in  the 
tent  of  Capt,  Gotf  lor  a  few  minutes,  was  found  by  him,  on  his  return,  expir- 
ing on  his  own  sword.  It  was  supjmsed  he  liad  lallen  on  it  accidentally,  in 
a  lit  of  dizziness;  or  tliat  in  a  moment  of  intellectual  al>erration,  arising  from 
the  nature  of  his  illness,  he  had  been  his  own  executioner.  Tliis  occurred 
on  the  2Gth,  and  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  tlie  whole  army. 

A  i'ew  days  previous  to  this,  Gov.  Call  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  v^ar,  5r.» 
forming  hin)  that  he  had  taken  the  general  command  in  Florida,  and  tlut 
Gen.  Jesup  had,  "with  great  magnanimity,"  declined  it;  but  that  he  had  pro- 
posed to  sei'\'e  under  him  as  a  volunteer  Some  entertained  high  expecta- 
tions at  the  [)resent  prospect,  and  others  ex)»ressed  no  liivorable  opinion  of 
the  result  of  Gov.  Call's  assumjjtion.  Both  were  common  gratuities;  and  it 
would  have  been  singular,  indeed,  if  neither  had  eventuated  in  liivor  of  tlie 
prophet. 

On  the  28th,  Gov.  Call  commenced  active  o])erations.  He  marched  from 
tlie  Suanee,  at  Old  Town,  with  1,;375  men,  in  high  hopes  of  8j)eedily  ])utting 
an  end  to  the  war.  The  route  to  Fort  Drane  was  taken,  on  which  seven  In- 
dians were  killed.  Whether  they  were  warriors,  old  men,  women,  or  chil- 
dren, no  mention  is  made.  They  reached  Fort  Drane,  October  1st,  where  tlie 
fires  of  the  Indians  were  still  burning.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  faithful  s])y, 
Osceola  and  his  Mikasaukies  would  have  fallen  into  Gov.  Call's  hands.  Here 
ne  waited  until  the  evening  of  the  6th,  to  be  Joined  by  Maj.  Pierce,  who  was 
to  sujjply  him  with  ])rovisions ;  whicli  he  eiiected  with  no  ordinairy  eflbrts, 
having  marched  GO  miles  in  two  days,  viz.,  fi-om  Black  Creek. 

With  a  sup|)ly  of  8  days'  rations,  a  move  was  made  for  the  "Cove  of  the 
Ouithlacoochee."  On  the  way  they  fell  in  with  an  encampment  of  Mikasau- 
kies, "killed  13  men,  who  did  not  fire  a  shot,  took  4  women  prisoners,  and  8 
children."  From  the.se  they  learned  that  tlie  Negro  Town  was  but  3  miles 
above  them.  Col.  Gill  was  despatched  thence  with  300  Tennessee  volun- 
teers, on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  but  could  not  reach  the  town  from  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  creek  before  it.  He  accordingly  returned  with  loss 
Iiaving  had  3  men  killed,  and  7  wounded.  Anion"  tlie  former  was  Indian 
Billy,  an  interpreter,  in  much  esteem  by  the  whites,  lie  was  brother-in-law  of 
Charles  Emathla,  of  whose  tragic  death  we  have  before  given  an  account 

The  main  body  marched  to  the  river,  which  was  so  overflowed  that  its  width 
was  250  yards,  and  could  not  be  crossed.  The  Indians  api)eared  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  and  fired  upon  them,  wounding  Maj.  Gordon,  though  slightly. 
Here  the  expedition  was  at  an  end ;  the  army  being  obliged  to  retreat  to  Fort 
Drane  for  siijiplies.  At  Gen.  Gaines's  battle-ground  they  fell  in  with  CoL 
Lane,  as  he  was  returning  from  his  expedition,  just  recorded. 

Little  seems  to  iiave  been  done,  or  attemjited,  after  this,  until  about  the 
middle  of  November.  On  the  lltli  of  that  month,  the  army,  consisting  of 
2,100  men,  marched  once  more  from  Fort  Drane  for  the  Ouithlacoochee.  At 
this  time  the  river  was  220  yards  wide  ;  yet  it  was  passed  on  the  13th,  though 
at  great  peril,  four  of  the  regulars  being  drowned  in  the  way.  The  anriy  had 
now  arrived  at  the  "  Cove,"  where  Indians  were  exjiected  to  be  found  ;  but 
none  were  visible,  and  it  appeared  that  the  place  had  been  some  time  aban- 
doned; yet  trails  were  discovered,  leading  into  Ochlawaha  and  the  Wahoo 
Swamp.  The  left  division,  under  Gen.  Armstrong,  met  with  no  opposition  m 
crossing  the  creek  to  the  Negro  Town.  It  was  crossed  by  Col.  Trawsdale's 
regiment.  Instead  of  one  town,  they  found  two,  and  burnt  them  both.  Here 
tliey  found  an  old  negro,  who  told  them  tlie  Indians  had  gone  to  the  Wahoo 
Swamp.  He  sjiid,  also,  that  when  the  Tennessee*  volunteers  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  place  the  previous  month,  they  killed  46  Indians.  This  was  no 
doubt  said  to  flatter  their  vanity,  for  we  have  no  account  that  half  that  number 
of  gtms  were  fired  at  that  time. 

Gen.  Call  now  made  dispositions  to  pui-sue  the  Seminoles,  with  certainty 
of  success.  Col.  Pierce,  with  250  regulars,  the  Creek  Indian  right,  and  Col. 
Warren's  mounted  men,  were  to  pass  out  of  the  Cove  by  the  only  pracf;  "able 
outlet  in  that  direction,  and,  after  exploring  the  country  soutli  and  west  jf  th« 
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nver,  to  reunite  witd  the  inaJn  army,  about  the  19th  or  20tli,  v^it  Dade's  bat- 
tle-jrroiiiid  ;  the  general,  nieanwliile,  to  inm'cli  by  the  river  in  tlie  direction 
of  the  Wahoo,  with  tlie  Tennessee  brigade,  two  companies  of  artillery,  and 
the  Florida  foot.  IJoth  divisions  marciied  on  the  Kith.  On  the  17tli,  about 
noon,  a  large  j)arty  ol"the  enemy  was  discovered  by  the  main  body,  encamped 
near  a  hommock.  Col,  Bradford,  w  itli  the  1st  regiment  of  Tennessee  volun- 
teers, was  immediately  tietached  to  attack  them. 

Altliough  the  Indians  were  surprised,  they  made  good  tlieir  retreat  to  the 
hammock,  and  waited  the  approach  of  the  troops,  wlio,  when  dismounting, 
received  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  They  immediately  retuj-ned  it ;  but  the  Li- 
dians  stood  their  gmimd  until  a  charge  was  made,  which,  as  usual,  put  them 
to  flight.  They  left  20  of  tlieir  dead,  and  all  tlieir  baggage,  on  the  groimd ; 
and,  from  traces  of  blood,  a  far  greater  number  were  siipi)Osed  to  have  been 
carried  ofil  Tlie  number  of  Indians  engaged  were  said  to  amount  to  about 
200.  The  whites  had  two  killed,  and  10  or  12  wounded,  which,  after  being 
taken  care  of)  the  ai-my  retreated  four  miles  to  a  favorable  site,  and  en- 
cam  pefL 

On  the  18tli,  the  general,  having  left  his  baggage-train  under  a  strong 
guard,  marclietl  again,  with  550  Tennesseeans,  chiefly  foot,  to  the  Wafioo 
Swamp.  At  about  3  miles  from  their  camp,  they  fell  upon  a  large  Indian 
trail,  which  led  tlirough  two  dense  Iiommocks,  and  over  two  creeks,  into  a 
large  field,  surrouniled  on  three  sides  by  hommocks.  The  enemy  were  re- 
treating to  gain  securer  positions  whence  to  begin  the  attack,  leaving  their 
houses  in  flames ;  at  length,  making  a  stand,  the  w  bites  immediately  formed 
their  line  of  attack.  The  foot,  under  Col.  Trawsdale,  were  formed  in  open 
order  to  charge  into  the  hommock,  while  the  horsemen,  to  the  right  and  left, 
were  thrown  back  to  protect  the  flank,  and  to  act  as  a  cor])s  of  reserve.  The 
columns  had  not  received  the  word  to  advance,  when  a  tremendous  fire  was 
opened  upon  them,  along  their  whole  front,  from  a  hommock-  They  began 
slowly  to  advance,  exchanging  shots  at  short  intervals.  The  order  being 
given  to  charge,  it  was  obeyed  with  imf)etuosity ;  but  the  Indians  tlid  not 
break  and  fly  as  in  times  past;  they  stood  and  fought  hand  to  hand,  exchan- 
ging life  for  life, — while  at  the  same  time  their  wings  attacked  both  flanks  of 
the  army,  and  a  small  body  of  alKJut  50  fell  Iwldly  on  its  rear.  The  battle 
}iad  raged  nearly  half  an  hour,  when  a  general  charge  broke  and  disj)erse«l 
them  in  every  direction,  leaving  25  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field  ;  while 
the  whites  bad  but  three  killed  and  18  wounded.  600  Seminoles  were  said 
to  have  been  engaged  in  this  battle.  The  hour  being  late,  and  the  men  much 
exliausted,  the  army  retreated  to  its  appointed  place  for  tlie  meeting  of  Col. 
Pierce,  near  Dade's  Iwttle-gi'ound. 

On  the  21st,  the  army  marched,  in  three  columns,  into  the  swamp,  the 
Teimesseeans  and  regulars,  and  Col.  Warren's  mounted  men  on  the  right, 
the  centre  under  Col.  Pierce,  and  the  Creek  regiment  on  the  left.  When 
they  came  to  the  battle-groimd  of  the  18th,  they  found  it  in  possession  of  the 
Indians.  As  the  Tennesseeans  and  regulars  advanced,  a  heavy  fire  was 
o|)ened  upon  them,  and  they  did  not  answer  it  until  they  got  into  the  midst 
of  the  Indians;  then  charging  them,  they  gave  way  and  retreated.     • 

As  soon  as  the  direction  of  their  retreat  was  ol>served  by  a  jmity  in  reserve, 
Col.  Pierce,  with  his  division,  and  the  Creek  Indians,  were  ordered  to  ]»ui-sue ; 
and  soon  after.  Col.  Trawsdale  with  his  regiment,  and  Col.  Warren  with  the 
Fl<»rida  horsemen,  were  sent  to  support  them.  Unfortunately,  the  greater 
part  of  tlie  regulai-s  and  Tennesseeans,  by  taking  a  trail  to  the* right,  became 
involved  in  an  almost  impassable  morass,  where  no  horse  could  move,  and 
where  the  men  were  obliged  to  wade  waist-deep  in  mud  and  water.  A  small 
ninnl>er  of  Creek  warrioi-s  on  the  left,  led  by  Col.  Brown,  taking  a  better  path, 
followed  closely  upon  the  eliemy,  and  found  them  strongly  posted  in  a  cypress 
swamp.  The  Creeks  charged  tliem  with  great  spirit,  and  their  gallant  leader, 
Major  JVIomac,  was  killed,  as  also  were  several  other  Creek  waiTiors.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  this  party  wotild  be  oveq)owered,  and  the  struggle 
wjis  momentarily  becoming  more  and  more  «lesperate,  when  two  companies 
of  Florida  militia  under  Caj)t-  Groves  and  Lieut  Myrick,  three  companies  of 
BTtillerj'  under  Maj.  Gard^.er,  Capts.  Tompkins,  Porter,  and  Lee,  and  CoL 
Waire  with  his  inoimted  men,  coming  successively  into  action,  enabled  tlia 
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Creeks  to  maintain  tlieir  ground.  Still  the  fight  was  animated ;  and  it  waa 
not  until  nearly  all  tlie  force  of  the  whites  was  brought  to  bear  on  this  point, 
that  the  Indians  could  be  dislodgeil.  Then  it  would  seem  they  retired  more 
to  give  their  adversary  a  chance  to  retreat,  than  because  they  were  beaten 
themselves.  Thus  ended  the  second  battle  of  the  Wahoo  Swamp,  in  which 
25  of  Gen.  Call's  army  were  killed  and  wounded,  nine  being  of  the  ibrmer 
number.  The  Indians  lell  10  on  the  field;  but  the  whites  said  they  lost  "50 
at  least." 

Tiie  anny  having  consumed  all  their  provisions,  and  being  very  severely 
handled,  was  glad  to  make  the  best  of  its  way  out  of  this  hostile  region ;  it 
accordingly  returned  to  its  late  encampment  at  10  o'clock  at  iiiglit,  and  the 
next  day  marched  for  Volusia. 

Where  Gen.  Jesup  was,  or  what  service  he  was  rendering  at  this  period, 
and  for  some  time  previous,  I  am  uninformed;  button  the  24  November,  he 
arrived  at  Volusia,  with  400  mounted  Alabama  volunteers.  He  came  late 
from  Tampa,  and  on  the  way  had  taken  83  negroes,  the  former  property  of 
Col.  Rees,  of  Spring  Garden,  whence  they  had  been  carried  ofi"  by  tlie  Semi- 
noles.  Here  Gen.  Jesuj)  received  orders  from  the  secretary  of  war,  again  to 
resume  the  command  of  the  army  of  Florida.  Gov.  Call  had  pretty  confi- 
dently asserted  that,  in  the  campaign  now  just  concluded,  he  should  be  able 
to  finish  the  war ;  but  he  had  only  showed  the  Seminoles  that  some  of  his 
men  could  fight  as  well  as  Indians,  and  that  others  could  turn  their  backs 
with  equal  dexterity.  On  the  whole,  if  the  Indians  liad  been  one  to  a  thou- 
sand against  the  Americans,  it  would  be  no  very  difficult  question  to  settle, 
which  would  be  sent  beyond  the  Mississipjji.  When,  in  October,  the  Creek 
deputation  visited  them,  to  persuade  them  to  submit  to  terms,  Oscbola  as- 
sured them  with  firmness,  that  "  the  Seminoles  would  never  yield — never,  he 
said  ;  the  land  is  ours ;  we  will  fight  and  die  upon  it."  The  Chief  Harjo  was 
at  the  head  of  the  peace  deputation  of  Creeks,  and  he  found  Osceola  in  a  great 
swamp,  on  the  Ouithlacoochee,  having  then  with  him  about  3,500  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  blows  which  Osceola  had  had  in  the  Wahoo 
Swamp,  it  yet  remained  the  Narraganset  of  Florida ;  and  such  were  tlie  ac- 
counts from  thence,  that  Gen.  Jesup  determined  to  proceed  there  with  a 
large  force.  Accordingly,  with  ten  days'  provision,  he  niarched  on  the  12 
of  December  for  that  point ;  but,  on  reaching  it,  no  Indians  were  found.  On 
the  17th,  he  marched  for  Tampa,  taking  the  course  of  the  Ouithlacoochee  iu 
his  route  ;  and  Col.  Foster  pursued  a  parallel  coui-se  on  the  otlier  side  of  tlie 
same  river ;  a  single  Indian  was  the  result  of  all  this  business ;  yet  no  blame 
can  be  attached  to  those  who  performed  it,  for  what  can  men  do  where  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  ?  Something  like  calculation  can  be  jnade  in  marcliing 
against  men  in  a  fort  or  city;  but  where  it  is  known  that  a  people  remove 
their  cities  and  forts  as  easy  as  themselves,  (juite  a  different  calculation  is 
required.  Caesar  never  fought  Indians,  or  he  would  have  reversed  his  cel« 
brated  saying,  "  'Tis  easier  to  foil  than  find  them." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

EVENTS    OF    THE    WAR   DURING   THE    TEAR   1837. 

Exvedition  to  Mnpop/ca — Osuchee  killed — Jesup  parleys  with  the  chiefs — Col.  Hen 
derson's  Expedition — Battle  of  Lake  Monroe — Treaty  of  Fort  Dade — Unob- 
served— Osceola  at  Fort  Mellon — Numbers  of  the  Seminoles — Sudden  abduction  of 
emigrants — Jesup  requests  to  be  relieved  from  command — Western  Indrans  applied 
to — Gen.  Hernandez's  Expedition — Capture  of  King  Philip — Surprise  of  thi 
lichees — Surrender  of  chiefs — Mediation  of  Ross — Capture  of  Osceola  and  others — 
View  of  the  affair— VfiLV  Cat's  escape — Battle  of  Okechobee. 

With  this  chapter  we  begin  the  events  of  the  year  1837.     On  the  22  of 
Januaiy,  Gen.  Jesup  put  the  main  body  of  the  army  in  motion,  with  the  view 
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of  attacking  another  strong-hold  of  the  Lidians.  which  he  had  learned  was 
upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Okiawaha.  The  next  day  he  detaclied  Lieut 
Col.  CawLfield  with  his  mounted  battalion  of  Alabama  volunteers,  Capt.  Har- 
ris's company  of  marines,  and  31aj.  Morris's  Indian  warriors,  with  his  own  aid, 
Lieut.  Chambers,  to  attack  Osuchee,  commonly  called  the  Chief  Cooper^ 
whose  rendezvous  was  then  on  the  borders  of  Ahapopka  Lake.  Osuchee 
was  surprised,  and,  witii  3  of  his  wamors,  killed  ;  nii>e  women  and  children, 
and  8  negroes  taken.  The  whites  lost  one  Lulian,  who  was  mortally  wound- 
ed. From  the  captiu*ed  it  was  tliscovered  that  the  main  body  of  the  Semi 
noles  had  gone  southwartL 

Pursuit  was  immediately  made,  and,  on  the  24th,  the  army  passed  a  rugged 
range  of  mountains,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  whites,  called,  by  the  Lidians, 
Thlauhatkee,  or  White  Mountains.  On  the  27th,  the  Indians  were  discovered 
on  the  llatchee-Lustee,  in  and  about  the  "Great  Cypress  Swamp;"  and  a 
successful  charge  was  made  upon  them  by  Lieut.  Chambers,  with  Price's 
company  of  Alabama  volunteers,  by  which  25  Indians  and  negroes,  and  their 
horses  and  baggage,  were  taken.  The  captured  were  chiefly  women  and 
children.  Col.  Henderson  pursued  the  fugitive  warriors  into  a  swamp,  and 
acroas  the  Hatchee-Lustee  River,  and  thence  into  a  more  extensive  swjunp, 
where  they  could  not  he  pursued  without  great  difficulty  and  more  men. 
Meanwhile,  a  messenger  h.id  been  sent  to  the  general,  but  he  was  killed  in  the 
way;  and  it  was  not  till  another  had  been  sent,  that  he  was  informed  how 
matters  were  progressing  with  Col.  Henderson. 

Gen.  Jesup  sent  a  prisoner  to  Jumper,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  endeav- 
ovinc  to  get  a  parley,  while  he  moved  on  and  took  a  position  at  Lake  Toho- 
pikiilega,  within  a  few  miles  of  where  it  is  approached  by  the  Cjpress  Swamp. 
Heie  he  took  some  hundred  head  of  cattle.  The  prisoner  sent  out  to  Jumper, 
returned  the  next  day,  bringing  favorable  talks  from  Alligator  and  Abraham  ; 
and  two  days  after,  January  31st,  Abraham  visited  the  general  in  his  camp ; 
immediately  after,  he  returned  to  the  Indians,  and  on  the  3  February,  brought 
along  with  him  Jumper  and  Alligator,  with  two  sub-chiefs,  one  a  nephew  of 
Micanopy.  These  chiefs  agreed  to  meet  tlie  general  at  Fort  Dade,  with  other 
chiefs,  on  the  18th  following.  Jumper  and  Alligator,  it  is  said,  are  among 
the  last  of  the  descendants  of  the  Yamassees. 

To  return  to  Col.  Henderson.  On  receipt  of  his  message.  Gen.  Jesup  or- 
dered the  <lisi)Osable  force  of  Gen.  Ai-mistead's  brigade,  Maj.  Gorham's  infan- 
try, and  Tustenugge  Hajo's  Indian  warriors,  to  move  on  to  his  suppoit.  They 
socn  captured  two  Indian  women,  and  several  negroes,  in  a  pine  wood,  over 
a  hundred  ponies,  some  plunder,  and  several  fire-arms.  The  main  force  of 
the  Lidians  had  fled  ;  but  not  having  much  time  in  advance,  were  soon  over- 
taken by  Maj.  Morris  on  the  border  of  a  considerable  stream,  20  or  25  yards 
wide,  in  the  mi'lst  of  a  swamp.  The  Indians  were  in  possession  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  when  the  waiTiors  came  up,  they  were  fired  upon,  and  a  con- 
siderable skirmish  ensued.  The  creek  was  difficult  to  lord,  juid  the  Indians 
had  passed  it  by  two  trees  felled  from  the  opposite  banks.  These  afforded  a 
sure  mark  for  the  Indians'  rifles,  a  very  few  of  wliicli  could  stand  against 
many;  but  the  whites  and  their  Indian  allies,  being  much  the  more' numer- 
ous, were  able  to  extend  themselves  up  and  down  the  stream,  by  which  dis- 
})lay  the  Indians  were  exposed  to  a  cross  fire,  and  soon  began  to  abandon 
their  position.  The  order  being  now  given  to  cross  the  creek,  Capt.  Morris 
(major  of  the  1st  Indian  battalion)  was  the  first  to  advarice  on  the  log,  fol- 
lowed by  Lieuts.  Seai-le  and  Chambers,  and  Capt.  Harris  ;  Lieut.  Lee  swim- 
ming over  at  the  same  time.  These  officers  led  the  van  throughout  this  ex- 
pedition, and  are  mentioned  with  high  enconMums  on  their  conduct.  Havmg 
all  crossed  the  creek,  the  Indians  made  several  stands  against  them,  but  were 
forced  to  fly  after  a  few  fires.  They  were  followed  lor  a  mile  or  two,  and 
then  the  j)ursuit  was  given  up ;  tlie  detach:nents  returning  late  at  night  to  the 
camp  of  the  main  army.  The  result  of  this  affair  was  the  capture  of  28  ne- 
groes, and  Indian  women  and  children.  How  many  warriors  were  killed,  no 
certain  information  could  be  given  ;  but  some  two  or  three  they  saw,  lying 
dead,  as  they  marched  along.  Of  the  whites,  one  was  killed  at  the  passage 
of  the  creek  in  the  swamp,  and  three  wounded;  and  in  the  pursuit  anotlief 
was  killed.     Thus  ended  the  affau's  of  one  day,  namely,  January  tlie  27 th. 
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The  next  jifiair  of  importance,  which  transpired  in  Florida,  was  tlie  battle 
of  I^ke  Monroe.  Brevet  Col.  A.  C.  W.  Fanning  had  been  stationed  at  that 
place,  and  his  camp  there  bore  the  name  of  the  lake.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  8  February,  1837,  about  300  Seminoles  connnenced  tiring  upon  Col. 
Fanning's  canip  with  great  spirit.  Their  right  rested  on  the  hike  above  the 
fort ;  their  lelt  on  the  shore  below,  and  another  line  extended  around  their 
front.  They  were  taken  rather  by  surprise,  maiiy  of  whom,  being  new  recruits, 
scarcely  knew  what  they  were  about ;  but  after  wasting  a  good  share  of  theii 
anununition,  being  bent  on  making  a  noise  by  some  means,  they  were  got  un- 
der some  sort  of  regular  modus  operandi,  and  the  action  became  sharp.  Meaii- 
wliile,  Lieut.  Thomas  received  orders  to  man  a  steamboat,  lying  in  the  lake 
under  cover  of  the  fort,  and  to  serve  a  six-pounder,  which  was  on  board  of 
her,  upon  the  right  of  the  Indians.  This  he  was  enabled  to  effect,  and  they 
were  immediately  driven  from  that  position ;  but  they  hung  upon  the  right 
and  front  for  near  three  hours,  before  they  would  give  up  the  contest.  I'ho 
brave  Capt.  Mellon  was  killed  near  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  and  15  othera 
were  wounded,  some  mortally.  Paddy  Carr  was  here  with  his  Creeks,  and 
was  among  the  foremost  in  all  danger ;  and  Col.  Faiming  gives  the  names  of 
many  of  his  officer?  who  distinguished  theniselves. 

Thus,  oidy  ten  days  before  the  time  assigned  to  treat  with  Gen.  Jesup,  did 
the  Seminoles  give  a  demonstration  of  the  value  they  set  upon  a  peace  with 
the  whites;  but,  perha[)s,  the  party  which  attacked  Col.  Fanning  were  unac 
quainted  with  the  arrangement.  However,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Creeks,  the  general  got  a  hearing  with  Holatoochke,  nephew  of  Micanopy, 
Jumper,  Abraham,  Little  Cloud,  and  several  others,  at  Fort  Dade,  on  the 
5  March.  Micanopy  sent  as  excuse  for  his  non-appearance,  that  he^was  old 
and  uifirm.  Jumper  was  irupiired  of  I'especting  the  time  tlie  Indians  would 
be  ready  to  remove,  and  from  his  answer,  all  the  world,  if  they  had  heard  it, 
might  have  known  that  all  the  Indians  were  after,  was  to  gain  time ;  for  he 
replied,  that  they  could  not  be  ready  till  fall.  The  general  as  promptly  re- 
plied, that  "that  was  out  of  the  question,"  insinuating  also,  that  if  they  wished 
to  gain  time  by  such  a  manoeuvi'e,  they  were  mistaken.  Jumper  showed 
some  indignation  at  being  thus  suspected,  and  after  considerable  other  talk, 
the  council  was  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 

AcfMirdingly,  they  met  again  on  the  Gth,  with  augmented  numbers  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians;  among  whom  were  representatives  of  Alligator,  Coa- 
cliochee  or  Wild  Cat,  (Philip's  son,)  his  nephew,  and  Pease  Creek  John,  and 
a  treaty  was  drawn  up  and  signed.  It  purported,  that  hostilities  should 
from  that  time  cease ;  all  the  Seminoles  to  remove  immediately  beyond  the 
Mississippi ;  to  give  hostages  to  secure  its  observance  ;  all  the  hulians  to  go 
nnmediately  south  of  the  Hillsborough  ;  Micanopy  to  be  one  of  the  hostages ; 
and,  by  the  10  April,  all  were  to  be  ready  to  remove.  To  these  articles  four 
chiefs  put  their  marks,  with  GeiL  Jesup;  and  we  shall  see  how  they  were  "1»- 
served. 

To  keep  up  the  deception,  and  make  sure  of  the  promised  rations,  the  In 
dians  began  to  frequent  the  general's  camp,  as  though  in  good  earnest  fn 
fulfil  the  treaty.  By  the  26  March,  there  were  there,  or  had  been  there,  tlie 
chiefs^,  Yaholoochie,  (Cloud,)  Jumper,  Abraham,  and  Tigeitail;  and  tho 
principal  chiefs  on  the  St.  John's,  Tuskinnia  and  Emathla,  (Philip,)  had  sent 
word  that  they  would  emigrate  if  Micanopy  said  so,  and  Abiaca  (Sam  Jones) 
had  been  invited  by  Philip  to  go  to  Micanopy  to  arrange  lor  a  removal.  Abi 
aca  being  chief  of  the  Mikasaukies,  his  acquiescence  was  thought  of  no  little 
consequence.  About  this  time,  it  was  reported  that  Yaholoochie  was  com 
mander-in-chief  at  the  battle  of  the  Wahoo  Swamp,  and  that  Osceola  had 
been  deposed  for  cowardice  in  that  action.  On  the  18  March,  Micanopy 
signed  a  written  acknowledgment  of,  and  acquiescence  in,  the  treaty  of  the 
Otli ;  and  Gen.  Jesup  seemed  quite  sure  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Neverthe- 
less, about  this  time  a  circumstance  occurred  which  much  alarmed  the  In- 
dians, and  whether  feigned  or  real,  answered  the  same  end.  A  report  waa 
circulated  among  them,  that  as  soon  as  Gen.  Jesup  had  got  a  sufficient  num- 
ber into  his  power,  he  would  handcuff  and  ship  them  fbr  Arkansas.  Tims 
matters  w  4re  retarded  and  moved  slow.     And,  besides,  Philip,  chief  of  ho 
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ToJiopkolikies,  had  begun  to  show  himself  again,  and  remained  in  his  strong- 
liold  with  400  men.  Tliis  much  lessened  the  confidence  of  the  general,  and 
he  began  to  make  preparations  for  aggressions.  Murders  were  also  almost 
daily  committed  in  some  dii'ection. 

llowever,  by  tlie  1  May,  Osceola*  had  come  in  to  Fort  Mellon,  Lake  Mon- 
roe ;  and,  b\'  the  8th  of  that  month,  there  were  assembled  there,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  not  less  than  3,500  men,  women,  and  children,  to 
whom  about  1,000  rations  had  been  issued.  Many,  if  not  all  the  chiefs,  had 
liberty  to  come  and  go  as  they  pleased,  and  this  could  not  be  objected  ta ;  in 
the  firet  place,  because  they  were  to  bring  in  their  peojjle,  and  liorses  and 
cattle,  to  be  reatly  to  remove ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  had  an  atteinj)t  been 
made  to  detain  them,  all  that  could  would  have  run  away,  and  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  ever  to  have  got  them  again.  Hence,  ui  this  view  of  the 
matter, — and  we  can  take  no  otlier  of  it, — a  different  course  would  have  led  at 
once  to  a  ruin  of  what  aj)peared  to  have  been  so  well  begun  ;  whereas,  by 
that  adopted,  there  was  some  prospect  of  success.  Therefore,  it  is  plain  tliat 
those  who  condemn  Gen.  Jesup  for  his  policy,  speak  unadvisedly. 

While  the  Lidians  were  at  Fort  Mellon,  much  information  was  gathered 
from  them,  relative  to  their  numbers  and  condition.  Maj.  GJardner  said  he 
was  assured  tiiere  were  2,500  Seminoles  then  able  to  beai*  arms,  and  Col. 
Harney's  information  confirmed  that  conclusion. 

All  things  seemed  to  promise  success  to  Cten.  Jesup's  efforts,  and  he 
liecame  by  the  end  of  May  quite  confident  tiiat  the  war  was  at  an  end. 
Osceola  had  slept  in  the  tent  of  Col.  Harney,  and  great  confidence  seems  to 
liave  taken  the  place  of  mutual  distrust.  The  general  felt  quite  assured  that 
Osceola  would  be  of  great  service  in  bringing  in  his  countrymen,  and  before 
the  middle  of  May  he  had  lying  at  Tampa  24  transports  to  take  off  the 
Lidians ;  but  to  his  great  astonishment,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  June, 
lie  found  that  nearly  all  of  them  had  fled  into  dieir  own  wilds  and  fastnesses. 
And  thus  the  edifice  that  had  been  so  long  in  building  had  been  swept  away 
in  one  ifight.  Osceola  had  been  some  tune  absent,  and  had  returned  with 
200  Mikasaiikies,  and  compelled  such  as  were  not  willing  to  leave,  to  go  off 
with  him.  Micanopy  said  he  had  agreed  to  emigrate,  and  would  do  so,  and 
being  told  that  he  might  choose  between  compliance  and  death,  he  said,  "Kill 
me  here  then — kill  me  quickly,"  but  he  was  forced  upon  his  horse  and  driven 
ofT.     Jumper  had  sold  all  of  his  horses,  and  was  forced  to  march  on  foot. 

Thus  stood  the  affliirs  of  Florida  in  the  beginning  of  June,  18J^7.  The 
Indians  were  sure  of  a  truce  till  fall,  when  they  would  be  again  in  a  condition 
to  fight  wth  a  better  prospect  of  success  than  ever.  Many  of  the  forces  of 
the  whites  had  gone  home,  and  many  were  quite  as  inefficient  as  though  they 
were  tliere  also ;  as  sickness  had  begun  to  jirevail,  and  terror  and  dismay 
were  fast  spreading  in  every  direction  of  that  ill-fated  land.  The  general  had 
done  every  thing  he  could  do,  or  that  any  other  man  in  like  circumstances 
coidd  have  done,  but  that  did  not  save  him  from  slanderous  tongues ;  and  on 
the  5th  of  the  same  month  he  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  requesting  to  be 
relieved  from  the  command  in  Florida ;  but  his  request  was  not  gi-anted. 

An  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Floridn  having  reached  Wasiiington, 
the  secretary  of  war,  on  the  22d  of  July,  issued  orders  for  enlisting  the  western 
Lidians  to  fight  the  Seminoles ;  namely,  400  Shawanese,  200  Delawares  and 
100  Kikapoo.s,  which  were  soon  after  carried  into  effect;  and  in  September 
following,  there  had  arrived  in  Florida  upwards  of  1,000  southern  and  western 
Indians,  prepai'ed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  their  white  allies  -gainst  the 
Seminoles. 

The  first  affair  of  importance  in  the  fall  campaign  of  1837,  was  the  expe- 
dition to  Dunlawton,  Totnoka,  and  the  Uchees,  under  Gfen.  Hernandez.  That 
officer  was  at  F'ort  Peyton,  seven  miles  south  of  St  Augustine,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  when  fbm-  negroes,  which  bad  belonged  to  Major  Heriot,  came 
in  and  delivered  tliemselves  up,  and  informed  that  many  Lidiatis  were  en- 
gaged south  of  Tomoka,  and  east  of  the  St.  John's,  preparing  coonti,  (zamia  ) 
Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  an  expedition  in  that  direction,  and 

*  Some  wrote  Os-sin-yah-holo,  others  Assinyoliola,  but  Osceola  has  obtained. 
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a  force  marched  from  thence  on  the  7th,  mu  er  Lient.  Peyton^  who  volun- 
teered to  take  the  leufl  on  this  occasion.  It  consisted  of  170  men,  and  liie 
same  evening  they  readied  Buiow's,  3:3  miles  Irom  Fort  Peyton.  Here,  on 
tlie  8th,  at  daylight,  lour  other  negroes  gave  themselves  up,  who  had  helonged 
to  the  same  master,  and  at  llie  same  time  there  came  along  with  them  au 
Indian  negro,  named  John,  a  slave  of  King  Pliilip,  who  had  run  away,  oJi 
account  of  an  attachment  to  his  master's  squaw.  He  was  made  to  act  as  a 
guide.  Spies  were  sent  out,  who  soon  returned  with  the  information  that 
there  was  au  encampment  of  Indians  at  Duidawton.  This  it  was  determined 
to  beat  up,  and  Lieuts.  Peyton  and  Whitclienst  were  detached  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  at  midnight  they  fell  upon  them  with  com|)Iete  success;  capturing 
the  whole  party,  exce|)t  a  son  of  Philip,  a  lad  of  18,  who  made  his  escape. 
Mone  were  killed  or  wounded  on  either  side.  The  whites  were  much  elated 
at  this  capture,  having  Ibimd  that  they  had  taken  the  arch  King  Philip, — who 
had  laid  waste  this  part  of  the  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  war, — Tomoka 
John,  and  several  others,  women  and  children. 

On  examining  Tomoka  John,  the  general  learned  that  at  about  10  mile,^ 
from  thetice  was  a  company  of  some  8  or  10  Uchees,  under  Uchee  Billy,  and 
I'hilip  confirmed  his  statement.  It  was  resolved,  without  loss  of  time,  to  sur- 
jtrise  this  encampment  also.  Accordingly,  40  men  marched  out,  with  John 
for  a  guitle,  and  here  also  the  surprise  was  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  who  escaped  under  cover  of  night.  But  they  did  not  find  tli« 
Uchees  entirely  unpie[)ared,  and  in  their  resistance  they  mortally  wounded 
Lieut.  M'Neill,  a  promising  young  ofiicer.  Two  Indians  were  killed,  three 
wounded,  and  10  captured.  Among  the  latter  was  Uchee  Billy,  whose  cap- 
ture was  viewed  of  no  small  consequence.  In  all  5  chiefs  were  cn^itured 
din-ing  the  expedition,  making  a  total  of  94  Indians  and  negroes. 

Before  the  month  expired,  a  son  of  Philip  (])robably  he  who  esciped  at 
Duidawton)  came  with  four  others  to  St.  Augustine,  with  a  flag;  hit  they 
were  no  sooner  come  than  Gen.  Hernandez  ordered  thorn  into  confii  emunt. 
We  have  no  otiier  particulars,  and  whether  the  general  had  good  reai  ons  for 
such  a  step,  take  not  upon  us  to  say.  It  a])pears  that  the  whites  in  getioral 
were  determined  to  have  the  Indians,  some  how  or  other,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  an  earnest  of  what  was  aflerwards  enacted,  John  Mix,  or  llext, 
^Tuckebatche  Hajo,)  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  in  an  encounter 
near  a  year  ago,  came  into  Fort  King  on  the  3d  of  August,  and  on  the  7tli 
there  arrived  at  Black  Creek,  Coahajo,  Yahajo,  (brother-in-law  of  Osceola,) 
and  Honese  Tustunnnggee,  These  captures  and  surrenders  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  the  people,  and  they  again  counted  on  a  total  emigration  in 
a  short  time. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  as  Lieut.  T.  B.  Adams  was  escorting  an  ex])Tef-8 
from  Tampa  to  Fort  Foster,  he  f-ll  in  with  and  took  three  Indians,  One  was 
a  prominent  chief  of  Pease  Creek,  named  Holachta-Mlco-chee,  Hac-te-hal- 
chee,  a  sub-chief,  and  one  warrior. 

At  tlie  same  time  was  prepared  at  Washington  a  very  sensible  talk,  by  the 
chief  of  the  Cherokees,  John  Ross,  which  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Semino  es ; 
in  which  he  ardently  expressed  himself  for  their  welfare,  and  strongly  urgetl 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  settlement  with  the  whites,  and  the 
inter  impracticability  of  continuing  in  war,  with  the  least  prospect  ©f  success. 
This  Mr.  Ross  undertook,  by  the  consent  and  with  the  advice  of  President 
Jackson,  and  four  trusty  Cherokees  were  soon  afler  despatched'  with  ft  to 
Florida.  It  was  addressed  to  Micanopy,  Philip,  Coacoochee,  (Wild  Cat,) 
Osceola,  and  other  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  signed  KOOWESKOOWE, 
alias  John  Ross,  and  a  commendatory  article,  by  seven  of  his  head  men. 

This  deputation  met  the  Semiuoles  in  their  country,  and  held  a  talk  with 
Sam  Jones,  at  the  head  of  300  Mikasaukies,  Nothing  seems  to  have  been 
finally  settled,  but  Abiaca  (Jones)  said  he  would  treat  with  the  whites  if  they 
would  not  use  him  ill.  However,  before  this  negotiation  began,  the  Semi- 
nolos  had  met  with  the  saddest  blow  of  any,  before  or  since ;  eight  more  of 
their  principal  men  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Gen,  Jcsup,  among  wl-"* 
was  Osceola  himself.     This  came  about  as  follows: — 

About  the  18  October,  Osceola  sent  a  message  to  Fort  Peyton^  Jut  . 
41  2F 
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wished  to  have  a  talk  with  Gen  Hernandez,  and  stated  that  he  was  but  a  few 
miles  from  there.  He  had  not  ^veu  ventured  thus  far,  had  nottlie  snare  been 
laid  by  tlie  commander-in-chief  of  the  whites,  wlio,  It  must  ever  liereafter 
l>e  allowed,  displayed  as  much  of  tlie  Indian  in  the  matter,  as  Coacoochee  iiad 
done  before,  in  tlie  abduction  of  old  Micanopy  and  others,  when  the  general 
had  them  nearly  ready  lor  Arkansas.  For  this  act  of  Coacoochee,  the  gen- 
eral had  determined  to  be  revenged  ;  and  he  declared,  "  if  he  (Coacoochee) 
had  been  a  white  man,  he  would  have  executed  him  the  moment  he  came 
into  his  hands."  Now  we  have  seen  tliat  he  did,  some  time  before  this,  lali 
into  his,  or  Gen.  Hernandez's  hands.  He  was  the  one  sent  out,  or,  as  the 
general  sa;  s,  allowed  to  go  out,  at  the  request  of  old  Philip,  his  lather.  He  it 
was  that  brought  about  this  overture  of  Osceola,  v.hich  proved  so  liital  to  him, 
as  in  the  sequel  will  be  seen. 

The  Indians,  having  come  as  near  Fort  Peyton  as  they  dared,  sent  word  for 
Gen.  Jesup  to  come  out  and  talk  with  them ;  he  returned  them  no  answer, 
but  ordered  LieuL  Peyton  to  get  them  into  the  fort  if  he  could,  and  then  to 
seize  tliem.  But  in  this  he  could  not  succeetl,  and  Gen.  Hernandez  was  sent 
out  with  200  men,  and  commenced  a  parley  with  them.  Gen.  Jesup  re- 
mained in  the  vicinitj'  of  Fort  Peyton,  and  ordered  the  lieutenant  of  the  fort 
to  proceed  to  the  treaty-ground,  to  learn  whether  the  Indians  "answered  Gen. 
Hernandez's  questions  satisfactorily  or  not."  He  soon  returned,  and  rejjoited 
that  the  answers  were  "evasive  and  unsatisfactory;"  whereupon  he  ordered 
Maj.  Ashby  to  capture  them,  which,  with  the  aid  of  Heniajidez,  was  done, 
without  tlie  discharge  of  a  gun  on  eitlier  side.  Seventy-five  Lidians  were,  by 
this  manoeuvre,  taken  witli  loaded  rifles  in  their  hands,  disanned,  and  con- 
fined in  the  fort;  and  thus  ended  tlus  "brilliant"  afiair,  which  took  place  ou 
the  21  October,  1837. 

The  names  of  the  princiiml  chiefs  "grabbed"  in  this  "haul,"  were,  as  the 
interpreters  gave  them,  Yoso-ya-hola  (Osceola,)  Coahajo  (Alligator,)  Pow- 
AS-HAJO,  John  Cavallo,  who  had  been  a  hostage  with  Gen.  Jesup,  No-co- 
so-siA-HOLA,  Emathla-Chamv,  Co-hi-lo-lue-hajo  (Doctor,)  and  Hasto:to- 

MICO. 

Severe  animadversions  have  been  indidged  in,  upon  the  conduct  of  Gen. 
Jesup,  in  thus  seizing  Osceola  and  Iiis  conii)anions.  We  have  not  time  lior 
ppace  for  an  exanunation  of  what  has  and  may  be  urged  lor  and  against  the 
mejisure.  We  have  followed  the  general's  own  account  of  the  aftair,  and 
must  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  upon  its  justness.  One  re- 
mark, however,  may  not  be  uninqwrtant,  as  it  may  assist  in  a  just  decision  of 
the  question.  The  general  has  said,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Indians  had  gro.ss- 
ly  deceived  him  on  a  former  occasion,  he  would  use  any  means  to  get  the 
chief  actoi*s  in  that  deception  into  his  hands ;  and  we  have  seen  hoio  the  mat- 
ter was  managed  to  effect  that  object-  Now,  when  Iiidians  fight  Indians, 
whatever  a«lvantage  is  gained  by  circumvention,  of  one  juu'ty  over  another, 
is  just,  according  to  the  laws  which  govern  their  modes  of  warfare  ;  but  it  ia 
a  rai'e  circumstance  that  a  party  is  attacked  when  coming  to  another  witli 
the  offer  of  peace.  We  are  now  considering  the  whites  on  equal  footing  with 
the  Senfmoles  ;  for  we  see  no  other  ground  that  this  act  of  seizure  can,  in  any 
way,  be  justified.  The  general  asserts,  what  we  do  not  clearly  discover,  that 
Osceola  did  not  come  to  treat  of  peacf,  but  came  uiider  that  |)retence,  "fiilse- 
ly,"  expecting  thereby  to  gel  some  white  officer  into  his  power,  with  whom 
lie  might  purchase  tlie  liberation  of  Philip.  But,  as  has  been  observed,  we 
do  not  see  sufficient  evidence  of  such  a  plot,  to  authorize  the  "grab  game," 
ns  some  of  the  classical  editors  termed  it,  which  wfis  playeil  by  the  general 
Much,  however,  might  be  added  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct ;  he  had  been 
0  long  time  in  Florid.-i,  exerting  hiniself  to  the  utmost  to  accomplish  the 
WTetdied  business  forced  upon  him;  he  had  been  baffled  antl  foiled  by  the 
Indians,  and  derided  and  siiamefully  treated  by  some  of  his  own  countrjnien. 
He  was  now  determined  to  do  something,  and  he  ])erformed  this  signal  act 
when  nobody  ex])ected  it,  and  his  enenfies  were  at  once  out  upon  hun, 
Iiecause  he  had  acted  like  the  people  he  was  among.  No  blood  was 
nhed ;  but  a  verj"  important  service  was  pci'fbrme«l.  On  the  whole,  we  cjui- 
uot  condemn  Gsu.  Je«up,  but  rather  the  policy  that  placed  him  where  h6 
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wqs.  Of  this  we  liave  distinctly  spoken  in  an  earlier  page,  and  must  waive  a 
'uitlier  exuininution. 

Oil  tlie  23  October,  29  "Indians,  squaws,  and  negroes,"  were  captured  near 
Kort  Peyton ;  and,  on  the  25th,  a  larnily  of  5  more  were  taken.  TJiey  were 
conveyed  to  St.  Augustine,  and  imprisoned,  where  there  now  were  147  in  all, 
111  confinemeiiL  Great  prepiu-ations  had  laeen  made  to  pursue  the  liidiauH 
with  vigor,  and  forces  had  come  in  from  vai'ious  quarters,  so  thai  hy  the  first 
of  December,  there  were  at  the  various  posts  m  Florida,  8,993  men,  of  whom 
4,6:i7  were  rej;-;iiars,  4,078  volunteers,  100  seamen,  and  178  friendly  Indians. 

Amid  all  tiiese  prejtiirations  and  watchings,  the  noted  chief  Coacoochee 
(Wild  Cat)  made  his  escape  li-om  St.  Augustine,  with  17  warriors  and  two 
Hjiiaws.  Thus  the  tellow  whom  Gen.  Jesup  looked  U])on  with  such  distrust, 
had,  somehow  or  ether,  outwitted  his  keepers,  and  joined  Sam  Jones  in  his 
unknown  retreat 

The  next  event  which  comes  within  the  line  of  our  design,  was  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  wiiich  has  lia])pened  since  this  wai'  began,  witii  the  excep- 
tion of  that  ill  which  Maj.  Dade  and  his  command  were  cut  off!  This  was 
the  battle  of  Ok*^ecliobee  Lake,  between  a  large  Indian  ibrce  under  Abiacu 
and  Alligator,  «n«l  Col.  Z.  Taylor  at  the  head  of  about  600  men;  the  particu- 
lars of  which  ?re  as  follows: — 

Col.  Taylor  marched  fiom  Fort  Gardner  on  the  19  December,  1837,  and, 
following  the  meanderiiigs  of  the  Kissimmee  River,  arrived  on  the  third  day 
at  a  point  on  its  banks,  1,5  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Lake  Okeechobee, 
which  narno  is  said  to  mean  Big  Water.  Here  he  learned  from  a  prisoner, 
who  had  fvMen  into  his  hands,  that  Alligator,  "with  all  the  war  spirits  of  the 
Seminole*  Sam  Jones,  and  175  Mikasaukies,"  was  encamped  about  25'''iniles 
off,  on  tho  cast  side  of  Lake  Kissimmee.  Crossing  the  river,  the  colonel  left 
Capt.  3Ic»»»roe,  with  his  company,  the  pioneers,  pontooneers,  and  a  large  jior- 
tion  of  hm  Delaware  warriors,  who  declined  iiroceeding,  from  lameness,  oc- 
casioned by  their  feet  and  legs  being  badly  cut  with  the  saw-[)almetto.  The 
next  {'ay,  taking  the  captured  Indian  as  a  pilot,  he  moved  on  with  the  rest  of 
his  force.  Alter  passing  several  cypress  swamps  and  dense  honunocks,  he 
reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Indians'  encampment,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th. 
Here  they  were  found  in  one  of  tlie  strongest  places,  as  well  as  most  difhcult 
of  access,  of  any  before  known  in  Florida ;  but  between  12  and  1  o'clock 
the  conflict  commenced.  The  main  body  of  the  Indians  were  posted  in  a 
hommock,  from  which  they  jioured  such  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  volun- 
teers, that  they  were  obliged  to  fiill  back.  They  formed  in  the  rear  of  the 
infantry,  who,  coming  now  into  action,  "sustained  one  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive fires  ever  experienced  from  Lidians."  But  they  pressed  forward,  and 
gained  the  hommock;  the  struggle  continuing  more  than  an  hour,  which  was 
sustained  with  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  the  Indians  at  one  time 
nearly  breaking  their  line  ;  they  were,  however,  finally  routed  and  driven  at 
eveiy  iK)int,  leaving  10  of  their  dead  on  the  field,  and  numerous  traces  of 
blood  where  others  had  been  dragged  away.  It  was  reported  afterwards,  by 
the  Indians  themselves,  that  they  lost  20  in  all;  and  yet  this  story  of  blood  is 
not  half  told.  Col.  Taylor  had  28  killed,  and  111  wounded!  Every  officer 
of  four  companies,  with  one  exception,  and  every  orderly  sergeant  of  the 
same  companies,  were  killed,  and  the  sergeant  major  was  mortally  wounded. 
Col.  A.  R.  Thompson,  of  the  Gth  U.  S.  infantry,  received  three  mortal  wounds 
nearly  at  the  same  time ;  Adjutant  J.  P.  Center,  Capt.  Vanswearingen,  and 
Lieut.  F.  J.  lirooke,  of  the  same  corps,  were  killed  outright ;  Col.  Gentry,  of 
the  Missouri  volunteers,  was  killed  by  a  shot  through  the  body,  the  sjiine  ball 
wounding  his  son  in  the  arm.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Lake  Okeechobee,  which  served  tAvo  ends  ;  one  of  which  was  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Indians  in  opposition,  and  to  teach  the  sun'ivors  that  the  whites 
could  and  would  fight  No  prisoners  were  taken,  but  some  200  horses  and 
cattle  were  found.  ' 

Skirmishes  on  a  smaller  scale  continued.  Gen.  Nelson,  of  the  Georgia 
volunteers,  fell  in  with  a  few  Indians  on  the  Suanee,  on  the  26  December,  at 
a  place  called  Wacusape,  and  we  presume,  judging  from  indirect  informa- 
tion, came  off'  second  best     His  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  he  lost  liia 
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lieutenant,  and  three  horses,  and  a  njan  or  two  wounded.  He  took  one  In- 
dian and  a  negro  prisoners,  and  one  Indian  was  repoited  to  have  l>een  killed. 
About  the  same  time,  there  was  a  fight  at  Charlotte  llarlmr,  in  which  five 
Indians  were  killed,  and  nuie  taken.  Lreiit.  Harding  was  dangerously  wound- 
ed. And  a  day  or  two  after,  Capt.  Winder,  with  30  dragoons,  surprised  and 
took  seven  men  and  2J3  women  and  children,  about  40  miles  soutii  of  Fort 
McLane,  and  near  Fort  McNiell ;  ajid  20  miles  south-west  of  Fort  Harney, 
he  took  29  more,  among  whom  was  a  sister  of  Coahajo.  Such  wei'C  tlie 
important  operations  in  Florida,  during  the  year  1837. 


CHAPTER  XX- 

EMBRACIN6   THE   EVENTS    OF    1838  AWD    1839. 

Battle  of  Wacasa  Swamp — Defeat  of  Lieut.  Powell — Battle  or  Lucha 
Hatche — Gen.  Jesup  wounded — Death  of  Osceola — His  clmractcr — Gen.  Jesup 
ienres  to  give  up  the  war,  and  allow  the  Indinns  to  live  in  Florida — J\'ot  allowed 
by  the  government — His  talk  with  Toskegee — Imlians  seized  at  Fort  Jupiter — 
Gen.  Jesup  leaves  Florida — Death  of  Philip  and  Jumper — Capt.  Ellis's  exploit — 
Indians  surprise  Capt.  Beall — Families  murdered — Crews  of  vessels  murdered — 
Death  of  Mushalatubee — Camp  Forbes  utlncked — jVumerons  murders — Capt. 
Eussell  and  Maj.  Koel  killed — Capt.  Rowell  defejited — Gen.  Macomb  takes  com- 
mand in  Florida — Endeavois  to  make  a  Ireatij — Lieut.  Hulberl  killed — Reward  for 
Indians — Massacre^at  Colooshalchie — Indians  surprised  at  Fort  Mellon — Murders 
on  the  WacuUu — Bloodhounds  to  be  employed  against  the  Seminoles — Depredations 
continue. 

New  year  has  come,  but  not  a  "l)appy  new  year"  to  Florida;  for  its  first 
day  had  only  passed,  when  the  sound  of  tlie  rifle  is  heard  in  its  desolate 
coasts,  followed  by  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  Brig.  Gen.  Charles 
Nelson,  with  a  brigade  of  Georgia  volunteers,  l>eing  charged  with  the  defence 
of  Middle  F'lorida,  was,  on  tlie  2  Januarv-,  scouting  in  the  vicinity  of  Wacasa 
Swamp,  near  Fort  Fanning,  when  he  discovered  ln«lian  signs  leading  to  said 
swamp :  following  them  up,  he  was  fiercely  attacked  as  he  approached  it, 
and  immediately  the  fight  became  obstinate,  and  lasted  near  three  houi-s.  At 
.5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Indians  dispersed,  carrjing  off  their  killed  and  wounded. 
The  whites  suffered  severely;  but  tliey  claimed  a  large  victorj',  having  cap- 
tured "  15  men  and  children,"  and  a  chief  named  Chickachoo.  Col.  Foster, 
who  commanded  the  left  wing,  was  shot  down,  but  his  wound  jiroved  slight. 
Lieut  Jennings  was  killed.  Among  the  wounded  were  Col.  Ambrister, 
slightly ;  Serg.  Maj.  Jones,  badly ;  Dr.  ShefUill  of  Savaimah,  badly ;  with 
several  privates. 

"NVe  now  proceed  with  an  account  of  a  sharp  action,  near  Jujiiter  Inlet, 
between  a  force  of  about  80  men  under  Lieut  L.  M.  I*owell,  of  the  navy,  and 
a  l)ody  of  Indians  under  Toskegee,  in  which  the  whites  were  defeated,  and 
suffered  severely  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  action  commence«l  alwut  4 
in  the  P.  M.,  and  continued  till  half  past  seven  at  night,  of  the  15  Jamiary. 

On  i)roceeding  upon  a  trail,  after  landing  at  Jupiter  River,  Lieut  Powell 
captured  a  squaw,  whom  he  made  pilot  him  to  the  Indian  camp,  which  he 
reached  after  a  march  of  about  five  miles.  He  Ibinid  them  prepared  for  him, 
and  the  war-whoop  was  innnediately  nnsed.  The  whites  "charged  them 
through  a  deep  swamp,"  and  the  fire  became  general.  Lieut  Harrison,  of 
the  na\'y,  wa.s  soon  shot  dowii  at  the  hea«l  of  his  men,  who  were  left  without 
an  ofiicer.  Lieut  Fowler,  of  the  artillery,  was  directed  to  penetrate  the 
swamp  to  the  right,  while  the  remaining  two  comj»anies,  under  Lieut  M' Ar- 
thur, of  the  na\'y,  advanced  in  line.  By  these  man«Euvres  the  Indians  were 
driven,  or  retreated,  to  a  large  cyi)ress  swamp,  700  or  800  yards  in  the  rear. 
Here  they  made  a  determined  stand,  and  here  Lieut  M'Arthur  was  badly 
wounded,  and  Dr.  Leitner  was  killed  while  in  tlie  discharge  of  his  duty  m 
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wirgcon.  Night  was  approaching,  nn<l  the  men  were  foiling  fost,  when  Lieut 
Powell  ordered  a  retreat  Lieut.  Fowler  was  sliot  down  in  the  siicc(5ssfui 
attempt  which  he  made  to  cover  tiie  retreat,  and  but  tliree  officeis  remained 
U})on  their  feet  at  the  close  of  the  action.  The  whites  ma<le  what  haste  they 
could  to  their  boats,  all  of  which  they  got  off  except  one,  which  the  Indians 
took,  containing  anununition.  In  this  affair  the  whites  had  5  killed,  an<l  30 
wounded,  many  of  them  severely,  and  some  three  several  times.  The  Indiana 
lost  4  or  5.  The  cemmander-in-chief  in  this  expedition  makes  no  cnarges 
against  any  engaged  in  it,  in  his  official  account;  but  an  officer,  who  wa^ 
twice  wounded  in  the  fight,  said  the  sailors  were  great  cowards,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  company  of  artillery  ui«ler  Lieut.  Fowler,  who  covered  their 
retreat,  nearly  all  of  them  would  Iwive  been  scalped.  As  it  was,  about  ha.f 
the  wounded  were  of  that  class.  This  fight  was  on  Lucha  Hatche,  or  Tur- 
tle River. 

Gen.  Jesup,  thinking  the  Indians  had  prol)ably  made  their  head-quarters  on 
the  Lucha  Hatche,  marched  with  the  force  imder  his  inunediate  command 
from  Fort  Lloyd,  near  the  head  of  the  St.  John,  on  the  20  January,  to  see 
whether  LieuL  Powell  had  just  cause  for  leaving  them  in  fidl  possession 
there,  or  not.  He  came  upon  them  on  the  24th,  between  11  and  12  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  and  if  he  had  had  no  more  men  than  the  lieutenant  had,  it  is  doubtftil 
whether  he  would  have  given  as  good  an  account,  or  fared  as  well ;  though 
the  general  himself  says,  "that  the  strength  of  their  position  was  such,  that 
they  ought  to  have  held  it  much  longer  than  they  did;"  yet,  in  forcing  them 
out  of  it,  he  was  pretty  severely  wounded,  with  30  of  his  men,  and  10  were 
killed  or  mortally  wounded.  Thus  had  Toskegee  handled  two  considerable 
forces  under  separate  commanders,  and  was  doubtless  as  well  prej)ared  for  a 
third,  as  either  of  those  for  a  second ;  for  he  and  his  men  were  able  to  make 
good  their  retreat  without  loss  of  time,  with  their  all,  leaving  conjecture  only 
to  their  enemies  of  their  next  locality. 

We  must  now  tinii  our  attention,  for  the  last  time,  to  the  once  feai*ed,  and 
much  dreaded,  and  now  no  less  regretted,  chief,  Osceola.  We  left  him  in 
l)rison  at  St.  Augustine,  in  Novemlier  last,  from  which  place  he  was,  soon 
utter  the  escape  of  Coacoochee  from  thence,  sent  to  Charleston,  and  con- 
fined to  the  fort  in  that  harbor  for  safe  keeping,  until  he  should  be,  with  otli- 
ers,  shipped  for  the  west.  But  that  time  never  came  for  him!  Death  came 
with  that  aid  which  the  white  man  refused !  He  died  in  confinement  at  Fort 
Moultrie,  of  a  catarrhal  fever,  on  the  30  January,  1838.  The  portrait  of  Os- 
ceola is  difficult  to  be  drawn  ;  some  have  made  him  a  coward,  and  others  a 
knave ;  some  have  averred  that  he  was  but  a  sub-chief|  and  without  respect 
among  his  own  jieople  ;  others  have  indignantly  added,  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  white  man,  as  though  their  own  blood  had  degraded  him  in  the  scal^  of 
being.  It  might  be  so.  How  then  ought  they  to  look  upon  themselves  ?  Dou- 
bly degraded  in  that  scale.  Others  portray  his  character  in  uiuneasured 
terms  of  admimtion;  making  him  the  greatest  of  chiefs,  ablest  of  counsel lor.s, 
and  bravest  of  warriors.  We  affirm  to  neither.  The  circumstance  of  Iuh 
being  better  known  when  the  war  liegan,  than  other  chiefs,  gave  him  a  ce- 
lebrity or  notoriety  which  his  deeds  did  not  claim.  He  bad  lived  more  among 
the  white  people,  and  hence  was  better  known  to  them ;  and  when  a  depre- 
dation was  committed,  or  a  battle  fought,  Osceola  was  the  supposed  leader  of 
the  Indians;  and  as  the  report  of  such  occurrences  spread,  the  supposition 
vanished,  and  thus  arose  much  of  the  celebrity  of  Osceola.  Hence  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  he  came  so  prominently  into  the  van  of  notoriety.  Thus,  in 
our  account  of  the  defeat  of  Major  Dade,  the  authorities  then  rePud  upon 
made  us  say  he  was  the  leader  in  that  wretched  disaster ;  biit  we  are  now  as- 
sured that  he  was  at  Camp  King  that  same  day,  and  was  the  chief  actor  in 
that  tragedy,  and  hence  coidd  not  have  been  in  the  fight  with  Maj.  Dade.  He 
lived  near  Camp  King  when  the  war  began,  after  which  he  removed  to  Long 
Swamp,  12  miles  to  the  south-west  of  it. 

But  we  detract  nothing  from  tlie  just  fame  of  Osceola.     He  was  a  great 

man,  and  his  name  will  go  down  to  the  latest  posterity,  with  as  mucii  renown 

as  that  of  Philip  of  Pokanoket.     Both,  by  fatal  errors,  were  brought  prfeina- 

lurely  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies ;   Philip,  by  the  I'ash  murder  of  one  of 

41* 
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his  own  men,  and  Osceola  by  a  mistaken  estimate  oi  the  character  of  hia 
foes. 

We  return  to  Gen.  Jesiip,  whom  we  left  wounded,  thojigh  safely  through 
tlie  battle  of  Lucha  Hatche.  The  next  day,  Januaiy  25tli,  he  crossed  tJ>e 
river,  and  encamped  on  Jupiter  Bay,  where  he  erected  a  stockade,  which  he 
named  Fort  Ju])iter.  Here  he  remained  until  the  5  F'ebruary,  his  men  being 
•lestitute  of  shoes  and  other  supplies.  At  this  period  he  marched  southward, 
about  12  miles,  when  he  encamj)ed  again ;  and  here  an  interview  was  sought 
with  the  luilians.  It  was  now  looked  upon  by  the  general,  as  well  as  all  his 
principal  ofticei-s,  as  a  matter  past  accomplishment,  to  subdue  the  Seminoles, 
"  for  years  to  come."  It  was,  therefore,  concluded  that  it  would  be  best  to 
efiect  an  iccommodation  with  them,  and  to  allow  them  to  retain  and  live  upon 
th^t  part  (»f  Florida  "  where  nobody  else  could  live."  Accordingly,  he  wrote 
to  the  secretary  of  war,  on  the  11  February,  recommending  that  pleasure. 
In  answer,  the  secretary  said,  that  it  was  not  a  question  now  to  be  considered 
by  the  president,  whether  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  Indians  remain  in  the 
country  or  not,  but  that,  as  a  treaty  had  been  ratified,  by  which  the  Indians 
had  agreed  to  remove,  it  was  his  duty  to  see  it  executed ;  that,  therelbre,  no 
arrangements  with  the  Seminoles  would  be  allowed,  having  for  its  object 
their  future  residence  in  Florida.  .  Thus  a  "veto"  was  set  to  the  humane 
object  of  Generals  Jesup,  Eustace,  and  others,  though  they  were  allowed  to 
make  a  kind  of  a  truce  with  them  for  the  ensuing  summer,  or  until  tlie  season 
would  allow  the  whites  to  fight  them  again  to  advantage. 

Meanwhile,  Gen.  Jesup  had  moved  on  slowly,  and  on  the  7th,  by  means  of 
messengers  which  he  sent  out,  got  a  parley  with  a  young  chief,  named  Hal- 
lec  Ilajo.  This  chief  told  the  general  that  the  Indians  were  in  a  wretched 
comUtion,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  leave  the  country,  but  would  be  con- 
tented with  any  small  portion  of  it,  if  they  might  be  allowed  to  continue  in  it. 
At  this  stage  of  the  confei-ence,  the  general  (very  abruptly  we  think)  demanded 
hostages,  or  a  surrender  of  the  arms  of  tlie  Indians;  but  the  chief  gave  him 
to  understand  that  neither  would  be  done.  He  tlien  requested  a  conlerence 
with  Toskegee,  the  principal  chief  of  the  band.  The  next  day  Toskegee 
came,  and  the  interview  resulted  in  an  agreement  ibr  a  meeting  at  Fort  Jupiter, 
in  ten  days  from  that  time.  What  was  done  at  that  fort,  or  whether  the  gen- 
eral ever  got  the  Indians  there  or  not,  he  has  not  told  us ;  but  he  says,  in  his 
communication  to  the  secretary  of  war,  that  "  the  measure  which  he  adopted 
had  resulted  in  tlie  peaceable  surrender  of  about  1,200  Indians  and  negroes, 
of  whom  319  were  warriors.  Had  any  other  course  been  adopted,  it  is  ques- 
tionable," he  says,  "  whether  20  warriors  could  have  been  killed  or  taken." 

Hence  we  are  to  infer,  that  without  gross  deception,  now-a-days  called 
stratagem,  nothing  could  be  effected,  of  any  accouiit,  against  the  Indians  of 
Florida ;  and  what  it  is  probable  will  be  remarked  upon  hereafter,  as  worthy 
of  admiration,  is  the  curious  fact,  that  it  had  taken  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  all  its  officers  who  had  been  engaged  in  Florida,  three  years  to 
find  it  out.  An  army  could  march  from  one  end  of  that  country  to  another, 
if  they  avoided  its  lakes  and  swamps;  and  dogs  could,  with  equal  ease,  drive 
all  the  birds  from  a  r}'e-field,  if  there  were  no  brambles  in  their  cotirse  ;  and 
die  latter  of  these  experiments  would  be  of  about  as  much  consequence  to 
the  owner  of  the  rye-field,  as  the  former  to  the  inhabitants  of  Florida. 

Toskegee  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  come  into 
the  strong-holds  of  the  white  men,  to  hold  a  treaty  with  them,  under  the  as- 
surance that  he  and  his  people  would  be  allowed  to  retain  sonu  little  part  of 
their  oion  country.  But  we  are  told,  as  the  Indians  proliably  were  afterwards, 
that  they  would  be  permitted  to  remain  in  Florida,  provided  the  president 
would  consent  to  it.  They  had  become  quite  confident  that  such  would  be 
the  fact,  for  the  very  good  reason,  that  the  officers  who  made  them  tnis  prom- 
ise, were  very  confident  themselves,  that  it  would  be  acceded  to  by  him.  No 
other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  Gen.  Jesuji's  language,  in  his  communi- 
cation to  tlie  secretary  of  war,  before  alluded  to.  Speaking  of  his  overtures 
for  a  reservation,  he  says,  "  I  believed  then,  and  I  believe  now,  that,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  anny  in  the  field,  I  had  a  right  to  adopt  those  measures, 
eitlier  of  liirect  hostility,  or  of  policy,  which  promised  to  be  most  useful  is 
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the  end,  taking  care  not  to  place  the  ultimate  decision  of  them  beyond  tho 
control  i)f"  my  official  siiperioi*s." 

Some  time  liad  now  intervened  since  proposals  had  been  made,  and  it  is 
probable  tlie  chiefs  liad  begun  to  think  all  was  not  right;  for  when,  on  the 
17th  March,  the  general  had  got  his  answer  from  Washington,  he  notified 
them  to  meet  him  on  the  20th,  at  Fort  Jupiter;  they  did  not  appear;  where- 
upon Col.  Twiggs,  by  his  order,  surroimded  and  captured  the  whole  party, 
amounting  to  5JH.  In  a  day  or  two  after,  negro;  s  enough  were  taken  to  make 
u[)  678 ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Pussac-mico,  a  chief,  with  34  others,  madethe>r 
escape. 

On  the  94  March,  Gen.  Jesup  detached  Halatoochee,  Tustenuc-cocho-conee, 
and  the  negro  chief  Abraham,  to  Gen.  Taylor.  These  were  sent  out  With 
messages  to  their  countrymen  west  of  Okeechohee  and  Pahaiokee,  and  they 
prevailed  u[)oii  Alligator,  with  300  Indians  and  negroes,  of  whotn  a  hundred 
were  warriors,  to  surrender  to  Col.  Smith  and  Gen.  Taylor;  and  soon  after 
Lieiit.  Anderson  captured  Pahose-mico,  a  sub-chief  of  Toskegee,  with  his 
band  of  47  persons.  Major  Lauderdale  and  Lieut.  Powell  pursued  Appiacca, 
(S«m  Jones,)  as  Gen.  Jesup  writes  the  name,  into  the  everglades,  and  came 
up  with  him  on  an  island,  and  dispersed  his  party. 

We  have  now  traced  events  to  the  month  of  April,  1838,  in  which  month 
Gen.  Jesup  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  country,  and  leave  Gfen. 
Taylor  in  command  of  the  forces  in  Florida.  He  began  operations  there  m 
December,  183(5,  from  which  time  to  that  now  arrived  at,  there  had  been 
taken,  with  those  who  surrendered,  about  2,400  Indians,  above  700  of  whom 
were  warriors.  Many  of  the  principal  chiefs  had  Jilready  been  sent  out  of 
the  country.  King  Philip,  Cloud,  and  Coahajo,  arrived  at  New  Oceans  on 
the  12th  of  Marcii,  but  the  former  never  reached  his  place  of  destination. 
King  Philip  died  on  board  his  transport  boat  in  July,  40  miles  below  Fort 
Gibson.  He  was  buried  on  shore  with  the  honors  of  war;  100  guns  being 
discharged  over  his  grave.  Jumper  had  preceded  him.  This  chief  lan- 
guished for  about  two  months,  at  the  "Barracks"  in  New  Orleans,  when,  on 
a  day  memorable  in  oiu*  annals,  April  the  19th,  his  spirit  took  its  flight  He 
was  buried  under  arms  with  much  ceremony.  Into  his  coffin  were  i)ut  his 
lifle,  pipe,  tobacco,  and  other  equipments,  agreeable  to  the  custom  of  his 
people.  We  now  return  to  inquire  what  is  doing  in  the  land  whence  they 
came. 

A  scouting  party  of  volunteers,  under  Capt.  Ellis,  found  five  Indians  in  a 
hommock  near  Santa  Fee  bridge,  all  of  whom  are  killed,  without  injury  to  his 
own  party.  This  was  on  the  10th  of  May.  On  the  17th  of  June,  as  a  detach- 
ment of  about  30  United  States  dragoons,  under  Capt.  Beall,  were  seeking 
Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Felasco,  near  Newnansville.  they  fell 
into  an  ambush,  and  seven  of  their  number  were  killed  and  wounded.  Among 
the  former  was  Capt.  Walker.  They  immediately  retreated,  and  were  fol- 
lowed some  distance  by  the  Indians.  On  the  19  July  the  family  of  a  Mr. 
Guynn  was  cut  off"  on  the  Santa  Fee  ;  himself,  wife,  and  infant  child  were  mur- 
dered. On  the  2.')th  of  the  same  month,  a  family  of  the  name  of  Lasley  was 
broken  up  on  the  Ocloknee,  15  or  20  miles  from  Tallahassee.  Mr.  Lasley 
and  a  daughter  were  killed.  In  Middle  Florida,  on  the  last  dav  of  the  month, 
a  Mr.  Singletary,  his  wife,  and  two  children  were  cut  off!  On  the  19th  of 
August,  a  severe  blow  was  struck  on  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Baker,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Oscilla.  Himself,  wife,  and  a  grandchild  were  killed.  And  thus 
we  might  fill  out  page  after  page  with  such  awful  detads — consequences  of  a 
war  to  be  remembered  only  to  be  lamented. 

Many  had  suj)|)0sed,  that  when  so  many  Indians  had  been  sent  otit  of 
Florida,  but  few  coidd  be  left  to  trouble  their  expatriators,  but  it  proved  far 
otherwise.  The  poor  mariner,  who  had  never  had  any  hand  in  the  war,  if 
cast  away  on  any  part  of  that  coast,  immediately  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  Indians.  In  a  terrible  tempest,  which  happened  about  the  7th  of  Septem 
ber,  near  40  vessels  were  wrecked  or  stranded  on  its  extensive  shores.  One 
only  we  shall  particularly  nftme.  This  was  the  brig  Alna,  Capt.  Thomas,  of 
Portland.  After  being  wrecked,  the  crew  all  got  safe  on  shore,  except  one 
man,  who  was  washed  overboard.     The  captain,  A.  J.  Plummer,  and  Wi*. 
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Ree^],  were  killed.     S.  Caminett  and  E.  Wyer,  Jr.,  though  wounded,  almost 
miraculously  escaped. 

Amidst  these  events  we  will  pause  to  notice  the  death  of  the  great  Chok 
taw  chief,  Mushalatubee.  He  died  at  the  agency  in  Arkansas,  Septenihei 
the  30th,  of  small-pox.  He  had  led  his  wai'riors  against  the  Creeks,  under 
Jackson,  during  the  wjjr  of  181^. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  Adj.  Gen.  R.  Jones  issued  orders  for  the  re- 
assembling of  such  officers  and  others,  in  Florida  and  the  Cherokee  coiuitry, 
HS  had  been  detached  to  the  north-west,  or  elsewhere,  lo  be  ready  for  active 
service.  On  the  11th,  as  Capt.  Rowell's  company  of  Florida  volunteers, 
ubout  16,  were  scouting  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oscilla,  they  fall  upon  a  camp 
of  Indians  undei  Figertail.  Most  of  them  escape  on  ponies,  but  two  women 
were  killed. 

We  meet  with  very  little  of  importance  until  the  close  of  this  year.  On 
he  28th  December  an  attack  was  made  on  Camp  Forbes,  by  a  small  party 
.»f  Indians,  but  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  leaving  two  of  their  number  dead 
lehind.  The  next  morning  Lieut.  Thomas  went  in  pursuit  of  the  party,  and 
tune  up  with  them  on  the  Chattahoochee;  here  again  they  were  dispersed 
rith  loss,  but  how  great  is  not  mentioned.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1831), 
eme  citizens  of  Magnolia,  learning  that  Indians  were  in  their  neighborhood, 
marched  them  out,  and  killed  the  whole  party,  six  in  niuiil»er.  Capt.  L.  J. 
|ieall,  scouting  with  a  company  of  dragoons  near  Ahapopka  Lake,  captured 
16  Indians,  of  which  numl)er  but  two  were  men.  The  two  men  were  near 
relations  of  Wild  Cat  and  Sam  Jones.  The  latter  had  given  out  word  that 
he  would  hang  any  Indian  who  should  attempt  to  surrender. 
.  A  party  of  10  or  12  Indians  went  within  about  12  miles  of  Tallahassee,  and 
cut  off"  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Pendarvis;  killing  him,  his  wife,  and  two  children. 
This  was  on  the  15tli  of  February,  and  on  the  18th  they  cut  off*  the  family  of 
a  Mr.  White,  four  miles  nearer  the  same  place.  Here  they  killed  two  persons 
and  desperately  wounded  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White.  On  the  Thursday  previous, 
the  same,  or  perhaps  another  party  of  Indian'^  attacked  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
^tokens,  of  Jefferson  county,  and  though  the  family  escaped,  they  plundered 
it  of  1,000  dollars  in  bank  notes,  and  burnt  it. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  about  15  or  20  Indians  attack  three  wagons  on  the 
Magnolia  road,  loaded  with  provisions  for  Camp  Wacasa,  and  about  9  milea 
from  that  place.  Four  persons  were  killed.  As  Capt.  S.  L.  Russell  was 
ascending  the  Miami  River,  in  open  boats,  fiom  Fort  Dallas,  with  a  part  of 
his  men,  they  were  fired  on  by  Indians  concealed,  and  Capt.  Russell  is  killed, 
Wid  Major  Noel  is  mortally  wounded.  This  was  on  the  last  day  of  February, 
viz.,  the  28th. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  the  Indians  which  had  been  collected  at  St.  Augus- 
'.ine  were  shipped  for  the  west  There  were  250  in  all,  65  of  whom  were 
men.  At  this  time  went  the  long  noted  negro  chief,  Ahrahunu  Yet  murders 
continued  to  be  every  where  committed.  On  the  8tli,  the  house  of  Edmund 
Gray,  in  Jefferson  county,  9  miles  from  Monticello,  is  beset,  Mr.  Gray  and 
two  children  killed  and  one  badly  wounded,  and  the  house  burned. 

In  pursuing  his  business  of  scouting,  Capt.  Rowell  came  upon  50  or  60 
Indians  near  Patterson's  Hommock,  5  miles  east  of  the  Oscilla.  They  engaged 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  two  wounded. 
This  happened  on  the  I8th  of  March,  and  on  the  3d  of  April  souie  JO  or  15 
Indians  went  to  the  residence  of  Capt.  Scott,  in  Jefferson  county,  about  two 
miles  from  Bailey's  mills,  where  they  killed  one  person  and  wounded  two  or 
three  more.  About  the  same  time  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Rollins  is  attacked  at 
the  head  of  the  St.  Mary's,  on  the  edge  of  the  Okefeenoke  Swamp.  Mr* 
Rollins  was  killed,  and  he  made  a  veiy  narrow  escape. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Macomb  had  been  appointed  conunander-in-chief  of  the 
army  in  Florida,  and  on  the  5th  of  April  he  arrived  at  its  head-quarters  on 
Black  Creek.  His  main  instructions  ajjpear  to  have  been,  to  pacify  the  In- 
dians again,  until  the  return  of  another  season  for  cani]>aigning.  But  hia 
prospects  were  discouraging,  for  "they  were  dividing  tliemselves  into  small 
parties,  penetrating  the  settlements,  committing  some  (uurders,  and  firing 
from  their  coverts  on  the  expresses  and  passengers  going  fiom  post  to  post. ' 
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And  it  was  believed  that  no  communication  could  be  opened  with  them. 
However  the  general  was  determined  to  make  the  atteinj)!,  and  finding  some 
prisoners  at  Gary's  Ferry,  he  treated  them  kindly  for  a  while,  then  set  them 
at  liberty,  with  the  request  that  they  would  proceed  to  the  hostiies  and  invite 
them  to  a  parley.  At  or  about  the  same  time  Gen.  Taylor  sent  out  some  of 
"his  Indians,  in  whose  sincerity  and  honesty  he  had  great  confidence;"  but 
these  joined  the  enemy  and  never  returned,  and  the  })risoners  returned  after 
some  time,  and  said  they  coidd  not  find  their  people.  In  the  mean  time, 
on  the  22  April,  about  100  Tallahassies,  under  the  chief  Nea  Sloco  Matla, 
marched  to  Tampa  in  the  night,  and  forced  away  abcut  30  of  their  country- 
men, who  were  waiting  there  to  be  shipped  to  the  west. 

At  length,  on  the  17th  of  May,  the  general  got  a  number  of  chiefs  together, 
froin  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  by  the  negotiation  of  Col.  Harney, 
and  an  amicable  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  tliey  were  to  remain  in 
the  country  lor  the  present,  or  until  they  could  be  assured  of  tlie  prosperous 
condition  of  their  friends  who  had  emigrated.     The  general  then  left  Florida. 

On  the  3  May,  five  persons  were  killed  on  the  Santa  Fee.  On  the  same 
day  Lieut.  Hulbert  and  a  man  named  O'Driscoll  were  killed  at  Fourteen- 
mile  Creek.  The  express  rider  between  Fort  Frank  Brooke  and  Fort  An- 
drews not  arriving  as  usual,  Lieut.  Hulbert  went  out  with  ten  men  to  learn 
the  cause.  Being  in  advance  of  his  men,  h".  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  thus 
cut  off.     He  belonged  to  New  York,  and  had  graduated  at  West  Point. 

About  sunset  on  the  28  May,  a  body  of  Indians  surround  the  dwelling  of 
Mr.  James  Osteen,  of  Alligator,  shoot  him  near  his  stable,  badly  wound  a  Mr 
Dell,  and  also  a  sister  of  Mr.  Osteen.  Mrs.  Osteen  and  her  children  escape 
to  the  nearest  house.  These  and  numerous  other  equally  horrid  affairs  hap- 
pening imniediately  after  the  treaty  just  made,  destroyed  all  confidence  in  its 
utility.  The  people  of  Florida  declared  they  would  take  the  management  of 
the  war  into  their  own  hands,  and  early  in  Jime  the  government  of  the  terri- 
tory oftered  a  reward  of  200  dollars  for  every  Indian  killed  or  taken.  And 
soon  after,  TioERTAiii,  the  chief  of  the  Tallahassies,  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  treaty  made  between  Gen.  Macomb  and  Chitto  Tustenuggee 
null  and  void.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  two  principal  chiefs  of  the  Semi- 
noles,  Tigertail  and  San)  Jones,  had  any  thing  to  do  with  Gen.  Macomb's 
treaty. 

On  the  13  July,  between  9  and  10  at  night,  a  smfill  party  of  Indians  at- 
tack the  family  of  Mr.  G.  Chaii-s,  10  miles  from  Tallahassee,  and  kill  Mrs. 
Chairs  and  two  children.  On  the  23d,  Col.  Harney  was  attacked  on  the  Co- 
looshatchie  or  Synebal  River,  and  had  13  out  of  18  of  his  men  killed.  The 
colonel  had  gone  to  this  place  to  establish  a  trading  house,  agreeably  to  the 
treaty  made  at  Fort  King  between  some  of  the  Seininoles  and  Gen.  Macomb, 
before  spoken  oti  Thus  that  treaty  (which  was  only  verbal)  was  either  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  deceive  the  general,  or  some  Indians  made  it 
without  any  authority  from  their  nation  ;  the  latter  was  doubtless  the  fact. 

When  the  news  of  Col.  Harney's  surprise  reached  Fort  Mellon,  on  the  31st, 
some  .50  Indians,  who  had  come  into  that  neighborhood,  were  alartned  for 
their  safety,  and  fled  ;  but  soon  after,  about  4.5  of  them  came  in  to  talk  with 
Lieut.  Hanson,  and  were  surrounded  and  taken;  two  men,  in  attempting  to 
escape,  were  shot  down  and  killed.  About  this  time,  as  a  company  of  sol- 
diers were  building  a  bridge  in  Middle  Florida,  about  two  miles  from  a  post 
on  the  Suanee,  they  were  surprised  by  the  Indians,  and  6  of  their  number 
killed.  At  Fort  Wheelock,  two  or  three  soldiers  are  killed  while  bathing  in 
Orange  Lake.  On  the  27  September,  a  party  fidl  upon  the  fiimily  of  a  Mr. 
Bunch,  on  the  Wakulla,  murder  Mrs.  Bunch  and  one  child,  and  burn  the 
house.    Mr.  Whitsiker,  a  near  neighbor,  is  severely  wounded. 

Early  in  October,  it  was  aimounced  that  7,000  regular  troops  were  to  be 
Bent  to  Florida,  and  that  Gen.  Taylor  had  been  authorized  to  send  to  CuIki 
for  a  large  number  of  bloodhounds,  to  enable  them  to  scent  out  the  Indians. 
When  it  was  known  throughout  the  country  that  dogs  were  to  be  employed 
against  them,  there  was  a  general  burst  of  indignation  ;  but  though  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  dogs  w^ere  procured  and  brought  to  Florida,  with  Spaniards  to  di- 
rect them,  yet  we  believe  they  entirely  failed  in  the  experiment ;  there  Ijcuij 
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but  here  and  tliere  a  solitarj'  instance  of  their  performing  tlie  service  for 
which  they  were  intended.  If  the  originators  of  this  dog-sclitnie  liad  in  view 
the  destnicf.ion  of  tlie  Indians  in  tlie  manner  they  were  destroyed  hy  tlie  fol- 
lowers of  Cohnuhus,  they  desene  not  the  rights  of  humanity,  luit  should 
rather  be  hunted  out  of  society  by  beasts  as  savage  as  themselves,  if  such 
could  be  fbiuid.  How  much  was  effected  by  the  hounds,  it  is  difficult  to  tell, 
for  long  before  their  arrival  in  the  country,  the  editors  of  paj)ers  in  that  re 
gion  had  probably  concluded  upon  wliat  coui-se  they  would  pursue,  when 
official  accounts  from  dogs  should  be  offered  lor  publication  ;  but  occasionally 
a  reckless  fellow  dropped  a  paragraph  like  the  following:  "The  Cuba  dogs 
have  proved  quite  beneficial.  They  caught  five  Indians  the  other  day,  in 
Middle  Florida,  handsomely."  In  March,  (1840,)  "Col.  Twiggs  made  a  15 
days'  scout  up  the  St.  Johns  River  with  the  bloodhounds.  On  his  return,  it 
was  stated  that  they  were  ffmnd  to  be  perfectly  tiseless ;  all  attem])ts  to  induce 
them  to  take  the  trail  of  the  Indians  jjroving  unsuccessful.  These  and  other 
trials  are  evidences  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  all  further  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  northern  sentimentalists."  From  such  statements  we  are  left  to  make 
up  such  accounts  as  we  may,  of  what  was  effected  by  the  bloodhounds 
They  will  be  noticed  in  the  order  of  time  as  we  proceed. 

During  this  expedition,  two  Indians  were  discovered  in  a  boat  and  shot 
one  of  whom  was  said  to  be  a  brother  of  Sam  Jones. 

On  the  19  Octol)er,  a  party  of  dragoons  were  fired  upon  while  crossing  the 
Oscilla,  and  had  7  of  their  number  killed.  Some  Indians,  jiretending  friend- 
ship, had  encamped  about  two  miles  from  the  fort,  on  New  River ;  and  hav- 
ing become  fiimiliar  with  the  soldiers,  invited  them  all  to  a  dance,  which  they 
were  to  have  on  the  night  of  the  27  September ;  but  three,  however,  had  the 
temerity  to  go,  and  they  were  all  killed.  It  was  supj)osed  they  intended,  oi 
were  in  hopes  of  drawing  out  the  whole  garrison,  which  if  they  had,  their 
fate  would  have  been  the  same.  This  was  but  a  retaliation.  A  baggage- 
wagon  passing  between  Micanopy  and  F^ort  Wheelock,  with  an  escort  of 
seven  men,  was  taken  by  the  Indians  on  the  3  November ;  the  driver  was 
mortally  womided,  and  another  man  severely ;  killing  and  wounding  some  6 
or  7  mules  and  horses ;  50  Indians  were  said  to  have  done  this  mischief;  but 
if  there  had  been  half  that  number,  it  is  exceeding  doubtful  whether  either 
of  the  seven  men  would  have  escaped. 

The  climate,  as  well  as  the  Seminoles,  continued  to  do  its  work  also.  On 
the  5  November,  Lieut  Rodney  died  at  St  Augustine,  and  the  next  day. 
Quartermaster  M'Crabb  died  at  the  same  place. 

On  the  9  November,  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Johnson  was  attacked,  on  the 
Oscilla,  in  which  four  negroes  and  one  white  boy  were  killed.  Four  days 
after,  a  party  took  Alfred  Oliver's  house,  on  the  Ocloknee,  12  miles  to  the 
wesr»vard  of  Tallahassee,  and  killed  his  son.  On  the  25th,  as  CapL  Seaiie  is 
proceeding  in  a  carriage  from  St  Augustine  to  Picolata,  he  was  fired  upon, 
when  about  6  miles  out,  and  mortally  wounded ;  a  young  man,  a  Polander, 
who  was  riding  on  horseback  l>ehind  him,  was  killed  u])on  the  spot  On  the 
same  day,  a  Mr.  Weedman,  with  his  son,  proceeded  to  visit  his  fiu-m,  three 
and  a  half  miles  only  from  St  Augustine,  on  the  same  road.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  made  the  attempt  since  the  war  began,  and  by  it  he  now  lost  liis 
life,  being  shot  dead  by  some  concealed  Indians;  and  his  son  was  budly 
wounded. 

During  this  month.  Gov.  Call,  with  some  200  or  300  men,  scoured  Middle 
Florida,  and  "drove  up  all  the  Indians"  in  their  lines  of  march.  They  jire- 
siiined  they  would  not  "light  down  again"  for  some  time.  However,  in  a 
few  days  after,  the  house  ol"  Maj.  J.  S.  Taylor,  about  G  miles  from  Monticello, 
was  burnt  down,  but  the  family  escfiped.  This  act  was  laid  to  the  Indians, 
and  we  cannot  undertake  to  say  they  did  not  do  it,  for  they  certainly  were 
Uie  possessors  of  tlie  country 
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EVENTS    OF    THE    YEAR    1840. 

j§  tniin  of  w  igons  taken — Lieut.  JVIiedan  killed — Dog  exploits — Families  destroyed— 
Defeat  of  Capt.  Ruins — Lieut.  Siindeisuns  defeat — Col.  Riley's  ccploit — Cot. 
Green  s — Col.  Harney's — ji  compniy  (f  players  attacked — Coio  Creek  skirmish^ 
Indian  Key  destroyed — Lieut.  Jirtkufs  exploit — Eleven  families  destroyed — 
Copt.  Bcidl's  fight — Lieut.  Hanson's  battle — Indian  hanwed — Pacification  attempted 
through  a  deputation  of  Seminoles  from  Arkansas — It  fails — Whites  taken  in  aid' 
ing  Indians — yVild  Cat's  exploit — Sad  accident — L'evt.  Judd  ambushed — Fort  Hun- 
son  burnt — Col.  Harney's  voyage  to  the  Everglades — Hangs  nine  Indians — Th» 
chief  Chiakika  killed — Fort  IValker  attacked — Cajit.  Davidson  dies — Lieut.  Sher- 
wood's ambush,  and  death  of  Mrs.  Mostgomekv. 

"  You  pIoiv;;h  the  Indian's  grave  ;   you  till  his  land — 
Is  there  ho  blood,  white  man,  upon  your  iiand  i" 
Recall  the  time  when  first  your  fathers  spread 
Uoon  these  icy  sliores  their  wintry  bed; — 
When,  powerless  exiles  on  lli.-i  desert  sea. 
Their  only  strength — the  spirit  to  he  free." 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840.  On  the  firet  day 
of  February  of  this  year,  a  detachment  of  men,  sent  in  j)ursuit  of  deserters, 
v/ere  fired  on  near  Fort  Brooke,  by  whicrh  three  of  tlie  detachment  were 
woimded.  A  sergeant,  wliose  horse  was  shot  from  under  him,  was  »tij)posei 
to  have  been  killed.  Four  days  alter,  some  10  or  15  Lidians  captured  a  train 
of  12  wagons,  about  10  miles  from  Gary's  Ferry,  as  they  were  returning  to 
that  place  with  provisions  and  stores  trom  the  interior.  They  killed  one 
man,  and  wounded  four  or  five  mules,  and  made  off  with  the  property.- 

On  the  22  February,  as  Lieut.  Whedan,  with  a  detachment  of  volunteers, 
was  in  pursuit  of  Indians  upon  a  fresh  trail  near  the  Calico  Hills,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Magnolia,  he  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  killed;  his  men  ran  away 
and  left  him  to  the  Indians. 

A1)out  a  month  after,  namely,  March  18,  the  Indians  made  a  spirited  at- 
tempt to  add  to  their  stock  of  provisions.  They  attacked  another  train  of 
wagons  on  its  way  from  Post  No.  2  to  Micanopy,  killed  three  men  and 
wounded  others;  but  found  no  booty,  as  the  wagons  were  only  going  after 
stores.  This  was  done  in  s[)ite  of  what  a  company  of"  soldiers  could  do,  who 
were  present  as  an  escort.  But  a  few  days  previous,  (March  8th,)  two  men 
are  killed  between  "Cl)arles  Old  Town"  and  Micanopy;  and,  on  the  10th, 
a  Methodist  minister,  named  M'Rea,  was  killed  at  "Suggs Old  Place,"  between 
Wahcahota  and  Micanopy.  On  the  26  March,  some  Indians  crawled  up 
within  200  yards  of  the  pickets  at  Fort  King,  and  killed  two  soldiers. 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  somewhere  in  Mi<ldle  Florida,  two  blood- 
hounds captured  an  Indian ;  one  seized  him  by  the  throat,  while  the  whites 
came  up  and  took  him.  He  was  greatly  terrified,  and  pointed  out  whe>-e 
others  might  be  found;  and  soon  after  they  captured  four  more.  On  13 
March,  nine  dogs  were  announced  as  having  arrived  at  Gary's  Ferry,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  employed  by  Col.  Twiggs,  of  the  2d  dragoons,  on  a  con- 
templated expedition  to  the  Ocklawaha.  The  officers  under  whom  they  were 
to  serve,  were  probably  desirous  to  know  how  nuich  they  might  depend  upon 
them,  and,  therefore,  on  the  next  Sunday,  made  the  following  experiment  iu 
their  tactics.  An  Indian  prisoner  was  sent  out,  (without  the  knowledge  of  the 
dogs,)  with  orders  to  climb  a  tree  at  some  five  miles'  distance.  He  did  so; 
anil  the  hounds  were  put  upon  his  tmil.  The  dog  captain,  or  leader,  went 
directly  to  the  tree,  and  attempted  to  climb  it,  and  had  actually  got  up  six 
feet,  when  the  otliers  arrived.  Such  was  the  report  of  the  aliair;  which  re- 
port, whether  from  the  principal  officer  under  whose  conduct  it  was  per- 
formed, or  from  the  chief  leader  of  the  dogs,  we  are  uninformed. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  a  small  band  of  Indians  attacked  a  guard  of  six 
men,  who  were  convoying  a  wagon  from  Fort  Faiming  to  Deadman's  Bay 
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The  officer  coinmanding  was  badly  wounded :  but  the  fight  was  contlmied 
Beveml  liutirs,  until  all  their  ammunition  wtus  spent,  when  they  charged  tlie 
Indians,  and  made  good  their  retreat.  The  attacking  party  lost  one  man  and 
"  a  big  negro." 

About  the  same  time,  the  family  of  a  JMr.  iM'Lane,  on  the  Togolee,  was  as- 
saulted, and  Mrs.  M'Lane  and  three  of  her  children  were  barbarously  min-- 
dered.  About  8  miles  from  Blount's  To^^^l,  the  liimily  of  a  Mr.  Lamb  was 
destroycrl ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  three  othere  met  the  same  fate. 
On  the  QS  April,  as  Capt.  Rains  was  returning  ti-om  a  scout,  with  18  men,  he 
was  fired  upon  from  an  ambush  by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  within  two  miles 
of  Fort  King,, and  had  4  men  killed,  and  5  wounded  ;  among  the  latter  was 
the  captain,  severely.  The  whites  reported  that  they  killed  three  of  tlie  In- 
dians. From  another  source,  the  aftair  of  Capt.  Knins  is  related  as  Ibllows : — 
Some  of  hi.s  men  had  been  lately  killed  by  the  Indians,  "as  they  left  the  gar- 
rison "  of  Fort  King,  and  he  was  determined  to  show  them  the  same  kind  of 
play;  accordingly,  he  |»laced  some  shells  under  a  blanket,  within  hearing  dis- 
tance, and  in  the  niglit  he  heard  an  explosion.  Next  morning,  he  took  18 
men,  and  marched  to  the  place  where  the  shells  bad  been  deposited.  He 
found  no  Indians,  either  dead  or  alive,  but  traces  of  blood,  pony  tracks,  and 
fragments  of  garments.  While  examining  these,  all  at  once  the  Indians  rose 
up,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ground,  and  nearly  surrounded  him  and  his  little 
band;  the  terrible  Halec  Tustenugge  was  at  their  head,  and  with  the  most 
ileafening  yells  rushed  to  the  fight.  Tlie  whites  charged,  and  the  Indians 
t()ok  to  the  trees,  and  thus  j)rolonged  the  battle.  At  length,  Halec,  alter  des- 
perately wounding  CapL  Rains,  tell  himself,  and  was  borne  off  by  his  war- 
riors. The  captain  would  doubtless  have  been  despatched  by  the  mighty  arm 
of  the  cbiefj  had  not  Serg.  Jackson,  too,  badly  wounded,  rushed  to  his  rescue, 
and  shot  Tustenugge.  At  this  stage  of  afiairs,  the  fight  seems  to  have  ended, 
and,  as  usual,  the  whites  hastened  aw^ay  to  report  a  victor}'.  They  rated  the 
Indians  at  IKJ;  but  how  they  came  by  this  minute  intbrmation,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. IJut  their  bravery  and  courage  are,  probably,  far  less  (|uestionable 
than  their  statement  of  the  number  of  their  equally  brave  enemy.  The  s;ime 
♦light,  or  the  next,  some  Indians  went  to  Stanley's  plantation,  within  three 
miles  of  Newnansville,  where  they  killed  12  hogs,  cut  dowii  the  irnit-trees, 
aiid  burnt  the  buildings,  by  which  800  bushels  of  corn  were  consumed.  • 

Altout  the  same  time,  a  volunteer,  named  Sanders,  was  killed,  about  four 
miles  from  Newnansville ;  and  another  man,  in  company  with  him,  was 
luidly  wounded. 

On  the  19  Maj',  as  LieuL  Martin  and  three  other  men  were  proceeding 
from  Micanopy  to  Wakahootji,  in  charge  of  a  government  wagon,  they  were 
all  cut  ort!  The  wagoner  escaped,  and  carrying  the  intelligence  to  Micanopy, 
Lieut.  Sandei-son  sallied  out  with  17  men,  and  pursued  the  Indians.  He  soon 
fell  in  with  them,  but  was  defeated,  and  himseltj  with  9  men,  killed,  besides 
three  bloodhounds  and  their  kee})ei*s ;   four  other  men  were  missing. 

Some  time  in  June,  Col.  Riley  surprised  an  Indian  camp  on  the  Ouithla- 
coochee,  killed  two  warriors,  and  took  a  man,  woman,  and  child,  prisoners. 
The  man  soon  alter  escaped,  and  in  pursuit  of  iiim,  Capt.  Mason  Was  acci- 
dentally shot  by  his  own  men.  About  the  same  time.  Col.  Greene  fell  u\K)n 
a  small  party  of  Indians  in  Middle  Florida,  killed  three,  and  a  white  man 
with  them.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  Col.  Harney  returned  from  a 
long  expedition,  in  which  he  captured  Wild  Cat's  mothef  and  daughter,  lib- 
erated a  negro,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  near  two  years,  and  was  the  only 
survivor  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  wrecked  at  New  Smyrna.  He  also  destroyed 
27  cornfields  of  the  Indians. 

When  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  was  about  to  write  the  history  of  a  sangumary 
massacre,  which  happened  at  Durham  in  New  Hampshire,  he  began  with  the 
aminous  expression  of  " i5/oorfr/ ^^Mjio*  a<  Oyster  River!"  We  have  now  to 
record  a  bloody  Irasedy  among  tragedians  A  Mr.  Forl)es,  it  appears,  was 
not  satisfied  with  what  tragedies  he  could  manufjicture  elsewhere,  but  must 
peeds  go  to  tliat  country  of  tragedies,  Florida,  with  his  theatrical  cordis,  as 
Jiough  the  people  there  woidd  prefer  counterfeit  to  the  real  ones,  or  had  not 
euough  of  liotli;  «'oubtless  the  whites  much  preferred  the  former;  but  not  s- 
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With  the  Indians,  where  I  ley  could  have  a  hand  in  them.  This  company  of 
players  was  in  two  wagons,  passing  fioni  Picolata  to  St.  Augnstine,  on  tlie  23 
May,  and  when  within  5  or  (5  miles  of  the  latter  place,  were  attacked  hy  a 
arge  number  of  Indians  under  Wild  Cat,  and  four  of  liiein  killed.  How 
many  were  in  the  company  we  are  not  told ;  but  Forbes  and  the  females 
escaped.  The  Litlians,  immediately  alter,  surrounded  Fort  Searle,  danced 
about  it  in  defiance,  and  dared  the  soldiers  to  come  out  and  fight ;  but  the 
garrison  was  too  weak  to  make  a  sortie.  We  have  to  clcee  t^e  it'.ation  cf 
this  tragedy  with  a  comedy.  The  Indians  had  found  time,  before  appe<uing 
at  Fort  Searle,  to  dress  themselves  in  such  of  the  actors'  clothes  as  tliey  had 
taken.  Wild  Cat  had  got  on  the  turban  of  Othello ;  and  others  had  sashes 
and  spangles,  which  they  took  care  to  display  to  advantage.  Wild  Cat 
showed  a  rich  velvet  dress  to  some  negroes  who  afterwards  came  in,  and  told 
them  he  would  not  take  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  for  it. 

At  Cow  Creek  Honnnock,  near  Fort  White,  there  was  a  skirmish,  on  the 
]Q  Jjly,  between  Serg.  Zeigler  and  three  or  four  men,  and  21  Indians.  A 
cor|»oral  and  two  soldiers  were  killed,  and  the  others  were  wounded. 

On  the  7  August,  there  happened  a  most  horrid  niassacre  at  Indian  Key, 
Six  ])ersons  were  killed  by  the  Indians  in  their  barbarous  manner;  among 
whom  was  Dr.  Henry  Perrine,  formerly  of  Connecticut,  a  scientific  gentle- 
man, who  had  located  himself  there  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  some  rare 
l)lants  which  he  had  obtained  in  South  America,  while  residing  there  as  con- 
sul. There  were  upon  Indian  Key,  at  the  time  ol"  this  massacre,  44  people^ 
all  of  whom  had  the  good  foitnne  to  esca])e,  except  the  six  beibre  named. 
All  the  houses  were  burned  except  one.  The  number  of  Indians  was  said  to 
be  100  or  150. 

On  the  10  August,  word  was  brought  to  Fort  Barkee,  that  an  encampment 
of  Indians  was  discovered,  about  seven  miles  liom  thence,  on  the  road  to 
Fort  Mitchell.  Lieut  B.  H.  Arthur  immediately  marched  out,  with  "a  com- 
Dany  of  soldiers,"  to  surprise  them.  The  object  was  eflfected  ;  two  Indians 
were  killed,  one  wounded,  and  3  rifles  taken.  Early  in  the  morning  -.A'  the 
same  day,  the  house  of  Mr.  Wyley  Jones,  on  the  Econfina,  about  6  miles 
north  of  the  St.  Joseph's,  was  attacked  and  burnt;  the  Indians  shot  Mrs. 
Jones  and  one  of  her  children  ;  a  little  daughter  of  13  conveyed  away  four  of 
her  younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  a  safe  place,  and  then  returned  to  see 
what  had  become  of  her  mother;  She  found  her  only  time  enough  to  see 
her  exi)ire  !  and  then  made  a  second  escape  I 

About  the  middle  of  August,  eleven  families  are  said  to  have  been  broken 
up,  on  the  Suanee  River,  and  a  great  number  of  people  killed.  An)ong  them 
was  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Courcy.  He  wa^  from  home  at  the  tiri:e,  and  on  his 
return,  found  his  wife  and  si.x  children  murdered,  and  left  in  the  mo.st  bar- 
barous manner,  here  and  there  lying  about  the  fields  where  they  fell.  Of 
Mr.  Howell's  family,  his  wife  and  one  child  were  killed,  and  three  other  chil- 
dren escaped.  A  Mre.  Green  and  one  child  were  also  murdered.  A  Mrs. 
Patrick  was  shot  in  her  house  while  preparing  a  bed  for  her  children !  Mr. 
Thomas  Davis  aiid  two  chihh-en,  and  Mr.  Patrick's  daughter,  all  murdered. 

On  the  4  September,  as  Capt.  B.  L.  Beall,  with  10  or  12  men,  was  upon  a 
scout,  he  came  suddenly  upon  about  30  Indians,  who  all  escaped  but  four ; 
the  rest  secured  themselves  in  a  swamp  on  Wacoosasa  River.  One  of  tM 
I>risoners  was  said  to  be  Holatoochee,  a  sub-chief  "'f  the  IVlikasaukies.  With 
these  prisoners  several  guns  were  taken  "  in  good  )rder,"  and  "  a  large  deer- 
skin full  of  honey." 

But  two  days  afler,  Lieut.  W.  K.  Hanson  had  a  smart  battle  with  some 
Seminoles,  near  Fort  Wekahoota.  Word  being  brought  to  the  .veutenant 
then  at  that  post,  that  Indians  were  in  the  vicinity,  he  immediately  marched 
cut  with  35  regulars ;  and  when  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  foit,  was  fired 
upon  from  a  gloomy  hommock,  which  obliged  him  to  retreat  about  300  yards 
to  an  open  wood,  closely  pursue<l  by  the  Indians.  Here  he  made  a  stand, 
and  continued  the  fight  about  half  an  hour,  at  which  time  the  Indians,  to  de- 
coy him,  retreated  again  to  the  hommock;  but  Lieut.  Hanson,  having  now 
five  of  his  men  killed  and  wounded,  concluded  to  retreat  while  he  was  at  lil>- 
erty  to  do  so.  The  firing  had  brought  out  a  reenfbrcement  under  Cupt.  Huw 
42 
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kins,  M'ho  not  long  after  charged  the  Iioniniock,  but  he  fbuml  no  Lidiuns 
The  number  of  Li(hans  supposed  to  have  fought  in  tliis  skirinissh,  was  stated 
to  l>e  80.  On  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  tlie  same  Indians,  it  is  said,  killed 
and  horribly  mutilated  a  young  man  named  Geiger;  his  head  was  severed 
and  cairied  off. 

On  tlie  7  September,  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Dorsey  is  plundered  and  burnt ; — 
fortunately,  he  had  lately  removed  his  family  to  Alabama.  About  ten  days 
after,  Lieut  Saunders,  scouting  with  a  paity  of  dragoons  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Fort  MelloUj  captured  a  single  Indian.  This  brave  company  first  shot  their 
prisoner,  and  afterwards  hung  him  on  a  tree. 

A  more  pacific  policy,  on  the  i)ait  of  the  government,  had  been  instigated, 
ill  a  manner  not  to  be  jiassed  unheeded,  by  the  public  expression  ;  and,  con- 
sequently. Gen.  Armistead  was  directed  to  act  on  the  protective  system ;  at 
the  same  time,  to  endeavor  by  every  possible  means  to  influence  the  Semi- 
uolee  to  go  (piietly  from  the  land  of  their  fathers.  More  effectually  to  carry 
these  views  into  effect,  a  deputation  of  their  countrymen  had  been  sent  for, 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  treated  with  to  visit  Florida,  and  intercede  with 
their  friends  and  brothers  to  give  up  the  country,  and  end  the  controversy. 
Accordingly,  this  proposition  was  acceded  to  ;  and  fourteen  chiefs  and  others 
left  Arkansas  on  this  embassy,  and  arrived  at  Tampa,  in  Florida,  on  the  2 
November.  They  came  prepared  to  assure  their  countrymen  that  they  would 
be  far  better  off  in  Arkansas ;  and  as  thej'  had  been  known  to  have  been 
exceedingly  opjiosed  to  emigration,  and  had  lieeu  forced  away  from  Florida 
themselves,  great  reliance  was  placed  upon  their  endeavors  to  end  the  trou- 
bles. And  to  satisfy  the  whites  of  their  good  intentions,  they  left  all  tlieir 
wives  and  children  behind.  Among  them  were  the  noted  chiefs.  Alligator, 
HoLATOocHEE,  and  MicANOpy;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  they  com- 
menced their  march  of  100  miles  for  Fort  King,  where  they  were  to  have  an 
intemew  with  some  of  the  hostile  chiefs. 

The  deputation  ai-rfved  at  Fort  King  in  about  4  days,  viz.,  on  the  Cth,  and 
Gen.  Armistead  on  the  7th.  Every  eflbrt  was  now  matle  to  discuss  matters 
with  freedom;  and  Halec  Tustenugge,  Tiger-tail,  and  many  others,  were 
waiting  in  the  woods,  not  far  oflj  when  the  before-named  functionaries  ar- 
rived. Sundry  conferences  and  talks  were  had  during  the  following  six  days; 
but  what  was  said  and  done  we  are  not  informed;  though,  judging  from  what 
happened  immetliately  after,  it  coi^Id  not  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  the 
Indians,  whatever  they  may  have  pretended  ;  for,  on  the  night  of  the  14  No- 
vember, they  all  took  leave  very  unceremoniously,  and  retired  into  their  old 
fastnesses,  as  was  conjectured,  for  they  said  nothing  about  that,  nor  did  the 
whites  have  an  ojiportunity  of  guessing  where  they  had  gone  until  the  next 
morning.  At  this  conduct  of  the  hostiles,  those  from  Arkansas  expressed 
themselves  "  utterly  astonished."  As  soon  as  the  general  was  informed  of 
the  escape  of  the  Indians,  which  was  "early  the  next  morning,"  he  wrote  to 
the  secretarj'  of  war,  Mr.  Poinsett,  in  the  following  desponding  strain : — 
"Thus  have  ended  all  our  well-groimded  hopes  of  bringing  the  wai"  to  a  close 
by  pacific  measures;  confident  in  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  enemy 
will  hold  out  to  the  last,  and  can  never  be  induced  to  come  in  again.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Indians,  orders  were  transmitted  to  com- 
mantlers  of  regiments,  to  i)ut  their  troops  in  motion ;  and  before  this  reaches 
you,  they  will  be  scouting  in  eveiy  direction." 

Notwithstanding  these  efforts  at  peace-making  on  the  part  of  the  whites, 
hostilities  did  not  entirely  cease  on  the  side  of  the  Indians.  On  the  17  Oc- 
«tber,  a  party  went  to  Col.  Gamble's  plantation,  at  Welaune,  in  Jefferson 
county,  where  they  fired  upon  and  wounded  a  negro  man,  and  took  a  woman, 
with  whom  they  made  off;  but,  in  their  flight,  meeting  with  a  company  of 
vhites,  they  left  her,  and  she  escaped.  On  the  24th,  some  bloodhounds  led 
a  company  of  soldiers  to  a  house,  in  Middle  Florida,  in  which  three  while  men 
were  captured,  charged  with  aiding  and  alietting  tlie  Indians. 

At  Col.  Hanson's  plantation,  about  20  Indians  made  quite  a  "business  op- 
eration," on  the  28  October,  which,  without  any  other  insurance  than  their 
own  [)eculi{u-  tactics,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  veiy  "  risky  transaction." 
Sucii  is  our  judgment  uj)on  it,  inasmuch  as  the  jjlace  where  it  was  done  wa> 
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only  two  miles  from  St.  Augustine.  Although  they  did  not  sucoecil  to  the 
extent  ortiieir  wishes,  yet  they  tooi<  and  carried  oft' all  the  biaiiiiets  and  other 
clothing  which  liad  been  inovided  for  a  "large  stock  of  negroes,"  lor  the  en- 
suing wniier;  and  when  about  to  fire  the  buildings,  became  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  some  neighboring  wiiites,  whom  a  negro  had  informed  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  fled  without  doing  fiirther  mischief  They  had  hitended 
to  have  carried  off  .i.'l  the  slaves,  but  were  prevented  by  lliis  circiunstance. 
VV^ild  Cat  is  said  to  have  led  the  Indians  in  this  expedition. 

People  flocked  in  and  garrisoned  the  place,  and  watched  all  night  for  the 
return  of  the  Indians,  who  doubtless  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  repeat- 
iiig  their  visit.  This  led  to  one  of  those  melancholy  events,  accounts  of 
many  of  which  are  already  upon  our  records.  The  news  of  the  tlescent  ujion 
Col.  Hanson's  farm  was  carrie<i  immediately  to  Picolata,  which  caused  Lieut. 
Graham  to  march  with  a  small  force  for  that  })lace,  hoping  to  surprise  the 
Indians  there,  or  in  its  vicinity.  Accordingly,  he  approached  it  with  great 
caution  about  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  not  knowing  that 
guards  had  been  set  to  receive  the  Indians,  should  they  return ;  and,  unfor- 
tunately, being  himself  and  comf)any  taken  for  Indians,  were  fired  upon,  and 
Serg.  Wolcott  was  mortally,  and  Lieut.  Graham  severely  wounded. 

On  the  same  day,  the  post  rider  between  F'orts  Fanning  and  Macomb  wiia 
found  murdered,  quartered,  and  thrown  into  a  pond. 

Every  day  adds  new  scenes  to  the  tragedy.  On  the  Isr  day  of  November, 
as  Lieut.  .Fudd,  with  Mr.  Falany  and  three  dragoons,  was  i)niceeding  from 
Fort  Searle  for  St.  Augustine,  they  were  fired  upon  when  near  the  eight- 
inile-i)ost,  by  Indians  concealed  in  bushes  along  the  road,  by  which  a  sergeant 
and  one  private  were  killed,  and  Mr.  Falany  and  another  private  i^verely 
wounded.  Lieut.  Judd  escaped,  as  it  were,  by  a  miracle.  He  rode  with  the 
wounded  soldier  till  he  fell  from  his  horse,  then  dismounting,  dragged  him 
from  the  path,  and  the  Indians  being  just  upon  him,  concealed  himself  in 
the  bushes  until  they  gave  up  the  chase. 

About  the  same  titne  Col.  Harney  captured  12  Indians  (women  and  chil- 
dren) near  Fort  Reid,  on  the  St.  John's.  He  found  them  in  possession  of  50 
blankets,  mostly  new,  pieces  of  calico,  &c.,  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
from  Indian  Key,  when  it  was  destroyed  in  August  last. 

Fort  Hanson,  15  miles  from  St.  Augustine,  was  abandoned  abnut  the  5 
November,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  after  was  burnt  by  the  Indians. 

Early  in  December,  Col.  Harney,  as  much  now  tiie  tenor  of  ilie  Seminoles 
as  Col.  Church  was  to  the  Wampanoags,  or  Daniel  IJoone  to  the  Kikapoos, 
undertakes  an  expedition  into  the  everglades.  These  much  heard  of  and 
little  known  retreats  extend  over  perhaps  100  square  nfdes.  They  are  an 
expanse  of  shoal  water,  varying  in  depth  fronj  one  to  five  feet,  dotted  with 
innuineral)le  low  and  flat  islands,  generally  covered  with  trees  or  shrubs. 
M'.'ch  of  the  water  Is  shaded  by  an  almost  impenetrable  saw-grass,  as  high 
as  a  man's  head,  but  the  little  channels  in  every  direction  are  free  fiom  it. 
It  had  been  ong  supposed,  that  I'.non  the  islands  in  some  part  of  this  district 
the  Indians  had  their  head-quarters,  from  whence  they  had  issued  u|»on  their 
destructive  expeditions.  This  suspicion  amounted  to  a  certainty  a  little  be- 
fore this,  from  the  testimony  of  a  negro  namerl  John,  who  had  escaped  from 
a  clan  in  that  region  and  come  in  at  Cape  Florida.  He  had  been  with  the 
Indians  since  18:35,  at  which  time  he  was  captured  by  them  from  Dr.  Grew. 
Therefore  it  was  determined  by  Col.  Harney  to  take  John  as  a  guide,  and 
endeavor  to  strike  an  eff'ctual  blow  upoi^  them  in  their  own  fiistness.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  90  men  in  boats,  he  set  out  to  traverse  that  monotonous 
■world,  the  everglades.  John  faithfully  performed  his  promise,  and  led  the 
armament  directly  to  the  island  where  the  Indians  were,  which  was  at  once 
BiuTouniled,  and  38  prisoners  taken  and  2  killed.  It  proved  to  be  the  band 
of  Chai-ki-ka,  as  "noted  a  rogue"  as  Tatoson  of  old.  He  it  was,  it  is  said, 
■who  led  the  party  that  destroyed  Indian  Key,  and  traitorously  massacred  Col, 
Harney's  men  at  the  Synebal.  As  direct  evidenc"  of  the  fact,  upwards  of 
2,000  lOllars'  worth  of  the  goods  taken  frotn  Dr.  Perrine's  settlement  were 
ide-uified,  and  13  Colt's  rifles  lost  at  the  Synebal  were  found ;  therefore,  aa 
an  of!set  to  those  affairs,  nine  of  the  "warriors"  were  forthwith  executed  by 
banging,  and  the  tenth  was  preserved  for  a  future  guide. 
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When  Col.  Harney  came  upon  Chaikika's  band,  tJie  chief  was  at  a  nhort 
distance  from  his  people,  chopj)ing  wood,  and  on  discovering  that  the  foe  was 
upon  them,  fled  with  all  his  might  for  the  higii  grass.  Several  soldiers 
stiirted  in  pursuit,  but  he  outran  them  all  except  a  private  named  Hall. 
When  he  found  he  could  not  escape  from  him,  and  being  unarmed,  he  faced 
about,  and  with  a  smile  of  submission  on  his  liice,  threw  up  his  arms,  in 
token  of  surrender.  This  availed  him  nothing.  Hall  levelled  liis  rifle,  which 
sent  a  bullet  through  his  skull  into  his  brains,  and  he  fell  lifeless  into  the 
water  but  a  little  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  island !  How  like  the  fall 
of  the  great  Wampaiioag  chief!  Col.  Haruey  had  one  man  killed  and  five 
wounded,  of  whom  negro  John,  the  pilot,  was  one. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  Col.  Harney  all  over  Florida; 
and  although  his  summary  vengeance  upon  some  of  the  prisoners  called 
forth  imprecations  from  many,  those  were  drowned  by  the  general  burst  of 
approbation ;  but  this  was  damped  in  some  degree  by  the  loss  of  a  very 
valuable  and  meritorious  officer,  who  died  immediately  after  the  expedition 
returned  from  the  everglades.  This  was  Cajit.  W.  B.  Davidson,  who  died  at 
Indian  Key  on  the  24tli  of  the  same  month,  from  disease  engendered  while 
upon  that  service. 

About  this  time,  or  previous  to  23  December,  Tiger-tail's  son  and  brother, 
with  several  others,  came  in  to  Fort  King  and  surrendered.  The  old  chief 
himself  was  daily  expected  in  also,  but  that  expectation  only  amounted  to  a 
disappointment  Not  long  after  these  Indians  came  in,  a  party  went  to  Fort 
Walker,  between  Micanopy  and  Newnansville,  where  they  killed  three  negroes 
and  wounded  one  white  woman,  without  being  molested. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29  December,  a  wagon  was  ordered  to  proceed 
from  Fort  Micanoj)y  to  Fort  Wacahoota,  and  notwithstanding  "positive  orders 
had  been  given  l)y  the  commanding  general,  forbidding  any  escort  from  ])0.st 
to  post  to  consist  of  less  than  30  men,"  but  II  went  on  this  occasion.  They 
were  under  the  command  of  Lieuts.  Sherwood  and  Hopson,  and  "as  the 
morning  was  fine,  a  Mrs.  Montgomery,  wife  of  Lieut.  Montgomery,  rode  out 
with  tliem."  This  company  had  got  scarcely  three  miles  on  the  way  when 
it  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  Mrs.  Montgomery,  Lieut.  Sherwood,  a  sergeant- 
major,  and  two  privates  were  inmiediate'y  killed.  Lieut.  Sherwood  and  a  sol- 
dier sacrificed  thert)selves  to  save  Mrs.  Montgomery,  but  it  availed  her  nothing. 
Her  husband  arrived  on  the  ground  soon  afler,  but  she  was  dead,  and  a 
soldier  was  lying  by  her  side  in  the  agonies  of  death,  but  had  strength  enough 
to  say  to  her  husband,  "Lieutenant,  1  fought  for  your  wife  as  long  as  1  could," 
and  then  expired  !  Mrs.  Montgomery  was  an  accomplished  latly  from  Cin- 
cinnati, and  iiad  not  been  married  but  about  three  weeks. 

About  the  same  time  two  wagoners  were  killed  on  the  way  from  Pilatka 
to  Fort  Russell.  They  started  in  advance  of  the  escort. — Such  are  some  of 
the  most  prominent  events  of  Florida  warfare,  which  brings  our  account  of 
it  to  the  close  of  the  year  1840. 
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Nurslings  ofnaturo,  I  mark  your  boW  bearing, 

rrido  in  nacli  ai<pcct  and  strength  in  each  fnnn, 

Hearts  of  warm  itnpulsn,  and  siiuls  uDiij,'))  daring, 

Uorn  in  the  battle  ami  roared  in  the  itorm. 

I'ho  rod  levin  ttaih  and  the  thunder')?  drtad  rattle, 

'J'liii  ruck-riven  wave  and  tlvo  war  trampel'i  breath, 

'I'ho  din  of  thu  tnm|>est,  the  yoll  of  the  battle, 

Nervo  your  slooled  bosoinii  to  danger  and  death J    R.  Dr/lkb. 


aiAPTER  I. 


Particulars  in  the  history  of  the  iRoquois  or  Five  Nations — Extent  oj  their  aomtn- 
ions — Antiquities  and  traditions — Destroy  the  Ekies — War  with  the  Adirondaks 
— Specimen  of  their  langtuijre — Account  of  the  chiefs — Grancuki.k — Hi.ack- 
KF.TTi.K — I  lis  Moody  wars  loilh  the  French — Adario — His  sin<rular  strata/rcm  to 
■unite  his  countrymen  against  the  French — Destroys  Montreal,  and  near  a  thousaml 
iiihabitants — Dies  in  jifMce  with  the  Freiuh — Dekamsora  a  renotcned  orator — 
Pkipkarkt — The  iniraculovs  stories  concerning  him.  History  of  the  journey  of 
Five  Iroquois  chiefs  to  England. 

The  {p*eat  western  confederacy  of  Indian  nations  has  commonly  been  styleti 
by  the  French, /ro7uow,*  but  generally  by  the  English,  the  live  JVations] 
and  souietinies  the  Six  JVations ;  but  either  of  the  two  latter  appellations 
must  bo  considered  onlu  as  sucli,  because  we  shall  show,  as  we  proceed,  that 
they  are  not  nunierically  true  now,  if  they  ever  were.  Five  may  liave  beeu 
the  number  which  originally  leagued  together,  but  when  that  happened,  if 
indeed  it  ever  did,  can  never  be  known.  Jt  is  a  tratlition  that  these  people 
came  from  beyon<l  the  lakes,  a  great  while  ago,  and  subdued  or  extenninated 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  on  this  side.     Even  if  this  were  the  case,  it 

*  "  Le  nom  d'Iroquois  est  piiremnnt  Francois,  el  .1  M  form6  du  tcrmc  Ifiro,  qui  siffnifie, 
J'ai  dit :  et  par  quel  ces  sauva"jes  liiiisseiit  lous  leiirs  discours,  comme  les  Latins  faisuieiit 
autrefois  par  leiir  Uixi;  et  (te  Kou^,  qui  est  un  cri,  tant6t  de  tristesse,  lorsqu'dii  ie  prononce 
en  Iralnaiit,  ct  taniAt  de  joyc,  quand  on  le  jsrononce  plus  court.  Leur  nom  propre  est  Agon- 
nonsionni,  qui  veut  dire  Faiseurs  de  Cahannes ;  parce  qu'ils  les  batisscnt  b'caiicoup  plus 
solidcs,  que  la  piiipart  dcs  autres  sauvagcs."  Charlevoix, '\.^Z10~\,  (sub  anno  1(146,)  also 
Loskifl,  t.  ^.—tUcKewelder—und  Forslers  Northern  Voyas;es. 

t  "  Ces  barbaresne  sont  qu'une  seule  nation,  et  qu'un  seiil  intMl  public.  On  ponrroU  let 
twmmer  pour  la  distribution  du  terrain,  les  Suisses  de  ce  continent.  Les  Iroquois  sonl  par* 
tager  en  cinq  cantons,  s<^aroir  les  Tsmiontolians,  les  Goyugoans,  les  Onnotagues,  les  Onoyot$U> 
tt  les  AgnUs."     (Lahontan;  i.  33.)     \\y  ilie  Asniis  we  are  to  iinderstajid  Aloliaicks. 
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proves  notliing  of  their  origin  ;  for  there  may  have  been  a  lime  wlien  iheii 
ancestors  went  from  this  side  to  the  country  heyontl,  antl  so  on.  The  31  o- 
Jiawks,  son>etiines  calle<l  fVabingi,  are  sjiid  to  liave  lieen  the  oldest  of  tlie 
coniedenicy,  and  that  tlie  "  Onayauts  "  (Oneidas)  were  the  lirst  that  joined 
tliem  by  putting  theniselves  under  their  protection.  The  OnoniUigos  were 
tlie  next,  tlien  the  "  Teuontowanos,  or  Sinikers,"  (Senecas,)  tlien  the  "Cuiuk 
gtios,"  (Cjiyugas.)  The  Tuscaroras,  Ironi  Carolina,  joiiie«i  them  about  1712, 
but  were  not  Ibrmally  admitted  into  the  confederacy  until  aljout  10  years 
nfler  tliat  The  addition  of  this  new  tribe  gtiined  tiieni  the  name  of  the  Six 
Nations,  according  to  most  writers,  but  it  will  ap))ear  that  they  were  called 
the  Six  Nations  long  before  the  last-named  period.* 

The  Shawanese  were  not  of  the  confederacy,  hut  were  called  hrothers  by 
them.  This  nation  came  from  the  south,  at  no  very  remote  perioti,  and  th»? 
Iroquois  assigned  them  lands  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susi|uehannuli,  but 
tif/ked  upon  them  us  inferiors. 

The  dominions  of  this  "  United  People  "  cannot  l>e  particidarly  descril>eilf 
for  they  were  never  sUitionary  ;  at  one  iTine  they  extended  beyond  the  St. 
J^awrence  and  the  Mississip))i,  ••ud  at  another  they  were  circumscribed 
between  them.  Smith,  the  historian  of  New  York,  says,  "Our  Indiana 
universally  concur  in  the  claim  of  all  the  lands  [in  17.5(i]  not  sfdd  to  tlie 
English,  from  ilie  mouth  of  Sorel  River,  on  the  south  siile  ot  Lakes  Erie  :ui(i 
Ontario,  on  both  siiles  of  the  Ohio,  till  it  falls  into  the  Mississippi ;  :uid  on 
the  north  side  of  those  lakes,  that  whole  territory  between  the  Outawaia 
River,  and  the  Lake  Huron,  and  even  beyond  the  straits  l^etween  that  and 
Lake  Erie." 

"  When  the  Dtttch  iKJgan  the  settlement  of  New  York;  all  tlie  Indians  on 
Long  Island,  and  the  northern  shore  of  the  sound,  on  the  luinks  of  Connecticut, 
Hudson,  Delaware,  and  Sus4]ueh:uin:Ui  Rivers,  were  in  subjection  tu  the  Five 
Nations ;  an«l  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  acknowledged  it 
by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.''  As  a  proof  of  this  it  is  mentioned  tliur 
"a  little  trilie,  settled  at  the  Sugar-loaf  mountain,  in  Orange  county,  to  tins 
day,  [175(i,]  make  a  yearly  payment  of  aliout  £20  to  the  Mohawks." f 

Among  tlie  many  tril)es  or  nations  which  they  wholly  or  partially  destmyei* 
were  the  Kries,  a  powerful  tribe  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  great  lake 
whose  name  they  bore.  Jn  the  year  Ki/V}  they  were  entirely  extir]iated,  and 
no  remnant  of  them  has  since  lieen  heard  of*  in  existence.^ 

When  the  French  settled  in  Canada  in  Kill,  it  was  u)»on  the  lands  of  the 
Adironilaks,  ul)Ove  Three  Rivers.  They  found  them  at  war  with  the  Iro- 
cpiois,  then  mainly  seraed  along  the  southern  sitle  of  Lsike  Ontario.  Tho 
Adirondaks,  by  the  assistance  of  the  FreJich,  were  able  to  deiiiat  their 
enemies  in  every  battle,  who  at  length  were  in  danger  of  a  total  extermina- 
tion. iMeanwhile  the  Dutch  had  begun  their  trade  in  the  Hudson  River, 
which  they  jirofitjibly  carried  on  in  arms  with  the  Iroquois.  Keing  now  able 
to  meet  the  Adirondaks  on  more  equal  footing,  they  continued  the  war,  and 
with  such  success,  tliat  the  Adirondaks,  in  tlieir  turn,  became  almost  dc- 
str^,yed. 

The  Six  Nations  did  not  know  themselves  by  such  names  as  the  "English 
apply  to  them,  but  the  name  Aquamischioiii,§  which  signified  united  people, 
was  used  by  tliem.||     This  term,  as  is  the  cjise  with  most  Indian  words,  is 
defined  by  a  knowledge  of  its  etymology.     A  knowle<lge  ol*  tiie  In<lian  Ian 
guages  would  enable  us  to  know  what  almobt  every  place  in  tlie  country  h.'ia 


*  lo  the  British  Empire,  iii.  56,  it  is  said,  "  The  Cowetas  aho,  or  Creek  tndi.-tns,  are  in  ih« 
tame  Inciulship  with  ihem." 

t  f^clccted  from  the  weZ/-selected  notes  to  Sears' s  Poem,  entitled  Mineral  \  Vatert. 

j  Charleroic. 

§  Loskiet,  I  list.  Mis.  i.  2.  "  They  say  themselves,  that  llicy  have  sprung  and  gro\vn  up  m 
iliat  very  place,  like  the  very  trees  of  tlie  wilderness."  WiJliams  Key.  Another  name  tncjr 
alien  gave  themselves  was,  Ongvt-hcrKce,  which  signified,  a  people  surpassing  all  otbers. 
Hist,  lirit.  Vomiitions  in  A^.  America.     Book  iii.  65,  (ed.  4to.  bond.  1773.) 

jl  At  a  great  assemblage  of  chiefs  and  warriors  at  AIl>an3',  in  August,  H'lfijthe  chief  speakei 
of  the  Six  Nations  informed  the  English  commissioners  that  iliey  Itad  taken  in  the  Messe* 
■agues  as  a  seventh  wiiioii.     Coiden,  Hist.  F.  Natious,  ii.  175. 
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been  note«l  for;  whether  liill  or  moimtain,  bi*ook  or  river.  Jt  is  saiil  l>y 
Colden,*  tlint  Now  Eiij^hiiul  was  c"ille<l  Kinshon^  by  the  Indians,  wliicii,  ho 
pays,  iiicaiis  a  fish ;  f  and  that  tlie  New  Eiighitid  liulians  sent  tu  the  ii'(«(iiois 
a"iuo<lcl  of  a  fish,  as  a  token  of  tlieir  atlherinj,'  to  the  general  eovenant." 
Tiie  waters  of  New  EM<!;lan«l  are  certaiwiy  abcnidantly  stored  with  hsli; 
Jtene^  the  name  of  "<Ae  /"WnVig-  PeopU." 

We  will  liere  present  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  the  Six  Nations,  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  all  of  whom,  excejit  the  Tuscai-ortis,  "sj)eak  a  language 
radically  the  same."  So-ung-xcau-ne-ha  cau-ro-unk-yaw-ga,tch-set-la-ro-anj 
sauh-son-e-you-sla^  esa,  snw-an-e-you,  o-kd-lauh-se-la,  eh-nt-au-wong,  na,  cau- 
ronunk-yawg'O,  rutugh-ivou-shaxiga,  ne-al-lt-iceh-ne-sa-laiiga,  taug-wau-nau-tO' 
ro-no-an-tough-skk,  to-an-taitg-we-l(x-whe-you-slaungy  che-nte-yeut,  cha-(jue>- 
iau-ta-leh-wlie-you-staun-na,  lough-sau^  ta^igk-waus-sa-rt-neh,  ta-il^nut-ot-tcn-aU' 
gcd-ough-toung-ga,  nas-aw-ne,  sa-cfie-au-taug-was,  co-an-teh-snl-oh-aun-za- 
ick-aw,  esa,  saw-au-iie-yov^  esa,  sash-autz-ta,  esa,  soung-wa-soung,  chen-ne- 
auh-a-aug-wa,  au  tverul 

Perhaps  we  cannot  present  the  reader  with  a  greater  orator  tnan  Garanodi.a, 
or,  as  he  was  calle«l  by  tlie  French,  Grand'Goeule  ;  thongh  Lahotdan,  who 
knew  him,  wrote  it  Grangula.  He  was  by  nation  an  Onondagji,  and  is 
brotight  to  our  notice  by  the  manly  and  magnanimous  speech  which  Jio 
made  to  a  French  general,  who  marched  into  the  country  of  the  Irotpiois  to 
Bulxliie  them. 

In  the  year  1084,  Mr.  de  la  Barre,  governor-general  of  Cana<I{i,  com- 
ftlained  to  the  English,  at  Albany,  that  the  Senecas  were  uifringing  upon 
'.heir  rights  of  tra<le  with  some  of  the  other  more  remote  nations.  Governor 
Dongan  ac<iuainted  the  Senecas  with  the  cliarge  made  by  the  French  gov- 
ernor. They  admitted  the  fact,  but  justified  thew"  course,  alleging  tiiat  the 
French  supj»iie<l  their  enemies  with  arms  and  ammunition,  with  wiiom  they 
were  then  at  war.  About  the  same  time,  the  French  governor  raised  an 
army  of  1700  men,  and  made  other  "mighty  preparations"  for  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Five  Nations.  But  before  he  had  progressed  far  in  his 
great  undertaking,  a  mortal  sickness  broke  out  in  his  army,  which  finally 
cause<J  liim  to  give  over  the  expedition.  In  the  mean  time,  the  governor  of 
New  York  was  ordered  to  lay  no  ol)stacles  in  the  way  of  the  French  exjjedi- 
lion.  Instead  of  regarding  this  order,  which  wasfi'om  his  m;uster,  the  Duke 
of  York^  he  sent  interpreters  to  the  Five  Nations  to  encourage  them,  with 
ofF.rs  to  assist  them. 

De  la  Bane,  in  hopes  to  effect  something  by  this  expensive  undertaking, 
<'rosse<l  Lake  Ontario,  and  held  a  talk  with  such  of  the  Five  Nations  as  would 
meet  him.§  To  keep  up  the  appearance  of  power,  he  made  a  high-toned 
speech  to  Grangula,  in  which  he  observed,  that  the  nations  had  often  infringed 
upon  the  pea«:e  ;  that  he  wished  now  for  j)eace ;  but  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  make  full  satisfaction  for  ail  the  injuries  they  had  done  the  French, 
and  for  tlie  future  never  to  disturb  them.  That  they,  the  Senecas,  Cayugas, 
Ouondago^s,  Oweiilas,  and  Mohawks,  had  abused  and  robbed  all  their  traders, 
Uiul  unless  they  gave  satisfaction,  he  sliould  declare  war.  That  they  had 
conducted  the  English  into  their  country  to  get  away  their  trade  heretofore, 
but  the  past  he  would  overlook,  if  they  woidd  ofiend  no  more;  yet,  if  ever 
liie  like  should  hai)pen  again,  he  had  express  orders  from  tlie  king,  his  master, 
lu  declare  war. 

*  Hist.  Five  Nations.!.  109. 

f   KickoHs.  .11  Algniikiii ;  Kegonce,  in  Chippownv.     Long's  Voyages,  &c.  2U2,  4to. 

t  Siiiilli's  Hist.  N.  York,  40.  (ed.  4lo.)  Tiit;  above  differs  somewhat  from  a  copy  ia 
Proud's  Pa.  ii.  301. 

^  As  ii  will  gratify  most  of  our  readers,  we  believ'e.  to  hear  the  g^eneral  in  his  own  words, 
we  will  present  them  with  a  paragraph  of  iiis  speech  to  itrangula  in  his  own  langtiage  :— 

"  Le  roi  mon  maitre  iiiforme  que  les  ciiiq  Na|ioiis,  Iroquoises  contrevenoieiit  depuis  long- 
tems  a  la  paix,  m'aordonne  de  me  transporter  ici  avec  uiie  escorte,  et  d'envoier  Akouessan  au 
village  dcs  (Jiiiiaiagnes,  jKitir  inviter  les  priiicipaux  chefs  a  me  veiiir  voir.  L'inteiition  de  c« 
grand  moiiarqiie  est  tjiie  nous  fumioiis  toi  et  moi  ensemble  dans  le  grand  calumet  de  paix, 
pourvii  (|ue  lu  me  pronielies  au  iioin  des  Tsoiiontoflans,  Goyogoans,  Oiinotagucs,  Onoyouts 
et  Agiiies,  de  doniicr  une  eiitiere  satisfaction  et  dedommageincni  a  ses  sujeis,  et  de  ne  riea 
faire  a  faveiiir,  qui  puissc  causer  une  fachuuse  rupture."  &.c.     LaiiorUan,  i.  58.  b'3 
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Grangula  listened  to  these  words,  and  many  more  in  tlie  like  strain,  with 
that  contempt  which  a  real  knowledge  of  tlie  sitnation  of  the  French  army, 
and  the  rectitude  of  his  own  coiyse,  were  calculated  to  in.sj»ire;  ami  aftei 
walking  several  times  round  the  circle,  formed  Ly  his  people  and  the  FrencJj, 
addressing  himself  to  tlie  governor,  seated  hi  his  elbow  chair,  he  began  aa 
follows: — • 

"  J  07moJu/io ; f  1  honor  you,  and  the  warriors  that  are  with  me  likewise 
honor  you.  Your  interpreter  has  finished  your  s|)eech.  1  now  beghi  mine. 
My  words  make  haste  to  reach  your  ears,    liiirken  to  them. 

"  Yonnondio ;  You  must  have  Iwlieved,  when  you  left  Queljeck,  that  the 
sun  had  burnt  up  all  the  forests,  which  render  our  country  inaccessible  to  tJie 
French,  or  that  the  lakes  had  so  far  overflown  the  bsmks,  tliat  they  had  sur- 
rounded our  castles,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  out  of  thenu 
Yes,  surely,  you  must  have  dreamt  so,  and  the  curiosity  of  seeing  so  great 
a  wonder  has  brought  you  so  far.  Now  you  are  undeceived,  since  that  I,  and 
the  warriors  here  present,  are  come  to  assure  you,  tliat  the  Senecas,  Cayugas, 
Onondagas,  Oneidas  arid  Mohawks  are  yet  alive.  I  thank  you,  in  their  name, 
for  bringing  back  into  their  coimtry  the  calumet,  which  your  predecessor 
received  from  their  hands.  It  was  happy  for  you,  that  you  left  under  ground 
that  nmrdering  hatchet  tliat  has  beeu  so  often  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the 
French. 

"  Hear,  Yonnondio ;  I  do  not  sleep  ;  1  have  my  eyes  open ;  and  tlie  sun, 
wlhN^h  enlightens  me,  discovers  to  me  a  great  captain  at  the  head  of  a  company 
of  soldiers,  who  speaks  as  if  he  were  dreaming.  He  says,  that  he  only  came 
to  the  lake  to  smoke  on  the  great  calumet  with  the  Onondagas.  But  Gran- 
gula says,  that  he  sees  the  contrai-y;  that  it  was  to  knock  them  on  the  head, 
if  sickness  had  not  weakened  the  arms  of  the  French.  I  see  Yonnondio 
raving  in  a  camp  of  sick  men,  whose  lives  the  Great  Spirit  has  saved,  by 
inflicting  this  sickness  on  them. 

"  Hear,  Yonnondio ;  our  women  had  taken  tlieir  clubs,  our  children  and  old 
men  had  carried  their  bows  and  arrows  into  tlie  heart  of  your  cam]»,  if  our 
warriors  had  not  disarmed  them,  and  kept  them  back,  when  your  messenger 
^ouessan\  came  to  our  castles.    It  is  done,  and  I  have  said  it 

"  Hear,  Yonnondio ;  we  plundered  none  of  the  French,  but  those  that  car- 
ried guns,  powder  and  balls  to  the  Twightwies§  and  Chictaghicks,  because 
those  arms  might  have  cost  us  our  lives.  Herein  we  follow  die  example  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  break  all  the  kegs  of  rum  brought  to  our  castles,  lest  the 
dnuiken  Indians  should  knock  tliem  on  the  head.  Oiir  warriors  have  not 
l)eaver  enough  to  pay  for  all  those  arms  that  they  have  taken,  and  our  old 
men  are  not  afraid  of  the  war.     This  belt  jjreserves  my  words. 

"  We  carried  the  English  into  our  hikes,  to  tjiwle  there  with  the  Utawawaa 
and  Quatoghies,  ||  as  the  Adirondaks  brought  the  French  to  our  castles,  to 
carry  on  a  trade,  which  the  English  say  is  theirs.  We  are  born  free.  We 
neither  dej)end  on  Yonnondio  nor  Cor/ear.  H  We  may  go  where  we  please, 
and  carry  with  us  whom  we  please,  and  buy  and  sell  what  we  please..  If 
your  allies  be  your  slaves,  use  th^m  as  such,  command  tliem  to  receive  no 
otlier  but  your  jieople.     This  belt  preserves  my  words. 

"  ^Ve  knock  the  Twightwies  and  Chictaghicks  on  tlie  head,  l>ecause  they 
liad  cut  do^vn  the  trees  of  peace,  which  were  the  limits  of  our  country. 
They  have  hunted  beaver  on  our  lands.  They  have  acted  contrary  to  the 
customs  of  all  Indians,  for  they  left  none  of  the  lieavers  alive,  they  killed  both 
male  and  female.  They  brought  the  Satanas  into  their  country,  to  take  part 
with  them,  after  they  had  concerted  ill  designs  against  us.     ^Ve  have  done 

•  "  Grangida,  qui  pendant  tout  ie  descoiirs  avoit  eu  les  j'eux  fixament  aliarhez  sur  le  boul 
de  sa  pii>e,  se  leve,  el  soil  par  uae  civiiiie  bisarre,  ou  pour  se  donner  saus  facfon  le  lems 
de  inf-di'ier  sa  repouse  'A  fait  cino  ou  six  lours  dans  n6tre  cercle  roinpose  tie  sauvages  el  d« 
Francois.  Revenu  en  sa  place  il  resla  dehoul  devant  le  gt^n^ral  assis  dans  un  bou  laulcQU, 
el  le  regarant  il  lui  dit."     LaJumtan,  {].  61,  62.)  who  was  one  of  iho-^e  presenl. 

t  'J'liename  lliey  gBve  ihe  governors  of  Canada.     Spell  in  LaliotUan,  Unnontu. 

X  'I'lie  name  they  gave  Mr.  Le  Maine,  which  sig^nified  a  partridge. 

4  Iwikties,  Colden.  [1  Chictaghicks,  Colden. 

i  The  name  they  gave^e  governors  of  New  York. 
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less  than  either  the  EngHsJi  or  French,  that  have  usurped  tl»e  lauds  of  so  many 
IndiiUi  ii:(tious,  and  chased  them  from  tlieir  owu  country.  This  belt  preserves 
my  words. 

^^  Hear,  Yonnoiulio  ;  wliat  I  say  is  the  '^oice  of  all  the  Five  Nations.  Hear 
what  tliey  answer.  0|)en  your  eara  j  what  tliey  speak.  The  Senecas, 
Cayugtis,  OMondaf,'as,  Oueidas  and  Mc  awks  say,  that  when  they  buried  tiio 
hatchet  at  Cadarackui,  in  tlie  presence  of  your  pretlecessor,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fort,  they  planted  the  tree  of  pear*',  in  the  saiue  ))lace;  to  be  there  care- 
fully preserved  :  tiiat,  in  the  place  of  i  retreat  for  soldiers,  that  fort  mi<^ht  be 
a  rendezvous  tor  merchants  :  that,  ii  place  of  arms  and  auuuunitiou  of  war, 
beavers  aiul  merchandise  should  on./  enter  there. 

"  Hear,  Yonnondio ;  take  cai*e  for  tlie  future,  that  so  great  a  nuinber  of  sol- 
diers as  appear  there  do  not  choke  the  tree  of  peace  planted  in  so  small  a 
fort.  It  will  be  a  great  loss,  ifj  after  it  had  so  easily  taken  root,  you  should 
stop  its  growth,  and  i)revent  its  covering  yom*  country  and  ours  with  its 
brandies.  1  assure  you,  in  the  uauie  of  the  Five  Nations,  that  our  warriors 
shall  dance  to  the  calumet  of  ])eace  und«r  its  leaves;  and  shall  remain  quiet 
on  their  mats,  and  shall  never  dig  up  the  hatchet,  till  their  brother  Yonnondio 
or  Corlenr  shall,  either  jointly  or  separately,  endeavor  to  attack  the  country 
which  the  Great  Spirit  has  given  to  our  ancestors.  This  belt  i)reserves  my 
words,  and  this  other,  the  authority  which  the  Five  Nations  have  given  ine." 

Then,  a«ldressing  himself  to  the  interpreter,  he  said,  "Take  courage,  you 
have  spirit,  speak,  explain  my  words,  forget  notiiing,  tell  all  that  your  brethren 
and  friends  say  to  Yonnondio,  your  governor,  by  the  mouth  of  Grangula,  who 
loves  you,  and  desires  you  to  acce|)t  of  this  present  of  beaver,  and  take  pan 
with  me  in  my  fiiast,  to  which  1  invite  you.  This  present  of  beavef  is  sent 
to  Yonnondio,  on  the  part  of  the  Five  Nations." 

De  la  Barre  was  struck  with  surprise  at  the  wisdom  of  this  chief,  and  equal 
chagrin  at  tlie  [)lain  refutation  of  his  own.  He  inunediately  returned  to 
Montreal,  and  thus  tinished  this  ijiglorious  expedition  of  the  I'rench  against 
the  Five  Nations. 

Grangula  was  at  this  time  a  vei-y  old  man,  and  from  this  valuable  speech 
we  became 'ac<piainted  with  him;  a  very  JVestor  of  his  nation,  whose  powers 
of  mind  would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  those  of  a  Roman,  or  a  more 
modern  senator.  He  treated  the  French  with  great  civility,  and  feasted  them 
with  the  best  his  country  would  afford,  on  their  depaiture.  We  next  proceed 
to  notice  • 

BLACK-KETTLE,  whom  the  French  called  La  Chaodiere  Noire.  A 
war  with  France,  in  161)0,  brought  this  chief  upon  the  records  of  history.  In 
the  sunnner  of  that  year,  Alajor  Schtiyler,  of  Albany,  with  a  com|)any  of  Mo- 
hawks, fell  upon  the  French  settlements  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Champlain. 
De  Callieres,  governor  of  Montreal,  hastily  collected  about  800  men,  and 
opposed  them,  but,  notwithstanding  his  force  wjis  vastly  superior,  yet  they 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  About  300  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  this 
expedition.  The  French  now  took  every  measure  in  their  jmwer  to  retjiliate. 
.  They  sent  presents  to  many  tribes  of  Indians,  to  engage  them  in  their  cause, 
and  in  the  following  winter  a  party  of  about  800  men,  under  an  accomplished 
young  gentleman,  marclied  to  attack  the  confederate  Indian  nations  at  Nijvg- 
ara.  Tlieir  march  was  long,  and  render«fl  almost  insup))orudile;  l)eing 
obliged  to  carry  their  provisions  on  their  backs  through  deep  snow.  Blacli- 
ketlle  met  them  with  about  80  men,  and  maintained  an  unequal  fight  until 
his  men  were  nearly  all  cut  off;  but  it  was  more  fatid  to  the  French,  who,  fai 
from  home,  had  no  means  of  recruiting.  Black-keltle,  in  his  turn,  carried  the 
war  into  Canada  during  the  whole  summer  following,  with  innneiise  loss  and 
damage  to  the  French  inhabitants.  The  governor  was  so  enrage<l  at  his 
successes,  that  he  caused  a  prisoner,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Five 
Nations,  to  be  burnt  alive.  This  captive  withstood  the  tortures  with  ns  much 
firmness  as  his  enemies  showed  cruelty.  He  sung  his  achievements  whits 
they  broiled  his  feet,  burnt  his  hands  with  red  hot  irons,  cut  and  wrung  off 
,1ms  joints,  and  pulled  out  the  sinews.  To  close  the  horrid  scene,  his  scalp 
was  torn  ofij  and  red  hot  sand  |)oured  upon  his  hea(L 

But  this  was  a  day  iii  which  that  people  were  able  to  contend  successfuUjf 
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against  even  European  enemies.  Tliey  had,  in  1G91,  laid  a  ])lan  to  preven( 
tJie  Frencli  from  extending  their  settlements  westward,  lor  surpri-shig  tliose 
ah-eady  formed,  and  lor  interce|/[ing  the  western  Indians  us  tliey  brought 
down  their  peltries  to  tliem. 

Two  ai-nues,  of  350  men  each,  were  to  march  out  on  tliis  business  about 
November ;  tlie  first  were  to  attack  the  fort  at  the  Fulls  of  St.  Louis,  and  the 
other  to  pi-oceed  by  wuy  of  Lake  Champluin  against  the  settlements,  liefore 
ihey  set  out,  two  Indian  women,  wiio  had  been  captives  among  them,  made 
ihtir  escape,  and  gave  notice  of  their  object.  This,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
feated the  enteii)rise.  Governor  De  Callieres  raised  trooj)s,  and  strengthened 
pvery  place  he  was  able.  The  first  party  vviis  discovere<l  as  they  apjuoached 
St.  Louis,  who,  after  skirmishing  some  time  with  the  })ai-ties  detached  against 
them,  retired  without  gaining  any  material  advantage.  The  second  did  little 
iore,  and  retired,  after  destroying  some  houses,  and  carrying  with  tlieni  some 
aasoners. 

About  the  end  of  November,  34  Mohawks  surprise^  some  of  the  French 
^ans  of  St.  Louis,  who  were  carelessly  hunting  about  Mount  Chambly, 
fc.ftng  4  and  capturing  8  others.  Some  esca|>ed,  and  informed  their  iriends 
^  wliat  had  hapj)ened,  and  a  compiuiy  ijnmediately  went  in  ])m'snit.     They 

irtook  them  near  Lake  Champlain,  and  a  hard  fight  followeil.  'J'he  Catho- 
:a<,  Lidiuns  rushed  upon  them  with  great  fury,  tomahawk  in  hand,  and  although 
the  Mohawks  had  taken  post  behind  rocks,  they  were  routed,  6  being  killed, 
und  five  taken.     They  also  liberated  all  their  friends  taken  at  Moimt  Chujnbly. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  101)2,  De  Callieres  ordered  M.  De  OrvUlieres 
to  march,  with  300  men,  into  the  peninsula,  which  terminates  at  the  confiu- 
ence  of  the  Ottoway  and  St.  Lawrence  Rivers,  to  surprise  a  conjpany  of 
Iroquois  he  had  been  informed  was  there.  It  was  tlieir  hunting-ground 
during  the  winter,  and  the  i)retext  for  attacking  them  was,  that  they  were  now 
there  to  surprise  the  settlements,  and  intercept  such  as  passed  up  and  down 
said  rivei*8.  While  on  his  march,  De  OrviHiers  met  with  an  accident  which 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Montreal,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Caj)tain 
De  Beaucourt.  This  officer  marched  to  Isle  TonihatJi,  not  far  fi'om  Cataio- 
couy  or  Kat;irokkui,  where  he  surprised  50  Senecas  in  their  cal>iiis,  killed  24, 
and  took  6  of  them  j)risoners. 

Enough  had  passed  before  this  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  vengeance  in  the 
great  chief  of  Onondaga,  Black-kettle  ;  but  this  last  act  coubl  not  be  passed 
without,  at'least,  an  attempt  at  retaliation.  About  100  Senecas  were  near 
the  Sault  de  la  Chaudiere,  on  Ottoway  River,  at  this  time,  and  Bluck-keUle 
soon  alter  joined  them  witli  a  bjind  of  his  Onondagos  ;  and  they  immediately 
put  themselves  into  an  attitude  for  intercepting  their  enemies. 

Governor  De  Callieres  had  supjwsed  that  by  the  affair  at  Tonihata,  the  Iroquois 
were  sufficiently  humbled  for  the  present,  and  that  they  were  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  capable  of  any  considerable  undertaking;  but  he  soon  discoverer! 
the  error  of  his  judgment ;  for  GO  friendly  Lid'rans,  having  arrived  at  Montrejil 
to  trade,  reported  that  the  way  was  clear,  but  recjuested  a  guai-d  when  they 
returned.  This  was  grante<l  them.  5.  Michel  vohmteeretl  upon  this-service, 
anti  j)ut  imder  the  command  of  Lieutenant  De  la  Gemeraye,SO  men.  He  ha«l  for 
his  two  ensigns,  M.  Le  Fresniere,  oldest  son  of  the  Sieur  Heriel,  and  his  broth 
er.  Having  arrived  at  a  phtce^called  the  Long  Falls,  on  Ottoway  River, 
some  marched  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  while  others  endeavored  to  ed'ect 
the  passage  of  the  falls  in  the  boats.  They  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  this 
business,  when  the  warriors  of  Black-kettle,  from  an  ambush,  fired  upon  them, 
put  the  GO  Indians  to  flight,  killing  and  wounding  many  of  the  French  They 
then  rushed  ui>on  them  with  such  fiirythat  little  time  was  allowe«l  foi  resist- 
ance, and  they  fled  to  their  boats  for  safety;  but  in  their  hurry  they  over- 
turned them,  and  many  were  made  prisoners.  Among  these  were  S.  Michel 
un«l  the  two  Hertels.  La  Gemeraye  and  a  few  soldiers  oidy  escupetL*  Black- 
keUle^s  force  on  this  occasion  was  computed  at  140  men. 

Some  time  now  passed  without  hearing  from  Black-keUle,  but  on  15  Jidy, 
1092,  he  fell  upon  the  Island  of  Montreal,  as  has  already  been  recorded^ 

*  Co/(^»  says,  (i.  134,).lhal  but  four  escaped  ill  all. 
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Parties  of  soldiers  collected  and  went  in  pursuit,  overtook  the  rear  of  tiie 
liuliaiis,  kille*!  JO  men,  and  retook  many  j)risoners. 

Some  <lays  after  tiiis,  as  the  Sieur  De  Lusifpian  was  pi>s.sing  near  the  Isles 
of  Richelieu,  Black-keltte  fell  upon  his  pai-ty,  killed  him,  and  put  his  men  to 
flight.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  great  moment  of  this  famous  chief,  until 
the  year  161)7,  in  which  he  was  treacherously  murdered.  He  apptjars  at  this 
j)erio<l  to  have  concluded  upon  inaking  peace  with  the  French,  and  messen- 
gers had  been  despatched  to  Quebec  upon  that  design.  In  the  mean  tiuie 
he  was  hunting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Catai'ocouy,  where  the  French  had 
a  gai-rison,  which  was  then  commanded  by  Captain  Gemeraye,  belbre  men- 
tioned, to  whom  he  gave  notice  that  negotiations  were  on  foot.  Notwith 
standing,  34  Algonquins,  in  the  French  interest,  were  suffered  to  go  and 
surprise  Black-kettle  and  his  40  hunters,  who  were  not  far  from  Catarocouy, 
at  a  j)lace  named  Q^uinte.  They  were  fallen  upon  at  a  time  when  they 
thouglit  not  of  an  enemy,  and  about  half  of  them  were  slain,  among  whom 
was  jBlack-ketlle  ;  his  wife  and  many  others  were  taken  prisoners.  * 

Adario,  Kondiaronk,  Sastaretsi,  and  The  Rat,  were  names  of  a  chief  of 
great  renown  among  the  Hurons.  The  tribe  to  which  he  originally  belonged 
was  called  the  Dinondadies  or  Tionnontates.  His  character,  as  drawn  by 
Charlevoix,  is  as  follows :  "  A  man  of  a  great  mind,  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
and  possessing  altogether  the  best  qualities  of  any  known  to  the  French  in 
Canada."  Of  what  we  are  about  to  relate  concerning  him,  we  have  already 
given  a  sketch,  which  being  defective  in  some  of  the  main  particulars,  it  was 
thought  best  to  add  another  version  of  it  in  this  place. 

It  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that  the  French  had  engaged  him  m  their 
cause.  While  on  a  visit  to  the  governor,  in  1688,  he  had  passed  his  word 
that  he  would  make  war  on  his  detested  enemies,  the  Iroquois,  and  soon 
after  departed  for  Michilimakinak,  with  a  chosen  band  of  his  Hurons,  resolv- 
ed to  distinguish  himself  by  some  signal  exploit.  In  his  way  he  i)assed  by 
Catarocouy.  At  this  place,  he  leainied,  to  his  surprise,  that  a  negotiation 
was  already  on  foot  between  the  French  and  Iroquois,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  informed  by  the  officer  in  command  there,  that  he  would  infinitely  dis- 
oblige M.  De  Denonville,  if  he  should  commit  the  least  hostility  upon  any  of 
the  Iroquois,  who  was  immediately  to  receive  tlieir  ambassadors  at  Montreal 
together  with  hostages  frotn  all  the  cantons. 

Kondiaronk  concealed  his  surprise,  and  although  now  convinced  that  the 
French  would  sacrifice  him  and  his  allies,  yet  he  made  no  complaint,  and 
left  the  place  as  though  to  return  to  his  own  countl-y.  But  he  had  no  sooner 
conceived  the  design  of  intercepting  the  Iroquois  ambassadors  and  hostages, 
than  he  set  out  upon  it.  Having  placed  his  men  in  ambush  at  Famine 
Creek,  he  had  waited  but  few  days  when  they  arrived.  As  they  w«;re 
descending  the  creek  in  their  canoes,  Adarui's  warriors  fired  upon  them, 
killed  several,  and  took  the  rest  prisoners. 

The  celebrated  Dekamsora,  or,  as  the  French  called  him,  Teganisorens, 
of  Onondago,  was  at  the  head  of  this  end)assy,  and  was  among  the  prisoners. 
He  dejuanded  of  Mario,  how  it  happened  that  he  could  be  ignorant  that  he 
was  an  ambassador  to  their  common  father,  and  of  his  endeavor  to  bring 
about  a  lasting  peace.  The  subtle  chief  completely  subdued  his  irritable 
and  indignant  passions,  by  expressing  far  greater  surjirise  than  Dekanisora 
himself;  protesting  that  the  French  were  the  whole  cause  of  what  had 
happened,  for  that  they  had  sent  him  to  surprise  his  party,  and  had  assured 
him  that  he  could  do  it  with  ease,  as  their  numl)ers  were  small ;  and,  to  drive 
suspicions  from  the  mind  of  Dekanisora  and  his  peo[»le,  set  them  all  at 
lil>erty,  but  one,  who  was  to  sui)ply  the  place  of  one  of  the  Hurons  that  was 
killed.     At  parting,  Adario  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

"  Go,  my  brethren,  1  untie  your  bonds,  and  send  you  home  again,  though 
our  nations  be  at  war.  T>he  French  governor  has  made  me  conmtit  so  black 
an  action,  that  1  shall  never  be  easy  after  it,  till  the  Five  Nations  have  taken 
full  revenge." 

Some  report  that,  after  capturing  Dekanisora,  Adario  returned  to  Kadarok* 

*  Tliis  is  according  to  the  text  of  ChavUvoix. 
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kui,  or  Cataropoiiy,  and  that,  being  asked  by  the  French  from  whence  hft 
tame,  said,  **  Prom  preventing  peace."  *  They  did  not  at  first  comprehend  hia 
meaning,  but  soon  after,  one  of  his  prisoners,  that  escaj)ed,  gave  them  tli« 
history  of  the  aftair. 

IJiit  for  what  followed,  the  character  of  Jliktrio  would  stand  well  among 
warriors.  He  sacrificed  his  only  prisoner,  which  comj)leted  this  act  of  the 
ti'agedy;  and  it   seemed  necessary  to  carry  out  his  deep-laid  stratagem. 

That  the  Iroquois  siiould  have  no  chance  to  believe  the  French  innocent 
of  the  blood  at  the  River  Famine,  which  they  had  used  great  eudeavoi-s  to 
effect,  by  sending  emissaries  among  them,  Adario  went  with  his  prisoner 
immediately  to  Alichilimakinak,  and  delivered  him  to  M.  De  la  Durantaye, 
liie  commaiKler  of  that  post,  who  as  yet  had  had  no  knowledge  of  any  nego- 
tiation between  the  L'oquois  and  his  8Ui)eriors.  Whereupon  he  forthwith 
caused  the  poor  prisoner  to  be  put  to  death.  The  news  of  this  afl^air,  the 
cuiming  chief  caused  to  be  made  known  among  the  cantons,  by  an  old 
captive  he  had  held  a  long  time  in  bondage  at  his  village,  whom  he  now  set 
at  liberty  for  this  purpose. 

The  catastrophes  that  befell  the  French  liot  long  after,  and  the  suffering 
they  endured,  are  almost  without  a  parallel,  f 

About  1200  of  the  chief  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  landed  upon  the 
Island  of  Montreal,  25  August,  1689,  while  the  French  were  in  perfect  secu- 
rity, burnt  their  houses,  sjicked  their  plantations,  and  slew  a  vast  number  of 
the  inhabitants.-  The  English  accounts  say  a  thousand  j)ersons  |)«-rished, 
but  this  number  was  no  doubt  far  greater  than  the  truth.  In  October  fol- 
lowing they  attacked  the  island  again  with  nearly  equal  success.  These 
hoirid  disasters  threw  the  whole  country  into  the  utmost  consternation,  iu 
which  the  fort  at  Lake  Ontario  was  abandoned  by  the  garrison,  and  as  soon 
possessed  by  the  Indians.  Here,  among  other  things  of  great  value  to  them, 
28  barrels  of  gunj)owder  fell  into  their  liands.  Nothing  now  saved  the 
French  from  an  entire  extermination  but  tlie  ignorance  of  tlieir  enemies  in 
the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places. 

Mario  finally  died  at  j)eace  with  the  French,  and  almost  in  the  act  of  con- 
cluding it.  He  had  accomj)anied  the  heads  of  several  tril>es  to  Montreal,  in 
1701,  to  hold  a  treaty,  and,  on  the  1  August,  (that  being  the  first  day  of  public 
councils,)  Adario  found  himself  seized  by  sickness.  Every  thing  was  done 
to  relieve  him,  ("as  the  governor  general,"  says  Charlevoix,  "rested  his  jirin- 
cipal  hope  of  success  in  the  treaty,  upon  him,")  but  without  avail ;  being 
carried  to  I'Hotel  Dieu,  he  died  at  two  o'clock  on  the  following  nigliL  At 
his  funeral  |  the  greatest  display  was  made,  and  nothing  was  omitted  which 
could  ins]>ire  the  Indians  present  with  a  conviction  of  the  great  respect  iu 
which  ho  was  held.     On  his  tomb-stone  were  engraved  these  words, 

*  "  II  r^ondit  qii'il  venoit  de  teur  la  paix  ;  et  qu'il  ajo&ta,  nous  verrons  comment  Ononthic 
ge  tirera  de  cetle  affaire." 

t  Few  would  wish  lo  read,  in  English,  the  cruellies  at  the  sacking  of  Monlrpal:  the  ac- 
count of  lliem,  we  agree  with  Dr.  Holmes,  "  is  too  horrid  to  translate." — "  lis  trourerejti 
tout  le  vuind  endoma,  et  Us  commencererU  par  massacrer  toits  les  Uoiiunes  ;  ens^tite  Us  tniretu 
lefeu  aux  nuiisons.  Par-la  tOHS  ceux,  qiti  y  hoient  rest^s,  toiiiberent  erUre  tnaitis  de  ces  sau- 
ra^es,  et  essiiyerent  tout  ce  que  lafureur  ■pent  inspirer  a  des  barbares.  lis  la  poussereiU  nthne 
a  des  excis,  doiU  on  tie  les  aroit  pas  encore  cru  capables.  Jls  oiirrireiU  le  srin  des  Jemmes 
enceintes,  pour  en  arracher  le  fruit,  mi'elLes  portoient.  Us  niirent  des  en^ans  lout  virans  a  Iu 
troche,  et  contraignireiU  les  meres  de  les  toumer  pour  les  /aire  rotir.  Its  inrenterent  quanliU 
tTaiUres  supplices  inoiiis,  et  200  personnes  de  tout  A^e  et  de  tout  scxe  perirent  aivsi  en  mains 
d'une  henre  dans  les  plus  affreux  tourmens.  Ceta  fait,  I'enttemi  s'apror.ha  jusi/u'a  une  Hue  de 
la  rille,/aisaut  par  totil  les  monies  rarages,  et  exer<^nt  les  monies  cruautes,  et  qtuxud  Us  furen, 
las  de  ces  Iwrreurs ;  Us  Jireid  200  prisonniers,  qu'Us  emmenerent  datts  leur  tnllages,  oil  Us 
let  briilerent." 

X  "  Le  leudemain  on  fit  ses  funerailles,  qui  eurent  quel<|ue  chose  de  magnifique  et  de  sin 
gniier.  M.  de  St.  Chtrs,  premier  capitaine,  marchoit  d'abord  a  la  lete  de  GO  soldats  sous  les 
armes.  Seize  eii<>rriers  Hurons,  vetus  de  longiies  robes  de  castor,  le  visage  peinl  en  noil . 
et  le  fusil  sous  le  bras,  suivoient,  marchant  quatre  i  quatre.  Le  clerge  venoit  apr^s,  et  six 
chefs  de  guerre  portoient  le  cercueil,  qui  etoit  couvert  d'un  poisle  sein^  de  fleurs,  sur  lequel 
\\  y  avoit  un  chapeau  avec  un  plumet,  un  hausse-col  et  une  ^p^e.  Les  freres  el  les  enfani 
du  defunt  Ploienl  derriere,  accompagnes  de  tous  les  chefs  des  nations,  et  M.  de  Vaudreuilf 
{oiiverneur  de  la  ville,  qui  meuoit  madame  de  Cltampigny,  fennoil  la  marche." 
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«CY   GIT   LE   RAT,  CHEF  HURON." 

Which  in  Eiig/ish  is,  "  Htre  lies  the  Rat,  Chief  of  the  HviTonsP  Tlie  encomi* 
u\\\»  |)usse<l  hy  tlie  French  opon  liini  thut  was  once  their  must  dreaded 
enemy,  are  only  eciualled  hy  tliose  of  il:eir  countryujen,  Fontenelle  and  La- 
harpe,  iipontlieir  favorite  characters. 

His  body  was  a  short  time  exjjosed  before  it  was  interred,  dressed  in  tlie 
uniform  of  an  officer,  witli  his  arms  hv  his  side,  l)ecanse  lie  ranked  as  a 
captain,  at  tlie  time  of  liis  death,  in  the  "French  service. 

The  intercourse  of  Dekanisora  with  the  French  and  English  was  lonj^,  and~ 
from  the  tact  lie  was  able,  I'or  much  of  the  time  (hiring  their  ware,  to  be  oil 
good  terms  with  both  nations,  we  are  to  suppose  that  lie  ])osse8sed  some 
skill  in  the  arts  of  duplicity.  He  is  fii-st  mentioned  by  Charlevoix  in  1G82, 
at  which  time  he,  with  four  other  ambassadors,  visited  Montreal  upon  a 
peace  expedition.  He  was  sus])ected  of  insincerity  by  the  French,  and  no 
reliance  appears  to  have  been  put  u|)on  his  pretensions.  Twelve  years  after, 
Colden  saw  him,  and  thus  speaks  of  him:  '■'■  Decanesora  had  lor  many  years 
the  greatest  reputation  among  the  Five  Nations  for  s|)eaking,  and  was  gener- 
ally employed  as  their  speaker,  in  their  negotiations  with  both  French  and 
English  :  he  was  grown  old  when  I  saw  him,  and  heard  him  speak  ;  he  had 
a  great  fluency  in  s|)eaking,  and  a  graceful  elocution,  that  would  have  ])leased 
in  any  jjart  of  the  worhl.  His  person  was  tall  and  well  made,  and  his  features, 
to  my  thinking,  resembled  much  the  bustos  of  Cicero."* 

If  he  were  an  old  sachem  in  I()U4,  he  must  have  been  veiy  old  in  1726,  for 
in  this  year  he  was  at  Albany  with  six  other  ambassadors,  where,  on-<l\e  14 
September,  they  executed  an  agreement  with  the  English ;  the  conditions  of 
which  were  that  they  should  surrender  all  their  hunting-grounds  into  the 
hands  of  Coorakhoo,  as  they  called  the  King  of  England,  "  to  be  protected 
and  defended  by  his  said  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  to  and  for  the 
USE  of  us,  our  heirs,  and  the  said  three  Nations."  These  had  before  beeu 
enumerated,  as  follows:  ^' KanakarigjUon  and  Shanintsaronice,  Si.nneke 
Ksichems  ;  OttsoghJioree,  Deknnisoree  and  Aeiycucratt,  Cavouge  sachems ;  Raclij' 
akahrodon  and  Satlageenaghtie,  O.nondago  sachems."  f 

Charlevoix  Wiis  imal>Ie  to  ascertain  the  time  of  Z>eAanwora'5  death,  although 
he  learned  that  it  happened  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Louis.  Under  date  1(?J3,  he 
s|)eaks  in  higli  terms  of  him,  Oureoit/wtr^  and  Garakonthii,  Iro<juois  Christian^ 
whom  Dekanisora  had  employeil  secretly  to  bring  about  a  peace  with  that 
nation  ;  but  knew  not,  as  to  his  Christianity,  he  said,  at  that  time ;  but  was 
certain  that  he  had  professed  it.     He  probably  dieil  al)()Ut  1730. 

We  will  go  a  little  back  in  this  place,  to  notice  a  chief  of  the  Adirondaka, 
of  whom  the  most  extraordinary  stories  are  told  ;  even  those  of  Jack-the-giant- 
kUter  are  but  little  more  incredible.  And  even  though  Father  Charlevoix 
was  familiar  witli  them,  yet  he  deemed  them  as  fiction,  it  will  be  imagined, 
fixim  his  not  relating  them  in  his  minute  history.  The  name  of  PEISKARET 
WJis,  for  sundry  yeai*s  jjrevious  to  1()4G,  terrible  to  the  enemies  of  the  Adiron- 
daks.  This  nation,  when  Canada  was  settled  by  the  French,  in  l(i03,  resided 
about  300  miles  to  the  westward  of  Three  Rivers.  How  long  they  had  been 
at  war  with  the  Iroquois  at  this  time,  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  was  continued 
until  the  death  of  Peiskarel  in  1(U(),  though  with  interruption  and*  various 
success;  but  with  this  chief  perished  all  oi4)osition,  and  the  Adirondaks 
figured  no  more  as  a  nation. 

As  we  have  put  the  reader  upon  his  guard,  about  receiving  the  huge  stories 
about  Peiskaret  vvith  too  much  confidence,  it  will  be  expected  at  our  hands, 
|)erhaps,  that  we  give  a  sample  of  them,  as  it  may  be  said,  "  possibly  they 
are  true."  We  mi^ht  have  done  this  witliout  thus  premising,  as  others  have 
done,  u|)on  the  authority  of  Colden,  (an  author  of  small  value,  conipsu'atively 
speaking.)     His  relation  proceeds: — 

"An  Indian  named  Piskaret  was  at  this  time  {  one  of  the  captains  of 

•  Hist.  Five  Nations,  i.  15fi. 

t  Governor  Tlioinas  Foional,  Administration  of  tlie  I3rit:sli  Colonies,  i.  238,  239. 
\  He  mentions  no  particular  time,  but  tiiat  of  the  settlement  of  Canada,  in  1603]  but  som* 
imi  during  tlie  war  of  which  we  have  spoken  must  be  uuderstood. 
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{,Tealest  fame  among  the  Adirondacks -,  this  hoUl  man,  with  four  other  cap- 
tuiii:^,  tiet  out  lor  'I'rois  Rivieres  in  one  canue,  eacli  of  tiieni  l)eing  pro- 
vided with  tliree  muskets,  which  they  loaded  witli  two  hullets  apiece,  joined 
with  a  small  chain  ten  inches  Ion;:.  They  met  with  five  canojes  in  Sorel 
Kiver,  each  having  10  men  of  the  Five  Nations  on  l>oard.  Ptskaret  and  his 
captains,  as  soon  as  those  of  the  Five  Nations  drew  near,  pretended  to  give 
themselves  up  lor  lost,  and  sung  their  death-song,  then  sinldenly  tired  u])on 
the  canoes,  wiiich  they  re|)eated  with  the  arms  that  lay  ready  loatled,  and 
tore  those  hirch  vessels  hetwixt  wind  and  water.*  The  men  of  the  Five 
Nations  were  so  surprised,  that  they  tund>led  out  of  their  canoes,  and  gave 
Piskard  and  his  companions  tlie  o|)portunity  of  knocking  as  many  of  them 
on  the  hea»l  as  they  pleased,  and  saving  the  others,  to  feed  their  revenge, 
wjiich  they  did  hy  hurning  tJiem  alive  witii  the  most  cruel  torments.  This, 
however,  was  so  lar  from  gluttuig  Piskarefs  revenge,  that  it  seemed  rather  to 
give  a  keener  edge  to  it ;  lor  he  soon  atler  undertook  another  enterj)rise,  in 
which  none  of  ids  countrymen  tlurst  accompany  him.  He  was  well  ac(]uainted 
with  thecountry  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  set  ontahout  the  titne  the  snow  be- 
gan to  melt,  with  the  i)recaution  of  putting  the  hinder  part  of  his  snow-shoes 
lorward,  that  if  any  should  hai)))eu  upon  his  Ibot^jteps,  they  might  think  he  was 
gone  the  contrary  way  ;  antl  lor  further  security,  went  along  the  ridges  and 
Ijigli  grounds,  where  the  snow  was  melted,  that  his  U'a(;k  might  l)e  olten  lost. 
When  Jie  came  near  one  of  tiie  villages  of  the  Five  Nations,  he  hid  himself 
till  night,  luid  then  entered  a  cahiii,  while  every  l)0<ly  was  last  asleej)  murdered 
the  whole  family,  and  carried  their  scalps  into  his  lurking-place.  The  next  day 
the  people  of  the  village  searclie«l  for  the  murderer  in  vain.  The  following 
night  he  murdered  all  he  ibund  in  another  cahin.  The  iidiahitants  next  day 
eearched  likewise  in  vain  lor  the  murderer:  but  the  third  night  a  watcli  was 
kept  hi  every  house.  Piskard,  in  the  night,  bundled  up  the  scaljis  he  had 
taken  the  two  former  nights,  to  carry,  as  the  i)roof  of  his  victory,  and  then 
stole  privately  from  house  to  house,  till  at  last  he  found  an  Indian  nodding, 
who  was  upon  the  watch  in  one  of  the  houses :  he  knnckeil  this  mail  on  the 
Iiead;  hut  its  this  alarmed  the  rest,  he  was  forced  immediately  to  fly.  He  was, 
however,  under  no  great  concern  from  the  pursuit,  being  more  swift  of  foot 
tliaii  any  Indian  then  living.  He  let  his  pursuei-s  come  near  him  from  time 
to  liiiie,  and  then  would  dart  from  them.  This  he  di«l  widi  design  to  tire  them 
out,  with  the  hopes  of  overtaking  him.  As  it  began  to  grow  dark,  he  hid  him- 
8elf|  and  his  pui-suers  sto|»ped  to  rest.  They  not  lieing  ap|)rehensive  of  any 
drniger  from  a  single  man,  soon  fell  asleep ;  and  the  bold  Piskard  ob.serving 
this,  knocked  them  all  on  the  heml,  and  carried  away  their  scalps  with  the 
rest.  Such  stories  as  these,"  continues  Colden,  "are  told  among  the  Indians, 
as  extnioniinary  instances  of  the  courage  and  conduct  of  their  cajHains." 

liefore  this,  as  we  appreheiul,  tliough  related  alterwards  by  this  author, 
were  the  great  expeditions  of  the  L'ofjuois  against  the  Adirondaks.  The 
French  took  part  with  tJie  latter  from  the  beginning,  and  when  Clutmplain 
visited  the  country,  he  joined  a  parly  of  tliem,  and  went  against  the  Iroquoia, 
ami,  with  the  aid  of  his  fire-arms,  overcame  them  iii*a  battle  near.  I^ke  Cor- 
lar,  which  was  hencelbrth  called  Lake  Champlain.  Two  iaindred  Iroquois 
were  in  this  fight,  and  the  French  kept  themselves  concealed,  until  it  began, 
then  nvshed  lorward,  and  immediately  jmt  the  Irotpiois  to  flight.  This  was 
the  first  time  tlu-y  had  seen  the  eflecLs  of  guns.     This  alTair  was  in  Itill. 

Finally,  the  Iroquois,  haviug  grown  conscious  of  tlieir  strength,  felt  con- 
fident that,  if  they  could  prevent  tlie  French  from  assisting  them,  they  could 
withstand  tliem.  Therefore,  they  |)retended  to  be  well  attected  towards 
their  religion,  and  requested  that  missionaries  should  Imj  sent  among  them. 
This  was  <lone  without  delay.  Their  real  object  was  soon  a|)]>arent;  lor 
they  treated  the  Jesuit  missionaries  only  as  hosUig^s,  and  this  was  the  nieana 
of  making  them  stand  neutral  while  tliey  cai-ried  on  their  wju"  with  the  Adi- 
rondaks and  Quatoghies  or  Hurons,  whom  they  soon  after  defeated  "in  a 
dreadful  1  tattle  fought  within  two  leagues  of  Quebeck." 

This  expedition  turned  out  so  much  to  their  a<lvantage,  "  tlie  F'ive  Nationi 

*  Tlie  author  of  Indian  Tales  bcis  copied  this  cJo:>uly,  but  gives  uo  credit.  TaUt,  it 
36  &i.c. 
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gave  out,  that  they  intended  next  winter*  to  visit  the  governor  of  Canada 
these  visits  are  always  made  with  much  show.  Under  tins  pretence  they 
gatliered  togetlier  1000  or  TiOO  men.  Tlieir  onLscoiits  met  with  Piskaret  neai 
Nicolet  River,  and  still  pretending  a  friendly  visit  to  the  governor  of  Canada, 
as  their  only  design,  he  told  them,  th.nt  tJie  Adirondacks  were  divided  into 
two  hodies,  one  of  which  iiunted  on  the  north  side  of  St.  l^wrence  River  at 
Wabniake,  three  leagues  above  Trois  Rivieres,  and  tlie  other  at  Nicolet  As 
^•oon  as  tiiey  had  gained  this  information,  tliey  killed  him,  and  returned 
with  his  head  to  tiie  army.  The  Five  Nations  divided  Hkewise  into  two 
bodies:  they  surjirised  the  Adirondacks,  in  both  places,  and  in  botli  cut  them 
in  pieces." 

This  account  is  rriore  circinnstantial  than  that  given  by  Charlevoix^  but,  as 
we  liave  seen,  would  jiave  been  without  any  value,  but  lor  his  chronology, 
lie  states  that,  by  their  previous  conduct,  the  Moliawks  had  reason  to  expect, 
that  ail  the  neighboring  nations  would  join  to  oppose  them,  and  tliat  they 
sent  out  parties  to  observe  what  was  [Kissing  among  tliem  ;  that  one  of  these 
scouts  met  Peiskard  alone,  but  dared  not  attack  him ;  being'  |)ersuade«l  he 
would  kill  at  least  half  of  them,  as  he  had  often  done  before.  They  there- 
fore accosted  him  as  a  friend,  while  some  came  up  behind  him,  and  stiibbed 
iiiin  to  the  heart. 

liut  for  the  French,  the  Iroquois  had  now  been  complete  masters  of 
all  the  northern  and  western  regions;  and  some  have  ol»»erved,  that  had 
they  known  the  weakness  of  those  white  neighbors,  at  the  time  they  over- 
came the  Algonquins,  near  Quebec,  they  might  ejisily  haVe  cleared  the 
country  of  them  also. 

We  will  close  this  chapter  with  an  account  of  the  visit  of  five  Irdfjiuns 
chiefs  to  England.  The  English  in  America  had  supposed  that  if  they 
could  convince  the  Indian  nations  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  their 
niotlier  country,  they  should  be  able  to  detach  them  forever  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French.  To  accom|)lish  this  ol»ject,  these  chiefs  wei'e  pre- 
vailed upon  to  make  the  voyage.  They  visited  the  court  of  Queen  Anne  m 
the  year  1710.  None  of  the  American  historians  seem  to  have  known  the 
names  of  these  chiefs,  or,  if  they  di<l,  have  not  thought  it  proj)er  to  transmit 
then).  Smith,  in  his  history  of  New  York,  mentions  the  fact  of  their  having 
visited  Ejigland,  and  gives  the  speech  which  they  made  to  the  queen,  and 
says  it  is  preserved  "in  Oldmixon"  perhaps  in  the  2d  edition  of  his  JJritism 
Empire  in  America,!  as  nothing  of  the  kind  is  found  in  his  histoiy  of  Eng- 
land, although  he  records  the  circumstance,  and  ill-naturedly  enough  too. 
We  think  he  would  hardly  have  done  even  this,  but  for  the  i)ur[)ose  of  ridi- 
culing the  friends  of  the  queen.  The  following  is  all  that  he  says  of  them :{ 
"  Three  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Sarragossa  was  fought  by  General  Stanhope, 
whose  victory  made  way  for  the  march  to  Madrid,  the  news  of  the  victory 
was  brought  to  the  queen  by  Colonel  Harrison,  the  15  Sej)tember,  O.  S.,  at 
which  time  the  High-church  rabble  were  pelting  General  Stanhope's  proxy, 
and  knocking  down  his  friends  at  the  Westminster  election.  1  lowever,  for 
tlie  successes  in  Spain,  and  for  the  taking  of  Doway,  Bethune  and  Aire,  by 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  Flanders,  there  was  a  thanksgiving-day  appointed, 
which  the  (pieen  solenmized  in  St.  James's  chapel.  To  have  gone  as  usual 
to  St.  Paul's,  and  there  to  have  had  Te  Deum  sung  on  that  occasion,  would 
have  shown  too  much  countenance  to  those  brave  and  victoriotis  English 
generals,  who  were  fighting  her  battles  abroad,  while  High-church  was  plot- 
ting, an(l  railing,  and  addressing  against  them  at  home.  The  carrying  of 
foin-§  Indian  Casaques  about  in  the  queen's  coaches,  was  all  the  triumph  of 
the  HiU'leian  administration;  they  were  called  kings,  and  clothed,  by  the 

*  No  one  can  tell  when  next  leinter  was,  that  is,  what  year  it  was  in,  by  any  connection  in 
Colden's  text ;  he  is  so  cxceeding'ly  loose  with  regard  to  dates  ;  but,  according  to  Cliarlevoix, 
it  was  in  l(i4<3. 

t  The  first  edition  (which  I  possess)  was  printed  in  1708. 

\  Hist.  England,  ix.Vtl.     (Fol.  London,  1735.) 

^  He  says  /ire,  a  few  lines  onward,  in  his  usual  random  mode  of  expression,  supposing  it  aD 
Ihc  same,  doubtless,  as  he  was  only  considering  Indiarts .'  It  will  be  seen  lliat  five  was  the  Tea. 
Dumber.  mm 
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play-liouse  tailor,  like  other  kings  of  the  theatre ;  they  were  conducted  tc 
audience  by  Sir  Charles  Cotlerel ;  there  was  a  8i)eecii  made  for  them,  ana 
nothing  omitted  to  do  iionor  to  these  five  inonarchs,  whose  presence  did  so 
much  honor  to  the  new  ministry;  which  the  latter  seemed  to  be  extremely 
Ibnd  ot,  and  defrayed  all  their  expenses  dining  their  stay  here.  They  were 
the  captains  of  the  four  nations,  [Five  Nations,]  in  league  with  the  English 
at  New  York  and  New  England,  and  came  in  person  to  treat  of  mutters 
concerning  trade  with  the  lords  commissioners  of  plantations;  as  also  of  an 
enterj)rise  against  the  French,  and  their  confederate  Indians  in  those  parts." 

Sir  Richard  Steele  mentions  these  chiefs  in  his  Tatler  of  May  13,  1710. 
and  Addison  makes  them  the  subject  of  a  mnnber  of  the  Spectator  tlie 
next  year,  at  a  suggestion  of  Dean  Swijl,*  Neither  of  these  papers,  how- 
ever, contain  many  facts  respecting  them.  In  the  former  it  is  mentioned 
that  one  of  them  was  taken  sickf  at  the  house  where  they  were  accommo- 
dated during  their  stay  in  London,  and  they  all  received  great  kindness  and 
attention  from  their  host,  which,  on  their  departure,  was  the  cause  of  their 
honoring  him  with  a  name  of  distinction ;  which  wiis  Cadaroq^ve,  and  sig- 
nified "^/re  strongest  fort  in  their  country.^''  In  speaking  of  their  residence, 
Mr.  SZeeZe  says,  "They  were  placed  in  »  handsome  a|)artment  at  an  u{)hol- 
ster's  in  King-street,  Covent-garden."  There  were  fine  f)ortniits  of  each  of 
them  fjjiinted  at  the  time,  and  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  | 

The  best  and  most  methodical  account  of  these  chiefs  was  published  in 
tlie  great  annual  history  by  Mr.  Boyer,  §  and  from  which  we  extmct  as  follows : 
"  On  the  19  April  Te  Yee  JS/een  Ho  Ga  Prow,  and  Sa  Ga  Yean  Qua  Prah 
Ton,  of  the  Maquas ;  Elow  Oh  Koam,  and  Oh  jVee  Yenlh  Ton  JVb  Prow,  \\  of 
the  river  sachem,1I  and  the  Ganajoh-hore  sachem,**  fbin*  kings,  or  chiefs  of  the 
Six  Nations  ff  in  the  West  Indies,  ||  which  'ie  between  New  England,  and 
New  France,  or  Canada:  who  lately  came  over  with  the  West  India  fleet, 
and  were  cloathed  and  entertained  at  the  (pieen's  expense,  had  a  public 
aiudience  of  her  majesty  at  the  palace  of  St  James,  being  conducted  thither 
in  two  of  her  majesty's  coaches,  by  Sir  Charles  Cotlerel,  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, and  introduced  by  the  duke  of  Shreicsbun/,  lord  chamberlain.  They 
made  asjieech  by  their  intrepreter,  which  Major  Pidgeon,  who  was  one  of 
the  officers  that  came  with  them,  read  in  English  to  her  tnajesty,  being  aa 
follows  : — 

"  Great  Queen — We  have  undertaken  a  long  and  tedious  voyage,  which 
none  of  our  ])redeces8ors  §§  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake.  The 
motive  that  induced  us  was,  that  we  might  see  our  great  queen,  and  relate 
to  her  those  things  we  thought  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  good  of  her,  and 
us,  her  allies,  on  the  other  side  the  great  water.     \Ve  doubt  not  but  6ur  great 


*  "  1  intended  to  have  written  a  book  on  that  subject.  I  believe  he  [Addison'X  has  spent  it 
all  in  one  paper,  and  all  the  under  hints  there  are  mine  loo."  Swift's  Letter  to  xUrs.  Joh/ison, 
-la.Vi/  y.OJi(7ort,  28  April,  1711. 

t  This  was  probal)ly  the  one  that  died,  of  whom  Kalm,  in  his  travels  in  America,  i.  210, 
makes  incnlion  ;  though  I  do  not  find  a  record  of  it  in  any  periodical  of  that  da}'.  • 

j  Notes  to  the  Spectator,  ed.  in  8  vols.  Bvo.     London,  173y. 

I  "The  Annals  of  Uueen  Anne's  Re'i^n,  Year  the  IX.  for  1710,"  1S9— 191.  This  is  a 
work  containing  a  most  valuable  fund  of  niformation,  and  is,  with  its  continuation,  a  lastins; 
monument  to  its  learned  publisher  j  his  being  dragged  into  the  Dunciad  in  one  of  I'ojie'g 
freaks  notwithstanding. 

II  We  have  these  names  in  the  Tatler,  spelt  Tee  Yee  Neen  Ho  Ga  Row,  Sa  Ga  Yeath  Rtta 
Gelh  Ton,  E  Tew  Oh  Koam,  and  Ho  Nee  Yelli  Taw  No  Row. 

IT  It  is  ditficuA  to  conceive  what  is  meant  by  River  Indians  from  many  of  our  authors.  In 
the  Appendix  to  Jefferson's  Notes,  308,  they  are  called  River  Indians,  or  Moliickanders, 
"  who  had  their  dwellings  between  the  west  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson's  river,  from  the 
Kiitatinny  ridge  down  to  the  Rariton."  The  "Mohiccons"  were  another  tribe  about  tb« 
islands  and  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 

**  Probably  the  chief  of  Canajohara. 

tt  Query.  If,  according  to  Colden  and  others,  the  Tuscaroras  did  not  join  the  Iroquoii 
until  1712,  and  until  that  lime  these  were  called  the  Five  Nations,  how  comes  it  that  they  wera 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  »Si.r  Nations  in  1710? 

t{  No  one  can  be  misled  by  this  error,  any  more  than  an  Englishman  would  be  by  being 
t«»id  that  London  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mouniauis. 

(§  None  uf  the  Six  Nations,  must  be  understood 
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queen  has  been  acquainted  witli  our  long  and  tedious  war,  in  conjunction 
with  her  chiiih-en,  against  her  enemies  tlie  French :  and  tliat  we  have  b  eii 
as  a  strong  wal!  for  their  security,  even  to  tiie  loss  of  our  best  men.  The 
trutli  of  which  our  bro'lier  Qn;</er,  Colonel  [Peter]  Schuyler,  ami  ^imdagar- 
jaitx.  Colonel  jYickolson,  ca  i  testify  ;  they  having  all  our  proposiils  in  writing 
VVe  were  mightily  rejoiced  when  we  heard  by  Jiiuidafrarjaxa:,  that  our  great 
(|uuen  had  resolved  to  send  an  army  to  reduce- Canada ;  from  whose  niourli 
we  readily  embraced  our  great  queen's  instructions :  and  in  token  of  our 
friendship,  we  hung  up  the  kettle,  and  took  up  the  iiatchet ;  and  with  one 
consent  joined  our  brother  Queder,  antl  Jinadagarjmix,  in  making  prepara- 
tions on  this  side  the  lake,  by  building  forts,  store-houses,  canoes  and  bat- 
teaux;  whilst  ^inu/icwia,  Colonel  Velck,  at  tlie  same  time,  raised  an  army  at 
]Joston,  of  which  we  were  uiformed  by  our  ambassadors,  wlioni  we  sent 
thither  for  that  purjjose.  We  waited  long  in  expectation  of  the  fleet  from 
England,  to  join  Jiiiadiasia,  to  go  against  Quebec  by  sest,  whilst  Jlnadagar- 
jauxy  Qiieder,  ami  we,  went  to  Port  Royal  by  land ;  but  at  last  we  were  told, 
that  our  great  (jueen,  by  some  important  afl'air,  was  prevented  in  her  design 
for  that  season.  Tliis  made  us  extreme  sorrowful,  lest  the  French,  who 
hitherto  had  dreailed  us,  should  now  think  us  unable  to  make  war  against 
tiiem.  The  reduction  of  Canada  is  of  such  weight,  that  after  the  effecting 
thereof,  we  should  have  free  hunting,  and  a  great  trade  with  our  great 
queen's  children  ;  and  as  a  token  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  do 
here,  in  the  name  of  all,  present  our  great  queen  with  the  !)elts  of  wampum. 
We  need  not  urge  to  our  great  cjueen,  more  than  the  necessity  we  really  labcfr 
under  obliges  us,  tliat  in  case  our  great  queen  siiould  not  be  mindful  of  us, 
we  nuist,  with  our  families,  forsake  our  country,  and  seek  other  habifations, 
or  stand  neuter;  either  of  which  will  be  much  against  our  inclinations. 
Since  we  have  Www  in  alliance  with  our  great  queen's  children,  we  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  Savior  of  the  world ;  and  have  often  been  im|)or- 
luned  by  the  French,  both  by  the  insinuations  of  their  priests,  and  by 
])resents,  to  come  over  to  their  interest,  but  have  always  esteemed  tliem  men 
of  falsehood;  but  if  our  great  queen  will  be  pleased  to  send  over  some 
persons  to  instruct  us,  they  shall  find  a  most  hearty  welcome.  We  now 
close,  with  hopes  of  our  great  queen's  liivor,  and  leave  it  to  her  most  gracious 
consideration." 

We  cannot  but  respond  amen  to  Mr.  Oldmixoti's  opinion  of  this  sj)ecch, 
namely,  that  it  was  made  for  instead  of  by  the  chieis ;  still  we  thouglit  it 
proper  to  print  it,  and  that  by  so  doing  we  should  give  satisfaction  to  more 
than  by  withholding  it.  Our  account  next  proceeds :  "  On  Friday,  the  21 
April,  the  four  Indian  princes  went  to  see  Dr.  Flamstead's  house,  and  mathe- 
matical instruments,  in  Greenwich  Park ;  afler  which  they  were  nobly 
treated  by  some  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  in  one  of  her 
majesty's  yachts.  They  staid  about  a  fortnight  longer  in  Loiulon,  where  they 
were  entertained  by  several  persons  of  distinction,  particidarly  by  the  duke 
of  Ormorui,  wlio  regaled  them  likewise  with  a  review*  of  the  four  troops  of 
life-guards  ;  and  having  seen  .ill  the  curiosities  in  and  about  this  metroi)olis, 
they  went  «lown  to  Portsmouth,  through  Hampton  Court  and  Windsor,  anil 
embarked  on  board  the  Dragon,  one  of  her  majesty's  ships.  Captain  Martin, 
commoilore,  together  with  Colonel  Francis  JVicholson,  conunander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  designed  for  an  expedition  in  America.  On  the  8  3Tay, 
tje  Dragon  and  Falmouth  sailed  from  Spithead,  having  under  convoy  about 
18  sail,  consisting  of  merchantmen,  a  bomb-ship  and  tender,  and  several 
transports,  with  liritish  officers,  a  regiment  of  marines,  provisions  and  stores 
of  war ;  and  on  the  15  July  arrived  at  Uoston  in  New  England." 

Little  is  to  be  gathered  from  Smith's  history  of  New  York  relative  to 
those  sachems.  He  gives  a  speech  which  they  made  to  the  queen,  but 
it  is  a  meagre  abridgment  of  less  than  half  of  the    one   above,  and  the 


*  And  the  chiefs  made  a  speech  in  return,  hut  our  author  makes  this  noif!  upon  it 
"  N.  ]?.  Tlie  speech  which  was  said  to  have  oeeii  made  by  them,  on  that  occasion,  to  ii.* 
duke  of  Ormoiid,  is  spurious. '  i  • 
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rest  is  omitted  entirely.  "  The  arrival  of  the  five  sarhenis  in  England 
made  a  great  hrnit  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  Tlie  mob  followed 
wherever  they  went,  and  small  cuts  of  them  were  sold  among  tlie  people."* 

The  main  object  of  their  visit  to  England  was  not,  nor,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  couhl  it  be  effected.  I  mean  liie  introduction  of  Christianity  among 
tliem.  Eve)i  these  very  sachenus  who,  according  to  the  stories  of  that  day, 
requested  to  have  missionaries  settled  with  them,  were  among  the  first  to 
neglect  them  when  settled  among  them.t  "  It  might  have  been  imagined," 
says  the  author  just  cited,  "  the  sjichems,  those  petty  kings,  who  were  in 
England  in  the  late  Queen's  tune,  should  have  been  so  strongly  affected  with 
peeing  the  grandeur,  pleasure,  and  plenty  of  this  nation,  that  when  they  came 
to  their  own  countries,  they  would  have  tried  to  roduie  their  people  to  a 
polite  life;  would  have  eiuployed  tlieir  whole  power  to  expel  that  rude  bar- 
barism, and  introduce  arts,  manners,  and  religion :  but  the  contrary  happen- 
ed ;  they  sunk  tliemselves  into  tht^ir  old  brutal  life,  and  though  they  had 
seen  this  gresit  city,  [London,]  when  they  came  to  their  own  woods,  they 
were  all  savages  again," 

There  cannot  be  a  wider  difference  than  the  two  nations,  English  ajid 
French,  make  in  their  accounts  of  the  original  condition,  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Irotjuois.  While  the  writers  of  the  former  describe*!  them  as 
the  most  barliarous,  cruel,  and  blooily,  those  of  the  latter  portray  them  in 
enviable  colors.  This  difference  seems  to  have  entirely  arisen  from  tho 
different  relation  of  t!ie  two  nations  to  them.  That  they  were  cruel  and 
bai'barous  to  their  enemies  is  agreed  by  both,  and  it  tmfbrtunately  ha]ipcned 
that  the  English  were  generally  their  enemies,  until  the  reduction  of  Canada, 
in  17(iO. 

CHAPTER  IL 

Ta  M  Ai»T,  a  famous  ancient  Delaware — His  history — Sh  ikellimus — Favors  the  Moravi- 
an Brethren — His  reception  of  Count  Zinzendorf — Hisdeath — Canassatkgo — Visits 
Philadcljihia — His  speech  to  Uie  Delawures — Anecdotes  of  him — Glikhikan — His 
sjiecch  to  Half-king — His  attachment  to  the  Christian  Indians — Meets  with  much 
trouble  from  Captain  Pipe — Conduct  of  Half-king — Of  Pipe — GtUJtikan  perishes 
in  the  massacre  at  Onndenhuetten — Pakanke — His  history — Netawatweks — 
Becomes  a  Christian — Hisspeechto  Paltanke — His  death — Paxnous — Taueuskund 
— His  history  and  detith — White-eves — His  transactions  with  the  missionaries — 
Skenando — His  cclelrated  speech — Curious  anecdote  of  him — His  death. 

Tamant  was  a  name  much  in  print,  fifty  years  since,  but  of  what  nation 
or  country,  or  whether  applied  to  an  imaginary  or  real  personage,  by  any  ac- 
count accompanying  it,  no  one  could  determine.  The  truth  resi)ecting  this 
has  at  length  come  to  light 

He  was  a  Delaware  chief,  of  similar  renown  to  the  Basheba  of  Kennebeck, 
and  JVanepashemet  of  Massachusetts ;  and  we  infer  from  Gabriel  Thomas,l 
that  possiblv  he  might  have  been  alive  as  late  as  1680  or  1600.  He  wrote 
tlie  name  "femeny. 

Mr.  Heckewdder,  in  his  Historical  Account  of  the  Indiak  Nations,  de- 
votes a  chapter  to  this  chief  and  TadeuskumL  He  spells  the  name  Tamaned, 
The  difficulty  of  gaining  information  of  deceased  individuals  among  the 
Indians  is  well  known  to  those  conversant  with  their  history.  Mr.  Hecke- 
wdder says,  "No  white  man  who  regards  their  feelings,  will  introduce  such 
subjects  in  conversation  with  them."    This  reluctance  to  speak  of  tiie  de- 

*  Hist.  New  York,  122.  ed.  4to.  London,  1757.  Beautiful  full-len^h  portraits  of  four  of 
these  chiefs  were  done  in  mezzotinlo  at  the  lime  they  were  in  England,  but  they  were  long 
since  of  verj'  rare  occurrence.  I  possess  the  best  set  of  Ihem  which  I  have  ever  seen.  Tliey 
are  usually  found  in  black  frames,  and  are  about  20  inches  in  heig^ht  by  12  in  breadih.  The 
porirail  of  the  one  that  died  waus  not  probably  takrn,  which  accounts  for  our  having  but  four. 

t  Humphrey's  Historical  Account  Soc.  for  Prop.  Gospel,  309,  310. 

}  ••  Who  resided  tiierc  [in  I'eniisylvania]  about  15  years,"  and  who  published  "  An  Historic 
tl  and  Geographical  AcconiU  of  Pa.  smd  \V.  Jersey,''  12inu.  London,  1G98. 
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parted  lie  nlvrlbiites  to  "the  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  some  of  the 
most  beloved  and  esteemed  personages  among  them,  since  the  Eiiropenna 
enme  among  them."  It  is  believed,  however,  that  it  had  a  more  remote  ori- 
gin. The  same  author  continues,  "All  we  know  of  Tamened  is,  that  he  was 
an  ancient  Delaware  chief,  who  never  had  his  equal."  * 

It  is  said  that  when,  al»out  177(3,  Colonel  George  Morgan,  of  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  visited  the  western  Indians  by  direction  of'congress,  the  Delawarcs  con- 
ferred on  him  the  name  of  Trnfian?/,  "  in  honor  and  remembrance  of  their 
ancient  cliiei;  and  as  tlie  greatest  mark  of  respect  which  they  coidd  show  to 
that  gentleman,  who  they  said  had  the  same  address,  aHJd)ility  and  meekness 
as  their  honored  clnef't 

"  The  fiiine  of  this  great  man  extended  even  among  the  wliites,  who  fabri- 
cated numerous  legends  resj)ecting  him,  which  1  never  heard,  however, 
from  the  mouth  of  an  Lidian,  anfl  theretbre  believe  to  be  fabulous.  In  the 
levohitionary  war,  his  entiiusiastic  admirers  dubbed  him  a  saint,  and  he  was 
established  under  the  name  of  St.  Tammany,  the  patron  saint  of  America. 
His  name  was  inserted  in  some  calendars,  and  his  festival  celebrated  on  the 
first  day  of  May  in  every  year.  On  that  day  a  numerous  society  of  his  vota- 
ries walked  together  in  ])rocession  through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  their 
hats  decoratetl  with  bucks'  tails,  and  proceeded  to  a  handvsome  rural  place 
«Mt  of  town,  which  they  called  the  wigwam;  where,  afler  a  long  talk  or 
Indian  speech  had  been  delivered,  and  tlie  calumet  of  peace  and  friendship 
had  been  duly  smoked,  tii<!y  siieut  the  day  in  festivity  and  mirth.  Aller  din- 
n(;r,  Indian  dances  were  performetl  on  the  green  in  li'ont  of  the  wigwam,  the 
calumet  was  again  smoked,  and  the  comj)any  sej)arated." 

It  was  not  till  some  years  after  the  j)eace  that  these  yearly  doings "^vepe 
broken  up,  wiiich  would  doubtless  have  lasted  longer  but  for  the  misfortune 
of  the  owner  of  the  ground  where  they  were  held.  Since  that  time  Phila- 
del|)hia,  New  York,  and  })erhaps  other  places,  have  had  tiieir  Tavumy  socie- 
ties, Tainany  halls,  &c.  &c.  In  their  meetings  these  societies  make  but 
an  odd  figure  in  imitating  the  Indian  manner  of  doing  business,  as  well  us  in 
a])proi>riating  their  names  upon  one  another. 

Among  the  multitude  of  poems  and  odes  to  Tnmany,  the  following  ia 
selected  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  acts  said  to  have  been  achieve*!  by 
him : — 

"  Immortal  Tamany,  of  Indian  race, 
(ireat  in  llie  field  and  foremost  in  tlie  chase  ! 
No  puny  saint  was  he,  with  fasting  pale  ; 
He  climbed  tlie  mountain,  and  lie  swept   the  vale, 
Hushed  throug-li  the  torrent  with  unequalled  might  j 
Your  ancient  saints  would  tremble  at  the  sight ; 
Caught  the  swifl  boar  aad  swifter  deer  witli  ease, 
Aiici  worked  a  tiiousand  miracles  like  these. 
To  public  views  he  added  private  ends, 
Alia  loved  his  country  most,  and  next  his  friends  j 
With  courage  long  he  strove  to  ward  the  blow  ; 
(Courage  we  all  respect  ev'n  in  a  foe  •,\ 
And  when  each  effort  he  in  vain  had  tried, 
Kindled  liie  flame  in  which  he  bravely  died ! 
To  Tamany  let  the  full  horn  go  round  ; 
His  fame  let  every  honest  tongue  resound  ; 
With  him  let  every  gcn'rous  patriot  vie, 
To  live  in  freedom  or  with  honor  die. "J 

\Vc  are  next  to  speak  of  a  chief,  concerning  whom  much,  inquiry  hasbeea 
made  frotn  several  considerations.     We  mean 

Shikellimus,  tlie  father  of  the  celebrated  Logan.  Ife  was  a  Cayuga  sachenv 
and  styled  by  Mr.  LosHel,^  "first  magistrate  and  head  chief  of  all  the  Iroquois- 
Indians  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah,  jus  fiir  as  Onondago. 

He  is  the  same  often  mentioned  by  Colden,\\  under  the  names  ShuJccalamy^ 
Shicalamy,  and  Shick  Calamy,  and  occupies  a  place  next  the  famous  Canaasa 

*  Some  will  doubtlcM  hnagine  that  this  was  knowing  a  good;deal. 

t  Heckewelder,  tU  supra.  \  Carey's  Museum,  v.  lOi.  i  Hist.  Missions,  '1.       ., 

U  Hist.  Five  Nalions,  ii.  37,  69,  73,  77,  83. 
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tego.  His  residence  was  at  Conestog-a  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  j)resent  al  a 
great  council  held  in  l*iiiladel|»liia  in  17A2,  wiili  iU  niliir  cliiijls,  i-oiinsidlars 
and  warrioi-s  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  consnit  ahout  the  eMcroaiinnentsofsonie 
of  the  J)eiawai-os  upon  the  pefiple  oC  IV-nnsylvania,  as  will  he  found  nii  ntioned 
in  the  hi.-tory  of  Canassatefro.  That  he  was  a  niiui  "f  nmch  consetpioiice 
among  the  Five;  Nations  will  appear  lioni  the  tiict,  that  Ctnwssateiin  repcateil  a 
speech  of  his  to  Governor  Thnnuis,  wlirii  ihe  as.-aidt  ii]ion  Ifillutm  Hebb 
"Wius  inipiircd  into,  "  wherehy  his  [the  said  Jf'thli's]  Jaw-linne  was  hmke,  ai.d 
Ills  lite  jrreatly  eiulangeretl  liy  an  unknown  Indi;ji."  This  took  place  upon 
the  dispiiied  lands  in  the  forks  of"  the  Delaware.  "  Canussatt^o  repeating;  the 
message  delivered  to  the  Six  Naticnis  hy  Shickralamy,  in  the  \  ear  J740,  with  a 
strinj^  of  wainpnni,  sjiid  in  answer:  'The  Six  Nations  had  made  diligent 
iiupiiry  into  the  at!hir,  and  had  found  out  the  Indian  who  had  coiiiiiiitted  the 
fact;  he  live«l  near  Asopns,  [yEsopiis,]  and  h;.d  heen  examined  find  siivereiy 
rejuoved  ;  and  they  hoped,  as  H'illinin  Hebb  was  reiovcred,  the  goveriMir 
noiild  not  exjtect  any  further  punishment,  an<l  ihenfoiv  U;ey  rein  rued  ihe 
.string  of  wampnin  received  from  their  hnthien,  hy  the  hand  of  Shickcahiviy, 
in  tokeii  that  they  luul  fully  com|)lied  with  their  rvipioi.'  " 

When  Count  Zinzenilorf^  founder  of  the  sect  ca!Ie»l  Moravians,  visited  tins 
country,  in  1742,  he  liad  an  interview  with  this  chief  at  Shamokin.  Vonntd 
lytiser  was  present,  and  Shikellimiis  inipiirc*!  w  ith  great  anxiety  the  cause  of 
the  count's  visit,  ft'eiser  told  him  "that  lie  was  a  mess  ngcr  of  the  living 
(rod,  sent  to  preach  grace  and  mercy;"  to  which  he  answered,  "he  was  glad 
that  siicii  a  messenger  came  to  instruct  his  nation." 

While  in  the  exercise  of"  his  pious  labors,  Zinzendorf  \ery  n.nrrowly  •  scaped 
assassination  ;  and,  to  illustrate  the  force  of  superstition  uj)on  nniiitoied  muds, 
it  will  lie  proper  to  relate  the  circumstance.  Having  arrived  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Wyoming,  the  Indians  could  not  believe  that  he  had  come  solely  lor 
their  lienefit,  but  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  real  olijtu't  was  the  nc- 
(piisition  of  land  ;  and  they  therefore  resolved  to  yut  him  to  deajh.  On  a  cool 
evening  in  September,  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  tent,  upon  a  bundle  of"  weeds, 
which  was  his  bed,  the  appointed  assassins  apjiroached  his  frail  mai:s;on. 
lie  had  a  small  fire,  and  was  writing  at  the  time  ;  aiul  nothing  piexented  the 
easy  execution  of  their  commission.  A  blanket,  snsi>end('<i  by  the  corners, 
formed  the  door  of  his  tent,  and  as  the  Indians  drew  this  a  little  aside,  they 
beheld  a  large  rattlesnake  which  tJie  fire  had  driven  from  his  covert,  laying 
near  the  venerable  man,  but  was  not  seen  by  him  ;  benig  too  deeply  engaged 
in  his  subject  to  notice  him  or  the  more  <langerous  Indians.  The  mt.le- 
snake  being  an  animal  they  feared  and  respected  as  a  kiml  of  3Ianiio,  anil 
seeing  it  in  company  with  the  stranger,  they  doubted  not  of  his  divine  origin 
also,  and  at  once  shrunk  from  their  object,  and  returned  to  report  w  hat  thoy 
had  seen  to  their  bretliren  in  their  village.*  He  was  now  received  by  the 
Shawancse,  and  a  mission  was  begun  among  them. 

Shikellimits  was  a  great  friend  of  the  missionaries,  and  his  death  was  a 
severe  loss  to  them.  He  died  at  his  own  residence  in  Shamokin,  in  J74;». 
We  have  already  named  the  chief  proper  to  be  jiroceeded  with,  oji  finishing 
our  account  oi"  Shikellimvs. 

C  AN  ASS  ATEGO,  a  chief  of  the  Six  Nations,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Onondago. 
In  1742,  there  arose  a  dispute  between  the  Delawares  and  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  a  tract  of  land  in  the  forks  of  the  Delaware.  'J'hc 
English  claimed  it  by  right  of  prior  j»urchase,  and  the  Delawares  |iersisted  in 
their  claim,  and  threatened  to  use  force  unless  it  should  be  given  u|)  hy  the 
whites.  This  tribe  of  the  Delawares  were  subject  to  the  Six  Nations,  ami 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  sent  deputies  to  them  to  notity  them  of  the 
trouble,  that  they  might  interfere  and  prevent  war.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
tliat  Ca;i/7ssa/eg"0  appeared  in  Philadel|)hia  with  2:J0  warriors.  He  observed 
to  the  governor,  "  that  they  saw  the  Delawares  had  been  an  unruly  people, 
end  were  altogether  in  the  wrong;  that  they  had  concluded  to  remove  them, 
and  oblige  them  to  go  over  the  river  Delaware,  and  (piit  all  claim  to  any 
lands  on  this  side  for  the  future,  since  they  had  received  pay  for  them,  and 


•  Chapman's  Hisi.  Wyoming,  20  to  22. 
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It  is  gone  tlirougli  tlieir  guts  long  ago.  They  deserved,  he  said,  to  be  taien 
l»y  the  'iJiir  ol'the  iiead,  and  shaken  severely,  till  they  recovered  their  senses, 
an  '  .»ecanie  sober;  that  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  a  deed  signed  by  nine 
0'"  their  ancestors,  above  (it'tv  vears  ajro.  for  this  verv  land,  and  a  release 
signed  not  many  years  since,  by  some  of  themselves,  and  chiefs  yei  livmg, 
(and  then  jiresent,)  to  the  number  of  15  and  uj)wards;  but  how  came  you 
(addressing  himself  to  the  Delawares  i)resent)  to  take  ujwn  you  to  sell  land 
at  all?  We  conquered  you;  we  made  women  of  you;  you  know  you  are 
women  ;  and  can  no  more  sell  land  than  women;  nor  is  it  lit  you  should  have 
the  power  of  selling  lands,  since  you  would  abuse  it  This  land  you  claim 
is  gone  through  your  guts;  you  have  been  fiu'iiished  with  clothes,  meat  and 
drink,  by  the  goods  j)aid  you  lor  it,  and  now  you  want  it  again,  like  chihlren 
as  you  are.  But  what  makes  you  sell  lands  in  the  dark  .'  Did  you  ever  tell 
lis  that  you  had  sold  this  land  ?  Did  we  ever  receive  uiiy  jKirt,  even  the  value 
of  a  pipe  shank,  from  you  for  it.'  You  have  tohl  us  a  blind  story,  that  you 
sent  a  messenger  to  us,  to  inform  us  of  the  sale;  but  he  never  came  amongst 
us,  nor  di<l  we  ever  hear  anything  about  it.  This  is  acting  in  the  dark,  and 
very  diflerent  from  the  conduct  our  Six  Nations  observe  in  the  sales  of  land. 
On  such  occasions  they  give  jjublic  notice,  and  invite  all  the  Indians  of  their 
united  nations,  and  give  them  all  a  share  of  the  presents  they  receive  lor 
tiieir  lands. 

"This  is  tlte  l)ehavior  of  the  wise  united  nations.  But  we  find  you  are 
none  of  our  bloo<l;  you  act  a  dishonest  part,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other 
matters;  your  ears  are  ever  open  to  slanderous  reports  about  your  brethren. 
For  all  these  reasons,  we  charge  you  to  remove  instantly  ;  we  don't  give  you  liberty 
to  think  about  it.  You  are  women."  They  dared  not  disobey  this  command, 
and  soon  alter  removed,  some  to  Wyoming  and  Shamokin,  and  some  to  the 
Ohio.* 

When  Canassalego  was  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1744,  holding  a 
talkf  about  their  afiiiirs  with  the  governor,  he  was  informed  that  the  English 
iiad  beaten  the  French  in  some  important  battle.  "Well,"  said  he,  "if  that 
be  the  case,  you  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  rum  from  them,  and  can 
afford  to  give  us  some,  that  Ave  may  rejoice  with  you."  Accordingly,  a  glass 
was  served  round  to  each,  which  they  called  a  tVench  glass.  \ 

Dr.  Franklin  tells  us  a  very  interesting  story  of  Canassatego,  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  the  old  chief  tell  another.  In  speaking  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms ot'tlie  Indians,  the  doctor  saj's,  "The  same  hos|)it{dity,  esteemed  among 
them  as  a  i>rincipal  virtue,  is  j)ractised  by  private  persons ;  of  which  Conrad 
Haser,  our  interpreter,  gave  me  the  following  instances.  He  had  been  natu- 
ralized among  the  Six  Nations,  and  spoke  well  the  Mohawk  language.  In 
going  through  the  Indian  country,  to  cany  a  message  from  our  governor  to 
the  council  at  Ojiondago,  he  called  at  the  habitation  of  Canassatego,  an  old 
acquaintance,  who  embraced  him,  spread  furs  for  him  to  sit  on,  placed  before 
him  some  boiled  beans,  and  venison,  and  mixed  some  nun  ari<l  water  iiir  his 
drink.  When  he  was  well  refreshed,  and  had  lit  his  |)il)e,  Canassalego  began 
to  converse  with  him ;  asked  how  he  had  fared  the  many  years  since  they 
had  seen  each  other;  whetice  he  then  came;  what  occasioned  the  journey, 
&c.  Conrof/ answered  all  his  questions;  and  when  the  discourse  began  to 
flag,  the  Indian,  to  continue  it,  said,  '  Conrad,  you  have  lived  long  among  the 
white  jjcople,  and  know  something  of  their  customs:  I  have  been  sometimes 
at  Albany,  and  have  observed,  that  once  in  seven  days  they  shut  up  their 
8ho])s,  and  assemble  in  the  great  house  ;  tell  me  what  that  is  for;  what  do 
they  do  there?'  'They  meet  there,' says  Cojjra<£,  ' to  hear  and  learn  good 
things.'  '  I  do  not  douitt,'  says  the  Indian,  'that  they  tell  you  so;  they  have 
told  me  the  same ;  but  I  doubt  the  truth  of  what  they  say,  and  1  will  tell  you 
my  reasons.  1  went  lately  to  Albany,  to  sell  my  skins,  and  buy  blankets, 
kiiivcs,  powder,  rum,  &c.     You  know  I  used  generally  to  deal  with  Hana 

•  Colden  and  Gordon's  Histories. 

t  The  minutes  of  ihe  conference  taken  at  the  time  by  William  Marthe,  occupies  30  pages  a 
the  Coll.  Miins.  Hist.  Soc.  vii.  vol. 
J  Volden's  liisi.  Five  JValious,  ii.  142. 
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Hanson;  but  I  was  a  little  inclined  this  time  to  f i-y  some  <  ther  nierciianta 
However,  1  called  firet  upon  Hans,  and  asked  liiin  what  1  e  would  give  Ibl 
beaver.  He  said  he  could  not  give  more  than  lour  shilliiiirs  a  jjouiid :  i>ut, 
Bays  he,  I  cannot  talk  on  business  now ;  this  is  the  day  when  we  UH!ct  toiretlu'r 
to  learn  good  things,  and  I  am  going  to  the  meeting.  So  1  tiiought  to  niAsell, 
Bince  I  caiuiot  do  any  business  to-day,  1  may  as  well  go  to  tiie  nieeiiiig  too, 
and  1  went  with  him.  There  stood  uj)  a  man  in  black,  and  l)egan  to  talk 
to  the  people  very  angrily;  I  did  not  un<lerstand  wliat  he  said,  hut  perceiving 
that  he  looked  much  at  me,  and  at  Hqyison,  I  imagined  that  he  was  angry  at 
seeing  me  there  ;  so  I  went  out,  sat  down  near  the  house,  struck  fire,  and  lit 
my  Jtijie,  waiting  till  the  meeting  should  break  U|).  ]  thought  too  that  the 
nian  had  mentioned  something  of  beaver,  and  sus])ectcd  it  might  In^  the  sub- 
ject of  their  meeting.  So  when  they  came  out,  J  accosted  my  merchant. 
*  Well,  Hans^  says  I,  '1  hope  you  have  agreed  to  give  more  than  4s.  a 
pound.'  'No,'  says  he, '  I  cannot  give  so  much,  I  cannot  give  more  than  three 
Hhillings  and  sixpence.'  I  then  s])OKe  to  several  other  dealers,  but  they  all  siuig 
the  same  song,— <Aree  and  sixpence,  three  and  sixpence.  This  made  it  clear  to 
me  that  my  sus])icion  was  rignt;  an<l  that  whatever  they  |)retended  of  meet- 
ing to  learn  good  tbings,lUe  jiurpose  was  to  consult  how  to  cheat  Indians  in  the 
price  of  beaver.  Consider  but  a  little,  Conrad,  and  you  nuisi  be  of  my  ojiinion. 
If  they  met  so  often  to  learn  gooil  things,  they  would  certainly  have  learned 
some  before  this  time.  But  they  are  still  ignorant.  You  know  our  jiractice. 
Jf  a  white  man,  in  travelling  through  our  country,  enters  one  of  our  cabins, 
we  all  treat  him  as  1  do  you;  we  dry  him  if  he  is  wet;  we  warm  him  if  he  is 
cold,  and  give  him  meat  and  drink,  that  he  may  allay  his  thirst  and  hiuiger; 
and  we  sj)read  solt  furs  for  him  to  rest  and  sleej)  on;  we  demand  nothing  in 
return.  IJui  if  I  go  into  a  white  man's  house  at  Albany,  and  ask  for  victuals  and 
drink,  they  say,  Ge't  out,  you  Indian  dog.  You  see  they  have  not  yet  learned 
those  little  good  things  that  we  need  no  meetings  to  be  instructed  in,  because 
our  mothers  taught  theni  to  us  when  we  were  children ;  and  thereibre  it  is 
iini>ossihle  their  meetings  should  be,  as  they  say,  for  any  such  purpose,  or  have 
any  such  effect:  they  are  only  to  contrive  the  cheating  of  Indians  in  the  j)rice 
of  beaver.' "  * 

The  missionary  Frederic  Post,  in  his  journal  of  an  embassy  to  the  Indians 
on  the  Ohio,  in  1758,  mentions  a  son  of  Canassalego,  whom  he  calls  Hans 
Jacob. 

AVe  are  not  to  look  into  the  histoi-y  of  Peimsylvajiia  for  a  succession  of 
Indian  wans,  although  there  have  been  some  horrid  murders  and  enormities 
committed  among  the  whites  and  Indians.  For  about  70  years,  their  historic 
page  is  very  clear  of  such  records,  namely,  from  1682,  the  arrival  of  William 
Peiui,  until  the  French  war  of  1755. 

And  we  will  here  record  the  proceedings  of  Jfilliam  Penn,  on  his  taking 
possession  of  his  lands  upon  the  Delaware,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with 
our  Indian  history. 

Humanity  being  a  prominent  feature  in  every  Quaker  who  lives  up  to  his 
profession,  Ave  ai-e  to  ex|)ect  a  display  of  it  in  that  of  I'enn ;  and  -hapfiily  we 
do  not  find  ourselves  disa])pointed.  The  force  of  his  example  was  such,  that, 
for  many  years,  his  followers  jiractised  the  art  of  peacemaking ;  and  hence  no 
wars  occurred,  as  we  have  already  observed ;  but  as  the  enlightened  mina 
of  Penn  carried  his  acts  more  than  one  hundred  an<l  fifty  years  in  advance 
of  his  contemporaries,  they  acting  without  the  true  principle  which  governed 
him,  soon  forgot  its  importance,  and  pursued  a  diflerent  course,  which  brought 
the  evils  of  war  and  dissolution. 

William  Penn  had  confirmed  to  him  the  country  since  bearing  his  name, 
by  a  royal  charter,  and  having  sent  over  a  stnall  colony  to  tjd<e  possession 
of  it  in  1681,  followed  himself  the  next  year.  His  first  care  on  his  arrival  was 
to  establish  a  lasting  friendship  with  the  Indians.  This  >•«»  eftecled  by  the 
greatest  possible  care  in  rendering  them  strict  justice  ami  gre^it  kiu<lne8s,  and 
above  all  by  purchasing  the  country  of  them,  and  paying  them  to  their  con- 


•  The  editors  t)f  the  valuable  Encyclopedia  Perthensis  have  ihouglii  this  niiccdoie  woi'hy  • 
place  in  that  work,  (i.  652.) 
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tent  for  it.  Penn  landetl  at  what  is  now  Newcastle,  24  October,  and  soon  began 
to  exchange  goods  for  lands  with  tlie  Indians.  By  this  interconrse  he  learned 
their  language,*  and  thus  qualified  himself  to  render  thetn  justice  in  all  cases. 

The  first  formed  treaty  entered  into  between  Penn  and  the  Indians  wag 
made  in  Dec.  1682,  and  took  place  almost  two  njiles  above  what  is  now 
Chestnut  Street,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Delaware,  in  the  present  township 
of  Kensington,  under  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  an  elm-tree,  aged  at  that 
time  155  years,  as  since  ascertained.^  A  small  cubical  marble  monument 
new  marks  the  spot,  wtiich,  with  the  adjacent  neighborhootl,  in  the  days  of 
Penn,  was  called  Shnkamaxon.  A  street  peri)etuates  this  name,  not  far  dis- 
tant, which  nms  at  right  angles  to  the  river.  The  little  monument  of  which 
we  have  made  mention,  was  almost  invisible  from  piles  of  rubbish,  when 
visited  by  the  writer  in  April,  1&M.| 

In  reference  to  Penn's  Treaty,  so  often  the  subject  of  prose  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, Voltaire  has  in  his  peculiar  vein  observed,  that  it  was  the  only  one 
made  without  an  oath,  and  the  only  one  which  had  not  been  broken.§ 

An  admirable  painting  of  this  treaty,  by  Sir  Benjamin  West,  has  often  been 
sketched  upon  copper,  and  impressions  circulated  in  varidus  works;  there  is, 
however,  in  all  of  them,  a  very  glaring  want  of  taste  or  judgment,  arisinj' 
probably  from  a  false  notion  of  tlie  painter,  which  is  the  appearance  of 
handsome  houses  in  the  back-ground.  There  is  one  of  the  best  sketches  of 
an  Indian  treaty  painted  upon  the  sign  of  an  inn  in  Beach  Street,  near  the  old 
treaty  ground,  which  I  have  seen. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  Indians  remembered  Penn  so  long,  and  so  affection 
ately,  for  it  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  i)erfbrm  the  engagements  o^' others, 
who  jHirposely  set  out  upon  wronging  them.  In  a  speech  which  a  chief  of 
the  Six  Nations  made  at  a  conference,  at  Lancaster,  in  June,  1744,  he  gives 
the  following  narrative  of  one  of  Penn's  generous  acts  in  these  words: — 

"When  our  brother  Onas,  a  great  while  ago,  came  to  Albany  to  buy  the 
Susquehannah  lands  of  us,  our  brother  the  governor  of  N.  York,  who,  as  we 
suppose,  had  not  a  good  understanding  witli  our  brother  Onas.,  advised  us 
not  to  sell  him  any  land,  for  he  would  make  a  bad  use  of  it,  and  pretending 
to  be  our  friend,  he  advised  us,  in  order  to  prevent  Onus's,  or  any  other  j)er- 
sons,  im|)osing  on  us,  and  tliat  we  might  always  have  our  land  when  we 
wanted  it,  to  i)ut  it  into  his  hands ;  and  he  told  us  he  would  keep  it  for  our 
use,  and  never  open  his  hands,  but  keej)  them  close  shut,  and  not  j)art  with 
any  of  it,  but  at  our  request.  Accordingly  we  trusted  him,  and  put  our  lands 
into  his  hands,  and  charged  him  to  keep  them  safe  for  our  use.  But  some 
time  afler  he  went  to  England,  and  carried  our  land  with  him,  and  there  sold 
it  to  our  brother  Onas  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  And  wlien  at  the  instance 
of  our  brother  Onas  we  were  minded  to  sell  him  some  lands,  he  told  us  we  had 
sold  the  Susquehannah  lands  already  to  the  governor  of  N.  York,  and  that 
he  had  bought  them  from  him  in  England;  though  when  he  came  to  under- 
stand how  tlie  governor  of  N.  York  had  deceived  us,  he  vei-y  generously  paid 
us  for  our  lands  over  agaiti."|| 

There  were  several  chiefs  very  noted  about  this  period,  on  account  of 
their  connection  with  the  Moravian  Brethren.     Among  the  most  noted  was 

GLIKHIKAN,1I  or  Glikhickan,**  "an  eminent  captain  and  warrior,  counsel- 
lor and  speaker  of  tlie  Delaware  chief  [Pakanke]  in  Kaskaskunk."     It  is  said 
■  that  he  had  disputed  with  the-  French  Catholic  priests  in  Canada,  and  con- 

•  His  own  letter,  dated  the  year  following,  giving  an  account  of  the  country,  its  products, 
inhabitants,  &.e.  tfcc.  dated  16  August,  1683,  and  prnited  in  Blame's  Ameiica,  96. 

t  Holinns's  Annals,  i.  405.  The  old  elm  was  blown  down  by  a  tempest  in  1810,  and  waw 
then  233  years  old.  lb.  Pieces  of  its  stump  are  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  along 
with  fragments  of  the  Plymouth  Rock,  &.C. 

J:  I  was  lately  informed  hv  Mr.  Duponceau  of  Philadelphia,  that  some  important  errors  existed 
in  the  primed  accounts  o(  fienn's  Treaty,  and  he  showed  me  some  manuscripts  concerning  i^ 
which  he  had  lately  discovered,  and  was  preparing  to  have  them  printed  in  the  Hist.  Colls,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

6  C'est  'e  seul  trait6  entre  ces  peuples  et  les  Chretiens  qui  n'ait  point  6tejur6  et  qui  n'ai 
ixmit  ete  rjmpu.     (Knvres,  vol.  liv.  415.  ed.  of  1785,  in  91  vols.  12mo. 

II  An  El  quiry  into  the  Causes,  Slc.  of  the  Alienation  of  the  Shawauesr,  and  Delaware*,  51 

il  Loslazl.  **  Heckeweider. 
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founded  them,  and  now  (1769)  made  his  appearance  amon«»  the  Ujiitcd 
Hrethren  for  the  purpose  of  achievhig  a  like  victory;  hut  as  the  Bretliren's- 
account  has  it,  his  heart  failed  hiin,  and  he  hecanie  a  convict  to  their  doclrinea 
In  1770,  he  quitted  Kaskaskunk,  to  live  with  the  Bretjiren,  greatly  against  the 
ininds  of  his  friends  and  his  chief.  This  occasioned  great  trouble,  and  some 
endeavored  to  take  his  life.  Pakankes  speech  to  him  upon  the  occasion  will 
}«  seen  when  we  come  to  the  account  ot  that  chief.  At  the  time  of  his  bap- 
tism, Glikhikan  received  the  name  of  Isaac. 

The  period  of  the  revolutionary  war  was  a  distressing  time  for  the  Brethren 
and  those  Indians  who  had  adhered  to  their  cause.  War  })arties  from  the 
iiostile  ti"ihes  were  continually  ])assing  and  repassing  the'u*  settlements,  and 
often  in  the  most  suspicious  manner.  It  was  to  the  famous  chief  Glikhikan 
'hat  they  owed  their  preservation  on  more  than  one  occasion.  The  Indians 
about  the  lakes  sent  deputies  to  draw  the  Delawares  into  the  war  against  the 
Americans,  hut  they  were  not  received  by  them.  Shortly  after,  in  the  year 
1777,  200  Huron  warriors,  vnth  Half-kitig  at  their  head,  aj)])roached  the  Mo- 
ravian settlement  of  Lichtenau,  in  their  way  to  attiick  the  settlements  upon 
the  frontiers,  and  caused  great  consternation  among  the  Brethren  ;  but  resolv- 
ing to  show  no  signs  of  fear,  victuals  were  prepared  for  them,  and  sent  out 
by  some  of  the  Christian  bidians  to  meet  them.  The  reception  of  those  sens 
out  was  far  more  promising  than  was  anticipated,  and  soon  after  was  "  sent 
a  solemn  embassy  to  the  Half-kin^  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Hurons."  Glikhi- 
kan was  at  the  head  of  this  embassy,  and  the  following  is  his  speech  to 
Half-king: — "Uncle!  We,  your  cousins,  the  congregation  of  believing 
Indians  at  Lichtenau  and  Gnadenhuetten,  rejoice  at  this  opportunity  to  see 
and  speak  with  you.  We  cleanse  your  eyes  from  all  the  dust,  and  whatever 
the  wind  may  have  carried  into  them,  that  you  may  see  your  cousin  with 
clear  eyes  and  a  serene  countenance.  We  cleanse  your  ears  and  hearts  from 
all  evil  reports  which  an  evil  wind  may  have  conveyed  into  your  ears  and 
even  into  your  hearts  on  the  journey,  tliat  our  words  may  find  entrance  into 
your  ears  and  a  place  in  your  hearta  [Here  a  string  of  ioampum  was  pre- 
tented  by  Glikhikan.]  Uncle !  hear  the  words  of  the  believing  Lidians,  your 
cousins,  at  Lichtenau  and  Gnadenhuetten.  We  would  have  yo"  know,  that 
we  have  received  and  believed  in  the  word  of  God  for  30  years  and  upwards, 
and  meet  daily  to  hear  it,  morning  and  evening.  You  must  also  know,  that 
we  have  our  teachers  dwelling  amongst  us,  who  instruct  us  and  our  children. 
By  this  word  of  God,  preached  to  us  by  our  teachers,  we  are  taught  to  keep 
peace  with  all  men,  and  to  consider  them  as  friends ;  for  thus  God  has  com- 
manded us,  and  therefore  we  are  lovers  of  peace.  Tliese  our  treachers  are 
not  only  our  friends,  but  we  consider  and  love  them  as  our  own  flesh  and 
blood.  Now  as  we  are  your  cousin,  we  most  earnestly  beg  of  you,  uncle, 
that  you  also  would  consider  them  as  your  own  body,  and  as  your  cousin. 
We  and  they  make  but  one  body,  and  therefore  cannot  be  separated,  and 
whatever  you  do  unto  them,  you  do  unto  us,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil" 
Then  several  fathoms  of  wampum  were  delivered.  Half-king  received  this 
speech  with  attention,  and  said  it  had  penetrated  his  heart,  and  after  he  had 
consulted  with  his  captains,  he  spoke  as  follows  in  answer : — "  Cousins !  I 
am  very  glad  and  feel  great  satisfaction  that  you  have  cleansed  my  eyes,  ears 
and  heart  from  all  evil,  conveyed  into  me  by  the  wind  on  this  journey.  I  am 
upon  an  expedition  of  an  unusual  kind ;  for  I  am  a  warrior  and  am  going  to 
war,  and  therefore  many  evil  things  and  evil  thoughts  enter  into  my  head, 
and  even  into  my  heart.  But  thanks  to  my  cousin,  my  eyes  are  now  clear, 
so  that  1  can  behold  my  cousin  with  a  serene  countenance.  I  rejoice,  that  1 
can  hear  my  cousins  with  open  ears,  and  take  their  words  to  heiuT."  He  then 
delivered  a  string  of  wampum,  and  after  repeating  the  part  of  Glikhikan^s 
speech  relating  to  the  missionaries,  proceeded : "  Go  on  as  hitherto,  and  suffer  no 
one  to  molest  you.  Obey  your  teachers,  who  speak  nothing  but  good  unto 
you,  and  instruct  you  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  be  not  afraid  that  any  hann 
shall  be  done  unto  them.  No  creature  shall  hurt  them.  Attend  to  your 
worship,  and  never  mind  other  affairs.  Indeed,  you  see  us  going  to  war; 
but  you  may  remain  easy  and  quiet,  and  need  not  think  much  about  it,  fee," 
T'lis  was  rather  odd  talk  for  a  savage  warrior,  and  verily  it  seems  more  like 
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tliut  of  one  of  the  European  Brethren,  but  tlie  veracity  ofLoskid  will  not  be 
qiiestiontd. 

Some  time  after  tliis,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  threw  Glikhikan  into 
niucli  trouble  and  ilanger.  A  liand  of  Huron  wai'riors  seized  upon  the  niis- 
eionarieg  at  Salem  and  Gnadeuhuetten,  aud  confined  them,  and  did  much 
mischief.  Michael  Junff,  David  Zeisberger  and  John  Heckewelder  were  the 
Bretlu'cii  confined  at  this  time.  The  savages  next  pillaged  Schoenbrurm, 
from  whence  they  led  captive  the  missionary  Junginan  and  wile,  and  the 
sisters  Zeisberger  and  ISenseman ;  an<l,  singing  the  »leath-song,  arrived  with 
them  at  Gnadeuhuetten,  where  were  the  rest  of  the  prisoners.  This  was 
September  4, 1781.  It  apjtears  that  the  famous  Captain  Pipe  was  among  these 
warriors,  from  what  follows.  A  young  Indian  woman,  who  accomi)anied  the 
warriors,  was  much  moved  by  the  hard  treatment  of  the  Brethren,  and  in  the 
night  "  found  means  to  get  Capt.  Pipe's  best  horse,  and  rode  off  full  speed  to 
Pittsburgh,  where  she  gave  an  account  of  the  situation  of  the  missionaries 
and  their  congregations."  This  woman  was  related  to  Glikhikan ;  on  him, 
therelbre,  they  determined  to  vent  their  wrath.  A  party  of  warriors  seized 
him  at  Salem,  and  brought  him  bound  to  Gnadeuhuetten,  singing  the  death- 
song.  When  he  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  warriors,  great  commo- 
tion followed,  and  many  were  clamorous  that  he  should  be  at  once  cut  to 
pieces ;  especially  the  Delawares,  who  could  not  forget  his  having  renounced 
his  nation  and  manner  of  living ;  here,  however,  Half-kiiig  interfered,  and 
prevented  his  being  killed.  They  now  held  an  inquisitorial  examumtiou 
U|)on  him,  which  terminated  in  a  proof  of  his  iimocence,  and,  after  giving 
vent  to  their  sjjleen  in  loading  him  with  the  worst  of  epithets  and  luuch  op- 
probrious language,  set  him  at  liberty. 

The  missionaries  and  their  congregations  were  soon  at  liberty,  buf  were 
obliged  to  etnigrate,  a«  they  could  have  no  rest  uj)on  the  Muskingum  any 
longer ;  war  [)arties  continually  hovering  about  them,  robbing  and  troubling 
them  in  various  ways.  They  went  through  the  wilderness  125  miles,  and 
settled  at  Sandusky,  leaving  their  beautiful  cornfields  just  ready  to  harvest 
Their  losses  and  |)rivations  were  immense.  Above  200  cattle  and  400  hogs, 
mu(;h  corn  in  store,  beside  300  acres  just  ripening,  were  among  the  spoils. 
"A  troop  of  savages  commanded  by  English  officers  escorted  them,  enclos- 
ing them  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  on  all  sides."  They  arrived  at  their 
place  of  destination  October  1 1,  and  here  were  left  by  Half-king  and  his 
warriors  without  any  instructions  or  orders. 

Many  believing  Indians  had  returned  to  Gnadenhuetten  and  the  adjacent 
places  in  1782.  Here,  on  8th  March  of  this  year,  happened  the  mostdreadfiil 
massacre,  and  Glikhikan  was  among  the  victims.  Ninety-six  persons  vyere 
scal[)ed  and  then  cut  to  pieces.  Besides  women,  there  were  34  chihlren 
Uiurdereil  in  cold  blood.*     This  was  done  by  white  men ! 

Of  this  horrid  and  diabolical  murder  it  behoves  us  to  give  the  facts  more 
in  detail.  The  month  of  Fel)ruai*y  of  the  year  1782,  having  been  very  favor- 
able to  war  parties,  it  was  improved  by  some  Sandusky  warriors,  and  some 
murders  were  committed  in  an  unlooked  for  moment  upon  the  frontiers  of  the 
whites.  The  family  of  a  Williavi  Wallace,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  five  or 
six  children,  were  killed,  and  one  John  Carpenter]  was  taken  prisoner.  The.se 
early  movements  of  the  Indians  led  the  whites  to  conclude  that  they  were 
either  done  by  the  Moravians  at  Muskingum,  or  that  the  warriors  that  com- 
mitted the  miu'ders  were  <juartered  among  them.|  Therefore,  without  further 
inibrmation,  a  band  of  about  80  or  90  men  suddenly  collected  ujion  the  li'on- 
tier  of  Pennsylvania,  and  each  Lnan  having  provided  himself  with  his  own 
arms,  annnunition  and  provisions,  mostly  mounted  uj)on  horses,  set  out  under 
one  Colonel  David  lyUlianison  for  ihe  devoted  congregation  at  Gnadenhuetten. 
They  rendezvoused  and  encamped  'he  fii'st  night  on  the  Mingo  Bottom,  ou 
the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  River.§ 

*  I  have  been  particulE,  'ii  1101101115  this  aflair,  as  il  is  not  found  in  such  exleniively  circv 
lated  works  as  the  American  Amials. 


,t  He  nfleiwards  made  his  escape  at  great  peril, 
j  Doddridge's  Notes  on  tlie  Indian  Wars,  5^18,  249. 


4  Ibid. 
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Meanwhile  Colonel  Gibson,  at  Pittsburgh,  understand-ng  the  object  of  th 
crew  who  had  gone  fortli  under  WUlicimson,  (ies|)atche(l  messengers  to  alarm 
the  Ciu-istian  Indians,  but  they  arrived  too  late.  However,  they  received 
timely  notice  from  anotlher  quarter,  but  their  trusting  to  their  innocence  to 
protect  them,  did  in  this  case  prove  a  fatal  error:  a  wliite  man,  who  ha«l 
narrowly  esca|)ed  from  the  hands  of  some  warriors,  warned  them  wilii  great 
earnestness  to  fly  for  their  lives.  These  warriors,  who  had  "  nmrdere<l  and 
impaled  a  woman  and  a  chihl,  not  far  from  the  Oliio,  smived  soon  after  at 
(jUiadenhuetteii,"  where  they  expressed  their  well-grounded  fears  to  the  Chris- 
tians, that  a  party  of  white  people,  who  were  pursuing  them,  would  surely 
kill  them  all.*  All  these  warnings  were  not  enough  to  shake  their  faith  in 
the  protecting  arm  of  their  own  innocence. 

The  secoiul  day's  march  of  the  band  of  murderers,  brought  them  within 
•'ne  mile  of  the  middle  Moravian  town,  where  they  again  encami)ed  for  the 
"ight.  This  was  on  the  6th  day  of  March.  The  next  morning  the  party 
'•^18  divided  into  three  equal  divisions,  "  one  of  which  was  to  cross  the  river 
"tout  u  mile  above  the  town;  their  videttes  having  reported  that  there  Avere 
adians  on  both  sides  of  the  river.     The  other  ])arty  was  <livided  into  three 

visions,  one  of  which  was  to  take  a  circuit  in  the  woods,  ami  reach  the  river 

Ittle  distance  below  the  town,  on  the  west  side.  Another  division  was  to 
Adtl  into  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  the  third  ujjon  its  uf)per  end.  When 
the  i)arty  designed  to  make  the  attack  on  the  west  side,  had  reached  the  river, 
they  f<)und  no  boats  to  take  them  over;  but  something  like  a  canoe  was  seen 
on  the  ojiposite  bank-  The  river  was  high,  with  some  floating  ice.  A  yoimg 
man  of  the  name  of  Slaughter  swam  the  river,  and  brought  over,  not  a  canoe,  but 
a  tix>ugh  designed  for  holding  sugar  water.  Thistrough  could  carry  but  two 
men  at  a  time.  In  order  to  expedite  their  i)assage,  a  nundjer  of  men  stripped 
off  their  clothes,  put  them  into  the  trough,  together  with  their  guns,  anti 
swam  by  its  sides,  holding  its  edges  with  their  hands.*  When  about  16  had 
crossed  the  river, the  two  centinels, who  had  been  i)osted  in  advance,"  +  "met 
young  Schebosch  in  the  woods,  fired  at  and  wounded  him  so  nnich  that  he 
could  not  escape.  He  then,  according  to  the  account  of  the  murderers 
themselves,  begged  for  his  life,  representing  that  he  was  Schebosch,  the  son  of 
a  white  Christian  man  :  But  they  paid  no  attention  to  his  entreaties,  and  cut 
liim  in  pieces  with  their  hatchets."  "  One  of  them  broke  one  of  his  arms  by 
a  shot.  A  shot  from  the  other  centinel  killed  him.  These  heroes  |  then  scalped 
and  tomahawked  him. 

"By  this  timej  about  IG  men  had  got  over  the  river,  and  supposing  the  firing 
of  the  guns,  which  killed  Shabosh,  would  lead  to  an  instant  discovery,  they 
sent  word  to  the  jiarty  designed  to  attack  tlie  town  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  to  move  on  instantly,  which  they  did. 

"  111  the  mean  time,  the  small  party  which  had  crossed  the  river,  marched 
with  all  speed,  to  the  main  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Here  they  found 
a  large  company  of  Indians  gathering  tlie  corn,  which  tiiey  had  lefl  in 
\heir  fields  the  preceding  fall,  when  they  removed  to  Sandusky.  On  the 
Arrival  of  the  men  at  the  town,  they  professed  peace  and  good  will  to  the 
Moravians,  and  informed  them  that  they  had  come  to  take  them  to  fort  Pitt, 
for  their  safety.  The  Lidians  surrendered,  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  ap- 
peared highly  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  their  removal,  and  began  with 
all  sjieed  to  prepai'e  food  for  the  white  men,  and  for  themselves  on  their 
journey. 

"  A  party  of  white  men  and  Indians  was  immediately  despatched  to  Salem, 
a  short  disttmce  from  Gnadenhiietten,  where  the  Indians  were  gtithering  in 
their  corn,  to  bring  them  in  to  Gnadenhuetten.  The  i)arty  soon  arrived  with 
^le  whole  number  of  the  Indians  from  Salem.  In  the  mean  time  the  Lulians  at 
*^nadenhuetten  were  confined  in  two  houses  some  disumce  apart,  antl  phiced 

•  iMskiel,  Hist.  Moravians,  iii.  17G. 

t  I  am  following  Doddridge's  ISarralive,  but  the  next  quotation  is  from  Loskiel,  iii.  177 
KiKi  then  continues  Doddridge  without  any  omission. 

I  My  autlior  does  not  itahcize  this  woru,  but  he  doubtless  would,  if  he  were  to  give  (^  » 
ueH-  cuitiou  of  liis  book,  if  be  did  not  add  at  least  a  half  a  dozen  exclamations  to  it. 
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under  gUiU'ds ;  and  when  those  from  SiUem  arrived,  tluiy  were  divid  id,  and 
place<l  in  llie  same  houses,  with  tlieir  brethren  of  Gnadenhuetten. 

"The  prisoners  being  thus  secured,  a  council  of  war  was  hehl  to  decide 
on  tiioir  fate.  The  otHcers,  unwilling  to  take  on  themselves  the  whole  re- 
tjponsihiiity  of  the  awful  decision,  agreed  to  refer  the  (|uestion  to  the  whole 
number  ol"  the  men.  The  men  were  accordingly  drawn  up  in  a  line.  Tlie 
commandant  of  the  party.  Colonel  David  Williamson.,  then  ])ut  the  question 
to  them  in  form,  'whether  the  Moravian  Indians  should  be  taken  j)risoners  to 
Pittsburgh,  or  put  to  death!"  requesting  all  who  were  in  (avor  of  saving  rr»-.r 
lives  to  step  out  of  the  line,  and  form  a  second  nmk.  On  this,  IG,  some  say 
18,  8tepi)ed  out  of  the  rank,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  second  line;  but 
ulas!  this  line  of  mercy  was  far  too  short  for  that  of  vengeance."  Thus  was 
the  fate  of  the  Moravian  Indians  decided  on,  and  they  were  ordered  to  pre- 
j)are  for  death. 

"From  the  time  they  were  placed  in  the  guard-houses,  the  prisoners  fore- 
saw their  fiite,  and  begun  their  devotions  of  singing  hymns,  praying  and  ex- 
horting each  other  to  place  a  firm  reliance  in  the  mercy  of  the  Savior, of 
men."  "The  pju"ticulars  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe  are  too  horrid  to 
relate.  Suffice  it  to  stiy,  that  in  a  few  minutes  these  two  slaughter-houses, 
as  they  were  then  called,  exhibited  in  their  ghastly  interior,  tlie  mangled, 
bleeding  remains,  of  those  poor  unfortunate  people,  of 'all  ages  and  sexes; 
from  the  aged  grey-headed,  down  to  the  helpless  infant  at  its  mother's  breast; 
lishonored  by  the  fatal  wounds  of  the  tomahawk,  tnallet,  war-club,  spear  and 
scalping-knife ! "  Thus  was  the  8th  day  of  March  spent  at  Gnadenhuetten, 
in  the  year  1782 !  , 

Only  two,  who  were  young  persons,  escaped  this  dreadful  day's  slaughter. 
One  of  whom  had  been  knocked  down  aJid  scalped,  and  by  (■«)imterfeiting 
nimself  dead,  while  the  murderers  had  left  the  ])lace,  was  enabled  to  save 
his  life.  The  other  crept  unobserved  into  a  cellar,  and  in  the  niglit  escaped 
to  the  woods. 

Whether  any  of  the  murderei-s  were  called  to  an  account  for  what  they  did 
I  do  not  learn,  though  they  probably  were  not,  owing  to  the  state  of  anarchy 
occasioned  by  the  revolutionary  war. 

PAKANKE  was  a  j)owerful  Delaware  chief,  whose  residence,  in  1770,  was 
at  a  place  called  Kaskaskunk,  about  40  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh.  He  ia 
brought  to  our  notice  by  the  agency  of  the  missionary  Loshiel,  from  whom 
it  appeai-8  that  he  was  very  friendly  to  the  Brethren  at  first,  and  invited  them  u.-o 
his  country,  but  when  Glikhikan,  his  chief  captain  and  speaker,  (orsook  him, 
and  went  to  live  with  them,  he  was  so  disconcerted,  that  he  turned  against 
them,  and  lor  a  time  caused  them  nuich  difficulty.  Meeting  with  Glik- 
hikan a^erward  in  public,  he  spoke  to  him  in  an  angry  tone  as  follows: 
"  And  even  you  have  gone  over  from  this  council  to  them.  1  sui)pose  you 
mean  to  get  a  white  skin !  But  1  tell  you,  not  even  one  of  your  feet  will  tuni 
white,  much  less  your  body.  Was  you  not  a  brave  and  honored  man,  sitting 
next  to  me  in  council,  when  we  s|)read  the  blanket  and  considered  the  belts 
of  wampum  lying  before  us.'  Now  you  pretend  to  despise  idl  this,  and 
think  to  have  found  something  better.  Some  time  or  other  you  will  find 
yourself  deceived."  To  which  Glikhikan  made  but  a  sliort  and  meek  reply. 
Some  epidemic  disease  carried  off  many  of  the  Indians  about  this  time,  and 
they  attributetl  its  cause  to  their  obstinacy  in  )iot  receiving  the  gospel.  Pa- 
kanke  was  among  the  number  at  last  who  accepted  it  as  a  remetiy.  He  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  so  credulous  as  many  of  his  neighbors ;  tor  when  the 
acknowledgment  of  Christianity  was  concluded  upon  by  many,  lie  remained 
incredulous;  and  when  a  belt  of  wampum  was  sent  him,  accompanied  with 
a  message,  declaring  that  "whosoever  refused  to  accept  it  would  be  considered 
a  murderer  of  his  countrymen,"  he  affected  not  to  understand  its  import,  and 
doubtless  would  not  have  acknowledged  it,  but  for  the  bnpending  dtuigei 
which  he  saw  threatening  him.  When  he  went  to  hear  the  Brethren  preach, 
he  declar&'l  his  conviction,  and  recommended  his  children  to  receive  tlie 
gospel.     A  son  of  his  was  baptized  in  1775. 

NETA^VATWEES  was  head  chief  of  tlie  Delawares,  and  if  we  are  to 
44* 
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judge  of  him  from  our  scanty  records,  he  will  appear  to  the  best  advantage 
"He  used  to  lay  all  affairs  of  state  before  his  counsellors  for  their  considera 
lion,  without  telling  thein  his  own  sentiments.  When  the}  gave  him  theii 
opinion,  he  either  aj)proved  of  it,  or  stated  his  objections  and  amendments, 
always  alleging  the  reasons  of  his  (iisapi)robation."  Belbre  the  revolution,  it  was 
Biiiil  that  he  had  amazingly  increased  the  reputation  of  the  Delawares;  and  he 
spare<lno  pains  to  conciliate  all  his  neighbors,  and  reconcile  them  one  to  anoth- 
er. His  residence,  in  1773,  wsis  at  Gekelcmuki)echuenk.  The  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries sent  messengers  to  him,  with  information  of  the  arrival  of  another  mis- 
nionary,  in  July  of  this  year,  requesting  a  renewal  of  friendship  and  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  former  jM'omise  of  ju'otectiou.  When  this  was  laid  before  him  and  his 
council,  they  were  not  much  ])leased  with  the  information,  and  the  old  chief 
JVttawatwees,  said,  "  They  have  teachers  enough  already,  for  a  new  one  can  teach 
nothing  hut  the  same  doctri7ie"  He  was,  however,  prevailed  upon  to  give  hit 
consent  to  their  refpiest,  and  afterwards  became  a  convert  to  their  religion. 
After  he  had  set  out  in  this  course,  he  sent  the  following  sj)eech  to  his  old 
fi-iend  Pakanke :  "  You  and  I  are  both  old,  and  know  not  how  long  we  shall  live. 
Therefore  let  us  do  a  good  work,  before  we  depart,  and  leave  a  testimony  to  out 
children  ami  posterity,  that  ice  have  received  the  loord  of  God.  Let  this  be  oui 
last  will  and  testament."  Pakanke  consented,  and  was  at  great  })ains  to  send 
solemn  embassies  to  all  such  tribes  as  he  thought  proper  to  conmuinicate 
nis  determination.    JVetawatwees  died  at  Pittsburgh  near  tlie  close  of  177(). 

JVetawatwees  had  been  a  signer  to  the  treaty  of  Couestoga  in  the  year  1718 
being  then  young,  i)robably  about  25  years  of  age.  The  Turtle  tribe  was 
tiie  first  among  the  Delawares,  and  of  this  he  became,  by  their  usages,  ch'iet 
To  him  was  committejl  all  the  tokens  of  contracts  ;  such  as  belts  of  warn 
pum,  writings  obligatory,  with  the  sign  manual  of  William  Penn,  and  other* 
since,  down  to  the  time  himself,  with  liis  tribe,  was  forced  to  leave  theii 
lands  and  retire  into  Ohio. 

After  having  been  seated  upon  the  Ohio,  at  a  place  convenient  for  com- 
munication with  the  Wyandots  and  other  warlike  nations  of  the  west,  he 
made  known  to  them  the  wrongs  which  he  and  his  i)eo|)le  had  suffered. 
Jiy  advice  of  the  Wyandot  chiefs,  he  settled  finally  u|)on  Cayahaga  River, 
leaving  oj)en  the  Rivera  Muskingum  and  IJig  Beaver  for  any  of  his  nation 
that  were  there  alreaily,  and  should  afterwards  come  to  settle  there.  And  this 
was  the  occasion  of  King  Beaver's  building  a  town  and  settling  the  Turkey 
tribe  at  the  mouth  of  Nemoschilli  Creek,  since  called  Tuscarawas.  Of  this 
distinguished  chief  we  shall  speak  njore  at  large  in  another  place. 

When  Colonels  Boiiqnet  and  Bradslreet,  in  17(J3,  were  j)enetrating  into  the 
Indian  country,  JVetawatioees,  not  without  reason,  became  alarmed  lor  his 
safety,  and  could  not  be  pi*evailed  upon  to  attend  the  treaty  with  Colonel 
Bowjuet,  after  the  battle  of  Bushy  Rum,  notwithstanding  the  other  chiefs 
dill.  His  residence  being  in  range  of  the  march  of  BouqueVs  army,  he  too 
hite  attempted  to  escape  down  the  Muskingum  in  a  canoe;  but  being  inter- 
cepteil  by  some  of  Bouquefs  Indian  spies,  wjis  brought  before  the  colonel, 
who,  l)ecause  he  did  not  ai){)ear  at  the  treaty,  j)ublicly  dejwsed  him,  and  put 
another  at  the  head  of  his  tribe.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  a  i)eace,  however, 
the  first  act  of  importance  performed  by  the  Delaware  nation  was  to  rein- 
state JVetaicatwees.  He  continued  in  the  inidisturbed  possession  of  the  office 
until  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  second  year  of  the  revolution,  177G, 
at  Pittsburgh,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  near  91)  years.* 

The  missionaries,  especially,  felt  his  loss  with  great  severity,  for  his  coun- 
cd  was  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  them  on  all  trying  occasions. 

WHITE- EYES, or,  as  some  write,  Whiie-eye,  was  "the  first  captain  among 
the  Delawares."  Thei-e  was  always  great  ojjjwsition  among  the  Indians 
against  missionaries  settling  in  their  country  ;  who,  in  the  language  of  one 
of  the  Moravians,  "  were  a  stone  of  offence  to  many  of  the  chiefs  and  to  a 
great  part  of  the  council  at  Gekelemukpechuenk,  and  it  was  several  times 
projiosed  to  exjjel  them  by  force."     But  "  this  man  [Captain  JVhile-eyes]  kept 

*  Heckewelder's  Biographies,  &.C.,  in  Philos.  Trans. 
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the  chiefs  i  nd  council  in  awe,  ami  would  not  sniffer  them  to  injure  the  mis- 
Bionariei>,  being  in  liis  own  heart  convinced  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 
This  was  evident  in  all  his  speechea,  held  before  the  chiefs  and  council  in 
behalf  of  the  Indian  congregation  and  their  teachers."  * 

Upon  tiie  death  of  JVetmvdtwets,  in  1776,  Caj)tain  ^Vhile-ejjes  became  chief 
sachem,  to  which  jdace  hi.^  former  situation  of  first  coimsellor  to  that  chief 
rendered  him  highly  qualified.  But  as  he  was  not  chief  by  regular  descent, 
he  only  acce|)ted  the  office  until  a  young  chief  shoidd  be  of  age,  who,  it 
teems,  was  heir  apparent.  It  is  said  he  had  long  looked  forward  with  anxieiy 
to  the  time  when  his  countrymen  should  becouje  Christians,  and  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  civilization;  "but  he  did  not  live  to  see  that  lime,  for  while  ac- 
companying Gen.  Mackintosh  with  his  army,  to  Muskingum,  in  1778,  or  '9,  he 
took  the  small-pox  and  died."t 

The  old  chief  JVetawaiwees  used  every  art  to  thwart  the  endeavors  of  fVhite- 
tyts,  and,  as  they  were  rather  in  a  strain  bordering  uj)on  persecution,  were 
only  sure  to  make  the  latter  more  streimous.  He  therefore  dcchu-ed  "that 
no  prosperity  would  attend  the  Indian  affiiirs,  uidess  they  received  and 
believed  the  saving  gospel,"  &.c.  fVhile-eijes  was  forced  about  this  time  to 
separate  himself  from  the  other  chiels.  "This  occasioned  great  and  genend 
surj)rise,  and  his  presence  being  considered  both  by  the  chiefs  and  the  people 
as  indispensably  necessary,  a  negotiation  commenced,  and  some  LiiUan  breth- 
ren were  appointed  arbitrators.  The  event  was  beyond  exi)ectation  success- 
ful, for  chief  JVetawaiwees  not  only  acknowledged  the  injustice  done  to  Caj)- 
tain  fVhite-eye,  but  changed  his  mind  with  respect  to  the  believing  Indian:! 
and  their  teachers,  an<l  reniained  their  constant  friend  to  his  death."  J, 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  American  congi'css 
endeavored  to  treat  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  accordingly 
invited  the  Delawares  to  send  de]»uties.  White-eyes  attended  on  the  part  of 
the  lirethren,  and  his  conduct  before  the  conunissioners  was  highly  approved 
by  the  missionaries. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  177G,  the  Hurons  sent  a  message  to  the 
Delawares,  "that  they  must  keep  their  shoes  in  readiness  to  join  the  warriors." 
JVettawalwees  being  their  head  chief,  to  him,  conse<iuently,  was  the  talk 
delivered.  He  would  not  accej)t  the  message,  but  sent  belts  to  the  Hurons, 
with  an  admonition  for  their  rash  resolution,  and  reminding  them  of  the 
miseiy  they  had  already  brought  upon  themselves.  Captain  White-eyes  was 
a  bearer  of  the  belts,  who  in  his  tiu'ii  was  as  unsuccessfid  as  the  Huron  am- 
bassadors ;  f(>r  when  they  were  delivered  to  the  chiefs  in  Fort  Detroit,  in 
presence  of  the  English  governor,  he  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  threw  them  at 
the  feet  of  the  bearers,  ordering  tliem,  at  the  same  time,  to  depart  in  half  an 
hour.  He  accused  JfTiite-eyes  of  a  connection  with  the  Americans,  and  told 
him  his  head  was  in  danger. 

It  is  not  strange  that  While-eyes  was  treated  in  this  manner,  if  he  took  the 
stand  at  the  connnencement  of  the  wiir,  which  we  suppose  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstance  that  lie  did :  The  Iroquois,  being  chiefly  in  the  English 
interest,  and  considering  the  Delawares  bomid  to  operate  with  them,  ordered 
hem  to  be  in  readiness,  as  has  been  just  related.  Upon  this  occasion.  White- 
eyes  said  "  he  should  do  as  he  pleasiul ;  that  he  wore  no  petticoats,  as  they 
falsely  jiretended ;  he  was  no  woman,  but  a  inan,  and  they  siiould  find  him  to 
act  as  such."^ 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  importance  of  this  chief  until  1780,  which  waa 
the  year  of  his  death.  He  died  at  Pittsburgh,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  the  small- 
pox. IManyothei-s  «licd  about  this  time,  among  whom  was  a  man  who  must 
have  been  very  old,  perhaps  near  120,  as  he  could  well  remember  when  the 
first  house  wtis  built  in  Philadelphia,  in  1(!82,  being  then  a  boy. 

Although  White-eyes  was  so  friendly  to  the  Brethren,  yet  he  never  fully 
joined  them,  stating  his  political  stiition  as  a  reason. 

The  Delaware  nation  perpetuated  his  name ;  a  chief  signed  a  treaty  in 
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1814,  at  Greenville,  in  Ohio,  bearing  it*  White-eyes^  town  is  frequently  i:ien- 
tioned  in  liistory.  It  was  the  place  of  his  residence,  which  was  near  the  faila 
of  the  Mnskingum. 

PAXiVOUS  WHS  hea<l  rliief  of  the  Siinwanese  in  1754.  At  this  time,  the 
Christian  Indians  of  tlie  Moravian  settlement,  (inadenhuetten,  were  oppress- 
ed by  a  tribute  to  the  Hurons.  This  year,  Paxiwus  and  Guleon  Tudeuskuml^ 
who  had  become  dissenters,  came  to  them,  and  delivered  the  following 
message  :  "  The  great  head,  that  is,  the  conncil  of  the  Iroquois  ui  Onondago, 
speak  the  tnith  and  lie  not:  they  rejoice  tiiat  some  of  the  believing  Indians 
have  moved  to  Wajomick,  [near  Wilksburg  and  the  Suscpiehannah,]  bnt  now 
hey  litl  up  the  remaining  Mahikans  and  Deia wares,  and  set  tiicm  also  down 
in  Wajomick  ;  for  tliere  a  fire  is  kindle<i  for  them,  and  there  they  may  plant 
and  think  of  God.  Jint  if  they  will  not  hear,  tiie  great  head,  or  council, 
will  come  and  clean  their  ears  with  a  red-hot  iron;"  that  is,  set  their  houses 
on  fire,  and  send  bullets  through  their  heads.  The  next  year,  Panwus  and 
13  others  came  again,  an<l  in  the  name  of  the  Hurons  demanded  an  answer 
to  the  sunmions  he  iiad  delivered  last  year.  His  wife  attended  him,  and  for 
whom  he  had  great  aflection,  having  then  lived  with  her  38  years.  She, 
being  touched  by  the  preaching  of  the  Brethren,  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of 
Boilening  the  heart  of  Paxnous,  an<l  causing  him  thenceforth  to  do  much  for 
them.  This  answer  was  returned  to  him  to  bear  to  the  Hurons :  "  The 
lirethren  will  confer  with  the  Iroquois  themselves,  concerning  the  intended 
removal  of  the  Indians  irom  Gnadenluietten  to  Wajomick."  Paxnous,  "  being 
only  an  ambassador  in  this  business,  was  satisfyed,  and  even  formed  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  Brethren."  This  is  sufiicient  to  explain  Paxnoiis'  par 
'iaiity  for  the  Brethren.  Before  they  departetl,  his  wife  wjis  baptized,  and 
nil  present,  among  wliom  was  her  husitand,  were  much  affected.  She 
declared,  as  she  returned  home,  "that  she  felt  as  hap()y  as  a  child  new  born." 
Paxnous  also  had  two  sons,  wiio  did  much  for  the  Brethren. 

TADEUSKUND,  a  noted  chief  among  the  Delawiu-es,  may  be  considered 
next  in  importiince  to  those  above  named.  He  was  known  among  the 
Knglish,  previous  to  1750,  by  the  name  Honest-John.  About  this  time,  he 
was  receive* I  into  the  Monivian  conununity,  and  al\er  some  delay,  "owing 
to  his  wavering  disposition,"  was  baptized,  and  received  into  fellowship.  Ilia 
ba|>tismal  name  was  Gideoiu  He  adhered  to  the  missionaines  just  as  long  as 
his  condition  apjjeared  to  be  better,  but  when  any  thing  more  favorable  offer- 
ed, fie  stood  ready  to  endKirk  in  it. 

The  Christian  Lidi:ms  at  Gnadenluietten  were  desirous  of  removing  to 
Wajomick,  which  offen-d  more  advantages  than  that  place,  aiul  this  was  a 
Bccret  desire  of  the  wild  Indians;  fbr  they,  intending  to  join  the  French  of 
Canadsi,  wished  to  have  them  out  of  the  way  of  their  excursions,  that  they 
might  with  more  secrecy  fall  upon  the  English  frontiers.     It  was  now  1754. 

Aleanwhile  Tadeuskund  had  liad  the  offer  of  leading  the  Delawares  in  the 
war,  and  hence  he  had  been  a  chief  promoter  of  a  removal  to  Wajomick. 
The  missionaries  sjiw  through  the  plot,  and  refused  to  move ;  but  (juite  a 
company  of  their  followei*8,  to  the  number  of  aliout  70,  went  tiiifher,  agree- 
ably to  the  wishes  of  Tadeuskund  and  liis  party,  and  some  went  off  to  other 
places. 

Tadeuskund  was  now  in  his  element,  marching  to  and  from  the  French  in 
warlike  style.  When  Paxnous,  as  has  been  related,  summoned  the  remain- 
ing believers  at  Gnadenhuetten  to  remove  to  Wajomick,  Tadeuskund  accom- 
fianied  him.  As  the  interest  of  the  French  l»egan  to  decline,  Tadeuskund 
legan  to  think  about  making  a  sliif\  again.  Having  lived  a  considerable 
psirt  of  the  year  17.58  not  far  from  Bethlehem,  with  about  100  of  his  follow- 
ers, he  gave  the  Brethren  there  intimations  that  be  wished  again  to  join 
them;  and  even  requested  that  some  one  would  preach  on  his  side  of  the 
Lehigh.  But  the  hopes  of  his  reclaim  were  soon  afler  dissii)ated.  And  "he 
now  even  endeavored  to  destroy  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  Indian  con- 
rregation."  From  the  «liscK -iraging  nature  of  the  affairs  of  the  French,  ten 
Indian  nations  were  induced  to  send  tleputies  to  treat  with  the  English  at 

*  See  Hist.  Second  War,  by  S.  K  Brown,  Appcudix,10d. 
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Easton,  which  pventuated  in  a  treaty  of  peace.  Tadeiiskund  pretended  thai 
this  treaty  liad  been  agreed  to  on  condition  that  govenunenl  siiouid  huihl  a 
town  on  the  Susqueliaiuiah  for  the  Indians,  and  cause  tliose  living  with  the 
Hretln-en  to  remove  to  it.  This  Jiis  enemies  denied.  There  was  some  foun 
dation,  iiom  tlieir  own  accoimt,  for  TadeuskwuTs  pretending  to  liave  received 
full  conunission  to  conduct  all  the  Indians  within  certain  limits,  which 
included  those  of  IJetlilehem,  to  Wajoinick ;  and  tlierefore  demanded  their 
'compliance  with  his  connnands.  He  was  liberal  in  his  promises,  provided 
they  would  comi)ly  ;  saying,  thev  should  have  fields  cleared  and  plonghed, 
Jiouses  built,  and  provisions  j)rovided  :  not  only  so,  but  their  teachers  should 
aittend  them,  to  live  there  unmolested,  and  the  believers  entirely  by  them- 
Bclves.  Jiut,  through  the  influence  of  their  priests,  they  would  not  comply, 
which  occasioned  some  tlu'eats  from  Tadeuskund,  and  lie  immediately  set 
off  for  Philadelphia,  considerably  irritated. 

7Wei«A-u?M/ went  to  I'hiladeliihia  in  consequence  of  an  intended  general 
congress  of  tlie  Indians  and  English,  including  all  those  who  did  not  attend 
nt  Easton.  When  he  returned,  he  demanded  a  ])ositive  answer,  and  they 
replied  that  they  would  not  remove  unless  the  governor  and  all  the  chiefs  so 
determined,  for  that  they  could  not  without  the  greatest  inconvenience.  Thia 
seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  left  them. 

The  great  council  or  congress  of  English  and  Indians  at  Easton  above 
referred  to,  being  of  imich  importance  in  Indian  history,  as  also  illustrative 
of  other  eminent  characters  as  well  as  that  of  Tadeusktind,  we  will  reier  its 
details  to  a  separate  chapter. 

Tadeiiskund  was  burnt  to  death  in  his  own  house  at  Wajomick  in  April, 
17(». 

Of  an  execrable  murder  at  Gnadenhuetten  we  Jiave  not  spoken,  as  we  have 
not  learned  the  name  of  the  leaders  in  or  instigators  of  it;  liowever,  it  will 
not  be  proper  to  j)ass  it  over  in  detailing  the  events  of  our  history.  It  hap- 
pened in  the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  in  IT.'i.l.  Although  it  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  the  massacre  of  Gnadenhuetten,  yet  it  did  not  happen 
in  that  town,  but  in  a  small  village  on  Mahony  Creek,  about  a  half  a  mile 
from  it.  On  the  24  November,  a  band  of  Indians,  (tlieir  numbers  unknown,) 
who  came  from  the  French,  fell  suddenly  upon  the  |)lace,  while  the  lirethren 
were  at  suj)per,  and  killed  eleven  jiersons  ;  namely,  seven  men,  three  women, 
and  one  child  15  months  old.  Only  two  men,  one  woman,  and  a  boy, 
escaped.  The  slaughter  would  have  been  ar  greater,  if  the  Christian  Indians 
had  not  been  away  at  that  time  upon  a  hunting  excursion.  Had  not  a  dog 
given  the  alarm,  as  the  Indians  ai)proached,  they  would  probably  have  taken 
all  the  whites  j)risonf;rs ;  but  the  moment  the  dog  gave  the  alarm,  tliose 
within  the  house  sprung  to  the  doors  and  windows  to  secure  them,  which 
being  open,  the  Indians  fired  into  them,  killing  one  man  and  wounding 
several  other  persons.  The  poor  people  succeeded  in  seciu'in^  the  doors 
and  windows,  and  then  retreated  into  the  garret  of  the  house.  '1  his,  as  they 
must  have  expected,  they  found  a  wretched  retreat !  the  roof  over  their 
heads  was  soon  in  flames,  and  the  only  persons  that  escaped  were  a  man 
and  his  wife,  and  a  boy,  which  they  eflected  through  the  burning  roof!  One 
more,  a  man  who  had  been  confined  in  an  out-house  by  sickness,  escaped 
from  a  window.  All  the  buildings  in  the  village,  the  cattle  and  other  animals 
in  the  barns,  were  consumed  in  the  flames !  * 

The  leader  of  this  i)arty,  whose  name  it  is  as  well  I  cannot  give,  soon  met 
with  a  requital  for  his  murders.  By'the'influence  of  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Mr.  George  Croghan,  the  hostile  Indians  were  prevailed  upon 
to  meet  the  whites  in  a  council  at  Easton,  the  next  year,  viz.  1756.  This 
Indian  ca[)tain  set  out  to  attend  the  council,  and  in  the  way,  it  seems,  he  lell 
in  company  with  Tadeiiskund.  With  this  chief  he  contrived,  some  how  oi 
other,  to  get  up  a  quarrel,  in  which  Tadeiiskund  killed  him.f 

SKENANDO,  though  belonging  to  a  later  age,  may  very  properly  be 
noticed  here,  lie  was  an  Oneida  chief)  contemporary  with  the  missionary 
Kirkland,  to  whom  he  became  a  convert,  and  '.ived  many  years  of  the  latter 

*  Heckewdder's  Narrative,  44.  f  Ibid.  51,  52. 
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fMt  of  his  life  a  believer  in  Christianity.  IMr.  Kirkland  died  nt  Paris,  N 
I'ork,  in  1808,  and  was  buried  near  Oneida.  Skenando  desired  to  be  biirieil 
near  liini  at  Ids  death,  which  was  granted.  He  lived  to  be  110  years  ohi; 
an<l  was  often  visited  by  stnmgers  out  of  curiosity.  He  said  to  one  who 
visited  iiiin  liut  a  little  time  before  his  death,  "/  am  an  aged  htvdock;  Im 
tdnds  of  an  hundred  winters  have  ichisllfd through  my  branches;  I  am  dead  at 
the  top.     The  generation  to  which  [belonged  has  run  away  and  left  me." 

In  early  life,  he  was,  like  nearly  all  of  his  race,  given  to  intoxication.  In 
177.5,  lie  was  at  Albany  to  settle  some  affiurs  of  his  tribe  with  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York.  One  night  he  became  drunk,  and  in  the  morning  found 
himself  in  the  street,  nearly  naked,  every  thing  of  worth  strijjpcd  from  him, 
even  the  sign  of  his  chieftainship.  This  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
duty,  and  he  was  never  more  known  to  be  intoxicated.  He  was  a  j»owerfid 
chief,  and  the  Americans  did  not  fail  to  engage  him  on  their  side  in  the  rev- 
olution. This  was  congeniid  to  his  mind,  for  he  always  urged  the  rights  of 
the  i)rior  occupants  of  the  soil,  and  once  oj)posed  tlie  Americans  on  the 
same  principle,  for  encroachments  ufion  the  red  men.  He  rendered  his 
ado|ited  Anglo  brethren  important  services. 

From  the  "Annals  of  Tryon  County,"*  we  learn  that  Skenando  died  oi* 
the  11  March,  181G.  He  lefl  an  oidy  son.  And  the  same  author  observes 
that  "  his  person  was  tall,  well  made,  and  robust  His  counteniuice  was 
intelligent,  and  displayed  all  the  jieculiar  dignity  of  an  Lidian  chief.  In  his 
youth  he  was  a  brave  and  intrepid  warrior,  and  in  his  riper  yejirs,  one  of 
the  no!)lest  counsellors  among  the  North  American  tribes  :"  and  that,  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  by  his  vigilance  he  preser\'ed  the  settlement  of  German 
Flats  from  being  destroyed. 

We  will  close  the  present  chapter  with  some  of  the  land  transactions  with 
Uie  Indians  in  Pennsylvania. 

By  his  last  will,  Governor  Penn  <levised  to  his  gnmdson,  JViUiam  Pen-. 
and  his  heirs,  10,000  acres  of  land  to  be  laid  out  "in  proper  and  beneficiv! 
places  in  this  ])rovince,  by  his  trustees."  IVilliam  Penn,  the  grandson,  sokv 
out  this  land  to  a  gentleman,  Mr.  li'illiam  Meru,  a  great  land-jobber.  IJy  a 
little  management  Allen  got  this  lan«l  located,  generally,  where  he  desired. 
One  considerable  tract  included  part  of  Minisink,  and  no  previous  arrange- 
ment had  l)een  made  with  those  Indians.  It  would  be  very  charitable  to 
suppose,  that  the  trustees  intended,  and  that  jjerhajis  they  did  not  doubt,  but 
the  same  course  would  be  pursued  in  jiurchasing  of  the  Indians  as  had  been 
l)efore,  by  othei's  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  new  jH-oprietor  got  the  lanils  sur- 
vej'ed  to  hiin,  than  he  began  to  sell  it  to  those  that  would  go  on  at  once  and 
uef-b  it. 

Hence  we  clearly  see  the  road  opened  for  all  difficulties.  About  the  same 
time  proi)os{ds  were  published  for  a  land  lottery,  and  by  the  conditions  of 
these  propos;ils,  not  the  least  notice  was  taken,  or  the  least  reserve  made,  of 
the  rights  of  the  Indians.  But  on  the  contraiy,  such  persons  as  had  settled 
upon  lands  that  did  not  belong  to  them,  were,  in  case  they  drew  prizes,  to 
remain  unmolested  upon  the  lands  of  the  Indians.  By  this  means  much  of 
the  land  in  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware,  since  Easton  and  vicinity,  as  well  aa 
other  [daces,  became  taken  up,  by  this  kind  of  gandjiing,  and  the  Indians 
were  tlnis  crowded  from  it.  They  for  some  time  complained,  and  at  length 
began  to  threaten,  but  the  event  was  war  and  bloodshed. 

To  still  the  clamors  of  these  injured  people,  recourse  was  had  to  as  great 
abuses  as  had  already  been  practised:  crimes  were  sought  to  be  clouded 
by  bold  stratagem.  The  L'oquois  were  connived  with,  and  they  came  for- 
ward, confirmed  the  doings  of  the  land -job!  >ers,  and  ordered  the  Dtlawarea 
to  leave  their  country.  They  were  to  choose  one  of  two  horns  of  a  \yretched 
dilemma.  The  power  of  the  Iroquois  could  not  l>e  withstood,  Imckcd  as  it 
was  by  the  English.  They  ordered  the  i)Oor  Delawares  to  remove,  or  tliey 
would  destroy  them,  as  in  the  life  of  Canasatej^o  will  be  found  related. 

A  sort  of  claim  was  obtained  to  some  of  the  disputed  lands,  in  a  simi* 
ar  a  manner  as  Georgia  got  hers  of  some  of  the  Creek  f  ountry  not  man) 

*  By  W.   W.  CampbeU. 
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years  since.  At  one  time,  a  party  of  a  dej)Utation  }iaving  remained  njmn 
tlie  ground  eleven  days  after  the  others  had  gone  iionie,  were  l»y  kind- 
nesses prevaile<i  npon  to  sign  a  writing,  relinquishing  all  tlieir  right  to  landa 
upon  Delaware.  These  were  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  had  deeded 
lands  on  the  Susqiiehannah  just  before,  with  those  who  had  gone  home. 
Why  the  proprietors  did  not  include  the  lands  on  Delaware  in  llw-ir  first 
deed,  when  the  dejnitation  were  all  together,  is  a  good  deal  singular,  hut 
requires  no  exi)lanation.  Yet  certain  it  is,  those  who  remained  and  gave  a 
writing  quit-claiming  lands  on  Delaware,  had  no  consideration  lor  so  doing 
This  writing  expresses  only  that  they  intended  in  the  i'ormer  deed  to  in- 
clude said  lands. 

Tliat  the  Delawares  or  Chihohockies  (which  was  their  real  name)  were, 
until  some  time  subsequent  to  173().  entirely  independent  of  the  Jrocpiois,  i3 
beyond  a  doidjt  true,  although,  from  sinister  motives,  there  were  those  who 
jnaintaine<l  that  they  were  always  subject  to  them.  It  is  true,  that,  when  by 
a  long  intercourse  witli  the  whites  they  had  lost  much  of  their  energy  and 
character  as  a  nation,  the  haughty  Six  Nations  found  little  dilliculty  in  sedu- 
cing some  tribes  of  them  to  join  tlieiri,  and  of  forcing  others  to  obey  them.  A 
circumstance  which  clearly  proves  this,  is,  that  in  the  first  treaties  of  sales 
of  land  by  the  Six  Nations  to  the  Pennsylvanians,  they  did  not  presume  to 
convey  any  lands  to  the  east  of  the  sources  of  the  streams  that  were  trib- 
utary to  the  Susquehannah  ;  the  assertions  of  some  of  the  sj)eech-maker3 
among  the  Six  Nations,  to  the  contrary,  however.* 

The  celebratetl  chief  Tadtuskund,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  in 
detail,  gave  the  following  very  pointed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
whites  had  conducted  in  getting  his  peojjle's  lands  fraudulently.  It  wasTat  the 
conference  in  Easton,  in  November,  175(i.  Tacletisk.und  was  present  as  the 
representative  of  "four  nations,"  viz.  the  Chihohockies,  the  Wanamies,  the 
Munseys  and  Wapingers.  Governor  Denny  recpiested  the  Indians  to  state 
the  reasons  for  their  late  hostile  movements.  Tadeuskund :  "I  have  not  fiu'to 
go  for  an  instance.  This  very  ground  that  is  under  me  (striking  it  with  his 
foot)  was  my  land  and  inheritance,  and  it  is  taken  from  me  by  frauil.  [This  was 
in  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware.]  When  I  say  this  ground,  I  mean  all  the  huul 
lying  between  Tohiccon  Creek  and  Wyoming,  on  the  River  Sus(iuehannah. 
1  have  not  oidy  been  served  so  in  this  government,  but  the  same  thing  has 
been  done  to  me,  as  to  several  tracts  in  New  Jersey,  over  the  river."  On 
the  governor's  asking  him  what  he  meant  by  fraud,  he  answered :  "  When 
one  man  had  formerly  liberty  to  jjurchase  lands,  and  he  took  the  deed  from 
the  Indians  for  it,  and  then  dies;  after  his  death  his  children  forge  a  deed 
like  the  tnie  one,  with  the  same  Indian  names  to  it,  and  thereby  take  landa 
from  the  Indians  which  they  never  sold  ;  this  is  fraud.  Also  when  one  kuig 
has  land  beyond  the  river,  and  another  king  has  land  on  this  side,  both 
bounded  by  rivers,  mountains  and  sjn-ings  which  cannot  be  moved,  and  the 
})ro])rietaries,  greedy  to  purchase  lands,  buy  of  one  king  what  belongs  to 
another;  this  likewise  is/raiu/." 

Then  the  governor  asked  Tadeuskund  whether  he  had  been  served  so  r 
He  said,  "  Yes.  I  have  been  served  so  in  this  province  ;  all  the  land  extend- 
ing from  Tohiccon,  over  the  great  mountain,  to  Wyoming,  lias  been  taken 
from  me  by  fraud  ;  for  when  I  had  agreed  to  sell  land  to  the  old  ])roprietai*y, 
by  the  course  of  the  river,  the  young  proprietaries  came  and  got  it  run  by  a 
straight  course,  by  the  comi)ass,  and  by  that  means  took  in  double  the  quantity 
intended  to  be  solil."  f 

The  meaning  of  Tadeuskund  will  be  fully  explained  in  what  we  are  about 
to  lay  before  the  reader.  The  lands  above  the  Kittatinny  Mountains  were 
not  intended  to  be  sold  by  the  Delawares,  but  the  whites  found  means  to  en- 
croach upon  them,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  L'oquois,  as  before  noted,  were  able 
not  only  to  maintain  but  to  extend  their  encroachments.  It  will  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  lands  conveyed  to  JVilliam  Penn  in  1G8.5,  included  the 
country  from  Duck  Creek,  or  Quingquingus  to  the  Kitt-itinny  Hills;  and  to 
oear  in  mind,  also,  how  purchases  were  made,  so  as  to  admit  of  contention 


See  Proud's  Pa.,  ii.  334.  f  Ibid.  ii.  333. 
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Fometinies,  doubtless,  for  the  secret  intention  of  takinjf  advantage,  and  at 
others  from  inahility  to  fill  certain  blanks  in  the  deeds  at  the  time  they  were 
given.  As  for  exam])le,  when  a  tract  of  land  was  to  extend  in  a  certain 
direction  upon  a  straight  line,  or  by  a  river,  "as  far  as  a  man  can  walk  in  a 
day,"  tlie  point  to  be  arrived  at  must  necessarily  be  lelt  blank,  until  at  some 
future  time  it  shoidd  be  walked.  This  manner  of  giving  and  receiving  deeds, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  threw  into  the  hands  of  sorditl  j)urchasers,  every  advantage 
over  the  Indians.  In  one  instance  they  conqtiain  that  the  "walker"  inm ;  in 
another,  that  "he  walked  after  it  was  night,"  and  so  on. 

The  Indians  had  deedetl  lands  in  this  way  to  William  Penn,  and  no  advan- 
tage was  taken  on  his  part ;  but  when  he  was  dead,  and  others  became  pro- 
t)rietors,  the  difficulties  nirose,  of  which  Tadeuskund  reminded  the  whiles  at 
"'.aston  ;  and  this  will  illustrate  what  has  just  been  given  frojn  his  sj)eech  to 
Governor  Denny  at  that  time. 

The  deed  to  tVUliam  Penn,  to  which  we  in  particular  refer,  was  given  in 
IG8.5,  find  ran  thus  : — 

"  This  Indenture  witnesssth,  that.  We,  Packenah,  Jarckhan,  Siknls,  Part- 
qvesott,  Jervis  Essepenaiik,  Felkiroy,  Hekellappan,  Econus,  Machloha,  Metthcongny 
IVissa  Powey,  Indian  Kings,  Sacheniakei-s,  right  owners  of  all  lands,  from 
Quingquingus,  called  Duck  Creek,  unto  Upland  called  Chester  Creek,  all 
along  by  the  west  side  of  Delaware  river,  and  so  between  the  sjiid  creeks 
backwards  as  far  as  a  man  can  ride  in  two  days  toith  a  horse,  tor  and  in  con- 
Kideration  of  these  Ibl lowing  goods  to  us  in  hand  paid,  and  secured  to  be 
paid,  by  William  Penn,  proprietaiy  and  governor  of  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  territories  thereof,  viz.  20  guns,  20  fathoms  match-coal,  20 
fitthoms  Stroud  water,  20  blankets,  20  kettles,  20  pounds  j)owder,  100  Imrs  of 
lead,  40  tomahawks,  100  knives,  40  paire  of  stockings,  1  barrel  of  beer, 
20  pounds  red  lead,  100  fathoms  wampum,  30  glass  bottles,  30  pewter  spoona, 
100  awl-blades,  300  tobacco  ])ipes,  100  hands  of  tobacco,  20  tobacco  tongs^ 
20  steels,  300  Hints,  30  i)air  of  scissors,  30  combs,  GO  looking-glasses,  200 
needles,  one  skipple  of  salt,  30  pounds  sugar,  5  gallons  molasses,  20  toliacco 
boxes,  100  jews-liarps,  20  hoes,  30  ^imblets,  30  wooden  screw  boxes,  100 
string  of  beads. — Do  hereby  acknowledge,  &c.  given  luider  our  hands,  &c. 
at  New  Castle,  second  day  of  the  eighth  month,  lt>85." 

^Ve  will  now  proceed  to  take  further  notice  of  Tadeiiskund's  charges  at 
the  Easton  conleretjce,  Injfore  spoken  of.  The  manner  of  William  Jilleii'a 
I)ecoming  pro})rietor  has  been  stated.  In  1736,  deputies  irom  the  Six 
Nations  sold  the  proprietor  all  the  "lands  lying  between  tlie  mouth  of  Sus- 
quehannah  and  Kittatinny  Hills,  extending  eastward  as  far  as  the  heads  of 
the  branches  or  springs  which  run  into  the  said  Susquehaimah."  Hence 
this  grant  did  not  interiere  at  all  with  the  lands  of  the  Delawares,  and  may 
be  urged  as  an  evidence,  that  the  Six  Nations  had  no  ridit  to  them  ;  for,  if 
they  had,  why  were  they  not  urged  to  sell  them  l)efore  tlie  breaking  u|)  of 
the  conference  ?  and  not,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  waited  eleven  days, 
mitil  all  the  head  men  had  gone,  and  then  to  have  got  a  release  from  the  few 
that  remained  !  It  is  therefore  veiT  evident  that  this  could  not  be  d«ue  when 
all  were  present,  or  the  latter  course  would  not  have  been  resorted  to.  Not 
withstanding  the  ])roprietor  had  grasped  at  the  lands  on  Delaware,  by  a 
partial  transaction  with  a  few  of  a  depuuuion,  he,  nevertheless,  soon  man- 
ifested that  he  considered  his  right  as  not  beyond  question,  by  his  asseujbling 
the  Delaware  chiefs  the  next  year,  1737,  to  treat  funlier  u[)on  it.  The  names 
of  these  chiefs  were  Monokykickan,  Lappatcinzoe,  Tishekunk  and  JS/'utimus  • 
At  this  conference  a  release  was  obtained  from  them,  the  preamble  of  which 
set  forth, 

"That  Tishekunk  and  JVutimus  had,  about  three  years  before,  begun  a 
treaty  at  Durham  with  John  and  Tlwmas  Penn ;  that  from  thence  another 

*  His  name  signified,  a  striker  ofjish  icUh  a  spear.  Heckeweltlcr.  He  was  s^eneraliy 
calicu  Fontiits  NiUantaeus — an  exccireiil  man,  who  never  draiik  liquor.  He  was  born  on  the 
•pot  where  Fliilailelpliia  now  stands,  removed  to  Ohio  about  1745,  died  on  the  Muskingum  in 
1780,  aged  about  100  years.  He  had  a  brother  who  was  called  Isaac  Nutimus,  and  like  hito 
was  a  very  amiable  maii,  and  died  about  the  same  time.    lb 
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meeting  was  appointed  to  be  at  Pennsbury  the  next  spring,  to  which  tliey 
repaii-ed  with  Lappawmzoe,  and  several  others  of  the  Delaware  Indians ; 
that,  at  this  meeting,  several  deeds  were  shown  to  them  for  several  tracts  of 
land  which  their  forefathers  had  more  than  50  years  ago  sold  to  William  Penn  ; 
and,  in  particular,  one  deml,  from  Maykeerikkisho,  Sayhomey  and  Taxt^h- 
hatighsey,  the  chieis  or  kings  of  the  Northern  Indians  on  Delaware,  who  l()r  a 
certain  (juantity  of  goods,  iiad  granted  to  fiiUiam  Penn  a  tract  of  land,  hegiii 
ning  on  a  line  <lrawn  from  a  certain  spriice-tree  on  the  River  Delaware,  by 
a  west-north-west  course  to  Neshameny  Creek,  from  thence  back  into  the 
woods  as  far  as  a  vian  coiUd  go  in  a  day  and  a  half,  and  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Neshameny,  or  the  most  westerly  branch  thereof,  so  far  as  the  siiid  branch 
dotii  extend,  and  from  thence  by  a  line  [hlank^  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
day  iintl  iialf's  walk,  and  from  thence  [blank]  to  the  aforesaid  River  Delaware, 
and  so  down  the  courses  of  the  river  to  the  first  mentioned  spruce  tree;  and 
tliat  this  appeared  to  be  true  by  William  Biles  and  Joseph  Wood,  who,  upon 
ilieir  afiirmntion,  did  declare,  that  they  well  remembereu  the  treaty  held  by 
the  {igents  of  William  Penn  and  those  Indians ;"  "  that  tliey  were  now  come  to 
I'hiladelpliia  with  their  chief  Monokyhickan,  and  several  other  old  men,  and 
upon  a  former  treaty  held  u])on  the  same  subject,  acknowle<lge  themselves 
satisfied  that  the  above  described  tract  was  granted  by  the  persons  above 
mentioned,  for  which  rea.son,  they  the  said  Monokyhickan,  Lappawimoe,  Ti- 
shekunk  afid  JVutimus,  agree  to  release  to  the  proprietors  all  right  to  that  tract, 
and  desire  that  it  may  lie  walked,  travelled,  or  gone  over  by  persons  a\y- 
j)ointed  for  that  purpose." 

Now  it  must  be  Iwrne  in  mind,  that  by  former  treaties  the  Lechay  Hills, 
which  I  take  to  mean  the  Lehigh  Moimtains,  were  to  be  the  boundaries,  in 
all  time  to  come,  on  the  north:  meanwhile  we  will  proceed  to  describe  the 
manner  the  land  was  walked  oid,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

'*  The  relation  which  Thames  Purniss,  siidler,  gives  concerning  the  day  arij 
a  hdlfs  walk,  made  between  tiie  projirietors  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Delawai. 
Indians,  by  James  Yeaies  and  Edward  Marshall.'''' 

"  At  the  time  of  the  walk  I  was  a  dweller  at  Newton,  and  a  near  neiglibO) 
to  James  Yeatts.  JUv  situation  gave  him  an  easy  opi)ortiuiity  of  acquaintin*" 
me  with  the  time  of  setting  out,  as  it  did  me  of  hearing  the  difterent  send, 
ments  of  the  neighborhood  concerning  the  walk;  some  alleging  it  was  to  bQ 
made  by  the  river,  others  that  it  was  to  be  gone  upon  a  straight  line  iroa\ 
somewhere  in  Wright's-town,  opj)osite  to  a  s{)ruce-tree  upon  the  river's  Imnk 
said  to  be  a  boundary  to  a  former  purchase.  When  the  walkerji  started  I 
was  a  little  behind,  hut  was  informed  they  jiroceeded  fiom  a  chestnut-tree 
near  the  turning  out  of  the  road  from  Durham  road  to  John  Chajnnan's,  and 
being  on  horseback,  overtook  them  before  they  reached  Buckingham,  and  kept 
company  for  some  distance  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,  though  not  quite  to 
the  end  of  the  journey.  Two  Indians  attended,  whom  1  considore*!  as  depu- 
ties appointed  by  the  Delaware  nation,  to  see  the  walk  honestly  performed. 
One  of"  them  repeatedly  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  therewith.  The  first 
day  of  the  walk,  before  we  reached  Durham  creek,  where  we  dined  in  the 
meadows  of  one  Wilson,  an  Indian  trader,  the  Indian  said  the  walk  was-  to 
have  been  made  up  the  river,  and  complaining  of  the  unfitness  of  his  slioe- 
packs  for  travelling  said  he  expected  Thomas  Penn  would  have  made  him  a 
present  of  some  shoes.  After  this  some  of  us  that  had  horses,  walked,  antt 
li't  the  Indians  ride  by  turns ;  yet  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  soin<v 
hours  belbre  sunset,  the  Indians  left  us,  having  often  called  to  Marshall  thafc 
alternoon  and  forbid  him  to  run.  At  parting  they  appeared  dissatisfied,  an«l: 
?aid  they  would  go  no  farther  with  us ;  for  as  they  saw  the  walkers  would 
pass  all  the  good  land,  they  did  not  care  how  far  or  where  we  went  to.  It 
was  said  we  traveled  12  hours  the  first  day,  and  it  being  in  the  latter  enii  of 
Septend)er,  or  beginning  of  October,  to  complete  the  time,  were  obliged 
to  walk,  in  the  twilight.  Timothy  Smith,  then  sheriff  of  Bucks,  held  nia 
watch  for  some  minutes  before  we  stopped,  and  the  walkers  having  a  piece 
of  rising  ground  to  ascend,  he  called  out  to  them,  telling  the  minutes  beli:"* 
aiul  bid  them  pull  up,  which  they  did  so  briskly,  that,  immediately  upon  u 
suyuig  the  time  was  out,  Marshall  clasped  his  ai-ms  about  a  sapliu.to  sufpo.- 
45  21 
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himself,  and  thereupon  the  sheriff  asking  him  what  was  tlie  matter,  he  Kiitl 
h^  was  ulitiost  gone,  and  that,  if  he  had  proceeded  a  lew  poles  lurther,  lie 
must  have  fallen.  We  lo<lged  in  the  woods  that  night,  and  heard  the  shout- 
ing of  the  Indians  at  a  cantico,  wliich  they  were  said  to  hold  that  evening  in 
a  town  hard  hy.  Next  morning  the  Indians  were  sent  to,  to  know  if  they 
would  acconjpany  us  any  farther,  but  they  decfmed  it,  although  I  I>elievo 
some  o^  them  came  to  us  before  we  started,  and  drank  a  dram  in  tiie  com- 
pany, and  then  straggled  oft' about  their  hunting  or  some  other  amusement.  In 
our  return  we  came  through  this  Indian  town  or  plantation,  Timothy  Smilhiaul 
myself  riding  forty  yards  more  or  less  before  the  coujpany,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached within  about  150  paces  of  the  town,  the  woods  being  open,  we  saw 
an  Indian  take  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  advancing  towards  us  some  distance, 
placed  himself  behind  a  log  that  laid  by  our  way.  Timothy  observing  his 
motions,  and  being  somewhat  siu*])rised,  as  I  apprehended,  looked  at  me,  aiul 
aisked  what  I  thought  that  Indian  meant  I  said,  I  ho|)ed  no  liartn,  and  that 
I  thought  it  best  to  keep  on,  which  the  Indian  seeing,  arose  and  walked  before 
us  to  the  settlement.  I  think  Smith  was  surprised,  as  I  well  remember  I  was, 
through  a  consciousness  that  the  Lidians  were  dissatisfied  with  the  walk,  a 
thing  the  whole  company  seemed  to  be  sensible  of,  and  upon  the  way,  in 
our  return  home,  frequently  expressed  themselves  to  that  jtiiri)ose.  And 
indeed  the  unfairness  j)ractised  m  the  walk,  both  in  regard  to  tfie  way  where, 
and  the  manner  how,  it  was  performed,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  LidiaiiM 
concerning  it,  were  the  common  subjects  of  conversation  in  our  neighbor- 
Iiood,  for  some  considerable  time  after  it  was  done.  When  the  walk  was 
i)erformed  I  was  a  young  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  novelty  of  the  thing 
inclined  me  to  be  a  spectator,  and  as  I  had  been  brouglit  u|>  most  of  my 
time  in  Burlington,  the  whole  transaction  to  me  was  a  series  of  occurrences 
almost  entirely  new,  and  which  therefore,  I  apprehend,  made  the  more  strong 
and  lasting  impression  on  my  memory. 

TViomas  Fumiss"  * 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  end  of  these  affairs  was  war.  Tlie 
Delawares  were  driven  back,  and  they  joined  the  French  against  the 
English 
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Of  aereral  chiefs  spoken  of  by  Washington,  in  his  journal  of  an  embassy  to  the  French 
of  Oltio — Battle  near  Great  Meadows,  and  death  of  Jumonvillc — Shingis — Mona- 
CATOocHA — Half-King  —  Juskakaka — Whitk-Thunkkr  —  Ai.liquipa — Cap> 
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The  expedition  of  IVashin^on  to  the  French  on  the  Ohio,  in  1753,  brings 
to  our  records  information  of  several  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  of  the  mu&t 
interesting  kind.  He  was  connnissioned  and  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  the 
French,  by  Governor  Dimnddit  of  Virginia.  He  kept  an  accurate  jouriKil 
of  his  travels,  which,  on  his  return  to  Virginia,  was  ])ublislied,  and,  not  loi.g 
af\er,  the  same  was  republished  in  London,- with  a  map;  the  substance 
of  tliis  journal  was  copied  into  almost  every  periodical  of  importance  of 
that  day. 


•  Causes  of  the  Alienation  of  the  Delaware  and   Shawanese  hidiaus,  dec,  Gvo.   Lot 
dM,  1759. 
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SHINGIS  was  the  first  cluef  he  visite<l,  who  lived  in  the  forks  of  tJie 
AlJegliaiiy  aiul  Morioiigahehi  Rivers,  where  Pittsburgh  now  stands.  He  intend- 
e<l  hohiiiig  a  (^*uncil  with  the  celebrated  Half-king,*  already  nteiiti(tned,  at 
liOggstoun,  and  such  others  as  could  be  assembled  at  short  notice,  tostrengthen 
♦hem  in  tlie  Knglish  interest.  He  therelbre  invited  Shingis  to  attend  the 
council,  ajiil  lie  accordingly  accomi)anied  liim  to  I^oggstown.  "  As  soon  aa 
I  came  into  town,"  says  fVashington,  "  I  went  to  Monakatoocka,  (a;  the  Hal/' 
kijig  was  out  at  his  hunting  cabin,  on  Little  Beaver  Creek,  about  15  miles  ottj) 
and  infbrnted  him  by  John  Davidson,  my  huiian  interpreter,  that  1  was  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  French  general,  and  vvjis  ordere<l  to  call  upon  the  sacheins 
of  the  Six  Nations  to  acquaint  them  with  it  I  gave  him  .n  string  of  wanipuni 
find  a  twist  of  tobacco,  and  desired  him  to  send  for  the  half-king,  which  ne 
promised  to  do  by  a  nuuter  iu  the  morning,  and  for  other  sachems.  I  in- 
vited him  and  the  other  great  men  present  to  my  tent,  where  they  stay.-d 
about  aJi  hour,  and  rettu-necL"  This  place  was  about  140  miles,  "as  we  wei.t, 
and  com])iite<t  it,"  says  the  great  writer,  "from  our  back  settlements,  vvhekO 
we  arrived  between  sunsetting  and  dai'k,  the  twenty-tillh  day  alier  1  leik 
VVilliamsJ)urgh." 

HalJ'-king,  it  seems,  had,  not  long  l)efore,  visited  the  same  place  to  whicK 
H'ashington  was  now  destined ;  for  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  his  town,  Washr 
ington  inviteil  him  privately  to  his  tent,  "and  desired  him  to  relate  sotne  of 
the  partictdare  of  his  journey  to  the  French  commantlant,"  the  best  way  for 
liim  to  go,  and  the  distance  from  that  place.  "He  told  me,"  says  IVashingtotif 
"that  the  nearest  and  levelest  way  was  now  impassable,  by  reason  of 
many  large  miry  savaiuias;  that  we  must  l)e  obliged  to  go  by  Venaiigf),  and 
should  not  get  to  the  near  foit  in  less  than  five  or  six  nights'  sleep,  good 
travelling."  Half-king  finther  informed  him  that  he  met  with  a  cold  recep- 
tion; tlmt  the  French  officer  steridy  owlered  him  to  declare  his  business, 
which  he  di<l,  he  Fuid,  in  the  following  speech: — 

"  Fathers,  1  am  come  to  tell  you  your  own  speeches ;  what  your  own  m-nitha 
have  <ieclare<l.  You,  in  former  days,  set  a  silver  basin  Iwfore  us,  wh:  rein 
there  was  the  leg  of  a  beaver,  and  desired  all  the  nations  to  come  and  eat  of 
it ;  to  eat  lu  peace  and  plenty,  and  not  to  be  churlish  to  one  another :  and  that 
if  any  such  |»erson  should  be  found  to  be  a  disturber,  I  here  lay  down  by  the 
edge  of  the  dish  a  rod,  which  you  must  scourge  them  with ;  and  if  your  lather 
sltoidd  get  tbolisli,  in  my  old  days,  1  desire  you  may  use  it  u|>on  me  as  well 
as  others.- — Now,  i'athers,  it  is  you  who  are  the  disturbers  in  this  lan<i,  by 
comitig  and  building  your  towns ;  and  taking  it  away  unknown  to  us,  and  by 
foree. — We  kindled  a  fire,  a  long  time  ago,  at  a  place  called  Montreal,  where 
we  desire<l  you  to  stay,  an<l  not  to- come  and  intrude  ujjon  our  land.  I  now 
desire  you  may  despatch  to  that  place ;  for,  be  it  known  to  you,  fathers,  that 
this  is  our  land,  and  not  yours. — I  desire  you  may  hear  me  in  civilness;  if 
iMit,  we  must  handle  that  rod  which  was  laid  down  for  the  use  of  the  obstrep- 
erous. If  you  had  come  in  a  i)eaceable  manner,  like  our  hrothei-s  the  English, 
we  wouhl  not  have  been  against  your  trading  with  us,  as  they«lo;  but  to 
conje,  lathers,  and  build  houses  upon  our  land,  and  to  take  it  by  force,  is 
what  we  cannot  submit  to." 

Half-king  then  repeated  what  was  said  to  him  in  reply  by  tlie  FrencJi, 
which,  when  he  had  done,  IVashington  ma«le  a  speech  to  him  and  his  council. 
He  acquainted  them  with  the  reason  of  his  visit,  and  told  them  he  was  in- 
structed tq  call  u|)on  them  by  the  governor  of  Virginia,  to  advise  with  them, 
t<3  assure  them  of  the  love  of  the  English,  and  to  ask  the  assistance  of  some 
of  their  young  men,  to  conduct  him  through  the  wihlerness,  to  the  French, 
to  whom  he  had  a  letter  from  his  governor.     Half-king  made  this  reply: — 

"1ji  regard  to  what  my  brother  the  governor  had  desired  of  me,  1  return 

*  He  is  called  a  Huron  by  Loskiel,  Hist.  Missions,  iii.  123.  Ho  was  called  by  the  Dela 
wares  I'omoacan,  which  in  English  means  Sweet-house.  Hecketcelder,  Nar.  235.  In  th« 
letlcr,  or  speech,  as  Washin^on  cMcd  it,  which  lliis  chief  sent  to  ihe  governors  of  Virginia 
and  Pennsvlvania,  in  1754,  his  name  is  set  down  Seniniyattlia.  See  1  (JoU.  Mass.  Hist.  8oe, 
vi.  143. — I  will  here  note,  thai  my  friend,  J&ked  Spakks,  Esq.,  verbally  informs  me,  that  to 
i.'!;  (if  opininn,  that  this  is  not  the  same  Half-king  mentioned  in  Lotkitt.  I  am  now  of  tte> 
tame  bdiel',  aittiough  it  is  possible 
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you  this  answer."  "I  rely  upon  you  as  a  brother  ought  to  do,  as  you  say  we 
are  brothers,  and  one  people."  "  Brother,  as  you  have  asked  my  advice,  I 
hope  you  will  be  ruled  by  it,  and  stay  until  I  can  provide  a  company  to  go 
with  you.  The  French  si)eech  belt  is  not  here ;  1  have  it  to  go  lor  to  my 
liimting  cabin.  Likewise  the  peojjle,  wlioni  1  liave  ordered  in,  are  not  yet 
rome,  and  cannot  until  the  tliird  night  I'roin  this;  until  which  time,  brother, 
1  must  l)eg  you  to  stay." 

When  Washington  told  him  that  his  business  would  not  admit  of  so  much 
delay,  the  chief  secme«l  displeased,  and  said  it  was  "a  matter  of  no  small  wio- 
ment,  nnd  must  not  he  entered  without  due  consideration.'"  Pei'liajis  it  will  not 
be  too  much,  to  give  this  Indian  chief  credit  for  some  of  that  character  which 
was  so  well  exemplified  by  Washington  in  all  his  after-life.  And  "as  I  found 
it  impossible,"  sjiys  the  narrator,  "to  get  off,  witliout  affronting  them  in  the 
most  egregious  manner,  I  consented  to  stay."  Accordingly,  Half-king  gave 
orders  to  King  Shingis,  who  was  present,  to  attend  on  Wednesday  night  with 
the  wauipum,  and  two  men  of  their  nation,  to  be  in  readiness  to  set  out  with 
us  next  moniing."  There  was  still  a  delay  of  another  tlay,  as  the  chiefs 
could  not  get  in  their  wampum  and  young  men  which  were  to  be  sent ;  and, 
after  all,  but  three  chiefs  and  one  hunter  accompanied.  "  We  set  out,"  says 
Washington,  " about  9  o'clock,  with  the  Half-king,  Juskakaka*  White-thunder, 
and  the  hunter;  and  travelled  on  the  road  to  Venango,  where  we  arrived  tlie 
4th  of  December."  This  jdace  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  French  Creek 
with  the  Ohio.  Here  the  French  had  a  garrison,  and  another  a  short  distance 
above  it,  which  was  the  extent  of  our  discoverer's  jjeregrinations  northward. 
The  commanders  of  these  posts  used  all  meatis  to  enii<;e  Half-king  to  desert 
the  English,  and  it  was  with  grwit  difficulty  that  H'ashi}igton  succeeded  in 
preventing  them.  They  endeavored  to  weary  him  out  by  making  the  chiefs 
delay  their  dej)arture  from  day  to  day,  by  means  of  liquor,  so  that  they  should 
be  left  behind.  At  length,  having  out-genendled  his  complottcrs,  and  "got 
things  ready  to  set  off,  I  sent  for  the  Half-king,"  continues  the  namitor,  "to 
know  whether  he  intended  to  go  with  us,  or  by  water.  He  told  me  that 
IVhite-tkunder  had  hurt  himself  much,  and  was  sick,  and  unable  to  walk ; 
therefore  he  was  obliged  to  carry  him  down  in  a  canoe ; "  so,  notwithstanding 
the  delays,  Washington  was  obliged  to  go  without  him ;  but  he  cautioned  him 
strongly  agsiinst  lielieving  Monsieur  Joncaire^s  pretensions  of  friendship,  and 
representations  against  the  English.  Here  ends  Washington's  account  of 
Hcdf-king. 

And  before  closingour  account  of  the  termination  of  Washington's  journey 
we  will  close  our  account  of  this  chief  also.  In  1754  he  accompanied  Wadi' 
ington  in  his  excursion  to  dislodge  the  French  from  the  disputed  territory 
upon  the  Ohio,  and  was  bis  constant  counsellor,  until  after  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Necessity  at  the  Great  ftleadows,  on  the  4  July.  At  the  surj)rise  of  M. 
de  JumonvUle,  on  the  28  May  ])revious,  he  led  a  company  of  his  warriors, 
and  piloted  the  English  under  Washington  to  the  i)lace  where  he  was  encami>ed, 
which  was  but  a  few  miles  from  6reat  Meadows.  Jumonrille's  force  was 
small,  consisting  of  but  about  33  men.  The  night  previous  to  the  attack, 
Half-king,  who  was  encamped  &ix  miles  from  Great  IVIeadows,  having  made 
a  discovery  of  the  apj»roach  of  the  French  force,  sent  an  exjjress  to  Washing' 
ton,  to  inform  him  that  the  French  were  discovered  in  an  obscure  retreat. 
The  colonel  immediately  marched  out  with  40  men  and  reached  Half-king's 
quarters  a  little  before  sunrise.  A  council  was  now  held  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
parties,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  English  and  Indians  should  march  together 
and  attack  the  French.  They  marched  in  single  file  through  the  woo<ls,  in 
tlie  Ijidijm  nmnner,  in  a  most  dismal  storm  of  rain ;  and  following  the  track 
just  ex])lored  by  Half-king's  spies,  soon  found  themselves  near  the  party 
JumonvUle  was  in  a  secure  place,  half  a  mile  from  a  roatl,  and  surroimded 
by  rocks,  and  had  he  not  been  fallen  upon  by  sur]»rise,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Uie  attacking  partj'  had  not  foiuid  it  difficult  to  have  contended  successfully 

*  We  hear  ag^in  of  ihis  chief  in  1794,  when,  with  68  others,  he  signed  a  treaty  with  ih* 
United  Slates  at  Fort  Stauwix.  His  name  is  there  written  JUIikaaga,  whic^  signilied  agreo) 
gro**fwpper.    He  was  sometimes  called  Little-  Bitit/. 
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against  liiiiJ.  But  not  being  discovere<l,  WashinMon  made  a  good  disposition 
of  liis  men  ;  hiirtself  with  the  English  formed  the  right  wing,  and  Half-kinA 
at  tiie  hea«l  oi'  the  Indians,  the  letL  The  French  were  found  without  thei» 
arms  in  their  hands,  but  they  flew  to  them,  and  a  fight  of  about  15  uiinutetf 
ensue<L  None  of  tlie  party  escaped.  Eleven  of  the  French  weue  kille<f, 
among  whom  was  jl/.  e^e  Jumonville;  one  wounded,  and  21  taken  prisonera. 
Washington  lost  but  one  man,  and  two  or  three  only  were  wounded.* 

We  now  return  to  the  narrative  of  Washington,  which  we  liad  found  W 
necessary  abruptly  to  interru()L 

He  now  set  out  tor  the  frontiers  with  all  expedition.     He  had,  he  saj's,  ttM 
"  most  fatiguing  journey  possible  to  conceive  of     From  the  1st  to  the  lott 
Decendjer,  there  wjis  but  one  day  on  which  it  did  not  rain  or  snow  fnce» 
eantly ;  and  through  the  whole  journey,  we  met  with  nothing  but  one  cmiin 
•  ued  series  of  cold,  wet  weather." 

This  exjKjdition  of  Washington  has  in  it  great  interest,  more  especial/ 1  froiu 
his  superior  eminence  afterwanls.  It  is  [ueasing  to  contemplate  the  '-■savioi 
of  his  country"  in  every  adventure  and  circumsttmce  of  his  life;  anil  even 
gratifying  to  view  him  with  a  gun  in  one  hand,  a  staff  in  the  othet.  and  a 
pack  upon  his  back;  wading  through  rivers, encountering  stonris  of  slfet  and 
snow,  and  sleeping  upon  the  ground,  thus  early,  for  his  country's  goo-1.  ll« 
had  some  very  narrow  escapes,  and,  during  part  of  the  way  on  his  rev^um,  hn 
had  but  one  attendant.  One  day,  as  they  were  passing  a  place  called  Mur- 
dering Town,  they  were  fired  upon  by  one  of  a  war-party  of  French  Indiari^ 
who  had  waited  in  ambush  for  them;  and  although  they  were  withia  fifteejj 
paces  of  him,  yet  they  escaped  unhurt.  They  captured  the  fellow  tjijt  fii-eJ 
u[)on  them,  and  kept  him  until  nine  at  night,  then  dismissed  him,  and  trav- 
elled all  night,  "  without  making  any  stop,"  feai'ing  they  should  l>e  pf«rsue<l 
the  next  morning  by  his  party.  Continuing  tlieir  course  all  the  next  day, 
they  came  to  the  river  whei-e  they  intende<i  to  cross.  Here  the  firmiiiPs  of 
Washington  and  liis  companion  was  thoroughly  tried.  The  river  was  very 
high,  and  filled  with  floating  ice,  and  there  was  no  way  to  pass  it  but  by  a 
ratt  They  had  "  but  one  poor  hatchet,"  with  the  assistance  of  which,  aUter 
laboring  from  morning  till  sunset,  they  had  a  raft  ready  to  laimch ;  on  this 
they  set  out,  but  it  was  soon  crushed  between  the  floating  ice,  and  they  very 
narrowly  escaped  perishing.  Washington  was  himself  precij)itated  into  the 
river,  where  the  water  was  ten  feet  deep.  Fortunately,  liowever,  he  catched 
by  a  fragment  of  the  raft,  and  saved  himself.  They  finally  extricated  thent- 
Belves  from  their  perilous  situation,  by  getting  upon  the  ice  which  conhned 
their  Irail  bark,  and  from  thence  to  an  island,  and  finally  to  the  opj)osite  shore. 
The  cold  was  so  intense,  that  Mr.  Gist  froze  his  hands  and  feet.  This  place 
was  about  three  miles  below  the  moutli  of  the  Yohogany,  where  an  Indian 
queen,  as  Washington  calls  her,  lived.  He  went  to  see  her,  he  observes,  she 
having  "expressed  great  concern  that  we  passed  her  in  going  to  the  fort,  i 
made  her  a  present  of  a  watch  coat,  and  a  bottle  of  rum,  which  latter  wajj 
thought  much  the  best  present  of  the  two."  Her  name  was  AUiquippa.  From 
this  place,  he  j)ursued  his  journey  home  without  further  accident 

We  have  mentioned  the  friendly  attention  of  Shingis  to  our  adventurer,  who 
had  probably  expected  he  would  have  attended  him  on  his  journey ;  but  Shin- 
gis went  to  collect  in  his  men,  and  did  not  return.  The  Indians  said  it  was 
owing  to  the  sickness  of  his  wife,  but  Washington  thought  it  was  fear  of  tiie 
French,  which  prevented  him.  But  this  conjecture  does  not  seem  well 
founded,  for  he  ordered  Kustaloga,  who  lived  at  Venango,  to  proceed  to  the 
French  and  retiu'n  the  wampum,  which  was  as  much  as  to  tell  them  they 
wished  no  further  fellowship  with  them. 

The  massacres  which  followed  BraddocVs  defeat  were  horrible  beyond 
description.  Shingis  and  Captain  Jacobs  were  supposed  to  have  been  the 
principal  instigators  of  them,  aiid  700  dollars  were  offered  for  their  heads.f 
Captain  Jacobs  did  not  long  escape,  although  the  reward  did  not  hasten  hia 
end.    The  hostile  Indians  had  their  head-quarters  at  Kitanning  on  the  Allegha- 

*  Sparks's  Writings  of  Washinoton,  ii.  451,  432. 
t   Watson's  Auuals  of  Philadelphia,  450. 

45  * 
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ny  River,  44  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Monongahela.  Here  thej 
retired  with  their  prisoners  anri  booty  after  their  expeditions  into  the  frontiers 
In  1756,  Colonel  John  Armstrong  was  sent  with  about  300  inen  against  Ki 
tjuining.  "On  3  September  he  joined  the  advanced  party  at  the  Beavei 
Dams,  near  Frankstown ;  and  on  the  7th  in  the  evening,  being  within  6  miles 
of  Kitanning,  the  scouts  discovered  a  lire  in  tl»e  road,  and  reported  that  tliere 
were  but  3  or  at  most  4  Indians  at  it.  It  was  not  thought  proper  to  attempt 
surprising  "  them,  as  it  might  be  a  means  of  alarming  tlie  town,  if  any  sliould 
escai)e.  Hence  Lieutenant  Hogg,  with  a  file  of  12  men,  was  onlered  to  watcb 
tlietn,  while  Hie  main  body  proceeded  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Kitanning. 
The  night  being  warm,  many  of  the  Lidians  lodged  in  a  cornfield  upon  the 
margin  of  the  river,  about  100  rods  below  the  town.  Here  at  day-break  th^ 
attack  l^egan.  Several  Indians  were  killed  in  the  field,  and  the  town  was  im 
mediately  entered.  As  they  advanced.  Captain  Jacobs  gave  the  war  whoop^ 
retii'ed  to  his  log-cabin,  and  defended  himself  with  great  bravery.  Inspired 
by  his  intrepidity,  his  men  refused  quarter,  saying,  "  Wt  art  men,  and  ipill  not 
be  prisoners."  The  whites  being  imable  to  drive  them  from  their  wigwams^ 
Colonel  Armstrong  ordered  these  to  be  set  on  fire.  At  the  same  time  he  re 
ceived  a  nmskel-shot  in  the  shoulder.  "  When  the  Indians  were  told  that  the^ 
would  be  burnt  if  they  did  not  surrender,  one  of  them  replied,  he  did  not  can, 
as  he  could  kill  4  or  5  before  he  diedJ^  When  the  fire  approached  them,  some 
began  to  sing,  and  others  burst  from  their  houses,  and  were  killed  in  theii 
flight.  Captain  Jacobs,  when  defence  could  no  longer  avail  him,  endeavored 
to  escape,  with  his  wife,  though  a  window  of  his  house.  This  was  his  last  act 
— he  was  shot  down,  and  his  wife  also.  A  lad,  called  the  King's  Stm,  was  killed 
with  them.     As  at  Nerigwok,  many  were  killed  in  the  river  as  they  fled. 

The  Indians  were  said  to  have  had  tlieir  houses  stored  with  spare  arms  and 
ammunition ;  for,  when  they  were  burnt  up,  their  guns  discharged  from  the  heat, 
and  quantities  of  powder  blew  up  from  time  to  time,  which  threw  some  of 
their  bo<lies  to  a  great  height  in  the  air.  Eleven  j»risoner8  were  recovered  at  this 
time,  who  informed  their  deliverers  that  a  great  qutmtity  of  goods  was  also 
consumed,  which  had  but  ten  days  before  been  sent  them  by  the  French ;  and 
that  the  Indians  had  boasted  that  they  had  powder  enough  for  a  ten  years'  war 
with  the  English.  They  also  learned  tliat  the  party  which  Lieutenant  Hogg 
had  been  lefl  to  watch,  instead  of  being  but  3  or  4,  consisted  of  24  warriors, 
who  were  on  their  way  to  attack  Fort  Shirley,  having  been  sent  forward  by 
Captain  Jacobs,  while  he  was  to  have  followed  with  a  strong  force  the  next 
day.  Hence  the  fate  of  the  lieutenant's  party  was  suspected.  On  returning 
to  tlie  place.  Colonel  Armstrong  found  tliat  Lieutenant  Ht^g  had  attacked  the 
Indians  at  great  disadvantage,  in  point  of  numbers,  and  nad  been  defeated, 
himself  and  Captain  Mercer  f  afterwards  General  Mercer,  who  fell  at  Princeton) 
•everely  wounded.  At  the  lirst  fire  Hogg's  party  killed  3  of  the  Indians,  who, 
after  maintaining  the  fight  for  an  hour,  killed  but  3  of  the  whites.  Hogg, 
being  now  wounded,  was  abandoned  by  his  men,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  found  by  the  army.*  It  was  at  this  period,  that  the  dead  bodies  of  some 
tiiat  had  been  murdered  and  mangled  were  sent  from  the  frontiers 'to  Phila- 
delphia, and  hauled  about  the  streets,  to  inflame  the  people  against  the 
Indians,  and  also  against  the  Quakers,  to  whose  mild  forbearance  was  attrib- 
uted a  laxity  in  sending  out  troops.  The  mob  surrounded  the  house  of 
assembly,  having  placed  the  dead  bodies  at  its  entrance,  and  demanded  im- 
mediate succor.     At  this  time  the  above  reward  was  offered. 

Mr.  Heckewelder  knew  Shingis,  or,  as  he  wrote  his  name,  Shingask,  f  and 
gave  him  a  good  character.  He  was  brother  to  King-beaver,  and  in  the  French 
war  was  considered  the  greatest  Lidian  warrior  of  the  day.  He  was  a  terror 
to  the  whole  frontier  of  Pennsylvania.  "  Passing  one  day  with  him,"  says  Mr. 
Heckewelder,  "in  the  summer  of  1762,  near  by  where  his  two  prisoner  boya 
(about  12  years  of  age)  were  amusing  themselves  with  his  own  boys,  and  he 
olwerving  me  looking  that  way,  inquired  what  I  was  looking  at  On  my 
replying  that  I  was  looking  at  his  prisoners,  he  said,  When  1  first  took  tbeia 

•  CoU.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  398—^     3  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  iv.  29a-8. 
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Ihey  icere  such  ;  'out  tlioy  are  now  my  children  ;  eat  their  victnals  out  of  one 
and  tlie  same  l)t)wl !  which  was  saying  as  inucli  as,  tliat  they,  in  all  respects, 
were  on  an  equal  footuig  with /iwoi^>n  cJiildren — alike  dear  to  him."  Though 
of  sniidl  stature,  tlie  same  author  ohsei-ves,  he  had  a  great  mind. 

The  wife  of  tliis  chief  died  in  17(i2.  She  was  of  the  highest  rank  and  r&- 
epectahility ;  and  the  ceremonies  at  her  Ameral,  and  manner  of  decoration 
and  interment,  desrriltod  here,  would  occupy  several  pages.* 

In  the  time  of  the  French  war,  when  the  governor  of  Penney Ivaiiia  sent  C. 
F.  Post  to  the  distant  tribes  to  j)ersua«ie  them  from  aiding  the  French,  men- 
tion is  often  made  in  the  journal  wliicli  he  kej)t,f  of  S/iing^,  and  uniformly  to 
his  advantage.  Tlie  Reverend  Mr.  Post  performed  two  missions,  the  first  at 
the  dose  of  17.58.  and  the  second  in  175U.  Under  date  of  28  August,  1758, 
he  writes,  "We  set  out  froui  Sawcunk  in  company  with  20, for  Kushcushkec; 
on  the  road  Shingas  adtlressed  himself  to  me,  and  asked,  if  I  did  not  think, 
that  if  he  came  to  the  English  they  would  hang  him,  as  they  had  offered  a 
great  reward  lor  his  head.  1  told  him  that  was  a  great  while  ago,  'twas  all 
forgotten  an*!  wiped  away  now."  An  Indian  in  the  company,  called  Shamo- 
kin  Daniel,  who  had  been  tain[)ered  with  by  tlie  French,  understanding  what 
was  said,  interrupted  and  said,  "Don't  believe  him,  he  tells  nothing  but  idle 
lying  stories,"  and  asked,  "  Why  then  did  the  English  hire  1200  Indians 
[meaning  the  Cherokees]  to  kill  us  ?  "  Mr.  Post  protesting  it  was  false,  Daniel 
vociferated,  G — il  d — n  you  for  a  fool ;  did  you  not  see  the  woman  lying  in  the 
road  that  was  killed  by  the  Indians  that  the  English  hired?"  Afler  a  few 
other  harsh  expressions,  Shingis  told  him  to  be  still,  for  he  did  not  know  what 
he  said." 

Mr.  Post  dined  with  Shingis  on  the  29  August,  at  which  time  he  observed  to 
him,  that  although  the  English  had  offered  a  gi*eat  reward  for  his  head,  yet  he 
had  never  thought  to  revenge  himself,  but  was  always  veiy  kind  to  such  pris- 
oners as  were  brought  in,  and  that  he  would  do  ail  in  his  power  to  bring 
about  a  peace,  and  wished  he  could  be  sure  the  English  were  in  earnest  for 
|>eace  also. 

Although  the  name  of  Shingis  has  not  generally  been  as  conspicuous  as 
that  of  Captain  Jacobs,  yet  he  is  said  to  have  been  "the  greatest  Delaware 
warrior  of  his  time,"  and  that,  "were  his  war  exploits  on  record,  they  would 
form  an  interesting  document,  though  a  shocking  one."  | 

Hendnck  was  a  gallant  Mohawk  chief,  who  took  part,  with  many  of  his 
men,  against  the  French,  in  the  year  1755.  The  French  were  encouraged 
by  the  defejit  of  General  Braddock,  and  were  in  high  expectation  of  carrying 
all  before  them,  //ewinc/r  joined  the  English  army  at  the  request  of  (ieneml 
Johnson,  and  met  the  French,  consisting  of  2000  men,  under  General  Dieskau 
at  Lake  George.  While  the  English  and  Indians  were  encamped  in  a  slight 
work,  their  scouts  brought  news  of  the  a()proach  of  the  French,  with  a  great 
body  of  Indians  upon  their  fltmks.  General  Johnson  despatched  Colonel 
Williams  of  Massachusetts,  with  1000  men,  and  Hendrick  with  200  of  his  war- 
riors, to  give  them  battle ;  but  falling  in  with  them  about  four  miles  from  camp 
unexj»ectedly,  Colonels  JViliiams  and  Hendrick  were  killed,  with  many  other 
officers  and  privates  of  the  detachment.  The  rest  fled  to  the  main  body  with 
great  precipitation,  infusing  consternation  into  the  wiiole  army.§  Tlie  French 
followed  closely,  and  poured  in  a  tremendous  fire,  which  did  very  little  exe- 
cution, from  the  precaution  of  the  English  in  falling  flat  upon  their  faces. 
They  soon  recovered  li'om  their  surprise,  and  fought  with  bravery,  having 
advantage  not  only  in  numbers,  but  artillery,  of  which  the  French  had  none.|| 
At  length  the  brave  Dieskau  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  his  Indians,  be- 
ing terrified  at  the  havoc  made  by  the  caimon  of  the  English,  fled  to  the 
woods,  and  the  reg\dars  were  ordered  to  retreat  by  their  general,  which  they 
did  in  great  disorder.  Genend  Dieskau  was  found  in  the  pursuit,  suj)portin« 
himself  by  the  stump  of  a  tree.     Supj)osing  plunder  to  be  the  first  object  of 

*  For  which  see  Herknrelder' s  Hist.  Ind.  Nations,  S54,  &c. 
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his  captors,  as  lie  was  atteiryiting  to  dniw  liis  watch  to  present  to  tl  «>in,  some 
one,  Hupposing-  liini  to  he  searching  lor  liis  pititol,  discharge*!  Ills  gnu  into 
his  hips.  Notwithstanding  he  was  thns  twice  wounded,  he  li\ed  to  reach 
Eiiglaixl,  hut  he  died  soon  ailer.     Tlie  French  lost  800  men  in  the  attack. 

When  GeJieral  Johnson  was  ahout  to  detach  Colonel  yVilliams,  he  asked 
Hendrick''s  opinion,  whether  the  force  was  auflicient.  To  which  he  replied, 
"  If  they  are  tojight,  they  are  toofeic.  If  they  are  to  be  killed,  they  art  too  mnvy." 
And  when  it  was  proposed  to  divide  the  detachnient  into  three  parts,  Hen- 
Urick  ohjected,  and  tbrcihly  to  express  the  iinpracticahility  of  the  jilaii,  picked 
up  tliree  sticks,  and,  putting  them  together,  sjiiti  to  the  general,  "  You  see  now 
that  these  cannot  be  easily  broken ;  but  take  them  one  by  one,  and  yon  may  break 
them  at  onceJ'^  But  from  this  valuable  counsel  very  little  advantage  seems  to 
have  been  derived. 

It  was  reported  at  the  time,  that  38  of  Herutrick^t  men  were  killed,  and  12 
rounded.*  Few  historians  mention  the  loss  of  Lie  Indians;  j)robably  con- 
klering  them  as  unworthy  of  record !  Such  historians  may  be  forgotten.  At 
»st,  they  cannot  exjject  to  pass  under  that  name  in  another  age. 

The  Indians  were  greatly  exasperated  against  the  French,  "  by  the  death 
'  the  famous  /fem/n'dc,"  says  the  same  writer,  "a  renowjied  Indian  warrior 

"••ong  the  Mohawks,  and  one  of  their  sachems,  or  kings,  who  was  slain  in  the 
nartle,  and  whose  son,  upon  being  told  that  his  father  was  killed,  giving  the 
iisusd  Indian  groan  upon  such  occasions,  and  suddenly  putting  his  hand  on 
his  left  breast,  swore  his  father  was  still  alive  in  that  place,  and  stood  there  in 
his  son :  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  General  Johnson  prevented  the 
fury  of  their  resentment  taking  place  oa  the  body  of  the  French  general."! 

As  soon  as  the  battle  was  over,  the  Indians  dispersed  themselves  in  various 
directions,  with  the  trophies  of  victoiy ;  some  to  their  homes,  to  condole 
witli  the  friends  of  the  slain,  and  some  to  the  English,  to  carry  the  we  come 
news  of  victory.  The  different  runners  brought  into  Albany  above  80  scalps 
within  a  very  short  time  after  the  fight.J  And  thus  we  are  furnished  with  an 
early  record  of  the  wretched  custom  which  appears  to  have  l>een  fo.stered, 
and  actually  encouraged  by  all  who  have  employed  the  Indians  as  auxiliaries 
in  war.  Indeed  to  employ  them,  was  to  employ  their  practices — they  were 
inseparable.  To  talk,  as  some  have  done,  of  employing  them,  an«l  prevent- 
ing their  barbarous  customs  with  the  unfortunate  captives,  all  exi)erience 
shows,  is  but  to  talk  one  thing  and  mean  another. 

Soon  after  Sir  William  Johnson  entered  upon  his  duties  as  superintendent 
of  Indian  aftaii-s  in  Nortli  America,  he  received  from  England  some  richly 
embroidered  suits  of  clothes.  Hendrick  was  present  when  they  were  r».'- 
cerved,  and  could  not  help  ex])ressing  a  great  <lesire  for  a  share  in  tliem.  He 
went  away  very  thoughtful,  but  returned  not  long  after,  and  called  upon  Sir 
Ifiliiam,  and  told  him  he  had  dreamed  a  dream.  Sir  H'tlliam  very  con- 
cernedly desired  to  know  what  it  was.  Hendrick  as  readily  told  him  he 
iaid  dreamed  that  Sir  ftiUiam  Johnson  had  j)re8ented  him  with  one  of  his 
new  suits  of  uniform.  Sir  William  could  not  refuse  it,  and  one  of  the  elegant 
suits  was  forthwith  presented  to  Hendrick,  who  went  away  to  show  his 
present  to  his  countrymen,  and  left  Sir  William  to  tell  the  joke  to  his  frien<ls. 
Some  time  after,  the  general  met  Hendrick,  and  told  him  he  had  dreamed  a 
dream.  Whether  the  sachem  mistrusted  that  he  was  now  to  be  taken  in  bin 
own  net,  or  not,  is  not  certain :  but  he  seriously  desired  to  know  wliat  't  'vhs, 
as  Sir  William  had  done  before.  The  general  said  he  dreamed  tnat  Hendrick 
had  presented  him  with  a  certain  tract  of  land,  which  he  described,  (consist- 
ing of  about  500  acres  of  the  most  valuable  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk 
River.)  Hendrick  answered,  "/<  is  yours ; "  but,  shaking  his  head,  said,  "  Sir 
William  Johnson,  I  will  never  dream  with  you  again." 

John  Konkapot,  a  Stockbridge  Indian,  was  grandson  to  Hendrick,  and  he 
hiforms  us  that  his  grandfather  was  son  of  the  Wolf,  a  Mohegan  chief,  and 
that  his  mother  was  a  Mohawk.§  Reverend  Gideon  Hawley,  in  a  letter  to 
Governor  Hutchinson  (1770)  about  the  Marshpee  Lidians,  has  this  passage 


•  Gent.  Magaxifu  for  1755.  f  Ibid  |  It  id. 
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•*  Among  Johnsoii's  Mohawks,  Abrahavi  and  Heiuirick  were  the  oldest  of  iheif 
tnl)e,  wIhmi  tliey  (iietl,  and  neitlier  of  tliein  was  70,  at  tlieir  deaths.  I  saw  a 
Bister  of  theirs  in  17G5,  wlio  aii|)enred  to  he  several  years  al)ove  70.  At 
C5to<;kl»ridjje,  Ca|itain  Kunkapot  was  for  many  years  the  oldest  man  in  his 
trilie."  *  We  have  now  come  to  one  of  tlie  most  noted  chiefs  in  Iiuhan  stoi-y 
Logan  was  called  a  Minj^of  chief^  whose  father,  ShikeUitmui,  was  chiet 
of  the  Cayugas,  whom  he  succeeded.  Shikellimus  was  attached  in  a  reiuark- 
ahle  «legree  to  the  benevolent  James  Logan,  from  which  circumstance,  it  ia 

firohable,  his  son  bore  his  name.  The  name  is  still  perpetuated  among  the 
ndians.  For  magnanimity  in  war,  and  greatness  of  soul  in  peace,  few,  if  any, 
in  any  nation,  ever  surpassed  Logan.  He  took  no  i)art  in  the  Frfiich  wars 
which  ended  in  17(50,  exce})t  that  of  a  ])eacemaker ;  was  always  acknowl- 
edged the  friend  pf  the  white  people,  until  the  year  1774,  when  his  brotlier 
and  several  others  of  his  family  were  imirdered,  the  particulars  of  whicJi 
follow.  In  the  spring  of  1774,  some  Indians  robbed  the  people  U|)on  tiie 
Ohio  River,J  who  were  in  that  country  exploring  the  lands,  and  preparing  for 
settlements.  These  huid-jobbers  were  alarmed  at  this  hostile  carriage  of  the 
Indians,  as  they  considered  it,  and  collected  themselves  at  a  place  called 
Wheeling  Creek,  the  site  on  wliich  Wheeling  is  now  built,  and,  learning  that 
there  were  two  Indians  on  the  river  a  little  alwve,  one  Cajttain  Michael  Cresapf 
belonging  to  the  exploring  party,  proposed  to  fall  upon  and  kill  them.  His 
advice,  although  opposed  at  first,  was  followed,  and  a  party  led  by  Crcsyp 
jiroceeded  and  killed  the  two  Indians.  The  same  day,  it  being  re|»orted  that 
some  Indians  were  discovered  IksIow  Wheeling  upon  the  river,  Cresap  and 
his  party  inunediately  marched  to  the  jilace,  and  at  first  appeared  to  ^how 
themselves  friendly,  and  suffered  the  Indians  to  pass  by  them  unmolested, 
to  encamp  still  lower  down,  at  the  mouth  of  Grave  Creek.  Cresap  soon 
followed,  attJtcked  and  killed  seveml  of  them,  having  one  of  his  own  men 
wounded  by  the  fire  of  the  Indians.  Here  some  of  the  family  of  Logan 
were  slain.  The  circumstance  of  the  affair  was  exceeding  aggravating,  inas- 
much as  the  whites  pretended  no  provocation. 

Soon  afler  this,  some  other  monsters  in  human  shape,  at  whose  head  were 
Daniel  Greathouse  and  one  Tomlinson,  committed  a  horrid  murder  upon  a 
compa»iy  of  Indians  about  thirty  miles  above  Wheeling.  Greathouse  resided 
at  the  same  place,  but  on  ..he  opposite  side  of  the  river  froniMhe  Indian  en- 
campment. A  party  of  thiity-two  men  were  collected  for  this  object,  who 
secreted  tliemselves,  while  Greathouse,  under  a  pretence  of  friendship,  crossed 
the  river  and  visited  them,  to  ascertain  their  strength  ;  on  counting  them, 
he  found  they  were  too  numerous  for  his  force  in  an  ojten  attack.  These 
Indians,  having  heard  of  the  late  murder  of  their  relations,  h;<d  determined 
to  be  avenge(l  of  the  whites,  and  Greathouse  did  not  know  the  danger  he  was 
in,  until  a  squaw  advised  him  of  it,  in  a  friendly  caution,  "to  go  home."  The 
sad  re(|uital  this  poor  woman  met  with  will  presently  appear.  This  abomi- 
nable fellow  invited  the  Lnlians  to  come  over  the  river  and  drink  rum  with  him; 
this  being  a  part  of  his  plot  to  separate  them,  that  they  might  be  the  easier  de- 
stroyed. The  op|>ortunity  soon  offered ;  a  number  l)eing  collected  at  a  tavern  in 
the  white  settlement,  and  considerably  intoxicated,  were  fallen  upon,  and  all 
murdered,  excej)t  a  little  girl.  Among  the  murdered  was  a  brother  ot  Logan^ 
and  his  sister,  whose  delicate  sitimtion  greatly  aggravated  the  horrid  crime. 
The  remaining  Indians,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  on  hearing  the 
firing,  set  off  two  canoes  with  armed  warriors,  who,  as  they  apjiroache*!  the 
shore,  were  fired  upon  by  the  whites,  who  lay  concealed,  awaiting  their 
approach.  Nothing  prevented  their  taking  deadly  aim,  and  many  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  rest  were  obliged  to  retm-n.  This  afliiir  took 
place  May  24th,  1774.§     These  i^^ere  the  events  that  led  to  a  liorrid  Indian 

•  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  3.  i.  151. 

f  Mengire,  Maqiias,  Maqiia,  or  Iroquo.H  all  mean  tlie  same. 

X  '•  III  llie  month  of  April,  1774,  a  rumor  was  circulated,  that  the  Indians  had  stolen  sever*] 
hors;';s  from  some  land-johbers  on  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  Rivers  ;  no  evidences  of  the  fart 
having  been  aaduced,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  report  was  false."  Doddridge » 
Notes,  2<25-6. 

^  Facts  published  ia  JefftrtorHs  Notes. 
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war,  in  which  many  innocent  families  were  sacrificed  to  satisfy  the  ven- 
geance of  an  incensed  and  injured  people. 

A  calm  foiloweil  tliese  troubles,  but  it  was  only  such  as  goes  before  the 
Btorm,  and  lasted  only  while  the  tocsin  of  war  could  be  sounded  among  the 
distant  Indians.  On  the  12  July,  1774,  Logan,  at  the  heati  of  a  small  party 
of  oidy  eight  warriors,  struck  a  blow  on  some  inhabitants  upon  the  Muskin- 
gum, where  no  one  expected  it.  He  had  left  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio 
undisturbed,  which  every  one  supposed  would  be  the  first  attacked,  in  case 
of  war,  and  iience  the  reason  of  his  great  successes.  His  first  attack  was 
upon  three  wien  who  were  ])uHing  flax  in  a  field.  One  was  shot  down,  and 
the  two  others  taken.  These  were  marched  into  the  wilderness,  and,  as 
they  approached  the  Indian  town,  Logan  gave  the  scalp  halloo,  and  they 
were  met  by  the  inhabitants,  who  conducted  them  in.  Running  the  gantlet 
was  next  to  l»e  performed.  Logan  took  no  delight  in  tortures,  and  he  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  instructed  one  of  the  captives  how  to  proceed  to 
escape  the  severities  of  the  gantlet  This  same  captive,  whose  name  was 
Robinson,  was  afterwards  sentenced  to  be  burned;  but  Logan,  though  not 
able  to  rescue  him  by  his  eloquence,  with  his  own  hand  cut  the  cords  that 
boimd  him  to  the  stake,  and  caused  him  to  be  adopted  into  an  Indian  family. 
He  becgme  aftei-wards  Logan's  scribe,  and  wrote  tlie  letter  that  was  tied  to  a 
war  chih,  the  particulars  ot*  which  we  shall  relate  farther  onward. 

There  was  a  chief  among  the  Shawanese  more  renowned  as  a  warrior 
than  even  Logan  himself  at  this  time.  CORNSTOCK*  was  his  name,  and 
to  him  seems  to  have  fallen  the  chief  direction  of  the  war  that  was  now 
l»egun ;  the  causes  of  which  were  doubtless  owing  to  the  outrages  already 
detailed,  committed  by  Cresap  and  Grtalhmist,  but  there  can  be  but  little  if 
any  doubt,  that  the  several  tribes  engaged  in  it,  had  each  been  suflSciently 
injured  to  justify  their  participation  also.  The  histoi-y  of  the  murder  of 
Bald  Eagle  is  more  than  suflicient  to  account  for  the  part  acted  by  the  Dela- 
wares.  What  this  man  had  been  in  his  younger  days  is  imknewn  to  history, 
but  at  this  time  Ue  was  an  old  inoflfensive  Delaware  chief,  who  wandered 
Jiarmlessiy  ap  ^uld  down  among  the  whites,  visiting  those  most  frequently 
ivho  would  ejitertain  him  best.  Having  been  on  a  visit  to  the  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  Kanhawa,  he  was  met,  as  he  was  ascending  alone  upon  the  river 
in  his  canoe,  by  a  mai'i,  who,  it  is  said,  had  sufiered  much  from  the  Indians. 
It  was  in  the  evening,  and  whether  any  thing  happened  to  justify  violence  on 
the  part  of  either,  we  have  no  evidence,  but  certain  it  is,  the  white  man 
killed  the  chief,  and  scalped  him,  and,  to  give  his  abominable  crime  i)ub- 
licity,  set  the  dead  body  upright  in  the  canoe,  and  in  this  manner  caused  it 
to  drift  down  the  river,  where  it  was  beheld  by  many  as  it  passed  them. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  old  chief,  no  one  snsi)ected  he  was  dead,  but 
verj'  naturally  coiicluded  he  was  upon  one  of  his  ordinary  visits.  The  truth 
of  the  affair,  however,  soom  got  to  his  nation,  and  tliey  quickly  avowed  ven- 
geance for  the  outrage,  f 

The  Virginia  legislature  w^s  in  session  when  the  news  of  an  Indian  Avar 
was  received  at  the  seat  of  goverw.  nenL  Covemor  Dunmore  inunediately 
gave  orders  for  the  assembling  o.  "WOO  men;  one  half  of  whom  were  to 
march  for  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kanhawa  under  the  command  of  General 
Andrew  Leioi3,X  and  the  remainder,  umler  the  governor  in  i)erson,  was  to 
proceed  to  some  |)oint  on  the  Ohio,  above  the  former,  in  order  to  fell  upon 
the  Lidian  towns  between,  while  the  warriors  should  be  drawn  off  by  the 
approach  of  Lewis  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  was  then  to  proceed  down 
the  Ohio,  and  form  a  junction  with  General  Lewis  at  Point  Pleasant,  from 
whence  they  were  to  march  according  to  cii'cumstances. 

•  Generally  written  Cornstalk,  but  in  our  oldest  printed  account,  it  is  as  in  the  text.  There 
is  no  harm  in  changing  the  orthography  of  a  word,  when  we  use  il  for  a  proper  instead  of  a 
common  substantive. 

t  JU' Clung. 

t  His  rajtk  was  that  of  colonel,  but,  being  commander-in-chief  of  that  division,  was  properly 
called  general,  lo  distinguish  him  from  his  brother,  who  was  also  a  colonel,  and  as  having 
the  chief  conimuid. 
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On  tlie  11  September,  the  forces  lunler  General  hewis,  amounting  to 
1100  men,  commencevl  their  marcli  from  C<uii|>  Union  for  Point  Pleasant  on 
the  Great  Kaniiaway,  ilistant  J(JO  miles.  The  country  between  was  a  track- 
less wiklerness.  The  army  was  i)iloted  by  Captain  Matthew  Arbuckle,  by 
the  nearest  ])racticaltle  roiite.  The  baygage  was  all  transported  on  pack- 
horses,  and  their  march  took  up  V.)  ilays.* 

Having  arrived  there  upon  the  la.st  day  of'  the  month,  an  encampment  was 
conunenced  on  the  first  of  October.  Here  General  Leivis  waited  with 
anxiety  to  get  some  tidings  of  Dunmore,  for  eight  or  nine  clays.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  no  prospect  of  a  junction  a[)pearing,  news  was  brought  into 
camp  in  the  morning  of  the  10  October,  by  one  of  two  pei*sons  who  had 
escaped  tlie  rifles  of  a  great  body  of  Indians  about  two  miles  up  the  Ohio, 
that  an  attack  would  be  immediately  made.  These  two  men  were  upon  a 
deer  hunt,  and  came  upon  the  Indians  without  observing  them,  when  one 
was  shot  down,  and  the  other  escaped  to  the  camp  with  difficulty.  He  re- 
ported "  that  he  had  seen  a  body  of  the  enemy,  covering  four  acres  of  ground, 
as  closely  as  they  could  stand  by  the  side  of  each  other."  f 

Upon  this  intelligence.  General  Leivis,  "alter  having  delil)erately  lighted 
his  pipe,"  I  gave  onlers  to  his  brother,  Colonel  Charles  Leivis,  to  march  with 
his  own  regiment,  and  another  under  Colonel  I'VUliam  Fleming,  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy,  while  he  put  the  remainder  in  a  posture  to  support  them. 
These  marched  without  loss  of  time,  and  about  400  yards  from  camj)  met 
the  Indians  intent  upon  the  same  object.  Their  meeting  was  somewhere 
between  sun's  rising  and  sun  an  hour  high,§  and  the  fight  in  a  moment 
began.  The  Virginians,  like  their  opponents,  covered  themselves  with  urees 
or  whatever  else  oflere<l,  but  the  latter  were  more  than  a  match  for  them, 
and  put  them  to  flight  >vith  great  slaughter.  Colonel  Lewis  was  in  full  ujii- 
form,  and  being,  from  the  nature  of  his  duties,  exposed  at  every  point,  soon 
fell  mortally  wounded.||  Tliere  was  no  result  for  which  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  not  prepared ;  for  at  this  critical  moment  he  had  ordered  up 
Colonel  Field  with  his  regiment,  which,  coming  with  great  resolution  and 
firmness  into  action,  saved  the  two  retreating  regiments,  and  effectually 
checked  the  imjietuosity  of  the  Indians,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  obliged  to 
retreat  behind  a  rough  breastwork,  which  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
construct  from  logs  and  brush  for  the  occasion. 

The  point  of  land  on  which  the  battle  was  fought  was  narrow,  and  the 
In<lians'  breastwork  extended  from  river  to  river  :  their  plan  of  attack  was  the 
best  that  could  be  conceived  ;  for  in  the  event  of  victory  on  their  part,  not  a 
Virginian  could  have  escaped.  They  had  stationed  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  to  prevent  any  that  might  attempt  flight  by  swimming  from  the 
af)ex  of  the  triangle  made  by  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers. 

Never  was  grounil  maintained  with  more  obstinacy  ;  for  it  was  slowly,  and 
with  no  preci|)itancy,  that  the  Indians  retired  to  their  breastwork.  The  divis- 
ion under  Leivis  was  first  broken,  althoughi  that  under  Fleming  was  nearly 
at  the  same  moment  attacked.  Tliis  heroic  officer  first  received  two  balls 
through  his  lefl  wrist,  but  continued  to  exercise  his  connnand  with  the  great- 
est coolness  and  presence  of  mind.  His  voice  was  continually  heard,  "Don't 
lose  an  inch  of  ground.  Advance  outflank  the  enemy,  and  get  between 
them  and  the  river."  But  his  men  were  about  to  be  outflanked  by  the  body 
that  had  just  defeated  Lewis;  meanwhile  the  arrival  of  Colonel  I<\eld  turne«l 
tlie  fortune  of  the  day,  but  not  without  a  severe  loss ;  Colonel  Fleming  waa 
again  wounded,1F  by  a  shot  through  the  lungs;**  yet  he  would  not  retire, 
and  Colonel  Field  was  killed  as  he  was  leading  on  his  men. 

*  Doddridge,  Zm.  i   Withers,  \^.  ^M 'Clung,  321. 

§  At  sun-rise,  liurk,  iii  393.— Sun  an  hour  liiglv,  Royal  Amer.  Magazine  for  Narenwer,  1774. 
—A  liiile  after  sunrise,  Doddridge,  23L — The  sun  was  jusi  rising,  M'Clung,  3!i2. — Suniise, 
Withers,  127. 

II  He  walked  into  camp,  and  expired  in  his  own  tent.     Doddridge. 

U  Mr.  M'Clung  says  ne  was  killed,  but  we  cannot  find  any  authority  to  agree  with  him 
Mr.  Withfs  says  he  vias  "  an  active  governor  of  Virginia  during  the  revolutionary  war.' 
Chronicles,  130. 

••  Bfk,  \ii.3di. 
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The  whole  line  of  the  breastwork  now  became  as  a  blaze  of  fire,  which 
lasted  nearly  till  tlie  close  of  tiie  day.  Here  the  Indians  under  Logan,  Com- 
stodc,  Elenipsico,  Red-Eagle,  and  other  mighty  cliiefs  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Shawanese,  Delawaj-es,  Slingoes,  Wyandots  and  Cayugas,  amounting,  as  was 
supposed,  to  1500  warriors,  fought,  as  men  will  ever  do  for  their  country^ 
wrongs,  with  a  bravery  wiiich  could  only  be  equalled.  The  voice  of  the 
mighty  Comstock  was  oflen  heard  during  the  day,  above  the  din  of  strife, 
calling  on  his  men  in  these  words:  "lie  strong!  He  strong!"  And  when  by 
the  repeated  charges  of  the  whites,  some  of  his  warriors  began  to  waver,  he 
is  sjiid  to  have  sunk  his  tomaJiawk  into  tlie  head  of  one  who  was  cowardly 
endeavoring  to  desert. 

General  Lewis,  finding  at  length  that  everj'  charge  upon  the  lines  of  the 
Indiiuis  lessened  the  number  of  his  forces  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  rightly 
Judghig  that  if  the  Indians  were  not  routed  before  it  was  dark,  a  day  of 
more  doubt  might  follow,  lie  resolved  to  throw  a  body,  if  possible,  into  their 
rear.  As  the  good  (brtuue  of  the  Virginians  turned,  the  bank  of  the  river 
favored  this  project,  and  Ibrtliwitli  three  companies  were  detached  upon  the 
enterprise,  under  the  three  captains,  Isaac  Shtlby,  (afterwards  renowned  in 
the  revolution,  and  since  in  the  war  with  Canada,)  George  Malthewc,  *  and 
John  Steuarl,  These  companies  got  unobserved  to  their  place  of  destination 
upon  Crooked  Creek,  which  nms  into  the  Kaidiawa.f  From  the  high  weeds 
u|)on  the  banks  of  this  little  stream,  they  rushed  upon  the  luicks  of  the 
Indians  with  such  fury,  as  to  drive  them  from  their  works  with  j)recipitation. 
The  day  was  now  decided.  Tlie  Indians,  thus  beset  Irom  a  quarter  they  did 
not  exj)ect,  were  ready  to  conclude  that  a  reinforceirient  had  arrived.  It 
was  about  sunset  when  they  fied  across  the  Ohio,  and  immediately  took  up 
llieir  march  for  their  towns  on  the  Scioto. 

As  is  common,  in  reviewing  past  events,  we  find  much  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  many  of  the  tacts ;  the  loss  of  the  whites  in  this  battle 
is  very  variously  stated,  but  tliat  of  the  Indians  no  one  has  i)resumed  to  set 
down  but  by  inference.  The  moruuig  alter  the  battle,  Colonel  ChristianX 
marched  to  the  battle-groimd ;  where  his  men  found  and  scalped  §  21  of 
their  dead,  and  12  others  were  found  in  |)laces  w  here  they  were  j)laceil  for 
concealment ;  that  many  were  also  thrown  into  the  river  is  said  to  have  been 
at  the  time  known.  In  an  account  {mhlished  at  the  time,  it  is  set  down  that 
the  killed  of  the  Virginians  were  "Col.  Charles  Lewis,  Major  John  Field, 
Capt.  John  Murray,  Robert  Mc  Clenechan,  Sainvel  fi'ilson,  Javtes  Ward,  Lieut. 
Hugh  Mien,  Ensigns,  Candiff,  Baker,  and  44  privates ; "  making  the  whole 
nund)er  of  the  killed  55.  "  Wounded,  Captain  IV.  Fleming,  since  dead, 
Y.  Dickinson,  Thomas  Blueford,  John  Stidman,  Lieuts.  Goodman,  Robeson, 
Laud,  Vannes,  and  79  Privates  ; "  making  in  all  87  wotmded.  We  are  aware 
that  neither  the  names  or  numbers  agree  with  accounts  since  published,  but 
we  have  taken  the  above  from  llie  Royal  American  Magazine,  which  was 
published  the  following  month  at  Boston,  into  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
copied  from  a  Philadel|)hia  print,|| 

There  was  a  kind  of  stratagem  used  by  the  whites  in  this' battle  which 
rcmii<ds  us  of  tliat  practised  at  the  Pawtucket  fight,  related  in  Book  III.  of 
a  a  history.  The  soldiers  in  Colonel  Fleming's  regiment  would  conceal 
themselves  behind  a  tree  or  some  other  shelter,  and  then  hold  out  their  hats 
from  behind,  which  the  Indians  seeing,  would  mistake  as  covering  the  heads 


*  Probahly  the  same  who  was  a  colonel  in   the  Vimnia  line  during  the  revolution,  and 
once  a  prisoner.    See  Coutin.  Buck,  107,  358,  also  Witliers,  130. 

t    Witliers,  1»7. 

j  lie  was  nofpresent  at  the  fight,  but  arrived  with  a  reinforcement,  which  he  had  raised 
from  Holslon,  immediately  after  it  was  over.  It  was  this  force,  il  is  supposed,  that  the 
Indians  expected  were  surrounding  them  in  the  rear.  They  were  said  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted Willi  all  circumstances  coiuiected  with  (he  operations  of  llie  Virginians. 
f  Royal  Amer.  Mao^azine  for  November,  1774. 
Dr.  Doildritlire,  231,  sets  down  the  killed  at  75,  and  the  wounded  at  140  and  he  is, 
doubtless,  Mr.  \vithers's  authority,  who  says  the  same.  His  list  of  killed  and  woiuided  art 
■Iso  verbatim  from  Doddridge.  liurk,  who  wrote  twenty  years  before  either,  agrees  wiik 
the  Royal  American  AlagMiu  very  nearly. 
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of  tht;ir  enemies,  and  shoot  at  them.  The  hat  being  at  once  dropped,  the 
Indian  would  run  out  from  liis  covert  to  scalp  his  victim,  and  thus  met  a 
sure  death  from  the  tomaliuwk  of  his  adversary. 

The  chief  of  the  men  raised  for  this  service,  were,  as  Burk  expresses  him- 
self, "prime  riflemen,"  and  the  "  niost  expert  woodsmen  in  Virginia."  They 
were  principally  from  the  counties  of  AugustJi,  Hotetourt,  IJedl'ord  and  Fin- 
castle,  and  fi-om  tiie  ejiraged  settlers  who  had  fled  from  their  frontier  settle- 
Mients  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  injured  Imlians.  For  reasons  whir**^^ 
were  not  perfectly  understood  at  that  time.  Lord  Dunmore  divided  the  army 
into  two  parts,  as  already  stated,  I'he  j)art  which  Duntnore  soon  alter  icx)k 
in  the  revolutionary  events,  discovered  the  real  cause  of  his  preposterous  pro- 
ceedings. His  pretence  of  falling  u])on  the  backs  of  the  Indians,  and  coop- 
erating with  General  Leicis,  was  soon  detected  as  such  ;  I'or  it  needed  only 
to  he  known  that  he  was  moving  no  less  than  75  miles  from  him,  and  that, 
therefore,  no  cooperation  could  be  had.  The  im])utalion,  however,  of  the 
historian  Burk,*  "that  the  divi.sion  under  Leiins  was  devoted  to  destniction, 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  spirits  of  the  Virginians,"  to  render  his  own 
influence  and  reputation  brighter  and  more  efficient,  is  unnatural,  and  with- 
out facts  to  warrant  it.  To  our  mind  a  worse  policy  to  raise  himself  could 
not  have  been  devised.  There  are  two  other,  far  more  reasonable  conclu- 
sions, which  might  have  been  offered:  The  governor,  seeing  the  justness 
of  the  Indians'  cause,  tnight  have  adoj)ted  the  plan  which  was  followed,  to 
bring  them  to  a  peace  with  the  least  ])ossible  destniction  of  them.  This 
would  have  been  the  course  of  a  humane  philosophy ;  or  he  might  have 
exercised  his  abilities  to  gain  them  to  the  British  interest,  in  case  of  a  nuj)- 
ture  between  them  and  the  colonies,  which  the  heads  of  government  must 
clearly  have  by  this  time  foreseen  would  pretty  soon  follow.  Another  ex- 
traordinary man(Euvi*e  of  Governor  Dunmore  betrayed  either  a  great  want 
of  experience,  generalship,  or  a  far  more  reprehensible  charge  ;  for  he  had, 
before  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant^ent  an  ex])ress  f  to  Colonel  Lends,  with 
orders  that  he  should  join  him  near  the  Shawanee  towns,  with  all  ])ossible 
despatch.  These  instructions  were  looked  u])on  as  singularly  unaccountable, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  considered  a  thing  almost  impossible  to  be  accomplished, 
had  there  not  been  an  enemy  to  fear ;  for  the  distance  was  near  80  miles, 
and  the  route  was  through  a  country  extremely  difficult  to  be  traversed,  and, 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Burk,  "  swarming  with  Indians."};  The  express  did 
not  arrive  at  Point  Pleasant  until  the  evening  after  the  battle ;  §  but  that  it 
had  been  fought  was  unknown  to  the  governor,  and  could  in  no  wise  excuse 
his  sending  such  orders,  although  the  power  of  the  Indians  was  now  broken. 

The  day  after  the  battle.  General  Lewis  caused  his  dead  to  be  buried,  and 
entrenchments  to  be  thrown  up  about  liis  cam[)  for  the  protection  of  his 
sick  and  wounded ;  and  the  day  following,  he  took  up  his  line  of  march,  in 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  Governor  Dunmore.  This  march  was  attended 
with  great  privations  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  Meanwhile 
Governor  Dunmore  descended  with  his  forces  down  the  river,  from  Fort  Pitt 
to  Wheeling,  where  he  halted  for  a  few  days.  He  then  proceeded  do\vn  to 
the  mouth  of  Hockhocking,  thence  over  land  to  within  8  miles  of  the  Shaw- 
anee town  Chilicothe,  on  the  Scioto.  Here  he  made  preparations  for  treat- 
ing with  the  Indians.  Before  reaching  this  place  he  had  received  several 
messages  from  the  Indians  with  offers  of  peace,  and  having  now  determined 
to  comply,  he  sent  an  express  to  General  Lewis  with  an  order  that  he  should 
immediately  retreat.  This  was  entirely  disregarded  by  the  general,  and  1  e 
continued  his  march  until  his  lordship  in  person  visited  the  general  in  liis 
camp,  and  gave  the  order  to  the  troops  himself.    Leavis's  troops  complied 


*  Hist.  Virginia,  iii.  .396. 

t  The  famous  pioneer,  Simon  Kenton,  alias  Butler,  was  the  person  sent  by  Dunmore  at 
this  lime. 

X  Hist.  Virginia,  iii.  395. 

^  Tliis  is  not  agreeable  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  who  says  their  arrival  was  be» 
'ore  the  battle,  and  Mr.  Witlurs  follows  him  :  but  1  follow  Mr.  Burk,  who  doubtless  had  tlM 
best  means  of  giving  the  truth.    Marshall  [Ky.  i.  40]  agrees  with  the  former. 
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with  great  reluctance,  for  they  had  determined  on  a  general  destruction  of 
the  Indiuiis. 

A  treaty  was  now  conitnenced,  and  conducted  on  tlie  part  of  the  whites 
witli  great  distrust,  never  a«hiiittiiig  hut  a  siiiail  number  of  Indians  within 
tiieir  encain|iineut  at  a  time.  The  business  was  conunenced  by  Cornslock 
in  a  s|>eech  of  great  length,  in  tiie  course  of  which  he  did  not  fail  to  ciiarge 
upon  the  whites  tlie  whole  cause  of  the  war;  and  mainly  in  consequence 
of  the  murder  of  LogavUs  family.  A  treaty,  however,  was  the  result  of  this 
conference ;  and  this  coulerence  was  the  result  of  the  fai--famed  8|)eeclj  of 
LOGAN,  the  Mingo  chief;  since  known  in  every  hemisphere.  It  was  not 
delivered  in  the  camp  of  Lord  Duninore,  (or,  although  desiring  |>eace,  Los^an 
would  not  meet  the  whites  iu  council,  but  remaisied  in  his  cabin  in  sullen 
silence,  until  a  messenger  was  sent'  to  him  to  know  whether  he  would 
accede  to  the  pi-oposjils  it  contained.  AVhat  the  distance  was  from  the 
treaty-ground  to  Logan^s  cabin,  we  are  not  told  ;  but  of  such  imi)ortance  was 
his  name  considered,  thjit  he  was  waited  on  by  a  messenger*  from  Lord 
DunmorCy  who  requested  his  assent  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  Logan  had 
too  much  at  heart  the  wrongs  lately  done  him  to  accede  without  giving  the 
niessenger  to  understand  fully  the  grounds  ujmn  which  he  acceded ;  he 
therefore  invited  him  into  an  adjacent  Avood,  where  they  sat  down  together. 
Here  he  related  the  events  of  butchery  which  had  deprived  him  of  all 
his  coimections;  and  here  he  pi-onounced  that  memorable  speech,  which 
follows : 

"  /  appeal  to  any  white  to  say,  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he 
save  him  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  caitie  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not. 

"  During  the  course  of  the  la^t  long  bloody  icar^  Logim  remained  idle  in  his  cabin, 
an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  counirymen 
pointed  as  thty  passed^  and  said,  '  Logiui  is  the  friend  of  white  men? 

"  1  had  even  thovght  to  have  lived  toith  you,  bid  for  the  injuries  of  one  man. 
Col.  Cresap  the  last  spring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  rela- 
tions of  Logan ;  not  even  sparing  my  tcomen  and  children. 

"  TViere  rims  iwt  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veitis  of  any  living  creature.  Tliis 
called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it.  I  have  killed  many.  I  have  fully 
glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do 
not  harbor  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear,  hogan  never  felt  fear.  He  will 
not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.     IVho  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ? — jYol 


When  Mr.  Jefferson  published  his  "  Notes  on  Virginia,"  the  facts  thercm 
stated  implicating  Cresap  as  the  murderer  of  Logan's  tarnily,  were  by  Cresap^s 
friends  called  in  question.  Mr.  Jefferson  at  first  merely  stated  the  fiicts  as  pre- 
linfmary  to,  and  the  cause  of,  the  "Speech  of  Jjogan,"  which  he  considered 
as  generally  known  in  Virginia;  but  the  acrimony  discovei-cil  by  his  enemies 
in  their  endeavors  to  gainsay  his  statement,  led  to  an  investigation  of  the 
whole  transjiction,  and  a  publication  of  the  result  was  the  iimnediate  conse- 
quence, in  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Notes  on  Virginitu" 

There  are  perhaps  still  some  who  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  Logan^s 
S])eecli  and  indeed  we  must  allow,  that  there  are  some  circumstances  laid 
l>efore  us  in  Dr.  Barton's  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  the  year  180s ; 
which  look  in*econcilable.  Without  impeaching  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
chanicter  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  such  facts  Jire  there  compared,  and  disagreements 
pointed  out,  as  chanced  to  come  in  the  way  of  the  writer.  It  ap|>eai-s  from 
the  French  traveller  Robin,  that,  in  the  time  of  our  revolution,  a  gentleman  of 
Williamsburg  gave  him  an  Indian  speech,  which  l)eai-s  great  rescmblan(;e  to 
the  one  said  to  be  by  Logan  ;  but  differing  very  essentially  in  date,  and  the 
I>er&on  implicated  in  murdering  the  family  of  Logan.  The  work  of  Robin  ).4 
eiitided  "  New  Travels  in  America,"  and  we  have  only  an  English  translutioji 


•  Mr.  John  Gibson,  tlien  an  officer  in  Dunniore's  army,  and  afterwards  a  man  of  consider 
ftble  distinction 
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of  k.*  It  is  tliorefore  possible  that  some  mistakes  miiy  have  crept  into  it,  or 
that  Robin  liiiiiself  might  have  misunderstood  the  date,  and  even  utiier  pa<°t8 
of  the  afiiiir;  however,  the  |)robabiiity  is  rather  strong  that  eiliier  tlie  speech 
of  Logan  ha<l  l)een  pervertetl  for  tlie  pnr|)ose  of  clearing  Crtsap's  ciiaracter 
of  the  Ibul  blot  which  entirely  covered  it,  by  wilfully  charging  it  upon  ant>ilier, 
or  that  some  old  speech  of  his  upon  another  occasion,  had  been  remodeled  to 
suit  the  pur|K)se  fur  which  it  was  used.  Upon  these  questions  we  must  leave 
the  reader  to  decide.  Robin  has  the  name  of  the  chief,  Loiudu  Souje 
Frenchmen  may  write  it  thus,  but  I  have  beibre  me  those  that  «lo  not,t  and 
more  probably  some  English  pronounced  it  so,  and  so  Robin  heard  it  The 
way  he  introduces  the  sfieech,  if  the  introilnction  be  Itict,  Ibrever  destroys 
the  genuineness  of  the  speech  of  Logan  of  1774.     It  is  thus: 

"  Speech  of  the  savage  Lonan,  in  a  General  Assembly,  as  it  was  sent  to 
the  GoVr.  of  Virginia,!  anno  1754." 

Now  it  is  certain,  if  the  sjietch  which  we  will  give  below  ivas  delivered  in 
the  Jissembly  of  Virginia,  in  the  year  1754,  it  cotdd  not  have  been  truly  deliv- 
ered, as  we  have  given  it,  to  Lord  Dunmore  in  1774.  That  the  reader  may 
judge  for  himself)  that  of  1754  follows. 

"LoNAN  will  no  longer  oppose  making  the  proposed  jieace  with  the  white 
men.  You  are  sensible  he  never  knew  what  fear  is — that  he  never  turned 
his  back  in  the  day  of  battle — No  one  has  more  love  for  the  white  men  than 
1  have.  The  war  we  have  had  with  them  has  been  long  and  bloody  on  both 
sides.  Rivers  of  blood  have  ran  on  all  parts,  and  yet  no  good  has  resulted 
therefrom  to  any.  I  once  more  repeat  it — let  us  l>e  at  peace  with  these  meiu 
I  will  forget  our  injuries,  the  interest  of  my  country  demands  it.  1  will  li^rgel 
— but  difficult  indeed  is  the  task!  Yes,  1  will  forget — that  Major  Rogers^) 
cruelly  and  iidjumanly  nnirdered,  in  their  canoes,  my  wife,  my  children,  my 
father,  my  mother,  anrl  all  my  kindred. — This  roused  me  to  deeds  of  ven- 
geance! I  was  cniel  in  despite  of  myself.  1  will  die  content  if  my  country 
IS  once  more  at  peace;  but  when  LoTian  shall  be  no  more,  who,  alas,  will 
drop  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  Lonan ! " 

With  a  few  incidents,  and  reflections,  we  will  close  our  account  of  events 
connected  with  the  history  of  Crf.sap's  War.  * 

On  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  Corvstock  proposed  to 
his  warriors  to  make  peace  with  General  Letois,  and  tivoid  a  battle,  but  his 
advice  was  not  accepted  by  the  council.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "since  you  have 
resolved  to  figlit,  you  shall  fight,  although  it  is  likely  we  shall  have  hard 
work  to-morrow ;  but  if  any  man  shall  flinch  or  run  from  the  battle,  I  will 
kill  him  with  my  own  hand."  And  it  is  said  he  made  his  word  good  by  f)ut- 
ting  one  to  death  who  discovered  cowardice  during  the  fight,  as  has  been 
mentioned. 

After  the  Indians  had  retreated,  Comstock  called  a  council  at  the  Chilicothe 
town,  to  consult  on  what  was  to  be  done.  Here  he  reflected  u|)on  the  rashness 
that  had  been  exercised  hi  fighting  the  whites  at  Point  Pleasant;  and  asked, 
"  fVhtU  shall  we  do  now  !  tJie  Long-Knives  are  coming  upon  us  by  two  roides. 
Shall  we  turn  oid  and  fight  them'?  " — No  answer  was  made.  He  then  inquired, 
"  Shall  we  kill  all  our  squaws  and  children,  and  then  figld  untU  we  sliall  all  be 
killed  ourselves'}'''' — As  before,  all  were  silent.  In  the  midst  of  the  council- 
house  a  war-post  had  been  erected ;  with  his  tomahawk  in  his  hand,  Comstork 
turned  towards  it,  and  sticking  it  into  the  |)ost,  he  said,  "Since  you  are  not 
inclined  to  fight,  I  will  go  and  make  peace;"  and  he  forthwith  repaired  to 
Dunmore' s  ca  m  p.  || 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  met  with  the  French  edition  ;  and,  from  its  imprint, 
I  presume  both  ediiioiis  were  published  under  the  supervision  of  the  author.  "  A  I'liUadet- 
jjftie  fit  S!  tronre  a  Paris,  M&i." 

t  See  Reclieiches  sur  les  Etats-Unis/iv.  153 — 5.  Tiie  authors  of  this  well-written  work 
should  not  have  williheld  tiieir  names,     it  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  8vo.,  1788. 

^  "  II  Net "  is  found  in  the  French  copy,  and  tliis  marginal  note  to  it;  "  ce  mot  signifit 
Mpparemmenl  le  iiiois  Lunaire  on  Solaire." 

$  In  the  French  copy  no  person  is  mentioned.  After  Major,  a  blank  is  left.  In  olhei 
respects  the  speech  is  tolerably  correctly  translated. 

II  Doddridge's  Notes,  tSJ — 10. 
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We  have  been  more  miriTiteand  particular  in  these  events,  in  wliich  Logat, 
aiid  ConwfocA^^  were  engaged,  than  in  many  others;  but  1  trust  the  reader  of 
this  history  will  not  be  displeased  with  such  minuteness  ujion  so  important  an 
event ;  especially  as  no  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted  does  the  subject 
justice,  it  was  truly  a  great  event,  both  in  respect  to  the  jjarties  engaged, 
and  the  consequences  necessarily  growing  out  of  it,  and  it  has  been  passed 
over  too  slightly  by  historians. 

In  respect  to  the  speech  of  Logan,  it  would  be  highly  gratifying  if  a  fe^v 
matters  connected  with  it  could  be  settled ;  but  whether  they  ever  will,  time 
only  can  determine.  From  the  statement  of  Dr.  Barton,  *  before  cited,,  we 
are  led  to  expect  that  lie  had  other  documents  than  those  he  at  that  time 
ptd)lislied,  going  to  siiow  that  Cresap  was  not  the  murderer  of  Zrog-an's  family, 
but  he  never  ptd»lished  them,  as  1  can  learn,  and  he  has  left  us  to  conjecture 
upon  such  as  we  have.  Another  author,  f  uf)on  the  authority  of  an  officer 
who  was  at  the  time  with  Lord  Dunmore,  states  that  he  heard  nothing  of 
Logan^s  charging  Cresap  with  the  murder  of  his  kindre<l  during  the  whole 
camj)aign,  nor  until  a  long  titne  after.  That  it  was  not  publicly  talked  of 
among  the  officers  is  in  no  wise  strange,  as  Cresap  himself  was  one  of  them ; 
therefore,  that  this  is  evidence  that  no  such  charge  was  made  by  liOgan,  we 
think  unworthy  consideration. 

Among  other  proofs,  that  the  chief  guilt  lay  upon  the  head  of  Cresap  of 
I)ringing  ai)out  a  bloody  war,  since  well  known  by  his  name,  Judge  Innes  of 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  wrote  to  Mr.  Jejfersnn,  2  Alarch,  171)9,  that  he  was,  lie 
thought,  able  to  give  him  more  particulars  of  that  afiair  than,  i)erhaps,  any 
other  i)erson  ;  that,  in  1774,  while  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Preston,  in  Fin- 
castle  county,  Va.,  there  arrived  an  express,  calling  upon  him  to  order  out 
the  militia,  "for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  residing  low  down  on  the 
north  fork  of  liolston  River.  The  express  brought  with  him  a  war  club, 
and  a  note  tied  to  it,  which  was  left  at  the  house  of  one  Robertson,  whose 
family  were  cut  off  l)y  the  Indians,  and  gave  rise  for  the  application  to 
Colonel  Prestun."  Here  follows  the  letter  or  note,  of  which  Mr.  Jnves  then 
made  a  copy,  in  his  memorandum-book: — 

"  Captain  Cresap,  JVhat  did  you  kiU  my  people  on  Yellow  Creek  for  ?  The 
white  people  kilted  my  kin  at  Conestoga,\  a  great  while  ago ;  and  I  thought  noth- 
ins^  oj  that.  Bui  you  killed  my  kin  again,  on  Yellow  Creek,  and  took  my  cousin 
vnsoner.  Then  I  thought  I  must  kiU  too ;  and  I  have  been  three  times  to  war 
since  ;  but  the  Indians  are  not  angry ;  only  myself." 

It  was  signed,  "  Captain  John  Logan." 

Not  long  after  these  times  of  calamities,  which  we  have  recorded  in  the 
life  of  Logan,  he  was  cruelly  murdered,  as  he  was  on  his  way  home  from 
Detroit.  For  a  time  ))revious  to  his  death,  ^le  gave  himself  up  to  intoxica- 
tion, which  in  a  short  time  nearly  obliterated  all  marks  of  the  great  man  ! 

The  fate  of  Comstock  is  equally  deplorable,  although  in  the  contemplation 
of  which,  his  charjicter  does  not  sufter,  as  does  that  of  Logan.  He  was 
cruellv  murdered  by  some  white  soldiers,  while  a  hostage  among  them. 
An«l  tliere  is  as  much,  nay,  far  more,  to  carry  down  his  remembrance  to  pos- 
te-ity,  as  that  of  the  tragical  death  of  Archimedes.  He  was  not  murdered 
while  actually  dniwing  geometrical  figures. upon  the  ground,  but,  while  he 
was  explaining  the  geography  of  his  comitry  by  drawings  upon  the  floor,  an 
alarm  was  given,  wiiich,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  eventuated  in  bis  death. 
We  will  now  go  into  an  explanation  of  the  cause  and  manner  of  the  murder 
of  Comstock.  It  is  well  known  that  the  war  of  tike  revolution  had  involved 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  Indians  in  di-eadful  calamities.  In  consequence  of 
murders  committed  by  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  several  com- 
panies marched  to  Point  Pleasant,  where  there  had  been  a  fort  since  the 
battle  there  in  1774.  Most  of  the  tribes  of  the  north-west,  except  the  Shaw- 
anees,  were  determined  to  fight  against  the  Americans.     Comstock  wished 

*  3fe(i.  and  Phys.  Jour,  part  ii.  p.  I(i2.  t   Withrrs.  Chrouicl  is,  136. 

J  Alluding,  I  suppose,  to  the  massaiTC  of  the  Conestoga  Incliems  in  1763. 
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to  preserve  peace,  and  therefore,  as  the  only  means  m  his  power,  as  he  ha<I' 
used  his  powerful  eloquence  in  vain,  resolved  to  lay  the  state  of  atfairs  he- 
fore  the  Americans,  that  they  might  avert  the  threatened  storm.  In  the 
spring  of  1777,  he  came  to  the  fort  at  Point  Pleasjint,  upon  this  liiendly  mis- 
sion, in  com|»any  with  another  chicfj  called  Red-hawL  After  explaining  the 
situation  of  things  with  regard  to  the  confederate  trihes,  he  said,  in  n;gard 
to  Ijs  own,  the  Sliawanese,  "  The  ciLirent  sets  [witli  the  In«lians]  so  strona 
a^a'nst  the  Jlmericans,  in  consequence  of  the  agencij  of  the  Bntish,  that  thei/  [the 
Sliawanese]  loili  float  with  il,  I  fear,  in  spile  of  all  my  exertiuns."  Upon  this 
ijitelligence,  the  cotrunander  of  the  garrison  thought  })ro|)er  to  detain  him 
and  Red'hawk  as  hostages  to  ])revent  the  meditated  calamities.  When  Cap- 
tain Arbuckle,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  had  notified  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Virginia  of  the  situation  of  art'airs,  Jind  what  he  had  <lone,  forces 
marched  into  that  coimtry.  A  part  of  them  having  arrived,  waited  for  othera 
to  join  them  under  CJeneral  Hand,  on  whom  these  depended  for  provisions. 

Meanwhile  the  othcers  held  frequent  conversations  with  Comstock,  who 
took  pleasm-e  in  giving  them  minute  descriptions  of  his  country,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  portion  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  One  day,  as  he  was 
delineating  a  map  of  it  upon  the  floor,  for  the  gratification  of  those  present,  a 
call  was  heard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio,  which  he  at  once  recognized 
as  the  voice  of  his  son,  Ellinipsico,  who  had  fought  at  his  side  in  the  famous 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  in  1774,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  At  the  request 
of  his  iixlher,  Ellinipsico  came  to  the  fort,  where  they  had  an  affectionate 
meeting.  This  son  had  become  uneasy  at  Ins  father's  long  absence,  and  had 
at  length  sought  him  out  in  his  exile  here ;  prompted  by  those  feelings  which 
B<»  much  adorn  human  nature.  The  next  day,  two  men  crossed  the  Kan- 
hawa,  upon  a  hunting  expedition.  As  they  were  returning  to  their  boat  after 
their  hunt,  and  near  the  side  of  the  river,  they  were  fired  u])on  by  some  In- 
diiuis,  and  one  of  the  two,  named  Gilmore,  was  killed,  but  the  other  escaj»ed 
A  |)arty  of  Captain  HalPs  men  went  over  ami  brought  in  the  body  of  Gilmor-. 
^vllereupon  a  cry  was  raised,  "  Lit  us  go  and  kill  the  Indians  in  the  fortJ'^  Aj 
infuriated  gang,  with  Captain  Hill  at  their  head,  set  out  with  tirs  nefariotv, 
resolution,  and,  against  every  ren.onstl-ance,  proceeded  to  comii'it  the  dee»*i 
of  Jblood.  With  their  guns  cocked,  they  swore  death  to  any  who  shoidd  op^ 
jiose  them.  In  the  mean  time,  some  ran  to  ai)pri/e  the  devoted  chiefs  of 
their  danger.  As  the  murderers  a])proached,  Ellinipsico  discovered  agita- 
tion, which  when  Comstock  saw,  he  said,  ^^My  son,  the  Great  Spirit  has  seer., 
ft  that  we  sJtould  die  together,  and  has  sent  you  to  that  end.  It  is  his  toill,  and' 
let  us  subjuit."  The  nuirderers  had  now  arrived,  and  the  old  chief  turne<l' 
around  and  met  them.  They  shot  him  through  with  seven  bullets.  He  fell, 
and  died  without  a  struggle! 

Ellinipsico,  though  having  at  first  appeared  disturbed,  met  his  death  with 
great  composure.  He  was  shot  upon  the  seat  on  which  he  was  sitting  when 
his  fate  was  first  disclosed  to  him. 

Red-hawk  was  a  young  Delaware  chief,  and,  like  Ellinipsico,  had  fought 
under  Comstock.  He  died  with  less  fortitude :  having  tried  to  secrete  himself^ 
he  was  soon  discovered  and  slain.  Another  Indian,  whose  name  is  not 
mentioned,  was  mangled  and  murdered  in  the  most  barbarous  manner. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  this  was  all  that  was  effected  by  the  expedition, 
and  the  forces  soon  after  returned  home. 

Few,  if  any,  chiefs  in  history  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  higher  commenda 
tion  than  Comstock.  Mr.  fVithers,  a  writer  on  Indian  affairs,*  speaks  as  follows 
of  him: 

"Thus  perished  the  mighty  Cornstalk,  sachem  of  the  Shawanees,  and  king 
of  the  northern  confederacy,  in  1774, — a  chief  remarkable  for  many  great  and 
good  qualities.  He  was  disposed  to  be  at  all  times  the  friend  of  white  men, 
as  he  ever  was  the  advocate  of  honorable  peace.  IJut  when  his  country's 
wrongs  'called  aloud  for  battle,' he  became  the  thunderbolt  of  war,  and  made 
her  opjjressors  feel  the  weight  of  his  uplifted  arm."  "  His  noble  bearing — 
Ills  generous  and  disiutorested  attachment  to  the  colonies,  when  the  thur  ' 

•  la  his  "  Chro:iiclet,''  a  work,  it  is  our  dulv  to  remark,  w  tten  with  candor 
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of  British  cainion  was  reverberating  tliroiigli  tlie  laiid — liis  anxiety  to  ])reserve 
the  frontier  of  Virginia  from  <Iesohiiion  and  dealii,  (tlie  otycct  ol"  his  vit^it  to 
Point  Pleasjint.)  ail  consjiired  to  win  for  liini  tiie  esteem  and  respect  of  otii- 
ers;  while  tlie  nntimely  and  )>ertidioiis  manner  of  his  death,  caused  a  deep 
mid  lasting  regret  to  pei^vade  the  boeoms  even  of  tliDse  who  were  enemies  to 
his  nation;  and  excited  the  just  indignation  of  all  towards  his  inhumcui  aiid 
bai'barons  murderers." 

Colonel  fi'ilson,  present  at  the  inter\'iew  between  the  chiefs  and  Governor 
Dunmore  in  1774,  tiius  s])eaks  of  Conistock: — "When  he  arose,  he  was  in  no 
wise  confused  or  daunted,  but  spoke  in  a  distinct  and  audible  voice,  without 
stammering  or  repetition,  and  with  peculiar  emphjisis.  His  looks,  while  ad- 
dregsing  Dunmore,  were  truly  grand  and  majestic  ;  yet  graceful  and  attractive. 
1  have  heard  the  first  orators  in  Virginia, — Patrick  Htnry  and  Richard  Henry 
Lee, — but  never  have  I  heard  one  whose  powers  of  delivery  surpassed  those 
of  Cornstalk." 

Ten  yeai"s  after  the  bloody  affair  above  related,  an  able  writer*  upon  those 
limes  says,  "The  blood  of  the  great  Cornstock  and  of  bis  gallant  son  Mas 
niingled  with  the  dust,  but  their  memory  is  not  lost  in  oblivion."  But  how 
lew  at  this  day  know  of  his  fate,  or  even  that  such  a  chief  ever  existed!  and, 
at  tlie  same  time,  the  same  persons  would  be  indignant,  were  we  to  suppose 
them  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  the  monster  Pizarro. 

We  hear  of  one  son  who  survived  Comstock,  who  was  conspicuous  in  some 
early  events  of  the  revojution.  He  was  a  chief,  and  known  among  the  whites 
by  the  name  of  the  Wolf.  He  was  a  hostage,  with  three  others,  at  Williams- 
burgh,  when  Governor  Dunmore  fled  on  board  a  man-of-war  to  est;ape  the 
fury  of  the  revolutionists.  After  the  governor  had  got  offj  he  sent  for  the 
Indians  to  come  to  him,  which  they  did.  He  then  ex])lained  to  them  the 
reason  of  his  flight,  and  directed  them  to  fly  also,  or  tliey  would  surely  be 
munlered  the  next  day.  They  fled  into  the  Avoods,  and  owing  to  the  diukness 
of  the  night,  lost  one  of  their  compaiiiuiis,  and  the  Wolf  and  another  soon 
after  returned  to  Willianisburgh,  and  were  well  received  by  the  iidiabitants. 
The  object  of  the  governor  was  very  obvious. 

As  great  a  warrior,  perhaps,  as  any  who  have  lived  among  the  nations  of  the 
west,  we  shall  in  the  next  place  proceed  to  give  an  accoimt  of     This  was 

I'ONTIAK,  a  chief  of  the  Ottoway  nation,  whose  fame,  in  his  time,  was  not 
alone  confinetl  to  his  own  continent ;  but  the  gazettes  of  Europe  spread  it  also. 

One  who  knew  this  chief,  and  the  tribes  over  whom  he  had  sway,  thus 
^>eaks  of  them  in  17G5: — "The  Indians  on  the  lakes  are  generally  at  peace 
with  one  another,  having  a  wide  extended  and  fruitful  country  in  their 
possession.  They  are  formeil  into  a  sort  of  empire,  and  the  emperor  is 
elected  from  the  eldest  tribe,  which  is  the  Ottiiwawas,  some  of  whom  inhabit 
near  our  fort  at  Detroit,  but  are  mostly  further  westward,  towards  tlie  Missis- 
sippi. Ponteack  is  their  present  king  or  emperor,  who  has  certainly  the  largest 
empire  and  greatest  authority  of  any  Indian  chief  that  has  appeared  on  the 
continent  since  our  acquaintance  with  it.  He  puts  on  an  air  of  majesty  and 
princely  grantleur,  and  is  greatly  honored  and  revered  by  his  sul)jects."  t 

In  17(J0,  Mcijor  Rogers  marched  into  his  country,  in  fulfilling  his  orders  of 
displacing  the  French,  after  the  fall  of  Quebec.}:  Apprized  of  his  approacli, 
Pontiak  sent  ambasssidore  to  infonn  hirn  that  their  chief  was  not  far  oft',  aiul 
desired  him  to  halt  until  he  could  see  him  "  with  his  own  eyes,"  and  to  in- 
form him  that  he  was  tiie  king  and  lord  of  the  countr}\ 

Pontiak  soon  met  the  English  officer,  anil  demanded  his  business  into  his 
country,  and  how  it  came  about  that  he  dared  enter  it  without  his  pcrmisslun 
When  the  colonel  told  him  he  had  no  design  against  the  Indians,  and  «  nli 
wished  to  remove  the  French,  their  common  enemy,  and  caiue  of  all  tiieL 
trouble,  delivering  him  at  the  sjune  time  several  belts  of  wam|)um,  Pontiak 
replied,  "I  stand  in  the  path  you  travel  in,  until  to-moirow  morning,"  and 
gave  him  a  belt.  This  communication  was  undei"stood,  and  "was  as  mucb 
as  to  say,"  says  the  actor,  "I  must  not  march  further  witliout  his  leave.* 

*  In  Carer/ s  Museum,  iv.  140.  f  Rogers's  Account  of  North  Anienca.  240 

4  (iiiebds  is  ail  Algonquin  word,  signifying  a  Strait.     Charln-oix. 
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The  colonel  continues :  "  When  he  departed  for  the  night,  he  inqun-ed  whether 
1  wanted  any  thing  that  his  country  afforde<l,  and  [if  1  did]  he  would  send 
liis  warriors  to  letch  it.  I  a.ssure<l  him  that  any  iirovisions  they  brought 
kIjouIiI  be  paid  for;  and  the  next  day  we  were  supphed  by  them  with  several 
bags  of  parched  corn,  and  some  otiier  necessaries.  At  our  w-cond  meeting, 
he  gave  me  the  pi|»e  of  peace,  aiul  both  of  us  by  turns  smoke«i  witli  it;  and 
lie  assured  me  he  ha<l  made  peace  with  me  and  my  detachment ;  that  1  might 
}«iss  tlu-ough  his  coimtry  unmolested,  and  relieve  tiie  French  garrison ;  mui 
that  he  would  protect  me  an<l  my  party  from  any  insults  that  might  be  ofiered 
or  inten<led  by  the  Indians;  and,  iis  an  earnest  of  ids  friendship,  he  sent  100 
warriors  to  protect  and  assist  us  in  driving  100  fat  cattle,  which  we  Jiad 
brought  for  the  use  of  the  detachment  from  Pittsburgh,  by  the  way  of  Presque- 
Isle.  He  likewise  sent  to  the  several  Indian  towns  on  the  south  side 
and  west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  to  inlbrm  thern  that  I  had  his  consent  to  come  into 
the  country.  He  atteii(le<i  me  constantly  alter  this  interview  till  1  arrived  at 
Detroit,  atid  while  I  remained  in  the  country,  and  was  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  detachment  from  the  fury  of  the  Indians,  who  had  assembled  at  the 
mouth  of  the  strait,  with  an  intent  to  cut  us  off.  I  had  several  conferences  with 
iiim,  in  which  he  discovered  great  strength  of  judgment,  and  a  thirst  after 
knowledge." 

This  same  ollicer  observes,  diat  he  discovered  much  curiosity  at  their  equi- 
jtage,  and  wished  to  know  how  their  clothes  were  made,  and  to  learn  tlieit 
mode  of  war.  He  e.vpressed  a  willingness  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Enghuul, 
though  not  as  his  superior,  but  as  his  uncle,  which  he  would  acknowledge, 
jis  he  was  able,  in  furs.  England  was  much  in  his  thoughts,  and  he  olt^ii 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  it.  He  told  Colonel  Rogers  that,  if  he  would  conduct 
iiini  tJiere,  he  woidd  give  him  a  part  of  his  country. 

He  was  willing  to  grant  the  English  favors,  and  allow  them  to  settle  ia 
Ins  dominions,  but  not  unless  he  could  be  viewed  as  sovereign;  and  he  gave 
tliem  to  understjind,  that,  unless  they  conducted  themselves  agreeably  to  his 
wishes,  "he  wouhl  shut  up  the  way,"  and  keep  them  out  Hence  it  is  tair, 
within  the  scope  of  the  most  reasonable  conjecture,  to  conclude,  that  his  final 
JisaH'ection  to  the  English  was  owing  to  their  haughty  carriage,  and  maltreat- 
ment of  him  and  his  people. 

The  principal  scenes  of  his  prowess  were  at  Alichiliinakinak  and  Detroit.. 
The  French  finally  gave  up  j)ossession  in  Caiia^Ui,  in  17(J0  ;  but  many  of  the 
Indian  nations  who  had  become  attached  to  them  were  taught,  at  the  same 
time,  to  hate  the  English.  Poixliak  was  most  conspicuous  in  his  enmity,  al- 
though, until  he  had  uifited  the  strength  of  many  tribes  to  his,  he  showed 
great  kindness  and  friendshij)  towards  them.  The  Miamis,  Ottawas,  Chippe- 
was,  Wyandots,  I'ottowatomies,  Mississagas,  Shawanese,  Ottagamies,  and 
Winnebagoes,  constituted  his  power,  as,  in  alter-time,  they  did  tliat  of  Te- 
cutnsefu 

There  was  more  system  employed  by  this  distinguishe<!  man  than,  perhaps, 
by  any  other  of  his  countrymen  ujion  any  similar  undertaking,  not  excepting 
even  Mdaeotnd  or  Ttcumseh.  In  his  war  of  1763,  which  is  justly  denotninated 
"  Po?t/iac's  war,"  he  appointed  a  commissary,  and  l)egan  to  make  and  issue 
bills  of  credit,  all  of  which  he  afterwards  carefully  re<leemed.  He  made  his 
bills  or  notes  of  bark,  on  which  was  drawn  the  figure  of  the  conmiodity  he 
wanted  for  it.  The  shape  of  an  otter  was  drawn  under  that  of  the  article 
wanted,  and  an  otter  was  the  insignia  or  arms<d'  his  nation.  He  had  also, 
with  great  sagacity,  urged  upon  his  people  the  necessity  of  dispensing  alto- 
gether with  Euro])ean  commodities,  to  have  no  intercourse  with  any  whites, 
and  to  depend  entirely  upon  their  ancient  modes  of  jirocuring  sustenance.* 

Major  Gladivin  held  |)ossession  of  Detroit  in  17G3.    Having  been  despatclied 
thither  by  General  Jlmkerst,  he  had  been  informed  by  commissioners  who  had 
been  exploring  the  country,  that  hostile  feelings  were  manifested  among  the 
Indians,  and  he  sent  men  on  purpose  to  ascertain  the  fact,  who,  on  their  re 
turn,  dissipated  all  fears. 

"In  1703,"  says  Major  Rogers,  "when  I  went  to  throw  provisions  into  tbs 

*  Rogers's  Concise  Account  of  North  America,  24p4. 
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farrison  at  Oetroit,  I  sent  this  Indinn  a  Iwttle  of  brandy  by  a  Frenchman 
[is  coiinselioi-s  advised  liim  not  to  taste  it,  iiisinunting  tliat  it  was  poisoned 
and  scut  with  a  design  to  kill  liini ;  but  Ponttack,  wirTi  a  nohleiioNS  of  mind 
kiughed  at  their  suspicions,  sttyiiig  it  was  not  in  my  jiower  to  kill  him,  whd 
had  so  liitely  saved  my  lite."  * 

Several  trailers  Jiad  brought  news  to  the  fort  at  Michili)nakinak,  that  the 
Indians  were  hostile  to  the  English.  Major  Elherington  commanded  the  gar- 
rison, and  would  believe  nothing' of  it.  A  Mi:  DucJutrme  cominunicateil 
the  information  to  the  msijor,  who  was  much  displesised  at  it,  "and  ihreatenetl 
to  send  the  next  person  who  should  bring  a  story  of  the  saitie  khid  a  prisoner 
to  Detroit."! 

T)>e  gjurison,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  90  men,  besides  two  snbahernsand 
the  commander-in-chief.  T)iere  were  also  at  the  fort  four  English  merchants. 
Little  regard  was  paid  to  tlie  asseFnhling  of  sundry  hands  of  Indians,  as  they 
iij»]jeared  friendl}';  but  when  nearly  400  of  them  were  scattered  up  and  down 
throughout  the  place,  "1  took  tlie  lil)erty,"  says  Mr.  Htniy,  "of  observing  to 
Major  I2thtringlon,  that,  in  my  judgment,  no  confidence  ought  to  be  placed 
in  them  ;  in  return,  the  major  only  rallied  me  on  my  timidity." 

On  the  fourth  of  June,  the  king's  birlli  day,  the  Indians  began,  as  if  to  amuse 
themselves,  to  j)lay  at  a  iiivorite  game  of  ball,  which  they  called  baggatiway, 
which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  JHenrif: — "It  is  jdayed  with  a  bat  and  IwU, 
the  bat  being  about  four  feet  in  length,  cui*ved,  and  tenninated  in  a  sort  of 
racket.  Two  posts  are  placed  in  the  ground,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
etxch  other,  as  a  mile  or  more.  Each  |)arty  has  its  post,  and  the  game  con- 
sists in  throwing  the  ball  up  to  the  post  of  tiie  adversjiry.  'J'he  ball,  at  the 
begiiming,  is  placetl  in  the  middle  of  the  course,  and  each  j)arty  endeavors  as 
well  to  throw  the  ball  out  of  the  direction  of  its  own  ])ost,  as  into  that  of  the 
adversary's.  This  farce  drew  tnany  off  their  guard,  and  some  of  the  garrison 
went  out  to  witness  the  sjjort. 

"The  game  of  baggatiway,  (he  continues,)  as  from  the  description  above 
will  have  been  perceived,  is  necessarily  attended  with  much  noise  and  vio- 
lence. In  the  ardor  of  contest,  the  ball,  as  has  l)een  suggested,  if  it  cannot 
l»e  thrown  to  the  goal  desired,  is  struck  in  any  direction  by  which  it  can  be 
diverted  from  that  designed  by  the  a»lversary.  At  such  a  moment,  therefore, 
nothing  could  be  less  liable  to  excite  premature  alarm,  than  that  the  ball  should 
be  tossed  over  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  nor  that,  having  fallen  there,  it  should 
|je  followed,  on  the  instant,  by  all  engaged  in  the  game,  as  well  the  one  [)arty 
as  the  other,  all  eager,  all  striving,  all  shouting,  all  in  the  imrestrained  ])ursuit 
of  a  rude  atldetic  exercise."  Aiul  this  was  their  plan,  while  in  the  height  of 
their  game,  to  throw  their  ball  within  the  i)ickets  of  the  foil,  and  then  all  to 
rush  in,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  hubbub,  to  murder  the  garrison;  and  it 
8uccee«led  to  their  wishes.  They  simck  the  ball  over  the  stockade,  as  if  by 
accident,  and  repeated  it  several  times,  nnming  in  and  out  of  the  fort  with  all 
freedom,  "to  make  the  deception  more  complete  ;"  J  an<l  then,  lyshing  in  in 
every  direction,  took  possession  of  the  i)lace  without  the  least  resist;uice. 

They  murdered  the  soldiers,  until  their  numbers  were  so  diminished,  that 
they  ai)i)rehended  nothing  from  their  resistance  ;  many  of  whom  were  nm- 
somed  at  Montreal  afterwards,  at  a  great  price.  Seventy  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  other  twenty  reserved  for  slaves.  A  few  <lays  after,  a  boat  from 
Montreal,  without  knowing  whftt  had  happened,  came  ashore  with  English 
passengers,  who  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Pontiak  was  not  per- 
sonally concerned  in  this  affair,  but  it  was  a  jmrt  of  his  design,  and,  there- 
(bre,  is  very  properly  here  related.  A  chief  natned  Menekivehna  was  the 
commander  in  that  affair.  § 

It  was  only  15  days  from  the  time  the  first  blow  was  stnick,  before  Pontiak 
bad  taken  possession  of  every  garrison  in  the  west  exceja  three.     No  less 

•  The  Abbe  RaifncU,  whom  we  followed  in  the  former  editions,  (not  then  possessing  Rogers's 
•wn  account,)  docs  not  narrate  this  circumstance  faithfully. 

t  Travels  in  Canada,  by  Alexander  Henry,  Esq.,  from  which  the  following  account  of  th# 
4(^truction  of  Miohilimakinak  is  taken. 

t  Carver's  Travels,  19,  "JO.  edit.  Svo.  Loud.  1784.  $  Henry's  Travels,  ut  supra. 
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tiiac  10  were,  in  this  short  space,  i'e(liice<l.  Detroit  alone  reiiTained  in  that 
distaut  region,  un<l,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  this  was  brouglit  to  the  very 
l»riijk  of  tl«e  nio^st  awful  precipice  of  which  tlie  imagination  cau  conceive. 
The  names  of  tiiose  captiue<l  at  this  time  were  Le  Boeuf,  Venango, 
Presq'lsle,  on  or  near  Lake  Erie  ;  La  IJay,*  upon  Lake  Michiga.4 ;  St  Joseph's, 
upon  the  river  of  that  name :  JMiamis,  ujK»n  tlie  Miami  River :  Ooachtanon, 
upon  the  Ouahache;  Sandusky,  upon  Lake  Jimundat ;  and  JMichilimakinak.f 

The  garrison  at  Detroit  wa«  closely  besieged  by  Poiitiac,  in  j)erson,  before 
tlie  news  of  the  massacre  of  Fort  Michllimakinak  arrival  there.  It  waa 
garrisone<l  by  about  300  men,  and  when  Pontiac  came  with  his  warriors, 
although  in  great  numbers,  they  were  so  intermixed  witlj  women  and  children, 
and  brought  so  mauy  commodities  for  trade,  that  no  suspicion  Wiis  excited, 
either  in  the  mind  of  Major  Gladwin,  or  the  inhabitimts.  He  encamped  a 
iittle  distjince  I'rom  the  fort,  and  sent  to  the  major  to  inform  him  that  he  was 
come  to  ti-a<le,  and,  preparatory  thereto,  wished  to  hold  a  talk  with  him  for 
tlie  pur{)08e  of  "  brightening  the  chain  of  peace  "  between  the  English  and 
his  i)eople.  No  suspicion  was  yet  entertained,'  and  the  major  readily  con 
sented,  and  the  next  morning  was  fixed  ii|K)n  for  the  council. 

The  same  evening,  u  circumstance  transpired  which  saved  the  garrison 
from  a  dreadful  miussacre.  An  Indian  woman,  who  had  made  a  pair  of 
moccasins  for  Major  Gladwin,  out  of  a  curious  elk  skin,  brought  them  to  him, 
and  returned  the  remainder  of  the  skin.  Being  much  pleased  with  them, 
the  major  wished  her  to  take  the  skin  and  make  another  pair,  as  he  had  con- 
cluded to  give  the  otiiers  to  a  friend,  and  wliat  was  left  to  make  into  shoes 
for  herself  She  was  then  paid  for  her  work,  and  dismissed.  But  when 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  fort  was  clear  of  strangers,  and  to 
close  the  gates  for  the  night,  went  uf>on  their  duty,  this  woman  was  found 
loitering  in  the  area,  and,  Iteing  asked  what  she  waiite<l,  ma<le  no  reply. 
The  major,  Injing  informed  of  her  singular  demeanor,  directed  her  to  be  con- 
ducted into  his  presence,  wliick  being  done,  he  asked  her  why  she  did  not 
depart  before  the  gates  were  shut.  She  replied,  with  some  hesitation,  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  take  away  the  skiu,  as  he  set  so  great  a  value  upon  it 
This  ans\ver  was  delivered  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  major  was  rather  dis- 
satisfied with  it,  and  asked  her  why  she  had  not  made  the  same  objection  on 
taking  it  in  the  first  place.  This  rather  confused  her,  and  she  said  that  if 
she  took  it  away  now,  she  never  should  be  able  to  return  it 

It  was  now  evident  that  she  withheld  something  which  she  wishf  d  to  com- 
mnnicate,  but  was  restrained  through  lear.  But  on  being  assured  by 
Major  Gladwin  that  she  should  not  be  betrayed,  but  should  be  protected  and 
rewarded,  if  the  information  wsis  valuable,  she  said  that  the  chiefs  who 
were  to  meet  him  in  council  the  next  day  had  contrived  to  murder  hiui,  and 
take  the  garrison,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  death.  Each  chief,  she 
said,  would  come  to  the  council,  with  so  much  cut  off  of  his  gun,  that  he 
could  conceal  it  under  his  blanket ;  that  Poniiac  was  to  give  the  signal, 
while  ilelivering  his  speech,  which  was,  when  he  should  draw  his  peace 
belt  of  wampum,  and  present  it  to  the  major  in  a  certain  manner;  and 
that,  while  the  council  was  sitting,  as  many  of  the  warriors  as  could  should 
assemble  within  the  fort,  armed  iu  the  same  manner,  under  the  pretence  of 
trading  with  the  garrison. 

Having  got  all  the  information  necessary,  the  woman  was  discharged,  and 
Major  Gladioin  had  every  [>recaution  taken  to  put  the  garrison  into  the  best 
possible  state  for  defence.  He  im])arted  the  discovery  to  his  men,  am! 
instructed  them  how  to  act  at  the  approaching  council ;  at  tlie  same  time 
sending  to  all  the  traders  in  different  directions  to  be  upon  their  guard. 

The  next  morning  having  arrived,  every  countenance  wore  a  different 
aspect ;  the  hour  of  the  council  was  fast  approaching,  and  the  quick  step 
and  nervous  exercise  ui  every  evolution  of  the  soldiers  were  expressive  of 

*  So  called  hy  the  French,  who  buill  it,  because  it  stood  at  the  extremity  of  a  bay  in  Michi- 
gan, called  "  Le  Haietles  I'lianls,"  now  Green  Hay.  It  was  taken  by  die  Menominies  :  the 
prrisoii  consisted  of  30  men.     See  Carver's  Travels,  21,  22. 

\  liouqitel'ii  Oliio  Expedition,  int.  iii. 
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an  approaching  event,  big  with  their  destiny.  If  was  heightened  in  the  past 
niglit,  when  a  cry  was  heard  in  the  Indian  encampment  different  from  what 
was  usual  on  peace  occasions.  The  garrison  fires  were  extinguished,  aini 
every  man  repaired  to  his  i)ost.  But  the  cry  being  iieard  no  nacre,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  was  passed  in  silence. 

The  appointed  hour  of  ten  o'clock  arrived,  and  also  as  puncttiaJ  arrived 
Pontiac  and  his  36  chiefs,  followed  by  a  train  of  warrioi*s.  When  the  stip- 
ulated number  had  entered  the  garrison,  the  gates  were  closed.  The  chiefs 
observed  attentively  the  troops  under  anns,  nuu-ching  from  place  to  place ; 
two  columns  nearly  inclosing  the  council  house,  and  both  facing  towards  it. 
On  Pontiat^s  entering  it,  he  demanded  of  Major  GUtdmn  the  cause  of  so 
much  parade,  and  why  his  men  were  under  arms ;  he  said  it  was  an  odd 
manner  of  holding  a  council.  The  major  told  him  it  was  only  to  exercise 
them.  The  Indians  being  seated  ui)on  the  skins  prepared  for  them,  Potitiai 
commenced  his  speech,  and  when  he  came  to  the  signal  of  presenting  the 
belt,  the  governor  and  his  attendants  drawing  their  swords  half  out  of  their 
scabbards,  and  the  soldiers  clinching  their  guns  with  firmness,  discovered  to 
the  chiefs,  by  their  peculiar  attitudes,  that  their  plot  was  discovered.  Pontiac, 
with  all  his  bravery,  turned  pale,  and  every  chief  showed  signs  of  astonish- 
ment To  avoid  an  open  detection,  the  signal  in  passing  the  belt  was  not 
given,  and  Pontiac  closed  his  speech,  which  contained  many  professions  of 
resj)ect  and  affection  to  the  English.  But  when  Major  Gladwin  commenced 
his,  he  did  not  fail  directly  to  reproach  Pontiac  with  treachery;  tohl  him  he 
could  not  do  any  thing  to  insnare  the  English,  and  that  he  knew  his  whole 
diabolical  plan.  Pontiac  tried  to  excuse  himself,  and  to  make  Major  Gladwin 
believe  that  he  had  laid  no  plot ;  u|)on  which  the  major  stepped  to  the  chief 
^  nearest  himself,  and,  drawing  aside  his  blanket,  exposed  his  short  gun,  which 
completed  their  confusion. 

The  governor,  for  such  was  Major  Gladwin^  ordered  Pontiac  to  leave  the 
fort  immediately,  for  it  would  be  with  difliculty  he  could  restrain  his  men 
from  cutting  him  in  pieces,  should  they  know  the  circumstances.  The  gov- 
ernor was  afterwards  blamed  for  thus  suffering  them  to  withdraw,  without 
retaining  several  of  them  as  hostages  for  tlie  quiet  behavior  of  tlie  rest ;  but 
he,  having  passed  his  word  that  they  should  come  and  go  without  hinderance 
or  restraint,  merited,  perha])s,  less  censiure  for  keeping  it,  and  resjiecting  his 
honor,  than  those  who  reproached  him. 

A  furious  attack  was  tlie  next  day  made  upon  the  fort  Every  stratagem 
was  resorted  to.  At  one  time  they  filled  a  cart  with  combustibles,  and  run 
it  against  the  pickets,  to  set  them  on  fire.  At  another,  tliey  were  about  to  set 
fire  to  the  church,  by  shooting  fiery  arrows  into  it;  but  religious  scruples 
averted  the  execution, — a  French  priest  telling  Pontiac  that  it  would  call 
down  the  anger  of  Grod  upon  him.  They  had  frequently,  during  the  siege, 
endeavored  to  cut  down  the  pickets  so  as  to  make  a  breach.  Major  Gladtvin 
ordered  his  men,  at  last,  to  cut  on  the  inside  at  th6  same  time,  and  assist  them. 
This  was  done,  and  when  a  breach  was  made,  there  was  a  rush  upon  the 
outside  towards  the  breach,  and  at  the  same  instant,  a  brass  foiu--pounder, 
which  had  been  levelled  for  the  purpose,  was  shot  offj  which  made  a  dread- 
ful slaughter  among  them.  After  this  they  merely  blockaded  tlie  fort,  and 
cut  off  its  supplies,  and  the  English  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress, 
and  for  some  time  subsisted  upon  half  rations. 

There  was  great  difficulty  in  throwing  succo;  into  the  garrison  at  Detroit, 
as  there  was  such  an  extent  of  country  betweea  it  and  the  other  most  west- 
ern posts,  in  possession  of  the  English.  Fort  Pitt  and  Niagara  had  Imen 
besieged,  and  all  communication  for  a  long  time  cut  off;  the  former  had  been 
reduced  to  great  extremities,  but  they  were  at  length  relieved  by  Colonel 
Bouquet.  Cai)tain  Dalyell  was  at  the  same  time  sent  lor  the  relief  of  Detroit, 
where  he  arrived  on  29  July,  1763.*  A  bloody  scene  was  shortly  to  follow. 
Captain  Dalydl,  with  247  men,  went  out  of  tlie  fort  to  surprise  Pontiac  in  hia 
camp ;  but  the  wary  chief  had  runners  out,  who  gave  him  timely  notice,  and 


*  BouqueVs  Expedition,  Introd.  iv. 
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he  met  them  in  an  advantageous  place,  and,  helng  vastly  superior  in  numbers, 
and  concealed  heliind  a  picket  fence,  near  a  bridge  where  the  English  were 
to  pass,  poured  in  upon  them  a  dreadful  fire.  Many  fell  at  the  first  onset, 
but  they  kept  their  order,  an«l  exerted  themselves  to  regain  the  bridge  they 
had  just  passed.  They  eflected  their  purpose,  but  many  fell  in  the  attempt, 
among  whom  was  Captain  Dalyell.  The  fiimons  Major  Rogers,  the  second 
in  conunand,  and  Lieutenant  Brehm,  with  about  200  others,  recovered  the 
fort.  This  hridge,  where  so  many  brave  men  were  slain,  is  called  to  this  day 
Blood}!  Bridge. 

Pontiac  ordered  the  head  of  Ca])tain  Dalyell  to  be  cut  off  and  set  upon  a 
post,  iietween  eighty  and  a  huiulred  dead  bodies  v^re  counted  upon  the 
bridge  the  next  morning,  which  entirely  blocked  up  its  passage. 

We  have  thought  j>roper  to  give  this  account  as  it  is  generally  found  in 
our  histories,  but  having  been  put  in  possession  of  the  official  return  of  Sir 
Jeffery  Jinikerst,  mimueiy  detailing  this  important  affair  of  liloody  Bridge, 
we  will  lay  it  before  the  reader,  as  it  ai)[)eared  at  the  time.  From  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  common  report  is  probably  erroneous  in  some  of  its  most 
important  features. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  July,  Captain  Dalyell,  aid-de-camp  to  Gen 
eral  Amherst,  being  arrived  here  with  the  detachment  sent  under  his  command, 
and  being  I'ully  persuaded  tljat  Pontiac,  the  Indian  cliief,  with  his  tribes,  would 
soon  abandon  his  design,  and  I'etire,  insisted  with  the  commandant,  that 
they  might  easily  be  surprised  in  their  camp,  totally  routed,  and  driven  out 
of  the  settlement;  and  it  was  thereupon  determined,  that  Captain  Dalyell 
should  march  out  with  247  men.  Accordingly,  we  marched  about  haH"  an 
liour  after  two  in  the  morning,  two  deep,  along  the  great  road  by  the  river 
side,  two  boats  up  the  river  along  shore,  with  a  i)atteraro  in  each,  with  orders 
to  keep  up  with  the  line  of  march,  cover  our  retreat,  and  take  off  our  killed 
and  wounded ;  Lieutenant  Beav,  of  the  (Queen's  Independents,  being  ordered, 
with  a  rear  guard,  to  convey  the  dead  and  wour.ded  to  the  boats.  About  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort,  we  had  orders  to  form  into  platoons,  and,  if 
attacked  in  the  fi'ont,  to  fire  by  street-firings.  We  then  advanced,  and,  in 
about  a  mile  farther,  our  advanced  guard,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Broivn, 
of  the  55th  regiment,  had  been  fired  upon  so  close  to  the  enemy's  breastworks 
and  cover,  that  the  fire,  being  very  heavy,  not  only  killed  and  wounded  some 
of  his  party,  but  reached  tlie  main  body,  which  put  the  whole  into  a  little 
confusion ;  but  they  soon  recovered  their  order,  and  gave  the  enemy,  or 
rather  their  works,  it  being  very  dark,  a  discharge  or  two  from  the  front, 
commanded  by  Captain  Ctray.  At  the  same  time,  the  rear,  commanded  by 
Captain  Orant,  were  fired  upon  from  a  house,  and  some  fences  about  twenty 
yards  on  his  left ;  on  which  he  ordere«i  his  own  and  Captain  Hopkins's  com- 
panies to  face  to  the  left,  and  give  a  full  fire  that  way.  After  which,  it 
appearing  that  the  enemy  gave  way  every  where,  Captain  Dalyell  sent 
orders  to  Captain  Grant,  to  take  possession  of  the  above-said  houses  and 
fences ;  which  he  immediately  did ;  and  found  in  one  of  the  said  houses  two 
men,  wlio  told  him,  the  enemy  had  been  there  long,  and  were  well  apprized 
of  our  design.  Cai)tain  Grant  then  asked  them  the  nutrd)ers ;  they  said, 
above  300 ;  and  that  they  intended,  as  soon  as  they  had  attacked  us  in  the 
front,  to  get  between  us  and  the  fort ;  which  Captain  Grant  told  Captain  Dal- 
yell, who  came  to  him  when  the  firing  was  over.  And  in  about  an  hour  after, 
he  came  to  him  again,  and  told  Captain  Granl  he  was  to  retire,  an<i  ordered 
him  to  march  in  the  li"ont,  and  post  himself  in  an  orchard.  He  then  march- 
ed, and  al)out  half  a  mile  farther  on  his  retreat,  he  had  some  shots  fii'ed  on 
hisfiank;  but  got  f)Osse8sion  of  the  orchard,  which  was  well  fenced;  and 
jus  as  he  got  there,  he  heard  a  warm  firing  in  the  rear,  having,  at  the  same 
time,  a  firing  on  his  own  post,  from  the  fences  and  corn-fields  behind  it.  Lieu- 
tuiant  AVDougal,  who  acted  as  adjutant  to  the  detachment,  came  up  to  him, 
'Ca[)tain  Grant,)  and  told  him,  that  Captain  Dalyell  was  killed,  anil  Ca|>tain 
Gray  very  much  wounded,  in  making  a  push  on  the  enemy,  and  forcing  them 
out  of  a  strong  breastwork  of  cord- wood,  and  an  intrenchment  wnich  they  had 
taken  possession  of;  and  that  the  conunand  then  devolved  upon  him.  Lieu- 
tenant Be^n  innncdiately  came  uj),  and  told  him,  that  Captain   Rogers  had 
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desired  him  to  tell  Captain  Grant,  that  he  liad  taken  possession  of  a  lioiise, 

and  tliat  he  had  better  retire  with  wiiat  numbers  he  had,  us  lie  (Captain  Rosrera) 

could  not  get  off  without  tlie  lx)ats  to  cover  him,  he  being  hard  |  ushed  by  the 

enemy  from  the  enclosures  behind  liim,  some  of  ftliicii  scoured  tiie  rou.l 

through  which  he  must  retire.     Ca[)tain  Grant  then  sent  Ensign  Paidi,  with 

20  men,  bacic  to  attack  a  part  of  the  enemy  wliich  annoyetl  liis  own  post  a 

little,  and  galled  those  that  were  joining  him,  from  tlie  place  where  Captain 

Dalyell  was  killed,  and  Captain   Gray,  Lieutenants  Broicn  and  Luke,  were 

wounded ;  which  Ensign  Pauli  did,  and  killed  some  of  the  enemy  in  their 

flight.     Cajttain  Grant,  at  the  same  time,  detached  all  the  men  he  could  get, 

ind  took  possession  of  the  enclosures,  bams,  fences,  &c.  leading  from  his 

own  post  to  the  fort,  which  posts  he  reinforced  with  the  officers  and  men,  as 

they  came  up.  Thinking  the  retreat  then  secured,  he  sent  back  to  Captain  Rog- 

rs,  desiring  he  would  come  off;  that  the  retreat  was  quite  secured,  and  the 

Jfferent  parties  ordered  to  cover  one  another  successively,  imtil  the  whole  had 

lined  ;  but  Captain  Rogers  not  finding  it  right  to  risk  the  loss  of  more  men,  he 

feose  to  wait  for  the  armed  Iwats,  one  of  which  appeared  soon,  connnanded  by 

Untenant  Brehm,  whom  Captain  Grani  had  directed  to  go  and  cover  Captain 

X^ers's  retreat,  who  was  in  the  next  house.     Lieutenant  Brehm  accordingly 

int,  and  fired  several  shots  at  the  enemy.  Lieutenant  Abbott,  with  the 
otner  boat,  wanting  ammunition,  went  down  with  Captain  Gray.  Lieuten- 
ant Broicn  and  some  wounded  men  returned  also,  which  Captain  Grant  sup- 
poses the  enemy  seeing,  did  not  wait  her  arrival,  but  retired  on  Lieutenant 
Brehm^s  fijing,  and  gave  Captain  Rogers,  with  the  i-ear,  an  opportunity  to 
dome  off:  so  that  the  whole  from  the  different  posts  joiiied  without  any  con- 
fusion, and  marched  to  the  fort  in  good  order,  covered  by  the  armed  boats 
on  the  water  side,  and  by  our  own  parties  on  the  country  side,  in  view  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  all  joined,  and  were  much  stronger  than  at  tlie  beginning  of 
the  affair,  as  was  allerwards  told  us  by  some  prisoners  that  made  their  escape  ; 
many  having  joined  thein  from  the  other  side  the  river,  and  other  places. 
The  whole  arrived  at  the  fort  about  eight  o'clock,  commanded  by  Captain 
Crrant,  whose  able  and  skilful  retreat  is  highly  commended. 

"Return  of  killed  and  wounded  of  the  several  detachments  near  the  Detroit, 
July  31,  17()a 

"  Of  the  55th  Regiment : — 1  Sergeant,  13  rank  and  file,  kUled ;  1  ca]>tain,  2 
lieutenants,  1  drummer,  28  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

**  Of  the  Royal  Americans: — 1  rank  and  file,  killed;  1  rank  and  file  loounded. 

"  Of  the  80th  Regiment : — 2  rank  and  file  killed ;  3  rank  and  file  tcou>'ffed. 

"  Of  the  (Queen's  Rangers: — 2  rank  and  file  killed  ;  1  rank  and  file  tvouiu'ed. 

"  Jvames  of  the  officers : — 55th.  Regiment :  Captain  Gray,  Lieutenant  Lukji,  and 
Lieutenant  Brown,  wounded. 

"  N.  B. — Captain  Dalyell,  killed,  not  included  in  the  above." 

Hence  it  appears  that  but  19  were  killed  and  42  wounded  in  the  celebrated 
"Battle  of  Detroit,"  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  return  was  made  out 
before  the  exact  state  of  the  troops  engaged  in  it  was  ascertained..  It  is  e\i- 
dent  that  Captain  Dalyell  was  found  to  be  among  the  killed  after  the  return 
was  finished,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  unnecessai-y  to  appri/.e  the  reader,  that  re- 
turns were  often  made  more  favorable  tlian  strict  scrutiny  would  warrant, 
from  obvious  motives. 

About  this  time  several  small  vessels  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pontiac,  which 
were  destined  to  supply  the  garrison,  and  the  men  were  cruelly  treated. 
The  garrison  was  in  great  straits,  both  from  the  heavy  loss  of  men,  as  well 
as  from  want  of  provisions  and  continual  watching.  In  this  time  of  de.<pon- 
dency,  there  arrived  near  the  fort  a  schooner,  which  brought  them  supplies 
of  provisions,  but  nothing  of  this  kind  couhl  be  landed  without  Pontiac'a 
knowledge,  and  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  seize  the  schooner:  a  detachment 
made  the  attempt,  and,  to  save  herself,  the  vessel  was  obliged  to  tack  short 
about,  and  proceed  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  Indians  followed  her  in 
canoes,  and,  by  continually  firing  into  her,  killed  almost  every  man,  and  at 
length  boarded  her.  As  they  were  climbing  up  the  sides  and  shrouds  ui 
every  quarter,  the  capw.in,  having  determined  not  to  fall  into  their  hands  alive; 
brdei'ed  tlie  gunner  to  set  fire  to  the  magazine,  and  blow  all  u»  i -»cr«»th«»F, 
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This  was  heard  by  a  Huron  chief,  who  understood  enough  English  to  know 
what  was  going  forward,  and  instantly  communicated  it  to  his  followers. 
They  disengaged  themselves  from  the  vessel  as  fast  as  possible,  and  fled  from 
her  in  a  great  fright,  at  considerable  distance.  Meantime  the  crew  took  the 
advantage  of  a  wind,  and  arrived  safe  at  the  fort.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  vessel, 
the  Indians  discovered  extreme  temerity,  often  coming  so  close  to  the  schooner 
OS  to  be  severely  burned  by  the  discharge  of  her  gims. 

This  vessel  had  been  sent  from  Niagara,  and  was  laanned  with  18  men,  15! 
of  whom  were  Mohawk  Irdians.  They  ai-rived  at  Detroit  on  the  3  Septem- 
ber; and  thus  was  the  garnson  saved  from  certain  destruction.  So  sensible 
was  Major  Gladwin  and  his  officers  of  their  escape  from  a  dreadful  fate  by  tlie 
V)ravery  of  the  crew  of  this  vessel,  that  they  caused  silver  medals  to  be  struck 
wid  presented  to  each  descriptive  of  the  event.* 

Many  other  circumstances  are  related  of  this  famous  siege,  but  it  is  believed 
the  preceding  are  all  that  are  well  authenticated. 

Pontiac  liaving  invested  Detroit  now  for  about  twelve  months,  and  tlie 
news  of  his  operations  having  been  carried  to  various  parts  of  the  British 
empire,  extensive  preparations  were  made  to  put  down  the  Indian  power. 
Aware  of  the  movements  of  General  Bradstreet,  wJio  was  proceeding  lor  De- 
troit with  an  anny  of  3000  men,  he  gave  up,  and  sued  for  peace,  whicii  was 
granted  him,  and  his  warriors  retired  to  their  hunting-grounds.  By  some  it 
is  reported  that  he  was  killed,  with  many  others  of  his  chief  men,  by  the 
loways,  in  the  year  1769,  in  a  war  which  at  that  time  raged  between  the 
Ottowas  and  that  nation.  It  is  also  said  that  he  had  a  son  named  Shegaiva- 
BT,  who  was  also  a  distinguished  chief,  and  who,  after  the  death  of  his  "father, 
revenged  his  murder  by  the  destruction  of  almost  the  entire  nation  of  the 
loways.  When  the  revolution  commenced,  the  Americans  sent  messages  to 
Pontiac  to  meet  them  in  council.  He  was  inclined  to  do  so,  but  was  prevented 
from  time  to  time  by  Governor  Hamilton  of  Detroit.  He  seems  now  to  have 
laid  aside  all  resentment  against  the  English,  and  became  their  friend ;  and 
to  reward  his  attachment,  the  government  granted  him  a  liberal  j)ension.  It 
has  also  been  reported  that  he  became  suspected  in  the  time  of  the  war,  and 
as  he  was  going  to  hold  a  council  among  the  Indians  in  Illinois,  as  an  agent 
for  the  English,  a  spy  attended  him  to  observe  his  conduct;  and  that,  in  u 
speech,  he  betrayed  the  English,  and  discovered  liis  former  enmity  against 
them.  When  he  had  finished,  the  Indian  who  had  accompanied  him, 
plunged  a  knife  into  his  breast,  and  thus  ended  the  days  of  a  chief  who  has 
been  renowned  for  singular  sagacity,  daring  courage,  great  sj)irit  of  command, 
and  indeed  lunnerous  otlier  qualities,  found  only  in  those  born  with  such 
elementary  organizations  as  produce  them  by  their  i)eculi&r  school  of  cir- 
sumstances. 

*  HolmtM'B  Annali,  ii,  US. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Captain  Pipe —  SitHation  of  affairs  on  the  frontiers  at  the  period  of  the  resolution — Sad 
conilition  of  the  Moravian  Indians  nt  this  period — HaJf-kina-  engages  to  take  them 
to  Catuida — His  sjteerh  to  them — They  remonstrate — Half-king  inclines  not  to  mo- 
lest them,  but  Captain  Pipe's  counsel  prevails,  and  they  are  seized — Pipe's  conduct 
thereupon — Missionaries  taken  to  Detroit  and  examined — Pipe  went  to  accuse  them — 
Changishis  conduct  towards  them,  and  they  are  acquitted — Remarkable  delinerance 
— Ca/<<rtjn  White-eves  opposes  the  conduct  of  Pipe — His  speech  to  his  people — 
Colonel  Broadhead's  expedition — Brutal  massacre  of  a  chief — Pachg  antschihilas — 
Surprises  the  missionaries — Gelelemend — Buokongahelas — Murder  of  Major 
Trueman  and  ot)iers — In  the  battle  of  Presque-Isle — His  death — His  great  intrepid^ 
itij — Further  particulars  of  Captain  Pipe — His  famous  speech — Expedition  and  defeat 
of  Colonel  Crawford,  who  is  burnt  at  tkestake,  and  many  more — Chiktommo — Tom 
LEWIS — Mes'HAWa — King-crane — Little  turtle — Defeats  General  St.  Clair's 
army — Incidents  in  tliat  affair — Little-turtle's  ojnnion  of  General  Wayne — Visits 
Philadelphia — His  interview  with  C.  F.  Volney — Jinecdotes — Blue-jacket — De- 
feated by  General  IVayne  in  the  battle  of  Presque-Isle. 

PIPE,  or  Captain  Pipe,*  as  he  Ls  usually  called,  from  his  having  been  a 
most  conspicuous  war-captain  among  the  Delawaies,  during  the  }»eriod  of 
the  revolution,  in  particular,  was  chief  of  the  Wolf  tribe.  His  character  is  a 
very  prominent  one,  in  the  memorable  troubles  among  the  frontier  settle- 
ments, at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Situated  as  were  the  Delawares 
between  the  English  of  Canada  and  the  Americans,  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected but  that  they  should  be  drawn  into  that  war.  They  could  not  well 
weigh  its  merits  or  demerits  upon  either  side.  A  speech  of  the  renowned 
Com-planl  contains  the  best  commentary  u})on  this  matter.  The  English 
stood  much  the  best  chance  of  gauiing  the  Indians  to  their  interest,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  i)rofuse  in  their  presents  of  what  was  useful  to  them,  as  well  as 
ornamental,  whereas  the  Americans  required  all  their  resources  to  carrj-  on 
the  war.  The  commanding  officer  at  Detroit,  believing  that  the  Moravian 
Lidians  upon  the  Susquehannah  favored  the  Americans,  ordered  them,  dead 
or  alive,  with  their  priests,  to  be  brought  into  Canada.  The  Iroquois  agreed 
that  it  should  be  done,  but,  unwilling  to  do  it  themselves,  sent  messengers  to 
the  Chippeways  and  Ottawas,  to  intimate  that,  if  they  would  do  it,  "they 
should  have  them  to  make  soup  of."  These  two  tribes,  however,  refused, 
and  the  Half-kins  of  the  Hurons  undertook  it  himself  He  had  l>een  formerly 
veiy  friendly  to  uie  believing  Indians,  and  now  pretended  that  he  only  con- 
cluded to  seize  u|ion  them,  to  save  them  from  destruction  ;  and,  Mr.  Loskiel 
adds,  "even  the  Half-king  would  certainly  never  have  agreed  to  commit  this 
act  of  injustice,  had  not  the  Delaware,  Ca])tain  Pipe,  a  noted  enemy  of  the 
gosi)el  and  of  the  believing  Indians,  instigated  him  to  do  it."  Pipt  and  his 
company  of  Delawares,  joined  by  Half-king  and  his  warriors,  and  some  Sha- 
wanese,  held  a  war-feast,  roasted  a  whole  ox,  and  agreed  u))f>n  the  manner 
of  proceeding.  The  captains  only  of  this  expedition  knew  fiilly  its  destina- 
tion. With  such  secrecy  did  they  proceed,  that  the  Monivian  settlements 
knew  nothin"  of  their  approach,  until  theyjwere  in  their  vicinity.  They  bore 
an  English  flag,  and  an  English  officer  was  among  them.  It  was  now  10 
August,  1781.     Half-king  sent  in  a  message  to  Salem,  requesting  the  inhab- 


•  His  Indian  name,  according  to  Heckewelder,  was  Hopocai*.  and  si^ified  a  Tohaico- 
pipe  Tills  name  he  bore  until  about  1763,  when  that  of  KogIeschquanohel  was  subsii- 
tuled.  This  meant,  Maker  of  Day-Liffht.  Of  the  word  pipe,  a  more  extended  notice  should 
be  taken.  The  French  writers  generally  use  the  name  calurttet,  which  means  the  same  thins^, 
and,  of  its  origin,  Baron  LaJiontan,  "Voyages  dans  L'Amerique,"  i.  401,  observes  as  fol- 
lows:— "  It  is  a  Norman  word,  which  comes  from  cWtinj^aM,  and  was  introduced  into  Canada 
by  the  people  of  that  nation,  on  their  first  coming  into  this  country,  by  whom  it  has  ever  since 
been  used.  The  Iroquois  call  it  Ganorulao^.  and  the  other  Indian  nations.  Poa«as; "  this, 
aJ  owinff  for  the  difference  between  the  French  and  English  idioms,  will  agree  tclerably  with 
Mr.  Hi'ckeirelder's  Hopocan.  A  chief  named  Pipe  signed  a  treaty  at  Fort  Greenv  lie,  in  1814, 
with  112  others,  by  which  it  seems  Jne  Delawares  perpetuated  it    li  followed  that  of  II  hile-etfet. 
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itants  not  to  be  alarmed,  for  they  sliould  receive  no  injury,  and  that  he  had 
good  words  to  speak  to  them,  and  wished  to  know  at  whicli  of  the  settle- 
ments they  miglit  hold  a  council  witli  them.  Gnadeitiiiietten  being  fixed 
uj)on,  all  a.ssembled  there  upon  1 1  August. 

Meanwhile,  the  numl)ers  of  Pipe's  ex|)edition  had  increased  from  140  to 
800,  and  about  10  days  after.  Half-king  made  the  following  speech  to  the 
believiug  Indians  an(l  their  teachers: — 

"  Cousins  :  ye  believing  Indians  in  Gnadenhuetten,  Schoenbrunn,  and  Salem, 
I  am  much  concerned  on  your  account,  perceiving  that  you  live  in  a  very 
dangerous  spot.  Two  jiovverful,  angry  and  merciless  gods  stand  ready 
opening  their  jaws  wide  against  each  other :  you  are  sitting  down  betwe<;n 
both,  and  tluis  in  danger  of  being  devoured  and  ground  to  powder  by  the 
teeth  of  eitlier  one  or  the  other,  or  both.  It  is  therefore  not  advisable  for  you 
to  stay  here  any  longer.  Consider  your  young  ])eople,  your  wives,  and  your 
children,  and  ])reserve  their  lives,  for  here  tliey  must  all  perish.  1  therefore 
take  you  by  the  hand,  lill  you  up,  and  jjlace  you  in  or  near  my  dwelling, 
where  you  will  be  safe  and  dwell  in  peace.  Do  not  stand  lookiug  at  your 
plantations  and  houses,  but  arise  and  ibJlow  me!  Take  also  your  teachera 
[priests]  with  you,  and  worship  (jlod  in  the  place  to  which  I  shall  lead  you, 
as  }()U  have  been  accustomed  to  do.  You  shall  likewise  find  j)rovisions,  and 
ouj-  father  beyond  the  lake  [the  governor  at  Detroit,]  will  care  ibr  you.  This 
is  nsy  message,  and  I  am  come  hither  purposely  to  deliver  it." 

Tlie  brethren,  after  taking  this  into  consideration,  remonstrated,  in  feeling 
language,  against  such  an  immediate  removal;  saying  they  diti  not  conceive 
that  the  danger  was  so  great,  as,  moreover,  they  were  at  j)eace  with  all  rnen, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  war,  and  that  it  would  bring  famine  and  distress  upon 
them,  to  set  out  l)efore  their  harvest  with  nothing  in  their  hands,  but  that  they 
would  keep  and  consi<ler  his  nrords,  and  woidd  answer  liim  the  next  winter. 
ft  was  sujjposed  that  Half-king  was  willing  to  comply,  but  for  the  importunity 
of  Pipe  and  the  English  captain. 

This  affair  eventuated  in  the  seizure  of  the  missionaries  and  their  removal 
to  Sandusky,  as  has  been  written  in  the  account  of  Glikhikan. 

Captain  Pipe  now  j)ublicly  boasted  of  his  ex])loit,  and  said  the  Lidians  and 
their  priests  were  his  slaves.  They  had  had  but  a  moment's  repose  at  San- 
dusky, when  the  governor  at  Detroit  ordered  Ca])tain  Pipe  to  conduct  them  to 
him.  They  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  governor  face  to  face, 
believing  they  could  convince  him  that  they  had  never  assisted  the  Americans, 
and  accordingly  attended  Pipe  thither.  Here  the  missionaries  Zeisberger, 
Senscvian,  Heckewelder  and  Edwards  had  to  await  a  kind  of  trial,  and  Pipe 
was  the  evidence  against  tliem.  On  the  9  November,  this  trial  or  examina- 
tion came  on,  and  Captain  Pi/je  appeared,,  and  sjjoke  as  follows:  ^^  Father,  you 
have  commanded  us  to  briiig  the  believing  Indiaris  and  their  teachers  from  the  Mus- 
kingum. This  has  been  done.  When  toe  had  brought  them  to  Sundusky,  you 
ordered  us  to  bring  their  teachers  and  some  of  their  chiefs  unto  you.  Here  you 
see  them  before  you :  now  you  may  speak  with  them  yourself,  as  you  have  desired. 
But  I  Iwpe  you  unll  speak  good  words  unto  them,  yea  J  tell  you,  speak  good  words 
unto  them,  for  they  are  my  friends,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  ill  used." 
The  governor  tlien  repeated  to  Pipe  the  charges  he  had  formerly  urged 
against  the  brethren,  and  called  on  him  to  prove  his  assertions.  Tlie  chief 
seemed  now  evidently  confiised,  and  said  such  things  might  have  haj)pened, 
but  they  would  do  so  no  more,  for  they  were  now  at  Detroit.  This  tlid  not 
satisfy  the  governor,  and  he  ])eremptorily  demanded  that  Pipe  should  answer 
|)ositively  to  the  point.  This  caused  him  still  greater  embarrassment,  and  ho 
a«ked  his  counsellors  what  he  should  say,  but  each  held  down  his  hea«l  in 
silence,  and  this  occasioned  his  choosing  the  only  wise  course,  and  he  thus 
ingenuously  spoke  :  "  I  said  before,  thai  some  such  thing  migfd  have  happened, 
but  noiv  I  unll  tell  you  the  plain  truth.  Tfie  missioiiaries  are  innocent.  They 
have  done  nothing  of  themselves :  ivhat  they  have  done,  they  loere  compelled  to  do. 
I  am  to  blame,  and  the  chiefs  thattvere  icilh  me  in  Goschachguenk  :  we  have  forced 
them  to  do  it,  wlien  they  refused."  The  governor  now  declared  them  imiocent, 
in  the  presence  of  the  court,  and  they  were  permitt'd  to  return  to  llieir 
bretiiren. 
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One  circumstons^e,  illustrative  of  savage  superstition  we  will  nutice  here. 
When  Pipe's  warriors  were  about  to  force  the  brethren  to  leave  their  dwell- 
inrrs,  it  was  almost  unaniniousiy  concluded  at  one  tinit.  by  the  chiefs,  that 
the  white  lirethren  sliouKI  l>e  put  to  death.  Tiiey,  however,  would  not  ad- 
venture upon  such  a  deed  without  the  advice  of  one  of  their  conmion  war- 
rioi-s,  who  was  considered  a  great  sorcerer.  His  answer  was,  "  he  could  not 
understiuid  what  end  it  would  answer  to  kill  them."  UfKin  this,  the  chiefs 
held  a  council,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  kill  not  only  the  white  brethren 
and  their  wives,  iiut  the  Imlian  assistants  also.  Wiien  they  made  this  reso- 
lution known  to  the  sorcerer,  he  s;iid  to  them,  "  Then  you  liave  resolved  to 
kill  my  friends;  for  most  of  their  chief  people  are  my  friends:  but  tliis  ( 
tell  you,  that  if  you  hurt  any  one  of  them,  I  know  what  I  will  do  !"  Thit. 
threat  deterred  thetn:  thus  were  the  missionaries  as  well  as  many  others 
saved. 

It  is  state<l  by  Mr.  Heckewelder,  that,  notwithstanding  Captain  Pipe  was  so 
eager  for  the  war  before  its  couunencement,  he  soon  became  sorry  for  it 
afterwards.  This  might  have  l)een  the  case  ;  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the 
most  elHcient  enemies  of  the  Americans  after  the  peace,  as  will  elsewhere 
appear.  Captain  While-eyes,  or  KotfruthngaeeMon,  which  was  his  Indian 
name,*  was  his  particular  friend,  and  they  were  both  great  men  of  the  Dela- 
ware nation,  having  been  nearly  alike  distinguished  by  their  courage  on 
many  occasions.  No  one  could  have  more  at  heart  the  welfare  of  their 
country,  than  Captain  fVhite-eyes  had  that  of  the  Delaware  nation,  and  it  is 
not  preten<led,  but  that  as  much  shoidd  l)e  said  of  Captiiin  Pipe ;  but  they 
were  difterently  circumstanced,  and  tlie  former  was  open  and  fearless  in  his 
declarations  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  while  the  latter  secretly  favored  the 
Hritish.  Thus  they  were  unwillingly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  for  about 
two  yeai-s,  one  by  his  frankness  and  the  other  by  his  clandestine  operations 
strove  to  unite  and  sti-engthen  their  respective  parties. 

]\leaiivviiile  a  circumstance  happened,  which  Cajttain  Pipe  seized  tipon  for 
declaring  war.  AfKee,  Elliot,  Girty,  and  several  others,  had  been  held  at 
Pittsburg  as  tories.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1778,  they  made  an  escape,  and 
fled  into  the  Indian  countiy,  and,  as  they  went,  |)roclaimed  to  that  i>eo|>le, 
that  the  Americans  had  determined  to  destroy  them ;  that  therefore  their  only 
safety  consisted  in  repelling  them  ;  that  they  must  fly  to  arms,  and  fight  them 
in  every  j)lace.  Pipe^  being  rather  inclined  to  war,  believed  all  that  those 
exasperated  fugitives  said ;  while,  on  the  other  hand.  While-eyes  would  give  no 
credit  to  them.  Having  got  many  of  his  men  together,  Ca|itain  Pipe  address- 
ed them  with  great  earnestness,  and  with  great  force  of  oratory  said,  "  Every  man 
is  an  enemy  to  his  country,  who  endeavors  to  persuade  its  against  Jightijig  the 
Americans,  and  all  sveh  ought  surely  to  be  put  to  death,"  Ca|)tain  White-eyes 
was  not  idle,  and  at  the  same  time  had  assembled  the  |>eople  of  his  tribe,  and 
the  substance  of  what  he  said  was,  ^Hhat  if  they  [any  of  his  waniors]  meant 
in  earnest  to  go  out,  as  he  observed  some  of  them  toere  preparing  to  do,  they  should 
not  go  withoid  him.  He  had,  he  said,  taken  peace  measures  in  order  to  save  the 
nation/rom  idler  destruction.  Bid  if  they  believed  that  he  was  ni  the  tprong,  and 
gave  more  credit  to  vagabond  Jugitives,  whom  he  hteio  to  be  siu:h,  than  to,  himself, 
who  was  best  acquainted  tcith  the  real  state  of  things ;  if  thei/  hml  determined  to 
follow  their  advice,  and  go  out  against  the  Americans,  he  woidil  go  out  with  them ; 
but  iwt  like  the  bear  hunter,  who  sets  the  dogs  on  the  aninud  to  be  beaten  about  ipith 
his  paws,  while  he  keeps  at  a  safe  distance ;  no !  he  woidd  lead  them  on,  place 
himself  in  the  front,  ami  be  the  first  who  shoidd  fall.  Thev  only  had  to  determine 
on  what  they  meant  to  do ;  as  for  his  own  mind,  it  icas  fully  made  up,  not  to  star- 
vive  his  nation ;  and  he  woidd  not  spend  the  remainder  of  a  miserable  life,  in 
bewailing  the  total  destruction  of  a  brave  people,  who  deserved  a  better  fate." 

This  speech  was  sjtoken  with  a  pathos  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  all  who  listened  to  it,  and  its  impression  was  such,  that  all 
unanimously  came  to  the  determination  to  ol)ey  its  instructions  and  orders 
and  to  hear  or  receive  directions  from  uo  otlier  person,  of  any  nation  or  color 
but  Captain  While-eyes. 

*  According  to  Mr.  Heckewelder.     His  residence  was  at  ihe  mouih  of  the  Big  Beaver. 
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At  the  same  time,  Captain  fVhitf  eyes,  in  order  to  counteract,  as  much  aa 
possible,  the,  evil  counsel  of  the  vvL.te  men  just  mentioned,  despatched  run 
iiers  to  the  Shawanese  towns  on  the  Scioto,  where  these  imi)Ostoi's  had  gone, 
witli  the  following  speech:  ^^  Grandchildren,  ye  Shawanese,  some  days  ago,  a 
Jlock  of  birds,  that  had  come  on  from  the  east,  lit  at  Goschochking,  imposing  a 
song  of  theirs  upon  tts,  which  song  had  nigh  proved  our  ruin.  Should  these  birds, 
which  on  leaving  us,  took  their  fight  totvards  Scioto,  endeavor  to  impose  a  song 
rn  you  likeivise,  do  not  listen  to  them,  for  they  lie !  " 

A  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  Captain  White-eyes  liaving  reached 
Pipe,  he  kjiew  not  what  course  to  take,  and,  while  thus  confounded  a  kind 
and  conciliatory  message  was  received  in  the  Delaware  nation,  from  the  Amer- 
ican agent  of  Indian  affairs  at  Pittsburg.  It  particularly  cautioned  the  people 
of  that  nation  ^^not  to  hearken  to  those  wicked  and  worthless  men,  who  hud  run 
away  from  their  frieruis  in  the  night,  and  to  be  assured  of  the  real  frieiulship  of 
the  United  Stales.''''  This  completed  Pipe's  confusion.  But  after  pondering 
a  while  n])()n  the  wrongs  to  which  his  countrymen  had  for  a  long  time  been 
subjected,  like  the  sachetn  of  the  Wampanoags,  he  permitted  his  warrioi"s 
to  go  out,  and  siu'prise,  and  murder  all  the  Americans  they  could  lay  their 
hands  ujton. 

Ulood  having  now  begun  to  flow,  barbarities  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion. Early  in  the  s|)ring  of  1781,*  Colonel  Broadhead  arrived  near  the  Mora- 
vian town  of  Salem,  and  notified  the  iidiabitants  that  he  was  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  hostile  Indians,  and  gave  them  that  timely  notice  that  they 
might  collect  their  peo|)le,  if  any  were  abroad,  that  they  might  not  be  taken 
for  enemies.  "However,"  sjiys  Mv.  Heckewelder,  "whilst  the  colonCl  was 
Insuring  me  that  our  Indians  lia<l  nothing  to  fear,  an  officer  came  with  great 
speed  from  one  quarter  of  the  camp,  and  reported  that  a  particular  division 
of  the  militia  "were  f)reparingJo  break  off  for  the  ])urpose  of  destroying  the 
Moravian  settlements  up  the  river,  and  he  feared  they  could  not  be  restrained 
from  so  doing.' "  They  were,  however,  by  the  exert'ons  of  the  conunander- 
in-chief,  aided  by  Colonel  Shepherd,  of  Wheeling,  ])artially  prevented  from 
their  murderous  design.  Thus  these  Christian  Indians  were  situated  pre- 
cisely like  many  of  those  of  N.  E.  in  Philip's  war.  IJut  we  liave  no  instance 
to  record,  of  the  latter,  equal  in  extent,  for  diabolical  atrocity,  to  that  of  the 
massacre  of  Gnadenhuetteu,  elsewhere  mentioned. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Broadhead  j)roceeded  to  Coshocton,  a  hostile  settle- 
ment near  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum  ;  and  with  such  secrecy  did  he  pro- 
ceed, that  not  a  person  escaped.  How  many  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  army 
is  not  mentioned ;  but,  not  long  afler,  IG  warriors  were  put  to  death  with 
shocking  manifestations  of  depravity.  There  accom]>anled  Colonel  Broad' 
head's  arnjy  a  Delaware  chief  nanied  Pekillon.\  Sixteen  of  the  captive 
warriore  were  designated  by  him  as  pei-j>etrators  of  nuu"dei-s,  and  they  were 
forthwith  tomahawked  and  scalped.  They  were  executed  ])iu-suant  to  the 
decree  of  a  court-martial. 

Some  extenuation  has  been  urged  for  this  revolting  transaction,  and  that 
alone  in  which,  perhaps,  the  uiind  can  find  any  relief.  liut  a  short  tiine  he- 
lore  BroadhecuVs  ex])edition,  a  large  Indian  force,  called  by  the  whites  an 
army,  collected,  and  set  out  for  the  desnuction  of  North-western  Virginia. 
This  army  was  divided  into  two  i)arts,  and  their  ex))ectations  were  wrought 
up  to  a  very  high  degree,  which,  when  suddenly  blasted,  were  changed  into 
rage  and  fiu-y.  Having,  in  their  march,  taken  a  large  number  of  cai)tiv<;s, 
they  retreated  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  there  tied  them  to  trees  and  put  them 
to  death  in  their  barbarous  manner.  This  massacre  was,  however,  confined 
to  their  male  prisoners.  Fathers,  in  presence  of  their  tamilies,  were  leu 
forth  to  execution,  amid  tears  and  lamentations,  which  no  creature  but  infu 
riated  man  could  withstand.  This  barbarity  was  the  more  aggravating 
when  it  was  contemplated  that  those  who  fell  into  their  hands  had  made  no 
resistance !  Nothing,  therefore,  like  just  retribution  was  to  be  expected 
from  an  army  of  li-ontier  militia,  when  vengeance  was  the  only  pursuit. 

*  Doddridge,  Notes,  291,  says,  this  "  campaign  "  was  in  the  summer  of  1780. 
t  The  same  who,  afterwards,  as  1  conclude,  was  a  parly  to  Wayite's  treaty. 
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After  every  thing  liad  been  destroyed  in  the  Indian  country  through  which 
tlie  Americans  passed,  they  returned  to  Pittsburg.  Before  leaving  Coslioc- 
ton,  a  shocking  circumstance  occurred,  wliich  alone  was  sufficient  to  have 
tarnished  the  most  brilliant  exploits.  An  Indian  came  to  the  side  of  the 
river  over  against  the  encam|)ment,  and  called  to  the  sentinels,  who  ju^ked 
him  what  he  wantecL  He  answered  that  he  wished  to  see  the  ^^  big  captain  " 
(the  name  by  which  Indians  commoidy  designate  the  commander-in-chief). 
Colonel  Broadhead  appeared,  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  who  replied, 
"  To  make  peaceJ"  Then,  said  the  colonel,  semi  over  some  of  your  ciiicfs. 
The  Indian  inteiTOgatively  said,  "  May  be  you  kill  ?  "  No,  said  tiie  colonel, 
they  shall  come  and  go  in  safety.  Hereujjon  a  chief  of  most  elegant  appear- 
ance crossed  to  the  encampment,  and — I  hesiuite  to  relate  it — while  this 
chief  was  conversing  with  the  colonel,  a  monster,  of  the  militia,  came  uj), 
and  with  a  tomahawk,  which  he  had  concealed  in  his  clothes,  lai(i  him  dea<l 
with  a  single  stroke !  *  The  name  of  this  fiend  was  H'ttzel.  The  army  soou 
began  its  retreat,  and  Colonel  Broadhead  having  put  his  prisoners,  (about  iiO 
in  number,)  into  the  care  of  the  soldiers,  they  immediately  began  to  mas- 
Biicrethem!  all  except  a  few  women  and  children  were  killed.  These  were 
taken  to  Pittsburg,  and  afterwards  exchanged  lor  an  equal  number  of  white 
prisoner8.t  Tiius  tlie  peace  which  might  have  been  conchided  was  imhappily 
guspended,  and  the  war  afterwards  might  well  liave  been  expected  to  exliibit 
scenes  no  less  bloody  than  belbre. 

A  chief,  called  Pachgajstschihilas,  distinguished  himself  upon  the  fron- 
tiers, immediately  u]M)n  the  retreat  of  Colonel  Broadlvead^ s  ssiwy  \  not  as  many 
others  have,  l)ut  by  magnanimity  and  address.  And  subsequently  iiis  name 
was  set  to  many  treaties  between  his  nation  and  the  United  States,  from  that 
of  General  Wayne  at  Greenville  to  that  of  St  Mary's  in  1818:  if,  indeed, 
Petchenanalas,  Bokongehelas,  and  several  other  variations,  stand  for  the  same 
person.  His  name,  according  to  Heckewelder,  signified  a  fulJiUer,  oi  one  tvho 
succeeds  in  all  he  undertakes.  He  was  a  son  of  a  great  chief  whose  name  is 
written  JVewandochwalend,  which  signified  one  employed  on  important  messages ; 
and  who  in  the  French  war  was  a  great  captain,  and  in  peace  a  great  coun- 
sellor. He  had  upon  his  under  lip  and  chin  tatooed  the  figure  of  a  water 
lizard,  on  which  account  he  was  often  called  Tweegachschflsu.  Biiokojignhelas 
was  head  warrior  of  all  the  Delawares  who  lived  on  the  Miami  and  White 
Rivers. 

Petchenanalas,  at  tlie  head  of  80  warriors,  apj>eared  suddenly  at  Gna- 
denhuetten,  surrounding  it  before  day,  allowing  no  one  a  chance  for  escape. 
Not  knowing  his  object,  the  people  were  filled  with  terror.  lint  he  soon 
dispelled  their  fears,  by  telling  them  that  he  came  to  take  the  chief  Gelele- 
mend,  and  a  few  other  head  men,  whom  he  would  have,  either  dead  or  alive. 
As  it  hap|»ened,  not  one  of  those  he  sought  after  was  there  at  the  time. 
Having  satisfied  himself  of  this  fact,  the  chief  demanded  that  deputies  from 
the  three  Christian  towns  should  meet  to  hear  what  he  had  to  sjiy  to  them. 
When  the  deputi  >s  and  others  had  met,  he  spoke  to  them  as  Ibllows :. — 

"Friends  and  kinsmen,  listen  to  what  I  say  to  you.  You  see  a  great  and 
powerful  nation  divided.  You  see  the  father  fighting  against  the  son,  an<l 
the  son  against  the  father. — The  father  has  called  on  his  Indian  children  to 
assist  him  in  punishing  his  children,  tlie  Americans,  who  have  become  re- 
fractory. I  took  time  to  consider  what  I  should  do  ;  whether  or  not  I  should 
receive  the  hatchet  of  my  father,  to  assist  him.  At  first  I  looked  upon  it  as 
a  family  quarrel,  in  which  I  was  not  interested.  At  length  it  apjieared  to  me, 
that  the  father  was  in  the  right,  and  his  chihhen  deserved  to  be  punished  a 
little. — That  this  must  be  the  case,  I  concluded  from  the  many  cruel  acts  his 
oflspring  ha<l  committed,  from  time  to  time,  on  hi«  Indian  children — in  en- 
croaching on  their  lands,  stealing  their  property — shooting  at  and  murdering 
without  cause,  men,  women,  and  children: — yes,  even  murdering  those,  who 
at  all  times  had  been  friendly  to  them,  and  were  placed  for  protection  unde? 


•  Clironicles  of  Western  Selilcmenls,  pumm 
t  Doddridge's  Notes,  233. 
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the  roof  of  their  fither's  house  ;  *  the  father  himself  standing  sentry  nt  the  door, 
at  the  time! — Friends  and  relatives,  otteii  has  the  father  heen  ohiijjed  to  settle 
and  make  nmen<is  for  the  wrongs  and  mi.schiefs  done  ns,  by  his  refractory 
children;  yet  these  do  not  grow  better.  No!  they  remain  the  same,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so,  as  long  as  we  have  any  land  lell  us !  Look  back  at  the 
murders  committed  by  the  Long-Knives  on  many  of  our  relations,  wlio  lived 
])eaceahle  neighbors  to  them  on  the  Ohio !  Did  they  not  kill  them  without 
the  least  provocation  ? — Are  they,  do  you  think,  better  now,  than  they  were 
then.?  No!  indeed  not;  arid  many  days  are  not  elapsed,  since  you  had  a 
number  of  these  very  men  near  your  doors,  who  panted  to  kill  you,  but  for- 
tunately were  jirevented  from  so  doing,  by  the  Great  Sun,t  who,  at  that  time, 
had  by  the  Great  Spirit  been  ordained  to  protect  you !" 

The  chief  then  spoke  with  respect  of  their  peaceable  mode  of  life,  and 
commended  their  desire  to  live  in  friendship  with  all  mankind ;  but  said,  they 
must  be  aware  of  their  exposed  situation — living  in  the  very  road  the  hostile 
parties  must  [i.ass  over,  in  going  to  fight  each  other;  that  they  had  just  es- 
caped destruction  from  one  of  these  parties;  that  therefore  no  time  should 
be  lost,  but  they  should  go  to  the  country  on  the  Miami,  where  they  would  be 
entirely  out  of  danger. 

The  Christian  Indians  replied,  that,  as  they  had  never  injured  the  Amer- 
icans, they  thought  they  need  not  fear  injui7  from  them;  that  if  their 
friends  at  war  wished  them  well,  in  truth,  they  would  not  make  tlieir 
settlement  upon  the  path  they  took  to  go  to  war,  as  it  would  lead  their 
antagonists  the  same  way;  and  that  they  could  not  remove  without  great 
detriment ;  and  therefore,  as  they  were  then  situated,  they  coidd  not  ^fonsent 
to  go. 

Pachgantschihilas  considted  in  the  mean  time  with  his  chief  men,  and 
answered  very  feelingly  to  whsit  the  brethren  had  said.  Ue  observed  that  he 
was  sorry  that  they  should  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  but  that  lie  had  no 
intention  to  use  compulsion,  and  only  requested  that  those  might  be  permit- 
ted to  go,  whose  fears  jjronipted  them  to  it.  This  was  readily  assented  to, 
and  the  council  broke  up,  and  the  warriors  departed.  At  Salem  they  made  a 
short  stay,  where  they  conducted  themselves  as  they  had  done  at  Gnaden- 
huetten.  Here  a  family  of  old  j)eople  joined  them,  through  fear  of  what  Pach- 
ganlschihilas  had  predicted,  and  the  event  justified  the  i)roceeding!  The 
massacre  of  Gnadenhuetten  will  ever  be  remembered  with  the  deepest  regret 
and  indignation. 

Nothing  was  feared  from  the  good  Petchenanalas ;  but  the  prowling  mon- 
sters jWKee,  Girty,  Elliot,  and  perhaps  others,  calling  themselves  white,  were 
the  j)lotters  of  the  ruin  of  the  innocent  people  at  Gnadenhuetten,  which  fol- 
lowed not  long  after. 

Our  present  design  makes  it  expedient  that  we  pass  over  many  events  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  frontier  wars,  that  we  may  be  enaliled  to  proceed  with 
more  minuteness  of  detail,  in  the  lives  of  the  eminent  chiefs.  Although 
we  cainiot,  by  any  rule  known  to  us,  derive  Buokona;ahdas  from  Pnchgaiitsci- 
hilas  or  Pdclicnnnalas,  yet,  as  they  have  as  nuich  affinity  as  Pometacom  and 
Metacomet,  we  shall  let  them  pass  for  the  same  ];)erson,  and  thus  continue  our 
narrative. 

Baokons^nhelas  was  not  only  a  great,  but  a  noble  warrior.  He  took  no  de- 
light in  shedding  blood  ;  and  when  he  raised  the  hatchet  on  the  side  of  the 
Kritish  in  the  rt  volution,  it  was  for  the  best  of  reasons  ;  and  would  that  niiine- 
rous  other  allies  we  could  name  had  acted  from  as  pure  motives!  Our  next 
notice  of  Buokongnhelas  is  in  1792,  wlien  he  showed  himself  no  less  magmui 
imous  than  at  Gnadenhuetten  and  Salem.  Colonel  Hardin,  Major  Trutnnn 
wid  several  others,  were  sent,  in  May  of  this  year,  by  JVashinsclon,  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  to  the  Indian  nations  of  the  west,  particularly  the  Maumee  towns 
They  having  arrived  near  the  Indian  town  of  Au  Glaize  on  the  south-wes 

*  Alluding-  to  the  murder  of  the  Concstoga  Indians,  which  was  as  atrocious  as  that  at  Gnt 
^enhuetlcn.  and  of  which  we  shall  in  due  course  ^ive  a  relation. 
+  Referring  to  what  we  have  just  related  of  Coloiiel  Daniel  Broadhead  and  his  army. 
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braxK.h  of  the  Miami  of  tlie  Lake,  fell  in  witli  some  Indians,  who  treated 
tJiem  well  at  first,  and  made  many  ))rofessions  of  friendship,  hut  in  the  end 
took  Rdvaiitage  of  them,  wliile  off  their  gnard,  and  murdered  nearly  all  of 
them.  The  interpreter  made  his  escape,  alter  some  time,  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  transaotion.  His  name  was  hViUiam  Smally ;  and  he  had  been 
some  time  before  witli  the  Indians,  and  had  learned  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, wliich  gave  him  some  advantage  in  being  able  to  save  himself.  He  was 
at  first  conducted  to  An  Glaize,  ami  soon  after  to  "  Buokimgaltela,  king  of  the 
Pelawares,  by  his  captors."  The  chief  told  those  that  committed  the  murder, 
he  was  very  sorry  they  had  killed  the  vie7i.  That  instead  of  so  doings  they  should 
have  brought  them  to  the  Indian  toivns ;  and  then,  if  tchat  they  had  to  say  had  not 
been  liked,  it  woidd  have  been  time  enough  to  have  killed  them  ihetu  J\'othing,  he 
said,  coxdd  justify  them  for  putting  them  to  death,  as  there  was  no  chance  for  them 
to  escape.  The  truth  was,  they  Kille<l  them  to  plunder  their  effects.  Buokon- 
gahelas  took  Mr.  Smally  into  his  cabin,  and  showed  him  great  kindness  ;  told 
Tiim  to  stay  there  while  he  could  go  safely  to  his  former  Indian  friends. 
(He  having  been  adojjted  uito  an  Indian  family,  in  ])lace  of  one  who  had 
been  killed,  in  his  Ibrmer  captivity.)  While  liere  with  Bttokongahelas, 
which  was  near  a  month,  Mr.  Smally  said  the  chief  would  not  permit 
him  to  go  abroad  alone,  for  fear,  he  said,  that  tlie  young  Indians  would 
Uli  him. 

From  another  source  we  learn  the  names  of  several  of  the  murdered.  "  A 
letter  from  Paris  (in  the  new  French  settlement),  dated  July  17,  states,  that 
intelligence  had  l>een  received  at  Fort  Jefferson,  of  the  death  of  Major  True- 
man,  Mr.  fVeeman,  Debachi  and  Jarrat.  That  this  intbrmation  was  brought 
by  two  prisoners,  who  were  laboring  in  a  cornfield,  and  made  their  escaj)e. 
1  he  one  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  time  General  Manner  was  defeated — 
the  other  is  William  Duer,  of  Capt.  Buchanan's  company  of  levies.  They 
fui-her  inform,  that  on  the  15th  Jtme  a  party  of  Indians  took  8  men  prisoners, 
who  were  making  hay  near  Fort  Jefferson  ;  that  when  they  had  moved  the 
prisoners  some  distance  from  the  fort,  they  divided  them — four  were  given 
to  the  Chippewas,  and  four  to  the  Shawanese — that  the  Shawanese  burnt  the 
four  unfortunately  assigned  to  them — that  the  Chippewas  took  theirs  home, 
to  the  intent  of  making  laborers  of  them — that  the  Indians  are  determined 
for  war,  and  will  not  treat,  but  will  kill  every  white  person  that  attempts  to 
go  to  them,  either  with  or  without  a  flag — that  their  present  plan  is  to  cut  off 
the  escorts  of  i)rovisions  destined  to  the  outposts,  and  by  that  means  oblige 
the  troops  stationed  there  to  surrender ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  they  kept 
two  spies  constantly  out"  * 

It  is  8ai«l  that  the  conduct  of  the  British,  at  the  battle  of  Presque-Isle,  for- 
ever changed  the  mind  of  this  chief,  as  it  did  that  of  many  others,  in  regard 
to  them.  Buokongahelas  said  he  wotdd  henceforth  trust  them  no  moi*e.  The 
fort  at  Maumee  was  critically  situated,  but  by  its  own  imprudence.  The  offi- 
cers of  it  had  told  the  Indians  that .  if  the  battle  turned  against  them,  they 
should  have  protection  in  the  fort.  Immediately  afler,  General  Wayne  in- 
formed them,  that  if  they  did  protect  the  Indians  in  tliat  event,  he  would 
treat  them  as  though  found  ui  arms  against  him;  therefore,  thinking  their 
own  safety  of  more  consequence  than  keeping  their  faith  with  the  Indians, 
they  barred  the  gates,  and  were  idle  si)ectator8  of  those  they  had  basely  be- 
trayed, cut  down  in  great  numbers  by  the  swords  of  the  horsemen,  under 
their  very  ramjiarts! 

It  would  seem  from  a  passage  m  the  Memoirs  of  General  Harrison,^  that 
Buokongahelas  died  soon  "after  the  treaty  of  1804;  "that  if  he  had  been 
olive,  Mr.  Dawson  thinks,  when  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet  enlisted  so  many 
nations  agam»t  the  Americans,  he  would  not  have  suffered  their  i)lans  to 
have  been  matured.  The  same  author  relates  an  incident  of  peculiar  interest, 
concerning  our  subject,  which  is  as  follows: — After  the  fight  with  Wayne's 
army  befoi-e  mentioned,  Buokongahelas  collected  the  remnant  of  his  hand, 
and  embarked  with  them  in  canoes,  and  passed  up  the  river,  to  send  a  flag  of 

*  Carey's  Museum,  xii.  15,  f  By  Mr.  Daioson,  page  82. 
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truce  to  Fort  fVayne.  When  tlie  chief  nrrived  against  the  British  fort,  he 
was  requested  to  land,  wliicli  he  did.  When  lie  had  approached  the  sentinel, 
lie  demanded,  "  fVliat  have  you  to  sau  to  me  "?  "  lie  was  answered  tliat  the 
coinmandant  desired  to  speak  with  him.  "  Then  he  may  come  here,"  was  the 
reply.  Tlio  sentry  then  said  the  officer  would  not  do  that,  and  that  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  fort,  if  he  did  not  comj)ly  with  its  rules.  "  If'hat 
ahall  prevent  me  ?  "  said  the  intrepid  chief  Pointing  to  the  cannon  of  the  fort, 
the  sentry  said,  "Those."  The  chief  replied  indignantly,  "/ year  7iot  y,owr 
cannon  :  after  suffering  the  Americans  to  defile  your  spring,  mithout  liaring  to  fore 
on  them,  you  cannot  expect  to  frighten  Buokongehelas."  He  reeinbarked,  and 
passed  the  fort,  without  molest;itio:i.  Jiy  "  deliiing  their  spring,"  he  meant 
an  ironical  reproach  to  the  Britisii  garrison  for  tlieir  treachery  to  the  jjidiaus, 
which  has  been  mentioned. 

It  is  said  that  Buokongakelas  was  present  at  Fort  M'Intosh,  at  the  treaty 
of  1785;  but  as  his  name  is  not  among  the  signers,  we  supjjose  he  was 
opposed  to  iL  Geiitu'al  George  K.  Clark,  Jlrthur  Lee,  and  Richard  Butler,  were 
the  American  commissioners ;  the  former  had  been  a  successful  warrior  against 
the  hulians,  which  had  gained  him  the  respect  of  Buokongahelas ;  and  when 
he  had  an  opportunity,  he  passed  the  others  without  noticing  them,  but  went 
and  took  (Jeneral  CLark  by  the  hand,  hnd  said,  "/  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for 
having  this  day  brought  together  two  such  great  tvarriors,  as  Buokongahelas 
and  Gen.  Clark." 

A  separate  article  in  the  treaty  just  named,  illustrates  the  histoi*y  of  several 
chiefs  already  mentioned.  It  is  in  these  words: — "It  is  agreed  that  the  Del- 
aware chiefs  Kelelamand,  [Gelelemend,  Killhick,]  or  Colonel  Henn/ ;  Hen^ue- 
fnishees,  or  the  Big-cat ;  IVicocaUnd,  or  Ca[)tain  White-eyes ;  who  took  up  the 
latchet  for  the  Cnited  States,  and  their  iiunilies,  shall  be  received  into  the 
Delaware  nation,  in  the  same  situi^ion  and  rank  as  before  the  war,  and  enjoy 
their  due  portions  of  the  lands  to  the  Wyandot  and  Delaware  nations  in  thi" 
treaty,  as  fiilly  as  if  they  had  not  taken  part  with  America." 

Gelelemend,  one  of  the  mostconspicuousof  those  noticed  in  the  provisio 
of  the  treaty  of  Fort  IVl'Intosh,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  in  this  pla& 
His  name  signified  Jl  leader,  but  he  was  called  Killhuck  bec&u^e  t.'"P  whi;r 
had  so  called   his  father,  and  to  distinguish  him,  junior  was  added.     Upo 
the  death  of  ffhite-eyes,  he,  as  that  chief  had  done,  accepted  the  office  c 
chietj  until  the  young  heir  should  be  old  enough  to  fill  the  important  plac 
He  continued  the  course  of  measures  carried  on  by  his  jHedecessor,  but  i 
spite  of  all  he  could  do,  Ca]>tain  Pipe  succeeded  in  defeating  his  designs. 
Such   was   the  power  of  Pipe,  that   Gelelemend  antl  his  party  'were  forced 
through  fear  to  abandon  their  council-house  at  Goschochking,  and  retire 
under  the  protection  of  the  Americans  near  Pittsburg.     Here  they  supposed 
themselves  safe,  but  they  were  soon   disaj)pointed ;  "for  while  the  friendly 
chiefs,  together  with  a  number  of  their  people,  were  peaceably  living  together 
on  an  island  just  below  the  town  of  Pittsburg,  they  were  suddenly  surprised 
and  attacked  by  the  murdering  party  wlrch  htu\  returned  from  killing  near  a 
hundred  of  the  Christian  Indians,  and  |)artly  killed  and  partly  put  to  flight, 
from  whence   this   chief   {Killbuck)  saved    his  life  only  by  taking  to  the 
river  and  swimming  across  to  the  |)oint,  or  town,  [of  Pittsburg]  leaving  all 
his  proj)erty  behind  ;  among  which  was  the  bag  containing  all  the  wampoin 
speeches  and  written  documents  of  Jfilliam  Penn  and  his  successors  lor  a 
great  number  of  years,  Avhich  had  for  so  lotig  a  time  been  carefully  preserve<l 
by  them,  but  now  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  murdering  band  of  wliite 
savages,  who  killed  at  the  same  time  tlie  promising  young  Delaware  chief 
above  tnentioned."     The  many  services  he  rendered  to  Pennsylvania  were 
known  and  appreciated ;  Avhich  sei-vices,  however,  being  obnoxious  to  the 
enemy,  drew  their  hatred  upon  him,  so  much  so,  that  they  ordered  any  that 
shoidd  meet  with  him  to  shoot  liira  dead.     He  therefore  remained  concealed 
some  time  afler  the  peace  with  the  Indians,  with  his  family  at  Pittsburg.     He 
finally  joined  the  Christian  Indians  and  lived  under  their  protection  ;  never 
venturing  far  fi-om  home,  lest  the  Muuseys  sliould  meet  with  and  kill  ]\ 
He  was  baptized  by  the  Dame  of  fVilliam  Henrij,  a  name  he  had  been  ks. 
known  under,  and  which  was  that  of  a  distinguished  member  of  coaeiwj 
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conferred  by  himself.     Killbuck*  died  in  the  faith  in  Januan',  1811,  aged 
about  80.t 

At  the  time  these  peaceable  Indians  were  murderously  driven  from  their 
island,  as  just  noticed,  Big-call  narrowly  escaped  the  slaughter.  He  retired 
to  the  Miami  counti-j-,  where  he  afterwards  died.  He  had  been  an  able 
counsellor,  and  afterwards  a  chief  of  the  Turtle  tribe.f  But  to  return  to 
Captain  Pipe. 

At  one  rime  after  an  expedition  against  the  Americans,  Captain  Pipe  went 
to  Detroit,  where  he  was  received  with  respect  by  the  British  conniiandant, 
who,  wuh  his  attendants,  was  invited  to  the  council-house,  to  give  an  account 
of  past  transactions.  He  was  seated  in  front  of  his  Indians,  facing  the  chief 
officer,  aiul  held  in  his  left  hand  a  short  stick,  to  which  was  fastened  a  scalp. 
After  a  usual  pause,  he  arose  and  spoke  as  follows: — 

"  Father,  [then  he  stooped  a  little,  and,  turning  towards  the  audience,  with 
a  countenance  full  of  great  expression,  and  a  sarcastic  look,  said,  in  a  lower 
tone  of  voice,]  "  /  have  said  father,  although,  indeed,  I  do  not  know  why  /  am 
to  call  HIM  so,  having  never  known  any  other  father  than  the  French,  and  consider- 
ing the  English  only  as  brothers.  Bid  as  this  name  is  cdso  imposed  upon  tis, 
I  shall  make  use  of  it,  and  say,  [at  the  same  time  fi.xing  his  eyes  upon  the  com- 
mandant,] Father,  some  time  ago  you  put  a  war  hatchet  iiUo  my  hands,  sayijig, 
*  Take  this  weapon  and  try  it  on  the  heads  of  my  enemies,  the  Long- Knives,  and 
let  me  afterwards  know  if  it  was  sharp  and  good.''  Father,  at  the  time  when  you 
gave  me  this  weapon,  1  had  neither  cause  nor  inclination  to  go  to  war  against  a 
people  who  had  done  me  no  injury  ;  yet  i«  obedience  to  you,  who  say  you  are  my 
father,  and  call  me  your  child,  I  received  the  hatchet ;  well  knowing,  that  if  I  did 
not  obey,  you  woidd  loithhold  from  me  the  necessaries  of  life,  without  which  I  could 
not  subsist,  and  which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  procured,  but  at  the  house  of  my 
father. —  You  may  perhaps  think  me  a  fool,  for  risking  my  life  at  your  bidding,  in 
a  cause  too,  by  which  I  have  no  prospect  of  gaining  any  thing ;  for  it  wyoiir  cause 
and  not  mine.  It  is  your  concern  tofght  the  Long-Knives  ;  you  have  raised  a 
quarrel  amongst  yourselves,  and  you  ought  yourselves  tofght  it  out.  You  should 
not  compel  your  children,  the  Indians,  to  expose  themselves  to  danger,  for  your  sokes. 
— Father,  many  lives  have  already  been  lost  on  your  account .' — .Yaiions  have  suf- 
fered, and  been  iceakened ! — children  have  lost  parents,  brothers,  and  relatives  ! — 
wives  have  lost  husbands ! — It  is  not  known  how  many  more  may  perish  before 
your  icar  ivill  be  at  an  end  ! — Father,  I  have  saiil,  that  you  may,  perhaps,  think  me 
a  fool,  for  thus  thoughtlessly  rushing  on  your  enemy  ! — Do  not  believe  this,  father : 
Tldnk  not  that  I  toant  sense  to  convince  me,  that  although  you  now  pretend  to  keep 
vp  a  perpetual  enmity  to  the  Long- Knives,  you  may  before  long  conclude  a  peace 
tcith  thevu — Father,  you  say  you  love  your  children,  the  Indians. — This  you  have 
often  told  them,  and  indeed  it  is  your  interest  to  say  so  to  them,  that  you  may  have 
them  at  your  service.  Bid,  father,  who  of  us  can  believe  that  you  can  love  a  people 
of  a  different  color  from  your  own,  better  than  those  who  have  a  white  skin  like 
yourselves  ?  Father,  pay  attention  to  what  I  am  going  to  say.  JfTiile  you,  father, 
are  selling  me  [meamng  the  Indians  in  genend]  on  your  enemy,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  hunter  sets  his  dog  on  the  game  ;  while  I  am  in  the  act  of  rushing 
on  that  enemy  of  yours,  with  the  bloody  destructive  weapon  you  gave  me,  I 
may,  percharxe,  happen  to  look  back  to  the  jilace  from  whence  you  started  me  ;  and 
what  shall  I  see  ?  Perhaps  I  may  see  my  father  shaking  hands  with  the  Ijong- 
Knives ;  yes,  with  these  very  people  he  now  cedls  his  enemies.  I  may  then  see  him 
laugh  at  my  folly  for  having  obeyed  his  orders ;  and  yet  I  am  now  risking  my  life 
at  his  command .'  Father,  keep  what  I  have  said  in  remembrance. — JVoic,  father, 
here  is  tchat  has  been  done  loith  the  hatchet  you  gave  me.  [With  these  words  he 
lianded  the  stick  to  the  commandant,  with  the  scalp  ujmn  it,  above  men 
tioned.]  /  have  done  with  the  hcdchet  what  you  ordered  mc  to  do,  and  found  it 
sharp.    JVevertheless,  I  did  not  do  all  that  I  might  have  done.   JVo,  I  did  not.    My 

•  Another  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Latrobr,  Rambles,  ii.  118,  whom  he  saw 
»t  New  Fairfield  in  1832  ;  "  a  venerable  "  man  "  watching  the  bed  of  bis  dying  daughter,  th« 
last  of  12  children." 

\  Htckeicelder's  BiogTipliy  of  tljc  Dolawares,  &:c.,  in  Philos.  Trans 

i  Machin/rii^  FuscliUs,  accordine  to  HeckeweUUr. 
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heart  failed  icUhin  ma.  I  felt  compassion  for  your  enemy.  Innocence  [lielpless 
women  and  children]  had  no  part  in  your  quarrels ;  therefore  I  distinguished — I 
spared.  I  took  some  li\'e  flesh,  which,  while  I  was  briiiging  to  you,  I  spied  one  of 
your  large  canoes,  on  u'hich  I  pxd  it  for  you.  In  a  few  days  you  will  recover  this 
Hesh,  and  find  that  the  skin  is  of  the  same  color  with  your  own.  Father,  I  hope 
xjou  will  not  destroy  what  I  have  saved.  You,  father,  have  the  means  of  present- 
ing that  U'hich  ivi'h  me  looxdd  perish  for  ivant.  The  toarrior  is  poor,  and  his  cabin 
is  always  empty  ;  but  your  house,  father,  is  always  fidW 

After  a  hi<f(i  encorniuin  upon  this  speech,  which  need  not  be  repeated,  3rr 
Heckewelder  sjiys,  "It  is  but  justice  here  to  say,  that  Pipe  was  well  accpiaint- 
ed  witii  the  iiol)le  and  generous  character  of  the  British  ofHcer  to  whom  thia 
Speech  was  addressed.  He  is  still  living  in  his  own  country,  an  honor  to  the 
IJrirish  name.  He  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  in  employing  the  In- 
dians to  tight  against  us;  l)ut  he  did  it  with  reluctance,  and  softened  as  much 
us  was  in  his  power  the  horrors  of  that  abominable  warfare.  He  esteemed 
Captaiti  Pipe,  an<l,  I  have  no  doid)t,  was  well  pletised  with  the  humane  con- 
duct of  this  Indian  chief,  whose  sagacity  in  this  instance  is  no  less  deserving 
of  praise  than  his  elotiuence." 

The  nanu!  of  Captain  Pipe  is  unfbrtimately  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
lamented  Colonel  IVilliam  Crawford,  who  perishe«l  at  the  stake,  after  suffering 
the  most  horrible  and  excruciating  tortures  j)ossible  for  Indians  to  inflict.  He 
was  particularly  obnoxious  to  them,  from  having  been  many  years  a  successful 
connnander  against  them.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  not  far  from 
Upper  Sandusky,  in  the  latter  en«l  of  May,  1781).  At  this  time  he  was  arrived 
there,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  about  500  volunteers,  who  were  attacked  and 
put  to  (light,  without  having  accjuitted  themselves  like  sohliers  in  any  degree  ; 
exce{)t,  indee<l,  some  individual  instances.  At  least  a  hundred  were  killed 
and  taken,  an<l  of  the  latter,  butywo  are  said  ever  to  have  escaped- 

Captain  Pipe,  if  not  the  principal,  was  probably  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of 
the  Iiulians  at  tl«s  time.  When  the  rout  of  the  army  began,  instead  of  re- 
treating in  a  bo<ly,  they  fled  in  small  parties,  and  thus  fell  an  easy  jtrey  into 
the  hands  of  their  pursuers.  Colonel  Crawford  became  separated  from  the 
main  body  of  his  soldiers,  by  his  extreme  anxiety  for  his  son,  and  two  or  three 
other  relations,  whom  he  suspected  were  in  the  rear,  and  therefore  waited 
for  them  an  unreasonable  time.  He  at  length  fled,  in  company  with  a  Dr. 
Knight  and  two  others.  Unfortunately,  after  travelling  nearly  two  days,  they 
were,  with  several  others,  surprised  by  a  party  of  Delawares,  and  conducted 
to  the  OUI  Wyandot  Town.  Here  Captain  Pipe,  with  his  own  hands,  painted 
Crawford  an*!  Knight  hhxck  in  every  part  of  their  bodies.  A  place  called 
the  New  Wyandot  Town  was  not  far  oft!  To  this  place  they  were  now 
ordered,  and  Pipe  told  Crawford,  that  when  he  arrived  there,  his  head  should 
be  shaved  ;  of  wliicii,  it  seems,  he  did  not  understand  the  import.  These  mis- 
erable UK'n  were  accompanied  by  Pipe  and  another  noted  Delaware  chief, 
named  If'ingenim.  Several  other  captives  had  been  sent  forwanl ;  and  in  the 
way,  as  Knight  and  Crawford  passed  along,  they  saw  four  of  the  mangled 
lM)ilies  of  their  friends,  lying  upon  the  ground,  dead  and  scal|)ed.  Nine  others 
had  been  picked  uj)  at  the  same  time  the  two  just  named  were,  and  four  of 
these  were  those  murdered  in  the  way.  The  otlier  five  met  a  like  fate,  from 
the  hands  of  Indian  squaws  and  boys  at  the  destined  village.  Here  Crawfora 
and  Knight  saw  Simon  Girty,  of  whom  no  human  being  since,  we  ajjprehentl, 
lias  spoken  or  written  without  indignation.  He  is  represented  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  torture  of  Craioford  with  much  satisfaction! 

After  the  colonel  was  tied  to  the  fatal  i)ost,  Captain  Pipe  addressed  the  assem- 
bled Indians  in  an  earnest  s[»eech,  which  when  he  had  closed,they  all  joined  in 
a  hideous  yell,  and  fell  to  torturing  the  prisoner,  which  continued  for  about 
three  iiours,  when  he  sunk  down  upon  his  face,  and  with  a  groan  expired. 

Dr.  Knight  was  resei-ved  for  the  same  fate,  and  was  present,  and  obliged  to 
hear  the  agonizing  ejaculations  of  his  fi'iend,  and  at  last  to  see  him  expire- 
without  being  able  to  render  him  even  the  assistance  of  a  consoling  word! — 
Indeed  the  thoughts  of  his  own  condition,  and  the  end  that  awaited  him, 
were  as  much,  nay,  more,  perhaps,  than  a  rational  mind  could  bear.  Ther« 
seemed  no  possibility  of  a  deliverance;  but  it  came  in  an  unexpected  houi 
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He  was  to  he  sent  to  the  Sawanee  Town,  and  for  this  puq)ose  was  mtra^ted 
to  a  young  warrior,  wIm>  wutclied  hiui  inceswintly.  The  tlistance  was  alioiii 
40  miles:  and,  during  their  nmreii,  he  found  means  to  knock  down  his  drivoi 
and  make  good  his  escape.  He  was  21  days  in  tlie  wihlerness  alone,  and  waa 
nearly  famished  when  he  arrived  at  Fort  M'Jntosh.  At  the  place  to  whi«'lt 
he  was  destined  by  tlie  Indiiuis,  Colonel  CrateforcTa  son,  son-in-law,  and  sev- 
eral others,  were  jint  to  death  al^oul  the  san>e  lime. 

,  IVingenttnd,  fVinganoond,  or  Wing(tipioorui,  hutl  an  inteniew  with  Colonel 
Crawford  imn)ediate!y  l>efore  his  execution,  and  ;is  the  substance  of  what 
imssed  between  the  victim  and  the  chief  has  been  preserved,  it  shall  hero 
lie  given,  not  merely  for  the  history  which  it  contains,  but  as  it  strikingly 
brings  to  view  the  manner  in  which  an  linlian  exercises  his  views  of  justice 
ill  an  extraordinary  case. 

Tiiis  chief  l.ad  been  known  to  Crawford  some  time  before,  and  had  l)eei»^ 
on  terms  of  true  frienilship  with  him,  iuid  kindly  entertitined  by  him  at  his 
own  house  ;  and  such  acts  of  kindness  all  red  men  remember  with  gratitude. 
Whigenund  does  not  ajipear  to  have  Ijeen  (tresent  when  the  first  preparations 
were  made  for  burning  the  prisoner,  but  resided  not  far  from  the  fatal  spot,  and 
had  retired  to  his  cabin  that  he  might  not  see  the  sentence  of  his  nation  exe- 
cuted upon  one  calling  him  his  friend  ;  but  Crawford  requested  that  he  might 
be  S(,>nt  for,  cheering  his  almost  rayless  mind  with  the  faint  ho|)e  that  he 
would  interpose  and  sjive  him.  Accordingly,  Jfingenimd  soon  apj>cared  in 
the  ]>resence  of  the  bound  and  naked  white  num.  He  was  asked  by  Crawford  \i 
he  knew  him,  who  sjiid,  he  believed  he  did,  and  asketl,  "Are  you  not  Colonel 
Crawford^"  "1  am,"  replied  the  colonel.  The  chief  discovered  much  agi- 
tiUion  and  einbarrassment,  and  ejaculated — "So! — Yes! — Indeed!"  "Do 
you  not  recollect  the  friendship  that  always  existed  between  us,  and  that  we 
were  always  glad  to  seeeach  other?" said  Craiiford.  "  Yes,"  sjiid  the  chief,  "  1 
remember  all  this,  and  that  we  have  often  drank  together,  and  tlhit  you  have 
i)een  kind  tome."  "Then  I  hope,"  a«hled  Crawford,^  the  same  friendship 
still  continues."  "It  would  of  course,"  sai»l  JVingenund,  "  were  you  where  you 
ought  to  be, and  not  here."  "And  why  not  here?"  said  the  colonel;  "1  hope 
you  would  not  desert  a  friend  in  time  of  net;«L  Now  is  tlie  time  lor  you  to 
exert  yourself  in  my  behalf,  as  1  should  do  lor  you,  were  you  in  my  place." 
"Colonel  Crawford,"  replied  lyingenutuL,  "you  have  placed  yourself  in  a  sit- 
uation which  puts  it  out  of  Fny  jiower  and  that  of  others  ol"  your  triends  to 
do  any  thing  for  you."  "How  so,  Cajrtain  Jf'ingenwtd ^ '"  aaid  the  coloneL 
He  added,  "By  joining  yourself  to  that  execrable  man,  Williamson  and  his 
pai-ty.  The  man  who  but  the  other  day  murdered  such  a  number  of  the 
Moravian  Indians,  knowing  them  to  be  friends ;  knowing  that  he  ran  no  risk 
in  murdering  a  people  who  would  not  tight,  and  whose  only  business  was 
pra}  ing."  "  JJut  I  assure  you,  IVingennnd,"  said  Crawford,  "  that  had  I  been  with 
him  at  the  time,  this  would  not  liave  iia|ipened.  Not  I  alone,  but  all  your 
friends  and  all  good  men,  wherever  they  are,  reprobate  acts  of  this  kind." 
"That  may  be,"  said  IVingenund,  "yet  these  friends,  these  good  nlen  di»l  not 
})rcvent  him  from  going  out  again,  to  kill  the  remainder  of  those  inofitinsive, 
yet  foolish  Moravian  Indians!  I  siiy  foolish,  because  they  believed  the  \\'4iite.s 
in  jireference  to  us.  We  had  often  told  them  that  thej  would  l)e  one  day  so 
ireaterl  by  those  people  who  called  themselves  their  friends !  We  told  them 
that  there  was  no  faith  to  be  jilaced  in  what  the  while  men  said  ;  that  their 
fair  ])romise8  Avere  only  intended  to  allure  us,  that  they  might  the  more  easily 
kill  us,  as  they  have  done  many  Indians  before  they  killed  these  Moravians." 
"I  am  .sorry  to  hear  you  s])eak  thus,"  said  Crauford:  "as  to  Wi//i«;asonVgoing 
out  again,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  determined  on  it,  I  went  out  with 
him,  to  prevent  him  from  committing  fresh  murders."  "This,"  said  Htnge- 
nund,  "  the  Indians  would  not  believe,  were  even  I  to  tell  them  so."  Crawfora 
then  asked,  "  An«l  why  would  they  not  Iwlieve  it?     "Because,"  replied  Hin- 

f'enund,  "it  would  have  been  out  of  your  power  to  prevent  his  doing  what 
le  pleased."  "Out  of  mypower?"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  and  asked,  "Have 
any  Moravian  Indians  been  killed  or  hurt  since  we  came  out?"  "None," 
aiiswere«l  the  chief;  "but  you  went  fii-st  to  their  town,  and  rinding  it  empty 
uiid  deserted,  you  turned  on  tiie  path  towards  us.     If  you  had  b^en  in  seurcb 
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of  warriors  only,  you  would  iiot  have  gone  thither.  Our  spies  watched  you 
closely.  They  saw  you  while  you  were  embodying  youi-sel ves  on  the  otiier  side 
of  the  Ohio.  They  saw  you  cross  that  river — they  saw  where  y<.u  encamjied 
at  uigtit — they  saw  you  turn  off  from  the  juUii  to  the  deserted  Moravian  town — 
they  knewyoji  were  j^oingoiit  of  your  way — ^yotir  steps  were  constantly  watch- 
ed, and  you  were  siifiered  ijuietly  to  proceed  until  you  reached  tlie  spot 
where  you  were  attacked." 

Crawford,  doul)tless,  with  this  sentence,  ende<!  his  last  raysof  hop(;.  He  asked, 
with  liuut  entotion, "  What  do  tliey  inten<l  to  do  with  me.?"  wlien  Hmgenund 
frankly  replied,  "  I  tell  you  with  grief.  As  Williamson,  with  his  whole  cowardly 
host,  ran  off  in  the  night  at  the  whistling  of  our  warriors'  balls,  being  satisfied 
that  now  he  had  no  Moravians  to<leal  with,  hut  men  who  could  fight,  and  with 
such  he  did  not  wish  to  have  any  tliiug  to  do — I  say,  as  he  escaped,  and  they 
have  taken  you,  they  will  take  revenge  on  you  in  his  stead."  "And  is  there 
no  j>ossibility  of  preventing  this?"  sai<l  Crawford — "Can  you  devise  no  way 
to  get  me  off.-'  You  shall,  my  friend,  be  well  rewarded  if  you  are  instrumen- 
tal in  saving  my  lil'e."  "  Had  Williamson  been  taken  with  you,"  answered  the 
chief,  "  1  an«l  some  friends,  by  making  use  of  what  you  have  told  me,  might, 
perhaps,  have  succeeded  in  saving  you,  but  as  the  matter  now  stands,  no  man 
would  dare  to  interfere  in  your  Ijelialf  The  king  of  England  hiniseUj  were  he 
to  come  to  this  spot,  with  all  his  wealth  and  treasure,  could  not  effect  this  pur- 
pose. The  blood  of  the  innocent  Moravians,  more  than  halfofthejn  women 
and  children,  cruelly  and  wantonly  murdered,  calls  aloud  for  revenge.  The  rela- 
tives of  the  slain,  who  are  among  us,  cry  out  and  stand  ready  for  reveng».  The 
nation  to  which  they  belonged  will  have  revenge.  The  Shawanese,  our  grand- 
children, have  asked  for  your  fellow  prisoner ;  on  him  they  will  take  revenge. 
All  the  nations  coiuiected  witii  us  cry  out,  revenge !  revenge !  The  Moravians 
whom  you  went  to  destroy,  hdVing  fled,  in.stead  of  avenging  their  brethren, 
the  offence  is  liecome  national,  and  the  nation  itself  is  boun<l  to  take  revenge!" 
"My  fate  then  is  fixed,"  said  the  wretched  man,  "and  I  nuist  |)repare  lo 
meet  death  in  its  worst  form."  "Yes,  colonel,"  said  the  chief;  "I  am 
sorry  for  it,  but  cannot  do  any  thing  for  you.  Had  you  attended  to  the  Indiai* 
principle,  that  as  good  an<l  evil  cannot  dwell  together  in  the  same  iieart,  so  a 
good  man  ought  not  to  go  into  evil  company,  you  wouhj  not  l)e  in  this  latnent- 
able  situation.  You  see,  now,  when  it  is  too  late,  after  Williamson  has  deserted 
you,  what  a  bad  man  he  must  be!  Nothing  now  remains  for  you  but  to  meet 
your  fate  like  a  brave  man.  Farewell,  Colonel  Crawford!  they  are  coming 
I  will  retire  to  a  solitary  s|)ot." 

Accordingly  a  iiost  of  executioners  were  immediately  uj)on  him,  and  he 
died  by  their  cruel  hands,  as  we  have  already  written.  It  is  said  that  WingC' 
nund  shed  tears  at  parting  with  his  friend,  and  that  ever  afler,  when  the  cir- 
ctnnstance  was  mentioned,  he  seemed  very  sensibly  affected.* 

Colonel  Crawford's  son  was  compelled  to  witness  this  cruel  death  of  his 
father,  and  suffered  the  same  fate  inmiediately  afler.f 

The  exj)edition  of  Colonel  Crawford  was  not  so  laudably  undertaken  as 
many  others,  in  as  far  as  it  was  directed  against  the  Moravian  towns  upon  the 
Muskingum,  where  many,  who  composed  it,  were  determined  that  the  Chris- 
tian Indians,  which  they  there  exjjected  to  find,  should  glut  their  vengeance 
by  their  blood,  as  those  at  Gnadenhuetten  had  done  but  a  short  time  before.^ 

CHIKATOMMO.  In  1790,  this  chief  succeeded  in  capturing  many  boats 
upon  the  Ohio  River,  killing  many  of  those  in  tliem,  and  taking  and  destroy- 
ing a  vjist  amotmt  of  property.  Among  the  boats  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Chikatommo  was  one  in  which  was  a  Mr.  Charles  Johnston  of  liotetourt 
county,  Virginia,  and  several  others,  and  from  whose  narrative  we  derive  much 
of  this  information — a  book  replete  with  instruction,  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  its  kind.§     As  this  company  were  descending  the  Ohio,  in  an  un- 

*  Heckewelder's  Indian  Nations,  281  to  284.  f  Columbian  Magazine  for  1787.  p.  &48, 

X  Our  cliicl'auihorHy  lur  these  events  is  tlie  valuable  Chronicles  by  Mr.  Withers,  befor* 
referred  lo. 

iSi  The  author  appears  to  have  been  prompted  to  its  publication  by  tlie  misinterpretation 
of  nis  oral  communications  by  the  Duke  ae  Liancourt ;  wliom,  by  the  way,  we  do  not  find  to 
diiler  so  materially,  in  his  account,  from  the  a-uhor  as  one  might  apprehend  from  his  state 
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wieldy  flat-bottomed  boat,  in  which  were  a  number  of  horses  and  considera- 
ole  merchiiiidjse,  two  white  men  ajipeared  u])oii  tlie  shore,  and  called  to  them, 
Htfecting  gi-eat  <listress,  :uul  begged  to  [>e  t<iken  on  board.  Before  these  two 
whites  showed  themselves,  iiowever,  a  smoke  was  seen  above  the  trees,  and 
for  some  time  lield  tliem  in  doubt  on  wliich  side  of  the  river  it  was.  They 
wishe«l  to  ascenain  this  fact,  as  tliereby  they  might  keep  close  in  upon  the 
opjiosite  shore,  and  so  escape  mischief  in  the  event  of  an  ambushment  of 
Indians.  They  were  thus  wary,  as  tlie  Indians  were  constantly  doing  mis- 
chief upon  tlie  rivers,  and  bad  but  a  short  time  before  destroyed  a  settleir.ent 
at  a  place  called  Kennedy's  Bottom,  in  Kentucky. 

It  was  l)elbre  sunrise  on  the  20  March,  that  the  two  white  men  before  men- 
tioned hailed  the  boat,  which  was  safely  out  of  the  reach  of  fire-arms,  having 
discovered  the  smoke  to  be  upon  the  N.  W.  shore,  and  therefore  they  kejM 
upon  the  S.  W.  These  white  men,  the  more  effectually  to  decoy  the  boat's 
crew,  said  they  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians  at  Kennedy's  Bot- 
tom, and  had  just  escaped  fi*om  them,  and  unless  they  would  take  them  on 
board  they  must  perish  from  hunger  and  cold.  The  truth  was,  one  or  both 
of  them  were  abandoned  wretches,  who  had  leagued  with  a  band  of  dejireda- 
tors  under  Ckikatommo,  and  thus  were  the  means  of  destroying  many  inno- 
cent lives  in  the  most  atrocious  manner.  When  hailed  by  them,  as  we  have 
just  said,  some  in  the  boat  were  for  listening  to  them,  and  some  against  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  boat  floated  fiist  down  the  current,  and  left  those  on 
shore  considerably  in  the  rear,  although  they  exerted  themselves  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  boat.  Those  who  were  against  taking  them  on  board  had  their 
objections  well  grounded ;  for  when  these  men  were  asked  the  occasion  of 
the  smoke  ujjon  their  side  of  the  river,  they  denied  that  there  had  been  any, 
or  said  they  "knew  of  no  such  thing ;  and  this  was  urged  as  a  sufficient  reason 
why  they  ^lould  reject  the  other  part  of  tlieir  story.  Still,  as  the  boat  glided 
dovfn,  those  on  board  debated  the  subject,  and  at  length  concluded,  that  if 
there  were  Indians  where  they  first  saw  the  men,  they  must  then  be  far  up 
the  river,  as  it  was  thought  impossible  that  they  could  have  got  througji 
the  woods  so  fast  as  they  had  floated  down ;  and  one  of  the  comimny,  a  Mr. 
Flinn,  whose  kindness  of  heart  brought  upon  them  this  calamity,  pro})osed 
hazarding  his  own  person  on  shore,  witliout  in  the  least  endangering  the 
rest  His  plan  was  as  follows:  that  whereas  they  must  be  now  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  Indians,  they  should  haul  in,  and  barely  touch  upon  the  shore, 
and  he  would  jump  out,  and  the  boat  should  at  the  same  time  haul  off;  so 
that  if  Indians  shoidd  be  coming,  the  boat  would  have  time  to  get  off  safe, 
and  as  to  himself^  he  could  well  outrun  them,  and  would  get  on  board  the 
boat  again  at  a  certain  point  below.  And  thus  was  the  humane  plan  laid  of 
relieving  supposed  distress,  the  sad  recompense  of  which  we  now  proceed  to 
relate. 

One  circumstance  had  not  been  taken  into  account  by  this  devoted  com 
pany.  The  current  being  rapid,  it  took  them  much  longer  than  they  had 
anticipated  to  gain  the  shore  ;  and  this  gave  some  of  the  most  swift-footed  of 
Chikalommo's  party  time  to  arrive  at  the  point  at  the  same  time  with  them. 
Having  arrived  close  to  the  shore,  Mr.  Flinn  had  but  barely  cleared  himself 
from  the  boat,  when  a  large  number  of  Indians,  painted  in  the  most  frightful 
manner,  came  rushing  upon  thein.  Some  of  the  boat's  crew  seized  their 
guns,  and  determined  to  resist,  while  the  others  used  every  means  to  get 
their  boat  from  the  shore ;  but  every  thing  seemed  to  conspire  against  them. 
Their  iKmt  became  entangled  in  the  branches  of  a  large  tree,  and  the  whole 
body  of  Indians,  having  arrived,  being  54  in  number,  gave  a  horrible  yell, 
and  jHiured  in  their  whole  fire  upon  the  In^at.  From  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  side  of  the  boat,  one  only  was  killed,  DoUy  Fleming,  and  Mr.  Skyles 
wounded.  All  resistance  was  vain,  and  the  others  lay  down  ujwn  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  to  prevent  being  immediately  killed.  The  Indians  kept  up 
their  fire  until  all  the  horses  were  shot  down,  which  added  much  to  the 


ment.  The  chief  disa^eement  appears  in  such  minor  points  as  the  spelling  of  names:  tlms, 
in  naming  the  persons  captivatea,  for  Skyles  he  writes  Skuyl ;  for  Dolly  Fleming,  i''f| 
Flamming ;  for  Flinn,  PIdyn,  &c. 
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norror  (tf  tlie  situation  of  those  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  as  they  were 
m  great  danger  of  lieiiig  tnunpled  to  deatli  by  them  l)elbre  they  fell,  and 
afterwards  i'rom  tlieir  strivings.  When  this  was  finished,  the  firing  ceased, 
and  Mr.  May  stood  up,  and  held  up  a  white  cap  in  token  of  surrender;  but 
he  fell  in  a  moment  after,  witli  a  ball  shot  through  his  head.  Several  of  the 
Indians  now  swam  to  tlie  boat,  and  were  heljied  into  it  by  those  within. 
Having  now  got  possession  of  it,  they  seemed  well  pleas;  d,  and  ofiered  no 
further  violence.  All  things  were  now  taken  on  shore,  and  an  inmiense  fire 
kindled;  the  dead  were  scalped,  and  thrown  into  the  river,  and  the  captives 
divested  of  most  of  their  clothes.  As  several  Indians  were  gathered  around 
Mr.  JoA»w."/on  when  he  was  stiipped,  one,  observing  that  he  had  on  a  kind 
of  red  vest,  apjtroached  and  sai»l  to  him  in  English,  "  O/i/  t/ou  cap/>a<m?" 
He  said,  "  A^o."  Then  the  Indian  j)oiiited  to  his  own  breast,  and  said,  "JWe 
cappatin — nil  dese  my  sogers."  This  was  Chickatomtno.  An  Indian;  named 
Tom  Lewis,  discoveied  much  humanity  to  Mr.  Johnston,  in  that  he  covered 
him  with  his  own  blanket  after  he  had  lost  his  clothes. 

Being  all  stationed  about  the  fire,  Chickatommxt  was  at  one  end  of  it,  (it 
being  about  50  i'ect  in  length,)  \Hio,  rising  up,  made  a  speech  to  the  multi- 
tude. An  old  Shawanee  chief,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  made  the 
first  speech,  at  the  end  of  which  Chickatommo  conducted  Johnston  to  another 
Shawanee  chief|  whose  name  was  Mes-shaio-a,  to  whom  he  was  given  or 
assigned,  and  informed  that  hs  was  his  friend.  At  the  end  of  Chickatommo's  ' 
speech,  another  prisoner  was  disposed  of.  The  same  ceremony  was  repeated 
with  the  third  and  last.  Johnston,  Skyles,  and  Flinn  went  to  the  Shawanese, 
and  Peggy  Fleming  to  the  Cherokees.  This  band  of  robbers  appeju-s  to-liave 
been  made  up  of  adventurers  from  the  tribes  just  mentioned,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  Delawju-es.  The  latter  had  none  of  the  prisoners,  as  they  did  ' 
not  wish  to  be  known  in  the  buaiiiess,  thinking  it  might  involve  their  nation 
in  n  war  with  the  United  States. 

The  two  white  men  who  had  decoyed  the  boat  into  the  Indians'  hands 
were  still  witli  them,  and  the  next  day  all  the  captives  were  ordered  to  lake 
a  position  upon  the  edge  of  ihe  river,  to  decoy  the  first  that  should  be  passing. 
A  boat  soon  appeared,  and,  re[)ugnant  as  such  an  emi)loyment  was  to  the 
feelings  of  these  cajrtives,  yet  they  were  obliged  thus  to  do,  or  suffer  a  horri- 
ble death.  Divine  and  Thomas  were  the  names  of  the  two  whites  so  often 
mentioned :  the  former  was  the  voluntary  agent,  and,  as  Mr.  Johnston 
expresses  it,  the  one  who  "alone  had  devised  and  carried  into  efl^ect  their 
destruction;"  and,  "ingenious  in  wicked  stratagems,  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
gratified  to  aid  the  savages  in  their  views,  and  to  feel  no  scrui)les  in  suggest- 
ing means  for  their  accomplishment.  He  fabricated  a  tale,  that  we  were 
j)assengers  down  the  Ohio,  whose  boat  had  suffered  so  great  an  injury  that 
we  were  iniable  to  proceed  until  it  was  re])aired ;  but  that  for  want  of  an 
axe,  it  was  i/npossible  for  us  to  do  the  necessary  work.  These  unsuspecting 
canoe-men  turned  towards  us ;  but  the  cin*rent  bore  them  down  so  far  below 
us,  as  to  preclude  all  chance  of  my  putting  them  on  their  guard.  [Mr.  Johns- 
ton having  intended  by  some  sign  to  have  given  them  warning  of  what 
awaited  them.]  The  Indians,  as  they  had  acted  in  our  case,  ran  down  the 
river  at  such  a  distance  from  it,  and  under  cover  of  the  woods,  that  they 
were  not  discovered  until  the  canoe  was  close  to  the  shore,  when  they  fired 
into  it,  and  shot  every  one  on  board.  As  they  tumbled  into  the  water,  their 
little  bark  was  overset.  Two,  who  were  not  yet  tlead,  kept  themselves  affoat, 
but  were  so  severely  wounded  that  they  could  not  swim  off".  Tlie  Indians 
leajjcd  into  the  river,  and  after  dragging  them  to  the  shore,  despatched  them 
with  the  tomahawk.  The  bodies  of  the  four  who  were  killeil  were  also  brought 
to  land,  and  the  whole  six  were  scalped.  All  were  then  thrown  into  the 
river.  Nothing  I  could  then  learn,  or  which  has  since  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge, has  enabled  me  to  understand  who  these  unfortunate  sufferers  were." 
After  various  successes  and  encounters  upon  the  river,  Chickatommo  left  it, 
and  met  a  number  of  his  company  at  an  encamjnnent  about  five  miles  frotn 
it.  Here  he  left  the  rest,  taking  with  him  a  select  number  and  some  of  the 
Cherokees,  with  Miss  Fleming ;  and  the  company  with  whom  Johnston 
remained   did  not  join  him  again  for  many  days.    Afte-  much  delay  and 
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hiteresthig  incident,  they  reached  the  Indian  towii  of  Upjier  Sandusky 
Here  they  squandered  all  their  ricii  l)ooty  for  whiskey,  and,  as  ujual,  riote'd 
ill  drunkenness  for  several  days.  Chickatommo  at  this  time  showed  iiiiiiself 
very  savage  to  the  prisonei-s,  and  had  he  not  heen  j^revented  hy  tlie  humane 
and  l>enevolent  Messhawa,*  would  have  killed  some  of  them.  The  nnt'ortu- 
nate  Skyles  had  some  time  before  left  them,  and  gone  in  an  unknown  direction 
with  his  cruel  inaster. 

A  French  trader  at  Sandusky,  a  Mr.  Duchouqtiet,  had  used  endeavors  to 
ransom  Johnston ;  hut  his  master  for  some  time  would  hear  nothing  of  it. 
At  length,  having  dissipated  all  his  booty,  and  ashamed  to  return  home  in  such 
a  state,  he  concluded  to  sell  Johnston  for  the  most*  he  could  get ;  and  accord- 
ingly 600  silver  broaches  were  paid  him,  equal    in  value  to  100  dollars,  the 
amount  agreed  upon.     Chickatommo  and  his  paity  then  took  up  their  march 
>r  Detroit.     Not  long  alter  this,  Mr.  Johnston  returned  home  by  way  of  that 
iace.     Before  he  left  Sandusky,  he  was  informed  of  the  burning  of  the  ill- 
5ied  Flinn:  he  suffered  at  the  stake  at  the  Miami  village,  and  was  eaten  by 
f»  torturers.     The  Indian  who  brought  the  news  to  Saiulusky,  said  that  he 
anself  had  feasted  upon  him. 

King-crane,  a  Wyandot  chief,  appears  conspicuous  in  this  narrative,  and 
ustrates  a  valuable  trait  of  character  in  Indian  life.  When  Mr.  Duchou- 
qwt  and  Johnston  had  arrived  at  Lower  Sandusky,  in  their  way  to  Detroit, 
the  town  was  filled  with  alarm,  and  they  soon  learned  the  occasion  to  be 
from  the  arrival  of  some  Cherokees  in  the  neighborhood,  with  a  female  cap- 
tive. The  traders  in  the  place  inmiediately  went  to  their  camp,  where  they 
found  Peggy  Fleming,  who  some  time  before  had  been  sej>arated  from  Johnston 
and  the  other  captives.  Among  those  who  went  to  see  her,  was  a  white 
man  by  the  name  of  Whiiaker,  w  ho,  having  been  carried  into  captivity  in  his 
youtli,  had  gro^vn  up  in  all  the  Indian  habits,  and  being  a  man  of  consider 
able  physical  jwwersand  enterprise,  had  become  a  chief  among  the  Wyandots.f 
He  had  been  u[)on  the  frontiers  with  the  Indians  \\\Mn  trading  expeditions, 
and  had  lodged  at  times  in  Pittsburg  in  the  tavern  of  Mi.ss  Fleming's  father. 
She  immediately  knew  him,  and  besought  him,  in  the  most  affecting  manner, 
to  deliver  her  from  bondage.  He  went  innne<liately  to  King-crane,  and  tohl 
hhn  that  the  woman  with  the  Cherokees  was  his  sister,  |  and  begged  him  to 
use  means  for  her  relief.  King-crane  went  without  loss  of  time,  and  urged 
the  Cherokees  to  restore  her  to  her  brother.  They  were  enraged  at  the 
request,  and  there  was  danger  of  tlieir  nmrdering  her  lest  she  should  be 
taken  from  them.  He  next  tried  to  purchase  her ;  but  his  benevolent  offers 
were  indignantly  refused,  and  their  rage  was  still  increased.  Resolved  to 
rescue  her  out  of  their  hands,  King-crane  repaired  to  their  cjimp  early  the 
tiext  morning,  accompanied  with  8  or  10  young  warriors.  They  found  the 
Cherokees  asleep,  but  the  captive — it  is  shocking  to  humanity  to  i;elate — wa* 
without  the  least  attire !  extended  and  lashed  to  the  stake ! — ready  to  h 
burned ! — her  body  painted  all  over  with  black.  King-crane  silently  cut  the 
thongs  with  which  she  was  bound,  then  awakened  the  nuirderers,  and  threw 
down  upon  the  ground  the  price  of  a  captive  in  silver  broaches,  (which  are 
current  money  among  them,)  and  departed.  She  was  soon  after  sent  forward 
for  her  home,  disguised  in  the  attire  of  a  squaw.  The  Cherokees  prowled 
about  seeking  vengeance  upon  some  white  person  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
disaj)peared. 

The  reader  may  wish  to  know  what  became  of  Skyles : — he  was  taken  to 
a  place  upon  the  Miami  River,  where  he  was  doomed  to  he  burnt,  but  made 
his  escape  the  night  previous  to  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  have  suffered. 
After  enduring  the  most  painful  fatigues  and  hunger,  from  wandering  alone 
in  the  wilderness,  he  met  with  some  traders  who  conveyed  him  to  Detroit, 
and  from  thence  home  to  Virginia. 

The  sequel  of  the  life  of  the  old  hard-hearted  Chickatommo  is  as  follows 

■  •  Mr.  Johnston,  throughout  his  narrative,  gives  him  an  excellent  character.     He  was  aliv* 
after  the  war  of  1812  beffan,  and  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Tecuniseli. 
i  Hurons  and  Wyaruiots  are  syuouynious  terms  with  most  writers. 
I  If  ever  good  came  out  of  evil,  we  should  expect  it  iu  a  case  like  this. 
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For  four  years  succeeding  the  events  above  related,  lie  followed  Ins  deprt  da- 
ting career,  and  was  concerned  in  o|)|)ositig  the  war  parties  of  Americans 
uiiiil  the  time  of  General  JVayne's  famons  expedition.  As  that  veteran  was 
advancing  into  the  western  region,  Chickatommo  met  an  advance  party  of  his 
army  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  his  desperate  warriors,  who  were  sent  forward 
as  the  Indian  forlorn  hope.  A  sharp  skirmish  followed,  and  Chickatommo 
was  slain.  This  was  the  action  near  Fort  Defiance.  King-crane  was  also  in 
arms  to  oppose  General  Wmjne ;  but  in  the  last  war  against  England,  he 
fought  for  the  Americans,  an<i  is  supposed  to  have  died  three  or  four  years 
after  its  close.  He  was  one  of  th^  signers  of  JVayne's  famous  treaty  at  Fort 
Greenville,  and  several  others. 

We  now  pass  to  a  chief  by  far  more  prominent  in  Indian  history  than 
many  who  have  received  much  greater  notice  from  historians.  This  was 
MISHIKINAKWA,  (a  name  by  no  means  settled  in  orthography,)  which,  inter- 
preted, is  said  to  mean  the  Littlt-turtle.  To  the  different  treaties  bearing  his 
name,  we  find  these  spellings:  JWes/ieA;imno»-/K7uo/i,  Greenville,  3  Aug.  1795: 
Meshekunnoghquoh,  Fort  Wayne,  7  June,  1803;  Mashekanahquah,  Vincennes, 
21  August,  1805;  Meshekenoghqua,  Fort  Wayne,  30  September,  1809;  and 
were  we  dis{)Osed  to  look  into  the  various  authors  who  have  used  the  name, 
we  might  nearly  finish  out  our  page  with  its  variations. 

Little-turtle  was  chief  of  the  Miamis,  and  the  scenes  of  his  warlike 
achievements  were  upon  the  country  of  his  birth.  He  had,  in  conjunction 
with  the  tribes  of  that  region,  successfidly  fought  the  armies  of  Harmer  and 
St.  Clair ;  and  in  the  fight  with  the  latter,  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  .ehief 
command  ;  hence  a  detailed  account  of  that  affair  belongs  to  his  life. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Americans  inveighed  loudly  against  the  English 
of  Canada,  in  most  instances,  charging  them  with  all  the  guilt  of  the  enormi- 
ties committed  on  their  frontiers  by  the  Indians.  It  is  equally  well  known, 
at  this  day,  by  every  judicious  incjuirer,  that  they  were  not  so  blamable  as 
the  Americans  reported,  nor  so  innocent  as  themselves  and  friends,  even 
long  after,  pretended.  That  the  British  government  encouraged  depredations 
upon  the  Irontiers  in  times  of  peace,  should  not  too  easily  be  received  for 
truth  ;  still,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  who  held  inferior  offices 
under  it,  were  secret  abettors  of  barbarities.  In  the  attack  upon  General  St. 
Claires  army,  now  about  to  be  related,,there  was  much  cause  of  suspicion 
against  the  Canadians,  as  it  was  known  that  inany  of  them  even  exceeded 
in  that  bloody  affiiir  the  Indians  themselves.  Mr.  fVeld,  the  intelligent 
traveller,  says,*  "  A  great  many  young  Canadians,  and  in  particular  many  that 
were  born  of  Indian  women,  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Indians  in  this  action ; 
a  circumstance  which  confirmed  the  peoi)le  of  the  States  in  the  opinion  they 
had  j)reviously  Ibrmed,  that  the  Indians  were  encouraged  and  abetted  in 
their  attacks  upon  them  by  the  British.  I  can  safely  affirm,  however,  from 
having  conversed  with  many  of  these  young  men  who  fought  against  St, 
Clair,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  secrecy  they  left  their  homes  to  join  the 
Indians,  fearful  lest  the  government  should  censure  their  conduct." 

The  western  Indians  were  only  iinboldened  by  the  battles  between  them 
and  detachments  of  General  Harmer's  army,  in  1790,  and,  under  such  a  lead- 
er as  Mishikinakwcu,  enXcriaSiwA  sanguine  hopes  of  bringing  the  Americans  to 
their  own  terms.  One  murder  followed  another,  in  rapid  succession,  attend- 
ed by  all  tlie  horrors  peculiar  to  their  warfare,  which  caused  President 
Washington  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  recommending  Congress  to 
adopt  j)rompt  and  efficient  measures  for  checking  those  calamities  ;  and  2000 
men  were  immediately  raised  and  put  under  the  connnaud  of  General  St. 
Clair,  then  governor  of  the  North- Western  Territory.  He  received  his  ap- 
jtointment  the  4dj  of  March,  1791,  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Wfishington,  by 
way  of  Kentucky,  with  all  possible  despatch,  where  he  arrived  15  May.f 
There  was  much  time  lost  in  getting  the  troops  imbodiedat  this  ])lace;  Gen- 
eral Bviler,  with  the  residue,  not  arriving  until  the  middle  of  September. 
There  were  various  circumstances  to  account  lot"  the  delays,  which  it  is  uu« 
necessary  to  recount  here. 

•  Travels  in  Camda,  436 — 1, 8vo.  L  oudon,  (4  ed.)  1800.        t  St.  Clair's  Nurrcuive,  p.  i. 
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Colour!  Darke  jjroceede*!  iininediately  on  his  arrival,  which  was  altout  tlia 
end  of  August,  and  built  Fort  Hamilton,  on  the  Miami,  in  the  country  of 
L/ittle  turtle ;  and  »  »on  after  Fort  J ett'erson  was  built,  forty  miles  lartiier  on- 
ward. These  two  forts  being  lell  manned,  about  the  end  of  October  the 
army  advanced,  being  about  2000  strong,  militia  included,  whose  nnmbera 
were  not  inconsiderable,  as  will  a|i|>ear  by  the  miserable  manner  in  which 
tliey  n<n  only  coidused  thems'=lves,  but  the  r^guhu*  soldiers  also. 

General  St.  Clair  had  advanced  but  about  six  miles  in  iront  of  Fort  Jeffer- 
son, when  GO  of  his  militia,  from  j)retended  disaffection,  connnenced  a  retreat; 
and  it  was  «liscovered  tiiat  the  evil  had  spread  considerably  among  the  rest 
of  the  army.  Being  fearful  they  would  seize  upon  the  convoy  of  provisions, 
the  general  ordered  Colonel  Hamtramk  to  pursue  them  with  his  regiment,  and 
force  them  to  return.  The  ai-my  now  consisted  of  but  1400  effective  njen, 
and  this  was  the  number  attacked  by  lAUle-turlle  and  liis  warriors,  ]5  miles 
Irom  the  Miami  villages. 

Colonel  Butler  connnanded  the  right  wing,  and  Colonel  Darke  the  left. 
The  militia  were  posted  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance,  and  were  encamped 
in  two  lines.  Tliey  had  not  finished  securing  their  baggage,  when  they 
were  attacked  in  their  camp.  It  was  their  intention  to  have  niarched  imme- 
diately to  the  destruction  of  the  Miami  villages.  Of  this  their  mo\ement3 
apprized  the  Indians,  who  acted  with  great  wisdom  and  firmness.  They 
fell  upon  the  militia  before  sunrise,  4  November,  who  at  once  fled  into  the  main 
camp,  in  the  most  disorderly  and  tumultuous  manner:  many  of  them,  having 
thrown  away  their  guns,  were  |)ursued  and  slaughtered.  At  the  main  camp 
the  fight  was  sustained  some  time,  by  the  great  exertions  of  the  officers,  but 
with  great  inequality  ;  the  Lidiausimder  IMtle-tiirtle  amoimting  to  about  1500 
warriors.  Colonels  Darke  and  Butler,  and  Major  Clark,  made  several  suc- 
cessful charges,  which  enabled  them  to  save  some  of  their  numbers  by 
checking  the  enemy  while  flight  was  more  practicable. 

Of  the  Americans,  593  were  killed  and  missing,  l)eside  thirty-eight  officers  ; 
and  24<J  soldiers  and  twenty-one  officers  were  wounded,  many  of  whom  died. 
Colonel  Buller  was  among  the  slain.  The  account  of  his  fall  is  shocking. 
Ho  was  severely  wounded,  and  left  on  the  ground.  The  well-known  and 
infamous  Sinion  Girty  came  U]>  to  him,  and  observeil  him  writhing  under 
severe  pain  from  his  wounds.  Giiiy  knew  and  spoke  to  him.  Knowing  that 
he  could  not  live,  the  colonel  begged  of  Girty  to  j)ut  an  end  to  his  miser}'. 
This  he  refused  to  do,  but  turned  to  an  Indian,  whom  he  told  that  the  officer 
was  the  commander  of  the  army;  upon  which  he  drove  his  tomahawk  into 
his  head.  A  number  of  othera  then  came  around,  and  alter  taking  off"  liis 
scalp,  they  took  out  his  heart,  and  cut  it  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were 
tribes  in  the  action,  and  divicled  it  among  them.  All  maimer  of  brutal  acts 
were  committed  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  It  need  not  be  mentioned  for  the 
information  of  the  observer  of  Indian  affairs,  that  la7id  was  the  main  cause 
of  this  as  well  as  most  other  wars  l)etween  the  Indians  and  whites;  and 
hence  it  was  very  easy  to  account  for  the  Indians  filling  the  moiltlis  of  the 
slain  with  earth  after  this  battle.  It  was  actually  the  case,  as  reported  by 
those  who  shortly  after  visited  the  scene  of  action  and  buried  the  dead. 

Genenil  St,  Clair  was  called  to  an  account  for  the  disastrous  issue  of  this 
•campaign,  and  was  honorably  acquitted.  He  ])ublished  a  nari-ative  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  conduct,  which,  at  this  day,  few  will  think  it  required.  What 
he  says  of  his  retreat  we  will  give  in  his  own  words.*  "  The  reti-eat  was,  you 
may  be  sure,  a  precipitate  one  ;  it  was  in  fact  a  flight  The  camp  and  the 
artillery  were  alwuidoned  ;  but  that  was  unavoidable,  for  not  a  horse  was  left 
alive  to  have  drawn  it  offj  had  it  otlierwise  been  practicable.  But  the  most 
disgi-aceful  part  of  the  business  is,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  men  threw 
away  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  even  after  the  i)ursuit,  which  continued 
al»out  four  miles,  had  ceased.  I  found  the  road  strewed  with  them  for  many 
niiks,  but  was  not  able  to  remedy  it ;  for,  havipg  had  all  my  hoi-ses  killed, 
and  being  mounted  upon  one  that  could  not  be  pricked  out  of  a  walk,  1 
could  not  get  brwai'd  myself,  and  the  orders  I  sent  forward,  either  to  hall 

*  Penn.  Gazette,  of  thai  year 
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the  front,  or  j)reveiit  the  men  from  parting  witli  tlieir  arms,  were  unattend 
ed  to." 

TJie  remnant  of  the  army  arrived  at  Fort  Jefferson  the  same  day,  just 
before  sunset,  tlie  place  from  wliich  tfiey  fled  being  2d  miles  distant.  Gene- 
ral St.  Clair  did  every  tiling  that  a  brave  general  could  do.  He  exposed  him- 
self to  every  danger,  having,  during  the  action,  eight  bullets  shot  through  his 
clothes.  In  no  attack  related  in  our  records,  did  the  Indians  discover  greater 
bravery  and  determination.  After  giving  the  first  fire,  they  rushed  forward 
vk'ith  tomahawk  in  hand.  Their  loss  was  inconsiderable;  but  the  traders 
ailerwards  learned  among  tliem  that  LiiUe-turUe  liad  150  killed  and  many 
wounded.*  "They  rushed  on  tiie  artillery,  heedless  of  their  fire,  and  took 
two  pieces  in  an  instant.  They  were  again  retaken  by  our  troops:  and 
whenever  the  army  charged  them,  they  were  seen  to  give  way,  and  advance 
again  as  soon  as  they  l>egan  to  retreat,  doing  great  execution,  both  in  the 
retreat  luid  advance.  They  are  very  dextrous  in  covering  themselves  with 
trees ;  many  of  them  however  fell,  both  of  the  infantry  and  artillery."  "Six 
or  eight  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  their  hands,  with  about  400  horses,  all  llie 
baggage,  ammunition,  and  provisions."! 

Whether  the  battle-ground  of  General  St.  Clair  were  visited  by  the  whites 
]>revious  to  17S)3  I  do  not  learn  ;  but  in  I)ecenii)er  of  that  year  a  detachment 
of  General  Waynt's  army  went  to  the  place,  and  the  account  given  of  its  a}t- 
pearance  is  most  truly  melancholy.  This  detachment  wjis  ordered  to  build 
a  foit  there,  which  having  done,  it  was  called  Fort  Recovery.  Within  a  sjjace 
of  about  350  yards  \yere  f(iun(l  500  skull  bones,  the  most  of  which  ^ere 
gathered  up  and  buried.  For  about  five  miles  in  the  direction  of  tne  retreat 
of  the  army  the  woods  was  strewed  Avith  skeletons  and  muskets.  '(  he  two 
brass  cannon,  which  composed  S^.  Clair's  artillery,  one  a  three,  and  the  other 
a  six-jtounder,  were  found  in  a  creek  adjacent.| 

The  'bl'owing  song  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  although  not  the  best  of 
poetry,  is  considered  a  valuable  relic  of  those  days.     It  is  Headed  tlms  :- 

Saixclaire's  Defeat. 

§  'Twas  November  the  fourth,  in  the  year  of  ninety-one^l 
We  had  a  sore  engagement  near  to  Fort  JefTcrson  ; 
Sinctaire  was  our  commander,  wliich  may  remembered  be, 
For  lliere  we  left  nine  hundred  men  in  t'  vVesl'n  Ter'lory. 

At  Bunker's  Hill  and  Quebeck,  where  many  a  hero  fell, 
Likewise  at  Lon:^  Island,  (it  is  I  the  truth  can  tell,) 
^But  such  a  dreadful  carnage  may  1  never  see  again 
As  hap'ned  near  St.  Mary's,  upon  the  river  plain. 

Our  army  was  attacked  just  as  the  day  did  dawn, 
And  soon  were  overpowered  and  driven  fiom  the  lawn. 
The}'  killed  Major  Ou/dliam,  Levin  and  Briggs  likewise, 
And  horrid  yells  of  sav'ges  resounded  thro'tlie  skies. 

Major  liiUlev^  was  wounded  the  very  second  fire  ; 
His  manly  bosom  swell'd  with  rage  when  forc'd  to  retire; 
And  as  he  lay  in  anguish,  nor  scarcely  could  he  see, 
Exclaiin'd,  "  Ye  hounds  of  hell,  O!  revenged  I  will  be." 

We  had  not  been  long  broken  when  Gen«:ral  Butler  found 
Himself  so  badly  wounded,  was  forced  to  quit  the  ground. 


*   Perm,  (^i  a  t«/e,  of  that  year. 

\   f^ettcr  from  Fort  Hamlllon,  dated  six  ''-"vs  after  the  hatile. 

j  Massachusetts  Magazine  for  171* t,  p.  lOL 

\  When  I  began  to  copy  these  lines,  I  di<l  not  intend  to  change  a  word  in  them,  but  soon 
found  my  resolution  shaken  ;  the  lines  were  of  such  unequal  lengths,  and  the  rhyme  so  bad,  I 
could  not  endure  it,  and,  therefore,  when  the  syllables  were  too  man}',  some  were  dropped, 
and  when  too  few,  some  were  added  ;  but  tlie  sense  is  in  no  wise  impaired.  The  copy  I  use, 
I  found  in  Baltimore  in  1817.     They  were  printed  in  1815. 

II  That  is,  1791. 

IT  Ricliard  B/Uler  was  of  Nottingham,  in  New  Hampshire,  whore  some  of  his  relative*  yd 
rctnaiu. 
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''  My  God  !  "  says  he,  "  what  shall  we  do ;  we're  wounded  every  man  ; 
Go  charge  them,  valiant  lieroes,  and  beat  liiein  if  you  can." 

He  leaned  his  back  aj^ainst  a  tree,  and  there  resin^ned  liis  brealli,* 
And  hke  a  valiant  soliher  sunk  in  the  arms  of  <leath  ; 
When  blessed  angels  did  await,  his  spirit  to  convey  ; 
And  unto  the  celestial  fields  he  quickly  bent  his  way. 

We  charj'd  again  with  courage  firm,  but  soon  again  gave  groiuiQ, 
The  war-whoop  then  redoubled,  as  did  the  foes  around. 
They  killed  Major  Ferguson,  which  caused  his  men  lo  cry, 
"  Our  only  salcty  is  in  flight ;  or  fighting  here  to  die." 

"  Stand  lo  vour  guns,"  savs  valiant  Ford,  "  let's  die  upon  them  licre 
Kefore  we  fei  the  sav'ges  know  we  ever  harbored  fear." 
Our  cajuion-balls  exhausted,  and  artill'ry-men  all  slain, 
Obliged  were  our  niusketmen  the  cn'my  to  sustain. 

Yet  three  hours  t  more  we  fought  them,  and  then  were  forc'd  to  yield, 
When  three  hundred  bloody  warriors  lay  stretch'd  upon  the  field. 
Sa3'S  Colonel  Gibsoii  to  his  men,  "My  boys,  be  not  dismay'd  j 
I'm  sure  that  true  Virginians  were  never  yet  afraid. 

"  Ten  thousand  deaths  I'd  rather  die,  than  they  should  gain  the  field  j" 
With  that  he  got  a  fatal  shot,  which  caused  him  to  yieUl. 
Says  Major  Clark,  "  My  heroes,  I  can  here  no  longer  stand, 
We'll  strive  to  form  in  order,  and  retreat  the  best  we  can."      • 

The  word,  Retreat,  being  past  around,  there  was  a  dismal  cry, 
Then  heller  skelter  through  the  woods,  like  wolves  and  sheep  they  fly. 
This  well-ap|>ointcd  army,  who  but  a  day  before, 
Defied  and  braved  all  danger,  had  like  a  cloud  pass'd  o'er. 

Alas!  the  dying  and  wcindcd,  how  dreadful  was  the  thought, 
To  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-kiiife,  in  mis'ry  are  brought. 
Some  had  <t  thigh  ami  some  an  arm  broke  on  the  field  that  day, 
Who  writhed  ui  torments  at  the  stake,  to  close  the  dire  sdTray. 

To  mention  our  brave  officers,  is  what  I  wish  to  do ; 
No  sons  of  Mars  e'er  fought  more  brave,  or  with  mure  courage  true 
To  Captain  lirutlford  I  belonged,  in  his  artillery, 
\  He  fell  that  day  amongst  the  slain,  a  valiant  man  was  he. 

It  lias  been  generally  said,  that  liatl.  tlie  advice  of  LilUe-turUe  been  taken 
at  the  disastrous  fight  afterwards  with  General  Wnyiie,  there  is  very  little 
doubt  but  he  ./sid  met  as  ill  success  §  as  General  St.  Clair  ||  did  before  him. 
He  was  not  for  fighting  General  Wayne  at  Pies<|ue-Isle,  atid  inclined  rather 
to  peace  than  fighting  him  at  all.  In  a  council  held  the  night  belbie  the 
battle,  he  argued  as  follows:  "  IVe  have  beaten  the  enemy  tiaice  under  separate 
commanders.  We  cannot  expect  the  same  good  fortune  always  to  attend  us.  Tlvt 
Americans  are  now  led  by  a  chief  who  never  sleeps :  the  nield  and  the  day  are 
alike  to  him.  And  during  all  the  time  thai  he  has  been  marching  upon 
our  villages,  notwithstanding  the  walchfidness  oj"  our  young  vteiu,  we  have 
never  been  able  to  surprise  him.     Think  well  of  it.     There  is  something  ichis- 

fiers  me,  it  woidd  be  priulent  to  listen  to  his  offers  of  pecux."  For  holding  this 
anguage  he  was  reproached  by  another  chief  with  cowardice,  which  put  an 
eiul  to  all  further  discourse.  Nothing  wounds  the  feelings  of  a  warrior  like 
the  reproach  of  cowartlice  ;  but  Little-turtle  stifled  his  resentment,  did  his 
duty  in  the  kittle,  and  its  issue  proved  him  a  truer  proi)het  than  his  accuser 


This  was  probably  a  report,  but  is  doubtless  incorrect. 

t  This  is  not  fact. 

j  It  would  have  been  agreeable  if  our  poet  had  ^iven  us  a  kind  of  catalogue  of  all  such  as 
were  killed  at  this  time,  of  any  note.  Captain  Aewnuin  was  ainoug  tlie  numl>er.  EUiol't 
Works,  135. 

§  Little-turtle  told  Mr.  Volney  circumstances  which  gTive  him  that  opinion.  See  his 
Travels  in  America,  ed.  Loud.  1801. 

II  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  He  came  to  America  in  th« 
fleet  which  brought  over  Admiral  Boscatven,  in  1755,  and  having  served  through  the  re.'olu' 
Cionarv  and  ln<lian  wars,  dr.id  at  his  farm  near  Grecnsburgh,  Pa.  31  Aug.  1818.  Am«r.  Uun 
J/ui'.u.  4C9,  (N.  Y.  1818.; 
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oelieved.*  His  residence  was  upon  Eel  River,  about  20  miles  from  Fort  Wayne, 
where  our  governniL'nt  built  him  a  house,  and  lurnislied  him  with  means  of 
living,  much  to  tlie  envy  of  liis  comitryinon.  Therefore  what  had  heen  bestowed 
upon  hun,to  inihice  otiiers  to  a  like  modeof  life  by  their  own  exertions,  proved 
not  only  prejudicial  to  the  cause,  but  engendered  hatred  against  him  in  the  minds 
of  all  the  Indians.  He  was  not  a  ciiief  by  biilh,  but  was  raised  to  that 
standing  by  his  superior  talents.  This  was  the  cause  of  so  much  jealousy 
jaid  puvy  at  tiiis  time,  as  also  a  neglect  of  his  counsel  heretofore.  The  same 
author,!  from  whom  we  get  the  lacts  in  the  ))receding  part  of  this  paragraph, 
says,  ^^ Meshccunnaqua,  or  the  LitUt-turtle,  was  the  sou  of  a  Miami  chiefs  by  a 
Mohecan  woman.  As  the  Indian  maxim,  with  regard  to  descents,  is  precisely 
that  ol*  the  civil  law  in  relation  to  slaves,  that  the  condition  of  the  woman 
adheres  to  the  oflspring,  he  was  not  a  chief  by  birth,"  &c. 

Lilllt-turik  was  alike  courageous  and  humane,  i)ossessing  great  wisdom. 
"And,"  says  my  author,  "there  have  been  few  iiulividuals  among  a!)origines  who 
have  done  so  much  to  abolish  the  rites  of  human  sacrifice.  The  grave  of 
this  noted  warrior  is  shown  to  visitors,  near  Fort  Wayne.  It  is  fretpienily 
visited  by  the  Indians  in  that  p.-ut  of  the  country,  by  whom  his  memory  is 
cherished  with  the  greatest  respect  and  veneration."! 

The  grave  of  his  great  opponent  was  also  in  the  same  region ;  but  his 
remains  were  not  long  since  removed  to  the  seat  of  his  lanfhly.  Ever  aller 
his  successful  expedition,  the  Indians  called  Ifnn  the  Big^-ivind ;  ^  ov  Tor- 
nado ;  some,  however,  on  particular  occasions,  called  him  Siikach-gook, 
which-  signified,  in  Delaware,  a  black-snake ;  because,  they  said,  he-iws- 
sessed  all  the  art  and  cunning  of  tliat  reptile.  ||  We  hear  yet  of  another 
name,  which,  though  it  may  Jiot  have  been  his  fiult  that  acquired  it,  is  less 
complimentai'y  than  the  two  just  named.  It  is  well  known  that  the  British 
bestowed  a  great  many  more  j)resents  upon  the  Indians  than  the  Americana 
did ;  but  some  of  the  latter  made  large  i)retensions  about  what  they  wotdd 
do.  General  Wayne,  the  Indians  said,  made  great  ])ronfises  to  them  of 
goods,  but  never  got  readv  to  fulfil  them,  (probably  from  being  disappointed 
himself  by  the  failure  of  his  government  in  not  forwarding  what  was 
promised;)  therefore  they  called  him  General  Wabang,^  which  signified 
General  To-morrow.** 

When  the  ])hilosopher  and  famous  traveller  Volney  was  in  America,  in 
the  winter  of  1797,  Litllt-turlle  came  to  Philadelphiii,  where  he  then  was. 
Volney  sought  immediate  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  chiefs  tor  highly 
valuable  pur])oses,  which  in  some  measure  he  effected.  He  made  a  vocabu- 
lary of  his  language,  which  he  j)rinted  in  the  ai)i)endix  to  his  Travels.  A 
copy  in  manuscript,  more  extensive  than  the  })rinted  one,  is  stiid  to  be  in  tho 
library  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Having  become  convinced  that  all  resistance  to  the  whites  was  vain,  Little- 
turtle  brought  his  nation  to  consent  to  peace,  and  to  adopt  agricultural  pur- 
suits. And  it  was  with  the  view  of  soliciting  Congress,  and  the  benevolent 
society  of  Friends,  lor  assistance  to  effect  this  latter  jiin-pose,  that  he  now 
visited  Philadelphia.  While  here,  he  was  inoculated  for  the  small-pox,  and 
was  also  afHicted  with  the  gout  and  rheumatism. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Volney's  interview  with  him  for  information,  he  took 
no  notice  of  the  conversation  while  the  interpreter  was  communicating  with 
Mr.  Volney,  for  he  did  not  understand  English,  but  walked  about,  plucking 
out  his  beard  and  eyebrows.  He  was  dressed  now  in  English  clothes.  His 
skin,  where  not  exposed,  Mr.  Volney  says,  was  as  white  as  his;  and  on 
speaking  upon  the  subject.  Little-turtle  said,  "  I  have  seen  Spaniards  in  Louis- 
iana, and  found  no  difference  of  color  between  them  and  me.  And  why 
should  there  be  any?  In  them,  as  in  us,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Father  of  colors, 
the  Sun,  that  burns  us.  You  white  people  compare  the  color  of  your  face 
with  that  of  your  bodies."     Mr.  Volney  ex{)lained  to  him  the  notion  of  many 

*  Sclicolcrajl^s  Travels.  t  Dawson,  Mems.  Harrison.  t  Schoolcraft's  Tr&ye's, 

§  Pa.  GazeUe.  (I  Heckewelders  Narrative 

1l  Or,  according  to  Mr.  IV.  J.  Snelling,  it  should  be  written  Wattutik. 
•*    Weld's  Travels,  424. 
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that  his  race  was  <lesceiuled  from  tlie  Tartars,  and  by  a  map  showed  him  tli« 
supposed  commiuiicaiion  between  Asia  and  America.  To  this  Litlle-turlU 
replied,  "  H'hy  should  not  these  Tartars,  who  resemble  t«,  have  come  from  Jlmerica  ? 
Are  there  any  reasons  to  the  contrary?  Or  why  sljould  we  not  botli  have  been 
born  in  our  own  country?"  Jt  is  a  fact  that  the  Indians  give  tJieniselves  a 
name  whicii  is  equivalent  to  our  word  iWio-enc,  that  \a,  one  sprung  from  the  soil, 
or  natural  to  it.* 

Baron  Lahontan,\  after  describing  the  different  dances,  or  dances  for  differ- 
ent occasions,  among  the  Indians  of  Canada,  ailds  the  following  in  a  note  : — 
•*  Toutes  ces  danses  peuvent  elre  comparees  a  la  pyrrhique  de  Minerve,  car  les  sati- 
vages  observent,  en  danaant  ffune  gravity  singidiere,  les  cadences  de  certaine-s 
chansons,  que  Its  milices  Grecques  d'Achilie,  aptlloient  hyporchematiques.  II  n^tstpas 
facile  de  sf  avoir  si  les  sauvages  les  onl  aprises  des  Grecs,  ou  si  les  Grecs  les  onl  apnses 
des  sauvages."  It  is,  perli{tj)s,  from  such  jjassjiges  that  Lahontan  has  been 
branded  with  the  name  of  infidel  ;|  but  truly  there  can  be  nothing  irreligious 
in  such  deductions,  inasmuch  as  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  geologi- 
ical  formations  of  tho  new  world  have  required  as  nnich  time  for  their  per- 
fection as  those  of  the  old.  Mr.  Volney  comes  within  the  same  pale,  when 
lie  compares  the  Si)artans  to  the  Five  Nations.  Li  contrasting  the  states  of 
Lacedjemon  with  modern  France,  he  says,  ^^  Mainlenant  que  fai  vu  les  sau- 
vages  cTAmerique,  je  persiste  deplus  en  plus  dans  cette  comparaison,  et  je 
trouve  que  le  premiere  livre  de  Thucydidc,  et  toiU  ce  qu^U  dit  des  nifzurs  dts 
iMcidemoniens,  convienent  tellement  aux  cinq  nations,  que  fappdlerais  volontiers 
les  Spartiates,  les  Iroquois  de  Pancien  mowrfe."^ 

When  Mr.  Volney  asked  Little-turtle  what  prevented  him  from  living 
among  the  whites,  and  if  he  were  not  more  comlbrtable  in  Philadelphia  than 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  he  said,  "  Taking  all  things  together,  you  hare 
the  advantage  over  us  ;  but  here  I  am  deaf  ani  dumb.  I  do  not  talk  your  lan- 
guage ;  I  can  neither  hear,  nor  make  myself  heard.  When  I  walk  through  the 
streets,  I  see  every  person  in  his  shop  employed  aboid  something:  one  makes  shoes, 
another  hats,  a  third  sells  cloth,  and  every  one  lives  by  his  labor.  I  say  to  myself. 
Which  of  all  these  things  can  you  do  ?  JVot  one.  I  can  make  a  bow  or  an 
arrow,  catch fsh,  kill  game,  and  go  to  tear :  hxd  none  of  these  is  of  any  use  here. 
To  leant  what  is  done  here  tcoidd  require  a  long  time."  "  Old  age  cornes  on." 
"  /  should  be  a  piece  of  furniture  useless  to  my  nation,  useless  to  the  whites,  and 
useless  to  myself."     "  J  must  return  to  my  own  country" 

At  the  same  time,  (1797,)  among  other  eminent  personages  to  whom  this  chief 
became  attached  in  Philadei|)hi:i,  was  the  renowned  Koskiusko.  This  old 
Polish  chief  was  so  well  pleased  with  Little-turtle,  that  when  the  latter  went 
to  take  his  final  leave  of  him,  the  old  "war-worn  soldier  "and  patriot  pre- 
sented him  with  a  beautiful  pair  of  pistols,  and  an  elegant  robe  made  of  sea- 
otter's  skin,  of  the  value  of  "several"  hundred  dollai-s. 

Little-turtle  died  in  the  summer  of  1812,  at  his  resitlence,  but  a  short  time 
after  the  declaration  of  war  against  England  by  the  United  States.  Hisjior- 
trait,  by  Stewart,  graces  the  walls  of  the  war-office  of  our  nation.  The 
foilo\ving  notice  appeared  iu  the  public  prints  tnt  the  time  of  his  death : 
"  Fort  Wayne,  21  July,  1812.  On  the  14  iust.  the  ccle!)rated  Miami  chiet', 
the  Little-turtle,  died  at  this  place,  at  the  age  of  65  years.|| — PerlKH)s  there  is 
noc  left  on  this  continent,  one  of  his  color  so  distinguished  in  council  and  in 
war.  His  disorder  was  the  gout.  He  died  in  n  camp,  l)ccause  he  chose  to 
be  in  the  open  air.  He  met  death  with  great  finnness.  The  agent  for  In- 
dian affairs  had  him  buried  with  the  iionors  of  war,  and  other  marks  of  dis- 

*  See  Volney  s  Travels,  nt  supra.  \  Memoires  de  L'  Aneriqtie,  ii.  109. 

\  No  one  presumes  to  pronounce  Father  Hennepin  an  infldci,  and  lie  denies,  (after  living 
murh  amonjj  the  Indians,)  that  they  have  any  notion,  or  belief,  of  what  Christians  call  IMtij. 
llut  Mr.  Bererly  (Hist.  V'ir^nia,  IGD.)  says,  "Baron  Lahnutan,  on  the  other  hand,  Jiiakcs 
iliein  have  such  refined  notions,  as  seem  almost  to  confute  his  own  belief  of  Christianity." 

«  n-'.uvres  de  C.  F.  Vohiey,  t.  G.  129.  (Paris,  182fi.) 

II  There  was  a  chief  of  the  same  name  among  tlte  M  ,imis  in  1818.  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  treaty  made  with  those  Indians  on  fi  October,  at  St.  Marys.  Tiic  passage  in  the  treaty 
is  as  follows: — To  iWeslteriO'iua  or  the  JJllle-turlle,  one  section  of  land  on  the  ?>uth  side  of 
tlie  Wabash,  where  the  portage  ['atli  strikes  the  same."     Indian  Treaties,  314. 
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tiuctiou  suited  to  nis  cnaracter. '  He  was,  generally,  in  his  time,  styled  tlie 
Alessissago  chief,*  and  a  geiitleinan  who  saw  him  soon  after  St.  Claires  de- 
feat, at  Alontreal,  says  iie  was  six  feet  iiigh,  "about  45  years  of  age,  of  a 
very  sour  and  morose  countenance,  and  appaiently  very  craliy  and  snhtle. 
His  dress  was  Indian  moccasins,  a  bhie  petticoat  that  came  half  way  down 
histliighs;  an  t^uiopean  waistcoat  and  surtout ;  his  head  was  hound  with 
an  Inilian  cap  tiiat  hung  half  way  down  his  hack,  and  ahntist  entirely  tilled 
with  plain  silver  broaches,  to  the  number  of  more  than  '200  ;  he  had  two 
ear-rings  to  each  ear,  the  upper  [tart  of  each  was  formed  of  three  silver 
medals,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar;  the  lower  part  was  formed  of  quarters 
of  dollars,  ami  fell  more  than  12  inches  from  his  ears — one  from  each  ear 
over  his  breast,  the  other  over  his  back  ;  he  had  three  very  large  nose  jewels 
of  silver,  that  were  curiously  painted.  The  account  he  gave  of  the  action 
[with  the  Americans,  4  Nov.]  was,  that  they  killed  1400  of  them,  with  the  loss 
of  nine  only  of  their  parry,  one  of  whom  killed  himself  by  accident."  The 
jtersou  who  gave  this  account  said  this  chief  was  in  Canada  for  the  jjiirpose 
of  raising  all  the  Indian  force  he  could  to  go  out  again  in  the  spring  against  the 
whites. 

Mr.  Uawson  relates  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  lAttle-turtle,  which  happened 
while  he  was  sitting  for  his  portrait  in  Philadelphia.  A  native  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  was  sitting  for  his  at  the  same  time,  who  prided  himself  upon 
his  ability  at  joking.  Little-turtle  was  not  backward  in  the  same  business, 
nad  they  i)asse(l  several  meetings  very  jjleasantly.  One  morning.  Little- 
turtle  did  not  take  much  notice  of  his  friend,  and  seemed  rather  sedate, 
whicli  was  construed  by  the  Hibernian  into  an  acknowledgment  of  victory 
on  the  part  of  the  chief,  in  their  joking  game,  and  accordingly  began  to 
intiiriate  as  nuich.  When  Little-turtle  understood  him,  he  said  to  the  inter- 
})reter,  "  He  mistakes  ;  I  was  juSt  thinking  of  proposing  to  this  man,  to  paint  us 
both  on  one  board,  and  there  I  ivould  stand /ace  to  face  loith  him,  and  blackguard 
him  to  ail  eternity." 

Among  the  cliicfs  associated  in  command,  in  the  wars  of  which  we  have 
been  s[)eaking  with  the  famous  Mishikinakwa,  was  anfither  of  nearly  equal 
note,  fjuniliarly  called  Blue-Jacket  by  the  whites,  but  by  his  own  nation,  H'e- 
yapiersenwaw.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  chief  of  the  Shawanese,  and 
we  hear  of  him  at  Fort  Industry,  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  as  late  as  1805 
By  some  particular  arrangement,  the  chief  command  seems  to  have  devolved 
oil  him  of  opposing  General  Wayne.  He  was  more  bloody  and  precij)itate 
than  Mishikinakwa,  and  possessed  less  discrimination  and  judgment.  He 
was  among  the  last  of  the  chiefs  who  came  in  to  treat  with  General  Wayne. 
The  Shawanese  held  out  as  long  as  they  could,  and  came  in  very  slowly. 
On  the  24  .lune,  a  boy,  who  had  been  a  captive  among  them,  (having  been 
lately  retaken,)  confidently  asserted  that  the  Shawanese  would  not  make  [)eace. 
IJutone  month  after,  23  Jidy,  Blue-Jacket  made  his  appearance,  and  it  was  duly 
noticed  by  a  gentleman  at  the  titne,  who  kept  a  journal  of  imitortant  matters 
at  Greenville.  He  then  adds,  "  deputations  from  all  the  late  hostile  tribes 
north  of  the  Ohio  are,  consequently,  now  at  this  i)lace."t 

We  find  tliis  notice  of  Blue-jacket  in  August,  1792.  "  By  a  gentleman  im- 
mediately lioin  Montreal,  we  learn  that  about  four  weeks  since,  the  famous 
Indian  partisan,  known  by  the  name  of  Cajitain  Blue-Jacket,  was  at  Detroit, 
with  about  2000  men,  waiting  for  the  Americans  to  come  out  into  the  woods: 
it  is  believed  at  Montreal,  that  in  case  the  Americans  do  not  go  out,  they 
will  ba  dividetl  into  small  parties  to  harass  cm*  frontiers."!  The  tribes 
wliich  finiiished  warriors  to  oppose  the  Atner.'icans  were  tlie  Wyandots, 
Miamis,  Pottowattomies,  Delawares,  Shawanese,  Chippevvays,  Oltaways?, 
and  a  few  Senecas.  Blue-Jacket  was  the  ilirector  and  leader  of  this  mighty 
band  of  warriors. 

In  the  treaty  of  29  September,  1817,  at  the  "Foot  of  the  Rai)ids"  of  tho 
Miami  of  the  Lakes,  with  the  Wyandots,  Senecas,  Delawares,  Shawanese, 

*  Those  of  this  tril)e  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Ontario,  are  of  a  much  (Iari<er  complexion  ihaa 
Ihe  other  Iiuliaiis  oflhe  west.      Weld,  Travels  in  America.  Ai)\. 

\  See  Elliot's  Works,  141,  1 J-2.  t   Carey's  Mi,-  ;eum.  xii.  US 
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&i:.  there  is  a  paragraph  which  it  is  j)resiinie(l  has  referonre  to  a  daughter 
of  tliis  chief.  It  proposes  to  give  "To  JVanci/  Sttwarf,  daughter  of  tlie  late 
Shawaiiee  cliief  Blue-Jacket,  one  section  of  land,  to  contain  six  hundred  and 
40  acres,  on  the  Great  Miami  river  below  Lewistown,  to  ijiclnde  her  present 
iniprovenients,  three  tpiarters  of  the  ssiid  section  to  Ije  on  tlie  S.  E.  side  of 
the  river,  and  one  quarter  on  the  N.  W.  side  thereoti"* 

From  the  time  General  St.  Clair  was  defeated,  in  1791,  ntjrdere  were  con- 
tinued u|)on  the  frontier,  and  all  attempts  on  the  j)art  of  government  to  eft'ect 
a  i)eace,  proved  ot"  no  avail ;  and  lastly  the  ambassadors  sent  to  them  were 
murdered,  and  that  too  wliile  the  army  was  progressing  towards  their 
country. 

Alter  building  Fort  Greenville,  upon  the  Miami,  six  miles  above  Fort  Jef- 
ferson, General  H'ayne  took  possession  of  the  ground  where  General  St. 
Clair  had  been  defeated,  and  there  erected  a  fort,  to  which  he  gave  tlie  name 
of  Recovery,  in  which  the  army  spent  the  winter  of  17U3-4.  Many  censures 
were  ])assed  upon  the  general  for  his  slow  progress ;  but  he  knew  much 
belter  what  he  was  doing  than  newspai)er  writei-s  did  what  they  were 
writing,  when  they  undertook  to  censure  him,  as  the  event  jiroved. 

It  was  the  8  August,  171)4,  when  the  army  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Au  Glaize  and  Maiunee,  where  they  built  Fort  Defiance.  It  was  the 
general's  design  to  have  met  the  enemy  unprepared,  in  this  move  ;  but  a 
fellow  deserted  his  camp,  and  notified  the  Indians.  He  now  tried  again  to 
bring  them  to  an  accommodation,  and  from  the  answers  which  he  received 
from  them,  it  was  some  time  revolved  in  his  mind,  whether  they  were  for 
peace  or  war ;  so  artful  was  the  manner  in  which  their  re})lies  were  formed.t 
At  lengtli,  being  fully  satisfied,  he  marched  down  the  Maumee,  and  arrived 
at  the  rapids,  18  August,  two  days  before  the  battle.  His  army  consisted  of 
upwards  of  3000  men,  2000  of  whom  were  regulars.  Fort  Dejmsit  was 
erected  at  this  place,  for  the  security  of  their  supplies.  They  now  set  out  to 
meet  the  enemy,  Avho  had  cliosen  his  position  upon  the  bank  of  the  river, 
with  much  judgment.  They  had  a  breastwork  of  fallen  trees  in  front,  and 
the  high  rocky  shore  of  the  river  gave  them  much  security,  as  also  did  the 
thick  wood  of  Prescjue  IsJe.  Their  force  was  divided,  and  disposed  at 
supj)orting  distjuices  for  about  two  miles.  When  the  Americans  had  arrived 
at  j)roper  distance,  a  body  was  sent  out  to  begin  the  attack,  "  with  ordei"s  to 
rouse  the  eneniy  from  their  covert  with  the  bayonet ;  and  when  uj),  to  deliver 
a  close  fire  upon  their  backs,  and  press  them  so  hard  as  not  to  give  them  time  to 
reload."!  This  order  was  so  well  executed,  and  the  battle  at  the  point  yf  attack 
so  short,  that  only  about  900  Americans  participated  in  it.  But  they  piii-sned 
the  Indians  with  great  slaughter  through  the  woods  to  Fort  Maumee,  where 
the  carnage  cjidetl.  The  Indians  were  so  unexi)ecte(Ily  driven  from  their 
strong  hold,  that  their  niuubcrs  oidy  increased  their  distress  and  confusion; 
and  the  cavalry  inade  homble  havoc  among  them  with  their  long  sabres. 
Of  the  Americans,  there  were  killed  and  wounded  al)out  J30.  The  loss  of 
the  Indians  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  must  have  been  very  severe.  The 
.\mericjui  loss  was  cliiefly  at  the  conunencement  of  the  action,  as  they 
advanced  upon  the  mouths  of  the  Indians'  rifles,  who  could  not  be  seen  until 
they  had  discharged  upon  them.  They  maintained  their  coverts  but  a  short 
time,  being  forced  in  every  direction  by  the  bayonet.  But  until  that  was 
effected,  the  Americans  fell  liist,  and  we  oidy  wonder  that  men  could  be 
li)und  thus  to  advance  in  the  face  of  certain  death. 

This  horrid  catastro|)he  in  our  Indian  annals  is  cliargeable  to  certain  white 
men,  or  at  le5L«t  mainly  so;  for  some  days  before  the  battle.  General  JVnmu 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  them,  and  desired  them  to  come  and  treat  with  hnn. 
The  letter  which  he  sent  was  Uiken  to  Colonel  jWKee,  who,  it  ajipears,  was 
their  ill-adviser,  and  he,  by  ])utting  a  false  construction  upon  it,  increased  the 
rage  of  the  Indians:  he  then  informed  them  that  they  must  fiirthwith  fight 
the  American  army.  Some  of  the  chiefs,  learning  the  truth  of  the  letter,  were 
for  peace  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Little-turtle  was  known  to  have  been  in  favoi 
of  making  peace,  and  seemed  well  aware  of  the  abilities  of  the  American 

*  hidian  Treaties,  90.  t  iWu/-s/ja//'«  Washington,  v.  481.  ed.  •lie.  |  Schoolcrafi 
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general ;  but  such  was  the  influence  of  traders  among  them,  that  no  argn- 
nients  couid  prevail.  Thus,  instances  without  number  miglit  be  adduced, 
where  these  people  have  been  destroyed  by  placing  conAdeiice  in  deceiving 
white  men. 

The  night  liefore  the  I«ittle,  the  cluefs  assembled  in  council,  and  some  pro- 
posed attacking  the  army  in  its  ercampi'ient,  but  the  proposal  was  objected 
to  by  others;  finally  the  propositioii  of  fighting  at  Presque  Isle  ))revaile(l. 

In  this  Iwttle  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Wyandots  were  killed,  being  nine  in 
number.  Some  of  the  nations  escaped  the  slaughter  by  not  coming  up  until 
after  the  defeat.-  This  severe  blow  satisfied  the  western  Indians  of  the  folly 
of  longer  contending  against  the  Americans;  they  therefore  were  glad  to  get 
what  terms  they  could  from  them.  The  chiefs  of  twelve  tribes  met  commis- 
sioners at  Fort  Greenville,  3  August,  1795,  and,  as  a  price  of  their  peace, 
gave  up  an  extensive  tract  of  country  south  of  the  lakes,  and  west  of  the  Ohio; 
and  such  other  tracts  as  compreiiended  all  the  military  posts  in  the  western 
region.  The  government  showed  sotne  liberality  to  these  tribes,  on  their  re- 
iuiquishing  to  it  what  they  could  not  withhold,  and  as  a  gratuity  gave  them 
20,000  dollars  in  goods,  and  agreed  to  pay  them  9000  dollars  a  year  forever ; 
to  be  divided  among  those  tribes  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.* 

CHAPTER  V.  ^ 

Life  of  Thavandaneca,  called  hy  the  Whites,  Brant — His  education — Visits  Eng- 
land— Commissioned   there — H'S  sister    a  companion  to  Sir   Wm.   Johnson — His 
letter  to  the  Onsidas — Jlffair  with  Herkimer  at  Unadilla — Cuts  off  Herkimer  and 
200  men  at  Oriskana — Anecdote  of  Herkimer — Burns  Springfield — Horrid  affair 
of  JVyoming — Incidents — Destroys   Cherry  Valley — Barbarities  of  the  tories — S? 
livan's  deprcdalionj  among  the  Five  JVations — Brant  defeated  by  the  Americans 
Newtown. —  Destruction  oj  Minisink,  and  slaughter  of  100  people — Destruction  . 
Harper sfield — Brant's  letter  to  M  Causla.nd — Marriage  of  his  daughter — Her  hu 
band  killed — Brant  becomes  the  friend  of  peace — Visits  Philadelphia — His  miirria 
— Lands  granted  him  by  the  king — His  death — His  son  John-^  Traits  of  charaa 
— One  of  his  sons  killed  by  him,  in  an  attempt  to  kill  his  father — Account  of  Bram 
arrival  in  England — Some  account  of  his  children. 

Colonel  Joseph  Brant  was  an  Onondaga  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  whose  In- 
dian name  was  Thnyendaneca,\  or  Tayculanaga,\  signifying  a  brant. §  But  as  he 
was  seldom  called  by  that  name  after  he  became  known  to  the  whites,  it  waa 
generally  forgotten.  He  received  a  very  good  English  education  at  "Moor's 
charity  school,"  at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  was  placed  by  Sir 
William  Johnson,  in  July,  17G1.     His  age,  at  this  time,  we  have  not  learned. 

The  story  that  he  was  but  half  Indian,  the  son  of  a  German,  has  l)een 
widely  spread,  but  is  denied  by  his  son,  and  now  believed  to  be  a  falsehood, 
ignorantly  circulated.  This  error  might  have  arisen  either  from  the  known 
fact  of  his  being  of  rather  a  lighter  complexion  than  his  countrymen  in  general, 
or  from  his  having  married  a  woman  who  was  a  half-breed.|| 

Brant  went  to  England  in  1775,  in  the  beginning  of  the  great  revolutionary 
ru[)ture,  wh»re  he  was  received  with  attention,  and  doubtless  had  there  his 
mind  prejjared  for  the  part  he  acted  in  the  memorable  struggle  which  ensued. 

*  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  the  same  as  were  oflered  to  them  before  the  battle,  which 
should  be  mentioned,  as  adding  materisdly  to  our  good  feelings  towards  its  authors.  It  is 
generally  denominated  Wayne's  treaty.    It  is  worthy  of  him. 

t  Carey's  Museum,  v.  13.  J  Annals  Tryon  County,  15. 

^  Generally  written  Brandt  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of^his  In- 
dian name. 

II  It  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  a  gentleman,  fthe  editor  of  Washington's  Writings,) 
that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Brant  was  tne  son  of  Sir  William  Johnson.    1  am  «•••* 
satisfied  upon  the  subject,  and,  therefore,  note  the  opinion  cf  one  whirh  claims  primarji  i 
sideration  on  all  subjects  connected  with  our  history.    The  only  author,  that  I  recollect, 
bas  circulated  a  printed  opinion  of  tliis  kind,  is  Chapman.    See  Hist.  Wyoming,  121 
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He  had  a  colonel's  commission  in  the  GAfltsh  army  upon  the  frontiers,  whici 
consisted  of  such  of  the  Six  Nations  au4  tones,  as  toon  part  against  the  coim- 
try.  General  Sir  fVUliam  Johnson  was  agent  of  Indian  affairs,  and  had  greatlj 
ingratiated  himself  into  the  esteem  of  tlie  Six  Nations.  He  lived  at  the  place 
since  named  from  him,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  ahout  40  miles 
from  Albany.  Here  he  had  an  elegant  seat,  and  would  often  entertain  seve- 
ral hundreds  of  his  red  friends,  and  share  all  in  common  with  then).  They 
so  much  re>!pected  him,  that,  notwithstanding  they  had  the  full  liberty  of  his 
house,  yet  they  would  take  nothing  that  did  not  belong  to  then).  The  better 
to  rivet  their  esteem,  he  would,  at  certain  seasons,  accommodate  himself  to 
their  mode  of  iress,  and,  l)eiug  a  widower,  took  as  a  kind  of  com}>anion  u 
sister  of  Brant,  by  the  name  of  MoUey.  He  had  received  honors  and  emolu- 
ments from  the  British  government,  and  the  Indians  received  also,  through 
his  agency,  every  thing  which,  in  their  opinion,  conduced  to  their  happiness. 
Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  hold  in  the  greatest  revere))ce  the 
name  of  their  "  great  father,"  the  king,  and  think  thejeio  rebels  who  ojiposed 
his  autliority,  when  the  revolution  began,  r))Ost  ungratefully  wicked,  and  un- 
worthy all  mercy.  Sir  fVUliavi  died  in  1774,  about  a  year  before  the  battle 
of  Bunker's  Hill. 

The  Butlers,  John  and  Walter,  whose  nnnios  are  associated  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  horrid  bai'bai'ities  upon  CheriT-valleyand  Wyoiriing,  lived  at  Caugh- 
newaga,  four  miles  south-easterly  frou)  the  village  of  Johnston,  antl  upon  tlie 
same  side  of  the  Mohawk. 

In  1775,  in  a  letter  to  the  Oneidas,  our  chief  subscribes  himself  "secretary 
to  Guy  Johnson."  This  was  early  in  the  sin))mer  of  that  year,  and  hence  he 
was  immediately  from  England.  Colonel  Guy  Johnson  vvjis  son-in-law  of 
Sir  William.  The  letter  was  foimd  in  an  Indian  path,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  been  lost  by  the  person  who  was  intrusted  with  it.  It  was  in  the  Mo- 
hawk language,  the  translation  of  which  con)inences  thus:  "  Written  at  Guy 
Johnson's,  May,  177.5.  This  is  your  letter,  you  great  ones  or  sachems.  Guy 
Johnson  says  he  rcill  be  glad  if  you  get  this  intelligence,  you  Oneidas,  how  it  goes 
loilh  him  now,  ami  hi  is  note  more  certain  concerning  tlie  intention  of  tlie  Boston 
people.  Guy  Johnson  is  in  great  Jear  of  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bostonians. 
We  Mohawks  are  obliged  to  watch  him  constantly,"  &c. 

After  this.  Brant  accompanied  Chiy  Johnson  when  he  fled  to  Canada.  The 
two  Bvilers  were  also  in  the  train.  Being  now  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  the 
means  in  their  hands,  plots  of  destruction  were  put  in  executiou  in  rapid 
succession. 

Having  had  some  disagreement  with  Johnson,  Brahl  came  again  to  the 
frontiers.  Some  of  the  i>eaceable  Mohawks  had  been  confined,  to  prevent 
their  doi)ig  mischief,  as  were  some  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians  in  Philip's 
war.  Brant  was  displeased  at  this,  for  he  said,  if  the  distant  Indians  should 
come  down,  they  would  destroy  them  in«liscriminately  with  the  whites.  He 
>vaa  accompanied  by  a  band  of  70  or  80  warriors,  who,  in  their  rambles, 
visited  Unadilla,  where  they  assembled  the  inhabitants,  and  told  them  that 
they  stood  in  need  of  provisions,  and  if  they  did  not  give  them  some,  they 
should  take  it  by  force;  a  refusal,  therefore,  would  have  been  woree  than 
useless.  Brant  further  observe<l, "  that  their  agreement  icith  the  king  was  strong, 
and  that  they  were  not  sv/:h  villains  as  to  break  their  covenant  with  him."  General 
Herkimer  marched  up  to  Unadilla,  in  July,  with  380  men,  where  he  found 
*Brant  with  130  of  his  warriors.  Here  he  had  an  interview  with  him,  in  which 
he  hehl  the  following  language: — "■That  the  hulians-tcere  in  concert  with  the 
king,  as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  been.  That  the  king's  belts  were  yet 
lodged  with  them,  and  they  could  not  falsify  their  pledge.  7^<rf  General  llerlci- 
mer  and  the  rest  had  joined  the  Boston  people  against  their  king.  That  Boston 
people  were  resolute,  but  the  king  loovud  humme  them.  That  Mr.  Schuyler,  or 
general,  or  what  you  please  to  call  him,  was  very  smart  on  the  Indians  at  the  treaty 
at  Gemuin  Flails ;  bid  teas  not,  at  tlie  same  time,  able  to  afford  them  the  smallest 
article  of  clothing.  That  the  Indians  had  formerly  made  war  on  the  white  peirplc 
all  united  ;  and  now  they  were  divided,  the  Indians  were  not  frightened."  Colonc* 
CoXf  who  accompanied  Herkimer,  said,  if  war  was  his  determination,  th* 
matter  was  ended.    Brant  then  spoKC  to  his  warrioi-s,  and  they  shouted,  and 
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ran  to  their  plare  of  eiinaniiirnent,  seized  tlieir  arms,  fired  several  guns,  and, 
after  giving  the  vvar-wh«op,  returned  in  warlike  array.  General  HetMmer 
then  toUl  Branl  he  did  not  come  to  fight,  and  the  chief  motioned  for  his  men 
to  remain  (luiet.  Perhaps,  as  a  woilliy  aiitlior  ol)served  upon  a  transaetion 
m  Philip's  war,  it  is  better  to  omit  tlie  cause  of  tlie  conduct  of  Herkiiner, 
than  too  critically  to  inquire  into  it.  His  men  vastly  outnumbered  the  Indians, 
and  his  authority  was  ample ;  but  his  motives  were  no  doubt  pure,  and  his 
courage  must  not  now  be  called  in  question,  as  will  appear  from  what  is  to 
be  related.  To  put  the  most  favorable  construction  upon  his  neglecting  to 
break  down  the  power  of  Brant,  is  to  su[)|)ose  that  he  was  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  tlie  Lidians  would  not  join  with  the  English  in  committing 
hostilities ;  if  this  were  the  case,  he  too  late  discovered  the  error  of  his 
judgment. 

After  the  general  had  said  tliat  he  did  not  come  tojight,  Brant,  with  an  air  of 
importance,  said,  "  If  your  purpose  is  war,  I  am  ready  for  you."  A  tempest, 
which  came  up  suddenly,  separated  the  jmrties,  and  each  retired  peaceably. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  last  talk  held  by  any  of  the  Americans  with  the  Six 
Nations,  previous  to  hostilities,  except  with  the  Oneidas ;  ^11,  save  a  very 
few  of  whom  remained  neutral. 

Towards  the  autumn  of  this  year,  (1777,)  Brant  was  under  the  direction  of 
General  St.  Leger,  who  detached  him  with  a  considerable  body  of  warriors 
for  the  investment  of  Fort  Stanwix.  Colonel  Butler  was  commander-in-tjhief, 
with  a  band  of  tories.  The  inhabitants  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  deter- 
mined to  march  for  the  relief  of  Colonel  Gansevoort,  who  commanded  the 
fort,  which  they  did,  in  two  regiments,  with  Gennral  Herkimer  at  their  head. 
As  is  usual  with  militia,  they  marched  in  great  disorder,  and  when  the  gene- 
ral ordered  scouting  parties  to  march,  as  security  against  surj)rise,  upon  the 
flanks  of  the  main  body,  they  accused  him  with  cowardice,  which,  most 
unwarrantably,  had  more  influence  upon  his  mind,  than  the  salety  of  his 
army.  A  catastroplie  ensued,  wliich,  though  not  so  momentous  in  that  day, 
as  was  that  of  Lothrop  in  1676,  nor  so  complete  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  yet  it  was  a  severe  fight,  in  which  200  Americans  were  slain.*  The 
|>lace  of  attack  was  selected  by  Brant  or  Butler,  and  was  a  ravine  of  a  broad 
bottom,  nearly  imjjassable,  except  a  rough  track  covered  with  logs  of  from 
12  to  15  feet  in  length,  laid  transversely,!  which  extended  across  it.  General 
Herkimer  arrived  at  this  place  about  two  hours  before  mid-day,  August  6. 
He  might  reasonably  have  expected  an  ambush,  but  his  fira*  intimations  of 
the  vicinity  of  an  enemy  were  the  terrifying  yells  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
still  more  lasting  impressions  of  their  rifles.  The  advancctl  guard  were  all 
cut  oft'.  Such  as  survived  the  first  fire,  were  hewn  down  with  the  tomahawk. 
The  fiital  causeway  was  semicircular,  and  Brant  and  his  forces  occupied  the 
surrounding  heights.  These  are  the  principal  events  in  the  battle  of  Oriskana. 
A  surgeon.  Dr.  Moses  Younglove,  was  taken  prisoner  in  this  battle,  and  after 
his  return  from  captivity,  he  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  afitiir,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following: — 

"  The  time  and  place  of  our  unhappy  fight, 
To  you  al  large  were  needless  to  recite : 
When  in  the  wood  our  fierce  inhuman  foes, 
With  piercing  yell  from  circling  ambush  rose, 
A  sudden  volley  rends  the  vaufied  sky ;  , 

Their  painted  bodies  hideous  to  the  eye, 
They  rush  like  hellish  furies  on  our  bands^ 
Their  slaughter  weapons  brandish'd  iu  their  hands.f 

Running  down  from  every  direction,  they  prevented  the  two  regiments 
from  forming  a  junction,  one  of  them  not  having  entered  the  causeway ; 
and  a  part  of  the  asstiilants  fell  upon  those  without,  and  the  remainder 
upon  those  within  it.    The  former  fared  worse  than  the  latter,  for  in  such 

•  Their  whole  loss  was  about  400,  saj's  Marshall,  Life  Washington,  v.  261. 

t  AH  who  have  travelled,  even  within  a  few  years,  in  this  part  of  the  state  of  Nevr  York, 
eannot  but  well  remcmter  the  "  Corduroy"  roads.  Such  was  tne  road  over  this  memorable 
ravine. 
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eases  a  flight  has  almost  always  been  a  dismal  defeat  It  was  now  the 
case.  The  otlier  regiment,  hemmed  in  as  tliey  were,  saw,  in  a  moment, 
that. 

To  fight,  or  not  to  fight,  waa  death. 

They,  therefore,  back  to  back,  forming  a  front  in  erery  direction,  fought  lika 
men  in  despair.    This,  Dr.  Younglove  thus  forcibly  depicts : — 

"  Now,  hand  to  hand,  the  contest  is  for  life. 
With  bay'net,  tom'hawk,  sword,  and  scalping  knife 
Now  more  remote  the  work  of  death  we  ply, 
And  thick  as  hail  the  show'riDS  bullets  &y  j 
Full  many  a  hardy  warrior  sinks  supine  ; 
Yells,  shrieks,  groans,  shouts  and  ilmiid'fing  volleys  jmn  } 
The  dismal  din  the  ringing  forest  fills. 
The  sounding  echo  roars  along  the  bills." 

^'he  poet  thus  presents  to  our  view  the  attacking  parties  >- 

"  Of  two  departments  were  the  assailing  foes  } 
Wild  savage  natives  lead  the  first  of  those ; 
Their  almost  naked  frames,  of  various  d^-es. 
And  ring^  of  black  and  red  surround  their  eyet: 
On  one  side  they  present  a  shaven  head  ; 
The  naked  half  or  the  vermilion  red  ; 
In  spots  the  party-color'd  face  they  drew, 
IJeyond  description  horrible  to  view  j 
I'heir  ebon  locks  in  braid,  with  paint  o'erspread  } 
The  silver'd  cars  depending  from  the  heaa ; 
Their  gaudrv  my  descriptive  power  exceeds, 
In  plumes  of  feathers,  glitt'ring  plates  and  beads." 

He  thm  q)eaks  of  the  tories ; — 

*  These  for  the  first  attack  their  force  unite, 
And  most  sustain  the  fury  of  the  fight ; 
Their  rule  of  warfswe,  devastation  dire, 
By  undistinguish'd  plunder,  death  and  fire  ; 
Tney  torture  man  and  beast,  with  barbarous  rage 
Nor  tender  infant  spare,  nor  rev'rend  sage." 

And  Butler  is  noticed  as  follows : — 

"  O'er  them  a  horrid  monster  bore  command, 
Whoae  inauspicious  birth  disgrac'd  our  land } 
By  malice  urg'd  to  ev'ry  baro'rous  art ; 
Of  cruel  temper,  but  of  coward  heart." 

AVith  such  bravery  did  they  fight  m  this  forlorn  condition,  that  the  Indrnip 
began  to  give  way ;  and,  but  for  a  reinforcement  of  toriesv  under  Major  Wat' 
son,  they  would  have  been  entirely  dispersed.*  This  reiaforcement  b  thus 
characterized  by  the  surgeon : — 

''The  aeennd  wan  a  lec^gado  crew, 
Who  arm  and  dress  as  Christian  natiooi  do,  , 

Led  by  a  chief  wtm  bore  the  first  command } 
A  bola  invader  of  bis  native  land." 

The  sigltt  of  this  reinforcement  greatly  increased  the  rage  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. It  was  composed  of  the  very  men  wito  had  lefl  tliat  part  of  the  coim- 
try  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  war,  and  were  held  in  abhorrence  for  their 
loyalty  to  the  king.  The  fight  was  renewed  with  vigor,  and  the  reinforcement 
fought  also  with  bravery,  until  about  thirty  of  tlieir  niunber  were  killed. 

*  Dr.  Gordon  sa>'s  the  tories  and  Indians  got  into  a  most  wretched  confnsion,  and  fongll 
one  another ;  and  that  the  latter,  at  last,  thought  it  was  a  plot  of  the  wh'tes  on  t>otb  sidet,  to 
get  them  into  that  situation,  tliat  they  might  cut  them  ofl*. 
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Major  fiatson,  their  leader,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but  left  upon 
tJje  battle-ground. 

In  tJie  mean  time,  Gfenerat  Herkimer  had  got  forward  to  the  fort  an  express, 
which  informed  Colonel  Gansevoort  of  his  situation.  He  immediately  de- 
taciied  Colonel  Marinus  Willet  with  207  men,  who  succeeded  in  rescuing  the 
remnant  of  this  brave  ban<l  from  desti-uction.  He  beat  the  enemy  from  the 
ground,  and  retmnied  to  tlie  fort  with  considerable  plunder.  Such  were  the 
events  of  the  battle  of  Oriskana. 

General  Herkimer  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received  ir  this  fight  Near 
its  commencement,  hp  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  his  liorse  was 
kille<l.  He  directed  his  saddle  to  be  placed  ujwn  a  UtUe  knoll,  and  resting 
himself  upon  it,  continued  to  issue  his  orders.  On  being  advised  to  remove 
to  a  pliice  of  greater  safety,  he  said,  "  JVb — /  will  fojce  ttve  enemy ; "  and,  adds 
the  historian  of  Tryon  county,  "  In  this  situation,  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  he  very  <leliberately  took  from  his  pocket  his  tuiderbox,  and  lit  his 
pi|)e,  which  he  smoked  with  great  composure." 

The  Indians,  as  well  as  tlie  Americans,  suffered  dreadfully  in  this  fight 
And  our  jwet  writes, 

"  Such  wais  the  bloody  fight :  and  such  the  foe : 
Our  smaller  force  returii'd  them  blow  (or  blow  ; 
By  tunis  successfully  their  force  defy'd, 
And  conquest  wav'ring  seem'd  from  side  to  side." 

Bra^iVs  loss  Iteing  about  100  men  ;  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  loss  of  the 
Indians  exaggerated  in  these  lines : — 

"  Not  half  the  savages  returned  from  fight ; 
They  to  liieir  native  wilds  had  sped  their  flight." 

The  Senecas  alone  lost  30,  and  the  tories  about  100.  The  regiment  which 
fled  suffered  severely,  but  would  have  suffered  still  more,  had  not  their  pur- 
suers been  apprized  of  the  desperate  case  of  their  fellows  engaged  in  the 
rjivine,  which  caused  them  to  abandon  the  pursuit  The  commanding  officei; 
Colonel  Cox,  was  killed,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Campbell  and  Major  Clyde,  who  conducted  the  retreat 

The  scene  in  the  night  following  the  battle  is  thus  strikingly  presented  by 
Dr.  Yourtglove,  the  eye-witness: — 

"  Those  that  remain'd  a  long  encampment  made. 
And  rising  fires  illumin'd  all  the  shade  : 
In  vengeance  for  their  num'rous  brothers  sJain, 
For  torture  sundry  prisoners  tliey  retain  ; 
And  three  fell  monsters,  horrible  to  view, 
A  fellow  pris'ner  from  the  sentries  drew  ; 
The  guards  before  received  their  chief's  command, 
To  not  withhold  from  the  slaught'ring  band  ; 
But  now  the  sufferer's  fate  they  sympathize, 
And  for  him  supplicate  with  earnest  cries. 
I  saw  the  general  *  slowly  passing  by, 
The  sergeant  on  his  knees,  with  tearful  eye, 
Implor'd  the  guards  might  wrest  him  from  their  hands, 
Since  now  the  troops  could  awe  their  lessen'd  bands. 
With  lifted  cane  the  gen'ral  thus  rephes, 
(While  indignation  sparkles  from  his  eyes: ) 
'  Go  !  sirrah !  mind  your  orders  giv'n  before  ! 
'  And  for  infernal  rebels  plead  no  more ! ' 
For  help  the  wretched  victim  vainly  cries, 
With  supplicating  voice  and  ardent  eyes  ; 
With  horror  chill  d,  I  turn  away  my  (ace, 
While  instantly  they  bear  him  from  the  place. 
Dread  scene ! — with  anguish  stung  I  inly  groan, 
To  think  the  next  hard  Tot  may  be  my  own." 

The  poet  next  describes  his  dream,  in  which  he  was  carried  to  tte  battle- 
ground ;  and  then  thus  opens  the  morning  scene : — 

—  -— —  . 
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"  When  sa\  %ges,  for  horrid  sport  prepar'd, 
Demand  another  pris'ner  from  tlie  ^ard, 
We  saw  their  fear'd  approach,  wjtii  mortal  fright, 
Their  scalping-knives  tliey  sharpen'd  in  our  sight, 
Beside  the  g^ard  they  sat  them  on  the  ground, 
And  view'd,  with  piercing  eyes,  llie  prisoners  round." 

"  At  length,  one  rising  seized  me  by  the  hand  ; 
By  him  drawn  forth,  on  trembling  knees  I  stand } 
I  bid  my  fellows  all  a  long  adieu. 
With  answering  grief,  my  wretched  caise  they  view. 
They  led  me  bound  along  the  winding  flood, 
Far  in  the  gloomy  bosom  of  the  wood  ; 
There,  (horrid  sight !)  a  pris'ner  roasted  lay, 
The  carving-knife  had  cut  his  flesh  away." 

Afttjr  enduring  every  thing  but  deatli  in  his  captivity,  Dr.  Youngtove  returned 
home  in  safety. 

In  1778,  a  fort  was  built  at  Cherry-valley,  where  families  for  considerable 
extent  about  took  up  their  abode,  or  retired  occasionally  for  safety.  Brant 
intended  to  destroy  this,  and  came  into  the  neighborhood  for  the  purpose 
It  hapj)ened  that,  at  the  time  he  chose  to  make  the  discovery  of  the  strength 
oftlie  gai-rison,  the  boys  were  assembled  in  a  training,  with  wooden  guns, 
for  amusement:  not  having  a  clear  view  of  them  from  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
which  intervened.  Brant  thought  them  to  be  men.  It  was  his  design  to  have 
made  tlie  attack  the  following  night ;  but  on  this  discoveiy,  he  gave  up  the 
design.  He  still  remained  in  the  neighborhood ;  secreted  behind  a  large  rock 
near  the  main  road  to  the  Mohawk,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  the  fort  in 
the  valley.  Here  he  waited  to  intercept  some  unwary  passenger,  and  gain 
more  certain  intelligence.  Near  this  place  is  the  little  cascade  called  by  the 
natives,  Tekaharawa.  The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  were  in  expectation  of  a 
company  of  soldiers  from  the  Mohawk,  to  reinforce  them,  and  the  same  day 
Lieutenant  Wormwood  came  from  thence,  and  informed  them  that  Colonel 
Klock  would  aiTive  the  next  day  with  the  party.  Neai-  night  he  set  out  to 
return,  accompanied  by  one  Peter  Sitz,  the  bearer  of  some  despatches.  He 
was  a  young  officer,  of  fine  personal  appearance,  and  was  to  return  the  next 
day  with  one  of  the  companies  of  soldiers.  He  had  l)een  out  of  sight  but  a 
few  minutes,  when,  as  he  passed  the  ambush  of  Brant,  his  warriors  fired 
upon  him,  and  he  fell  from  his  horse.  The  chief,  springing  from  his  hiding- 
place,  tomahawked  him  with  his  own  hands.  Wormwood  and  his  companion 
were  ordered  to  stand,  but  not  obeying,  occasioned  their  being  fired  uj)on. 
Brard  was  acquainted  with  Lieutenant  Wormwood  before  the  war,  and  after- 
wards expressed  sorrow  at  his  fate,  pretending  that  he  took  him  to  be  a  con- 
tinental officer.  His  horse  immediately  i-unning  back  to  the  fort,  with  blood 
upon  the  saddle,  gave  some  indication  of  what  had  happened.  His  compan- 
ion, Sitz,  was  taken  prisoner. 

In  June,  the  same  summer,  Brard  came  upon  Springfield,  which. he  burned, 
aud  carried  off  a  number  of  prisoners.  The  women  and  children  were  not 
maltreated,  but  were  left  in  one  house  unmolested.  About  this  time,  great 
pains  were  taken  to  seize  the  wary  chief,  but  there  was  no  Captain  Church, 
or,  lujlike  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  .Bronf  had  the  remote  nations  to  fly  to  without 
fear  of  being  killed  by  them.  Captain  M'Kean  hunted  him  for  some  time, 
and,  not  being  able  to  find  him,  wrote  an  insulting  letter  for  him,  and  kft  it 
in  an  Indian  path.  Among  other  things,  he  challenged  him  to  single  com.)at, 
or  to  meet  him  with  an  equal  number  of  men ;  and  "that  if  he  would  come  to 
Cherry- valley,  and  have  a  fair  fight,  they  would  change  him  from  a  Brant 
into  a  Goos."  This  letter,  it  is  supposed,  Brant  received,  from  an  intimation 
contained  in  one  which  he  wrote  about  the  same  time  to  a  tory.  To  this  man 
(Parci/er  Carr,  of  Edmeston)  he  writes  from  Tunadilla  [Unadilla]  under  date 
9  July,  1778, — "'  Sir:  I  understand  by  the  Indians  that  was  at  yow  house  last 
week,  that  one  Smith  lives  near  with  you,  has  little  more  com  to  spare.  I  shoidd  be 
much  obliged  to  yon,  if  you  tootdd  be  so  kind  as  to  try  to  get  as  much  com  as 
Smith  can  spared;  he  has  sent  me  five  skipples  already,  of  which  I  am  mudi  oblig' 
ed  to  him,  and  will  see  him  paid,  and  uwiud  be  very  glad  if  you  coidd  spare  on» 
or  two  your  men  to  join  us,  especially  Elias.    /  would  be  glad  to  see  him,  and  i 
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tmsh  you  could  stnl  me  as  many  guns  you  have,  as  I  know  you  have  no  use  for 
them,  if  you  any  ;  as  I  7/tean  now  tofght  the  cruel  rebels  as  well  as  I  can ;  what- 
ever you  will  ahle  to  senVd  me,  you  must  senVd  by  the  bearer.  I  am  your  sincere 
frieiid  and  humble  ser't.  Joseph  Brant.  P.  S.  I  heard  thai  Cherry-valUy 
people  is  very  bold,  and  intended  to  make  nothing  ofus;  they  called  us  wiid  gftsty 
but  I  know  the  contrary."  This  we  suppose  to  be  a  fair  speciineu  of  the  com- 
position of  tlie  ciiief  who  afterwards  translated  the  Gospel  according  to  John 
into  the  Mohawk  language,  also  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  copies  of  which 
are  in  the  library  of  Harvard  college.* 

The  next  event  of  importance  hi  which  Brant  was  engaged,  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  Wyorning,f  one  of  the  most  heart-rending  records  in  the  annals  of  the 
revolutionary  wjir.  Li  that  horrid  affair,  about  300  settlers  were  killed  oi 
carried  into  captivity ;  from  tlie  greater  part  of  whom  no  intelligence  was  evei 
obtained. 

It  was  known  early  in  the  spring  of  1778,  that  a  large  force  was  collecting 
at  Niagara  for  the  object  of  laying  waste  the  frontiere  of  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia and  New  York,  and  even  as  early  as  February,  General  Schuyler  wi'ote 
to  congress  to  inform  them  that  such  was  his  belief  In  March  he  wrote 
again  to  congress,  saying,  "A  number  of  Mohawks,  and  many  of  the  Ononda- 
goes,  Cayugus,  and  Senecas,  will  conamcnce  hostilities  against  us  as  soon  as 
they  can ;  it  would  be  prudent,  therefore,  early  to  take  measures  to  carry  the 
war  into  tlieir  country ;  it  would  require  no  greater  body  of  trooi)s  to  destroy 
their  towns  than  to  protect  the  frontier  inhabitants."  f  But  congress  had  more 
than  their  hands  full  in  other  directions,  and  nothing  was  done.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  the  tory  and  Indian  force,  amounting  together  to  about  1600 
men.  were  discovered  in  possession  of  Fort  Wintermoot,§  a  short  distance  from 
the  village  of  Wyoming.  Here  was  also  a  fort,  at  which  were  collected  near 
iOO  men  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  who  were  imder  the  itnmediate  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler.\\  On  the  3  July,  a  council  of  war  was  held 
upon  the  propriety  of  marching  out  and  attacking  the  tory  and  Indian  army, 
and  it  was  finally  aofreed  that  the  enemy  should  be  sought.  Accordingly  the 
Americans  marched  out  upon  this  expedition  the  same  day.  Having  sent 
forward  spies,  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  they  were  discovered  by  two 
Indians,  who  were,  doubtless,  upon  the  same  business.  The  scouts  fired  each 
upon  the  other,  and  then  hastened  to  their  respective  head-quarters.  Both 
parties  were  immediately  in  motion,  and  joined  battle  near  a  thick  swamp. 
The  Indians  and  tories,  being  the  more  numerous,  outflanked  the  Americans, 
and  Brant,  at  the  head  of  his  furious  warriors,  issuing  from  the  swamp,  turned 
their  left  flank,  and  creating  thereby  a  confusion,  which  greatly  favored  his 
kind  of  warfare,  and  enabled  him  to  make  dreadful  havoc  among  them. 

The  Americans  were  in  two  lines,  and  it  was  the  line  commanded  by  Col- 
onel Demiison  that  Brant  successfully  encountered.  Butler,  at  the  same  time, 
was  gaining  some  advantage  over  the  other  line,  under  his  cousm  Zebulon, 
which,  added  to  the  raging  disaster  in  the  left,  became  immediately  a  flight. 
Colonel  Dennison's  order  to  fall  back,  by  which  he  designed  to  make  an  ad- 
vantageous evolution,  was  distorted,  by  the  terrified  troops,  into  an  order  for 
flight ;  and  all  was  in  a  few  moments  lost.  And  from  Judge  Marshall  we  add 
as  follows: — "The  troops  fled  towards  the  river,  which  they  endejivored  to 
pass,  in  order  to  enter  Fort  Wilkesbarre,  [in  the  village  of  that  name  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Susquehannah.]     The  enemy  pursued  '  with  the  fury  of 

*  It  would  seem  from  Mr.  Weld,  (Travels  in  America,  485,)  that  he  translated  those 
works  before  the  war ;  but  I  have  heard  it  said  that  they  were  the  production  of  the 
chief  John  Norton  ;  my  authority,  however,  1  do  not  remember. 

+  This  name  is  said  to  signify  ajield  of  blood,  from  a  great  battle  fought  there  by  the 
Indians  before  its  settlement  by  the  whites.  This  derivation,  however,  is  not  according 
to  Heckewelder,  but  I  must  refer  the  curious  philologist  to  Chapman's  Hist.  Wyoming, 
p.  10,  or  to  his  i.uthority,  since  printed  in  the  Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Hoc. 

t  Gordon's  Amcrisan  Revolution,  iii.  184. 

9  This  was  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  men,  who  had  been  suspected  of  ton/ism,  and 
it  now  appeared  that  they  had  not  only  given  up  the  fort,  but  joined  the  hostile  party. 
Marshall's  Washington,  lii.  557. 

II  He  was  cousin  to  John  Butler,  the  leader  of  the  tories.  Marshall,  ibid.  556,  and  if 
Appendix,  13. 
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devils ; '  and  of  the  400  who  had  marched  out  on  this  unfortunate  parley 
only  about  20  escaped,"  among  whom  were  tlie  commanding  officers. 

The  fort  at  Wyoming  was  now  closely  besieged,  and  seeing  no  chance  of 
escape,  Colonel  Butler  proposed  a  parley  with  h is y»-ieru/ and  namesake,  which 
was  assented  to.     The  place  of  meeting  was  appointed  at  some  distance  lirom 
the  fort,  and  the  Americans  marched  out  in  considerable  force,  to  prevent 
treachery,  to  tlie  place  appointed ;  but  when  they  arrived  there,  they  found 
nobody  with  whom  to  parley.     The  commander  of  the  tories  has  been  brand- 
ed with  gross  infamy,  for  this  i)iece  of  treachery  with  his  kinsman  ;  I'or  he 
feigned  fear  from  his  approach,  and  had  retired  as  they  advancetl,  displaying 
meanwhile  the  flag  of  truce.    The  unwary  Americans  were,  by  this  treacher- 
ous stratagem,  led  into  an  ambush  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  were  Hutch- 
inson and  H'keder,  at  Wickabaug  Pon«I,  in  Philip's  war.    They  were,  in  a 
loment,  nearly  surrounded  by  Branfs  warriors,  and  the  work  of  death  raged 
1  all  its  fury.*     The  tories  "  were  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest "  of  them 
1  this  bloody  day.     A  remnant  only  regained  the  fort,  out  of  several  hundreds 
.lat  went  forth.     They  were  now  more  closely  besieged  than  before ;  and 
:.«  more  to  insult  the  vanquished,  a  demand  was  sent  m  to  them  to  sm'render, 
Bccomi>anied  by  196  bloody  scalps,  taken  from  those  who  had  just  been 
iin."     When  the  best  terms  were  asked  of  the  bcriegers,  the  "  infamous 
»^u</er"  replied  in  these  two  words,  "<Ac  haicket."    This  was  the  on\y  truth 
we  hear  of  his  uttering.    It  was  the  hatchet,  indeed — a  few  only  fled  to  the 
surrounding  wilderness,  tliere  to  meet  a  more  lingering  death  by  famine. 
These  were  chiefly  women  and  children. 

Thus  passed  the  fourth  of  July,  1778,  in  the  before  flourishing  settlement 
of  Wyoming,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehaunah.  Barlow  knew 
well,  in  his  early  day,  who  was  forever  to  be  branded  with  infamy  for  the  acta 
of  this  memorable  tragedy.    He  says, — 

"  His  savage  hordes  the  murderous  Jolinson  leads, 
Files  through  the  woods  and  treads  the  tangled  weeds 
Shuns  Often  combat,  teaches  where  to  run, 
Skulk,  couch  the  ambush,  aim  the  hunter's  gun. 
Whirl  the  sly  tomahawk,  the  war-whoop  sing. 
Divide  the  spoiis,  and  pack  the  scalps  tbey  biing." 

Columhiad,  vi.  38!),  &e 

Having  now  got  full  possession  of  Wyoming,  and,  observes  Dr.  Thacher, 
"after  selecting  a  few  prisoners,  the  remainder  of  the  people,  including 
women  and  children,  were  enclosed  in  the  houses  and  barracks,  which  were 
immediately  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole  consumed  together.  Another  fort  was 
near  at  hand,  in  which  were  70  continental  soldiers ;  on  surrendering  without 
conditions,  these  were,  to  a  man,  butchered  in  a  barbarous  maimer ;  when 
the  remainder  of  the  men,  women  and  children  were  shut  up  in  the  houses, 
and  the  demons  of  hell  glutted  tlieir  vengeance  in  beholding  their  destruction 
in  one  genei'al  conflagration."  The  houses  of  the  tories  were  spared.  As 
though  they  couM  not  exercise  their  cruelty  enough  >  on  human  beings, 
they  fell  upon  the  beasts  in  the  field — shooting  some,  wounding  and  man- 
gling others,  by  cutting  out  their  tongues,  &c.  and  leaving  them  alive.  Well 
does  Carhpbdl  make  his  Oneida  chief  to  say,  (who  comes  as  a  friend  to 
warn  the  settlement  of  the  approach  of  the  combined  army  of  tories  and 
Indians,) 

"  '  But  tnis  is  not  a  time,' — lie  started  up. 

And  smote  his  breast  with  woe-denouncing  liand— 

'  This  is  no  time  to  fill  thy  joyous  cup : 

The  mammoth  comes— the  foe—the  monster  Brandl, 

With  all  his  howling  desolating  band  j — 

These  eyes  have  seen  their  blade,  and  burning  pine, 

Awake  at  once  and  silence  half  your  land. 

Red  is  the  cup  they  drink  ;  but  not  with  wme: 
Awake  and  watch  to-night!  or  see  no  morning  shine. 

•  There  is  much  incongruity  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Wyoming.  C/iapmon  distinctly 
«tates  that  BraiU  commanded  the  right  wing-  of  the  army  under  Butler,  when  he  was  met  by 
the  forces  that  marched  out  to  meet  them ;  but  it  has  I  ilely  been  denied  that  Brant  was  evep 
It  Wyoming  during  these  affairs. 
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"'Scorning'  to  wield  tne  natchet  for  his  brihe, 

'Gainst  lirandl  himself  I  went  to  battle  forth : 

Accursed  Brandl!  he  left  of  ail  my  tribe 

Nor  man,  Jior  child,  nor  thing  of  hrhi-g  birth  : 

No !  not  the  do^,  that  watched  in}-  household  hearth, 

Escaped,  that  nig^ht  of  blood,  upon  our  plains  ! 

All  perished  ! — I  alone  am  left  on  earth  ! 

To  whom  nor  relative  nor  blood  remains, 
No ! — not  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human  veins  ! ' " 

Gertrude  of  Wyoming 

The  tories,  as  was  often  the  case,  were  attired  like  Indians,  and,  from  cvcrj 
account,  it  appears  that  they  exceeded  them  in  ferocity. 

Dr.  IVuicher  gives  ns  the  following  exarni)les  of  horror,  which  were  of  no- 
toriety at  the  tune,  and  "  promulgated  from  authentic  sources.  One  of  the 
prisoners,  a  Captain  Badlock,  was  c  .<mitted  to  torture,  by  having  his  body 
stuck  full  of  splinters  of  pine  knots,  and  a  fire  of  dry  wood  made  round  him, 
when  his  two  coini)anions,  Captailis  Raiison  and  Diirkee,  were  thrown  into 
the  same  fire,  and  held  down  with  pitchforks,  till  consumed.  One  Partial 
Terry,  the  son  of  a  man  of  respectable  character,  having  joined  the  Indian 
party,  several  times  sent  his  father  word  that  he  hoped  to  wash  his  hands  in  his 
htarCs  blood.  The  monster,  with  his  own  hands,  murdered  his  father,  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  stripped  off  their  scalps,  and  cut  off' his  father's  head ! "  * 

It  was  upon  such  scenes  as  these,  that  the  mind  of  the  poet  just  cited  had 
dwelt,  which  caused  him  to  wield  the  pen  of  denunciation  with  stich  effect 
upon  the  memory  of  Brant.  That  Bviler  was  the  liir  greater  savagej'none 
can  dispute,  and  Mr.  Campbell  has  long  since  acknowledged  his  too  great 
severity  u|K)n  the  character  of  the  former.  We  should  explain  here,  tliat  a 
son  of  Colonel  Brant,  a  chief  Mohawk,  of  the  name  of  ^hyonwaeghs,  called 
by  the  English  John  Brant,  was  in  London  in  1822,  and  furnished  Mr.  Camp- 
bell  with  documents,  which,  in  the  poet's  own  words,  "  changed  his  opinion 
of  his  father."  This  jMvssage  was  contained  in  a  long  and  interesting  letter 
uj)on  the  subject,  to  Myonwaeghs,  which  appeared  at  that  time  in  the  news- 
papers. 

With  Wyoming  were  destroyed  Wilkesbarre  and  Kingston,  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  Susquehannah.  Though  Wyoming  is  genen^illy  understood  to  be 
the  place  destroyed,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  valley  bearing  that 
name,  there  were  three  other  towns,  which  were  all  destroyed,  as  well  as 
Wyoming.f  These  towns  were  settled  by  emigrants  from  Connecticut,  and 
\vhen  destroyed  contained  more  than  1000  fiimilies,  and  had  furnisheri  the 
continental  artny  with  more  than  1000  men,  who  were  generally  the  young 
and  active  part  of  the  population.^  The  opposite  sides  which  the  inhabitants 
took  in  the  great  revolutionary  question,  created  the  most  violent  rancor  in 
the  bosoms  of  both  parties,  and  hence  the  barbarities  which  ensued. 

In  November  following.  Cherry-valley  met  with  a  fate  similar  to  Wyoming. 
At  this  time.  Brant  was  returning  to  winter-quarters,  when  he  was  met  by  a 
tory  captain,  and  persuaded  to  engage  in  one  expedition  more.  This  was 
Walter  Butler,  son  of  John,  the  hero  of  Wyoming.  He  went  to  Canada  with 
Guy  Johnson,  in  1775,  as  has  been  mentioned ;  and  now  some  circumstances 
brought  him  among  the  frontier  settlements  of  New  York.  What  his  object 
was,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  it  was,  doubtless,  that  of  a  spy.  However, 
he  was  taken  up  on  sus|)icion,  at  least,  and  confined  in  jail  at  Albany ;  falling 
sick,  he  was  renioved  to  a  private  dwelling,  from  whence  he  soon  foimd 
means  to  escape.  Joining  his  father  at  Niagara,  he  succeeded  in  detacliing  a 
part  of  his  negiment  upon  an  incursion.  Meeting  with  Brant,  as  was  just 
mentioned,  they  returned  to  the  frontier.    It  is  said  that  Brant  was  at  first 

*  Thacher's  Journal. 

^  Tne  settlement  of  Wyommg  consisted  of  eight  townships,  each  five  miles  square.  Anmuu 
Reg.  for  1779,  page  9.  "  Each  containmg  a  square  of  five  miles,"  is  the  language  of  the 
Register  -,  but  it  is  thought  unlikely  that  these  towns  were  so  small.  Writers,  and  good 
writers  too,  often  commit  mathematical  errors  of  this  kind  ;  not  distinguishing  between  milei 
square,  smA  square  miles:  Thus,  the  difference  between  five  square  miles,  and  five  miles 
square,  t.  e.  S^ — 5=20  square  miles,  the  true  difference  between  the  two  quantities. 

t  Marshall,  iii.  533. 
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displeased  with  the  project,  understanding  tliat  Captain  Walter  had  been  put 
in  office  o\  er  hiui  by  his  old  general,  Walter's  father,  but  stifled  his  resent- 
ment.  Their  whole  force  was  700  men,  500  of  whom  were  the  warriors  of 
Braiit. 

Colonel  Ichabod  Alden^  of  Massachusetts,  was  in  command  at  Cherry- 
valley,  and  to  his  misguided  judgment  is  to  be  attributed  the  disaster  which 
ensued.  But,  like  fValdron  of  Cochecho,  he  was  doomed  to  escape  the  dis- 
grace. He  wiis  early  apprized  of  the  march  of  Brant,  and  when  urged  to 
receive  the  inhabitants  into  the  fort,  observed  that  there  was  no  danger,  as 
Vie  would  keej)  out  scouts  who  would  apprize  them  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  in  season  to  remove.  Scouts  were  accordingly  sent  out;  one  of 
which,  either  forgetting  the  business  they  were  upon,  or,  what  was  equally 
reprehensible,  made  a  large  fire  and  lay  dowTi  to  sleep.  Branfs  warriors 
were  not  misled  by  so  luminous  a  beacon,  and  the  whole  were  made  prison- 
ers. This  was  on  the  night  of  the  9  November,  1778.  The  prisoners  now 
in  the  hands  of  Brani  were  obliged  to  give  the  most  exact  intelligence  con- 
cerning tlie  garrison.  On  the  morning  of  the  11,  favored  by  a  thick  and  hazy 
atmosjjhere,  they  approached  the  fort.  Colonels  Jilden  and  Stacia  quartered 
at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Wells.  A  Mr.  Hamble  was  fired  upon  as  he  was  coming 
from  his  house  to  the  fort,  by  a  scout,  which  gave  the  first  notice  of  the 
enemy.  He  escaped,  and  gave  the  alarm  to  Colonel  Alden,  who,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  was  still  incredulous,  and  said  it  was  nothing  more  than  some 
straggling  Indians.  The  last  sjiace  of  time  was  thus  lost ! — and,  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  all  pai-ts  of  the  place  were  uivested  at  once.  Such  of  the  sol- 
diers as  were  collected  being  immediately  all  killed  or  taken,  the  poor  inhab- 
itants fell  an  easy  prey.  Colonel  Mden  was  among  the  first  victims.  Like 
Chopart,  in  the  massacre  at  Natchez,  he  fled  from  his  house,  and  was  pur- 
sued by  an  Indian  with  his  hatchet,  at  whom  the  colonel  endeavored  several 
times  to  discharge  his  pistol ;  but  it  missing  fii-e,  and  losing  time  in  facing 
about  for  this  purpose,  the  Indian  was  sufficiently  near  to  throw  his  toma- 
hawk with  deadly  effect.  He  did  so.  Colonel  Alden  fell  upon  his  face,  and 
his  scalp  was  in  a  moment  borne  oft"  in  triumph.  "Atory  boasted  that  he 
killed  Mr.  Wells  while  at  prayer."  His  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  great 
amiableness,  fled  from  the  house  to  a  pile  of  wood  for  shelter ;  but  an  In- 
dian pursued  her,  who,  coming  near,  composedly  wiped  his  long  knife, 
already  bloody,  upon  his  leggins,  then  returning  it  to  his  belt,  seized  her  by 
the  arm,  and  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk  ended  her  existence.  She  could 
speak  some  Indian,  and  begged  her  murderer  to  spare  her  life,  and  a  lory 
interceded,  who  stood  near,  urging  that  she  was  his  sifter;  but  he  would 
hear  to  neither.  Other  transactions  in  this  affair,  of  still  greater  horror,  we 
must  pass  in  silence. 

Between  30  and  40  prisoners  were  carried  off;  but  the  fort,  containing 
about  200  soldiers,  was  not  taken,  although  several  trials  were  made  upon  it 

Brant  was  the  only  person  engaged  in  this  tragedy  of  whom  we  hear  any 
acts  of  clemency ;  one  of  which  was  the  preservation  of  a  [)oor  woman  and 
her  children,  who,  but  for  him,  would  have  met  the  tomahawk.  He  inquired 
for  Captain  M^Kean,  (who  wrote  him  the  letter  before  mentioned,)  saying  he 
had  now  come  to  accept  his  challenge.  Being  answered  that "  CapL  M^Kean 
would  not  turn  his  back  upon  an  enemy,"  he  replied,  "  I  know  it  He  is  a 
brave  man,  and  I  would  have  given  more  to  have  taken  him  than  any  othei 
man  in  Cherry-valley ;  but  I  would  not  have  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head." 

Brant  had  seen  and  heard  so  much  of  what  is  called  civilized  warjare,  that 
he  was  afraid  of  the  traduction  of  his  character,  and  always  said  that,  in  his 
councils,  he  had  tried  to  make  his  warriors  humane  ;  and  to  his  honor  it  is 
said,  (but  in  proj)ortion  as  his  character  is  raised,  that  of  the  white  man 
must  sink,)  tliat  where  he  had  the  chief  command,  few  barbarities  were 
committed. 

The  night  before  Brant  and  Butler  fell  upon  Cherry- valley,  some  of  the 
tories  who  had  friends  there,  requested  liberty  to  go  in  secretly  and  advise 
them  to  retire.  Butler,  though  some  of  his  own  friends  were  among  the 
inhabitants,  refused,  saying,  "that  there  were  so  many  families  connected, 
that  the  one  would  inform  the  others,  and  all  would  escape.    He  thus  sacri- 
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ficed  his  friends,  for  the  sake  of  punishing  his  trienjies."  This,  wliether 
reported  by  Brant  to  niagniiy  his  own  hurnuuity,  by  a  contrast  witli  tlie 
depravity  of  his  associate,  is  not  iiuown,  but  it  may  iiuve  been  the  fact. 

But  this  niidniglit  assassin  did  not  escape  his  retribui J?" ;  he  was  lii'led 
jy  an  Oneida  indian,  on  30  October,  1781,  un<ler  the  followiii  J,circumstiiiices : 
Colonel  tVilltt  having  been  ordered  with  about  400  men  to  ma'^jC  &i,^expedi- 
tion  into  the  countiy  of  the  Mohawk,  he  surprised  a  pai'ty  df  GOO  tories, 
and  130  Indians  at  Johnston,  and  drove  them  into  the  woods,  and  severely 
distressed  them  by  cutting  off  their  retreat  to  their  boats.  About  this  time 
Colonel  Wilki  was  joined  by  GO  Oneida  Indians,  and  he  shortly  after  came 
uj)  with  a  party  which  formed  the  rear  of  the  British  and  Indians,  and  killed 
and  took  prisoners  the  most  of  them.  Waller  Butler  was  anwng  the  van- 
quished, and  being  wounded  by  one  of  JVilleVs  Indians,  cried  for  quarter: 
upon  wliich  the  Lidian  screamed  out  with  a  dreadful  voice,  "^herry  Valley," 
at  the  same  time  cleaving  his  head  with  his  tomahawk !  *       m 

Whether  the  following  interesting  affair  belongs  to  Walter  or  John  Butler, 
or  whether  it  happened  at  Wyoming  or  at  Cherry- valley,  it  equally  affects 
the  character  of  Brant.  It  is  said,  that  Butler,  on  entering  a  house,  ordered 
a  woman  and  child  to  be  killed,  whom  they  found  in  a  \>cd ;  but  Brant  said, 
"  What  ?  kill  a  woman  and  child !  JVo !  (hat  child  is  not  an  enemy  to  the  king, 
nor  a  fnend  to  the  congress.  Long  before  lie  wilt  be  big  enough  to  do  any 
mischiej,  tfie  dispute  unit  he  settled."^ 

The  dei>redations  of  the  Indians  and  tories  at  Wyoming  and  other  places 
in  that  region,  caused  General  Washington  to  order  General  .•Su//i»nn-'\vith 
2500  men  into  the  Indian  country.  Considerable  delay  was  experienced, 
and  the  forces  were  not  concentrated  at  Wyoming  until  a  yeai*  alier  it  was 
destroyed.  On  22  July,  a  company  of  Pennsylvania  militia  who  had  marched 
from  this  place  to  Lackawaxen  to  protect  the  settlei*s  there,  were  attacked 
by  140  Indians  and  40  or  .50  of  them  were  killed  or  made  prisoners.  J 

It  was  said  that  this  summer,  (1779,)  160,000  bushels  of  their  corn  was 
destroyed.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Stdlivan  was  advancing  into  the 
country.  Brant  and  Butler,  with  GOO  Indians,  and  Johnson,  with  200  tories, 
took  a  position  on  his  route,  to  cut  him  off.  Sullivan  came  upon  them, 
August  29,  at  a  place  called  JVewtoum,  on  Tioga  River,^  where  they  had  en- 
trenched themselves,  and  immediately  attacked  them.  The  battle  lasted 
about  two  hours,  when,  by  a  successful  movement  of  General  Poor,  at  the 
head  of  his  New  Hampshire  regiment,  BranCs  warriors  were  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  the  whole  were  put  to  flight.||  Few  were  killed,  and  they 
made  no  other  stand  against  the  Americans  during  the  expedition.1I  The 
historian  adds,  "  They  utterly  destroyed  40  villages,  and  left  no  single  trace 
of  vegetation  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground."**  All  their  cattle  were  either 
killed  or  brought  off,  many  of  which  they  had  before  taken  from  the  Ameri- 
cans. "None  of  the  bounties  of  nature,  none  of  the  products  of  human 
industry,  escaped  tlie  fury  of  the  Americans."ft  Upon  this  business  the 
same  author  writes,  that  "  the  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of  these 
devastations,  were  themselves  ashamed  of  them;  some  even  ventured  to 
remonstrate  that  they  were  not  accustomed  to  exercise  the  vocation  of  ban- 
dittL"  General  Poor,  doubtless,  was  the  efficient  man  in  this  expedition, 
but  the  ostentation  of  Sullivan  gained  him  the  honor!  of  it.    Thus  were  the 


*  MarshalVt  Washington,  iv.  Apperdix,  13. — Allen's  Biog.  Diet.  Article,  Butler,  John. 

\  Allen,  ibid. 

i  Chapman,  131.  ^  Chapman's  Hist.  Wyoming,  132. 

II  Nine  only  of  tlie  Indians  were  killed  ;  of  the  Americans,  four.  It  is  sai<l  to  be  owing  to 
the  sagacity  of  Brant,  that  his  whole  force  escaped  filing  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 
Annals  Tryon  Co.  125. 

TT  Botta,  Hist.  Rev.  ii.  206. 

*•  Ibid.  Some  of  the  officers  thought  it  too  degrading  to  the  army  to  be  employed  ia 
destroying  fruit-trees,  and  remonstrated  to  Gen.  Sitllivan  against  the  order.  He  replied, 
"  The  Indians  f hall  see  that  there  is  malice  enough  in  our  hearts  to  destroy  every  thing  thtl 
contributes  to  ineir  support."     Gordon,  Amer.  Rev.  iii.  21 

It  Gordon,  Amer.  Rev.  iii.  207. 
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Five  Nauoiis  ciiastise(|*fbr  acting  as  they  had  been  taught  by  the  white 
people  ;  yea,  by  tlie  A'lueiicans  theujselves.* 

^  Tlie  following  si^yner,  (23  July,  1779,)  Colonel  Brant,  with  60  of  his  war- 
rioTS  and  '27  wliiu^^^f'nen,  came  suddenly  U|)on  Minisink,  in  Orange  county, 
New -York,  vvUffe  they  killed  sundry  of  the  inhabitants  and  made  othera 
captiveJ"'.'  X'  5^'  burnt  ten  houses,  twelve  barns,  a  garrison  and  two  mills, 
and  then  coirimenced  their  retreat  The  militia  from  Goshen  and  places 
adjacent,  to  the  number  of  149,  collected,  pursued,  and  can)e  up  with  them, 
when  a  most  bloody  battle  was  fought  The  Indians  were  finally  victorious, 
and  30  only,  out  of  the  149  whites,  escaped.  Some  were  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, and  the  rest  were  killed.  Not  being  sufficiently  cautious,  they  fell 
into  an  ambush,  and  so  fought  at  great  disadvantage.! 

In  1821,  a  county  meeting  was  held,  by  which  it  was  voted  thattlie  bones 
of  the  »lain  should  lie  collected,  and  deposited  under  a  suitable  monument 
at  the  same  tiiTO  ordered  to  be  erected.|  In  1822,  the  committee  ap])ointed 
to  collect  the  bones  "  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  sims  and  snows  for  43 
years,"  had  found  those  of  44  persons,  which  were,  witli  much  formality, 
publicly  interred.^ 

In  the  spring  of  1780,  Brant  surprised  Harpersfield,  with  a  company  of 
his  warriors,  and  a  few  tories.  He  took  19  prisoners,  and  killed  several 
others.  On  2  August  following,  he  fell  upon  Canajoharrie,  with  about 
400  mixed  warriors,  killed  16  people,  took  about  55  prisoners,  chiefly  women 
and  children  ;  they  killed  and  drove  away,  at  the  same  time,  about  300  cattle 
and  horses,  burnt  53  houses,  and  as  many  bams,  besides  out-houses,  a  new 
and  elegant  church,  a  grist-mill  and  two  garrisons. 

Doubtless  there  were  mjmy  other  warlike  scenes  in  which  Brant  was 
engaged  personally ;  but  we  have  already  dwelt  longer  upon  tliem  tlian  we 
intended. 

£ui*o()ean  >vriter8,  for  a  long  time,  contended  that  the  N.  American  Indians 
had,  naturally,  no  l)eards.l|  A  Mr.  M'Causland  took  the  trouble  of  writing 
to  Brant,  after  the  revolution,  to  get  the  tnith  of  the  matter.  The  following 
is  Brant's  letter  to  his  inquiry: — ^Niagara,  19  Jlpril,  1783.  The  men  of  the 
Six  JVations  have  all  beards  by  nature  ;  as  liave  likewise  all  other  Indian  nations 
of  JVorlh  America,  which  I  have  seen.  Some  Indians  allow  a  pari  of  the  beard 
upon  the  chin  and  upper  lip  to  grow,  and  a  few  of  the  Mohawks  shave  with  razors, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Europeans;  bid  the  generality  pluck  out  the  hairs  of  the 
beard  by  the  roots,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  appear ;  ana  as  they  continue  this  prac- 
tice all  their  lives,  they  appear  to  have  no  beard,  or,  at  mast,  only  a  few  straggling 
hairs,  which  they  have  neglected  to  pluck  out.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  if 
the  Imlians  were  to  shave,  they  tcovld  never  have  beards  altogether  so  thick  as  the 
Europeans ;  and  there  are  some  to  be  met  with  who  have  actually  very  little  bearcL^ 

Jos.  Brant  Thayendanega." 

A  daughter  of  Colonel  Brant  married  a  Frenchman,  who  in  June,  178i), 
was  killed  by  a  i)arty  of  Lidians,  while  peaceably  travelling  up  the  Wabash 
River.  He  was  in  company  with  nine  others,  four  of  whom  were  killed  and 
three  wounded.     When  the  hostile  party  came  up  to  them,  and  discovered 

*  See  the  sfieech  of  Big-lree,  Com-vlant,  and  Halftoum,  to  which  Dotbing  need  be  added 
oy  way  of  commentary  upon  such  affairs. 

t  Gordon's  America,  ill.  2"J.  t  SpaJFord's  Gaz.  328. 

&  Ht'mes's  Amer.  Annals,  ii.  302. 

II  Even  tlie  great  luminary  Voltaire  fell  into  this  error.  He  says,  "  Les  Iroqiwis,  lee 
Hurons,  el  lotis  les  peuples  jusqu'i  la  Floride,  parurettt  olivatres  et  sans  aticun  poil  sur  U 
corps  excepU  la  tete."  That  is,  all  from  the  60°  of  N.  latitude.  Voyez  CEuvres  completes 
iv.  708,  ed.  Paris,  1817,  8vo.    See  also  Rayrud,  viii.  210. 

A  {gentleman,  Mr.  \V.  J.  Stiellirig,  who  resided  amoqg  the  western  Indians  for  some  time, 
says.  It  is  not  an  error  that  the  Indians  have  no  beard  ;  that  the  "  Saques  and  Foxes  have  but 
very  few  hairs  upon  their  faces,  nor  have  they  any  instrument  for  extirpating  it ;  and  wbal 
makes  the  fact  certain  is,  Uiey  have  no  hair  on  the  concealed  parts  of  their  bodies."  Accord^ 
ing  to  Lawson,  Account  of  the  Indians  of  North  Carolina,  liX),  191,  the  same  is  true  witir 
regard  to  them.     Lawson  travelled  much  among  tiie  soutliern  Indians. 

if  This  is  the  case  with  many  of  llie  whites. 
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the  son-in-law  of  Brant,  they  assisted  in  drawing  the  arrows  from  the  wound' 
ed,  and  then  went  off.*  ^ 

When  the  Indians  upon  the  southern  and  western  frontier  were  sliowing 
themselves  hostile,  in  1791,  Colonel  Brant  used  his  exertions  to  prevent  hos- 
iilities,  by  visiting  such  tril)es  as  appeared  hostile.  His  name  ajipears  in 
many  important  transactions  of  those  times.  The  boundary  line  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Indian  natiotis  had  'lot  l)een  satisfactorily  estab- 
Mshed,  which  was  the  cause  of  much  trouble.  A  gentleman  in  Canada  wrote 
to  another  in  the  state  of  New  York,  under  date  of  2  August,  1791, 
wherein  Colonel  Brant  is  thus  mentioned :  "  Capt.  Joseph  Brant,  after  having 
attended  lor  sometime  the  councils  of  the  western  Indians  at  the  Miatui 
River,  set  off  a  few  days  ago  for  Quebec,  attended  with  several  of  the  chiefs 
from  that  (juarter ;  as  they  avowedly  go  to  ask  Lord  Dorchester's  advice,  and 
as  we  well  know  his  and  government's  strong  desire  for  peace,  we  would 
gladly  ho[>e  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  on  an  accommodation." 

In  17\)2,  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  is  thus  publicly  noticed  in  the  Gazette 
of  that  city: — *'■  Capt.  Joseph  Brant,  the  principal  warrior  chief  of  the  Six 
Nations,  arrived  in  this  city  on  We(lnesday  evening  last,  (June  20.)  It  is  said 
his  errand  is  a  visit  to  a  number  of  his  acquaintance  residing  here,  and  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  president  of  the  United  States."  He  left  there  about 
the  beginning  of  July,  upon  another  peace  excursion  among  the  western 
tribes,  which  still  remained  hostile. 

When  General  f'Vayne  was  marching  into  the  Indian  counti-y,  in  1793,  many 
of  the  tribes  were  alarmed,  having  heard  that  his  army  consisted  of-SOOO 
men.  Learning,  also,  that  commissioners  accompanied  the  army,  authorized 
to  treat  of  peace,  and  wishing  to  know  the  strength  of  the  Americans,  thirty 
chiefs  of  different  tribes  were  despatched  upon  this  important  business. 
Colonel  Brant  was  one  of  these  30  Indian  ambassadors.  If"  the  Americans 
would  make  the  Ohio  the  boundary,  they  wished  peace.  The  whole  cause 
of  General  Wayne's  war  appears  to  have  been  about  the  lands  lying  west  of 
the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  Rivers.  We  have  no  doubt  Brant  secretly,  if  not 
openly,  advocated  the  efitablishment  of  this  boundary ;  yes-  and  we  must 
acknowledge  that  if  he  did,  it  was  from  the  best  of  reasons.  We  know  that 
Tecumseh  labored  incessantly  for  this  boundary.  Rightly  did  they  conceive 
of  the  mighty  wave  of  population  rolling  westward,  southward  and  north- 
ward. Truly,  they  must  have  been  blind  not  to  have  seen  that  it  was  about 
to  engulf  them  forever!  When  they  had  met  the  commissioners,  and  found 
them  inflexible  in  their  determination.  Brant,  with  most  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Six  Nations,  gave  up  the  point  as  hopeless,  prefen'ing  peace,  on  any  terms, 
to  war.  But  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shawanees  and  Miamis  would  not 
agree  to  it. 

Mention  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  Farmers-brother  of  a  great  council 
held  by  the  chiefs  of  most  of  the  western  nations  at  Niagara,  in  April,  1793. 
In  this  council  it  was  agreed  that  peace  should  be  maintained ;  and  "  they 
unanimously  agreed  to  meet  the  Americans  in  a  grand  council,  to  be  holden 
the  June  following,  upon  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie  ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  peace  more  permanent  and  extensive,  they  have  appointed 
Brant  who  is  now  their  king  of  kings,  to  go  and  convene  all  those  tril>es  who 
live  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Ontario.  He  accordingly,  the  day  after, 
set  out  for  that  puqiuse."  The  Indians  did  cot  asseuibie  uiiti!  July,  from  the 
diflSculty  of  their  journeys  and  other  causes,  which  is  generally  the  case  with 
meetings  of  this  kind.  The  council  was  held  at  Sandusky,  and  Colonel 
Brant  set  out  from  Niagara  for  that  place  in  May.  Before  leaving,  he  had 
frequent  conversations  with  a  gontlen)an  of  respectability,  to  whom  he  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  no  peace  could  take  place,  until  the  Ohio  and  Muskin- 
gnm  should  make  the  boundary  between  the  Afn«rican»  and  the  red  men. 
He  still  expressed  good  feelings  towards  the  United  States,  and  hoped  tijat 
they  would  see  it  to  be  their  interest  to  agree  to  that  boundary,  as  he  firmly 
believed  war  would  ensue  should  they  refuse.  He  even  said,  that,  in  case 
hey  would  not  consent  to  make  these  rivers  the  boundary,  he  should  taki 

*  Carey's  Museum,  vi.  178 
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part  against  them.  It  was  not  agreed  to  ;  but  we  do  not  hear  that  the  olu 
chief  was  actually  engaged  in  the  hostilities  that  followed. 

How  much  the  English  of  Canada  influenced  the  measures  of  the  Indians, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine;*  but  men  like  PontiaCy  Brant  and  Tecumseh  could 
easily  see  through  such  dui)licity  as  was  practised  by  a  few  unprincipled 
speculators,  as  JirKee,  Girty  and  Elliot.  They  had,  doubtless,  conceived  that 
if  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  were  made  the  boundary,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  them  to  possess  themselves  of  the  country  from  thence  to  the 
lakes,  and  thus  enlarge  the  extent  of  Canada.  They  knew  well  that  if  the 
Indians  jrassessed  this  tract  of  country,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
purchase  it  from  them  by  means  of  a  lew  trifling  articles,  comparatively  of 
DO  consideration,  and  that  worst  of  calamities,  ardent  spirits !  In  this  they 
were  disappointed,  and,  with  the  battle  of  Presque  Isle,  resigned  their  hopes, 
at  least  for  a  season.  They  urged  upon  the  Indians  what  they  must  have 
been  well  assured  of— their  destruction ! 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  cold-blooded  atrocities  of  Brant, 
but  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  much  lessened  on  being  able  to  come 
pretty  near  the  truth  of  his  history.  Every  successful  warrior,  at  least  in  his 
day,  is  denounced  by  the  vanquished  as  a  barbarian.  JVapoleon  was  thus 
branded  by  all  the  world — we  a«k  no  excuse  for  our  chief  on  this  score — all 
wars  are  barbarous,  and  hence  those  who  wage  them  are  barbarians  I  This 
we  know  to  be  strong  language ;  but  we  are  prepared  to  prove  our  assertion. 
When  mankind  shall  have  been  cultivated  and  improved  to  that  extent  which 
human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining, — when  the  causes  of  avarice  and 
dissension  are  driven  out  of  the  human  mind,  by  taking  away  the  means 
which  excite  them, — then,  and  not  till  then,  will  wars  and  a  multitude  of 
attending  calamities  cease. 

As  a  sample  of  the  stories  circulating  about  Colonel  Brant,  while  the  af- 
ll!rs  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry-valley  were  fresh  in  tlie  recollections  of  all, 
jve  extnict  from  fVeld's  Travels  the  following: — \ 

*'  With  a  considerable  body  of  his  troops  he  joined  the  forces  under  the 
zomnmnd  of  S'\r  John  Johtiston."  "A  skirmish  took  place  with  a  body  of 
.A.merican  troops ;  the  action  was  warm,  and  Brant  was  shot  by  a  musket 
[jail  in  his  heel ;  but  the  Americans,  in  the  end,  were  defeated,  and  an  officer 
with  about  GO  men  were  taken  prisoners.  The  officer,  after  having  delivered 
up  his  sword,  had  entered  into  conversation  with  Colonel  Johnston,  who  com- 
manded the  British  troops,  and  they  were  talking  together  in  the  most  friend- 
ly manner,  when  BraTit  having  stolen  slily  behind  them,  laid  the  American 
officer  lifeless  on  the  ground  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk.  The  indignation 
of  Sir  John  Johnston,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  was  roused  by  such  an  act 
of  treachery,  and  he  resented  it  in  the  warmest  terms.  Brant  listened  to 
nim  unconcernedly,  and  when  he  had  finished,  told  him,  that  he  teas  sorry /or 
his  displeasure,  but  that,  indeed,  his  heel  was  extremely  painful  at  the  moment,  and 
he  could  not  help  revenging;  himself  on  the  only  chief  of  the  party  that  he  saw  taken.'" 

Upon  this  passage  the  author  of  the  Annals  of  Tryon  County |  observes: 
"  I  have  heard  a  story  somewhat  similar  told  of  him,  but  it  was  said  that 
the  officer  was  killed  to  prevent  his  being  retaken  by  the  Americans,  who 
were  in  pursuit"    This  we  should  pronounce  very  cti^-similar  to  the  story 

*  We  will  hear  a  ereal  writer  and  traveller  upon  this  subject,  whose  means  pf  forming  a 
correct  judgmenl,  ii  fs  presumed,  will  not  be  questioned.  "  Je  remarqiierai  a  cette  occasion 
sans  m'eiendre  davaniage  sur  ce  sujct,  que  loute  la  politque  de  I'Anglelcrre  avec  les  Indiens 
est  absolumcnt  dans  les  mains  des  agens,  qui  seuls  en  cntcndent  la  laiigue ;  et  qui  seuls  sont 
es  dislributcurs  des  prcsens;"  &,c.  Voyage  dans  les  Etats-unis  en  1795,  etc.  Par  La 
Rochefoucauld- Lianconrt,  ii.  78.  The  duke  was  at  Newark,  U.  C,  at  this  time,  where  he 
witnessed  a  business  assemblage  of  Indians.  After  a  dance,  which  they  held  before  their 
audience  wilii  the  governor  of  Canadn,  the  duke  says  that,  "  Pendant  ces  jeux,  I'agcnt  s'esl 
approche  du  general  avec  nn  des  chefs,  et  lui  a  dit  que  sa  nation  de  Tuscorora  le  cunsuitait 
pour  savoir  si  elle  irait  a  un  cunseil  tenu  par  les  Indiens  Oneydas  a  Onondago  pour  vendre 
Icurs  terres  de  reserve,  que  I'Btat  de  New  Yorck  dosirait  Etchcter.  Le  gouvcrneur  a  repondu 
Ir^-vaguement  a  cette  question  ;  I'agent  a  iraduit  commc  il  a  vouiu  cette  roponse;  mais  il  a 
replique  au  gouverneur  ae  la  part  des  Indiens  qui  commc  ils  croyaient  elre  plus  agreables  ar 
ro}'  d'Angleicrre  en  n'y  alinnt  pas ;  ils  n'iraicnt  pas."     Ibid.  77. 

'  Page  486,  octavo  ed.  Lonaon,  1800.  X  In  the  Appendix,  p.  f  i. 
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told  by  Mr.  Jf'dd.  But  there  was,  no  doubt,  some  circumstance  out  of  which 
a  story  has  grown,  the  truth  of  which,  we  apprehend,  is  now  past  find 
ing  out. 

Colonel  Brant  was  married,  in  the  Avinter  of  1779,  to  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
Croglian  by  an  Indian  woman.  He  had  lived  with  her  some  time  ad  libitum, 
according  to  the  Indian  manner,  but  at  this  time  being  present  at  the  wedding 
of  a  Miss  Moore,  at  Niagara,  (one  of  the  cajjtives  taken  from  Cherry- valley,) 
insisted  on  being  married  himself;  and  thus  his  consort's  name  was  no 
longer  Miss  Croghan,  but  Mrs.  Brant.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  his 
companion-in-arms,  Colonel  John  Butler,  who,  although  he  had  left  his 
country,  yet  carried  so  much  of  his  magistrate's  commission  with  him,  as  to 
solemnize  marriages  according  to  law. 

King  George  conferred  on  his  famous  ally  a  valuable  tract  of  land  situated 
upon  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  he  finally  settled  and  lived  aftei 
the  English  fashion.  His  wife,  however,  woulil  never  conform  to  this  mode 
of  life,  but  would  adhere  to  the  custom  of  the  Lulians,  and  on  the  death  of 
her  husband,  which  liappened  24  Novemlter,  1807,  she  repaired  to  Grand 
River,  there  to  spend  her  days  in  a  wigwam,  with  some  of  her  children, 
while  she  lefl  behind  others  in  a  commodious  dwelling.*  A  son,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken,  with  a  sister,  lately  occupied  this  mansion  of  their  father, 
and  constituted  an  amiable  and  hospitable  family.  This  son,  whose  name  is 
John,  is  a  man  of  note,  and  is  the  same  who  was  in  England  in  1822,  as  has 
bsen  mentioned,  and  the  same,  we  conclude,  who  has  been  returned  a  mem- 
ber of  the  colonial  assembly  of  Upper  Canada.  His  place  of  residence  was 
in  the  county  of  Haldinian,  in  Brantford,  so  called,  probably,  in  honor  of  the 
old  chief  t  Several  other  places  are  mentioned  as  having  been  the  residence 
of  Brant — ^^Unadilla,  or  Anaquaqua,  (which  is  about  36  miles  south-west  from 
the  present  site  of  Cooperstown,)  and  Niagara.  He  resided  at  these  places 
before  the  Mohawks  removed  to  Canada,  which  was  soon  afler  the  war  of 
the  revolution  was  ended.  They  made  their  principal  residence  upon 
Grand  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Erie  on  the  north  side,  about  60  ntiles 
from  the  town  of  Newark,  or  Niagara.  At  one  time,  he  had  no  less  than  3U 
or  40  negroes,  who  took  care  of  his  horses  aiid  lands.  "These  poor  crea- 
tures," says  Mr.  /feW,  "are  kept  in  the  greatest  subjection,  and  they  dare  not 
attempt  to  make  their  escape,  for  he  has  assured  them,  that  if  they  did  so,  he 
would  follow  them  himself,  though  it  were  to  the  confines  of  Georgia,  and 
would  tomahawk  them  wherever  he  met  them.  They  know  his  disposition 
too  well  not  to  think  that  he  would  adhere  strictly  to  his  word."  Tlie  same 
author  says  that  Brdnt  received  presents,  which,  together  with  his  half-jjaj 
as  captain,  amounted  to  £500  per  annum. 

An  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  chief,  in  1795,  may  be  formed  from  the 
circumstance,  tliat  a  gentleman  considered  himself  a  loser  to  the  amount  of 
£100,  at  least,  by  not  being  able  to  arrive  at  Niagara  in  season  to  attend  to 
some  law  case  for  him.  Contrary  winds  had  prevented  his  arrival,  and  the 
business  had  been  given  to  another.| 

"  Whenever  the  aflairs  of  his  nation  shall  permit  him  to  do  so.  Brant  de- 
clares it  to  be  his  intention  to  sit  down  to  the  further  study  of  the  Greek 
language,  of  wliich  he  professes  himself  to  be  a  great  admirer,  and  to  trans- 
late from  the  original,  into  the  Mohawk  language,  more  of  the  New  Testament ; 
yet  this  same  man,  shortly  before  we  arrived  at  Niagara,  killed  his  own  son, 
with  his  own  hand.  The  son,  it  seems,  was  a  drunken,  good-for-nothing 
fellow,  who  had  oflen  avowed  his  intention  of  destroying  his  father.  One 
evenmg,  he  absolutely  entered  the  apartment  of  his  father,  and  had  begun  to 
grapple  with  him,  perhaj)S  with  a  view  to  j»ut  his  unnatural  tlireats  in  execu- 
tion, when  Brant  drew  a  short  sword,  an<l  felled  him  to  the  ground.  He 
speaks  of  this  affair  with  regret,  but,  at  the  same  time,  without  any  of  that 
emotion  which  another  person  than  an  Indian  might  be  sujiposed  to  feel.    He 

•  Buchanan's  Sketches,  i.  36. 

t  Mr.  Campbell's  Annals  of  Tryon  County  has  been  one  of  •'i?  main  sairces  of  infrrmat'off 
Ihroughout  this  account,  especially  of  the  revolutionary  period 
$   Weld  Travels. '187. 
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coiipoles  himself  for  the  act,  by  thinking  that  he  has  benefited  the  nation,  by 
ridding  it  of  a  rascal."  * 

With  regard  to  tlie  dress  of  the  sachem,  there  has  been  some  contradiction. 
Mr.  fVekL,  thougii  he  did  not  see  him,  says  he  wore  iiis  hair  in  the  Indian 
fashion,  as  he  also  (hd  iiis  clothes;  except  that,  instead  of  the  blanket,  he  wore 
a  kind  of  iuinting  frock.  This  was  in  1796.  But  it  was  reported,  that,  in 
1792,  Brant  having  waited  on  Lord  Dorchester,  the  governor  of  Canada,  upon 
some  busitiess,  Iiis  lordship  told  him,  that  as  he  was  an  officer  in  the  British 
service,  he  ought  to  lay  aside  the  Indian  dress,  and  assume  that  of  an  English 
captain  ;  and  that,  if  he  pei-sisted  in  wearing  an  Indian  dress,  he  should  stop 
his  pay.    It  is  added  that  thereupon  he  changed  his  dress.f 

When  Colonel  Brant  arrived  at  any  principal  city,  his  arrival  was  publicly 
announced  in  the  gazettes  with  great  minuteness.  Although  we  have  given 
some  specimens  of  these,  we  will  add  one  more: — 

"New  York,  June  20,  1792.  On  Monday  last  arrived  in  this  city,  from 
bis  settlement  on  Grand  River,  on  a  visit  to  some  of  his  friends  in  this  quar- 
ter, Captain  Joseph  Brandt,  of  the  British  army,  the  famous  Mohawk  chief, 
who  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  during  the  late  war,  as  the  military 
leader  of  the  Six  Nations.  We  are  informed  that  he  intends  to  visit  the  city 
of  Philadel|)hia,  and  pay  his  respects  to  the  j)resident  of  the  U.  States,"  J 
General  fVashirigto7i,  which  lie  did.  We  have  before  mentioned  his  visit  to 
that  city. 

The  very  respectable  traveller  §  Rochefoucardd  thus  notices  our  chief:  "At 
24  miles  from  this  place,  (Newark,  U.  C.)  upon  Grand  River,  is  an  establish- 
ment which  I  had  been  curious  to  visit  It  is  that  of  Colonel  Brant.  But 
the  colonel  not  being  at  hotne,  and  being  assured  that  I  should  see  little  else 
than  what  I  had  already  seen  among  those  people,  I  gave  over  my  intention. 
Colonel  Brant  is  an  Indian  who  took  part  with  the  English,  and  having  been 
in  England,  was  commissioned  by  the  king,  and  politely  treated  by  every  one. 
His  manners  are  half  European.  He  is  accompanied  by  two  negro  servants, 
and  is  in  appearance  like  an  Englishman.  He  has  a  garden  and  farm  under 
cultivation ;  dresses  almost  entirely  like  an  European,  and  has  great  influence 
over  the  Indians.  He  is  at  present  [1795]  at  Miami,  holding  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  in  conrn)any  with  the  Indians  of  the  west  He  is  equally 
respected  by  the  Americans,  who  extol  so  much  his  character,  that  1  regret 
much  not  to  have  seen  him."  || 

The  great  respect  in  which  Brant  was  held  in  England  will  be  very  appar- 
ent from  a  jKjrusal  of  the  following  letter ,1f  dated  12  December,  1785:  "ftlon- 
day  last.  Colonel  Joseph  Brant,  the  celebrated  king  of  the  Mohawks,  arrived 
in  this  city,  [Salisbury,]  from  America,  and  after  dining  with  Colonel  de  Peis- 
ter,  at  the  head-quaiters  here,  proceeded  immediately  on  his  journey  to 
London.  This  extraordinary  personage  is  said  to  have  presided  at  the  late 
grand  congress  of  confederate  chiefs  of  the  Indian  nation  in  America,  and  to 
be  by  them  appointed  to  the  conduct  and  chief  command  in  the  war  which 
they  now  meditate  against  the  United  States  of  America.  He  took  his  de- 
parture for  England  immediately  as  that  assembly  broke  up ;  and  it  is  con- 

*  TVWrf.  Travels.  4S9.  t  Apollo  for  1792.  J  American  Apollo,  297. 

&  Duke  rfe  Liancourt.  Travels,  ii.  81.  before  cited,  from  whom  we  translate  this. 

(]  This  French  traveller  seems  to  have  been  m  advance  of  history,  in  as  tar  as  ne  thus  early 
«ets  in  their  proper  li^ht  the  characters  ot  the  heroes  of  Wyommg.  Alter  speaking  of  tlie 
influence  of  Indian  agents  over  those  people,  as  we  have  extracted  m  a  previous  iiuie,  he  thus 
consigns  to  Colonel  Butler  the  place  which  he  is  doubtless  to  hold  m  all  afier-iime  in  the 
annals  of  his  country:—"  U  agent  anglais  drmt  ilest  ici  quesion,  est  le  Colonel  Utittler,  f»meux 
par  ses  incendies,  ses  piila";^es  et  ses  meurtres  dans  la  guerre  d'Anioriniie.  II  est  lui-meme 
Am^ricain  d'aupr^s  de  Wilkesbarre  ;  [one  of  the  towns  in  the  valley  of  \V)'oming  ;J  son  pr6- 
teiidu  loyalisme  qu'il  a  su  se  fairc  payer  de  brevets  ci  de  traitemens,  lui  a  fail  commettre  plus 
df>  barbanes,  plus  d'infamies  centre  sa  patrie,  au'4  qui  que  ce  soit  II  cnndnisait  les  Indiens, 
i«t»ir  indiquait  les  fermes,  les  niaisons  a  bniler,  les  victimos  ^  scarpoler,  les  enfans  a  dechirer. 
f/Angleterre  a  recompense  son  loyalisme  de  citiq  mille  acres  de  terre  pour  lui,  d'une  quantity 
pareilTe  pour  ses  enfans,  d'une  pension  de  deux  k  trois  cents  livres  sterlings,  d'une  place 
d'agent  aupr^s  des  Indiens,  qui  lui  en  vaut  cinq  cents  autres,  avcc  la  facilite  de  puiser  a  vo 
lonte  dans  les  magasins  de  presens."     Rochefoitcaitid,  ut  supra,  (ii.  78 — 9.) 

IT  There  is  no  name  to  this  letter;  but  it  was  written  in  Salisbury,  Eng.,  and  thence  M«  < 
Loudon,  where  it  was  published. 
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jectured  that  his  embassy  to  the  British  court  is  of  great  importance.  This 
country  owes  iruich  to  tlie  services  of  Colonel  Brant  during  tlie  kite  war  in 
America-  lie  was  e«liicute(l  at  Pliiladeli>hia,  [at  the  Moor's  charity  school 
in  Lebanon,  Coiineclicut,]  is  a  very  shrewd,  intelligent  person,  possesses  great 
courage  and  abilities  as  a  warrior,  and  is  inviolably  attached  to  the  English 
nation." 

It  has  been  denied  that  Brant  was  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  massacres 
at  Wyoming,  but  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  so  many  should  have  been 
deceived  at  that  time;  and,  moreover,  we  do  not  find  that  it  was  denierl  until 
almost  every  one  of  that  age  had  left  the  stage  of  action.  Those  who  deny 
that  he  was  at  Wyoming  should,  at  least,  prove  an  alibi,  or  they  cannot  ex- 
pect to  be  believeil* 

Brant  was  said  to  have  been  65  years  old  at  his  death.  A  daughter  of  his  mar- 
ried fyUliam  J.  Ker,  Esq.  of  Niagara,  and  he  had  several  other  children  besides 
those  we  have  inentioned.  The  son  who  visited  England  in  1822,  and 
another  named  Jacob,  entered  Moor's  school  at  Hanover,  N.  H.  in  1801,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Wlvedock.  The  former  son,  John,  died  about  two  years  since, 
in  the  winter  of  1831. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

Facts  in  the  history  oj  the  Seneca  nation — Sagoyewatha,  or  Red-jacket — His  fa- 
mous speech  to  a  missi.onanj — His  intr.rvieto  with  Colonel  Snelling — British  invade 
his  country — Resolves  to  repel  them — His  speech  upon  the  event — Governor  Clinton's 
account  of  him — IVitchcrajt  affair — Complains  of  encroachments — One  of  his  people 
put  to  death  for  being  a  witch — He  defends  the  executioner — His  interview  with 
Lafayette — Council   at    Catiandaigua — Farmers-brother — Red-jacket  visits   PhUr 
dclplua — His  speech  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania — Speech  of  Agwelmidongwi 
or  Good-peter — Narrative  of  his  capture  during  the  revolutionary  war — Farmer 
BROTKER, or  HoMATAWus — Visits  Philadelphia — PETER-JAquETTE — Visits  Fran 
— Account  of  his  death — Memorable  speech  of  Farmers-brother — His  letter  to  the  se 
retary  of  war — Notice  of  several  other  Seneca  chiefs — Koyingquatah,  or  YoI;N^ 

KINO — JuSKAKAKAjOr  L1TTI.E-BII.I.Y AcHIOUT,  Or  HaI.F-TOWN — Kl  ANI)OGEWA,< 

Big-tree — Gyentwaia,  or  Corn-plant — Jiddress  of  the  three  latter  to  Preside* 
Washington — Grant  of  land   to  Big-tree — His  visit  to  Philadelphia,  and  dcat/tr- 
Further  account  of  Corn-plant — His  own  account  of  himself — Interesting  events  in 
his  life — His  sons. 

The  Senecas  were  the  most  important  tribe  among  the  Iroquois,  or  Five 
Nations,  and,  according  to  Conrad  fVeiser,  they  were  the  fourth  nation  that 
joined  that  confederacy.  He  calls  themf  "  leuontowanois  or  Sinikers,"  and 
says,  "  tliey  are  styled  by  the  Mohawks  and  Onondagos,  brothers ; "  and  that 
their  title  in  councils  is  Onughkaurydaaug.  The  French  call  them  Tsi  nnon- 
thouans,  from  their  principal  castle,  or  coinicil-house,  the  name  of  vhich, 
according  to  Colden,  is  Sinondowans.  J  Other  particulars  of  this  natioi  will 
be  related  as  we  proceed  in  detailing  the  lives  of  its  chiefs.  Among  tl  ese 
perhaps,  the  most  illustrious  was 

SAGOYEWATHA,  §  called  by  the  whites.  Red-jacket.    His  place  of  rtei- 


*  In  a  late  criminal  trial  which  has  much  agitated  New  England,  reasonable  people  said, 
the  dcfenflant,  out  of  respect  to  public  opinion,  ought  to  make  it  appear  where  he  was  at  the 
time  a  murder  was  committed,  although  in  law  he  was  not  bound  so  to  do.  An  advocate  for 
his  innocence  told  the  writer,  that  "  ne  was  not  obliged  to  tell  where  he  was,"  and  it  wa» 
liobody's  business  ;  and,  therefore,  we  were  bound,  according  to  law,  to  believe  him  innocent. 
This  we  offer  as  a  paraJlel  case  to  the  one  in  hand.  But  it  happens  we  are  not  "  bound  by 
law  "  to  believe  our  chief  entirely  innocent  of  the  blood  shed  at  Wyommg. 

i   \merican  Mag.  J  Hist.  Five  Nations,  i.  42. 

^  The  common  mefhod  of  spelling     Governor  Clinton  writes,   Saguoaha.    Written  to 
the  treaty  of  "  Konoudaigua,"  (Nov.  1794,)  Soggooyawauthau ;  to  that   of  Buffalo  Crc* 
(June,   1802,)   Soogoouaiiatitau ;  to  that   of  Moscow,   (Sept.    1823.)  Sagouata.     It   is  M 
to  signify  "  One  tmio  keept  awake,"  or  simply,  Keeper-awake.    "  S6-gtoe'-€'-vDau"-t5h  ; 
is  wide  awake,  and  keeps  every  body  else  awake,  a  very  appropriate  name  for  liie  CiflC 

50  *      '  2N 
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flenoe  wa.*;,  for  many  years  previous  to  kis  death,  (which  happened  20  January 
1830,  at  his  own  liouse,)  ahout  four  miles  from  Biifiuio,  ami  one  mile  north 
of  tlie  road  tliat  leads  through  the  land  reserved  for  the  renmant  oltlie  Seneca 
nation,  called  the  Reservation.  Hi.s  house  was  a  log-cal)in,  situated  in  a  retired 
place.  Some  of  his  tribe  are  Christians,  but  Red-jctckel  would  never  hear 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind.  He  was  tbrmerly  considered  of  su])erior  wisdom  in 
council,  and  of  a  nolile  and  dignified  behavior,  whidi  would  have  honored 
any  man.  But,  like  neaily  all  his  nice,  he  could  not  withstand  the  tem|)tation 
of  ardent  spirits,  which,  together  with  his  age,  rendered  him  latterly  less 
worthy  notice.  Formerly,  scarce  a  traveller  passed  near  his  pla»;e  of  resi- 
dence, who  would  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  see  tliis  wonderful  man,  and  to 
hear  his  profound  obsen'ations. 

In  the  year  1805,  a  council  was  held  at  Buffalo,  in  tlie  state  of  New  York, 
it  which  were  present  tnany  of  the  Seneca  chiefs  and  warriors,  assembled  at 
the  request  of  a  missionary,  Mr.  Cram,  from  Massachusetts.  It  was  at  this 
lime  that  Reil-jackel  delivered  his  famous  speech,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said  and  written,  antl  which  we  propose  to  give  here  at  length,  and  cor- 
rectly ;  as  some  omissions  and  errors  were  contjiined  in  it  as  published  at  the 
time.  It  may  be  taken  as  genuine,  at  least  as  nearly  so  as  the  Indian  lan- 
guage can  be  translated,  in  which  it  was  delivered,  for  Red-jacket  would  not 
speak  in  English,  although  lie  understood  it.  The  missionary  fii-st  made  a 
speech  to  the  Indians,  in  which  he  explained  the  object  for  which  he  had  called 
them  together ;  namely,  to  inform  them  that  he  was  sent  by  the  missionary 
society  of  Boston  to  instruct  them  "how  to  worship  the  Greai  Spirit"  and 
not  to  get  away  their  lands  and  money  ;  that  there  was  but  one  religion,  ajul 
imless  they  embraced  it  they  could  not  be  happy ;  that  they  had  lived  in 
darkness  and  great  errors  all  their  lives;  he  wished  that,  if  they  had  any 
objections  to  his  religion,  they  would  state  them ;  that  he  liad  visited  some 
smaller  tril)es,  who  waited  tlieir  decision  before  they  would  consent  to 
receive  him,  as  they  were  their  "older  brothere." 

After  the  missionary  had  done  speaking,  the  Indians  conferred  togetlier 
about  two  hours,  by  tliemselves,  when  they  gave  an  answer  by  Red-jackd, 
which  follows : — 

"^  Friend  and  brother,  if  was  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit  that  we  should  meet 
together  this  day.  He  ordere  all  things,  and  he  h.-is  given  us  a  fine  day  for 
our  council.  He  hius  taken  his  gannent  from  before  the  sun,  and  caused  it 
to  shine  with  brightness  upon  us ;  our  eyes  are  opened,  that  we  see  clearly ; 
our  ears  are  imstopped,  that  we  have  been  able  to  hear  distinctly  the  words 
that  you  have  spoken ;  for  all  tliese  favors  we  thank  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
him  only. 

'^Brother,  this  council  fire  was  kindled  by  you ;  it  was  at  your  request  that 
we  came  together  at  this  time ;  we  have  listened  with  attention  to  what  you 
have  said ;  you  requested  us  to  s|)eak  our  minds  freely ;  this  gives  us  great 
joy,  for  we  now  consider  that  we  stand  upright  before  you,  and  can  8])eak 
what  we  think ;  all  have  heard  your  voice,  and  all  speak  to  you  as  one  man ; 
our  minds  are  agreed. 

^Brother,  you  say  you  want  an  inswer  to  your  talk  before  you  leave  this 
place.  It  is  right  you  should  have  one,  as  you  are  a  great  distance  from 
home,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  detain  you ;  but  we  will  fii-st  look  back  a  little, 
and  tell  you  what  our  fathers  have  told  us,  and  what  we  have  heard  from  the 
white  people. 

"  Brother,  listen  to  what  we  say.  There  was  a  time  when  our  forefather* 
owned  this  great  island.*  Their  seats  extended  from  the  rising  to  the  s&;- 
ting  sun.  The  Great  Spirit  had  made  it  for  the  use  of  Indians.  He  had  cre- 
ated the  buffalo,  the  deer,  and  other  animals  for  food.  He  made  the  ba-u 
and  the  beaver,  and  their  skins  served  us  for  clothing.     He  had  scattered 

of  the  west.     His  English  appellation  had  ''s  oriopn  from  the  circumstance  of  his  wearing 
when  a  child,  a  red  jacket.''     Alden's  Accmnd  of  Missions,    162. — This  is  a  very   imtura! 
derivation  ;  but  from  what  circumstance  some  of  the  Indicuis  derived  their  names,  it  would  b« 
hard  to  divine  :  thus,  Red-jacket  had  an  uncle  k*osc  name  meant  a  heap  of  dogs,  ib.  154. 
*  A  general  opinion  among  al\  thi  Indians  that  this  country  was  an  island. 
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them  over  tiie  country,  and  taught  us  how  to  take  them.  He  had  caaied 
the  earth  to  produce  corn  for  bread.  All  this  he  had  done  for  his  red  chil- 
dren because  he  loved  them.  If  we  had  any  disputes  about  hunting  groimds, 
they  were  generally  settled  without  tlie  shedding  of  much  blood:  but  an  evil 
day  came  upon  us;  your  forefathers  crossed  the  great  waters,  and  landed  on 
this  island.  Their  numbers  were  small ;  they  found  friends,  and  not  enemies; 
they  told  us  they  had  fled  from  their  own  country  for  fear  of  wicked  men, 
and  come  here  to  enjoy  their  religion.  They  asl^ed  for  a  small  seat;  we  took 
pity  on  them,  granted  their  reciuest,  and  they  sat  down  amongst  us ;  we  gave 
them  corn  and  meat ;  they  gave  us  ]>oison  *  in  return.  The  white  people  had 
now  found  our  counti*y,  tidings  were  carried  back,  and  more  came  amongst 
us;  yet  we  did  not  fear  them,  we  took  them  to  be  friends;  they  called  us 
brothers ;  we  believed  them,  and  gave  them  a  larger  seat  At  length  their 
numbers  had  greatly  increased ;  they  wanted  more  land ;  they  wanted  our 
country.  Our  eyes  were  opened,  and  our  minds  became  uneasy.  Wars  took 
pljice  ;  Indians  were  hired  to  fight  against  Indians,  and  many  of  our  [>eople 
were  destroyed.  They  also  brought  strong  liquors  among  us :  it  was  strong 
and  powerful,  and  has  slain  thousands. 

^^ Brother,  our  seats  were  once  large,  and  yours  were  very  small ;  you  have 
now  become  a  great  people,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  place  left  to  spread 
our  blankets;  you  have  got  our  country,  but  are  not  satisfied;  you  ward  to 
force  your  religion  upon  us. 

^Brother,  continue  to  listen.  You  say  that  you  are  sent  to  instruct  us  how 
to  worship  the  Great  Spirit  agreeably  to  his  mind,  and  if  we  do  not  take  hold 
of  the  religion  which  you  white  people  teach,  we  shall  be  unhappy  here- 
after; you  say  that  you  are  right,  and  we  are  lost ;  how  do  we  know  ftiis  to 
be  true .''  We  understand  that  your  religion  is  written  in  a  book ;  if  it  was 
intended  for  us  as  well  as  you,  why  has  not  the  Great  S|)irit  given  it  to  us, 
and  not  only  to  us,  but  why  did  he  not  give  to  our  forefathers  the  knowledge 
of  that  book,  with  the  means  of  understanding  it  rightly  ?  We  only  know 
what  you  tell  us  about  it ;  how  shall  we  know  when  to  believe,  being  so 
often  deceived  l)y  the  white  people .' 

"  Brother,  you  say  there  is  but  one  way  to  worship  and  serve  the  Great 
S[)irit ;  if  there  is  but  one  religion,  why  do  you  white  people  differ  so  much 
about  it  ?  why  not  all  agree,  as  you  can  all  read  the  book  ? 

^* Brother,  we  do  not  understand  these  things;  we  are  told  that  your 
religion  wjis  given  to  your  forefathers,  and  has  been  handed  dowM  from 
father  to  son.  We  also  liave  a  religion  which  was  given  to  our  forefathers, 
and  has  been  handed  down  to  us  their  children.  We  worship  that  way.  If 
teacheth  us  to  be  thankful  for  all  the  favors  we  receive ;  to  love  each  other,  and  to 
be  united ;  we  never  quarrel  about  religion. 

"  Brother,  the  Great  Spirit  has  made  us  all ;  but  he  has  made  a  great  difler- 
ence  between  his  white  and  red  children  ;  he  has  given  us  a  diflerent  com- 
plexion, and  different  customs ;  to  you  he  has  given  the  arts ;  to  these  he 
has  not  opened  our  eyes ;  we  know  these  things  to  be  true.  Since  he  has 
made  so  great  a  difference  between  us  in  other  things,  why  may  we  not  con- 
clude that  he  has  given  us  a  different  religion  according  to  our  understand- 
ing ;  the  Great  Spirit  does  right ;  he  knows  what  is  best  for  his  children ; 
we  are  satisfied. 

"  Brother^  we  do  not  wish  to  destroy  your  religion,  or  take  it  from  you ;  we 
only  want  to  enjoy  our  own. 

"  Brother,  you  say  you  have  not  come  to  get  our  land  or  our  money,  but  to 
enlighten  our  minds.  I  will  now  tell  you  that  1  have  been  at  your  meetings, 
and  saw  you  collecting  money  from  the  meeting.  I  cannot  tell  what  this 
money  was  intended  for,  but  supjiose  it  was  for  your  minister,  and  if 
we  should  conform  to  your  way  of  thinking,  perhaps  you  may  want  some 
from  us. 

"  Brother,  we  are  told  that  you  have  been  preaching  to  white  people  in  this 
place ;  these  people  are  our  neighbors,  we  are  acquainted  with  them ;  we 
will  wait  a  little  while  and  see  what  effect  yoiu:  preaching  has  upon  them. 

*  Spirituous  liquor  is  alluded  to,  it  is  supposed. 
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If  we  find  it  does  them  good,  makes  them  honest,  and  less  disposed  to  cheat 
Indians,  we  will  then  consider  again  wlint  you  have  said. 

"  Brother,  you  liave  now  heard  our  answer  to  your  talk,  and  this  is  all  we 
have  to  say  at  present.  As  we  are  going  to  part,  we  will  come  aiid  take  you 
by  the  ))and,  and  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  protect  you  on  your  journey,  and 
return  you  safe  to  your  friends." 

The. chiefs  and  others  then  drew  near  the  missionary  to  take  him  by  the 
hand ;  but  he  would  not  receive  them,  and  hastily  rising  from  his  seat,  said, 
•*  that  there  was  no  fellowship  between  the  religion  of  God  and  the  works 
of  the  Devil,  and,  therefore,  could  not  join  hands  with  them."  Ui)on  this 
being  interi)reted  to  them,  "  they  smiled,  and  retired  in  a  peaceable  n)nnner." 

The  Indians  cannot  well  conceive  how  they  have  any  participation  in  the 
guilt  of  the  cwicifixion  ;  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  believe  themselves  of  the 
same  origin  as  the  whites;  and  there  being  no  dispute  but  that  tliey  com- 
mitted that  act  Red-jacket  once  said  to  a  clergyman  who  was  im]>ortuning 
htm  on  this  subject, 

"  Brother,  if  you  ichite  men  murdered  the  Son  of  the  Great  Si)irit,  we  Indiana 
had  nothing  to  do  icith  it,  and  it  is  none  of  our  affair.  If  he  had  come  among  us, 
we  tooiUd  not  have  killed  him ;  we  would  have  treated  him  tcell.  You  musi  make 
amends  for  thai  crime  yourselves"  * 

Red-jacket  took  part  with  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  1812,  but  was  not 
distinguished  lor  that  prodigality  of  life  which  marked  the  character  of 
l^cumseh,  and  many  others,  but,  on  all  occasions,  was  cool  and  collecteiL 
He  had  become  attached  to  Colonel  Snelling  during  the  war,  and  when  he 
heard  that  that  officer  was  ordered  to  a  distant  station,  he  went  to  take  his 
farewell  of  him.     At  that  interview  he  said, 

'*  Brother,  I  hear  you  are  going  to  a  place  called  Governor's  Island.  /  hopt 
you  will  be  a  governor  yourself  I  urulerstand  that  you  white  people  think  children 
Oyblessing.  I  hope  you  may  have  a  thousand.  And,  above  all,  I  hope,  wherever 
you  go,  you  may  never  jiiid  whisky  more  than  two  shillings  a  quart.^j 
V  Grand  Island,  in  Niagara  River,  just  above  the  famous  Niagara  Falls,  is 
owned  by  the  Senecas.  When  it  was  rumored  that  the  British  had  taken 
possession  of  it,  in  their  last  war  with  the  Americans,  Red-jatket  assem- 
bled his  people,  to  consult  with  Mr.  Granger,  their  agent.  AfVer  having 
stated  to  him  the  information,  the  old  chief  made  the  following  profound 
speech : — 

"■Brother,  you  have  told  us  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war  that  has 
taken  place  bettveen  you  and  the  British.  But  we  find  the  tear  has  come  to  our 
doors.  Our  property  is  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  and  their  Indian 
friends.  It  w  necessary  now  for  us  to  take  up  the  business,  defend  our  property, 
and  drive  the  enemy  from  it.  If  we  sit  still  upon  our  seats,  and  take  no  means 
of  redress,  the  British  (according  to  the  customs  of  you  white  people)  will  hold 
it  by  conquest.  And  should  you  conquer  the  Canaaas,  ifou  unU  claim  it  upon 
the  same  principles,  as  [though]  conquered  from  the  British.  We,  therefore,  re- 
quest permission  to  go  urith  our  warriors,  and  drive  off  those  bad  people,  and  take 
possession  of  our  lands.^  Whereupon,  such  of  the  Senecas  as  had  an  in- 
clination, were  permitted  to  join  the  American  army. 

In  one  action  Red-jacket  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  and  is  most  honorably 
mentioned  by  the  commanding  general.  The  action  look  place  near  Fort 
Greorge,  on  the  17  August,  1813,  between  about  300  volunteers  and  Indians, 
supported  by  200  regulars.  These  surprised  the  British  and  Indian  camp  at 
day  light,  killed  75  and  took  16  prisoners.  The  success  of  the  expedition 
wa?  almost  entirely  owing  to  a  stratagem  of  the  Indians,  who,  when  they 
had  formed  their  j)lan  of  attack,  decoyed  tlieir  brethren,  on  the  British  side, 
into  an  ambush,  by  giving  a  war-whoop  which  they  mistook  for  that  of 
their  friends.  General  Boyd,  who  commanded  here,  says,  "The  principal 
chiefs  who  led  the  warriors  this  day,  were  Farmer's  Brother,  Red-jacket, 

•  "  This  occurred  in  a  conversation  between  Red-jacket  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bracken" 
ridge ;  Tommy-Jemmy,  Jack-Berry  and  myself  w  jre  present.  1  heard  tiao  remark,  and  wiF 
vouch  for  it."     W.  J.  StKUing. 

t  N.  E.  Galaxy,  13  July,  im 
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Little  BitLV,  Pollard,  Black  Snake,  Johnson,  Silverheels,  Captain 
Half-town^  Major  Henrv  O.  Ball,  (Corn-planter's  son,)  and  Captain  Cold, 
chief  of  Onondago,  wlio  was  wounded.  In  a  council  which  was  held  with 
them  yesteixlay,  tijey  covenanted  not  to  scalp  or  niunler ;  anil  1  am  happy  to 
say,  that  they  treated  the  [>riM)ners  with  humanity,  and  coininitted  no  wanton 
cruelties  ujK»n  the  dead."  "  Their  hravery  and  humanity  were  equally  con- 
spicuous. Already  the  quietness  in  wliich  our  pickets  are  suflered  to  remain, 
evinces  the  lienefit  arising  from  their  assistance."* 

Governor  De  WUl  Clinton,  in  his  most  valuable  discourse  before  the  His- 
torical Society  of  New  York,  thus  notices  Rtd-jacket: — "  Within  a  few  years, 
an  extraordinary  orator  has  risen  among  the  Senecas;  his  real  name  is 
SaguoaJm,  Without  the  advantages  of  illustrious  descent,  and  with  no 
extraordinary  talents  for  war,  he  has  attained  the  first  distinctions  in  the 
nation  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence."  Red-jacket  having,  by  some  means, 
lost  tlie  confi»lence  of  iiis  countrymen,  in  order,  as  it  is  reported,  to  retrieve 
it,  prevailed  ujKjn  his  brother  to  announce  hunself  a  prophet,  commissioned 
by  the  Great  Spirit  to  redeem  them  from  their  miserable  condition.— 
It  re(|uired  nothing  but  an  adroit  and  skilful  reasoner  to  persuade  the  igno- 
rant multilu<|e,  given  to  the  grossest  superstition,  of  his  inlallibility  in  the 
pretended  art  or  mystery.  If  good  ever  came  out  of  evil,  it  did  at  this  time. 
The  Onondagas  were,  at  that  period,  the  most  dmnken  and  profligate  of  all 
the  Iro(juois.  They  were  now  so  liu*  prevailed  upon  as  almost  entirely  to 
ai^stain  from  ardent  sj)irits,  became  sober  and  industrious,  and  observed  and 
respected  tlie  laws  of  morality.  This  goo<l  effect  was  not  confined  to  the 
Onondugus,  but  shed  its  benign  influence  through  die  nations  adjacent.  But 
as  this  reform  was  begun  in  hypocrisy,  it  necessarily  ended  with  its  hypo- 
critical author.  The  greatest  check,  perhaps,  which  can  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  imposture,  is  its  own  exposition.  In  Uns  case,  like  witchcraft  among 
•18  in  former  times,  it  was  stayed  by  its  own  operations.  Many  were  de- 
nounced as  witches,  and  some  would  have  been  executed  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  their  white  neighbors.  Red-jacket  wus  denounced  in  a  great 
council  of  Indians,  held  at  Buffalo  Creek,  as  the  chief  author  of  their 
troubles.  He  was  accordingly  bi-ougbt  to  trial,  and  his  ek«|iience  saved  his 
life,  and  greatly  increased  his  reputation.  His  defence  was  near  three  hours 
long.  And,  in  the  language  of  Governor  Clinton,  "  the  iron  brow  of  super- 
stition i-elented  under  the  magic  of  his  eloquence :  he  declared  the  prophet 
[his  brotiier]  an  impostor  and  a  cheat;  he  prevailed;  the  Indians  divided, 
an^l  a  small  majority  appeared  in  his  favor.  Perhaps  the  annals  of  history 
camiot  furnish  a  more  conspicuous  instanci^  of  the  triumph  and  power  of 
oratory,  in  a  barbarous  nation,  devoted  to  6ii|)erstition,  and  looking  up  to  the 
accuser  as  a  delegated,  minister  of  the  Almighty.  lam  well  awai'e  that  the 
speech  of  Logan  will  be  triumphantly  quoted  against  me,  and  that  it  will 
be  said,  that  the  most  splendid  exliibition  of  Indian  eloquence  may  be  found 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Six  Nations.  I  fully  subscribe  to  the  eulogium  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  when  he  says, '  I  may  challenge  the  whole  orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  and  of  any  more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  furnished  more 
eminent,  to  produce  a  single  passage  superior  to  the  sjieech  of  hoganJ  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  Logan  was  a  Mingo  chief,"  that  is,  an  Iroquois. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant,  if  not  already  arrived,  when  the  name  of  Red- 
jacket  will  be  heai-d,  in  the  most  august  assemblies,  to  give  weight  to  the 
mightiest  eflbrts  of  eloquence.  In  the  debate  on  the  Indian  bill,  in  1830,  in 
congress,  Mr.  Crockett,^  of  Tennessee,  said,  "  I  am  forcibly  remindeil  of  the 
remark  made  by  the  famous  Red-jacket,  in  the  rotunda  of  this  building, 
when  he  was  shown  the  panel  which  represented  in  sculpture  the  first 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  with  an  Indian  chief  presenting  to  them  an  ear  of 
corn,  in  token  of  friendly  welcome.    The  aged    Indian  said,   '^  Thai  uxu 

*  NUes'  Register,  iv.  418,  and  v.  7. — Braftan's  Official  Letters,  200. — SliaUus's  Tables,  u. 
120. 

t  The  pitiful  crusade  in  which  this  brave  man  lost  his  life,  will  as  long^  he  remembered  fot 
ts  unjustifiable  origin,  as  the  many  valuable  but  misspiided  men  who  have  been  sacrificed  in 
It.  Having  joinetllhe  army  of  Texas,  Colonel  Crockett  was  there  murdered  with  the  reil 
•f  a  garrison  which  fell  iato  ttte  hands  of  the  Mexicans  j  this  present  year,  1836. 
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good.^  He  sjiid  he  knew  tliey  came  from  the  Great  Si>irit,  and  lie  was  will- 
ing to  share  tiie  soil  wiili  his  brothers.  But  when  he  turned  round  to  view 
another  panel,  representing  Pernios  treaty,  he  said,  '^/i.'  aWs  gone  now.' 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  short  sjiying." 

Nothing  seems  more  to  have  tiouhled  the  peace  of  Bed-jacket  than  the 
intrusion  of  missionaries  among  his  peojtie.  With  tlie  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  manner  in  which  particular  creeds  have  been  forced  upon  the  In- 
dians in  general,  we  have  notliing  to  «lo,  but  we  will  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Buchanan^s  Sketches,*  where,  in  our  opinion,  every  sectarian  will  glean  some 
useful  hints  u|)on  that  head. 

Bed-jacket  and  his  council,  in  1821,  made  a  formal  complaint  to  the  gov 
emor  of  New  York,  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  some  teachers  among  his 
people,  and  of  their  undue  influence  generally.     Considering  it  to  contain  a 
most  important  and  valuable  piece  of  information,  we  will  give  it  entire  : — 

"  Brother  Parish,  I  address  myself  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  govern- 
or. The  chiefs  of  Onondaga  have  accompanied  you  to  Albany,  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  governor ;  I  also  was  to  have  l>een  with  you,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  bad  health  has  put  it  out  of  my  power.  For  this  you  must  not 
think  hard  of  me.  I  am  not  to  blame  for  it.  It  is  the  will  of  the  Great 
Spirit  that  it  should  be  so.  The  object  of  the  Onondagas  is  to  purchase  our 
lands  at  Tonnewanta.  This  and  all  other  business  that  they  may  have  to  do 
at  Albany,  must  be  transacted  in  the  presence  of  the  governor.  He  will 
see  tliat  the  bargain  is  fairly  made,  so  that  all  parties  may  have  reason  to  be 
satisfie<l  with  what  shall  be  done ;  and  when  our  sanction  shall  be  wanted 
to  the  transaction,  it  will  be  freely  given.  I  much  regret  that,  at  tliis  time, 
the  state  of  my  health  should  have  prevented  me  from  accomimnying  you  to 
Albany,  as  it  was  the  wish  of  the  nation  that  I  should  state  to  the  governor 
some  circumstances  which  show  that  the  chain  of  friendship  between  us 
and  the  white  people  is  wearing  out,  and  wants  brightening.  1  proceed 
now,  however,  to  lay  them  before  you  by  letter,  that  you  may  mention  them 
to  the  governor,  and  solicit  redress.  He  is  appointed  to  do  justice  to  all, 
and  the  Indians  fully  confide  that  he  >vill  not  suffer  them  to  be  wronged 
with  impimity.  The  first  subject  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  pf 
the  governor,  is  the  depredations  that  are  daily  committed  by  the  white 
people  upon  the  most  valuable  timber  on  our  reservations.  This  has  been  a 
subject  of  complaint  with  us  for  many  years  ;  but  now,  and  particidarly  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  it  has  become  an  alarming  evil,  and  calls  for  the 
immediate  interposition  of  the  governor  in  our  behalf.  Our  next  subj^t 
of  complaint  is,  the  frequent  thefts  of  our  horses  and  cattle  by  the  white 
people,  and  their  habit  of  taking  and  using  them  whenever  they  please,  and 
without  our  leave.  These  are  evils  which  seem  to  increase  u]>on  us 
with  the  increase  of  our  white  neighbors,  and  they  call  loudly  for  redress^ 
Another  evil  arising  from  the  pressure  of  the  whites  upon  us,  and  our 
unavoidable  commimication  with  them,  is  the  frequency  with  which  our 
chiefs,  and  warriors,  and  Indians,  are  thrown  into  jail,  and  that,  too,  for 
the  most  trifling  causes.  This  is  very  galling  to  our  feelings,  and  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  the  extent  to  which,  to  gratify  their  bad  passions,  our 
white  neighbors  now  carry  this  practice.  In  our  hunting  and  fishing,  too, 
we  are  greatly  interrupted  by  the  whites.  Our  venison  is  stolen  from  the 
trees  where  we  have  hung  it  to  be  reclaimed  after  the  chase.  Our  hunting 
camps  have  been  fired  into,  and  we  have  been  warned  that  we  shall  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  pursue  the  deer  in  those  forests  which  were  so  lately 
all  our  own.  The  fish,  which,  in  the  Buffalo  and  Tonnewanta  Creeks,  used 
to  supply  us  with  food,  are  now,  by  the  dams  and  other  obstructions  of  the 
white  people,  prevented  from  multiplying,  and  we  are  almost  entirely  de- 
prived of  that  accustomed  sustenance.  Our  great  father,  the  president,  has 
recommended  to  our  young  men  to  be  industrious,  to  ploi^h,  and  to  sow. 
This  we  have  done,  and  we  are  thankful  for  the  advice,  and  for  the  means 
he  has  afforded  us  of  carrying  it  into  effect  We  are  happier  m  con8e- 
quence  of  it.     But  another  thing  recommended  to  us,  has  created  great  confusion 

*  Vol.  i.  chap.  ix. 
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among  us,  and  is  making  us  a  quarrtlsoim  and  divided  'people ;  and  thai  it,  the 
introduction  of  praichtrs  into  our  nation.  These  black  coats  contrive  to  get 
the  consent  of  sonie  of  the  Indians  to  preach  anion"  us,  and  wherever  this 
is  tlie  case,  colJ|■u^sioIl  and  disorder  are  sure  to  follow,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  whites  ujwn  our  lands  are  the  invariable  consequence.  The 
governor  must  not  think  hard  of  me  for  sjjeaking  thus  of  the  preachers.  J 
have  observed  their  progress,  and  when  I  look  back  to  see  what  has  taken 
place  of  old,  1  jjerceive  that  whenever  they  came  among  tiie  Indians,  they 
were  the  forerunners  of  their  dis|)ersion  ;  that  they  always  excited  enmities 
and  quarrels  among  them  ;  that  they  introduced  the  white  peojde  on  their 
lands,  by  whom  they  were  robbed  and  plundered  of  their  property  ;  and 
that  the  hidians  were  sure  to  dwindle  and  decrease,  and  be  driven  back  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  preachers  that  came  among  them.  Each  nation 
has  its  own  customs  and  its  own  religion.  The  Indians  have  theirs,  given  to 
them  by  the  Great  Spirit,  under  which  they  were  happy.  It  was  not  in- 
tended that  they  should  embrace  the  religion  of  the  whites,  and  be  destroyed 
by  the  attempt  to  make  them  think  differently  on  that  subject  from  their 
fathers.*  It  is  true,  these  preachers  have  got  the  consent  of  some  of  the 
chiefs  to  stay  and  preach  among  us,  but  1  and  my  friends  know  this  to  be 
wrong,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  removed  ;  besides,  we  have  been  threatened 
by  Mr.  Hyde,  who  came  among  us  as  a  school-master  and  a  teacher  of  our 
children,  but  has  now  become  a  black  'coat,  and  refused  to  teach  them  any 
more,  that  unless  we  listen  to  his  preaching  and  become  Christians,  we  will 
be  turned  off  our  lands.  We  wish  to  know  from  the  governor  if  this  is  to 
l>e  so  ;  and  if  he  has  no  right  to  say  so,  we  think  he  ought  to  be  turned  off 
our  lands,  and  not  allowed  to  plague  us  any  more.  We  shall  never  "Be  at 
peace  while  he  is  among  us.  Let  them  be  removed,  and  we  will  be  happy 
and  contented  among  ourselves.  We  now  cry  teethe  governor  for  help,  and 
hope  that  he  will  attend  to  our  complaints,  and  speedily  give  us  redress. 

Red-jackkt." 

"This  letter  was  dictated  by  Red-jacket,  and  interpreted  by  Henry  Obeal,\ 
m  the  presence  of  the  following  Indians:  Red-jackefs  son.  Corn-planter,  John^ 
cobb,  Peter,  Young -kings-brother,  Tom-ihe-infant,  [OnnoTiggaiheko,]  Blue-sky, 
[Totpyocauna,]  John-sky,  Jemmy-johnson,  Marcus,  Big-Jire,  Captain-Jemmy." 

The  success  this  petition  met  with,  it  is  presumed,  was  full  and  satisfactory 
to  him,  in  resj)ect  to  one  particular ;  for  no  ministers,  for  some  time  afterwards, 
were  admitted  upon  the  reservation. 

In  the  spring  of  1821,  a  man  of  Red-jackeVs  tribe  fell  into  a  languishment  and 
died.  His  complaint  was  unknown,  and  some  circumstances  attended  his 
illness  which  caused  his  friends  to  believe  that  he  was  bewitched.  The  wo- 
man tliat  attended  him  was  fixed  upon  as  the  witch,  and  by  the  law,  or 
custom,  of  the  nation,  she  was  doomed  to  suffer  death.  A  chief  by  the  name 
of  Tom-jemmy,  called  by  his  own  people  Soo-nong-gise,  executed  the  decree 
by  cutting  her  throat.  The  Americans  took  up  the  matter,  seized  Tom-jemmy, 
anil  threw  him  into  prison.f  Some  time  after,  when  his  trial  came  on.  Red' 
jacket  appeared  in  court  as  an  evidence.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  denied 
that  the  court  had  any  jurisdiction  over  the  case,  and  after  it  was  carried 
through  three  terms,  Soo-nong-gise  was  finally  cleared.  Red-jacket  and  the 
other  witnesses  testified  that  tlie  woman  was  a  witch,  and  that  she  hatl  been 
tried,  condemned  and  executed  in  pursuance  of  their  laws,  which  had  been 
established  from  time  immemorial ;  long  before  the  English  came  into 
the  country.  The  witch  doctrine  of  the  Senecas  was  much  ridicided  by 
some  of  the  Americans,  to  which  Red-jacket  thus  aptly  alludes  in  a  speech 
which  he  made  while  upon  the  stand : — 

"  fVhat !  do  you  denounce  us  as  fools  and  bigots,  because  we  still  contim^e  to 
believe  that  which  you  yourselves  sedulously  inciacaled  two  centuries  ago  ?  Your 
divines  havt  thundered  this  doctrine  from  the  pulpit,  yo%tr  judges  have  proiwunced 

*  A  happy  illustration  of  this  force  of  education,      t  Son  of  Corn-planter,  or  Corn-plavt. 

X  hiformation  of  a  genllemin  (  W.  J.  Snelling,  Esq  )  wlio  was  on  the  spot,  and  saw  b>in 
brought  to  liufTalo.  This  was  lis  next  day  aller the  murder,  and  the  blood  was  'et  upoc 
hie  bands. 
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itjrom  the  bench,  your  courts  of  justice  hxrce  sanctioned  it  urilh  the  formalities  oj 
law,  and  yon  ivould  noiv  punish  our  unfortunate  brother  for  adherence  to  the  su- 
perstitions of  his  fathers  !  Go  to  Salem  !  Ltook  at  the  records  of  your  government, 
and  you  unit  fnd  hundreds  executed  for  the  very  crime  which  has  called  forth  tht 
tenience  of  condemnation  upon  this  woman,  and  draivn  down  the  arm  of  vengeance 
upon  her.  What  have  our  brothers  done  more  than  the  rulers  of  your  people  have 
clone  ?  and  wliat  crime  has  this  man  committed  by  executing,  in  a  summary  tcay. 
the  laws  of  his  country,  and  the  injunctions  of  his  God  ?  Before  Red-jacket 
wa3  admitted  to  give  evidence  in  the  case,  he  was  asked  if  he  believed  in 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  existence  of  God.  With  a  piercing 
look  into  the  face  of  his  interrogator,  and  with  no  Ultle  indignation  of  expres- 
sion, he  replied :  "  Yes !  much  more  than  the  white  men,  if  we  are  to  jiulge  by 
their  actions.^  Upon  the  ap{)earance  of  Red-jacket  upon  this  occasion,  one 
observes:  "There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  nature,  a  more  expressive  eye  than  that 
:>{  Red-jacket ;  when  fired  by  indignation  or  revenge,  it  is  terrible  ;  and  when 
le  chooses  to  display  his  unrivalled  talent  for  irony,  his  keen  sarcastic  glance 
IB  irresistible."  * 

When  Lafayette,  in  1825,  was  at  Buffalo,  among  the  persons  of  distinction 
who  called  upon  him,  was  Red-jaeket.  Of  the  old  chief,  M.  Levasseur  ob- 
'erves:t  This  extraordinary  man,  although  much  worn  down  by  time  and 
.ntemj>erance,  preserves  yet,  in  a  surprising  degree,  the  exercise  of  all  his 
faculties.  His  had  ever  remembered  Lafayette  since  1784,  at  which  time  he, 
with  others,  met  a  great  council  of  all  the  Indian  nations  at  Fort  Schuyler, 
when  the  interest  of  all  those  nations,  friends  and  enemies,  was  regulated 
with  the  United  States.  He  asked  the  general  if  he  recollected  that  meeting. 
He  replied  that  he  had  not  forgotten  that  great  event,  and  asked  Red-jacket  if 
he  knew  what  had  become  of  the  young  chief,  who,  in  that  council,  opposed 
with  such  eloquence  the  "  burying  of  the  tomahawk."  Red-Jacket  replied, 
"/fe  is  before  you."  His  speech  was  a  master-piece,  and  every  warrior  who 
heard  him  was  carried  away  with  his  eloquence.  He  urged  a  continuation  of  the 
war  against  the  Americans,  having  joined  against  them  in  the  revolution. 
The  general  obsei*ved  to  him  that  time  had  much  changed  them  since  that 
meeting.  "Ah!  "  said  Red-jachet,  "time  has  not  been  so  severe  upon  you  as 
it  has  upon  me.     It  has  lefl  to  you  a  fresh  countenance,  and  hair  to  cover 

your  head ;  while  to  me behold ! "  and  taking  a  handkerchief  from 

his  head,  with  an  air  of  much  feeling,  showed  his  head,  which  was  almost 
entirely  bald-J 

At  this  interview,  was  fully  confirmed  what  we  have  before  stated.  Le- 
vasseur coulinues:  J?e</-jacAe<  obstinately  refuses  to  speak  any  language  but 
that  of  his  own  country,  and  affects  a  gi'eat  dislike  to  all  others ;  although 
it  is  easy  to  discern  that  he  perfectly  understands  the  English  ;  and  refused, 
nevertheless,  to  reply  to  the  general  before  his  interijreter  had  translated  his 
questions  into  the  Seneca  language.  The  general  spoke  a  few  words  in 
Indian,  which  he  had  learned  in  his  youth,  at  which  Red-Jacket  was  highly 
pleased,  and  which  augmented  much  his  high  opinion  of  Lafayette. 

The  author  of  the  following  passage  is  unknown  to  us;  but  presuming  it 
to  be  authentic,  we  quote  it.  "  More  than  30  years  ^  have  rolled  away  since 
a  treaty  was  held  on  the  beautiful  acclivity  that  overlooks  the  Canandaigiia  || 

*  Niles's  Weekly  Register,  vol.  xx.  359,411. 

t  In  his  La/ayelte  en  Anierique,  tome  ii.  437-8. 

j  "  Les  assistants  ne  purent  s'empMier  de  sourire  de  la  simplicitt^  df  I'lndien,  qui  semhiait 
ignorer  I'art  de  r^parer  les  injures  du  temps ;  tnais  on  se  garda  bien  de  dHruire  son  erreur ; 
*t  peiU-itre  fit-on  bien,  car  il  e&t  pu  confondre  une  perruqite  arec  une  chevelure  scalpee,  ei 
concevoir  I'idee  de  regamir  sa  tite  attx  depens  de  la  tite  d'une  de  $es  voisoru."  Ibid. 
— This  attempt  at  facctiousness  by  Mons.  Levasseur  is  entirely  a  failure,  and  in  very  bad 
taste.  Had  it  had  reference  to  an  obscure  pierson,  it  would  have  been  different.  For  a  parcel 
of  white  ignoramuses  to  make  themselves  merry  at  the  simple  but  dignified  appearance  of  the 
old  chief,  only  shows  them  off  in  their  true  light ;  and  the  assertion  that  he  covered  his  owa 
oead  at  the  expense  of  that  of  his  neighbor,  too  nearly  classes  the  writer  with  his  companions 

^  This  writer,  I  conclude,  wrote  m  1822.  I  co/iy  it  from  Miscellanies  selected  fro'a  tht 
Public  Journals,  by  Mr.  Buckingham. 

II  Signifying,  in  the  Seneca  language,  a  tovm  set  off.  The  lake  received  its  name  fron 
ilie  town  upon  its  shore.— )Spa^o/-a's  Gaz, 
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Lake.  Tlie  witnesses  of  the  scene  will  never  forget  tlie  powers  of  native 
oratory.  Two  days  had  passed  away  in  negotiation  with  tlie  Indians  for  a 
cession  of  their  lands.  The  contract  was  siipj)osed  to  be  nearly  completed, 
when  Red-jacket  arose.  With  the  grace  and  dignity  of  a  Roman  senator,  he 
drew  his  blanket  around  him,  and,  with  a  piercing  eye,  surveyed  the  multi- 
tude. All  was  hushed.  Nothing  interposed  to  break  the  silence,  save  the 
gentle  rustling  of  the  tree  tops,  under  whose  sha<le  they  were  gatiiered.  After 
a  long  and  solemn,  but  not  unmeaning  pause,  he  conunenced  his  speech  in  a 
low  voice  and  sententious  style.  Rising  gradually  with  the  subject,  he  de- 
picted tlie  primitive  siinplicity  and  happiness  of  his  nation,  and  the  wrongs 
they  had  sustained  from  the  usurpations  of  white  men,  with  such  a  bold  but 
f-iitliful  pencil,  that  every  auditor  was  soon  roused  to  vengeance,  or  melted 
into  tears.  The  effect  was  inexi>ressible.  But  ere  the  emotions  of  admira- 
tion and  sympathy  had  subsided,  the  white  men  became  alarmed.  They  were 
in  the  heart  of  an  Indian  country — surrounded  by  more  than  ten  times  their 
numl)er,  who  were  inflamed  by  the  remembrance  of  their  injuries,  and  ex- 
cited to  indignation  by  the  eloquence  of  a  favorite  chief.  Appalled  and 
terrified,  the  white  men  cast  a  cheerless  gaze  upon  the  hordes  around  them. 
A  nod  from  the  chiefs  might  be  the  onset  of  destruction.  At  tiiis  poitentous 
moinent,  Fanners-brother  niterposed.  He  replied  not  to  his  brother  chief, 
but,  with  a  sagacity  truly  aboriginal,  he  caused  a  cessation  of  the  council,  in- 
troduced good  cheer,  commended  the  eloquence  of  Red-jacket,  and,  before 
the  meeting  had  reassembled,  with  the  aid  of  other  prudent  cliiefs,  he  had 
moderated  the  fury  of  his  nation  to  a  more  salutary  review  of  the  question 
beibre  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  the  VVCestern 
District,  at  this  day,  owes  no  small  portion  of  its  power  and  influence  to  the 
counsels  of  a  savage,  in  cotnparison  with  whom  for  genius,  heroism,  virtue, 
or  any  other  quality  that  can  adorn  the  bawble  of  a  diadem,  not  only  George  the 
IV.  and  Louis  le  Desiri,  but  the  German  emperor  and  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  alike 
dwindle  into  insignificance."     We  can  add  nothing  to  this  high  encomium. 

Red-jacket  was  of  the  number  who  visited  Philadelphia  in  1792,  as  will  be 
found  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Jaquette;  at  which  time  he  was  welcoaed 
by  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  that  city,  and  addressed  by  him,  in  behalf 
of  the  commonwealth,  in  the  council-chamljer.  The  following  is  the  closing 
paragraph  of  the  governor's  speech :  "Brothers!  I  know  the  kindness  with 
which  you  treat  the  strangers  that  visit  your  country  ;  and  it  is  my  sincere 
wish,  that,  when  you  return  to  your  families,  you  may  be  able  to  assure  them 
that  the  virtues  of  friendship  and  hospitality  are  also  practised  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania."  He  had  before  observed  that  the  government  had 
fiu-nished  every  thing  to  make  them  comfortable  during  their  stay  at  Phila- 
delphia. This  was  upon  the  28  March,  1792,  and  on  2  A|)ril  following, 
they  met  again,  when  Red-jacket  spoke  in  answer  to  the  governor  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Brother,  Onas *  Governor,  open  unprejudiced  ears  to  what  we  have  to 
say.  Some  days  since  you  addressed  us,  and  what  you  said  gave  us  great 
pleasure.  This  day  the  Great  Spirit  has  allowed  us  to  meet  you  again,  in 
this  council-chamber.  We  hope  that  your  not  receiving  an  immediate  an- 
swer to  your  address,  will  make  no  improper  impression  upon  your  mind. 
We  mention  this  lest  you  should  suspect  that  your  kind  welcome  and  friendly 
address  has  not  had  a  proj)er  effect  upon  our  hearts.  We  assure  you  it  is  far 
otherwise.  In  your  address  to  us  the  other  day,  in  this  ancient  council-cham- 
ber, where  our  forefiithers  have  oflen  conversed  together,  several  things 
struck  our  attention  very  forcibly.  When  you  told  us  this  was  the  place  m 
which  our  forefathers  oflen  met  on  peaceable  terms,  it  gave  us  sensible  pleas 
ure,  and  more  joy  than  we  could  express.  Thougli  we  have  no  writings 
like  you,  yet  we  remember  oflen  to  have  heard  of  the  friendship  that  existed 
between  our  fathers  and  yours.    The  picture  f  to  which  you  drew  our  atten- 


*  U7UIS  was  the  name  the  Indians  gave  William.  Perm,  and  they  continue  thf  «  ime  nnm< 
to  all  the  governors  of  Pennsj'fvania. 
t  A  fine  picture  representing  Penit's  treaty  with  the  Indians. 
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tion,  brought  fresh  to  our  minds  the  friendly  conferences  that  used  to  be  hela 
between  the  former  governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  our  tril>e8,  and  showed 
the  love  which  your  forefathers  had  of  peace,  and  the  friendly  disposition  of 
our  people.  It  is  still  our  wish,  as  well  as  youi*s,  to  preserve  peace  between 
our  tribes  and  you,  and  it  would  Ite  well  if  the  same  spirit  existed  among  the 
Indians  to  the  westward,  and  through  every  part  of  the  United  States.  You 
particularly  expressed  that  you  were  well  i)leased  to  find  that  we  differed  in 
disposition  from  the  Indians  westward.  Your  dis])osition  is  that  for  whicli 
the  ancient  Ouas  Governors  were  remarkal)le.  As  you  love  peace,  so  do  we 
also ;  and  we  wish  it  could  be  extended  to  the  most  distant  part  of  this  great 
country.  We  agreed  in  council,  this  morning,  tliat  the  sentiments  I  have 
expressed  should  l)e  communicated  to  you,  before  the  delegates  of  the  Five 
Nations,  and  to  tell  you  that  your  cordial  welcome  to  this  city,  and  the  good 
sentiments  contained  in  your  address,  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  our 
hearts,  have  given  us  great  joy,  and  from  the  heart  I  tell  you  so.  This  is  all  I 
have  to  say." 

When  Red-jacket  had  finished,  another  chief,  called  Jigioelondongieas.,  (and 
sometimes  Good-peter,*)  addressed  the -assembly.  His  speech  is  much  in  the 
style  of  Red-jackefs,  and  was  chiefly  a  repetition,  in  other  words,  of  it  It 
was  short,  and  contained  this  passage  :  "  What  is  there  more  desirable  than 
that  we,  who  live  within  hearing  of  each  other,  should  unite  for  the  common 
good .'  This  is  my  wish.  It  is  the  wish  of  my  nation,  although  I  am  sorry  I 
can't  say  so  of  every  individual  in  it;  for  there  are  differences  of  opinions 
among  us,  as  well  as  among  our  white  brethren." 

Since  we  have  here  introduced  Dominie  Peter,  we  will  so  far  digress  as 
to  relate  what  follows  concerning  him.  He  was  one  of  diose  who  took  part 
against  the  Americans  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  when  hostilities  com- 
menced, he  retired  and  joined  the  remote  tribes  towards  Canada.  Colonel 
John  Harper  (one  of  the  family  from  whom  Harpersfield,  New  York,  takes 
its  name)  was  stationed  at  the  fort  at  Schorrie,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
Early  in  the  s])ring  of  1777,  in  the  season  of  making  maple  sugar,  when  all 
were  upon  the  look-out  to  avoid  surprise  by  the  Indians,  Colonel  Harper  left 
the  garrison  and  proceeded  through  the  woods  to  Harpersfield ;  thence  by 
an  Indian  path  to  Cherry-valley.  In  his  way,  as  he  was  turning  the  point  of 
a  hill,  he  saw  a  company  of  Indians,  who,  at  the  same  time,  saw  him.  He 
dared  not  attempt  flight,  as  he  could  expect  no  other  than  to  be  shot  down  in 
such  attempt  He,  tlierefore,  determined  to  advance  and  meet  tliem  without 
discovering  fear.  Concealing  his  regimentals  as  well  as  he  could  with  his 
great  coat,  he  hastened  onward  to  meet  them.  Before  they  met  him,  he  dis- 
covered that  Peter  was  their  chief,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  traded  nuich 
at  Oquago,  but  who  did  not  know  him.  Harper  was  the  first  to  speak,  as  they 
met,  and  his  words  were,  "  Hoto  do  you  do,  brothers  ?  "  The  chief  answered, 
"  fVell. — How  do  you  do,  brother'?  frhich  ivayareyou  bound?"  The  colonel 
replied,  "On  a  secret  expedition.  And  tchich  tvay  are  you  bound,  brothers?" 
They  answered  without  hesitation  or  distrust,  thinking,  no  doubt,  they  had 
fallen  in  with  one  of  the  king's  men,  "  Doion  the  Susquehannah,  to  cut  off  the 
Johnstone  settlement."  This  place,  since  called  Sidney  Plains,  consisted  of  a 
few  Scotch  families,  and  their  minister's  name  was  Johnstone;  hence  the 
name  of  the  settlement.  The  colonel  next  asked  them  where  they  lodged 
that  night,  and  they  told  him, "  At  the  mouth  of  Scheneva's  Creek."  After 
shaking  hands,  they  separated.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  si^ht,  Harper 
made  a  circuit  through  the  woods  with  all  speed,  and  soon  arrived  at  the 
head  of  Charlotte  River,  where  were  several  men  making  sugar.  This  place 
was  about  ten  miles  from  Decatur  Hill,  where  he  met  the  Indians.  He 
ordered  them  to  take  each  a  rope  and  provisions  in  their  packs,  and  assem- 
ble at  Evan's  Place,  where  he  would  soon  meet  them:  thence  he  returned 
to  Har|)ersfield,  and  collected  the  men  tliere,  which,  including  the  others  and 
himself,  made  15,  just  equal  to  Peter's  force.  When  they  arrived  at  Evan's 
Place,  upon  the  Charlotte,  Harper  made  known  his  ))roject  They  set  of^ 
and  before  day  the  next  morning,  came  into  thfe  neighborhood  of  the  in- 

*  And  oftei.  Domine-pete.r.    2  Coil.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc  74. 
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dians'  camp.  From  a  small  eminence,  just  at  dawn  of  day,  their  fire  was 
seen  burning,  and  Pder,  amidst  his  warriors,  lying  upon  the  ground.  All 
were  last  asleep.  Harper  and  his  compaiiions  each  crept  silently  u|),  with 
their  ropes  in  their  hunds,  man  to  man  ;  and  each,  standing  in  a  position  to 
gmsp  his  adversary,  waited  for  the  word  to  be  given  by  their  leader.  The 
colonel  jogged  liis  Indian,  and,  as  he  was  waking,  said  to  him,  "  Come,  it  is 
time  for  men  of  business  to  be  on  their  icay"  This  was  the  watchword ;  and 
no  sooner  was  it  pronounced,  than  each  Indian  felt  the  warm  grasj)  of  hiti 
foe.  The  struggle  was  desperate,  though  short,  and  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  every  one  of  the  party.  When  it  was  sufficiently  light  to  distinguish 
countenances,  Peter,  observing  Colonel  Harper,  said,  ^ Ha!  Colonel  Harper. 
JS/ow  I  know  you !  H'hy  did  I  not  kjiow  you  yesterday  7^'  The  colonel  observed, 
^  Some  poliai  in  war,  Peter ^  To  which  Peter  rei)lied,  ^'■Ah!  me  find  em 
so  now.  These  caj)tives  were  marched  to  Albany,  and  delivered  up  to 
the  commanding  officer.  By  this  capital  exploit  no  doubt  many  lives  were 
saved.* 

As  has  been  noted.  Red-jacket  died  at  his  resi<lence  near  Buffiilo,  on  the 
20th  of  Januaiy,  1830,  aged  about  80  years.  In  1833,  a  grandson  of  his  was 
chosen  chief  of  the  Senecas. 

The  famous  Seneca  chief,  called  the  FARMERS-BROTHER,  is  often  men 
tioned  in  the  accounts  of  Red-jacket.     His  native  name  wa.s  Ho  na-ya-wus. 

In  1792,  Farmers-brother  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  among  those 
who  attended  the  burial  of  Mr.  Peter  Jaquette,  and  is  thus  noticed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  28  March,  of  that  year :  "  On  Monday  last,  the 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  assembled  at  the  state-housQ,  imd 
were  welcomed  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  an  address  delivered  by  the 
governor.  Three  of  the  chiefs  made  a  general  acknowletlgment  for  the  cor- 
dial reception  which  they  had  experienced,  but  postponed  their  formal  answer 
until  another  opportunity.  The  room  in  which  they  assembled  was  mentioned 
as  the  ancient  council-chamber,  in  which  their  ancestors  and  ours  had  often 
met  to  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship;  and  this  circumstance, together  with 
the  presence  of  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  city,  had  an  evident  eftiict 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  Indians,  and  seemed  particularly  to  embarrass  the 
elocution  of  the  Farmers-brother.^^  This  last  clause  does  not  correspond  with 
our  ideas  of  the  great  chief. 

Through  his  whole  life,  Farmers-brother  seems  to  havd  been  a  peacemaker. 
In  the  spi'lng  of  the  next  year,  there  was  a  great  council  held  at  Niagara, 
consisting  of  the  chiefs  of  a  great  many  nations,  dwelling  upon  the  shores 
of  the  western  lakes.  At  this  time,  many  long  and  laborious  speeches  were 
made,  some  for  and  others  against  the  conduct  of  the  United  States.  Farm- 
ers-brother shone  conspicuous  at  this  time.  His  speech  was  nearly  three 
hours  long,  and  the  final  determination  of  the  council  was  j)eace.  We 
know  of  no  speeches  being  preserved  at  this  time,  but  if  there  could  have 
been,  doubtless  much  true  history  might  have  been  collected  from  them. 
He  seems  not  only  to  have  been  esteemed  by  the  Americans,  but  also  by  the 
English.f 

Of  Peter  Jaquette,  whom  we  have  several  times  incidentally  mentioned, 
we  will  give  some  account  before  proceeding  with  Honayawus.  He  was 
one  of  the  principal  sachems  of  the  Oneidas.  This  chief  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, 19  Afarch,  1792.  He  had  been  taken  to  France  by  General  Lafay- 
ette, at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  where  he  received  an  education. 
Mr  Jaqmtte,  having  died  on  Monday,  was  interred  on  the  following  Wednes- 
day. "  His  funeral  was  attended  from  Oeler's  hotel  to  the  Presbyterian 
burying-ground  in  Mulberry-street.  The  corp.se  was  preceded  by  a  detach- 
.nent  of  the  light  infantry  of  the  city,  with  arms  reversed,  drums  muffled, 
music  playing  a  solemn  dirge.    The  corpse  was  followed   by  six  of  the 

*  Annals  of  Trvon  Co.  8vo.  N.  York,  18. 

f  "  Le  village  de  Buffalo  est  habile  par  les  Senecas.  Le  chef  de  celte  nation  est  lirothert 
farmer,  estiine  par  toiites  les  tribus  conime  grand  gucrrier  et  grand  politique,  et  fort  caresse 
a  ce  litre  par  les  agfens  anglais  et  les  agens  Americains.  Buffalo  est  le  chef  lieu  de  la  luUioh 
Seneca."     Rochefoucauld,  Voyagi  darts  I'Anierique  en  lldC^,  6,  and  7,  I.  i.  21)9. 
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chiefs  as  mourners,  succeeded  by  all  the  vvarrioi-s ;  the  reverend  clergy 
of  all  denotniiiations ;  secretary  of  war,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  war  de- 
partment ;  officers  of  the  federal  army,  and  of  the  militia '  ajid  a  number  of 
citizens."  • 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  speeches  of  Famurs-brolher  was  delivered 
in  a  couuimI  at  Genesee  River,  in  17U8,  and  after  being  interpreted,  was 
signed  by  tlie  chiefs  present,  and  sent  to  the  legislature  of  New  York.  It 
follows: — 

^^  Brothers,  as  you  are  once  more  assembled  in  council  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  honor  to  yourselves  and  justice  to  your  country,  we,  yoin-  brothers, 
the  sachems,  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Seneca  nation,  request  you  to  open 
your  ears  and  give  attention  to  our  voice  and  wishes. — You  will  recollect  the 
late  contest  between  you  tond  your  father,  the  great  king  of  England.  This 
contest  threw  the  inhabitants  of  this  whole  island  into  a  great  tiunult  and 
commotion,  like  a  niging  whirlwind  which  tears  up  the  trees,  and  tosses  to 
and  fro  the  leaves,  so  that  no  one  knows  from  whence  they  come,  or  where 
they  will  fall. — This  whirlwind  was  so  directed  by  the  Great  Spirit  above,  as 
to  throw  into  our  arms  two  of  your  infant  children,  Ja*/?er  Parrishand  Horatio 
Jones.]  We  adoj)ted  them  into  our  families,  and  made  them  our  children. 
We.  loved  them  and  nounshed  them.  They  lived  with  us  many  years.  At 
length  tlie  Great  Spirit  spoke  to  Ike  whitiwind,  and  it  was  still.  A  clear  and  un- 
interrujUed  sky  appeared.  The  path  of  peace  was  opened,  ami  the  chain  of 
I'riendsiiip  was  once  more  made  bright.  Then  tliese  oiu"  adopted  children 
lell  us,  to  seek  their  relations ;  we  wished  them  to  remain  among  us,  and 
]»romised,  if  they  would  return  and  live  in  our  country,  to  give  each  of  them 
a  seat  of  land  for  them  and  their  children  to  sit  down  upon. — They  have  re- 
turned, and  have,  for  several  years  i)ast,  l>een  serviceable  to  us  as  interpret- 
ers. We  still  feel  our  hearts  beat  with  affection  for  them,  and  now  v/ish  to 
fulfil  the  promise  we  made  them,  and  reward  them  for  their  services.  We 
have,  therefore,  made  up  our  min<is  to  give  them  a  seat  of  two  square  mile? 
of  land,  lying  on  the  outlets  of  Lake  Lrie,  about  tlu*ee  n)iles  below  Black- 
rock,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  known  by  the  name  of  Scoyguquoy- 
descreek,  running  one  mile  from  the  River  Niagara  up  said  creek,  thence 
northerly  as  the  river  runs  two  miles,  thence  westerly  one  mile  to  the  river, 
thence  uj)  the  river  as  the  river  runs,  two  miles,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  so 
as  to  contain  two  square  miles. — VV'^e  have  now  made  known  to  you  our 
minds.  We  expect  and  eai-nestly  request  that  you  will  permit  our  friends 
to  receive  this  our  gifl,  and  will  make  the  same  good  to  them,  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  your  nation. — Why  should  you  hesitate  to  make  our 
minds  easy  with  regard  to  this  our  request  ?  To  you  it  is  but  a  little  thing; 
and  have  you  not  complied  with  the  request  and  confirmed  the  gifts  of  our 
brothers  ilie  Oneidas,  the  Onondagas  and  Cayugas  to  their  interpreter? 
AnrI  shall  we  ask  and  not  be  heard .'  We  send  you  this  our  8|>eech,  to 
which  we  exjject  your  answer  l)efore  the  breaking  up  our  great  council 
fire." 

A  gentleman  t  who  visited  Buffalo  in  1810,  observes  that  Famiets-brothet 
was  never  known  to  drink  ardent  spirits,  and  although  then  94  'years  old., 
walked  perfectly  upright,  and  was  remarkiibly  straight  and  well  formed  ] 
vci-y  grave,  and  answered  his  inquiries  with  great  precision,  but  through  his 
interpreter,  Mr.  Parrish,  before  named.  His  account  of  the  mounds  in  that 
region  will  not  give  siuisfactiou.  He  told  Dr.  King  that  they  were  thrown 
U]i  against  the  incm-sions  of  the  French,  and  that  the  implements  found  iu 
them  were  taken  from  them  ;  a  great  army  of  French  having  l»een  overthrown 
and  mostly  cut  off,  the  Indians  became  |K>8sesse<l  of  their  acoutrements 
which,  being  of  no  use  to  them,  were  burietl  with  their  owners. 

He  was  a  great  warrior,  and  although  "eighty  snows  in  years"  when  the 
war  of  1812  began,  yet  he  engaged  in  it,  and  fought  with  the  Americans. 

*  Pennsylvania  Gazette. 

t  'I'aken  prisoners  al  the  destruction  of  Wyoming  by  the  tories  and  Indians  under  Butlei 
Mill  UrutU.  ' 

\  Dr.  William  King  the  celebrated  electrician,  wlio  gives  the  aullior  this  infonr B<^oa 
fcrbally. 
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He  did  not  live  till  its  close,  bm  died  at  the  Seneca  village,  just  after  tho 
battle  of  Bridgewaler,  and  was  interred  with  military  honors  by  the  fifth 
regiment  of  United  States  infantry.  He  usually  wore  a  medal  presented 
Ijim  by  General  Washin^on.  Jji  the  revolution,  he  fought  successfully 
against  the  Americans.  Perhaps  there  never  flowed  from  the  lips  of  man 
a  more  sublime  metaphor  than  that  made  use  of  by  this  chief,  in  tlie 
speech  given  above,  when  alluding  to  the  revolutionary  contest.  It  is 
^vorth  rei)eating :  "  The  Great  Spirit  spoke  to  the  whirlwind,  and  it  was 
stiU:' 

This  celebrated  chief  was  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  French,  in  the  old 
French  war,  as  it  is  termed,  and  he  once  pointed  out  the  spot  to  a  traveller, 
where,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  his  warriors,  he  ambushed  a  guard  that  ac- 
companied the  English  teams,  employed  between  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and 
Fort  Niagara,  which  had  then  recently  surrendered  to  the  English  luider 
Sir  JViUiam  Johnson.  The  place  of  the  ambush  is  now  called  the  Devil's 
Hole,  and  is  a  very  noted  place  to  inquisitive  visitors  of  that  romantic  region, 
as  it  is  but  three  and  a  half  miles  below  the  great  Falls,  and  upon  the  Ameri- 
can shore.  It  is  said  of  this  place,  that  "  the  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
a  more  dismal  looking  den.  A  large  ravine,  made  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
per])endicular  bank,  darkened  by  the  spreading  branches  of  the  birch  and 
cedar,  which  had  taken  root  below,  and  the  low  murmuring  of  the  rapids  in 
the  chasm,  added  to  the  solemn  thimder  of  the  cataract  itself,  contribute  to 
render  the  scene  truly  awful.  The  English  party  were  not  aware  of  the  dread- 
ful fate  that  awaited  them.  Unconscious  of  danger,  the  drivel's  were  gayly 
whistling  to  their  dull  ox-teams.  Farmers-brother  and  his  band,  on^their 
arrival  at  this  spot,  rushed  froin  the  thicket  which  had  concealed  theiii,  and 
conunenced  a  horrid  butchery."  So  unexpecte<l  was  the  attack  that  all  |»res- 
ence  of  mind  forsook  the  English,  and  they  made  little  or  no  resistance.  The 
guard,  the  teamsters,  the  oxen  and  the  wagons  were  precipitated  down  into 
the  gulf  But  two  of  the  men  escaped  ;  a  Mr.  Sledman,  who  Iiv»ul  at  Schlos- 
ser,  above  the  fiills,  who,  being  mounted  on  a  fleet  horse,  effected  his  escape  ; 
and  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  was  catight  on  the  |)rojecting  root  of  a  cedar, 
which  sustained  him  until  the  Indians  had  left  the  place.  He  soon  after  got 
to  Fort  Niagara,  and  there  gave  an  account  of  what  had  happened.  The 
small  rivulet  that  runs  into  the  Niagara  through  the  Devil's  Hole,  was,  it  is 
said,  colored  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  on  that  unfortunate  day,  and  it  now 
liears  the  name  of  IJIoody-Run. 

Farmers-brother  fought  against  the  Americans  in  the  Revolution,  and  was 
no  inconsiderable  foe;  but  his  acts  were  probably  mostly  in  council,  as  we 
hear  of  no  important  achievements  by  him  in  the  field. 

The  following  remarkable  incident  should  not  be  omitted  in  the  life  of 
this  chief.  In  the  war  of  1812,  a  fugitive  Mohawk  from  the  enemy  had  en- 
((eavored  to  pass  for  a  Seneca,  and  accordingly  came  among  those  under 
Red-jacket  and  Farmers-brother.  The  latter  discovered  him,  and  inunediately 
appeared  in  his  presence,  and  thus  accosted  him.  "/  know  you  welt.  You 
belonff  to  the  Mohawks.  You  are  a  spy.  Here  is  my  rifle — my  tomahawk — my 
scalpinff-knife.  Say,  which  I  shall  use.  I  am  in  haste."  The  young  Mo- 
hawk knew  there  was  no  reprieve,  nor  time  to  deliberate.  He  chose  the 
rifle.  The  old  chief  ordered  him  to  lie  down  upon  the  grass,  and  with  one  foot 
upon  his  breast,  he  discharged  his  rifle  into  his  head.* 

The  following  letter  will,  besides  exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  Senecaa. 
develop  some  other  interesting  facts  in  their  l>iographical  history. 

"  To  the  Honorable  William  Eustis,  secretary  at  war. 

"  The  sachems  and  chief  warriors  of  the  Seneca  nation  of  Indians,  under- 
standing you  are  the  person  appointed  by  the  great  council  of  your  nation  to 
manage  and  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  several  nations  of  Indians  with  whom 
you  are  at  peace  and  on  ter.ns  of  friendship,  come,  at  this  time,  as 
children  to  a  father,  to  lay  before  you  the  trouble  which  we  have  on  our 
minds. 


•  Buclnnschaiu's  Miscellanies,  i.  33,  34. 
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"Brotlier,  we  do  net  hink  it  best  to  imiltiply  words:  we  will,  tlierefore, 
tell  you  what  our  coniplaint  is. — Brother,  listen  to  wliat  we  say :  Some  yeai's 
since,  we  held  a  treaty  at  liigti'ee,  near  the  Genesee  River.  This  treaty  was 
called  by  our  great  father,  the  president  of  the  United  States.  H*  sent  an 
agent,  Col.  Wadsworik,  to  attend  this  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  us  in 
the  business,  and  seeing  that  we  had  justice  done  us.  At  this  treaty,  we  sola 
to  Robert  Morris  the  greatest  part  of  our  country ;  the  sum  he  gave  us  was 
100,000  dollars.  The  commissioners  who  were  appointed  on  your  |)art, 
advised  us  to  place  this  money  in  the  hands  of  our  great  father,  the  president 
of  the  United  States.  He  told  us  our  father  loveil  his  red  children,  and 
would  take  care  of  our  money,  and  plant  it  in  a  field  where  it  would  l)ear 
seed  forever,  as  long  as  trees  grow,  or  waters  run.  Our  money  has  hereto- 
fore been  of  great  service  to  us ;  it  has  helped  us  to  su|>port  oiu*  old  peo[)le 
and  our  women  and  children ;  but  we  are  told  the  field  where  our  money  was 
planted  is  become  ban-en. — Brother,  we  do  not  understand  your  way  of  doing 
business.  This  thing  is  very  heavy  on  our  minds.  We  mean  to  hold  our 
white  brethren  of  the  United  States  by  the  hand  ;  but  this  weight  lies  heavy  ; 
we  hope  you  will  remove  it. — We  have  heard  of  the  bad  conduct  of  our 
brothers  towards  the  setting  sun.  We  are  sorry  for  what  they  have  done ; 
but  you  must  not  blame  us ;  we  have  had  no  hand  in  this  bad  business. 
They  have  had  bad  peojWe  among  thetn.  It  is  your  enemies  have  done  this. 
— We  have  persuaded  our  agent  to  take  this  talk  to  your  great  council  He 
knows  our  situations,  and  will  speak  our  minds. 

[Subscribed  with  the  marks  of] 
Farmer's  Brother,  [Honayaums,]      Wheelbarrow, 
Little  Billy,  [Gishkaka,]  Jack-berry, 

Young  King,  [Koi/ingquaulah^]  Twenty  Canoes,  [Cachaunwasse,] 

Pollard,  [Kiwwidoowand,]  Big-kettle,  [Sessewa^ 

Chief-warrior,  [Lntnuchsheioa,]  Half-town,  [AchioiUj] 

Two-GUNS,  Keyandeande, 

John  Sky,  Captain-cold, 

Parrot-nose,  [Soocoowa,]  Es<j.  Blinkney, 

John  Pierce,  [Teskaiy,]  Capt.  Johnson,  [Talunnaha.] 

Strong,  [Kahalsta,] 

"  N.  B.  The  foregoing  speech  was  delivered  in  council  by  Farmers-Brother, 
at  Buffalo  Creek,  19  Dec.  181 1,  and  subscribed  to  in  my  presence  by  the 
chiefs  whose  names  are  annexed. 

Erastcs  Granger." 

Eight  thousand  dollars  *  was  appropriated  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the 
above. 

LiUle-billy,  or  Gishkaka,  in  the  same  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  a  prece 
ding  chapter,  and  called  by  Washington,  Juskakaka. 

Young-king,  the  third  signer  of  the  above  talk,  was  engaged  in  fightHig 
for  the  Americans  in  the  last  war  with  England,  an<l  by  an  act  of  congress 
was  to  be  paid  yearly,  in  quarterly  payments,  200  dollars,  during  life.  The 
act  states  that  it  was  "  a  compensation  for  the  brave  and  meritorious  services 
which  he  rendered"  in  that  war,  "and  as  a  provision  for  the  wound  and 
disability  which  he  received  in  the  performance  of  those  services."  This 
was  in  the  spring  of  181G. 

Of  Pollard,  or  Captain  Pollard,  we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  say 
more. 

Jack-berry  was  sometimes  interpreter  for  Red-jacket. 

Half-loivn  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  affairs  of  the  Senecas,  but  as  he 
is  generally  mentioned,  in  our  documents,  in  connection  with  Corn-plant,  or 
Corn-planter,  and  Big-tree,  we  had  designed  to  speak  of  the  three  collectively. 

We  find  among  the  acts  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  of  1701,  one  "  for 

•  '•■  In  lieu  of  the  dividend  on  the  bank  shares,  held  by  the  president  of  the  U.  States,  i| 
Imst  for  the  Seneca  nation,  in  the  bank  of  the  U.  Stales." 
t  Or  Kiando^ewa,  KayeiUhoghke,  &c. 
X  BensoiisMemdit,  before  llie  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  page  20.    A  so  Aoicr.  MagaaM. 
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grnnting  800  dollars  to  Corn-planter,  Half-tomi  and  Big-lree,  Seneca  chiefS; 
in  trust  for  the  Seneca  nation."  At  t.is  time  niucli  was  apprehended  from 
an  Indian  war.  Settlers  were  intruding  themselves  upon  tlieir  coimtry,  and 
all  experience  has  shown  that  whenever  the  whites  have  gone  among  them, 
troubles  were  sure  to  follow.  Every  movement  of  the  Lidians  was  looked 
upon  with  jealousy  by  them  at  this  period.  Half-totim  was  the  "white 
man's  friend,"  and  communicated  to  the  garrisons  in  his  country  every  sus- 
picious movement  of  tribes  of  whom  doubts  were  entertained.  It  is  evident 
that  hostile  bands,  for  a  long  time,  hovered  about  the  post  at  Venango,  an(L 
but  for  the  vigilance  of  Half-toivn,  and  other  friendly  chiefs,  it  would  have 
been  cut  off.  Li  April  this  year,  (17U1,)  Coin-plant  and  Half-loivn  had  up- 
wards of  100  warriors  in  and  about  the  garrison,  and  kept  nmners  out  con- 
tinually, "  heing  determined  to  protect  it  at  all  events."  Their  spies  made 
frequent  discoveries  of  war  parties.  On  the  12  August,  1791,  Half-town  and 
JVew-arroio  gave  information  at  Fort  Fmnklin,  that  a  sloop  full  of  Indians 
had  been  seen  on  Lake  Erie,  sailing  lor  Presque  Isle ;  and  their  object  was" 
supposed  to  be  Fort  Franklin  ;  but  the  conjecture  proved  groundless. 

The  Indian  name  of  Half-town  was  Jlchioul.  We  hear  of  him  at  Fort 
Harmer,  in  1789,  where,  with  23  others,  he  executed  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  latter  were  General  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  Oliver  irolciU,  Richard  BiUler  and  Arthur  Lee.  Among  the  signers 
on  the  part  of  the  Senecas  were  also  Big-tree,  or  Kiandogewa,  Corn-planter, 
or  Gyanlwaia,  besides  several  others  whose  names  are  familiar  in  nistoiy. 
Big-tree  was  often  called  Great-tree,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Five 
Nations,  was  J^ihorontagowa,*  tvliich  also  was  the  name  of  the  Oneida 
nation,  t  Big-tree  was  with  General  Washington  during  the  summer  of 
1778,  but  returned  to  the  Indian  nations  in  the  autumn.  He  proceeded  to 
the  Senecas,  and  used  his  eloquence  to  dissuade  them  from  fighting  under 
Brant  against  the  Americans.  The  Oneidas  were  friendly  at  this  time,  and 
Big-tree  was  received  among  them  with  hospitality,  in  his  way,  tipon  this 
mission.  Having  staid  longer  than  was  ex])ected  among  the  Senecas,  the 
Oneidas  sent  a  messenger  to  him  to  know  the  reason.  He  returned  answer 
that  when  he  arrived  among  his  nation,  he  found  them  all  in  arms,  and  their 
villages,  Kanadiiseago  and  Jemiessee,  crowded  with  warriors  from  remote 
ti'ibes;  that  they  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  hearken  to  his  wishes,  but  soon 
learning  by  a  spy  that  the  Americans  were  about  to  invade  their  country,  all 
flew  to  arms,  and  Big-tree  put  hiniself  at  their  head,  "  determined  to  chastise,''^ 
he  said,  "  the  enemy  that  dared  presume  to  think  of  penetrating  their  country" 
But  we  do  not  learn  that  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  that  hostile  attitude, 
and  doubtless  returned  soon  after. 

Corn-planter  was  a  warrior  at  Braddock's  defeat,  but  whether  a  chief  I  do 
not  learn;  we  will,  however,  according  to  our  design,  give  an  account  of 
that  signal  disaster,  in  this  connection.  The  French  having  esbiblished 
themselves  upon  the  Ohio,  within  the  territory  claimed  by  the  English,  and 
built  a  fort  upon  it,  as  low  down  as  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Mo- 
nongahelii,  the  latter  were  determined  to  dispossess  them.  This  was  under- 
taken by  a  force  of  about  2200  men  under  the  command  of  General  Edward 
Braddock.  With  about  J300  of  these  he  proceeded  on  the  expedition,  leaving 
the  rest  to  Ibllovv  under  Colonel  Dunoar.\  Through  nearly  the  whole 
coui"se  of  his  inarch,  he  was  watched  by  spies  from  Fort  Duquesne,  (the  name 
of  the  French  fort  on  the  Ohio,)  and  the  earliest  intelligence  of  his  move- 
ments was  carried  there  by  Indian  runners  with  the  ucmost  desi)atcli.  When 
it  was  told  among  the  Indians  that  the  army  was  marching  upon  them  in 
solid  columns,  they  laughed  with  surprise,  and  said,  one  to  another,  "  We^U 
shoot  ^em  down,  all  one  pigeon !  ^^  ^  and  it  will  always  be  acknowledged  that, 
in  this,  the  Indians  were  not  mistaken. 

The  French,  it  seems,  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  force  that  defeated 

•  Or  Kiandocreiea,  Kayentlioghke,  &c. 

t  Benson's  Afeinoir,  before  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  page  20.     Also  Amer.  Magazine 

i  Account  of  the  Oliio  Defeat,  p.  t  4".   Boston,  1753. 
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BraddocK's  army ;  the  Indians  planned  and  executed  tlie  oj)erations  chiefly 
themselves,  und  their  wliole  force  is  said  not  to  have  exceedfd  400  men;  but 
from  the  accounts  of  the  French  themselves,  it  is  evident  there  were 
about  GOO  Indians,  and  not  fur  from  250  French,*  who  marched  out  to  meet 
Braddodc 

Early  in  the  moming  of  the  9  July,  1755,  the  English  army  arrived  at  a 
fording-|)lace  on  the  Monongahela,  at  the  junction  of  the  Yougiiiogany,  whVcli 
it  passeei  in  fine  order,  and  pursued  its  march  uj)on  tlie  southern  margin  of 
ihe  river,  to  avoid  tlie  high  and  rugged  ground  on  the  north,  wiiich  they 
would  have  had  to  encounter  uj>on  the  other  side  of  it.  Washington  often  said 
afterwards,  «*that  the  most  beautiful  spectacle  which  he  had  ever  iieheld  was 
the  display  of  the  British  troops  on  this  eventful  morning."  They  were  in 
full  uniform,  and  marched  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  dreamed  of  nothing 
l»ut  an  easy  conquest  About  noon  they  arrived  at  their  secotid  crossing 
place,  which  was  distant  only  10  miles  from  Fort  Duquesne.  It  was  here 
tliat  the  Indians  and  French  had  intended  to  commence  their  attack ;  but 
owing  to  some  <lelay,  they  did  not  arrive  in  season,  and  therefore  took  a  posi- 
tion further  in  advance,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  English. 

The  French  were  commanded  by  M.  de  BeaicjetL,  who  had  for  his  heuien- 
ant,  M.  Dianas.  The  place  chosen  for  the  ambush  was  the  l>est  possible,  ami 
tlie  Indians  never  showed  greater  courage  and  firmness.  It  is  said  by  the 
French,  that  they  were  for  some  time  opposed  to  going  out  to  fight  the 
English ,  but  that  after  several  solicitations  fi*om  M.  Beaujeu,  they  consented ; 
but  the  Indian  accoiuu  is  as  we  have  before  stated. 

Immediately  on  crossing  the  river  the  army  were  formed  in  three  divisions, 
which  was  the  order  of  march.  A  plain,  or  kind  of  prairie,  which  the  army 
had  to  cross,  extended  from  the  river  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  its  route 
lay  over  an  ascending  ground,  of  very  gentle  ascent,  covered  with  trees  and 
high  prairie  grass.  At  the  commencement  of  this  elevation  began  a  ravine, 
which,  as  it  extended  up  the  rising  ground,  formed  a  figure  resembling  nearly 
that  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  about  150  yards  in  extent.  Into  this  inclosure  two 
divisions  of  tlie  army  had  passed  when  the  attack  began. 

Notwithstanding  Washington  had  urged  upon  the  general  the  propriety  of 
kee])ing  out  scouting  parties  to  avoid  surprise,  yet  he  would  take  no  advice, 
and  it  is  said,  that  on  one  occasion,  he  boisterously  replied,  "  that  it  was  high 
times  for  a  young  Buckskin  to  teach  a  British  general  how  to  fight ! "  Such 
was  his  contempt  for  scouting  parties,  that  he  accepted  with  cold  indifTer- 
ence  the  services  of  George  Croghan,  who  had  offered  himself  with  100 
Indians  for  the  important  business  of  scouring  the  woods.  The  consequence 
was,  the  Indians,  one  after  another,  left  the  army  in  its  march,  much  to  the 
regret  of  Washington  and  other  provincial  officers,  who  knew  how  to  ap- 
preciate their  value. 

When  the  first  division  of  the  army  had  nearly  ascended  the  hill,  as  the 
rising  gi-ound  was  called,  the  Indians  broke  the  silence  of  the  morning  with 
a  most  appalling  yell,  and  at  the  same  moment  jjoured  a  most  deadly  fire 
from  their  coverts  u|x>n  the  devoted  column.  The  first  shocks  were  sus- 
tained with  firmness,  and  tlie  fire  was  returned,  by  which  a  few  Indians  were 
killed,  and  the  French  commander-in-chief,  M.  dt  Beaujeu,  nioilally  wounded. 
It  is  said  that  the  Indians  now  began  to  waver,  and  hut  for  the  good  conduct 
o€M. Dumas,  second  in  command,  would  liave  fled;  but  by  his  exertions 
order  was  restored,  and  the  firing,  which  had  not  ceased,  was  redoubled. 

The  advanced  column  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gage,  since 
so  well  known  as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  1775.  This  column  was 
about  100  yards  in  advance  of  the  second,  which  had  just  begun  to  ascend 
the  hill  when  the  attack  began,  and  the  main  body,  imder  the  general  in 
person,  was  but  a  few  rods  in  the  rear  of  this,  and  on  hearing  the  firing  he 
pressed  forward  to  support  the  engaged  party.  • 

Meanwhile  the  extensive  line  of  Indians  upon  the  right  flank  made  an 
onset  from  their  section  of  the  ravine,  and  from  their  superior  numbers,  the 
Bhock  could  not  be  withstood,  and  the  column  was  immediately  broken,  and 

»  Sparks's  WaslUngton,  ii.  468—76.  t  lb.  c.  1  469. 
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began  to  retreat  in  disorder  down  the  hill — confusion  and  dismay  ensued^ 
no  exertions  of  the  officers  could  prevent  the  panic  from  spreading  among 
the  regular  troops,  and  tiie  fight  was  afleiwards  continued  in  tli«  utmost  irreg- 
ularity. Imholdened  by  the  confusion  of  the  English,  the  Indians  now 
ruslied  upon  them  with  their  tomahawks,  which,  after  near  two  hours,  ter- 
minated the  luittle,  and  the  field  was  left  in  their  possession.  Not  only  the 
field  of  hattle,  but  all  the  killed  and  many  of  the  wounded,  all  the  artillery, 
(eleven  pieces  of  cannon,)  all  the  general's  baggage,  and  even  jirivate  papers,, 
and  ail  tiie  anmiunition  and  i)rovisions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

All  but  the  Virginians  fought  tor  some  time  in  the  most  wretched  confu- 
sion ;  but  the  olHcers  were  mournfully  sacrificed — sometimes  charging  tlie 
enemy  in  a  body  by  themselves,  hoping  by  their  example  to  draw  out  their 
men  in  a  njanner  to  repel  their  adversaries ;  but  all  to  no  purj)08e  :  and  it  is 
not  doubted  bjt  that  the  confused  multitude  of  regulars  killed  many  of  their 
com|>anioiis,  as  they  often  fired  fifty  or  a  hundred  in  a  huddle  together, 
seemingly  for  jio  other  object  but  to  get  rid  of  their  ammunition.  The  Vii- 
ginians  fought  in  the  Indian  manner,  iiehind  trees  and  coverts;  and  it  was 
owing  to  their  good  conduct  that  any  of  the  wretched  army  escaped. 

After  having  five   horses  shot  under  him.  General  Braddock  received  a 
wound  in  his  iimgs,  of  which  he  died  on  the  13th  of  Julj',  4  days  after  the 
battle,  at  Fort  Ciunberland,  whither  he  had  arrived  with  a  part  of  his  shat- 
tered army.     Washington  had  been  suftering,  for  some  time  before  arriving 
at  the  fatal  battle-field,  from  a  fever;  and  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his 
mother,  dated  July  18th,  he  thus  S[)eak8  of  himself: — "  The  Virginia  trooiw 
showed  a  good  deal  of  bravery,  and  were  nearly  all  killed ;  for  I  believe,  out 
of  three  companies  that  were  there,  scarcely  30  men  are  left  alive.     Cap- 
tain Peyrouny,  and  all  his  officers  down  to  a  corporal,  were  killed.     Captain 
Poison  had  nearly  as  hard  a  fate,  for  only  one  of  his  were  left.     In  short,  the 
dastardly  behavior  of  those  they  call  regulars  exposed  all  others,  that  were 
inclined  to  do  tl  eir  duty,  to  almost  certain  death,  and  at  last,  in  despite  « 
all  the  efforts  of  the  officers  to  the  contrary,  they  ran,  as  sheep  piusued  ; 
dogs,  and  it  wafi  impossible  to  rally  them."     "  Sir  Peter  Halket  was  killt 
in  tlie  field,  where  died  many  other  brave  officers.    I  luckily  escaped  wit. 
out  a  wound,  though  I  had  4  bidlets  through  my  coat,  and  two  horses  sh 
under  me.    Captains  Orme  and  Moms,  two  of  the  aids-de-camp,  were  woun: 
ed  early  in  the  engagement,  which  rendered  the  duty  harder  upon  me,  as 
was  the  only  person  then  left  to  distribute  the  general's  orders,  which  I  W8 
scarcely  able  to  do,  as  I  was  not  half  recovered  from  a  violent  illness,  thai 
had  confined  me  to  my  bed  and  wagon  for  above  10  days." 

We  know  of  no  battb,  in  which  so  great  a  proportion  of  officers  fell. 
There  were  8G  engaged  in  it,  and  63  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  26 
were  killed.  Besides  those  already  named,  there  were  among  the  wounded 
Colonel  Burton,  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  Colonel  Orme,  and  Major  Sparks.  Of  the 
private  soldiers  there  were  killed  and  wounded  714,  half  of  whom  were 
killed,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  suffered  a  cruel  death  after- 
wards. Mr.  John  Field,  then  a  lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Charles  Letois,  two  {lis- 
tinguished  officers  afterwards,  escaped  the  carnage  of  BraddocKs  field  to 
fall  in  a  more  fortunate  place.  They  were  colonels  under  General  Andrew 
Lewis,  and  were  killed  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  as  will  be  found  men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  Logan,  ' 

In  the  year  1790,  Big-tree,  Corn-plant  and  Half-lovm  appeared  at  Philadel- 
phia, and,  by  their  interpreter,  communicated  to  President  Washington  as 
follows : — 

"  Faiher :  The  voice  of  the  Seneca  nations  speaks  to  you  ;  the  great  coun- 
aellor,  in  whose  heart  the  wise  men  of  all  the  thirteen  f  res  [13  U.  S.]  have 
placed  their  wisdom.  It  may  be  very  small  in  your  ears,  and  we,  therefore, 
entreat  you  to  hearken  with  attention ;  for  we  are  able  to  speak  of  things 
which  are  to  us  very  great. 

"  When  your  ai-my  entered  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  called  you 
the  toton  destroyer ;  to  this  day,  when  your  name  is  heard,  our  women  !• 
behind  them  and  turn  pale,  and  our  children  cling  close  to  the  necks  of  thN 
mothers  " 

20 
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•♦When  our  chiefs  returned  from  Fort  Stanwix,  and  laid  before  our  coiui- 
cil  what  had  been  done  there,  our  nation  was  surprised  to  hear  how  great  :i 
country  you  had  compelled  them  to  give  up  to  you,  without  your  paying  to 
us  any  tiling  for  it.  Every  one  said,  that  your  hearts  were  yet  swelled  with 
resentment  against  us  for  what  had  hapi)ened  during  the  war,  but  that  one 
day  you  would  consider  it  with  more  kindness.  We  asked  each  other,  fVhai 
have  we  done  to  deserve  such  severe  chastisement  ? 

"Father:  when  you  kindled  your  13  fires  separately,  the  wise  men  assem- 
bled at  them  told  us  that  you  were  all  brothers;  the  children  of  one  great 
father,  who  regarded  the  red  people  as  his  children.  They  called  us 
brothers,  and  invited  us  to  his  protection.  They  told  us  that  he  resided 
beyond  the  great  water  where  the  sun  first  rises ;  and  that  he  was  a  king 
whose  power  no  people  could  resist,  and  that  hi«  goodness  was  as  bright  as 
the  sun.  What  they  said  went  to  our  hearts.  We  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  promised  to  oliey  him.  What  the  Seneca  nation  promises,  they  faith- 
fully perfonn.  When  you  refused  obedience  to  that  king,  he  cnnnnanded 
us  to  assist  his  beloved  men  in  making  you  sober.  In  obeying  him,  we  did 
no  more  than  yourselves  had  led  us  to  jji-omise."  "  We  were  deceived  ;  but 
your  people  teaching  us  to  confide  in  that  king,  had  helped  to  deceive  us ; 
and  we  now  appeal  to  your  breast.     Is  all  the  blame  ours  ? 

"Father:  when  we  saw  that  we  had  been  deceived,  and  heard  the  invita 
tion  which  you  gave  us  to  draw  near  to  the  fire  you  had  kindled,  and  talk 
with  you  concerning  jieace,  we  made  haste  towards  it.  You  told  us  you 
could  crush  us  to  nothing ;  and  you  demanded  from  us  a  great  country,  as 
the  price  of  that  peace  which  you  had  oflfered  to  us :  as  if  our  ivant  of 
strength  had  destroyed  our  rights.  Our  chiefs  had  felt  your  power,  and  were 
unable  to  contend  against  you,  and  they  therefore  gave  up  that  country. 
What  they  agreed  to  has  bound  our  nation,  but  your  anger  against  us  must 
by  this  time  be  cooled,  and  although  our  strength  is  not  increased,  nor  your 
power  become  less,  we  ask  you  to  consider  calmly — fVere  the  terms  dictated 
to  us  by  your  commissioners  reasonable  and  just  ?  " 

They  also  remind  the  president  of  the  solemn  promise  of  the  commission- 
ers, that  they  should  he  secured  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  what  was 
left  to  them,  and  then  ask,  "Does  this  promise  bind  you?"  And  that  no 
sooner  was  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  concluded,  than  commissioners  from 
Pennsylvania  came  to  purchase  of  them  what  was  included  within  the  lines 
of  their  state.  These  they  informed  that  they  did  not  wish  to  sell,  but  being 
further  urged,  consented  to  sell  a  part.  But  the  commissioners  said  thai  "they 
must  liave  the  whole ; "  for  it  was  already  ceded  to  them  by  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  peace  following  the  revolution ;  but  still,  as  their  ancestors  had 
always  i>aid  the  Indians  for  land,  they  were  wiling  to  pay  them  for  it.  Being 
not  able  to  contend,  the  land  was  sold.  Soon  after  this,  they  empowered  a 
person  to  let  out  part  of  their  land,  who  said  congress  had  sent  him  for  the 
purpose,  but  who,  it  seems,  fraudulently  procured  a  deed  instead  of  a  pouxr 
to  lease  ;  for  there  soon  came  another  person  claiming  all  their  countrj'  north- 
ward of  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  saying  that  he  piu-chased  it  of  the  other, 
and  for  which  he  had  paid  20,000  dollars  to  him  and  20,000  more  to  the 
United  States.  He  now  demanded  the  land,  and,  on  being  refused,  threaten- 
ed immediate  war.  Knowing  their  weak  situation,  they  held  a  council,  and 
took  the  advice  of  a  white  man,  whom  they  took  to  be  tlieir  friend,  but  who, 
as  it  proved,  had  plotted  with  the  other,  and  was  to  receive  some  of  the 
land  for  his  agency.  He,  therefore,  told  them  they  must  comply.  "  Astonish 
ed  at  what  we  heard  from  every  quarter,"  they  say,  "  with  hearts  aching  with 
compassion  for  our  women  and  children,  we  were  thus  compelled  to  give  up 
all  our  country  north  of  the  line  of  Peimsylvania,  and  east  of  tho  Genesee 
River,  up  to  the  great  forks,  and  east  of  a  south  line  drawn  up  from  that 
fork  to  the  line  of  Pennsylvania."  For  this  he  agreed  to  give  them  10,000 
dollars  down,  and  1000  dollars  a  year  forever.  Instead  of  that,  he  paid  them 
3500  dollars,  and  some  time  after  ofifered  500  dollars  more,  insisting  that 
that  was  all  he  owed  them,  which  he  allowed  to  be  yearly.     They  add, 

** Father:  you  have  said  that  we  were  in  your  hand,  and  that  by  closing  it 
you  could  crush  us  to  nothing.    Are  you  determined  to  crush  us '  If  you 
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are,  tell  us  S6 ;  that  those  of  our  nation  who  have  become  yoiw  childreni  lind 
nave  detennined  to  die  so,  may  know  what  to  do.  In  this  case,  one  chief 
has  said,  he  would  asli  you  to  put  him  out  of  his  pain.  Another,  who  wit 
not  think  of  dying  by  tlie  hand  of  his  father,  or  his  brother,  has  said  he  will 
retire  to  the  Chataughque,  eat  of  the  fatal  root,  and  sleep  with  bis  fathers  in 
[)eace." 

"  All  the  land  we  have  been  speaking  of  belonged  to  the  Six  Nations.  No  part 
of  it  ever  belonged  to  the  king  of  England,  and  he  could  not  give  it  to  you." 

"  Hear  us  once  more.  At  Fort  Stanwix  we  agreed  to  deliver  up  those  of 
our  people  who  should  do  you  any  wrong,  and  that  you  might  try  them  and 
punish  them  according  to  your  law.  We  delivered  up  two  men  accordingly. 
Jlut  instead  of  trying  them  according  to  your  law,  the  lowest  of  your  people 
took  them  from  your  magistrate,  and  put  them  immediately  to  death.  It  is 
just  to  punish  the  murder  with  death  ;  but  the  Senecas  will  not  deliver  up 
their  people  to  men  who  disregard  the  treftties  of  their  own  nation." 

There  were  many  other  grievances  enumerated,  and  all  in  a  strain  which, 
we  should  think,  would  liave  drawn  forth  immediate  relief.  In  his  answer, 
President  Washington  said  all,  perhaps,  which  could  be  said  in  his  situation ; 
and  his  good  feelings  are  manifest  throughout :  still  there  is  something  like 
evasion  in  answering  some  of  their  grievances,  and  an  omission  of  notice  to 
others.  His  answer,  nevertheless,  gave  them  much  encouragement  He 
assured  them  that  the  lands  obtained  from  them  by  fraud  was  not  sanctioned 
by  the  government,  and  that  the  whole  transaction  was  declared  null  and 
void ;  and  that  the  persons  who  murdered  their  people  should  be  dealt  with 
as  though  they  had  murdered  white  men,  and  that  all  possible  means  would 
be  used  for  their  apprehension,  and  rewards  should  continue  to  be  oftered  to 
effect  it.  But  we  have  not  learned  that  they  were  ever  apprehended.  The  land 
conveyed  by  treaty,  the  president  informed  them,  he  had  no  authority  to  con- 
cern with,  as  tliat  act  was  before  his  administration. 

The  above  speech,  although  ajjpearing  to  be  a  joint  production,  is  believed 
to  have  been  dictated  by  Corn-planter.  It,  however,  was  no  doubt  the  senti- 
ments of  the  whole  nation,  as  well  as  those  of  himself,  Half-lottm  and  Big- 
tree.  Of  this  last-named  chief  we  will  here  speak  as  follows: — In  17'J1,  an  act 
jtassed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  "  to  empower  the  governor  to  grant  a 
patent  to  Big-tret,  a  Seneca  chief,  for  a  certain  island  in  the  Alleghany 
River."  He  lamented  the  disaster  of  St.  Clair's  army,  and  was  heard  to  say 
aft(!rwards,  tliat  he  woidd  have  two  scalps  for  General  Butler's,  who  fell  and  was 
scalped  in  that  fight  John  Deckard,  another  Seneca  chief,  repeated  the  same 
words.  Being  on  a  mission  to  Philadelphia,  in  April,  1792,  he  was  taken 
sick  at  his  lodgings,  and  died  after  about  20  hours'  illness.  Three  days  after, 
being  Sunday,  the  22d,  he  was  buried  with  all  requisite  attention.  The  river 
Big-tree  was  probably  named  from  the  circumstance  of  this  chief  having 
lived  upon  it  His  name  still  exists  among  some  of  his  descendants,  or 
others  of  his  tribe,  as  we  have  seen  it  subscribed  to  several  instruments 
within  a  few  years.    To  return  to  Corn-planter. 

His  Indian  name,  as  we  have  before  noted,  was  Gyantwaia ;  and  most  of 
our  knowledge  concerning  him  is  derived  from  himselfj  and  is  contained  in 
a  letter  sent  from  him  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania;  and,  although  writ- 
ten by  an  interpreter,  is  believed  to  be  the  real  production  of  Corn-planter. 
It  was  dated  "Alleghany  River,  2d  mo.  2d,  1822,"  and  is  as  follows : — 

"  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  send  a  speech  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  at 
this  time,  and  inform  him  the  place  where  I  was  from — which  was  at  Cone- 
waiigus,*  on  the  Genesee  River. 

"  When  I  was  a  child,  I  played  with  the  butterfly,  the  gi*asshopper  and  the 
frogs ;  and  ns  I  grew  up,  I  began  to  pay  some  attention  and  ploy  with  the 
Indian  boys  in  tlie  neighborhood,  and  they  took  notice  of  my  skin  being  a 
different  color  from  theirs,  and  spoke  about  it  I  inquired  of  my  mother  the 
cause,  and  she  told  me  that  my  father  was  a  residenter  in  Albany.f    I  still 

*  Th.s  was  the  Iroquois  term  to  designate  a  place  of  Christian  Indians ;  hence  manjl 
places  dear  it.     It  is  the  same  as  Caughnewaga. 
t  It  IS  said  (Amer.  Reg.  ii.  228)  that  he  was  an  Irishman. 
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eat  my  victuals  out  of  a  bark  dish.  I  grew  up  to  be  a  young  man,  and  mar- 
ried nie  a  wife,  and  1  had  no  kettle  or  gun.  I  then  knew  where  my  father 
lived,  and  went  to  see  him,  and  found  he  was  a  white  man,  and  spoke  th« 
English  language.  He  gave  me  victuals  whilst  I  was  at"  his  house,  but  when 
I  started  to  return  home,  he  gave  me  no  provision  to  eat  on  the  way.  He 
gave  me  neither  kettle  nor  gun,  neither  did  he  tell  me  that  the  United  States 
were  about  to  relKjl  against  the  government  of  England. 

"I  will  now  tell  you,  brothers,  who  are  in  session  of  the  legislatnre  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  made  known  to  me  that  1  have  been 
wicked ;  and  the  cause  thereof  was  the  revolutionary  war  in  America.  The 
cause  of  Indians  having  been  led  into  sin,  at  that  time,  was  that  many  of 
them  were  in  the  practice  of  drinking  and  getting  intoxicnied.  Great 
Britain  requested  us  to  join  with  them  in  the  conflict  against  the  Americans, 
and  promised  the  Indians  land  and  liquor.  I  myself  was  opposed  to  joining 
in  the  conflict,  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  difliculty  that  existed  between 
the  two  parties.  I  have  now  informed  you  how  it  hu|)pened  that  the  Indians 
took  a  part  in  the  revolution,  and  will  relate  to  you  some  circunisljuic«;s  that 
occurred  after  the  close  of  the  war.  General  Putnam,  who  was  then  at 
Philadelphia,  told  me  there  was  to  be  a  council  at  Fort  Stanwix;  and  the 
Indians  requested  me  to  attend  on  behalf  of  the  Six  Nations ;  which  I  did, 
and  there  met  with  three  commissioner,  who  had  been  appointed  to  hold  the 
council.  They  told  me  they  would  inform  me  of  the  cause  of  the  revolu- 
tion, which  I  requested  them  to  do  minutely.  They  then  said  that  it  had 
originated  on  account  of  the  heavy  taxes  that  had  been  imposed  upon  ihem 
by  the  British  government,  which  had  been  for  fifty  years  increasing  upon 
tiiem;  tliat  the  Americans  had  grown  weary  tliereof,  and  refused  to  pay, 
which  affronted  the  king.  There  had  likewise  a  difticulty  taken  place  about 
some  tea,  which  they  wished  me  not  to  use,  as  it  had  been  one  of  the  causes 
that  many  people  had  lost  their  lives.  And  the  British  government  now 
being  affronted,  the  war  commenced,  and  the  cannons  began  to  roar  in  our 
country.  General  Putnam  then  told  me,  at  the  council  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
that,  by  the  late  war,  the  Americans  had  gained  two  objects:  they  ha(l 
established  themselves  an  independent  nation,  and  had  obtained  some  land 
to  live  upon:  the  division  line  of  which,  from  Great  Britain,  run  through 
the  lakes.  I  then  spoke,  and  said  that  I  wanted  some  land  for  the  Indians  to 
live  on,  and  General  Putnam  said  tliat  it  should  be  granted,  and  I  should  have 
land  in  the  state  of  New  York  for  the  Indians.  General  Putnam  then  en- 
couraged me  to  use  my  endeavors  to  pacify  the  Indians  generally;  and,  as 
he  considered  it  an  arduous  task  to  perform,  wished  to  know  what  I  wanted 
for  pay  therefor.  I  replied  to  him,  tliat  I  would  use  my  endeavors  to  do  as 
he  had  requested,  with  the  Indians,  and  for  pay  thereof,  I  would  take  land. 
I  told  him  not  to  pay  me  money  or  dry  goods,  but  land.  And  for  having 
attended  thereto,  I  received  the  tract  of  land  on  which  I  now  live,  which  was 
jiresented  to  me  by  Governor  Miflin.  I  told  Gfeneral  Putnam  that  I  wished 
the  Indians  to  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  deer  and  wild  game,  which 
he  a.«sented  to.  1  also  wished  the  Indians  to  have  the  privilege  of  hunting 
in  the  woods,  and  making  fires,  which  he  likewise  assented  to. 

"  The  treaty  that  was  made  at  the  aforementioned  council,  has  been  broken 
by  some  of  tlie  white  people,  which  I  now  intend  acquainting  the  governor 
with.  Some  white  people  are  not  >villing  that  Indians  should  hunt  any  more, 
whilst  others  are  satisfied  therewith ;  and  those  white  people  who  reside 
near  our  reservation,  tell  us  that  the  woods  are  theire,  and  they  have 
obtained  them  from  the  governor.  The  treaty  has  been  also  broken 
by  the  white  jieople  using  their  endeavors  to  destroy  all  the  wolves,  which 
was  not  spoken  about  in  the  council  at  Fort  Stanwix,  by  Gfeneral  Putnam, 
but  has  originated  lately. 

"  It  has  been  broken  again,  which  is  of  recent  origin.  White  people  vnsh 
to  get  credit  fi-om  Indians,  and  do  not  pay  tliem  honestly,  according  to  their 
agreement.  In  another  respect,  it  has  also  been  broken  by  white  people, 
who  reside  near  my  dwelling ;  for  when  I  plant  melons  and  vines  in  my 
field,  they  take  them  as  their  o^vn.  It  has  been  broken  again  by  white 
people  using  their  endeavors  to  obtain  our  pine-trees  from  us.    We  have 
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very  few  pine-trees  on  our  land,  in  the  state  of  New  York :  an<l  white  people 
and  Indians  otlen  get  into  dispute  respecting  them.  There  is  also  a  great 
quantity  of  whisky  brought  near  our  reservation  by  white  i»eople,  and  the 
Indians  obtain  it  and  become  drunken.  Another  circumstance  lias  taken 
place  which  is  very  trying  to  me,  and  1  wish  the  interference  of  tlic  govemoi 

"The  wliite  people,  who  live  at  Warren,  called  upon  me,  some  time  ago, 
to  pay  taxes  for  my  land ;  which  I  objected  to,  as  I  had  never  been  called 
upon  for  that  purpose  before ;  and  having  refused  to  pay,  the  white  people 
became  irritated,  called  ujjon  me  frequently,  and  at  length  brought  four  guns 
with  them  and  seized  our  cattle.  I  still  refused  to  pay,  and  was  not  willing 
to  let  the  cattle  go.  After  a  time  of  dispute,  they  returned  home,  and  I  under- 
stood the  militia  was  ordered  out  to  enforee  the  collection  of  the  tax.  I 
went  to  Warren,  and,  to  avert  the  impending  difficulty,  was  obliged  to  give 
my  note  for  the  tax,  the  amount  of  wliich  was  43  dollars  and  79  cents.  It  is 
my  tlesire  that  the  governor  will  exempt  me  from  paying  taxes  for  my  land 
to  white  pfjople;  and  also  cause  that  the  money  I  am  now  obliged  to  pay, 
may  be  refimded  to  me,  as  I  am  very  poor.  The  governor  is  the  person 
who  attends  to  the  situation  of  the  people,  and  I  wish  him  to  send  a  person 
to  Alleghany,  that  I  may  inform  him  of  the  particulars  of  our  situation,  and 
he  be  autliorized  to  instruct  the  white  people  in  what  manner  to  conduct 
themselves  towards  the  Indians. 

"  The  government  has  told  us  that  when  any  difficulties  arose  Iwtween  the 
Indians  and  white  people,  they  would  attend  to  having  them  removed.  We 
aie  now  in  a  trying  situation,  and  I  wish  the  governor  to  send  a  person 
autliorized  to  attend  thereto,  the  forepart  of  next  Summer,  about  the  time 
that  grass  has  grown  big  enough  for  pasture.  -^ 

"  The  governor  formerly  requested  me  to  pay  attention  to  the  Indians  and 
take  care  of  them.  We  are  now  arrived  at  a  situation  that  I  believt  In- 
dians cannot  exist,  unless  the  governor  should  comply  with  my  request,  and 
send  a  person  authorized  to  treat  between  us  and  the  white  people,  the 
approaching  summer.    I  have  now  no  more  to  speak."* 

Whether  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  acted  at  all,  or,  if  at  all,  what 
order  they  took,  upon  this  pathetic  apjieal,  our  author  does  not  state.  But 
that  an  independent  tribe  of  Indians  should  be  taxed  by  a  neighboring 
people,  is  absurd  in  the  extreme;  and  we  hope  we  shall  learn  that  not 
only  the  tax  was  remitted,  but  a  remuneration  granted  for  the  vexation  and 
damage. 

Corn-plant  was  very  early  distinguished  for  his  wisdom  in  council,  not- 
withstanding he  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  of  1784;  five  years 
after,  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmer,  he  gave  up  an  immense  tract  of  their 
country,  and  for  which  his  nation  very  much  reproached  him,  and  even 
threatened  his  life.  Himself  and  other  chiefs  committed  this  act  for  the  best 
of  reasons.  The  Six  Nations  having  taken  part  with  England  in  the  revolu- 
tion, when  the  king's  power  fell  in  America,  the  Indian  nations  were  reduced 
to  tlie  miserable  alternative  of  giving  up  so  much  of  their  country  as  the 
Americans  required,  or  the  whole  of  it.  In  1790,  Corn-plant,  Half-town  and 
Big-tree,  made  a  most  pathetic  appeal  to  congress  for  an  amelioration  of 
tlieir  condition,  and  a  reconsideration  of  former  treaties,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing memorable  passage  occurs : — 

"  Father :  we  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  the  great  God,^nd  not  men, 
has  jjreserved  the  Corn-plant  from  the  hands  of  his  own  nation.  For  they 
ask  continually,  "Where  is  the  land  on  wJiich  our  children,  and  their  chil- 
dren aller  them,  are  to  lie  down  upon  ?  You  told  us  that  the  line  drawn 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Lake  Ontario,  woidd  mark  it  forever  on  the  east,  and 
the  line  running  from  Beaver  Creek  to  Pennsylvania,  would  mark  it  on  the 
west,  and  we  see  that  it  is  not  so ;  for,  first  one,  and  then  another,  come  and 
take  it  away  by  order  of  that  people  which  you  tell  us  promised  to  secure  it 
to  us.'  He  is  silent,  for  he  has  nothing  to  answer.  When  the  sun  goeg 
down,  he  opens  his  heart  before  God,  and  earlier  than  the  sun  apjiears, 
again  upon  the  hills  he  gi^es  thanks   for  his  protection  during  the  night 

*  Buchaiiurt's  Sketches. 
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For  he  feels  that  among  men  become  desperate  by  the  injuries  tliey  sustain, 
it  is  G(»(l  only  that  can  preserve  him.  He  loves  j)euce,  and  all  he  liad  in 
store  he  has  given  to  tliose  who  have  been  robbed  by  your  people,  lest 
they  should  plunder  the  innocent  to  repay  themselves.  The  whole  season, 
which  others  have  employed  ui  provitling  for  their  families,  he  has  spent  in 
endejxvors  to  j)reserve  i)eace ;  and  this  moment  his  wife  and  children  are 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  in  want  of  food." 

In  President  IVashington^s  answer,  we  are  gratified  by  his  jiarticular  notice 
of  this  chief.  He  says,  "The  merits  of  the  Corn-plant,  and  his  friendship 
for  the  United  States,  are  well  known  to  me,  and  shall  not  be  forgotten ;  and, 
as  a  mark  of  esteem  of  the  United  States,  I  have  directed  the  secretary  of 
war  to  make  him  a  present  of  ttvo  hundred  and  Jifly  dollars,  either  in  money 
or  goods,  as  the  Corn-plant  shall  like  I>est." 

There  was,  in  1789,  a  treaty  held  at  Marietta,  between  the  Indians  and 
Americans,  which  terminated  "  to  tlie  entire  satisfaction  of  all  conceniedi 
On  this  occasion,  an  elegant  entertainment  was  provided.  The  Indian 
chiefs  behaved  with  the  greatest  decorum  throughout  the  day.  After  dinner, 
we  were  served  with  good  wine,  and  Corn-planter,  one  of  the  first  chiefs  of 
the  Five  Nations,  and  a  very  great  warrior,  took  up  his  glass  and  said,  "  / 
thank  the.  Great  Spirit  for  this  opportunity  of  smoking  the  pipe  of  friendship  and 
loTX.  May  we  plant  ovr  cum  vines — 6c  the  fathers  of  our  own  children — and 
maintain  them.*    * 

In  1790,  an  act  passed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  for  "  granting  800 
dollars  to  Corn-planter,  Half-tovm  and  Big-tree,  in  trust  for  the  Seneca  nation, 
and  other  ))urposes  therein  mentioned."  In  February,  1791,  Corn-plant  was 
in  Philadelphia,  and  was  employed  in  an  extremely  hazardous  expedition  to 
undertake  the  pacification  of  the  western  tribes,  that  had  already  shown 
them  lelves  hostile.  The  mission  terminated  unfavorably,  from  uisurmount- 
able  difficulties.!  There  were  many,  at  this  time,  as  in  all  Indian  wars,  who 
entertained  doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  such  Indians  as  pretended  Inendship. 
Corn-plant  did  not  escape  suspicion ;  but,  as  his  after-conduct  showed,  it 
was  entirely  without  foundation.  In  the  midst  of  these  imputations,  a  letter 
written  at  Fort  Franklin  says,  "  I  have  only  to  observe  that  the  Corn-plant 
has  been  here,  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  as  friendly  as  one  of  our  own 
people.  He  has  advised  me  to  take  care ;  *for,*  said  he,  *you  unll  sooji  have  a 
chance  to  let  the  world  know  whether  you  are  a  soldier  or  not.*  When  he  went 
off|  he  ordered  two  chiefs  and  ten  warriors  to  retnain  here,  and  scout  about 
the  garrison,  and  let  me  know  if  the  bad  Indians  should  either  advance 
against  me,  or  any  of  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States.  He  thinks  the 
people  at  Pittsburgh  should  keep  out  spies  towards  the  salt  licks,  for  he 
says,  by  and  by,  he  thinks,  the  bad  Indians  will  come  from  that  way." 

In  1792,  the  following  advertisement  appeared,  signed  by  Corn-plant :  *'My 
people  having  been  charged  with  committing  dej)redations  on  the  frontier 
inliabitants  near  Pittsburgh,  I  hereby  contradict  the  assertion,  as  it  is  cer- 
tauily  without  foundation,  and  pledge  myself  to  those  inhabitants,  that  they 
may  rest  perfectly  secure  from  any  danger  from  the  Senecas  residing  on  tlie 
Alleghany  waters,  and  that  my  people  have  been  and  still  ore  friendly  to  the  • 
U.  States." 

About  the  time  Corn-plant  left  his  nation  to  proceed  on  his  mission  to  the 
hostile  tribes,  as  three  of  his  people  were  travelling  through  a  settlement 
upon  the  Genesee,  they  stopped  at  a  house  to  light  their  pipes.  There  hap- 
j>ened  to  be  several  men  within,  one  of  whom,  as  tlie  foremost  Indian  stoop- 
ed down  to  light  his  pipe,  killed  him  with  an  axe.  One  of  the  others  was 
badly  wounded  >vith  the  same  weapon,  while  esca])ing  from  the  house. 
They  were  not  pursued,  and  the  other,  a  boy,  escaped  unhurt  (The  pool 
wounded  man,  when  nearly  well  of  tlje  wound,  was  bitten  by  a  snake,  which 
caused  his  immediate  death.)  When  Corn-plant  knew  what  had  happened, 
he  charged  his  warriors  to  remain  quiet,  and  not  to  seek  revenge,  and  waa 

•  Carey's  Museum,  v.  413. 

f  "  Causes  of  Uie  existiug  Hosiilities,''  &c.  drawn  up  by  the  sec'y  of  war,  General  KMUt, 
in  1791 
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heard  only  to  say,  "  It  is  hard,  when  I  and  viy  people  are  trying  to  make  peace 
for  live  whites,  thai  we  sfiould  receive  such  reward.  I  can  govern  my  young  men 
and  ivarriors  heller  t/utn  the  thirteen  Jires  can  theirs."  How  is  it  tliut  this  man 
8>iOulfl  |)ractise  upon  the  maxims  of  Confucius,  of  whom  he  never  heard  ? 
(Do  ye  to  others  as  ye  woxdd  tlwd  lliey  should  do  unto  you ;)  and  the  monster  iu 
human  form,  in  a  gospel  land,  taught  them  from  his  youth,  should  show,  by 
his  actions,  his  utter  contempt  of  tliem,  and  even  of  tlie  divine  mandate? 

In  181(5,  the  Reverend  Timothy  Alden,  then  president  of  Alleghany  collegu 
in  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  visited  the  Seneca  nation.  At  this  time.  Com- 
plant  lived  seven  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Connewango  with  the 
Alleghany,  upon  the  banks  of  the  latter,  "  on  a  piece  of  first-rate  bottom 
lan<l,  a  little  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania."  Here  was  his  viHage,* 
which  exhibited  signs  of  industrious  inhabitants.  He  then  owned  1300 
acres  of  land,  GOO  of  which  comprehended  his  town.  "It  was  grateful  to 
notice,"  observes  Mr.  Alden,  "  the  present  agricultural  habits  of  the  place, 
from  the  numerous  enclosures  of  buck-wheat,  corn  and  oats.  We  also  saw 
a  number  of  oxen,  cows  and  horses;  and  many  logs  designed  for  the  saw- 
mill and  the  Pittsl)urgh  market"  Corn-plant  had,  for  some  time,  been  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  hailed  with  joy  such  as  professed 
it  When  he  was  apprized  of  Mr.  Alden's  arrival,  he  hasteneil  to  wel- 
come him  to  his  village,  and  wait  upon  him.  And  notwithstantling  his  high 
station  as  a  chief)  having  many  men  under  his  command,  he  chose  rather, 
"  iu  the  ancient  patriarchal  style,"  to  serve  his  visitors  liimself ;  he,  there- 
fore, took  care  of  their  horses,  and  went  into  the  field,  cut  and  brought  oats 
for  them. 

The  Western  Missionary  Society  had,  in  1815,  at  Com-plaiWs  "  urgent 
request,"  established  a  school  at  his  village,  which,  at  this  time,  i)romised 
success. 

Corn-plant  received  an  annual  aimuity  from  the  U.  States  of  250  dollars, 
besides  his  proportion  of  9000  divided  equally  among  every  meml)er  of  the 
nation. 

Gos-kuk-ke-wa-na-kon-ne-di-yu,  commonly  called  the  Prophet,  was  brother 
to  Corn-plant,  and  resided  in  his  village.  He  was  of  little  note,  and  died 
previous  to  1816.t  Corn-plant,  we  believe,  was,  when  living,  like  all  other 
unenlightened  people,  very  superstitious.  Not  long  since,  he  said  the  Good 
S})irit  had  told  him  not  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  whites,  or  even  to 
presei-ve  any  mementoes  or  relics  they  had  from  time  to  time  given  him ; 
whereupon,  among  other  things,  he  burnt  up  his  belt  and  broke  his  elegant 
sword.  He  often  mentions  his  having  been  at  Braddock's  defeat.  Henry 
Obeale,  his  son,  he  sent  to  be  educated  among  tlie  whites.  He  became  a 
drunkard  on  returning  to  his  home,  and  is  now  discarded  by  his  father. 
Corn-plant  has  other  sons ;  but  he  says  no  more  of  them  shall  be  educated 
among  the  whites,  for  he  says,  "/Z  entirely  spoil  Indian."  And  although  he 
countenances  Christianity,  he  does  not  do  it,  it  is  thought,  from  a  belief  of 
it,  but  probably  fi-om  the  same  motives  as  too  many  whites  do.  J 

The  following  story,  M.  Bayard  says,§  was  told  him  by  Corn-planter.  We 
have  often  heard  a  similar  one,  and  as  often  a  new  origin  ;  but  never  before 
that  it  originated  with  William  Penn.  However,  as  our  author  obsen'es,  as 
we  have  more  respect  for  truth  than  great  names,  we  will  relate  it.  Penn 
proposed  to  the  Indians  to  sell  him  as  much  land  as  he  could  encomjiass 
with  the  hide  of  a  bullock.  They,  sujiposing  he  meant  only  what  ground 
would  be  covered  by  it,  when  it  was  sj)read  out,  and  looking  upon  what 
was  offered  as  a  good  price,  consented  to  the  proposition.  Penn,  like  Didon, 
cut  the  skin  into  a  line  of  immense  length,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  vend- 
ers, who,  in  silent  indignation,  religijously  observed  their  contract  The 
qusmtity  of  land  encompassed  by  the  line  is  not  mentioned ;  but,  more  or 
less,  the  Indians  had  passed  their  word,  and  they  scorned  to  break  it,  even 

*  Formerly  called  Oba/etown.  See  Pa.  Gaz.  1792,  and  Stanburifs  Jour, 
t  Amer.  Register  for  1816,  vol  ii.  226,  &,c. 

\  Verbal  account  of  E.  T.  Foote,  Esq.  of  Chatauque  co.  N.  Y.  who  possesses  inuc* 
valuable  information  upon  matters  of  this  kitML 
^  Voyage  dans  Clidirieur  des  Etats-  Unis,  el  eel.  ps.  206.  207 
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though  rliey  would  have  been  justified  by  the  discovery  of  the  fruud.  We 
do  not  vr»uch  lor  tlie  truth  of  this  matter,  nor  do  we  believe  H'Uliam  Penn 
3ver  j)ractjsed  a  trick  of  tlie  kind.  No  doul)t  some  pereon  did  ;  and  perhaps 
Com-plaiiter  liad  been  told  that  it  was  Penn. 

We  have  now  to  record  the  death  of  the  venerable  Corn-plant,  He  died 
at  his  residence  on  the  Seneca  reservation,  on  the  7th  of  March  last,  1836 
aged  upwards  of  100  years. 

Teaslaegee,  or  Charles  Corn-planter,  was  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Moscow, 
N.  Y.  in  1823.    He  was  probably  a  son  of  Koeentwahk,  or  Gyaniwaia, 

CHAPTER  VIL 

\  KCDMS£H — His  great  exertions  to  prevent  the  whites  from  overrunning  his  country — 
His  expedition  on  Hacker's  Creek — Cooperation  of  his  brother,  the  Prophet — Rise  of 
tlie  difficulties  between  Tecumseh  and  Governor  Harrison — Speech  of  the  former  in 
a  council  at  Vincennes — Fearful  occurrence  in  that  council — Winnemak — Tecuinsch 
visited  by  Governor  Harrison  at  his  camp — Determination  of  war  the  result  of  the 
interview  on  both  sides — Characteristic  anecdote  of  the  chief — Determines,  in  the 
event  of  war,  to  prevent  barbarities — Battle  of  Tippecanoe — Battle  of  the  Thames, 
and  death  of  Tecumseh — Description  of  his  person — Important  events  in  his  life — 
PuKEESHENo, /«<Acr  of  Tecumseh — His  death — Battle  of  Mugaugo — Specimen  of 
the  Shawanee  language — Particular  account  of  Ei.lskwatawa,  or  the  Prophet — 
.Account  of  RouNU-HEAD — Capture  and  mussacre  of  General  Winchester's  army  at 
the  River  Raisin — Mvrkrah,  or  the  Crane,  commonly  called  Walk-in-the-Water 
— Teyoninhokerawen,  or  John  Norton — Logan  the  Shawanee — Black-biru — 
Massacre  at  Chicago — Wawnahton — Black-thunder — Ongpatonga,  or  Big-elk 
— Petalesharo — Metea. 

TECUMSEH,  by  birth  a  Shawanee,  and  brigadier-general  in  the  army  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  war  of  1812,  was  born  about  1770,  and,  like  his  great 
prototype,  Pomeiacom,  the  Wampanoag,  seems  always  to  have  made  his 
aversion  to  civilization  appear  a  prominent  trait  in  his  character ;  and  it  is 
not  presumed  that  he  joined  the  British  army,  and  received  the  red  sash  and 
other  badges  of  office,  because  he  was  fond  of  imitating  the  whites ;  but  he 
employed  them,  more  probably,  as  a  means  of  inspiring  his  countrymen  with 
that  respect  and  veneration  for  himself  which  was  so  necessary  in  the  Vrorli 
of  expulsion,  which  he'  had  undeitaken. 

The  first  exploit  in  which  we  find  Tecumseh  engaged  was  upon  a  branch 
of  Hacker's  Creek,  in  May,  1792.  With  a  small  band  of  warriors,  he  came 
u|)on  the  family  of  John  Wasigoner,  about  dusk.  They  found  Waggoner 
a  short  distance  from  his  house,  sitting  upon  a  log,  resting  himself  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  day.  Tecumseh  directed  his  men  to  capture  the  family,  while 
himself  was  engaged  with  tVaggoner.  To  make  sure  work,  he  took  deliberate 
aim  at  him  with  his  rifle  ;  but  fortunately  he  did  not  even  wound  him,  though 
the  ball  passed  next  to  his  skin.  Wagsoner  threw  himself  off  th6  log,  and 
ran  with  all  his  might,  and  Tecumseh  followed.  Having  the  advantage  of  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  ground,  Waggoner  made  good  his  escape.  Mean- 
while his  men  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  family,  some  of  whom  they  bar- 
barously murdered.  Among  these  were  Mrs.  Waggoner  and  two  of  her 
children.    Several  of  the  children  remained  a  long  time  with  the  Indians. 

This  persevering  and  extraordinary  man  had  made  himself  noted  and  con- 
spicuous in  the  war  which  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795. 
He  was  brother  to  that  famous  impostor  well  known  by  the  name  cf  the 
Prophet,  and  seems  to  have  joined  in  his  views  just  in  season  to  prevent  his 
falling  into  entire  disrepute  among  his  own  followers.  His  princii)al  place 
of  rendezvous  was  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tippecanoe  with  the  Wabash, 
upon  the  north  bank  of  the  latter.  This  tract  of  country  was  none  of  his 
but  had  been  possessed  by  his  brother  the  PropAe^,  in  1808,  with  a  motley 
band  of  about  1000  young  warriors  from  among  the  Shawanese,  D'la- 
wai-es,  Wyandots,  'otowatomies,  Ottowas,  Kikkapoos  and  Chippeways.    The 
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Miumies  were  very  much  opposed  to  this  ititrurjiou  into  their  couiitiy,  but 
were  not  jiowerful  eiiougli  to  repel  it,  and  many  of  their  cliiefs  were  put  to 
death  hi  tiie  most  barbarous  manner,  for  remonstrating  against  their  conduct. 
The  maladministration  of  the  Prophet,  however,  in  a  siiort  time,  veiy  much 
reduced  his  numbers,  so  tliat,  in  about  a  year,  liis  followers  consisted  of  but 
about  300,  and  these  in  the  most  miserable  state  of  existence.  Their  habits 
had  been  such  as  to  bring  famine  upon  them ;  and  but  for  the  provisions 
furnished  l)y  General  Harrison,  from  Vincennes,  starvation  would  doubtless 
have  ensued.*  At  this  juncture,  Tecuniseh  made  his  appearance  among 
them  ;  and  although  in  the  character  of  a  subordinate  chief,  yet  it  was  known 
that  he  directed  every  thing  afterwards,  although  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet. 
His  exertions  now  became  immense  to  engage  every  tribe  upon  the  continent 
in  a  confederacy,  with  the  open  and  avowed  object  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  whites. 

Agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  government.  Governor  Harrison  purchased 
of  the  Delawares,  Miamies,  and  Pottowatomies,  a  large  tract  of  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  Wabash,  and  extending  up  the  river  60  miles  above  Vin- 
c*nnes.  Tiiis  was  in  1809,  about  a  year  after  the  Prophet  settled  with  his  colony 
upon  the  Wabash,  as  before  stated.  Tecumseh  was  absent  at  this  time,  and 
his  brother,  the  Prophet,  was  not  considered  as  having  any  claim  to  the  coun- 
try, being  thesre  without  the  consent  of  the  Miamies.  Tecumseh  did  not  view 
it  in  this  light,  and  at  his  i-eturn  was  exceedingly  vexed  with  those  chiefs 
who  had  made  the  conveyance  ;  many  of  whom,  it  is  asserted,  he  threatened 
with  death.  Tecumseh's  displeasure  and  dissatisfaction  reached  (Jovemor 
Harrison,  who  desj)atched  a  messenger  to  him,  to  stfite  "that  any  claims  he 
might  have  to  the  lands  which  had  been  ceded,  were  not  affecteci.  by  the 
treaty ;  that  he  might  come  to  Vincennes  and  exhibit  his  pretensions,  and  if 
they  were  found  lo  be  solid,  that  the  land  would  either  be  given  up,  or  an 
ample  compensation  made  for  it."t  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  in  a 
strain  calculated  to  soothe  a  mighty  mind,  when  once  justly  irritated,  as  was 
that  of  Tecumseh.  However,  u|)on  the  12  August,  1810,  (a  day  which  cannot 
fail  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  fate  of  his  great  archetype,  Philip,  of  Pokan- 
oket,)  he  met  the  governor  in  council  at  Vincennes,  with  many  of  his  war 
riors;  at  which  time  he  spoke  to  him  as  follows: — 

"  It  is  true  I  am  a  Shawanee.  My  -forefathers  vvere  warriors.  Their  son  is 
a  warrior.  From  them  I  only  take  my  existence  ;'from  my  tribe  I  take  noth- 
ing. I  am  the  maker  of  my  own  fortune  ;  and  oh !  that  I  could  make  that 
of  my  red  people,  and  of  my  country,  as  great  as  the  conceptions  of  my 
mind,  when  I  think  of  the  Spirit  that  rules  the  univei-se,  I  would  not  then 
come  to  Governor  Harrison,  to  ask  him  to  tear  the  treaty,  and  to  obliterate 
the  landmark;  but  I  would  say  to  him.  Sir,  you  have  liberty  to  return  to 
your  own  country.  The  being  within,  communing  with  past  ages,  tells  me, 
that  once,  nor  until  lately,  there  was  no  white  man  on  this  continent.  That 
it  then  all  belonged  to  red  men,  children  of  the  same  i)arents,  placed  on  it  by 
the  Great  Spirit  that  made  them,  to  keep  it,  to  traverse  it,  to  enjoy  its  produc- 
tions, and  to  fill  it  with  the  same  race.  Once  a  happy  race.  Since  made 
miserable  by  the  white  people,  who  are  never  contented,  but  always  encroach 
ing.  The  way,  and  the  only  way  to  check  and  to  stoj)  this  evil,  is,  for  all  the 
red  men  to  unite  in  claiming  a  common  and  equal  right  in  the  Itmd,  as  it  was 
at  first,  and  should  be  yet ;  for  it  never  was  divided,  but  belongs  to  all,  for  the 
use  of  each.  That  no  part  has  a  right  to  sell,  even  to  each  other,  much  less 
to  strangers  ;  those  who  want  all,  and  will  not  do  with  less.  The  white  i)eo- 
ple  have  no  right  to  take  the  land  from  the  Indians,  because  they  had  it  first; 
it  is  theirs.  They  may  sell,  but  all  must  join.  Any  sale  not  made  by  all  is 
not  valid.  The  late  sale  is  bad.  It  was  made  by  a  part  only.  Part  do  not 
know  how  to  sell.  It  requires  all  to  make  a  bargain  for  all.  All  red  men 
have  equal  rights  to  the  unoccupied  land.  The  right  of  occupancy  is  as 
good  in  one  place  as  in  another.  There  cannot  be  two  occupations  in  the 
Bame  }»lace.  The  first  excludes  all  others.  It  is  not  so  in  hunting  or  travel- 
ling; for  there  the  same  ground  will  serve  many,  as  they  may  follow  each 
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other  all  day ;  but  the  camp  is  stationary,  and  that  is  occupancy.  It  belongs 
to  the  first  wlio  sits  down  on  his  blanket  or  skins,  which  he  has  thrown  upon 
the  ground,  and  till  he  leaves  it  no  other  has  a  right,"  * 

How  near  this  is  to  the  original  is  unknown  to  us,  but  it  apj)ears  too  much 
Americmiized  to  correspond  with  our  notions  of  Tecumseh ;  nevertheless  it 
may  give  the  true  meaning.  One  important  paragraph  ought  to  be  added, 
which  we  do  not  tind  in  the  author  from  which  we  have  extracted  the  above  ; 
which  was,  "  that  the  Americans  had  «lriven  them  from  the  sea-coasts,  and 
that  they  would  s'iiortly  push  them  into  the  lakes,  and  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  make  a  stand  where  they  were."  f  This  language  fbrciiily  reminds 
us  of  what  the  ancient  Britons  said  of  their  enemies,  when  they  besought  aid 
of  the  Romans.  "  The  bai-barians  (said  they)  drive  us  to  the  sea,  and  tlie  sea 
boats  us  back  upon  them  ;  between  these  extremes  we  are  exposed,  either  to 
be  slain  with  the  sword,  or  drowned  in  the  waves."  \ 

Tecumseh,  having  thus  explained  his  reasons  against  the  validity  of  the 
purchase,  took  his  seat  amidst  his  warrioi-s.  Governor  Harrison,  in  his  reply, 
said,  "that  the  white  people,  when  they  arrived  upon  this  continent,  had 
found  the  Miamies  in  the  occupation  of  all  the  country  on  the  Wabash,  and 
at  that  time  the  Shavvanese  wore  residents  of  Georgia,  from  which  they 
were  driven  by  the  Creeks.  That  the  lands  had  been  purchased  from  the 
Miamies,  who  were  the  true  and  original  owners  of  it.  TJiat  it  was  ridicu- 
lous to  assert  that  all  tiie  Indians  were  one  nation  ;  for  if  such  had  been  the 
intention  of  the  Great  Spirit,  he  would  not  have  put  six  different  tongues 
into  their  heads,  but  have  taught  them  all  to  speak  a  language  that  all  could 
understand.  That  the  Mia^nies  found  it  for  their  interest  to  sell  a  part  of 
their  lands,  and  receive  for  them  a  further  annuity,  the  benefit  of  which  they 
had  long  experienced,  from  the  punctuality  with  which  the  seventeen  fires 
[the  seventeen  United  States]  complied  with  their  engagements;  and  tliat  the 
Shawanese  had  no  right  to  come  from  a  distant  country  and  control  the 
Miamies  in  the  disposal  of  their  own  property."  The  governor  then  took 
his  seat,  and  the  interpreter  proceeded  to  explain  to  Tecumseh  what  he  had 
said,  who,  when  he  had  nearly  finished,  suddenly  interrupted  him,  and  ex- 
claimed, "^  It  is  all  false ; "  at  the  same  time  giving  to  his  warriors  a  signal, 
they  seized  their  war  clubs,  and  sprung  upon  their  feet,  from  the  green  grass 
on  which  they  had  been  sitting.  The  governor  now  thought  himself  in  im- 
minent danger,  and,  freeing  himself  from  his  arm-chair,  drew  his  sword,  and 
prepared  to  defend  himself.  He  was  attended  by  some  officers  of  his  gov- 
ernment, and  many  citizens,  more  numerous  than  the  Indians,  but  all  unarmed ; 
most  of  whom,  however,  seized  upon  some  weapon,  such  as  stones  and  clubs. 
Tecumseh  continued  to  make  gestures  and  speak  with  great  emotion;  and  a 
guard  of  12  armed  men  stationed  by  the  governor  in  the  rear  were  ordered 
up.  For  a  few  minutes,  it  was  expected  blood  would  be  shed.  Major  G.  R. 
Floydey  who  stood  near  the  governor,  drew  his  dirk,  and  Winnemak  cocked  his 
pistol,  which  he  had  ready  primed ;  he  said  Tecumseh  had  threatened  his 
life  for  having  signed  the  treaty  and  sale  of  the  disputed  land.  A  Mr.  IVinas, 
the  Methodist  minister,  ran  to  the  governor's  house,  and,  taking  a  gun,  stood 
in  the  door  to  defend  the  family. 

On  being  informed  what  Tecumseh  had  said,  the  governor  repliet:  to  him, 
that  "  he  was  a  l)ad  man — that  he  would  have  no  further  talk  with  him — that 
he  must  return  to  his  camp,  and  set  out  for  his  home  immediately."  Tims 
ended  the  conference.  Tecumseh  did  not  leave  the  neighborhood',  but,  the 
next  morning,  having  reflected  upon  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  sent  to 
the  governor  to  have  the  council  renewed,  and  apologized  for  the  affi-ont 
offered ;  to  which  the  governor,  afler  some  time,  consented,  having  taken  the 
yirecaution  to  have  two  additional  companies  of  armed  men  in  readiness,  in 
case  of  insult. 

Having  met  a  second  time,  Tecumseh  was  asked  whether  he  had  any  other 
grounds,  than  those  he  had  staled,  by  which  he  could  lay  claim  to  the  land 
in  question  ;  to  which  he  replied,  "  No  other."  Here,  then,  was  an  end  of 
all  argument     The  indignant  soul  of  Tecumseh  could  not  but  be  enraged  at 

•  Hist.  Kentucky.  f  Mem.  Harrison.  X  Seller's  England. 
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the  idea  of  an  "  equivalent  for  a  country,"  or,  wliat  meant  tlie  Huine  tiling,  a 
compensation  for  land,  wliicli,  ollen  repeated,  as  it  liad  been,  would  soon  ajuouni 
loa  country !  "The  behavior  of  Tecumseh,  at  this  interview,  was  very  ditier- 
ent  from  what  it  Iwid  l)een  tiie  day  l)efore.  His  de|)ortnr.'nt  was  dignified 
and  collected,  and  he  showed  not  the  least  disposition  to  he  insolent.  He 
denied  having  any  intention  of  attacking  the  governor,  but  said  he  had  been 
advised  by  white  men  "  *  to  do  as  he  had  done  ;  that  two  white  men  had  visited 
him  at  his  place  of  residence,  and  told  him  that  half  the  white  neople  were  op- 
posed to  Governor  Harrison,  and  willing  to  relin(|uish  the  lana,  and  told  him 
to  advise  the  tribes  not  to  receive  pay  for  it;  for  that  the  governor  would  be 
soon  jiut  out  of  office,  and  a  "good  man  "  sent  in  his  place,  who  would  give  up 
the  land  to  the  Indians.  The  governor  asked  him  wliethcr  he  would  prevent 
the  survey  cf  the  land:  he  replied  that  he  was  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
old  boundary.  Then  arose  a  Wyandot,  a  Kikkapoo,  a  I'ottowattomie,  an 
Ottowas,  and  a  Winnebago  chief,  each  declaring  his  (letermination  to  stand 
by  Tecumseh,  whom  they  had  chosen  their  chief.  After  the  governor  had 
informed  Tecumseh  that  his  words  should  be  truly  reported  to  the  presi- 
dent, alleging,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  knew  the  land  would  not  be  re- 
linquished, and  that  it  would  be  maintained  by  the  sword,  the  council 
closed. 

The  governor  wished  yet  to  prolong  the  interview,  and  thought  that, 
possibly,  Tecumseh  might  appear  more  submissive,  should  he  meet  him  in 
his  own  tent.  Accordingly  he  took  with  him  an  interpreter,  and  visited 
the  chief  in  his  camp  the  next  day.  The  governor  was  received  with  kind- 
ness and  attention,  and  Tecumseh  conversed  with  hijn  a  considerable  time. 
On  being  asked  by  the  governor  if  his  determination  really  was  as  he  had 
expressed  himself  in  the  council,  he  said,  "Yes;"  and  added,  "thaf  it  was 
with  great  reluctance  he  would  make  war  with  the  United  States — against 
whom  he  had  no  other  complaint,  but  their  purchasing  the  Indians'  land  ; 
that  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  be  their  friend,  and  if  he  (the  governori 
would  prevail  upon  the  [)resident  to  give  up  the  lands  lately  {)urchased,  aiul 
agree  never  to  make  another  treaty,  without  the  consent  of  all  the  tribes,  he 
would  be  their  faithful  ally,  and  assist  them  in  all  their  wars  with  the  English," 
whom  he  knew  were  always  treating  the  Indians  like  dogs,  clapping  their 
hands  and  hallooing  stu-boy  ;  that  he  would  much  rather  join  the  seventeen 
fires  ;  but  if  they  would  not  give  up  said  lands,  and  comply  with  his  request 
in  other  respects,  he  would  join  the  English.  When  the  governor  told  him 
there  was  no  probability  that  the  president  would  comply,  he  said,  "Well,  as 
the  great  chief  is  to  determine  the  matter,  I  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  put 
sense  enough  into  his  head,  to  induce  him  to  direct  you  to  give  up  this  land. 
It  is  ti'ue,  he  is  so  far  off  he  will  not  be  injured  by  the  war.  He  may  sit  still 
in  his  town,  and  drink  his  wine,  whilst  you  and  1  will  have  to  fight  it  out." 
He  had  said  before,  when  asked  if  it  were  his  determination  to  make  war 
unless  his  terms  were  complied  with,  "  It  is  my  determination ;  nor  tvill  I  give 
rest  to  my  feet,  until  I  have  united  all  the  red  men  in  the  like  resolution." 

Thus  is  exhibited  the  determined  character  of  Tecumseh,  in  which  no 
duplicity  appears,  and  whose  resentment  might  have  been  expected,  when 
questioned,  again  and  again,  upon  the  same  subject.  Most  religiously  did  he 
prosecute  this  plan;  and  could  his  extraordinary  and  wonderful  exertions  be 
known,  no  fiction,  it  is  believed,  could  scarcely  surpass  tne  reality.  The 
tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  those  about  Lakes  Superior  and 
Huron,  were  visited  and  revisited  by  him  previous  to  the  year  1811.  He  liad 
raised  in  these  tribes  the  high  exjjectation  that  they  should  be  able  to  drive 
the  Americans  to  the  east  of  the  Ohio.  The  famous  Blue-jacket  was  as  san- 
guine as  Tecumseh,  and  was  his  abettor  in  imiting  distant  tribes. 

The  following  characteristic  circumstance  occurred  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings at  Vincennes.  After  Tecumseh  had  made  a  speech  to  Governor  Har- 
rison,  and  was  about  to  seat  himself  in  a  chair,  he  observed  that  none  had 
been  placed  for  him.  One  was  immediately  ordered  by  the  governor,  and, 
as  the  interpreter  handed  it  to  him,  he  said,  "  Your  father  re(]uests  you  to  tak« 


*  Memoirs  of  Harrison. 
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a  chair."  "My  father?"  says  Tecumseh,  with  great  indignity  of  exjjression, 
"  fh";  sun  is  mif  father,  and  the  earth  is  my  mothtr ;  and  on  her  bosoin  I  will  repose  ;' 
and  immediately  seated  liimself,  in  tiie  Indian  manner,  upon  tiie  giound.* 

Tlie  fight  at  Tippecanoe  followed  soon  after.  This  aftair  tooi<  place  in  the 
•light  of  Nov.  fi,  1811,  in  wiiich  62  Americans  were  killed,  and  126  wounded. 
Tecumseh  was  not  in  this  fight,  but  his  brother,  the  Prophet,  conducted  or 
ordered  the  attack.  During  the  action,  he  was  performing  conjurations  on 
an  eminence  not  far  ofl^,  but  out  of  danger.  His  men  dis|)layed  great  bravery, 
and  the  fight  wa.s  long  and  bloody.  Harrison  lost  some  of  his  bravest  offi- 
cers. The  late  Colonel  Snelling,  of  lioston,  then  a  cajitaiu,  was  in  this  fight, 
and  took  prisoner  with  his  own  hands  an  Indian  chief,  the  only  Indian  taken 
by  the  Americans.  The  name  of  the  captured  chief  we  do  not  learn,  but 
from  his  fear  of  I)eing  taken  for  a  Shawanee,  it  is  evident  he  was  not  of  tliat 
tribe.  When  he  was  seized  by  Capt,  Sndtins;,  he  ejaculated,  with  hurried 
accents,  "  Good  man, me  no  Shawanee" f  The  chiefs  While-lion ( yVapavmnfcica,) 
Stone-eater  {Sanamahhonga,)  and  fVinnemak,  were  conspicuous  at  this  time. 
The  latter  ha»l  been  the  pretended  friend  of  tlie  governor,  but  now  a|)peared 
bis  enemy.     He  was  killed  the  next  year  by  the  lamented  Logan. 

Just  before  hostilities  commenced,  in  a  talk  Governor  Harrison  had  with 
Tecumseh,  the  former  expresse<l  a  wish,  if  war  must  follow,  that  cruelty  to 
prisoners  should  not  he  allowed  on  either  side.  Tecumseh  assured  him  that 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  it ;  and  it  is  believed  he  strictly 
adhered  to  this  resolution.  Indeed,  we  have  one  example,  which  has  never 
been  called  in  question,  and  is  worthy  the  great  mind  of  this  chief.  When 
Colonel  Dudley  was  cut  off,  and  near  400  of  his  men,  not  far  from  Fort  Meigs, 
by  falling  into  an  ambush,  Tecumseh  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action  when  die 
Americans  could  resist  no  longer.  He  exerted  himself  to  jiut  a  stop  to  the 
massacre  of  the  soldiers,  which  was  then  going  on ;  and  meeting  with  a 
Chippeway  chief  who  would  not  desist  by  persuasion  nor  threats,  he  buried 
his  tomahawk  in  his  head.  X 

It  is  said  that  Tecumseh  had  lieeii  in  almost  every  important  battle. with  the 
Americans,  from  the  destruction  of  General  Harmer's  army  till  his  death  upon 
tlie  Thames.  He  was  under  the  direction  of  General  Proctor,  in  this  last 
great  act  of  his  life,  but  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  his  course  of  proceed- 
ings, and  is  said  to  have  remonstrated  against  retreating  before  the  Americans 
in  very  pointed  terms.  Perry^s  victory  had  just  given  the  Americans  the 
command  of  Lake  Erie ;  and  immediately  after,  Proctor  abandoned  Detroit,, 
and  marched  his  majesty's  army  up  the  River  Thames,  accompanied  by  G!en- 
eral  Tecumseh^  with  aliout  1.500  warriors.  Harrison  overtook  them  near  the 
Moravian  town,  Oct  5,  1813,  and,  after  a  bloody  battle  with  the  Indians, 
routed  and  took  prisoners  nearly  the  whole  British  army;  Proctor  saving 
himself  only  by  fligliL  After  withstanding  almost  the  whole  force  of  the 
Americans  for  some  time,  Tecumseh  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  arm,  but 
continued  to  fight  with  desperation,  until  a  shot  in  the  head  from  an  unknown 
hand  laid  him  prostrate  in  the  tliickest  of  the  fight  §  Of  his  warriors  120 
were  left  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

Thus  fell  Tecumseh^  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  irbout  five 
feet  ten  inches  in  height,  of  a  noble  appearance,  and  a  perfectlj'  symmetrical 
form.  "His  carriage  was  erect  and  lofty — his  motions  quick — his  eyes  pen- 
etrating— his  visage  stern,  with  an  air  of  haiUeur  in  his  countenance,  which 
arose  from  an  elevated  pride  of  soul.  It  did  not  leave  him  even  in  death." 
He  is  thus  si»oken  of  by  one  who  knew  him. 

At  the  b;ittle  of  the  Thames,  a  chief  by  the  name  of  Shane  sei-ved  as  n 
guide  to  Colonel  Johnson's  regiment.  He  informs  us  that  he  knew  Tecumseh 
well,  and  that  he  once  had  had  his  thigh  broken,  which  not  being  (iroperly 
set,  caused  a  considerah.,^  ridge  in  it  always  after.  This  was  ))ublis]ied  in  a 
Kentucky  newspapei,  lately,  as  necessary  to  prove  that  the  Indian  killed  by 

*  Sclioo/crafl.  f  Information  of  his  son,  W.  J.  Sneliiiig,  Esq.  of  Boston. 

{  Jatnes,  i.  "29]— Perkins,  221. 

fi  The  story  ihal  lie  fell  in  a  personal  rencounter  with  Colonel  Johnson,  must  no  longer  b< 
ieved.     Facts  are  entirely  opposed   to  such  a  conclusion.     Indeed,  we  cannot  learn  thai 
(be  colouel  ever  cLaxmed  the  honor  of  the  achievemeut. 
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Colonel  Johnson  was  Tecumseh.  From  the  same  paper  it  would  seem,  that, 
even  on  the  day  of  battle,  it  was  doubted  by  some  whetlier  the  cJiief  killed 
were  Tecumseh,  and  that  a  critical  intjuest  was  held  over  his  body;  and 
although  it  was  decided  to  be  he,  yet  to  the  fact  that  tne  colonel  killed  him, 
there  was  a  demur,  even  then.  But,  no  doubt,  many  were  willing  it  shptdd 
so  pass,  thinking  it  a  mutter  of  not  much  consequence,  so  long  as  Teaimseh, 
their  most  dreaded  enemy,  was  actually  slain ;  and,  perhajis,  too,  so  near  the 
pvent,  many  felt  a  dtdicacy  in  dissenting  from  the  rejjort  of  Colonel  JohnsoiCs 
friends;  but  when  time  had  disj)elled  such  jealousy,  those  came  cut  frank,ly 
with  tlieir  opinion,  and  hence  resulted  the  actual  truth  of  the  case. 

That  the  American  sohliers  should  have  dishonored  themselves,  after  their 
victory,  by  outraging  all  decency  by  acts  of  astonishing  ferocity  and  barbaritv 
upon  the  lifeless  body  of  the  fallen  chief,  is  grievous  to  mention,  and  camiot 
meet  with  too  severe  condemnation.  Pieces  of  his  skin  were  taken  away  by 
some  of  them  as  mementoes !  *  He  is  said  to  have  borne  a  j)ersonal  enmity  to 
General  Harrison,  at  this  time,  for  having  just  before  destroyed  his  family'. 
The  celebrated  speech,  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  great  "Shawanese 
warrior"  to  (Jeneral  Proctor,  before  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  is  believed  by 
many  not  to  be  genuine.  It  may  be  seen  in  every  history  of  the  war,  and 
every  periodical  of  that  day,  and  not  a  few  since,  even  to  this.  Therefore  we 
omit  it  here.  The  speech  of  Logan,  perhaps,  has  not  circu'ated  wider. 
Another,  in  our  oj)inion,  more  worthy  thennighty  mind  nfTentmseAjjJublished 
in  a  work  said  to  be  written  by  one  who  heard  it,t  is  now  generally  (on  the 
authority  of  a  })ublic  journal  I)  discarded  as  a  fiction. 

Among  the  skirmishes  between  the  belligerents,  before  General  Hull  sur- 
renderee! the  north-western  army,  Tecumseh  and  his  Indians  acted_^  con- 
spicuous part. 

Maiden,  situated  at  the  junction  of  Detroit  River  with  Lake  Erie,  was 
considered  the  Gibraltar  of  Canada,  and  it  was  expected  that  General  HuWs 
first  object  would  be  to  possess  himself  of  it.  In  a  movement  that  way. 
Colonel  M'' Arthur  came  very  near  being  cut  oflf"  by  a  party  of  Indians  led  by 
Tecumseh.  About  4  miles  from  Maiden,  he  found  a  bridge  in  possession  of  a 
body  of  the  enemy ;  and  although  the  bridge  was  carried  by  a  force  under 
Colonel  Cass,^  in  effecting  which,  11  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  yet  it  seems, 
that  in  a  "  few  days  afterwards "  they  were  in  possession  of  it  again,  and 
again  the  Americans  stood  ready  to  repeat  the  attack.  It  was  in  an  attempt 
to  reconnoitre,  that  Colonel  M^Jlrthur  "advanced  somewhat  too  near  the 
enemy,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  cut  off  from  his  men"||  by  several 
Indians  who  had  nearly  prevented  his  retreat. 

Major  Vanhom  was  detached  on  the  4  August  from  Aux  Canards,  with  200 
men,  to  convoy  150  Ohio  militia  and  some  |)rovisions  from  the  River  Raisin. 
In  his  second  fl[iy's  march,  near  lirownstown,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  of  70 
Indians  under  Tecumseh,  who,  firing  upon  him,  killed  20  men  ;  among  whom 
were  Captains  JifCullochj^  Bostler,  Gilcrease,**  and  Ubry:  9  more  were 
woimded.     The  rest  made  a  precipitate  retreat. 

Major  Vanhom  having  failed  in  his  attempt.  Colonel  Miller  was  sent  on 
the  8th  of  August,  with  600  men  to  protect  the  same  provisions  and  trans- 
ports. The  next  day,  August  9th,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  van- 
guard, commanded  by  Captain  Sndling,  was  fired  upon  by  an  extensive  line 
of  British  and  Indians,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  village  of  Magango,  14  miles 
from  Detroit.  The  main  body  was  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  when  the  attack 
began.  Captain  Snelling  maintained  his  position  in  a  most  gallant  manner, 
under  a  heavy  fire,  until  the  line  was  formed  and  advanced  to  his  relief. 
The  force  against  which  the  Americans  were  now  contending  was  made  uf 

*  We  have  often  heard  it  said,  but  whether  in  truth  we  do  not  aver,  that  there  are  those 
who  still  own  raznr  straps  made  of  it. 

t  Jylin  Dimn  Hunter.  J  North  American  Review. 

^  Sinre  jjovcrnor  of  Michigan,  an  I  ww  secretary  of  war. 

II  Rrackenridge,  Hist.  War,  31. 

IT  In  this  officer's  pocket,  it  is  said,  was  found  a  letter  written  for  his  wife,  giving  an 
account  of  his  having  killed  an  Indian,  from  whose  head  he  tore  the  scalp  with  his  teeth 

•*  Gilchinst,  commonly  written. 
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of  a'I;o<ly  of  500  Indians  mider  Tccumseh,  ffalk-in-the-ivater,  Marpot,  and  the 
f  itice  lamons  Black-hawk,  and  a  cons'ulerable  number  of  whites  under  Major 
Muir.  They  were  formed  l)eliind  a  breastwork  of  felled  trees.  When 
Colonel  .Miller  had  brought  his  men  into  line,  the  enemy  sjjrang  from  their 
hidii/g-places,  an<l  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  a  fierce  and  appalling  strife 
ensued.  The  Hritish  and  Indian  force  was  one  third  greater  than  the  Ameri- 
can, but  nothing  could  withstiind  them,  when  led  on  by  such  officers  as 
MiUtr  and  Snelling,  and  the  ground  was  disputed  inch  by  inch  for  near 
two  miles,  to  the  village  of  Brownstown.  Here  the  British  took  to  their 
boats,  and  the  Indians  to  the  woods,  and  thus  the  battle  closed.  It  was  owing 
to  a  disobedience  of  orders  on  tlie  part  of  the  cavalry,  that  the  British 
escaped  entire  destruction ;  for  Colonel  MUler  ordered  them  to  rush  upon 
them  and  cut  them  up  when  their  guns  were  unloaded,  and  their  ranks  were 
ii'.  confusion,  but  they  would  not,  although  Captain  Snelling  offered  to  lead 
tnem  in  person.  In  this  affair  the  Indians  and  British  lost  100  killed  and 
200  woimded,  and  the  Aniericans  had  18  killed  and  58  wounded.* 

A  British  writer  upon  the  late  war,  f  after  having  related  the  battle  of  the 
Thames,  in  which  Teciimseh  fell,  says:  "It  seems  extraordinary  that  General 
Harrison  should  have  omitted  to  mention,  in  his  letter,  the  death  of  a  chief, 
whose  fall  contributed  so  largely  to  break  down  the  Indian  spirit,  and  to  give 
peace  and  security  to  the  whole  north-western  fmnlier  of  the  U.  States. 
Tecuniseh,  altliough  he  had  received  a  musket-ball  in  the  left  arm,  was  still 
seeking  the  hottest  of  the  fire,"  when  he  received  the  mortal  wound  in  the 
head,  of  wliich  he  in  a  few  moments  expired.  The  error,  which  for  some 
time  prevailed,  of  his  being  shot  by  Colonel  Johnson,  is  copied  into  this  author's 
work.  The  following  descriptions,  though  in  some  respects  en'oneous,  are 
of  sufficient  value  to  be  preserved. 

Tecumseh  was  endowed  "  with  more  than  the  usual  stoutness,  possessed  all 
the  ability  and  perseverance,  of  the  Indian  character.  His  carriage  was 
dignified;  his  eye  penetrating;  his  countenance,  which,  even  in  death,  be- 
trayed the  indicjitions  of  a  lofty  spirit,  rather  of  the  sterner  cast  Had  he  not 
possessed  a  certain  austerity  of  manners,  he  could  never  have  controlled  the 
wayward  passions  of  those  who  followed  him  to  battle.  He  was  of  a  silent 
habit ;  but,  when  his  eloquence  became  roused  into  action  by  the  reiterated 
encroachments  of  the  Americans,!  his  strong  intellect  could  supply  him  with 
a  flow  of  oratory,  that  enabled  him,  as  he  goven)e<l  in  the  field,  so  to  pre- 
scribe in  the  council.  Those  who  consider  that,  in  all  temtorial  questions, 
tire  ablest  diplomatists  of  the  U.  States  are  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians, 
will  readily  appreciate  the  loss  sustained  by  the  latter  in  the  death  of  their 
champion.  The  Indians,  in  general,  are  full  as  fond  ns  other  savages  of  the 
gaudy  decoration  of  their  persons;  but  Tecumseh  was  an  exception.  Clothes 
and  other  valuable  articles  of  spoil  had  often  been  his ;  yet  he  invariably 
wore  a  deerskin  coat  and  pantaloons.  He  had  frequently  levied  subsidies  to, 
comparatively,  a  large  amount ;  yet  he  preserved  little  or  nothing  for  himself. 
It  was  not  wealth,  but  glory,  that  was  TecumseK's  ruling  passion.  Fatal  day  * 
when  the  '  Christian  people '  first  penetrated  the  forests,  to  teach  the  arts  of 
'  civilization '  to  the  poor  Indian.  Till  then  water  had  been  his  only  beverage, 
and  himself  and  his  race  possessed  all  the  vigor  of  hardy  savages.  Now, 
no  Indian  opens  his  lips  to  the  stream  that  ripples  by  his  wigwam,  while  he 
has  a  rag  of  clothes  on  his  back,  wherewith  to  purchase  rum ;  and  he  and 
his  s<iuaw  and  his  children  wallow  through  the  day,  in  beastly  drunkenness. 
Instead  of  the  sturdy  warrior,  with  a  head  to  plan,  and  an  arm  to  execute, 
vengeance  U|)on  the  oppressors  of  his  country,  we  behold  the  puny,  besotted 
wretch,  squatting  on  liis  hams,  ready  to  barter  his  coimtry,  his  children,  or 
himself,  for  a  few  gidps  of  that  deleterious  compoutxl,  which,  far  more  than 
the  arms  of  the  United  States,  [Great  Britain  and  France,]  is  hastening  to 
extinguish  all  traces  of  his  name  and  character.  Tecumseh,  himself,  in  early 
life,  had  been  addicted  to  intemperance ;  but  no  sooner  did  his  judgment 


•  Skftrhes  of  the  War,  i.  22.  James,  i.  287,  &c 

t  As  though' the  English  of  Canada  had  never  heen  gvnl'.y  of  encroarhmenls  ' 
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(iRr.ule  against,  than  Lis  resolution  enabled  him  to  quit,  so  vile  a  habit 
Beyond  one  or  two  glasses  of  wine,  >«e  never  afterwards  indulged." 

It  was  saiil  not  to  he  from  good  will  to  the  Americans,  that  he  would  not 
pertnit  his  warriors  to  exercise  any  cruelty  upon  f'^m^  '"hen  fallen  into  their 
power,  but  fioni  prfnciple  alone.  When '  Detroit  \vas  taken  by  the  U'-itish 
and  Indians,  7\cumseh  was  in  the  action  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  After  the 
surrender,  General  Brock  requested  him  not  to  allow  his  Indians  to  ill-treat 
the  prisoners;  to  which  he  replied,  "JVoI  I  despise  them  too  much  to  meddle 
toith  them" 

Some  of  the  English  have  said  tliat  there  were  few  officers  in  the  U. 
States'  service  so  able  to  command  in  the  field  as  Tecumseh.  This  it  will  not 
us  behove  to  question;  but  it  would  better  have  become  such  speech- 
makers,  if  they  liad  added,  "  in  his  peculiar  mode  of  warfare."  That  he 
was  a  more  wily  chief  than  Mishikincdiwa,  m;iy  be  doubted  ;  that  either  had 
natural  abilities  inferior  to  those  of  General  IVayne,  or  General  Brock,  we 
see  no  reason  to  believe.  But  this  is  no  argument  that  they  could  practise 
European  wai*fare  as  well  as  those  generals.  It  is  obvious,  from  his  inter- 
course with  the  whites,  that  Tecumseh  must  have  been  better  skilled  in  their 
military  tactics  than  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  countrymen,  whether  predecessors 
or  contemporaries. 

A  military  man,*  as  we  apprehend,  says,  "lie  [Tecumseh]  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  position,  and  not  only  knew,  but  could  point  out  the  localities  of 
the  whole  country  through  which  he  had  passed."  "  His  facility  of  commu- 
nicating the  information  he  had  acquired,  was  thus  displayed  before  a  con- 
course of  spectators.  Previously  to  General  Brock''s  crossing  over  to  Detroit, 
he  asked  Tecumseh  what  sort  of  a  country  he  should  have  to  pass  tlfiough  in 
case  of  his  proceeding  farther.  Tecumseh,  taking  a  roll  of  elm-ijark,  and  ex- 
tending it  on  the  groimd  by  means  of  four  stones,  drew  forth  his  scalping- 
knife,  and  with  the  point  presently  etched  upon  the  bark  a  plan  of  the  coun- 
try, its  hills,  woods,  rivers,  morasses,  and  roads ;  a  plan  which,  if  not  as  neat, 
was,  for  the  purjwse  retpiired,  fully  as  intelligible  as  if  Arroicsmilh  himself 
had  prepared  it.  Pleased  with  this  unexpected  talent  in  Tecumselu,  also  with 
his  having,  by  his  characteristic  boldness,  induced  the  Indians,  not  of  his  im- 
mediate |)arty,  to  cross  the  Detroit,  prior  to  the  emI)arkation  of  the  regulars 
and  militia.  General  Brock,  ns  soon  as  the  business  was  over,  publicly  took  off 
his  sash,  and  placed  it  round  the  body  of  the  chief.  Tecumseh  received  the 
honor  with  evident  gratification,  but  was,  the  next  day,  seen  without  his 
sash.  General  Brock,  fearing  something  had  displeased  the  Indian,  sent  his 
interpreter  for  an  explanation.  The  latter  soon  returned  with  an  account 
that  Tecumseh,  not  wishing  to  wear  such  a  mark  of  distinction,  when  an 
older,  and,  as  he  said,  abler,  warrior  than  himself  was  present,  had  transferred 
the  sash  to  the  Wyandot  chief  Round-head." 

Tlir!  place  of  this  renowned  warrior's  birth  was  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Scioto  Kiver,  near  what  is  now  CLillicothe.  His  father's  name  was  Pukeesheuo, 
which  means,  I  light  from  Jlying.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Kanhawa,  in 
1774.  His  mother's  name  was  Meetheetashe,  which  signifies,  a  turtle  laifing 
her  eggs  in  the  sand.  She  died  among  the  Cherokees.  She  had,  at  one  birth, 
three  sons: — Ellskwalawa,  which  signifies,  a  door  opened,  was  called  the 
Prophet;  Tecumseh,  which  is,  a  tiger  crouching  for  his  prey ;  and  Kumskaka,  a 
tiger  that  flies  in  tlie  air.  f 

We  will  here  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  Shawanee  lan- 
guage, in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Coe-tkin-a,  spim-i-key  yea-taw-yan-oe,  o-wes-sa-yeg  yey-sey-tho-ynn-ae :  Day- 
pale-i-tum-any-pay-iich  tha-key,  yea-issi-tay-hay-yon-ae  issi-nock-i-key,  yoe-nut 
assij-key-kie  pi-sey  spim-i-key.  Me-li-na-key  oe  noo-ki  cos-si-kie  ta-wa-it-thin  oe 
yca-Mop-a-ki  tuck-tohan-a ;  puck-i-tum-i-wa-loo  kne-ivon-ol-i-lhcy-tcay.  Ica-se- 
puck'i-tum-a  ma-chU-i-toiv-e-ta  thick-i  ma-chaic-ki  tus-sy-neigh-ptick-sin-a  loa- 
oun-si-loo  toau  po  loon-ot-i-they  yn  key-la  toy  pale-i-tum-any  way  uds-sa  kit 
was-si-cut-i-we-way  lhay-pay-we-xvny.\ 


Mr  Jaxaei,  nt  supra.  f  Schoolcrafl.  {  Can-y's  Museum,  vi   313,  (for  1789.) 
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In  1826,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Tecumseh,  wliose  name  is  Pucheihn, 
which  s'lgiuties  crouching  or  toaiching  hit  prey,  ]fii\  the  Ohio  to  settle  beyond 
the  Mississippi.*  This  son,  when  his  father  was  slain,  was  fif^hting  by  liis 
s'u\e.  "The  prince  .-egent,"  says  Mr.  James,  "in  1814,  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  to  the  old,  sent  out  as  a  present  to  the  young  Tecumseh  a  handsome 
Bword  ;  "  and  then  closes  this  paragraph  with  this  most  savage  lamentation  • 
"  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  Indian  cause  and  country,  faint  are  the 
prospects  that  Tecumseh  the  son  will  ever  equal,  in  wisdom  or  prowess 
Tecumseh  the  father."  f 

ELLSKVVATAWA.  Although  we  have  given  some  important  ikcts  m 
the  life  of  this  impostor,  there  are  some  circumstances  which  claim  to  be 
related.  After  the  termination  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  received  a  pension 
from  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  resided  in  Canada.  In  182f>,  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  leave  that  country,  and  went,  with  others,  to  settle  be- 
yond the  Mississippi.  At  the  same  time  also  went  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Tecum^eL 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  Prophet ;  and,  as  is  generall) 
the  case,  the  accounts  vary,  in  proportion  to  their  multiplicity.  From  a  well- 
written  article  in  a  foreign  periodical,^  it  is  said  that,  during  the  first  50  years 
of  his  life,  he  was  remarkable  for  nothing  except  his  stupidity  and  intoxica- 
tion. In  his  50th  year,  while  in  the  act  of  lighting  his  |>ipe,  he  fell  back  in 
his  cabin,  upon  his  bed  ;  and,  continuing  for  some  time  lifeless,  to  all  appear- 
ances, prejjarations  were  made  for  his  interment ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
tribe  was  assembled,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  they  were  in  the  act  of 
removing  him,  that  he  revived.  His  first  words  were,  "  DonH  be  alarmed.  1 
have  seen  heaven.  Call  the  nation  together,  that  I  may  tell  them  tchat  has  ippeared 
to  me."  When  they  were  assembled,  he  told  them  that  two  beautiful  young 
men  had  been  sent  from  heaven  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who  spoke  thus  to  him : 
— The  Great  Spirit  is  angry  with  you,  and  will  destroy  all  the  red  men :  unless 
you  refrain  from  drunkenness,  lying  and  stealing,  and  turn  yourselves  to  him, 
you  shall  never  enter  the  beautiful  place  which  we  will  now  show  you."  He 
was  then  conducted  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  from  whence  he  could  behold 
all  its  beauties,  but  was  not  permitted  to  enter.  AOer  undergoing  several 
hours'  tantalization,  frojn  extreme  desire  of  participating  in  its  indescribable 
joys  and  pleasures,  he  was  dismissed.  His  conductors  told  him  to  tell  all 
the  Indians  what  he  had  seen  ;  to  repent  of  their  ways,  and  they  would  visit 
him  again.  My  authority  says,  that,  on  the  Prophet's  visiting  the  neighboring 
nations,  his  mission  had  a  good  effect  on  their  morals,  &c.  But  this  part  of 
his  story,  at  least,  is  at  variance  with  facts ;  for  none  would  hear  to  him,  ex- 
cept the  most  abandoned  young  warriors  of  those  tribes  he  visited,  and  their 
miserable  condition  in  colonizing  themselves  upon  the  Wabash,  in  1811,  is 
well  known.  ^^ 

There  was  an  earthquake  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Creek  country 
in  December,  1811.  ||  The  Prophet  visited  the  Creeks  in  the  previous  August, 
and  "pronounced  in  the  public  square,  that  shortly  a  lamp  would  appear  in 
the  west,  to  aid  him  in  his  hostile  attack  upon  tlie  whites,  and,  if  they  would 
not  be  influenced  by  his  persuasion,  the  earth  woiild  ere  long  tremble  to  its 
centre.  This  circumstance  ha.«'  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  minds  of  these 
Indians,  and  would  certaiidy  have  led  them,  generally,  to  have  united  with  the 
northern  coalition,  had  it  not  been  for  the  i'lterposition  of  travellers."  This 
statement  was  made  by  a  Mr.  Francis  JWHenry,  in  the  Georgia  Journal,  to 
contradict  that  ever  any  such  earthquake  did  take  place,  and  by  which  we 

*  Johnson's  Irul.  Nar.  217.  t  Militar}'  Occurrences,  i.  293. 

t  The  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

^  This  famous  vision  of  the  Prophet  will  compare  in  Strang  Niess  with  that  of  Keposh, 
bead  chief  of  the  Delaware  nation,  related  by  Loskeil,  (ii.  114.)  Ife  lay  to  all  appearance 
dead  for  three  days.  In  his  swoon,  he  saw  a  man  in  white  robes,  who  exhibited  a  catalogue 
of  the  people's  sins,  and  warned  him  to  repent.  In  1749,  he  was  about  80  years  of  age,  and 
was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Solomon.  We  have  related  in  Book  III.  an  account  of 
Sqvando's  vision  ;  and  others  might  be  mentioned. 

I  "The  earthquakes,  which,  in  181 1,  almost  destroyed  the  town  of  New  Madrid  of  the 
Mississippi,  were  verv  sensibly  felt  on  the  upper  portior  of  the  Missouri  country,  and  occ8 
lionedmuch  superstitious  dread  amogst  the  Indians."    Lottos  Expedition,  i.  272. 
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earn  that  tliat  part  of  tlie  superstitious  world  really  believed  that  it  had,  and 
that  i)la(!cs  had  l>een  actually  sunk.  The  same  communicant  says,  "  I  have 
only  to  state  that  I  have  comfortahly  reposed  in  houses  where  newspapers 
have  aruiouiiced  every  disappearance  of  earth."  He  states  also,  upon  tlie 
authority  of  "a  Mr.  Chadbury,  an  English  gentleman,  from  Quebec,"  that, 
"at  the  age  of  15,  this  Indian  disappeared  from  his  relatives,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  finally  lost.  That  he  strolled  to  Quebec,  and  from  thence  to 
Montre.il,  where,  taken  as  a  pilot  to  Halifax,  he  remained  several  years  ;  and 
in  this  space  received  an  education  qualifying  him  to  act  the  part  already 
known."  Tlie  comet  of  1811  was  viewed  by  many,  throughout  the  country, 
as  a  harbinger  of  evil,  and  it  was  iifion  this  seeming  advantage  that  the 
Prophet  *  seized  to  frighten  his  red  brethren  into  his  schemes,  f 

He  was  said  to  have  been  killed  on  the  18  November,  1812,  when  the  Missi.*- 
sinaw.iy  towns  were  destroyed  on  the  Wabash  by  a  detachment  under  Colonel 
Campbell;  but  this  was  only  a  rumor  of  the  day. 

ROUND- HEAD  was  a  Wyandot,  and  fought  against  the  Americans  in 
the  last  war.  He  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  battle  at  Frenohtown  upon 
the  River  Raisin.  The  Indian  force  in  this  affair  was  al>out  lOOO.J  General 
Winchester's  quarters  were  at  1  or  200  yards  from  the  main  army  when 
the  fight  commenced,  and,  in  an  endeavor  to  render  it  assistance,  was 
fallen  u[)on  by  the  Wyandots,  and  himself  and  attendants  captured. 
Round-head  seized  upon  Genei'al  Winchester  with  his  own  hands.  It  was  a 
severe  cold  morning,  22  January,  1813,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow. 

Our  chief,  in  a  manner  truly  characteristic,  obliged  the  general  to^diveet 
himself  of  his  great  coat  and  all  his  uniform.  With  nothing  but  his  shirt 
to  protect  him  from  the  cold,  Round-head  conducted  him  to  a  fire,  but  not 
until  he  liad  got  on  the  general's  cocked  hat,  uniform  coat,  vest,  &c.  It  was 
in  this  condition,  that  Colonel  Proctor  found  him ;  and  it  was  not  without 
much  f)ersuasioa  that  the  stern  warrior  relinquished  his  impoi^ant  cajnivt 
and  it  was  with  stil.  more  reluctance,  that  he  gave  up  the  uniform,  in  whic 
he  had  so  short  a  time  to  strut  about  and  show  himself  to  his  countrymen.^ 

This  was  a  most  disastrous  expedition  for  the  Americans:  538  were  ca* 
tured,  according  to  the  British  account,  which  does  not  differ  materially  fro: 
the  American ;  ||  and  300  killed  in  the  battle,  and  massacred  by  the  Indiai^ 
immediately  afler. 

In  Colonel  Proctor's  official  account  of  this  affair,  he  speaks  in  high  term 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors.  His  words  are:  "The 
zeal  and  courage  of  the  Indian  department  were  never  more  conspicuous 
than  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Indian  warriors  fought  with  their  usual 
bravery." 

Colonel  Proctor  has  been  much  censured  for  his  conduct  at  the  River  Rai- 
sin. It  was  said  that  he  agreed  to  the  terms  asked  for  by  General  Winchester, 
and  then  paid  no  attention  to  their  observance,  but  rather  countenanced  the 
Indians  in  their  barbarities,  thinking  thereby  to  strike  the  Americans  with 
dread,  that  they  might  be  deterred  from  entering  the  service  in  future.  But 
the  British  historians  say  that  "  the  whole  of  the  left  division  surrendered  at 
discretion,"  and  not  "  on  condition  of  their  being  protected  from  the  savages, 
being  allowed  to  retain  their  private  property,  and  having  their  side-arms 
returned  to  them,"  as  stated  by  General  Winchester:  for, Mr.  /ames  adds, " had 
this  been  the  understanding,  one  may  suppose  that  some  writing  would  have 
been  drawn  up  ;  but,  indeed,  Gen.  Winchester  was  not  in  a  condition  to  dictate 
terms.     Stripped  to  his  shirt  and  trowsers,  and  suffering  exceedingly  from 

*  Lamliert,  vvlio  published  three  volumes  of  travels  in  America  in  1810,  (London,)  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Prophet,  says,  "  Thus  we  find,  that  prophets  are  not  confined  to  our  own  happy 
island  :  but  I  make  no  doubt,  that  many  of  our  sealed  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  wno 
are  runninj^  after  Joanna  Southcott  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  will  (if  they 
should  ever  read  this  speech)  turn  up  their  nose  at  the  Indian,  and  quote  a  text  from  Revela- 
tions to  prove  thai  he  is  ^  false  prophet."     Lambert,  i.  396. 

t  Halcyon  Luminary,  i.  205,  &c.  New  York,  (June,)  1812. 

\  Perknis's  Late  War,  100.  ^  James,  Milit.  Occurrences,  {.  IW 

y  Thomson  has  622.    Hist.  Sketches,  104. 
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the  cold,  the  American  general  was  f«iind  by  Col,  Proctor,  near  to  one  of  tJie 
Indian  fires,  in  possession  of  the  Wjaudot  cliief  Round-head." 

So,  according  to  the  judgment  of  this  historian,  Colonel  Proctor  was  nndet 
no  obligation  to  keep  his  word,  l)©c«use  there  was  "no  writing"  with  hi? 
name  to  it.  The  historian  that  will  »ven  set  up  a  defence  for  treachery  ma) 
calculate  with  certainty  upon  the  value  posterity  will  set  upon  iiis  work 
We  want  no  other  than  Colonel  Proctor^ s  own  account  from  which  to  con 
demn  him  of,  at  least,  great  want  of  humanjty.  We  do  not  pretend  that  the 
Americans  were  always  free  from  the  same  charges ;  but  we  would  as  soon 
scorn  their  extenuation  as  that  of  their  enemies. 

Round-head  was  present  with  CJeneral  Brock  and  Tectimseh  when  they  took 
possession  of  Detroit,  on  the  15  August,  1812.  When  about  to  cross  the 
river  to  lay  siege  to  Detroit,  General  Brock  presented  Tecuniseh  with  his  red 
sash.  This  chief  had  too  nnich  good  sense  to  wear  it,  well  knowing  it  would 
create  jealousy  among  the  other  chiefs,  who  considered  themselves  equal 
with  him ;  he  therefore  presented  it.  to  Round-head,  as  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Tecumseh. 

Whether  this  chief  were  more  wse  than  Tecumseh,  in  the  last  affair  in 
which  the  latter  was  engaged,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  it  ap])ears  highly 
probable  that  the  conduct  of  General  Proctor  was  the  cause  of  his  being 
abandoned  by  most,  if  not  all  the  Wyandots,  previous  to  the  battle  of  the 
Thames.*  As  Round-head  was  their  chief,  to  him  will  be  attributed  the  cause 
of  then"  wise  pFoceeding. 

The  following  letter,  written  after  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin,  (we  con- 
clude,) is  woitliy  of  a  place  here. 

"  TVie  Hurons,  and  the  other  tribes  of  Indians,  assembled  at  the  Miami  Rapids, 
lo  the  inhabitanis  of  the  River  Raisin. — Friends,  listen !  You  have  always  told  t« 
you  ivonld  give  us  any  assistatice  in  your  power.  We,  therefore,  as  the  enemy  is  ap- 
proaching us,  within  "25  miles,  call  upon  you  all  to  rise  up  and  come  here  immediately, 
bringing  your  arms  along  with  yotu  Should  you  fau  at  this  time,  toe  laill  not 
consider  you  infiUure  as  friends,  and  the  consequences  may  be  very  unpleasant. 
We  are  well  convinced  you  have  no  writing  forbidding  you  to  assist  \is.  We  arf. 
your  friends  at  present. 

Round-head  Xt  ^^J^  mark- 
Walk-in-the-waler  ^  his  mark-f 

WALK-IN-THE- WATER  also  signalized  himself  in  these  events.  His 
native  name  is  Myeerah.  He  is  a  Huron,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Wyandots,  and, 
in  1817,  resided  on  a  reser>'ation  in  Michigan,  at  a  village  called  Maguaga, 
near  Brownstown.  IMr.  Broton,  in  his  valuable  Western  Gazetteer,  justly 
styles  this  famous  chief  one  of  "nature's  nobles."  The  unfortunate  deneral 
HtUl  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  principal  "among  the  vast  number  of  chiefs 
who  led  the  hostile  bands  "  of  the  west  when  the  war  of  1812  conunenced. 
The  Kaskaskias  Wyandots,  in  1814,  were  nearly  equally  divided  between  a 
chief  called  Tarhe,  which  signifies  the  Crane,  and  Myeerah.  The  former  was 
called  the  grand  chief  of  the  nation,  and  resided  at  Sandusky.  He  was  a 
very  venerable  and  intelligent  chief.  In  1812,  Myeerah  told  some  American 
officers  who  were  sent  to  the  Indians  to  secure  their  favor,  that  the  American 
government  was  acting  very  wrong  to  send  an  army  into  their  country,  which 
would  cut  off  their  communication  with  Canada.  The  Indians,  he  said,  Avere 
their  own  masters,  and  would  trade  where  they  pleased ;  that  the  affair  of  the 
Wal)ash  was  the  fault  of  Genend  Harrison  entirely.  He  commanded  th«» 
Indian  army  with  Round-head  at  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin. 

Afler  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  in  which  also  Walk-in-the-tcater  was  a  con- 
spicuous commander,  he  went  to  Detroit  to  make  peace,  or  rather  to  ask  it  of 
General  Harrison.  In  crossing  from  Sandwich  with  a  white  flag,  many  were 
attracted  to  the  shore  to  see  him,  where  also  were  drawn  up  the  Kentucky 
volunteers.    All  were  struck  with  admiration  at  his  noble  asi>ect  and  fearles* 

*  General  Harrison's  official  ietler,  among  Brannav's  Official  Doc.  p.  237. 

*  English  Barbarities,  132. 
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earriige,  as  he  ascended  the  bank  and  passed  through  tlie  ranks  of  the  «9l- 
diers.  The  greatest  firmness  attended  his  ste[)s,  and  the  most  dignified  rwn- 
chalaiuse  was  upon  his  countenance,  notwithstanding  his  condition  was  now 
calculated  to  discover  humiliation  and  deep  depression.  Only  a  few  days 
before,  he  had  fought  liand  to  hand  with  these  sanie  volunteers,  whose  rankp 
he  now  passed  through. 

We  have  not  heard  of  the  death  of  the  heroic  and  truly  great  chief  Myee- 
rah  ;  but,  whether  alive  or  dead,  our  veneration  is  the  same.  It  was  said  of 
his  contemporary,  Tecumseh,  that  in  the  field  he  was  an  Achilles,  and  in  the 
council  an  Jlgamemiwn.  At  least,  we  think,  as  much  may  in  truth  be  said  of 
Mi/eerah.  The  sequel  of  the  life  o^Tarke  will  be  found  in  a  former  chapter, 
where  he  figures  under  the  name  of  King  Crane.  In  1807,  a  treaty  was  made 
at  Detroit  between  the  Chippeways,  Ottowas,  tottowattomies  and  Wyandots 
and  the  United  States.  Two  chiefs  besides  Myeerah  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
last-named  tribe.  His  name  to  that  treaty  is  written  Miere.  Tlie  next  year, 
1808,  another  treaty  was  made  at  Brownstown  with  the  same  tribes,  with  the 
addition  of  two  delegates  from  the  Shawanees.  Three  besides  Myeerah 
signed  at  this  time.  He  was  also,  we  believe,  a  party  to  the  ti-eaty  made  at 
Fort  Industry  in  1805,  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lake. 

Less  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  two  next  chiefs,  of  which  we  shall  say 
something,  than  of  many  others  less  distinguished. 

TEYONINHOKERAWEN  was  a  Mohawk  chief,  who  is  generally  known 
under  the  appellation  of  John  JVorton.  "  This  interesting  Indian,  about  two 
yeai-s  ago,  [1804  or  5,]  visited  England,  where  numerous  traits  of  an  amiable 
disposition  and  a  vigorous  intellect  produced  the  most  pleasing  impressions 
on  all  who  were  introduced  to  him.  A  proof  of  his  possessing,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  qualities  of  a  good  temper  and  great  mental  quickness,  occur- 
red at  the  upper  rooms,  at  Bath,  where  he  appeared  in  the  dress  of  his  country. 
A  young  Englishman,  who  had  been  in  America,  accosted  the  chief  with 
several  abrupt  questions  resj)ecting  his  place  of  abode,  situation,  and  the 
like.  To  these  JVorton  returned  answers  at  once  pertinent  and  modest.  The 
inquirer,  however,  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  with  them,  and  hinted,  in 
almost  [>lain  terms,  that  he  believed  him  to  be  an  impostor.  Still  the  Amer- 
ican suppressed  his  resentment,  and  endeavored  to  convince  the  gentleman 
that  this  account  of  himself  might  be  depended  upon.  *  Well,  but,'  returned 
the  other,  '  if  you  really  are  what  you  pretend  to  be,  how  will  you  relish  re- 
turning to  the  savages  of  your  own  country  ? '  '  Sir,'  replied  Norton,  with  a 
glance  of  intelligence, '  /  shall  not  experience  so  great  a  change  in  my  society  as 
you  imagine,  for  I  find  there  are  savages  in  this  countiy  alsoJ  Animated  with 
the  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism,  this  generous  chieftain  was  unweariedly 
occupied,  during  the  intervals  of  his  public  business,  in  acquiring  every 
species  of  useful  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  it  to  his  own 
country,  for  the  benefit  of  his  people ;  and  what  the  friends  to  the  happiness 
of  men  will  hear  with  still  greater  admiration  and  pleasure,  he  was  also  en- 
gaged, under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Thornton^,  in  the  labori- 
ous employment  of  translating  the  Gospel  of  Sl  .Tohn  into  his  native 
tongue."*  Whether  that  published  by  the  American  Bible  Society  be  the 
same  translation,  I  am  not  positive,  but  l>elieve  it  is.  The  following  is  the  3d 
verse  of  Chap.  i.  Yorighwagwegon  ne  rode  loeyenbkden,  ok  tsi  nikon  ne  kaghson 
yagh  oghnahhoten  teyodon  ne  ne  yagh  raonhah  te  hayadare. 

From  the  London  Monthly  Repository  it  appears,  tliat  JVorton  was  educated 
"at  one  of  tlie  American  universities.  There  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  him 
presented  by  the  respectable  Robert  Barclay,  hung  up  in  the  Bath  Agricul- 
tural Society's  great  room;  for  he  was  made  an  honorary  member  while 
here."  And  the  same  writer  adds: — "I  have  a  pamphlet  published  by  him 
while  in  England,  entitled  '  An  address  to  the  Six  Nations,'  recommending 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  one  side  in  English,  the  other  in  Mohawk  language, 
m  which  are  discovered  sentences  very  similar  to  the  Welsh  ;  for  instance, 


*  Janson't  Stranger  in  America,  278,  4to,  London,  1807. 
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IifPiAN.     O  Niyoh  toghsa  eren  tesh^wighe  ne  sagraciane  »vahonu 
Welsh.     O  Nliavv  naddug  eroni  dy  devishaid  grace  am  whabani. 
ENGLISH.     O  God,  take  not  from  us  thy  grace,  because  we  have  erred  fnxn 
thy  ways."  * 

Some  of  the  words  which  seem  to  be  corresponding  and  analogous  to  the 
eye,  in  the  two  first  languages,  are  not  so  in  meaning ;  in  fact  there  is  no 
analogy  whatever  between  the  Welsh  and  Indian  languages. 

In  1808,  this  chief  was  the  bearer  of  a  long  and  exceedingly  excellent  talk 
from  the  Senecas  west  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  Indians  of  the  interior  of  Canada, 
about  100  miles  from  Niagara  Falls.     It  was  from  a  Prophet  named  Skaxya- 

DARIO.f 

We  learn  also  from  Mr.  Jansen  that  when  Teyoninhokerateen  was  in  Eng- 
land, he  "appeared  to  be  about  45  years  of  age ;  tall,  muscular,  and  well  pro- 
portioned, possessing  a  fine  and  intelligent  countenance.  His  mother  was  a 
Scotch  woman,  and  he  had  spent  two  years  in  Edinburgii,  in  his  youth, 
namely,  from  his  13th  to  his  15th  year,  read  and  spoke  English  aini  French 
well.  He  was  married  to  a  female  of  his  own  tribe,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children.  He  served  in  the  last  war  with  the  English,  as  will  j>resently  be 
related. 

Because  this  chief  spent  a  few  years  in  Scotland  when  young,  some  his- 
torians X  have  asserted  that  he  was  not  an  Indian,  but  a  Scotchman ;  and  a 
writer  §  of  a  sketch  of  the  late  Canada  war  says  he  was  related  to  the 
French.  Of  this  we  have  no  doubt,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  many  of  those 
who  pass  for  Indians  to  have  white  fathers.  We  should  think,  therefore, 
that,  instead  of  his  mother's  being  a  Scotch  woman,  his  father  might  have  been 
a  Frenchman,  and  his  mother  an  Indian. 

Of  JVorton's  orTeyoninhokerawen's  exploits  in  the  last  war,  there  were  not 
many,  we  presume,  as  there  are  not  many  recorded.  When  Col.  Murray  sur- 
prised Fort  Niagara,  on  the  19  Dec.  1813,  JVorton  entered  the  fort  with  him, 
at  the  head  of  a  force  of  about  400  men.  ||  Fort  Niagara  was  garrisoned  by 
about  300  Americans,  of  whom  but  20  escaped.  All  who  resisted,  and  some 
who  did  not,  were  run  though  with  the  bayonet  We  only  know  that  JVbWon 
was  present  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  6  June,  1814,  General  Viruxrd  and  JVorton,  with  a  considerable 
force,ir  attacked  an  American  camp  ten  miles  from  Burlington  Bay,  at  a  place 
called  Fifty  Mile  Creek.  The  onset  was  made  before  day  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing. The  invaders  seized  upon  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  turned  them 
upon  tlieir  enemies.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and  the  confusion  was  very 
great  The  American  Gfeneruls  Chandler  and  Winder,  one  major,  five  cap- 
tains, one  lieutenant,  and  116  men,  were  taken  prisoners.  Nevertheless  the 
Americans  fought  with  such  resolution  that  the  attacking  party  were  obliged 
to  abandon  their  advantage,  leaving  150  of  their  number  behind  them.  Thev, 
however,  carried  off  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  some  horses. 

LOGAN  was  a  great  Sha\vanee  chief,  who  was  more  brave  than  fortunate. 
He  was  no  connection  of  Logan  of  ]  774,  but  was  equally  great,  and,  in  the 
hands  of  a  Jefferson,  would  have  been  equally  celebrated.  Shortly  after  Gen- 
eral Thipper's  expedition  to  the  Miami  Kapids,  Captain  James  Logan,  as  he 
was  called  by  the  English,  was  sent  by  General  Harrison  in  the  direction  of 
those  rapids,  with  a  small  party  of  his  tribe,  to  reconnoitre.  He  met  with  a 
superior  force  of  the  enemy  near  that  place,  by  which  he  was  so  closely  pur- 
sued that  his  men  were  obliged  to  break  and  flee  for  safety  in  the  true  Indian 
manner.  Logan,  with  two  of  his  companions,  Captain  John  and  Bright  • 
HORN,  arrived  safe  at  General  Winchester's  camp.  When  he  gave  an  account 
here  of  what  had  happened,  accusers  in  the  army  stood  ready  to  charge  him 
with  treachery,  and  a  design  of  aiding  the  enemy.     He  felt  the  false  charge 

•  MontJdy  Repository,  iii.  715,  London,  1809.  t  Jlnd.  709. 

X  James,  Military  Occurrenres,  ii.  16.  $  Mr.  M.  Smith,  who  lived  then  in  Canada. 

P  Some  American  historians  say,  "  British  and  Indians ; "  but  Mr.  James  (ii.  16.)  sayi 
there  was  but  oiie  "Indian,"  and  he  was  a  Scotchman  ! 
T  The  number  of  rank  and  file  was  704,  of  the  Americans  about  5000. 
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with  cuttin<»  pc-verity,  hut  witlioiit  any  inclination  for  revenge.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  (Icternunetl  to  prove  by  sorne  unequivocal  announcement  that  he 
was  not  thus  to  be  taken  as  a  sjty. 

Accordingly,  on  22  November,  with  the  two  men  above  named,  he  set  out, 
resolved  either  to  bring  in  a  prisoner  or  a  scalp,  or  to  hazard  his  lile  in  the 
attempt  When  he  had  proceeded  down  the  Miami  about  10  miles,  on  the 
nortii  side,  he  met  with  Captain  Elliot,  (son  of  him  of  infamous  memory,  before 
mentioned  in  this  book  of  our  history,)  accompanied  by  five  Indians.  As 
tliis  party  was  too  strong  for  Logan  and  his  two  brave  companions,  four  of 
them  being  on  horseback,  he  therefore  determined  to  pass  them,  pretend- 
ing to  be  of  the  British  party,  and  advanced  with  confident  boldness  and  a 
friendly  deportment  But  it  unfortunately  hapoened,  that  the  noted  Winne- 
mak,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  in  the  hie  of  Tecumsek,  and  who  had 
fought  at  the  head  of  the  Pottowattomies  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  knew 
him  and  denounced  him  as  a  spy.  Logan,  however,  persisted  that  he  was 
the  fi-iend  of  the  British,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  Rapids  to  give  in- 
formation of  the  situation  of  the  Americans.  After  conversing  a  while,  he 
proceeded  on  his  way,  and  IVinnemak,  with  his  com[)anions,  turned  and  Ibl- 
iowed  with  him.  fVinnemak  and  his  party  closely  watched  the  others,  and 
when  they  had  proceeded  about  eight  miles,  he  proposed  to  Captain  Elliot  to 
seize  an<l  tie  them ;  but  he  said  it  was  not  necessary,  for  if  they  attempted  to 
escape  they  could  l)e  shot  down,  or  easily  run  down  with  their  horses.  Lo- 
gan, overhearing  this,  communicated  it  to  his  companions,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  niake  an  attack  upon  them,  although  they  were  five  to  three.  Until  now, 
Logan  had  intended  to  go  on  with  them  till  night,  and  then  escape. 

No  sooner  was  the  resolution  taken  than  the  fight  began.  When  they  had 
all  fired  three  rounds  apiece,  the  advantage  was  in  favor  of  the  three  ;  having 
driven  their  adversaries  considerable  distance,  and  cut  them  off  from  their 
horses.  Elliot  and  fVinnemak  had  both  fallen  mortally  wounded,  and  a  young 
Ottowa  chief  was  killed.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fight,  both  Logan  and 
Bright-horn  were  badly  wounded.  As  soon  as  Logan  was  shot,  he  ordered  a 
retreat,  and,  seizing  the  enemies'  horses,  they  effected  it  to  fVinchester's  ca.mp. 
Captain  John  escaped  unhurt,  and  after  taking  the  scalp  of  the  Ottowa  chief, 
followed,  himself,  and  arrived  there  the  next  morning. 

Logan  had  now  indeed  established  his  reputation,  but  he  lost  his  life !  His 
wounds  proved  moital  two  days  afler.  In  General  fVinchester's  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  he  says, "  More  firmness  and  consummate  bravery  have  seldom 
appeared  on  the  military  theatre."  "  He  was  buried  with  all  the  honors  due  to 
his  rank,  and  with  sori-ow  as  sincerely  and  generally  displayed  as  ever  I  wit- 
nessed."   Thus  wrote  Major  Hardin  to  Governor  Shelby : — 

"  His  physiognomy  was  formed  on  the  best  model,  and  exhibited  the  strong- 
est marks  of  courage,  intelligence,  good-humor  and  sincerity.  He  had  been 
very  serviceable  to  our  cause,  by  acting  as  a  pilot  and  a  spy.  He  had  gone 
with  General  Hull  to  Detroit,  and  with  the  firet  Kentucky  troops  who  marched 
for  the  relief  of  Fort  Wayne." 

IVinnemak,  while  in  conversation  with  Logan  before  the  fight,  declared  that 
he  commanded  all  the  Indians  in  that  quarter ;  and  boasted  that  he  had 
caused  the  massacre  of  fVells  and  those  who  had  surrended  at  the  battle  of 
Chicago,  after  having  gone  with  Welb,  as  a  friend,  to  guard  the  garrison  of 
that  place  to  Fort  Wayne. 

In  1786,  General  Logan,  of  Kentucky,  took  Logan,  then  a  boy,  prisoner, 
and  kept  him  some  time.  After  sending  him  to  school  till  he  Iwd  acquired 
considerable  education,  he  gave  him  his  liberty  and  his  own  name.  He  was 
ever  afterwards  friendly  to  the  whites.  His  mother  was  own  sister  to  Tecum- 
seh  and  the  Prophet.  He  said  that  in  the  summer  preceding  his  death,  he  had 
talked  a  whole  night  with  Tecumseh,  tryin*  to  persuade  him  against  fighting 
against  the  States ;  but  Tecumseh  urged  him  as  strongly  to  join  the  British. 
Ilis  wife  (probably  before  she  was  known  to  Logan)  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Colonel  Hardin,  in  1789,  and  had  remained  in  his  family  until  the  treaty  of 
Greenville.  In  the  army  Logan  had  formed  an  attachment  to  Major  H'ardiiu 
son-in-law  of  General  Logan,  whom,  before  he  died,  he  requested  to  see  that 
what  was  due  him  for  his  services  should  be  faithfully  paid  over  to  his  family 
53* 
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which  was  done.  His  family  resided  at  Wapoghoognata,  whicli  was  catled 
Logan's  village.* 

BLACK-BIRD  was  a  Pottowattoinie  chief,  who  made  iiimself  notorious  bj 
llie  massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Dearborn.  Before  it  was  known  in  the 
western  region  of  the  upper  lakes,  that  wai*  had  l>een  declared  by  the  United 
States,  Indian  and  Canadian  forces  were  collected  at  several  points  ready  for 
the  word  to  be  given.  That  act  seems  to  have  been  anxiously  looked  for  by  tJie 
Indians,  as  well  as  some  of  their  advisers,  who  seem  to  have  been  much 
l)etter  prepared  to  meet  tlie  emergency  of  war  than  those  who  declaj-ed  it 

Mackanaw,  or  as  it  is  generally  written,  Michillimakinak,  was  garrisoned 
at  this  time  with  only  58  effective  men,  and  the  first  news  they  had  of  the 
declaration  of  war  was  the  appearance  of  500  Indians  and  about  the  same 
number  of  Canadians  ready  to  attack  tliem.  The  fort  was  therefore  siu"ren- 
dered  by  Lieutenant  Hanks,  on  the  17  of  July,  1812. 

When  General  HiiU  heard  of  the  fate  of  Michillimakinak,  he  rightly  judged 
that  Fort  Dearborn,  now  Chicago,  would  be  the  next  object  of  atuick.  Ac- 
cordingly he  despatched  orders  to  Captain  Htald,  then  in  command  there,  to 
evacuate  the  place  with  all  haste.  But  before  this  message  reached  him, 
Black-bird^  with  a  host  of  his  warriors,  was  pre{>ared  to  act  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. A  large  number  of  the  neighboring  Indians,  who  had  pre- 
tended friendship,  hearing  that  the  place  was  to  be  evacuated,  came  there  to 
receive  what  could  not  be  carried  away. 

On  the  13  July,  Captain  Wells,  of  Fort  Wayne,  arrived  at  Fort  Dearborn, 
with  about  30  Miamies,  to  escort  Captain  Hexdd  to  Detroit.  They  marched 
from  the  fort  on  the  15  July,  with  a  guard  of  Miamies  in  front,  and  another 
in  the  rear,  under  Captain  Wdls.  They  marched  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  when  they  had  proceeded  about  one  mile,  they  discovered  Indians  pre- 
pared to  attack  them  from  behind  the  high  sand-bank  which  bounded  the 
beach  of  the  lake.  Captain  Heald  then  ascended  the  bank  with  his  men,  and 
a  fight  was  immediately  begun  by  the  Indians.  The  Indians  being  vastly 
numerous,  Captain  Heald  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  contend,  and  immediately 
retreated  to  a  small  eminence  in  the  adjacent  prairie,  and  not  being  followed 
by  the  Indians,  was  out  of  the  reach  of  their  shot  Meantime  tlie  Indians 
got  possession  of  all  their  horses  and  baggage. 

The  Indians,  after  a  short  consultation,  made  signs  for  Captain  Heald  to 
advance  and  meet  them.  He  did  so,  and  was  met  by  Black-bird,  who,  after 
shaking  hands  with  him,  told  him,  if  he  would  surrender,  the  lives  of  the 
prisoners  should  be  spared.  There  was  no  alternative,  and  afi:erall  their  arms 
were  surrendered,  the  party  was  marched  back  to  the  Indian  encampment, 
near  the  fort,  and  divided  among  the  different  tribes.  The  next  morning, 
they  burned  the  fort,  and  left  the  place,  taking  the  prisoners  with  them. 
Captain  Heald's  force  was  54  regulars  and  12  militia.  In  the  fight  on  the 
bank  of  the  lake,  26  of  regidars  and  all  of  the  militia  were  killed;  besides 
two  women  and  12  children.  Eleven  women  and  children  were  among  the 
captives.  Captain  Wells  and  many  other  officers  were  killed,  and  Captain 
Heald  and  his  wife  were  both  badly  wounded,  and  were  taken  to  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph's,  where  they  were  taken  into  the  family  of  Tan  Indian 
trader.  Soon  after.  Black-bird  set  out  with  his  warriors  for  the  capture  of 
Fort  Wayne,  and  Captain  Heald  hired  &  Frenchman  to  take  him  to  Mich- 
illimakinak. He  was  afterwards  exchanged.  What  other  successes  this 
chief  had  during  the  war  is  unknown. 

Black-hawk,  in  speaking  of  the  capture  and  treatment  of  Captain  Heald 
and  his  men,  says,t  it  was  OAving  to  their  not  keeping  their  word  with  the  Indians. 
The  night  before  the  fort  was  abandoned  by  the  whites,  they  threw  all  the 
powder  they  could  not  carry  with  them  into  the  well,  which  they  had  prom- 
ised to  give  them. 

The  next  cliief  we  introduce  chiefly  to  illustrate  a  most  extraordinary  mode 
of  doing  penance  among  the  nations  of  the  west 


*  Taken  principally  from  Niles's  Register,  and  Damall's  Narrative. 
t  Id  bis  Life,  written  by  himself,  p.  42. 
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WAWNAHTON,*  a  bold  and  fearless  chief,  of  the  tribe  of  Yaiikton,f 
(whose  name,  translated,  is  "  he  who  charges  the  enemy,")  was  ronsideralily 
noted  ill  the  last  war  with  Canada.  "  He  had,"  says  my  author,  "  killed  seven 
enemies  in  battle  with  his  own  hand,  as  the  seven  war-eagle  plumes  in  his 
hair  testified,  and  received  nine  wounds,  as  was  shown  by  an  equal  niunber 
of  little  sticks  arranged  in  his  coal-black  hair,  and  painted  in  a  manner  that 
told  an  hidian  eye  whether  they  were  inflicted  by  a  bullet,  knife  or  tomahawk, 
and  by  whom.  At  tiie  attack  on  Fort  Sandusky,  in  the  late  war,  be  receivetl 
a  bullet  and  three  buck  shot  in  his  breast,  which  glanced  on  the  bone,  and 
passing  roimd  under  the  skin,  came  out  at  his  back."  This,  and  other  ex- 
traortliiiary  escajies,  he  made  use  of,  like  the  famous  Tuspaquin,  two  ages 
Defore.  to  render  himself  of  greater  importdv^ce  among  his  nation.  At  this 
time  he  was  supposed  to  be  about  30  years  of  age,  of  a  noble  and  elegant 
appearance,  and  is  still  believed  to  be  living.  | 

Major  Long^s  company  considered  fVaivnakton  a  very  interesting  man, 
whose  acquaintance  tliey  cultivated  with  success  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lake  Traverse.  They  describe  him  as  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  and  pos- 
sessing a  countenance  that  would  be  considered  handsome  in  any  country. 
He  prepared  a  feast  for  the  party,  as  soon  as  he  knew  they  were  coming  to 
his  village.  "  When  speaking  of  the  Dacotas,  we  purposely  postponed  men- 
tioning the  frequent  vows  which  they  make,  and  their  strict  adherence  to 
them,  because  one  of  the  best  evidences  which  we  have  collected  on  this 
point  connects  itself  with  the  character  of  Wanotan,  and  may  give  a  favora- 
ble idea  of  his  extreme  fortitude  in  enduring  pain.  In  the  summer  of  1822, 
he  undertook  a  journey,  from  which,  apprehending  much  danger  on  the  part 
of  the  Chippewas,  he  made  a  vow  to  the  sun,  that,  if  he  returnedrsafe,  he 
would  abstain  from  all  food  or  drink  for  the  space  of  four  successive  days 
and  nights,  and  that  he  would  distribute  among  his  people  all  the  property 
which  he  possessed,  including  all  his  lodges,  horses,  dogs,  &c.  On  his  return, 
which  happened  without  accident,  he  celebrated  the  dance  of  the  sun  ;  this 
consisted  in  making  three  cuts  through  his  skin,  one  on  his  breast,  and  one 
on  each  of  his  arms.  The  skin  was  cut  in  the  manner  of  a  loop,  so  as  to  per- 
mit a  rope  to  pass  between  the  flesh  and  the  strip  of  skin  which  was  thus 
divided  fl-om  the  body.  The  ropes  being  passed  through,  their  ends  were 
seciu-ed  to  a  tall  vertical  pole,  planted  at  about  40  yards  from  his  lodge.  He 
then  began  to  dance  round  this  pole,  at  the  commencement  of  this  liist,  fl-e- 
quently  swinging  himself  in  the  air,  so  as  to  be  supported  merely  by  the  cords 
which  were  secured  to  the  strips  of  skin  se[)arated  from  his  arms  and  breast. 
He  continued  this  exercise  with  few  intermissions  during  the  whole  of  his 
fast,  until  the  fourth  day  about  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  when  the  strip  of  skin  from 
his  breast  gave  way ;  notwithstanding  which  he  interrupted  not  the  dance, 
although  supported  merely  by  his  arms.  At  noon  the  strip  from  his  left  arm 
snapped  oft":  his  uncle  then  thought  that  he  had  suffered  enough,"  and  with  his 
knife  cut  the  last  loop  of  skin,  and  Wanotan  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  where  he 
lay  the  rest  of  the  day,  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  After  this  he 
gave  away  all  his  property,  and  with  his  two  squaws  deserted  his  lodge.  To 
such  monstrous  follies  does  superstition  drive  her  votaries  ! 

In  Tanner's  Narrative,  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  an  expedition  of 
an  uncle  of  fVaionahton,  at  the  head  of  200  Sioux,  against  the  Ojibbewas.  If'aw- 
nahlon  was  himself  of  tlie  party,  but  he  iiad  not  then  become  so  distinguished 
as  he  was  afterwards.  They  fell  upon  a  small  band  of  Crees  and  Assinne- 
boins,  and  after  a  fight  of  near  a  whole  day,  killed  all  the  Ojibbewas  but  one, 
the  Z»i//Ze-c/am,  two  women  and  one  child,  about  20  in  number.  This  hap- 
pened not  far  from  Pembina.  §  In  1822,  he  very  much  alarmed  that  post,  by 
murdering  aome  Assinneboins  in  its  neighborhood.  || 

BLACK-THUNDER,  or  Mackkaiananamakee,  was  styled  the  celebrated 
patriarch  of  the  Fox  tribe.     He  made  himself  remembered  by  many  from  an 

*    yVanotan,  in  Long' a  Fxpe  I.  lo  St.  Peters,  i.  448. 

t   Yanktoan.  (Loner ,  ib.  4^,4,)  which  signifies  descended  from  the  fern  leaves, 
\  F'ads  published  by  W.  ./.  Sne/ling,  Escj.     It  is    said  by  Keating,  in  Long's  Exped  i. 
148,  Ihiil  he  was  about  28  v'ar   of  age.     This  was  in  1823. 
$  TlnjjTw;;-'*  Narrative,  138.  ||  West's  Red  River  CoUmy,  8i. 
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excellent  speech  wliich  be  made  to  the  American  commissioners,  who  had 
assembled  many  chiefs  at  a  place  called  the  Portage,  July,  1815,  to  hold  a 
talk  with  the.n  upon  the  state  of  their  affairs  ;  paiticulai'ly  as  it  was  believed 
by  the  Americans  that  the  Indians  meditated  hostilities.  An  American  com- 
missioner opened  the  talk,  and  unbecomingly  accused  the  Indians  of  breach 
of  former  treaties.  The  first  chief  that  answered,  spoke  with  a  tremulous 
voice,  and  evidently  betrayed  guilt,  or  perhaps  fear.  Not  so  with  the  upright 
chief  Black-thunder.  He  felt  equally  mdignant  at  the  charge  of  the  white 
man,  and  the  unmanly  cringing  of  the  chief  who  had  just  spoken.  He 
began: — 

"  My  father,  restrain  your  feelings,  and  hear  calmly  what  I  shall  say.     I 
Bhall  say  it  plainly.     I  shall  not  speak  with  fear  and  trembling.     I  have  never 
injured  you,  and  innocence  can  feel  no  fear.     I  turn  to  you  all,  red-skins  and 
•vhite-skins — where  is  the  man  who  will  appear  as  my  accuser?     Father,  I 
.nderstand  not  clearly  how  things  are  working.     I  have  just  been  set  at 
berty.    Am  I  again  to  he  plunged  into  bondage  ?     Frowns  are  all  around 
cie  ;  but  I  am  incapable  of  change.     You,  perhaps,  may  be  ignorant  of  what 
tell  you ;  but  it  is  a  truth,  which  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness.     It  is  a 
act  which  can  easily  be  proved,  that  I  have  been  assailed  in  almost  every 
'ossible  way  that  pride,  fear,  feeling,  or  interest,  could  touch  me — that  I  have 
ueen  pushed  to  the  hist  to  raise  the  tomahawk  against  you  *,  but  all  in  vain.     I 
never  could  be  made  to  feel  that  you  were  my  enemy.     Jfthis  be  the  condtut 
of  an  enemy,  I  shall  never  be  your  friend.    You  are  acquainted  with  my  re- 
moval above  Prairie  des  Chiens.*    1  went,  and  formed  a  settlement,  and  called 
my  warriors  around  me.     We  took  counsel,  and  from  that  counsel  we  never 
have  departed.     We  smoked,  and  resolved  to  make  common  cause   with  the 
U.  States.     I  sent  you  the  pipe — it  resembled  this — and  I  sent  it  by  the  Mis- 
souri, that  the  Indians  of  tlie  Mississippi  might  not  know  what  we  were  doing. 
You  received  it.     I  then  told  you  that  your  friends  should  be  my  friends — 
that  your  enemies  should  be  my  enemies — and  that  I  only  awaited  your  signal 
to  make  war.     If  this  be  the  conduct  of  an  enemy,  I  shall  never  be  yourfrietul. — 
Why  do  I  tell  you  this.'     Because  it  is  a  truth,  and  a  melancholy  truth,  that 
the  good  things  which  men  do  ar*  often  buried  in  the  ground,  while  their  evil 
deeds  are  stripped  naked,  and  exposed  to  the  world,  f — When  I  came  here,  I 
came  to  you  in  friendship.     I  little  thought  I  should  have  had  to  defend  my- 
self    I  have  no  defence  to  make.     If  I  were  guilty,  I  shotdd  have  come  pre- 
jKired  ;  but  I  have  ever  held  you  by  the  hand,  and  I  am  come  without  ex- 
I'uses.  If  I  had  fought  against  you,  I  would  have  told  you  so :  but  I  have  noth- 
ing now  to  say  here  in  your  councils,  exce|}t  to  repeat  what  I  said,  before  to 
my  great  father,  the  president  of  your  nation.    You  heard  it,  and  no  doubt 
I  emember  it.     It  was  simply  this.     My  lands  can  never  be  surrendered  ;  I 
was  cheated,  and  basely  cheated,  in  the  contract ;  1  will  not  surrender  my 
country  but  with  my  life.    Again  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  and  I 
smoke  this  pipe  in  evidence  of  my  sincerity.    If  you  are  sincere,  you  will 
receive  it  from  me.     My  only  desire  is,  that  we  should  smoke  it  together — 
that  I  should  grasp  your  sacred  hand,  and  I  claim  for  myself  and  my  tribe 
the  protection  of  your  country.     When  this  pipe  touches  your  lip,  may  it 
operate  as  a  blessing  upon  all  my  tribe. — May  the  smoke  rise  like  a  cloud,  and 
earn/  away  with  it  all  the  animosities  which  have  arisen  bettoeen  us."  X 

The  issue  of  this  council  was  amicable,  and,  on  the  14  Sept.  following, 
Blnck-thunder  met  commissioners  at  St  Louis,  and  executed  a  treaty  of 
I>eaec. 

OHGPATONGA,  §  or,  as  he  was  usually  called.  Big-elk,  was  chief  of  the 
Mahas,  or  On)awhawg,  whose  residence,  in  1811,  was  upon  tlie  MissourL  Q  Mr 

*  Th«!  upper  military  post  upon  tbe  Mississippi,  in  1818. 
t  "  This  passage  forcibly  reminds  us  of  that  in  Shakespeare :" 
'  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 
The  good  is  often  interred  with  tlieir  bones." 
X  Philadelphia  LiJ.  Gazette. 

^  Ons^u-pon-we,  in  Iroquois,  was  "  men  surpassing  all  others."     //j.<^.  Fii^  Nations. 
|]  "  The  O'Mahas,  in  number  2250,  not  long  ago,  abandoned  their  old  village  on  the  sotilh 
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Brackenridge  visited  his  town  on  tlie  19  May  of  that  year,  in  his  voyage  up 
that  river.  His  "  village  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  river,  and  con- 
tains about  3000  souls,  and  is  836  miles  from  its  mouth."*  We  shall  give 
here,  as  an  introduction  to  him,  the  oration  he  made  over  the  grave  of  Black 
buffalo,  a  Sioux  chief  of  the  Teton  tribe,  who  died  on  the  night  of  the  14 
July,  1811,  at  "  Portage  des  Sioux,"  and  of  Avhom  Mr.  Brackeniidge  remarks  :t 
"The  Black-biiffalo  was  the  Sioux  chief  with  whom  we  had  the  conference  at 
the  great  bend  ;  and,  from  his  appearance  and  mild  deportment,  I  was  induced 
to  form  a  high  opinion  of  him."  After  being  interred  with  donors  of  war, 
Ongpatonga  spoke  to  those  assembled  as  follows : — "  Do  not  grieve.  Misfor 
tunes  will  happen  to  the  wisest  and  best  men.  Death  will  come,  and  always 
comes  out  of  season.  It  is  the  command  of  the  Great  Sj)irit,  and  all  nations 
and  people  must  obey.  What  is  passed,  and  cannot  be  prevented,  should  not 
be  grieved  for.  Be  not  discouraged  or  displeased  then,  that  in  visiting  your 
father  I  here,  [the  American  commissioner,]  you  have  lost  your  chief.  A  mis- 
fortune of  this  kind  may  never  again  befall  you,  but  this  would  have  attended 
you  perhaps  at  your  oWn  village.  Five  times  have  I  visited  this  land,  and 
never  returned  with  sorrow  or  pain.  Misfortunes  do  not  flourish  particularly 
in  our  f)ath.  They  grow  every  where.  What  a  misfortune  for  me,  that  I 
could  not  have  died  this  day,  instead  of  the  chief  that  lies  before  us.  The 
trifling  loss  my  nation  would  have  sustained  in  my  death,  would  have  l)een 
doubly  paid  for  by  the  honore  of  my  burial.  They  would  have  wiped  oflT 
every  thing  like  regret.  Instead  of  being  covered  with  a  cloud  of  sorrow,  my 
warriors  would  have  felt  the  sunshine  of  joy  in  their  hearts.  To  me  it  would 
have  been  a  most  glorious  occurrence.  Hereafter,  when  I  die  at  home,  instead 
of  a  noble  grave  and  a  grand  procession,  the  rolling  music  and  the  thuydering 
cannon,  with  a  flag  waving  at  my  head,  I  shall  be  wrapped  in  a  robe,  (an  old 
robe  perhaps,)  and  hoisted  on  a  slender  scaffold  to  the  whistling  winds,§  soou 
to  be  blown  down  to  the  earth  ;  ||  my  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolves,  and 
my  bones  rattled  on  the  plain  by  the  wild  beasts.  Chief  of  the  soldiers,  [ad- 
dressing Col.  Miller,]  your  labors  have  not  been  in  vain.  Your  attention  shall 
not  be  forgotten.  My  nation  shall  know  the  respect  that  is  paid  over  the 
dead.     When  I  return,  1  will  echo  the  sound  of  your  gims." 

Dr.  Morse  saw  Ongpatonga  at  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1821,  and  dis- 
coursed with  him  and  Ishkatappa,  chief  of  the  republican  Paunees,  "  on  the 
subject  of  their  civilization,  and  sending  instructors  among  them  for  that 
purjjose."  The  doctor  has  printed  the  conversation,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
acknowledge  that,  on  reading  it.  Big-elk  suffers  in  our  estimation ;  but  his 
age  must  he  his  excuse.  When  he  was  asked  who  made  the  red  and  white 
people,  he  answered,  "The  same  Being  who  made  the  white  people,  made 
the  red  people  ;  but  the  white  are  better  than  the  red  peopled  This  acknowledg- 
ment is  too  degrading,  and  does  not  comport  with  the  general  character  of  the 
American  Indians.  It  is  not,  however,  very  surprising  that  such  an  expression 
should  escape  an  individual  surrounded,  as  was  Ongpatonga,  by  magnificence, 
luxury,  and  attention  from  the  great. 

Big-elk  was  a  })arty  to  sevei^al  treaties  made  between  his  nation  and  the 
United  States,  previous  to  his  visit  to  Washington  in  1821. 

PETALKSHAROO  was  not  a  chief,  but  a  brave  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pau- 
nees. (A  brave  is  a  warrior  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  battle,  and  is 
next  in  importance  to  a  chief  IT)  He  was  the  son  of  Letelesha,  a  famous  chief, 
commonly  called  the  Knife-chief,  or  Old-knife.  When  Major  Long  and  his 
company  travelled  across  the  continent,  in  1819  and  '20,  they  bscame  ac- 
qiiiinted  with  Petaleaharoo,     From   several   persons   who  were   in  Ltong'i 


side  of  the  Missouri,  and  now  dwell  on  the  Elk-horn  River,  due  west  from  their  old  village, 
80  miles  wesl-norlh-west  from  Council  Bluffs."     Morse's  Indian  Report,  251. 

*  Brackenridge,  lU  sup.  91.  t  Jour,  up  the  Missouri,  240. 

i  Governor  Edwards  or  Colonel  Miller. 

§  It  is  a  custom  to  expose  the  dead  upon  a  scaffold  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  west 
See  Brackenridge,  Jour.,  186. ;  Pike's  Expedition  ;  Long's  do. 

|i  The  engravinff  at  the  commeucemeni  of  Book  II.  illustrates  this  passage. 

Il  Long's  Expedition,  i.  356 ;  and  Dr.  Morse's  Indian  Report,  247. 
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company,  Dr.  Morse  collected  the  particular  of  him  which  he  gives  in  hia 
i:«DiA?f  Report  as  an  anecdote. 

In  the  winter  of  1821,  Petnlesharoo  visited  Washington,  being  one  of  a 
(ie|)iitntion  from  his  nation  to  the  American  government,  on  a  business 
matter. 

This  brave  was  of  elegant  form  and  countenance,  and  was  attired,  in  his 
visit  to  Washington,  as  re|)resented  in  the  engraving.  In  1821,  he  was 
about  25  yeai's  of  age.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  was  so  distinguished  by  his 
abilities  and  prowess,  that  he  was  called  the  "■bravest  of  the  braves.^^  Kut  few 
years  previous  to  1821,  it  was  a  custom,  not  only  with  his  nation,  but  those 
adjacent,  to  torture  and  burn  captives  as  sacrifices  to  the  gnat  Star.  In  an 
expedition  performed  by  some  of  his  countrjinen  against  the  Iteans,  a  female 
was  taken,  who,  on  their  return,  was  doomed  to  suffer  according  to  their 
usages.  She  was  fastened  to  the  stake,  and  a  vast  crowd  assembled  upon 
the  adjoining  j)lain  to  witness  the  scene.  This  brave,  unobserved,  had  sta- 
tioned two  fleet  horses  at  a  small  distance,  and  was  seated  among  the  crowd, 
as  a  silent  spectator.  All  were  anxiously  waiting  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of 
the  first  contact  of  the  flames  with  their  victim ;  when,  to  their  astonishment, 
a  brave  was  seen  rending  asunder  the  cords  which  bound  her,  and,  with  the 
swift^ness  of  thought,  l>earing  her  in  his  arms  beyond  the  amazed  multitude ; 
where  placing  her  upon  one  horse,  and  mounting  himself  upon  the  other, 
he  bore  her  oft"  safe  to  her  friends  and  country.  This  act  would  have  endan- 
gered the  life  of  an  ordinary  chief;  but  such  was  his  sway  in  the  tribe,  that 
no  one  presumed  to  censure  the  daring  act. 

This  transaction  vvsis  the  more  extraordinary,  as  its  performer  was  as 
much  a  son  of  nature,  and  had  had  no  more  of  the  advantages  of  education 
than  the  multitude  whom  he  astonished  by  the  humane  act  just  recorded. 

This  account  being  circulated  at  Washington,  during  the  young  chief's 
stay  there,  the  young  Udies  of  Miss  Whites  seminary  in  that  place  resolved 
to  give  him  a  demonstration  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  held  him  on 
account  of  his  humane  conduct;  they  therefore  presented  him  an  elegant 
silver  medal,  appropriately  inscribed,  accompanied  by  the  following  short  but 
affectionate  address:  "Brother,  accept  this  token  of  our  esteem — always 
wear  it  for  our  sakes,  and  when  again  you  have  the  power  to  save  a  poor 
woman  from  death  and  torture,  think  of  this,  and  of  us,  and  fly  to  her 
relief  and  her  rescue."  The  brave's  reply : — "  This  [taking  hold  of  the 
medal  which  he  had  just  suspended  from  his  neck]  will  give  me  more  ease  than 
I  ever  had,  and  I  will  listen  more  than  I  ever  did  to  white  men,  I  am  glad  that 
my  brothers  and  sisters  have  heard  of  the  good  ad  I  have  done.  My  brothers  and 
ststers  think  that  I  did  it  in  ignorance,  but  I  now  know  what  J  have  done.  I 
did  it  in  ignorance,  and  did  not  know  that  I  did  good ;  but  by  girting  me  tkis 
medal  I  know  it." 

Some  time  after  the  attempt  to  sacrifice  the  Itean  woman,  one  of  the 
warriors  of  Letelesha  brought  to  the  nation  a  Spanish  boy,  whom  he  had 
taken.  The  warrior  was  resolved  to  sacrifice  him  to  Venus,  and  the  time 
was  appointed.  Letelesha  had  a  long  time  endeavored  to  do  away  the  custom, 
and  now  consulted  Petalesharoo  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued.  T-he  young 
brave  said,  "I  will  rescue  the  boy,  as  a  warrior  should,  by  force."  His  father 
was  unwilling  that  he  should  expose  his  life  a  second  time,  and  used  great 
exertions  to  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  merchandise  for  the  purchase  of  the 
captive.  All  that  were  able  contributed,  and  a  pile  was  made  of  it  at  the 
lodge  of  the  Knife-chief,  who  then  summoned  the  warrior  before  him.  When 
he  nad  arrived,  the  chief  commanded  him  to  take  the  merchandise,  and 
deliver  the  boy  to  him.  The  warrior  refused.  I^etelesha  then  waved  his 
war-club  in  the  air,  bade  the  warrior  obey  or  prepare  for  instant  death. 
"  Strike,"  said  Petelesharoo,  "  /  wiU  meet  the  vengeance  of  his  friends."  But  the 
prudent  and  excellent  Letelesha  resolved  to  use  one  more  endeavor  before 
committing  such  an  act.  He  therefore  increa.sed  the  amount  of  property, 
which  had  the  desired  effect  The  boy  was  surrendered,  and  the  valuable 
collection  of  goods  sacrificed  in  his  stead.*     This,  it  is  thought,  will  be  the 
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last  time  the  inhuman  custom  will  be  attempted  in  tlie  tribe.  "Tlie  origin 
of  tiiis  sanguinary  sacrifice  is  unknown ;  probably  it  existed  previously  to 
their  intercourse  with  the  wliite  traders."*  They  believed  tiiat  tJic  success 
of  their  enterprises,  and  all  inidertakings,  depended  upon  their  faithfully 
adhering  to  the  (\ue  pertbnnance  of  these  rites. 

In  his  way  to  Washington,  he  staid  some  days  in  Philadelphia,  where 
Mr.  JSTeagle  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  taking  his  portrait,  which  he  jierformed 
witli  wonderful  success.  It  was  copied  for  Dr.  Godman's  Natural  History, 
and  adorns  the  second  voliune  of  that  valuable  work. 

METEA,  chief  of  the  Pottowattomies,  isx'irought  to  our  notice  on  account 
of  the  o{)position  he  made  to  the  sale  of  a  large  tract  of  his  country.  In 
1821,  he  resided  upon  the  Wabash.  To  numerous  treaties,  from  1814  to 
1821,  we  find  his  name,  and  generally  at  the  head  of  those  of  his  tribe. 
At  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  he  delivered  the  follow- 
ing speech,  after  (governor  Cass  had  informed  him  of  the  objects  of  his  mission. 

"My  father, — We  have  listened  to  what  you  have  said.  We  shall  now 
retire  to  our  camps  and  considt  upon  it.  You  will  hear  nothing  more  from 
us  at  present.  [This  is  a  uniform  custom  of  all  tlie  Indians.  When  the 
council  was  again  convene(l,  Metea  continued.]  We  meet  you  here  to-day, 
because  we  had  promised  it,  to  tell  you  our  nrmd.«,  and  wliat  we  have  agreed 
upon  among  ourselves.  You  will  listen  to  us  with  a  good  mind,  and  believe 
what  we  say.  You  know  that  we  first  came  to  this  country,  a  long  time  ago, 
and  when  we  sat  ourselves  down  upon  it,  we  met  with  a  great  many  hard- 
ships and  difiiculties.  Our  country  was  then  very  large ;  but  it  has  dwindled 
away  to  a  small  spot,  and  you  wish  to  purchase  that!  This  has  caused  us  to 
reflect  much  upon  what  you  have  told  us;  and  we  have,  iherefore^-brough t 
all  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  the  young  men  and  women  and  children  of 
our  tribe,  that  one  part  may  not  do  what  the  others  object  to,  and  that  all 
may  be  witness  of  what  is  going  forward.  You  know  your  children.  Since 
you  first  came  among  t'.iem,  they  have  listened  to  your  words  with  an  at- 
tentive ear,  and  have  always  hearkened  to  your  counsels.  Whenever  you 
have  had  a  pro])osal  to  make  to  us,  whenever  you  have  had  a  favor  to  ask  of 
us,  we  have  always  lent  a  favorable  ear,  and  our  invariable  answer  has  been 
'yes.'  This  you  know!  A  long  time  has  passed  since  we  first  came  upon 
our  lands,  and  our  old  peoi)le  have  all  sunk  into  their  graves.  They  had 
sense.  We  are  all  young  and  foolish,  and  do  not  vyish  to  do  any  thing  that 
they  would  not  approve,  were  they  living.  We  are  fearful  we  shall  off(!nd 
their  spirits,  if  we  sell  our  lands;  and  we  are  fearful  we  shall  oflTend  you,  if 
we  do  not  sell  them.  This  has  cause<l  us  great  perplexity  of  thought,  because 
we  have  counselled  among  oui-selve.s,  and  do  not  know  how  we  can  part  with 
the  land.  Our  country  was  given  to  us  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who  gave  it  to  us 
to  hunt  upon,  to  make  our  cornfields  upon,  to  live  upon,  and  to  make  down 
our  beds  upon  when  we  die.  And  he  would  never  forgive  ns,  shouhl  we 
bargain  it  away.  When  you  fii-st  s))oke  to  us  for  lands  at  St.  Mary's,  we  said 
we  had  a  little,  and  agreed  to  sell  you  a  piece  of  it ;  hut  we  told  you  we 
could  spare  no  more.  Now  you  ask  us  again.  You  are  never  satisfied ! 
We  have  sold  you  a  great  tract  of  land,  already;  but  it  is  not  enough  !  We 
sold  it  to  you  for  the  benefit  of  your  children,  to  farm  and  to  live  upon. 
We  have  now  but  little  left.  We  shall  want  it  all  for  ourselves.  We  know 
not  how  long  we  may  live,  and  we  wish  to  have  some  lands  for  our  children 
to  himt  tipon.  You  are  gradually  taking  away  our  hunting-grounds.  Your 
children  are  driving  us  before  them.  We  are  growing  uneasy.  What  lands 
you  have,  you  may  retain  forever;  but  we  shall  sell  no  more.     You  think, 

f>erliaps,  that  I  speak  in  passion  ;  but  my  heart  is  good  towards  you.  I  speak 
ike  one  of  your  own  children.  I  am  an  Indian,  a  red-skin,  and  live  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  but  my  country  is  already  too  small ;  and  I  do  not  know 
how  to  bring- up  my  children,  if  I  give  it  all  away.  We  sold  you  a  fine  tract 
of  land  at  St.  Marys.  We  said  to  you  then  it  was  enough  to  satisfy  your 
children,  and  the  last  we  should  sell :  and  we  thought  it  would  be  the 
ast  you  would  ask  for.     We  have  now  told  you  what  we  had  to  say.    It  ia 
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what  was  determined  on,  in  a  council  among  ourselves;  and  what  I  have 
spoken,  is  the  voice  of  my  nation.  On  this  account,  all  our  people  have 
come  here  to  listen  to  me;  but  do  not  think  we  have  a  bad  opinion  of 
you.  Where  should  we  get  a  bad  opinion  of  you  ?  We  speak  to  you 
with  a  good  heart,  and  the  feelings  of  a  friend.  You  are  acquainted  with 
tiiis  j)iece  of  land — the  country  we  live  in.  Shall  we  give  it  up?  Take 
notice,  it  is  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  if  we  give  it  away,  what  will  become 
of  us  ?  The  Great  Spirit,  who  has  provided  it  for  our  use,  allows  us  to  keep 
it,  to  bring  up  our  young  men  and  support  our  families.  We  should  incur  his 
anger,  if  we  baitert*d  it  away.  If  we  had  more  land,  you  sliouid  get  more, 
but  our  land  has  been  wasting  away  ever  since  the  white  ])eople  became  our 
neighbois,  and  we  have  now  hardly  enough  left  to  cover  the  bones  of  our 
tribe.  You  are  in  the  mitlst  of  yoiu-  red  children.  What  is  due  to  us  in 
money,  we  v>ish,  and  will  receive  at  this  place;  and  we  want  nothing  more. 
We  all  shake  liands  with  you.  Behold  our  warriors,  our  women,  and  chil- 
dren.    Take  pity  on  us  and  on  our  words." 

Notwitlistanding  the  decisive  language  held  by  Metea  in  this  speech,  against 
selling  land,  yet  his  name  is  to  the  treaty  of  sale.  And  in  another  speech  of 
ai)out  equal  length,  delivered  shortly  after,  U|K)n  the  same  subject,  the  same 
determination  is  manifest  throughout. 

At  this  time  he  appeare*!  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  of  a  noble 
and  dignified  appearance.  He  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  eloquent  chief  of 
his  nation.  In  the  last  war,  he  fought  against  the  Americans,  and,  in  the 
attack  on  Fort  Wayne,  was  severely  wounded ;  on  which  account  he  draws  a 
pension  from  the  British  government* 

At  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  of  which  we  have  made  mention, 
several  other  chiefs,  besides  Metea,  or,  as  his  name  is  sometimes  written, 
Meeteya,  were  very  prominent,  and  deserve  a  remembrance.  Among  them 
may  be  particularly  named 

KEEWAGOUSHKUM,  a  chief  of  the  first  authority  in  the  Ottowa  nation. 
We  shall  give  a  speech  which  he  made  at  tlie  time,  which  is  considered 
very  valuable,  as  well  on  account  of  the  history  it  contains,  as  for  its  njerits 
in  other  respects.  Indian  History  by  an  Indian,  must  be  the  most  valuable 
]Kin  of  any  work  about  them.     Keewagoushkum  began  : — 

"iMy  father,  listen  to  me  I  The  first  white  people  seen  by  us  were  the 
Frencn.  When  they  first  ventiu-ed  into  these  lakes,  they  hailed  us  as  children ; 
they  came  with  presents  and  promises  of  peace,  and  we  took  them  by  the 
hand.  We  gave  them  what  they  wanted,  and  initiated  them  into  our  mode 
of  life,  which  they  readily  fell  into.  After  some  time,  during  which  we  had 
become  well  acquainted,  we  embraced  their  father,  (the  king  of  France,)  as 
our  father.  Shortly  after,  these  people  that  wear  red  coats,  (the  English,) 
came  to  this  countiy,  and  overthrew  the  French ;  and  they  extended  their 
hand  to  us  in  friendship.  As  soon  as  the  French  were  overthrown,  the  British 
told  us, '  We  will  clothe  you  in  the  same  manner  the  French  did.  We  will 
supply  you  with  all  you  want,  and  will  purchase  all  your  peltries,  as  they  did.' 
Sure  enough  !  after  the  British  took  possession  of  the  country,  they  fulfilled 
all  their  })romises.  When  they  told  us  we  should  have  any  thing,  y^e  were 
sure  to  get  it ;  and  we  got  from  them  the  best  goods. — Some  time  after  the 
British  had  been  in  possession  of  the  country,  it  was  reported  that  another 
people,  who  wore  white  clothes,  had  arisen  and  driven  the  British  out  of  the 
land.  These  people  we  first  met  at  Greenville,  [in  1795,  to  treat  with  Greneral 
H'ayne,]  and  took  them  bj'  the  hand. — When  the  Indians  first  met  the  Ameri- 
can chief,  [fVayne,]  in  coimcil,  there  were  but  few  Ottowas  [)resent;  but  he 
said  to  them,  'When  I  sit  myself  down  at  Detroit,  you  will  all  see  me.' 
Shortly  after,  he  arrived  at  Detroit  Proclamation  was  then  made  for  all  the 
Indians  to  come  in. — We  were  told,  [by  the  general,]  '  The  reason  I  do  not 
push  those  British  farther  is,  that  we  may  not  forget  their  example  in  giving 
you  presents  of  cloth,  arms,  ammunition,  an<l  whatever  else  you  may  require.' 
Sure  enough!  The  first  time,  we  were  clothed  with  great  liberality.  You 
gave  us  strouds,  guns,  ammunition,  and  many  other  things  we  stood  in  need 
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ofj  and  said,  '  This  is  the  way  you  may  always  expect  to  be  used.'  It  was 
also  said,  that  whenever  we  were  in  great  necessity,  you  would  help  us. — 
When  the  Indians  on  the  Mauinee  were  first  about  to  sell  their  lands,  we 
heard  it  with  both  ears,  but  we  never  received  a  dollar. — Tiie  Chippewas, 
the  Potto wattomies,  and  the  Ottowas  ivere,  originally,  but  oiie  nation.  We 
sepairated  from  each  other  near  Michilimackinac.  We  were  related  by  the 
ties  of  blood,  language  and  interest ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  long  time,  these 
things  have  been  forgotten,  and  both  natio'cs  have  sold  their  lands,  without 
consulting  us." — "Our  brothers,  the  Chippevvas,  have  also  sold  you  a  large 
tract  of  land  at  Saganaw.  People  are  constantly  passing  through  the  country, 
but  we  received  neither  invitation  nor  money.  It  is  surprising  that  the  Pot- 
towattomies,  Ottowas,  and  Chippewas,  who  are  all  one  nation,  should  sell 
their  lands  without  giving  each  other  notice.  Have  we  then  degenerated  so 
much  that  we  can  no  longer  trust  one  another? — Perlmj)s  the  Pottowattomies 
may  think  I  have  come  here  on  a  begging  journey,  tliat  I  wish  to  claim  a 
share  of  lands  to  which  my  people  are  not  entitled.  I  tell  them  it  is  not  so. 
We  have  never  begged,  and  shall  not  now  conunence.  When  I  went  to 
Detroit  last  fall,  Governor  Cass  told  me  to  come  to  this  place,  at  this  time, 
and  listen  to  wliat  he  had  to  say  in  council.  As  we  live  a  great  way  in  the 
woods,  and  never  see  white  people  except  in  the  fall,  when  the  traders  come 
among  us,  we  have  not  so  many  opportunities  to  profit  by  this  intercourse  as 
our  neighbors,  and  to  ^et  what  necessaries  we  require  ;  but  we  make  out  to 
live  independently,  and  trade  upon  our  own  lands.  We  have,  heretofore, 
received  nothing  less  than  justice  from  the  Americans,  and  all  we  expect,  in 
the  present  treaty,  is  a  full  proj)ortion  of  the  money  and  goods." 

"A  series  of  misfortunes,"  says  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  "has  since  overtaken  this 
friendly,  modest,  and  sensible  chief.  On  returning  from  the  treaty  of «''  icago, 
while  off  the  mouth  of  Grand  River,  in  Lake  Michigan,  his  canoe  was  struck 
by  a  flaw  of  wind  and  upset.  Alter  making  every  exertion,  he  saw  his  wfe 
and  all  his  children,  except  one  son,  perish.  With  his  son  he  reached  the 
shore ;  but,  as  if  to  crown  his  misfortunes,  this  only  surviving  child  has  since 
been  poisoned  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  treaty." 

The  result  of  this  treaty  was  the  relinquishment,  by  the  Ottowas,  Chip- 
pewas, and  Pottowattomies,  of  a  tract  of  country  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
penuisula  of  Michigan,  containing  upwards  of  5,000,000  acres,  and  for  which 
they  received  of  the  United  States,  in  goods,  35,000  dollars ;  and  several  other 
sums  were  awarded  to  the  sej)arate  tribes,  to  some  yearly  forever,  and  to 
others  for  a  limited  term  of  years.  Some  of  the  chiefs  who  attended  to  the 
treaty  were  opposed  to  this  sale,  and  hence  the  reason  that  KeewagoushkuTii's 
son  was  poisoned. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Black>hawr's  war — Historical  account  of  the  tribes  engaged  in  it — Treaty  between 
them — Murders  among  the  Sioux  and  Chippewas — Red-bird — Taken  for  murdr^ 
— Dies  in  prison — Trial  and  execution  of  Indians — Black-hawk — The  Sacs  murdur 
28  Menominies — Indians  insulted —  Their  country  sold  without  the  consent  of  a  large 
party — This  occasions  the  war — Ordered  to  leave  their  country — General  Gaines 
drives  them  beyond  the  Mississippi — Conclude  a  Treaty — Treaty  broken — Sacs  re- 
turn atrain  to  their  village — Deterviine  on  tear — General  Atkinson  marches  against 
them — They  retreat  up  Rock  River. 

It  wUl  be  necessary,  in  this  chapter,  to  give  some  account  of  such  tribes  of 
Indians  as  will  often  be  mentioned  as  we  proceed.  We  shall,  however,  cf»n- 
fine  ourselves  to  such  tribes  as  took  part  in  the  late  war  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Lakes  Michigan  and  Su])erior,  more  especially  ;  and  firstly,  of  the  Win- 
nebagos.  This  tribe  inhabit  the  country  upon  the  Ouisconsin,  a  river  that 
rises  between  the  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  and  which  disemboguen 
itself  into  the  Mississippi,  near  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  N.  W.  territory.  They 
were  found  seated  here  when  the  countrv  was  fii'st  visited  by  whites,  about 
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150  years  ago,  and  here  they  still  remain.  In  1820,  they  were  supposed  to 
number  1550  souls,  of  whom  500  were  men,  350  women,  and  700  children, 
and  lived  in  ten  towns  or  villages.*  A  boily  of  Winnebago  warriors  was  in 
the  fight  at  Tippecanoe,  under  the  impostor  EUskwatawa.  SananiahhoTiga, 
calletl  Stone-eater,  and  Wapainangwa,  or  ff'hite-loon,  were  leaders  of  the  Win- 
nebago warriors.  Tlie  latter  was  one  that  op|josed  General  Wayne  in  1794, 
but  was  reconciled  to  the  Americans  in  1795,  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville. 
He  also  treated  with  General  Harrison,  in  1809,  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  again  at 
Greenville  in  1814  ;  but  he  was  active  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  on  the  British 
side.  Winnebago  Lake,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  Green  Bay,  was 
probably  named  from  this  tribe  of  Indians,  or,  what  is  quite  as  probable,  they 
received  their  name  from  the  lake. 

Secondly,  the  Menominies.  This  tribe  inhabits  a  river  bearing  their  name, 
and  is  situated  about  one  degree  north  of  the  Winnebagos,  from  whom  they 
are  separated  by  a  range  of  mountains.  They  numbered  in  1820,  according 
to  some,  about  355  persons,  of  whom  not  more  than  100  were  fighters  ;  but 
this  estimate  could  apply  only,  it  is  thought,  to  the  most  populous  tribe. 

Thirdly,  the  Pottowattomies,  or  Pouteouatamis.  This  nation  was  early- 
known  to  the  Frenclu  In  the  year  16G8,  300  of  them  visited  Father  Mouez, 
at  a  place  which  the  French  called  Chagouamigon,  which  is  an  island  in 
Lake  Superior.  There  was  among  them  at  this  time  an  old  man  100  years 
old,  of  whom  his  nation  reported  wonderfid  things ;  among  others,  that  he 
could  go  without  food  20  days,  and  that  he  often  saw  the  Great  SpuiL  He 
was  taken  sick  here,  and  died  in  a  few  days  after.f 

The  country  of  tlie  Pottowattomies  is  adjacent  to  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Michigan,  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  in  1820  their  numbers  were  set  down 
at  3400.  At  that  time  the  United  States  paid  them  yeaily  5700  dollars.  Of 
tliis,  350  dollai-s  remained  a  permanent  annuity  until  the  late  war. 

Fourthly,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  These  are  usually  mentioned  together,  and 
are  now  really  but  one  nation.  They  also  had  the  gospel  taught  them  about 
1GG8,  by  the  Jesuits.  They  live  to  the  west  of  the  Pottowattomies,  generally 
between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  The  chief 
of  the  Sauks,  or  Sacs,  for  at  least  14  yeare,  has  been  Keokuk.  Of  him  we 
shall  particularly  speak  in  due  course.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  supposed 
to  amount,  in  1820,  to  about  3000  persons  in  all ;  one  fifth  of  whom  may  be 
accounted  warriors. 

Thus  we  have  taken  a  view  of  tlie  most  important  points  in  the  history  of 
the  tribes  which  were  engaged  in  the  late  border  wai"  under  Black-hawk,  and 
are,  therefore,  prepared  to  proceed  in  the  narration  of  the  events  of  that  war. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  begin  with  some  events  as  early  as  1823;  at 
which  period  a  chief  of  the  Winnebagos,  called  Red-bird,  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous. This  year,  the  United  States'  agents  held  a  treaty  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  with  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  Winnelmgos,  Chippeways,  Sioux,  &c.,  for  the 
purpose,  among  other  things,  of  bringing  about  a  peace  lietween  the  first- 
named  tribe  and  the  others,  who  were  cari*jing  on  bloo«ly  wars  among  them- 
selves; the  treaty  stipulated  that  each  tribe  should  confine  itself  to  certain 
boundaries,  which  were  designated ;  and  as  parties  from  them  all  were  con- 
stantly visiting  the  United  States'  forts,  upon  business,  or  various  other  occa- 
sions, it  was  agreed  that  any  party  should  be  protected  from  insult  or  injury 
from  any  other  Indians  while  upon  such  visits.  It  would  not  seem,  however, 
that  the  makers  of  the  treaty  could  have  supposed  that  any  such  agreement 
would  avail  much,  where  deep  hatred  existed  between  any  of  the  parties ; 
for  the  very  circumstance  of  ])rotection  being  offered,  would  lead  directly  to 
difficulty,  by  placing  one  party  in  a  situation  exactly  to  accoinmodate  another, 
in  their  peculiar  method  of  surprise;  nor  could  any  one  have  supposed  that 
any  fear  of  punishment  from  the  whites  woidd  have  been  equal  to  the 
gratification  of  revenge.  Yet  the  motives  of  the  whites  were  good,  however 
little  was  effected  by  them. 

As  was  expected,  frequent  murders  happened  among  the  Indians ;  and  it  was 

•  Dr.  Morse  rated  iliem  at  5000.    Ind.  Report,  Ap.  362 
t  Cluirleooix,  Hist,  de  la  Nouv.  France,  i.  395. 
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nat  often  tliut  tliose  guilty  of  them  could  be  found  or  recognized.  At  length, 
in  the  summer  of  1827,  a  party  of  24  Chippevvas,  on  a  tour  to  Fort  Snelling, 
were  surprised  by  a  band  of  Sioux,  who  killed  and  wounded  eight  of  them. 
The  connnandant  of  Fort  Snelling  captured  four  of  them,  whom  he  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ciiippewas,  who  immediately  shot  them,  according  M 
/he  directions  of  the  commandant.  A  Sioux  chief,  named  Red-bird,  resented 
the  proceedings  of  the  commandant,  and  resOiViid  upon  a  further  I'etaliation 
upon  the  Chippewas.  Accordingly,  he  led  a  war  party  against  them  soon 
after,  but  was  defeated;  and  upon  his  return  home  from  the  expedition,  hia 
neighbors  derided  him,  as  being  no  brave. 

VVhat  were  the  grounds  of  Red-bird's  enmity  in  the  first  place  is  now  tm- 
knowii,  nor  is  it  important  to  be  inquired  into  in  our  present  business ;  but 
certain  it  is,  he  had,  or  conceived  that  he  had,  just  cause  for  his  attack  upon 
tlie  Chippewas;  his  last  and  unsuccessful  expedition  against  them,  however, 
was  to  revenge  the  execution  of  those  at  Fort  Snelling,  who,  he  had  been 
told,  were  executed  for  the  murder  of  a  family  of  seven  persons,  named 
Melhode,  near  Prairie  des  Chiens.  This,  however,  was  not  very  likely  the 
case. 

As  he  could  not  get  revenge  of  the  Chippewas,  Red-bird  resolved  on  seek- 
ing it  among  the  whites,  their  abettors;  therefore,  with  two  or  three  other 
desperadoes,  like  himself,  of  whom  Black-haivk  was  j)robably  one,  he  repaired 
to  Prairie  des  Chivns,  where,  on  the  24  July,  1827,  tliey  killed  two  persona 
and  wounded  a  third.  We  hear  of  no  plunder  taken,  but  with  a  keg  of  whisky, 
which  they  bought  of  a  trader,  they  retired  to  the  mouth  of  Bad-axe  River. 
Six  days  after,  Jidy  30,  with  his  company  augmented.  Red-bird  waylaid  two 
keel-boats  tiiat  had  been  conveying  commissary  stores  to  Fort  SnelliiTg.  One 
came  into  the  ambush  in  the  day  time,  and,  after  a  fight  of  four  hours,  es- 
caped with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  four  wounded.  It  was  midnight  before 
the  other  fell  into  the  snare,  and,  owing  to  the  darkness,  escaped  without 
much  injury. 

Notice  has  probably  been  taken  by  Black-hawk,  in  his  narrative,  of  these 
events ;  but  as  he  relates  every  thing  without  any  regard  to  dates,  it  is  impos- 
sible toassign  some  of  his  incidents  to  their  proper  places  in  history. 

Not  long  after  these  events,  in  September,  1827,  General  Jltkinson  marched 
into  the  Winnebago  country,  with  a  brigade  of  troops,  regulars  and  militia,  and 
succeeded  in  making  prisoners  of  Red-bird,  anil  six  other  Wimiebagos,  who 
were  held  in  confinement  at  Prairie  du  Chien  until  a  trial  could  be  had  on  them. 
On  the  25  October,  1828,  at  a  special  term  of  the  United  States' Circuit  Court, 
they  were  tried,  all  excejrt  Red-bird,  who  had  died  in  prison.  Waniga  or  the 
Sun,  and  Chik-hong-sic,  the  Little-bull,  were  each  tried  on  two  indictments  ;  one 
for  the  murder  of  Registre  Gagnier,  as  accomplices  of  Red-bird,  m  the  murder 
of  which  mention  has  already  been  made.  On  the  second  indictment,  Chik- 
hong-sic  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Solomon  Lipcap ;  and  Waniga  on  the 
same,  as  his  accomi)lice.  On  the  third  indictment,  Waniga  was  tried  for 
scalping  Louisa  Gagnier  with  intent  to  kill.  On  the  first  indictment,  both 
were  brought  in  guilty.  On  the  second,  Chik-hong-sic  was  brought  in  guilty, 
and  Waniga  was  acquitted.  On  the  third,  Waniga  was  found  guilty,  and 
Chik-hong-sic  was  acquitted.  They  were  sentenced  to  be  executed  on  the  26 
of  the  following  December. 

The  two  charged  with  the  murder  of  Mr.  Melhode  and  family  were  acquit- 
ted by  a  nolle  prosequi.  Black-hawk,  or  Knra-zhonsept-hah^  as  his  name  was 
then  written,  and  Kanonekah,  the  Youngest  of  the  Thunders,  were  among  the 
prisoners  charged  with  the  attack  on  the  boats  the  preceding  year ;  but  the 
charge  not  biding  sustained  for  want  of  evidence,  they  were  discharged,  aa 
was  also  a  son  ol'  Red-bird. 

Thus  it  a])pearsa  year  hatlpassed  since  these  Indians  were  captured,  before 
they  were  brought  to  trial.  Such  a  delay  of  justice  was  to  the  friends  of  the 
hnprisoned  Indians  ten  times  as  insufferable,  if  possible,  as  any  punishment 
could  have  i>een,  inflicted  in  any  reasonable  time  after  a  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted. They  cannot  understand  why,  if  one  be  guilty,  he  should  not 
at  once  be  punished,  as  it  seldom  happens,  with  Indians,  that  they  deny  an 
act  when  guilty:  the  most  of  them  scorn  to  do  it.    Hence,  the  white  people'* 
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keeping  them  imprisoned,  they  think  an  act  of  great  ••owanlice  ;  presnming 
they  flare  not  jxuiish  the  culprit.  It  has  sometimes  hai)pened,  that  after  an 
Lidian  liad  been  imprisoned  for  a  long  time,  and  been  discliargt-d  for  want  of 
evidence,  altliough  at  the  time  of  his  capture  there  were  no  doubts  of  his  guilt, 
even  u()on  his  own  confession,  he  has  been  shot  by  some  skulking  white  bor- 
derer on  his  way  to  his  home.  This,  to  the  friends  of  such  Indian,  is  the 
most  aitOMiinable  crime  ;  and  these  things  had  all  happened  in  Illinois  before 
the  end  of  1828. 

Black-hawk,  as  we  have  just  seen,  was  captured  and  held  some  time  in  du- 
rance for  attacking  the  boats,  which,  it  seems,  could  not  be  proved  against  him, 
as  he  was  discharged;  but  if  there  were  doubts  of  his  guilt  before,  there  can 
DB  none  now,  according  to  his  own  confession,  which,  it  would  seem,  he  had 
too  much  crafl  to  acknowledge  l)efbre  his  tried. 

Matters  continued  in  a  ruffled  state  for  about  three  years,  though  acts  of 
violence  seem  not  often  to  have  occurred.  In  1831,  it  was  the  general  opinion 
on  the  frontiers,  that  the  Indians  intended  to  forbear  no  longer;  and  it  was 
rightly  judged  by  General  Alkinsoru,  that  efforts  had  been,  or  were  being  made 
by  some  of  them  to  unite  all  the  Indians  from  Rock  River  to  Mexico  in  a  war. 
That  this  was  the  truth  of  the  case  we  will  hear  Black-hawk,  in  evidence. 
He  says,  "Runners  were  sent  to  the  Arkansas,  Red-River  and  Texas — not  on 
the  subject  of  our  lands,  but  a  secret  mission,  which  I  am  not,  at  present,  per- 
mitted to  explain." 

The  difference  between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  Menominies  and  Sioux, 
was  one  great  cause  of  the  troubles  previous  to  the  war  of  1832.  The  whites 
used  their  endeavors  to  bring  about  a  peace  between  them,  and  finally  effected 
it,  although  at  the  very  time  nmrders  were  committed  by  one  pai-iy  upon  the 
other,  while  on  their  way  to  attend  a  treaty  for  their  own  benefit.  But  such 
is  their  thirst  for  revenge,  that  they  will  take  it  at  the  hazard  of  themselves 
and  all  their  connections.  Black-hawk  himself  relates,  that  on  a  certain  time, 
which,  I  l>elieve,  was  in  the  summer  of  1830,  the  chiefs  of  the  Foxes  were 
invited  to  attend  a  treaty  at  Prairie  du  Chien  for  the  settlement  of  their  dif- 
ferences witli  the  Sioux.  Nine  of  the  head  men  of  tlie  Foxes,  with  one 
woman  in  their  company,  set  out  to  attend  the  treaty,  who,  on  their  way,  were 
met  by  a  company  of  Sioux,  near  the  Ouisconsin,  and  all  of  them,  except  one 
man,  were  killed. 

This  murder  went  unrevenged  until  the  next  year,  when  a  band  of  Sioux 
and  Menominies,  who  were  encamped  within  a  mile  of  the  fort  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  were  attacked  by  some  Foxes  from  Black-hawKs  party,  and  28  of  them 
were  killed.  The  whites  now  demanded  the  murderers,  but  Black-hawk  said 
they  had  no  right  to  make  such  a  demand,  for  it  was  an  affair  between  the 
Indian  nations,  over  whom  they  had  no  authority ;  and  besides,  he  said,  when 
the  Menominies  had  murdered  the  Fox  chiefs,  the  year  before,  they  made  no 
Buch  demand  for  the  murderers. 

According  to  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July,  1830,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  sold  their  country  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Sioux,  Oma- 
hahs,  loways,  Ottoes,  and  several  otlier  tribes  and  bands,  participated  in  the 
sale ;  but  Black-hawk  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  Ktokuk^  or  the  IValchftd-fox, 
at  tliis  time  headed  the  party  of  Sacs  that  made  the  treaty ;  when  Black-hawk 
knew  what  was  done,  it  very  much  agitated  and  displeased  him ;  but  Keokuk 
had  pleased  the  whites,  and  sold  his  country,  as  the  ill-advised  JiPIntosh  had 
done.  The  next  summer,  1831,  Black-hawk  says,  that  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
Indian  agent  at  Rock  Island,  he  heard,  for  the  fii"st  time,  "  talk  of  our  having 
to  leave  my  village.  The  trader  (he  says)  exiilained  to  me  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  that  had  l)een  made,  and  said  we  would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  IIMuois 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  advised  us  to  select  a  good  place  for  our  village, 
and  remove  to  it  in  the  spring."  This  trader  was  the  adopted  brother  of  the 
Drincipal  Fox  chief,  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  leave  his  village  and  build 
another  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Keokuk  had  consented  to  go 
and  was  using  all  his  influence  to  induce  others  to  go  with  him. 

A  party  now  began  to  organize  itself  in  opposition  to  that  of  Keokuk. 
They  called  upon  Black-hawk  for  his  opinion  about  it ;  and,  says  the  old  chief 
"  I  gave  it  freely — and  afler  questioning  QuHsh-qua-me  about  the  sale  of  the 
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lands,  he  assured  me  that  he  never  had  consented  to  the  sale  of  our  village.' 
I  now  promised  this  party  to  be  their  leader,  and  raised  the  standard  of 
opposition  to  Keokuk,  with  a  full  determination  not  to  leave  my  village.^ 

The  Sac  village  was  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  Rock  River  and  the 
Mississippi.  Tlie  tribe  had  here  usually  about  700  acres  of  planting  land, 
which  extended  about  two  and  a  half  miles  up  the  Mississippi.  According 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Indians,  a  village  had  stood  here  about  150  years. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  Sac  country  on  the  Mississippi,  was  from  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Ouiscousiti  to  the  Portage  des  Sioux,  almost  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Missouri,  in  ien<>tli  near  700  miles. 

About  the  X\im  of  the  treaty  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  some  out- 
rages were  committed  upon  the  Indians  by  the  whites  in  kind  like  the  follow- 
ing:— One  of  Black-hawk's  men  having  found  a  hive  of  bees  in  the  woods,  in 
a  hollow  tree,  took  it  to  his  wigwam.  Some  whites,  having  learned  the  cir- 
cumstance, re])a'red  to  the  Indian's  wigwam  and  demanded  the  honey  as 
theirs,  and  he  gave  it  up  to  them.  They  not  only  took  the  honey,  but  nnule 
plunder  of  all  the  skins  he  had  got  during  his  winter's  hunt,  and  carried  them 
off  also.  The  case  of  the  Indian  was  exceeding  hard,  ibr  he  owed  the  skins 
to  his  trader.  Therefore  he  could  not  pay  him,  nor  could  he  get  necessaries 
for  his  fainily,  in  conse(|uence  of  his  inability  to  meet  his  former  contract 

About  this  time  Black-hawk  met  with  gross  ill  treatment  from  some  whites 
who  met  him  in  tlfte  woods  a-hunting.     They  fell  upon  him,  and  beat  him  so 
severely  that  he  was  lame  for  some  time  after  it     The  whites  pretended  he 
had  done  them  an  injury.     Such  outrages,  added  to  those  of  a  public  nature, 
had  diiven  the  Indians  to  desperation,  and  finally  determined  Black-hawk  to 
act  on  the  offensive,     liut  he  was  sadly  deceived  in  his  real  strengthnvhen 
he  came  to  trial ;  for  he  had  been  assured  that  the  Chippewas,  Ottowas, 
Winnebagos  and  Pottowattomies  all  stood  ready  to  help  and  second  him. 
JVeapope,  who  had  been  among  some  of  them,  was  either  deceived  himselfj 
or  he  intentionally  d  ,'C?;'y®'i  his  chief.     But  the  Prophet,  JVabokieshiek,  w 
doubtless  the  gT8i.tBK  dcc«.ver.     He  sent  word  to  Black-hawk  that  he  hi 
received  wampum  from  ',ne  nations  just  mentioned,  and  he  was  sure  of  th« 
cooperation.     Besides  this  strong  encouragement,  it  was  also  told  to  tl 
principal  Sac  chiefs,  that  ti^eir  British  father  at  Maiden  stood  ready  to  he 
them,  in  case  of  wrong  being  offered  them  by  the  whites ;  but  this  wa 
without  doubt,  a  stratagem  of  the  Prophet,  or  JVeapope,  the  bearer  of  th 
intelligence.     The  chiefs  of  the  whites  at  Maiden  and  other  places,  had  bee 
visited  by  Black-hawk  or  his  head  men,  and,  on  being  told  their  situation  in 
respect  to  bring  obliged  to  leave  their  country,  these  friends  of  the  Indians 
honestly  told  them  that,  if  they  had  not  sold  their  country,  it  could  not  be 
taken  fi*om  them. 

When  the  old  chief.  Black-hawk,  found  that  Keokuk  had  sold  the  Sac 
village,  with  the  rest  of  their  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  he 
saw  and  conversed  with  him  about  it,  and  KecJcuk  was  so  well  convinced  that 
he  had  done  what  he  had  no  right  to  do,  that  he  promised  to  go  to  the  whites, 
and  use  all  his  endeavors  to  get  it  back  again  by  giving  any  other  part  of  the 
country  for  it:  Black-hawk  said  he  would  give  up  even  the  lead-mines,  if 
they  could  only  be  allowed  to  enjoy  their  old  village,  and  the  little  point  of 
land  on  which  were  the  beautiful  cornfields  which  their  wives  had  cultivated, 
for  years,  undisturbed,  and  the  adjacent  burying-grounds  of  their  honored  dead. 

With  strong  hopes  that  something  woidd  bs  effected  for  them,  the  Sacs 
set  out  upon  their  usual  winter's  hunt,  in  the  fall  of  1830,  and  meanwhile 
the  whites  came  on  and  possessed  their  beloved  village !  When  the  Indians 
retufned,  they  saw  families  of  intruders  in  their  ov/n  wigwams  and  lodges, 
that  they  had  left  the  fall  previous — the  wives  and  chihiren  of  the  poor 
Indians  were  now  upon  the  banks  of  their  own  Mississippi,  but  without  a 
home  or  lodge  to  cover  them !  This  was  insufferable  to  Black-hawk — where 
is  the  white  man  that  could  endure  sruch  things?  There  are  none  that  could, 
even  the  most  servile  slave. 

The  Sacs  were  encamped  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Mississippi,  having  t 
turned  from  their  hunting-grounds  earlier  than  usual,  on  account  of  inft 
matiou  of  the  state  of  things  in  their  village.    The  ice  had  not  lefl  tlie  Ak 
54»  2Q 
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sjssippi ;  but  before  it  was  time  to  plant  coi-n,  the  firm  resolution  of  the  chiefli 
was  tfiken,  tlial  their  village  they  would  again  possess.  They  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  tJieir  resolution,  and  went  on  and  took  possession.  Tlie  wiiites  were 
alarmed,  and  doubting  of  their  al)iluy  to  drive  off  the  Indians  then,  said  they 
woidd  live  and  plant  together;  but  took  care  to  seize  upon  all  the  best  planting 
land.  The  Lidians  w  ere  determined  not  to  be  the  first  to  connnit  ajiy  hostile  act, 
and  submitted  to  great  insults;  some  of  their  women  being  shametully  beaten 
by  their  white  neighbors  for  the  most  trifling  ofience,  to  which  their  new 
situation  had  unavoidably  subjected  them,  and  one  young  man  was  actually 
beaten  to  death,  or  so  that  he  soon  after  died ;  nevertheless,  to  the  shame  of 
those  whites  be  it  told,  there  is  no  account  which  has  ever  come  to  me  that 
the  Indians  attempted  to  retaliate. 

Other  evils  were  experienced  while  the  poor  Sacs  endeavored  to  live  with 
the  whites  in  their  own  village.  Ardent  spirits  were  brought  in,  and  used  to 
cheat  the  Indians  out  of  their  personal  property,  their  guns,  and  articles 
with  which  they  hunted. 

In  the  fall  of  ISJO,  the  Inflians  had  been  told  that  they  must  not  come 
again  to  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Meantime  the  lands  of  the  Sac  village 
had  been  sold,  or  a  part  of  them,  and  all  the  Indians  were  ordered  to  leave 
them.  Black-hawk  and  his  band,  however,  would  not  oliey,  and  some  of 
them  remained  on  the  unsold  lands,  while  the  others  were  on  their  hunting 
expeditions.  And  early  in  the  spring  of  1831,  aftt^r  having  used  every  means 
for  a  reconciliation,  without  giving  up  their  village,  the  Sacs  in  a  body  re- 
crossed  the  river  to  their  old  cornfields,  and  in  a  menacing  manner  took 
l)ossession ;  but  if  we  can  believe  Black-hawk^  he  did  not  mean  to  l>«  pro- 
voked into  a  war  by  any  thing  less  than  the  life-blood  of  some  of  his  peoj»le; 
which  he  said  the  whites  dare  not  take,  at  least  so  long  as  he  remained  on  the 
government's  land ;  for  by  an  article  of  the  treaty  which  had  caused  these 
troubles,  the  Indians  were  not  obliged  to  leave  the  lands  so  long  as  they  re- 
mained unsold.  But  the  settlers  cried  out  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Indians  u[)on  them,  which  soon  became  so  loud  and  clamorous  that  Governor 
Rei/nolds  forthwith  taking  the  responsibility,  declared  the  state  of  Illinois  in- 
vaded by  hostile  Indians,  although  it  does  not  api)ear  that  any  of  them  were 
upon  other  lands  than  those  owned  by  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  on  the  28  May,  1831,  Governor  Reynolds  wrote  from  Belleville, 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  Llinois,  to  General  Gaines,  the  militaiy  cotnmander 
of  the  western  department,  that  he  had  received  undoubted  information  that 
the  section  of  the  state  near  Rock  Island  was  at  that  time  invaded  by  a  hos- 
tile band  of  the  Sac  Indians,  headed  by  Black-hawk  ;  and  that  in  order  to  re- 
|jel  said  invasion,  and  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  state,  he  had  called  on 
700  of  the  militia  of  the  said  state,  to  be  mounted  and  ready  fortiiat  service. 
He  therefore,  "as  exectitive  of  the  state  of  Illinois,"  respectfidly  solicited  hia 
cooperation.  General  Gaines  said  in  answer,  the  next  day,  that  he  had  ordered 
six  companies  of  regular  troops  to  proceed  from  Jefl^rsou  Barracks  the 
day  following,  May  30,  for  the  Sac  village,  and  if  necessary  he  would  add 
t\yo  companif 3  more  from  Prairie  du  Cliien.  This  force  he  considered  suf- 
ficient to  put  down  the  "hostile  Sacs;"  but,  he  said,  if  the  Indian  force  had 
been  augmented  by  other  Indians,  then  he  woidd  correspond  with  his  excel- 
lency by  express,  and  avail  himself  of  his  offer  of  the  700  mounted  volunteers. 

Governor  Reynolds  had  just  before  (26  May)  written  to  General  Clark,  the 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  at  SL  Louis,  and  among  other  things  said,  he 
had  considered  it  necessary  to  order  out  troops  "  to  prcted  the  citizens  "  of 
the  state  "  near  Rock  Island  from  invasion  and  depredation ; "  but  from  his 
better  to  Gaines,  dated  only  two  days  after,  the  state  was  actually  invaded. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  in  something  less  than  two  days,  by  thinking  the  mat- 
ter over,  the  governor  had,  in  his  mind,  changed  the  /car  of  invasion 
into  actual  invasion.  In  the  sjime  letter  he  goes  on  :  The  object  of  the 
government  of  the  state  is  to  [»rotect  those  citizens  by  removing  said  Indians. 
"  peaceably  if  they  can,  but  forcibly  if  they  must."  "I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
inform  you  of  the  above  call  on  the  militia,  and  that  in  or  about  l.'i  days,  a  suf- 
ficient force  will  appear  before  these  Indians  to  remove  them,  dead  or  alive, 
over  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi."     Whether  his  excellency  did  not 
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mean  to  stop  with  liis  Indians  short  of  the  Western  Ocean,  1  cannot  say,  but 
certainly  he  says  notliing  of  leaving  them  any  where  on  lands  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi ;  he,  however,  humanely  adds,  "  But  to  save  all  this  disagree- 
able business,  periiaps  a  recpiest  from  you  to  them,  for  them  to  remove  to  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  would  effect  the  object  of  procuring  peace  to  the  citi- 
aens  of  the  state."  General  Clark  replied,  two  days  after,  that  every  effort 
on  his  part  "  had  been  made  to  effect  tlie  removal  from  Ulinois  of  aZZ  the  tribes 
who  had  ceded  their  lands." 

Hence  no  aliei'hative  now  remained  but  to  proceed  on  with  an  army  to 
drive  ofi'the  Indians.  Accordingly  General  Gaines  procee<led  to  the  country 
in  dispute,  andTjy  his  prudent  management  succeeded  in  settling  tlie  diffi- 
culty, which,  as  matters  immediately  a,fterwards  turned  out,  seems  to  have 
amounted  to  but  liKle  ;  and  as  General  Gaines's  account  of  his  expedition 
agrees  very  well  with  what  Black-hawk  has  since  said  about  it,  we  lay  it  before 
che  reader.    It  is  contained  in  a  letter  dated  Rock  Island,  20  June,  1831. 

"  I  have  visited  the  Rock  River  villages,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  locali- 
ties, and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  disposition  of  the  Indians.  They  confirm  me 
in  the  opinion  I  had  previously  formed,  that,  whatever  may  be  their  feelings 
of  hostility,  they  are  resolved  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  their  tomahawks  and 
fire-arms  except  in  self-defence.  But  few  of  their  warriore  were  to  be  seen — 
their  women  and  children,  and  their  old  men  appeared  anxious,  and  at  first 
somewhat  confused,  but  none  attempted  to  run  ofE  Having  previously  noti- 
fied their  chiefs  that  I  would  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  them,  unless  they 
should  desire  to  inform  me  of  their  intention  to  moveforthioilh,  as  I  had  di- 
rected them,  1  did  not  speak  to  them,  though  within  50  ytu*ds  of  ni^ny  of 
them.  I  had  with  me  on  board  the  steam-boat  some  artillery,  and  two  com- 
panies of  infantiy.  Their  village  is  immediatelv  on  Rock  River,  and  so  situ- 
ated that  I  could  from  the  steam-boat  destroy  all  their  bark  houses  (the  only 
kind  of  houses  they  have)  in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  force  now  with  me, 
probably  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  But  I  am  resolved  to  abstain  from  filing 
a  shot  without  some  bloodshed,  or  some  manifest  attempt  to  shed  blood,  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  I  have  already  induced  nearly  one  tliird  of  them  to 
cross  the  Mississii)pi  to  their  own  land.  The  residue,  however,  say,  as  the 
friendly  chiefs  report,  that  they  never  will  move ;  and  what  is  very  uncommon, 
their  women  urge  their  hostile  husbands  to  fight  rather  than  to  move  and  thus 
to  abandon  their  homes." 

Thus  stood  matters  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Illinois  militia;  neither 
party  wishing  to  do  any  thing  to  bring  on  hostilities.  On  the  7th  June, 
Black-hawk  met  General  Gaines  in  council,  and  plainly  told  him  he  would 
not  remove,  and  to  let  hitn  know  he  was  not  afraid  of  his  forces,  went  to  the 
council-house  at  the  head  of  his  band,  armed  and  jiainted  as  though  they  ex- 
pected to  be  attacked;  the  consequence  was,  nothing  was  effected  thus  far. 
But  the  general  was  satisfied  that  the  reports  of  other  tribes  having  engaged 
to  Assist  them  were  entitled  to  little  credit.  That  the  general  well  understood 
the  affairs  of  the  Sacs  at  this  time,  no  doubt  will  bo  entertained,  on  compar- 
ing his  account  with  the  statement  of  Black-hawk  in  his  life.  "Several  otlier 
tribes,"  observes  the  general,  "such  as  the  VVinnebagos,  I'ottowattomies,  and 
Kikapoos,  have  been  invited  by  these  Sacs  to  assist  them ;  but  I  cannot  positively 
ascertain  that  more  than  200  have  actually  joined,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  these  will  remain  true  to  their  offending  allies." 

As  General  Gaines  found  he  could  not  effect  a  compliance  with  his  demands, 
he  concluded  to  wait  for  the  militia,  who,  on  the  2.5  June,  prom[)tly  arrived. 
These  the  Indians  thought  it  not  proper  to  oppose,  knowing  well  that  border 
militia  would  submit  to  no  restraint  from  their  officers ;  they  therefore  fled 
across  the  Mississippi  to  avoid  being  massacred ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
June  26,  the  army  took  possession  of  the  Sac  village,  without  the  firing  of  a 
gun  on  either  side.  On  the  27th,  Black-hawk  caused  a  white  flag  to  be  dis- 
played to  show  his  disposition  to  have  a  parley,  which  soon  after  ensued,  and 
this  ended  in  a  treaty. 

In  his  despatch  to  the  secretaiy  of  war.  General  Gaines  said  he  was  of 
opinion  that  "these  Indians  were  as  completely  humbled,  as  if  they  had  been 
chastised  in  battle,  and  less  disposed  to  disturb  the  frontier  inhabitants;" 
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»nrl  that  Cfovemor  Reynolds  was  of  the  same  opinion.  But  in  this  they  were 
l)otli  mistaken,  akhoiigh  when  the  treaty  was  made,  Black-hauk  without 
doubt  intended  strictly  to  observe  it ;  yet  he  could  not  foresee  what  woidd 
happen.  He  had  been  promised  com  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  people,  in- 
stead of  that  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  abandon;  but  what  tliey 
received  was  far  from  sufi^clent,  and  they  began  to  feel  the  encroachment  of 
famine.  In  this  state  of  things,  a  party  of  Sacs,  as  the  old  chief  s;iys,  went 
over  the  river  to  steal  com  from  their  ownjiddg !  and  tlius  began  a  new  series 
of  troubles  which  ended  m  bloodshed. 

Black-hawkj  with  his  chief  men,  had  signed  the  treaty,  and  it  was  broken 
the  same  year  by  both  parties.  It  was  dated  on  the  30  June,  1831,  five  days 
after  the  "  flight,"  and  among  the  signere  we  recognize,  besides  Mucata-Mu- 
ui-EATAK  [BUick-hawk),  as  his  name  was  then  written,  Pashefaho  {Stabbing- 
ddef)y  Weesheat  [Sturgeon-head),  Kakekamah  {.illrfigh),  and  several  others* 
It  was  in  the  course  ol  the  same  summer,  that  the  jKirty  from  Blnck-hawk^s 
band  killed  the  28  Menomonies,  of  which  we  have  before  given  an  account, 
and  although  the  whites  considered  it  their  concern,  seem  not  to  have  under- 
taken to  revenge  it  until  the  spring  of  1832;  and  the  probability  is,  they 
would  hardly  then  have  undertaken  it,  had  not  some  of  the  Sacs  intruded 
themselves  again  into  their  old  village,  by  which  a  new  cry  was  raised 
against  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  General  Atkinson  set  out  for  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, about  the  fii*8t  of  April,  at  the  head  of  the  sixth  regiment  of  United 
States  infantrj',  at  whose  approach  Black-haiok  end  bis  party  abandoned  their 
camp  on  tlie  Mississippi,  where  Fort  Madison  had  been  built,  and  ascended 
Rock  River.  It  was  in  this  direction  he  expected  to  be  reinforced  by  the 
Pottowattomies,  Winnebagos,  and  Kikapoos,  but  who  in  the  end  declined  the 
hazai'dous  and  unequal  conflict 

As  Black-liawk  moved  leisurely  up  Rock  River,  he  received  several  ex- 
presses from  General  ^(^inson,  ordering  him  in  a  peremptory  manner  to  leave 
the  country  ;  but  he  constantly  said  he  would  not,  and  said  he  was  going  to 
the  Prophet's  village  to  make  com,  to  which  he  had  been  invited,  and  the 
whites  might  attack  him  if  they  dared ;  that  they  might  come  on  if  they 
chose,  but  they  would  not  find  him  unprepared ;  yet  he  would  not  begin  yvith 
them. 

Meanwhile  General  Atkinson,  not  judging  it  expedient  to  pursue  the  Indians 
up  Rock-River,  made  a  stand  at  Dixon's  Ferry,  and  waited  for  a  rein- 
forcement. 


CHAPTER  EX. 

Martk  of  Major  Stillman — Kills  some  of  Black-hawk's  men — Stillman's  deftOi— 
Talk  with  Ihs  Winnebagos — Menomonies  join  the  whites — Settlement  on  Indian 
Creek  destroyed — Captivity  of  two  young  women — Murders — Plum  River  settle- 
ment broken  up — Congress  orders  out  troops — Murders  near  Galena — Indians  cut 
off  by  General  Dodge — Snider's  defeat — Stevenson's  defeat — Attack  on  the  fort  at 
Buffalo  Grove — On  that  at  Jlpple  River — Defeat  of  Major  Dement — Murder  at 
Cincinawa  Mound — Ravages  of  the  cholera  among  the  regular  troops — Rattle  of 
the  Ouisconsin — Jiction  with  the  steam-boat  Wamor — Battle  of  the  xd  of  August, 
and  end  of  the  roar. 

Before  the  arrival  of  General  Atkinson  it  Ogee's  or  Dixon's  Ferry,  (leneral 
HTiitesides  had  proceeded  there  with  a  considerable  body  of  mounted  men, 
and  a  march  of  discovery  was  resolved  upon.  Accordingly,  about  the  13th 
of  May,  a  company  of  270  men  jiroceeded  on  towards  Sycamore  Creek,  under 
Major  Stillman.  Black-hawk  lieing  apprized  of  the  march  of  this  detach- 
ment, sent  out  three  young  warriors  with  a  white  flag  to  meet  them,  and  in- 
vite them  to  his  camp ;  but  the  whites,  paying  no  regard  to  the  flag,  took  the 
bearers  of  it  prisoners.  Five  others  had  l>een  sent  after  tiie  first,  to  see  what 
enbued,  and  to  report  what  might  take  place.  Thrse  five  were  discovered 
and  pursued  by  a  small  pai-ty  of  the  whiits,  and,  T.  iiig  o\xri:.ken,  two  of 
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tlieia  were  kHle<l,  atMl  the  rest  egcape(l.  It  was  now  iieai*  iiight,  on  the  14th 
of  May.  The  piuty  that  had  kille<i  the  two  Indians  returned  to  tlie  nmin 
body,  vvhicli,  it  seems,  was  pre|)ariiig  to  encamp  for  the  night  wlien  this  cir- 
cumstance took  place ;  all  innaediateiy  mounted  their  horses  and  rushed 
forward  in  confusion.  It  does  not  ajijiear  that  Black-fiawk  had  any  thoughts 
that  the  wliites  would  attack  him,  for  he  had  not  but  about  40  of  his  men 
with  him  at  this  time,  the  others  being  out  u|K)n  a  hunting  excursion ;  but 
when  his  spies  returned,  and  rejrorted  that  two  of  their  number  had  been 
barbai'ously  murdered,  the  wai*-wlioop  was  sounded,  and  the  l)est  prepara- 
tions were  made,  that  the  time  would  allow  to  meet  the  invaders. 

When  they  apjjroached  Sycainore  Creek,  the  whites  procee<ie<i  to  cross  it 
in  the  same  disorderly  manner  they  came  to  it,  although  the  country  was  very 
favorable  for  ambushes.  The  Indians  stood  firm,  and  were  doubtless  sure  of 
a  victory,  seeing  the  enemy  pass  the  creek  mail  by  man  as  they  arrived ; 
and  when  a  sufficient  number  had  crossed,  the  Indians  rushed  upon  them 
with  their  usual  fury  of  attack.  The  whites  say  the  Indians  "  showed  them- 
i^elves  on  every  quarter,  mounted  and  armed.  They  commenced  the  attack 
with  guns,"  and  continued  it  with  knives  and  tomahawks.  Their  situation 
became  in  a  moment  desperate,  and  Major  StUlman,  who  was  in  the  rear, 
learning  the  situation  of  the  advance  column,  immediately  ordered  a  retreat, 
but  none  was  effected — it  was  a  most  disorderly  and  wretched  flight !  scarce 
two  flying  together ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  smallness  of  Blaek-hawKs  force 
that  any  were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape. 

Thus  Black-hawk  with  about  40  men  had  put  270  to  flight,  and  dispersed 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  reported  at  first  by  themselves,  that  60 
or  70  had  been  killed ;  but,  as  it  pi-oved  afterwards,  it  was  their  great  fear  of 
the  Indians,  that  had  driven  them  so  far  from  their  companions,  that  they 
did  not  all  arrive  at  Dixon's  Ferry  for  several  days  after  the  fight,  although 
the  battle-ground  was  only  30  miles  from  that  place.  They  generally  came 
in,  one  at  a  time,  as  they  had  crossed  Sycamore  Creek  on  the  evening  of  tlie 
14th;  and  in  the  end,  all  but  12  were  accounted  for,  and  11  of  these  were 
found  aflerwards  on  the  battle-ground  and  interred.  A  letter  from  that 
country  says,  "  The  dead  that  were  found  were  cut  and  mangled  in  a  most 
shocking  and  indecent  manner ;  their  hearts  cut  out,  heads  off,  and  every 
species  of  indignity  practised  upon  their  persons.  One  alone  escaped  this 
treatment :  lie  was  found  dead,  with  his  head  nearly  cut  off,  embraced  by 
the  arms  of  an  Indian  who  had  been  shot  through  the  body,  but  yet  had 
strength  enough  remaining  to  tomahawk  the  man  who  had  shot  him,  and 
partly  to  cut  off  his  head,  dying  in  the  very  act — his  last  convulsive  struggle 
being  an  embrace  of  his  enemy  even  in  death."  From  Black-hawk's  own 
account,  it  appears  he  lost  but  three  men  in  the  whole  transaction,  and  that 
these  were  killed  who  were  sent  out  to  meet  the  whites  in  their  ap[)roach  to 
Sycamore  Creek. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  whites  were  guilty  of  the  fii*st  blood  shed  in  this  war. 

The  affair  of  Sycamore  Creek  caused  a  dii-e  alarm  to  be  sounded  through- 
out the  western  region.  Black-hawk's  40  warriors  were  magnified  into  1500, 
and  only  the  next  day  after  Stillman's  defeat,  G^jvernor  Rej/nolds  issued  a  proc- 
lamation calling  on  the  militia  to  assemble  at  Hennepin,  on  Illinois  River,  by 
the  10  of  June,  to  the  number  of  2000  men ;  which  number,  he  said,  he  "con- 
sidered necessiiry  to  subdue  those  Indians,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  state." 

Although  the  news  of  Major  Stillman's  disaster  flew  over  the  country 
among  the  whites  with  great  rajtidity,  yet  it  is  mentioned  as  a  circumstance 
well  worthy  of  remark,  that  messengers  from  the  hostile  Sacs,  bearing  to  the 
Missouri  Indians  the  news  of  their  victory,  arrived  at  the  Des  31oines  Rapids 
24  hours  before  the  ex])res8  sent  by  Governor  Reynolds  at  the  same  ])lace. 

About  the  time  the  proclamation  of  the  15th  of  May  was  issued,  calling  for 
2000  militia,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  whites  to  secure  or  draw  off  the 
Winnebagos,  and  prevent  their  joining  the  war  party.  On  the  26  May, 
Mr.  Gratoii,  a  sub-Indian  agent,  held  a  council  at  the  head  of  the  Four  Lakes 
with  a  number  of  the  Winnebago  chiefs,  and  they  all  signified  their  desire 
of  remaining  at  peace  with  the  white  people.  At  this  council,  the  chie^ 
called  the  LUtle-bl-ick,  made  a  speech,  and  among  other  things  said 
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"Father,  what  you  have  heard  of  us  is  from  forked  tongues,  and  what  you 
liave  heard  oi' Man-eater  is  false.  Man-eater  is  sick;  Init  he  has  sent  liis  sister 
and  daughter  here  to  speak  for  him.  Father,  since  I  knew  you,  I  have  al- 
ways heard  your  counsel,  and  did  what  you  told  me.  xMy  father,  the  Great 
Spirit,  has  sent  you  boUi  here.  You  have  taken  me  by  the  hand,  and  you 
have  held  it  fast  in  yours.  We  hope,  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
all  our  women  and  children,  that  you  will  hold  it  fast,  and  we  will  hold  on  to 
you  so  hard  that  you  cannot  shake  us  off.  My  father,  I  ask  nothing  but  a 
clear  sky  over  our  heads,  which  have  l)een  hanging  down  lately,  and  the  sky 
has  been  d;u"k,  and  the  wind  has  been  blowing  continually,  and  trying  to  blow 
lies  in  om*  ears,  but  we  turn  our  ears  from  it ;  but  when  we  look  towards  you, 
the  weather  is  clear,  and  the  wind  does  not  blow.  My  father,  our  young 
men  do  not  travel  much,  for  they  are  afraid  of  the  Sacs,  and  afraid  they  will 
be  taken  for  Sacs  by  the  troops.  My  father,  we  wish  you  to  give  us  a  j«iper 
like  the  one  Greneral  Jitkinson  gave  us,  that  we  may  show  it  to  the  whites 
whom  wc  meet,  that  they  may  know  we  are  friends  and  for  peace." 

As  soon  as  the  troubles  be^an,  there  were  many  of  the  Menomonies  and 
Sioux,  who,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  Sacs,  came  and  offered  themselves 
to  the  whites,  to  fight  for  them,  but  their  services  were  refused  ;  now  they 
had  had  a  fight,  and  being  beaten,  they  were  glad  to  call  upon  the  Indians 
for  assistance,  and  it  was  granted.  Yet  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  it  was 
from  any  love  they  bore  towards  the  whites  that  tliey  were  glad  to  fight  for 
them,  but  from  their  natural  inclination  to  war,  and  to  seek  revenge  for  in- 
juries they  had  received  from  the  Sacs  during  their  former  troubles.  Con- 
sequently several  hundreds  of  them  were  soon  upon  the  march  in  various 
directions  to  surprise  those  belonging  to  the  war  party,  and  others  attached 
themselves  to  the  army. 

Blood  had  now  been  shed,  and  no  one  had  any  right  to  expect  but  that  the 
Indians  would  retaliate  upon  any  whites,  according  to  their  manner,  whether 
m  arms  or  the  cradle.  There  was  a  small  settlement  upon  Indian  Creek, 
near  its  confluence  widi  Fex  River,  about  25  miles  from  the  town  of  Hennepin, 
the  rendezvous  of  the  army.  On  the  20th  *  of  May,  this  settlement  was 
fallen  upon  by  a  small  band  of  warriors,  led  by  a  Pottowattomie,  who,  afler 
killing  15  persons,  took  considerable  plimder,  and  proceeded  to  Black-haivK's 
camp. 

The  Indians  gave  as  a  reason  for  their  attack  upon  this  place,  that  not  long 
before,  a  man  who  lived  there  by  the  name  of  Hall,  had  severely  beaten  the 
Pottowattomie  who  led  the  party  that  committed  the  mm-der.  Yet  the  family 
of  this  man,  if  not  the  man  himself,  had  been  told  by  a  friendly  Indian,  that 
a  party  would  come  and  murder  them,  and  advised  them  to  fly  for  their  lives. 
They  immediately  did  so,  but  as  vengeance  had  decreed,  they  appear  to  have 
retiUTied  again  veiy  soon,  as  they  were  there  found  and  murdered,  as  before 
stated.  Two  daughters  of  Mr.  Hall  were  led  away  captive,  one  about  16,  and 
the  other  about  18  years  of  age  ;  two  brothers  of  these  young  women,  who 
were  at  work  in  the  field  when  the  massacre  began,  made  their  escape  and 
arrived  safe  at  Dixon's  Ferry.  Black-hawk  said  the  young  women  would 
have  been  killed  by  the  Pottowattomies  when  they  were  taken,  but  were 
spared  at  the  intercession  of  two  of  his  men,  who  were  with  them.  The 
following  account  was  written  immediately  after  they  were  delivered  from 
captivity,  by  a  person  at  Dixon's  Ferry,  where  they  were  delivered,  and  is 
probably  correct 

•*Of  the  Misses  Halls,  whose  case  seems  to  interest  every  body,  (and  who 
are  now  at  Galena,)  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  hear  the  following,  as  the 
best  information  that  could  be  collected  from  the  Indians  who  succeeded  in 
procuring  their  liberation.  After  the  bloody  scene  of  despatching  such  of  the 
family  as  were  about  the  house,  (to  which  they  could  not  avoid  being  eye-wit- 
nesses,) those  young  women  were  each  placed  on  a  horse,  which  was  led  by 
B  man — other  men  walked  alongside,  to  guard  and  keep  them  from  falling  oft 

*  The  editor  of  the  American  Animal  Register  is  under  a  great  mistake  in  placing  this 
affair  a  mniah  earlier,  h  changes  the  whole  aspect  of  atfairs  ;  making  the  Indians  llie  Aral 
murderers,  which  is  not  fact. 
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ill  difficult  passes. — At  night  a  lodge  was  set  apwt,  and  blankets  spread  foi 
tliein,  and  elderly  s(iua\vs  made  to  sleep  on  each  side,  by  wliom  they  were 
taken  care  of.  Such  ibod  as  the  Indians  had,  was  offered  to  thetn  ;  but  they 
cried  and  we|)t,  and  were  too  unwell  to  eat  or  be  comforted.  All  of  which 
the  young  women  say  is  true,  and  that  the  Indian  men  offered  no  insult  to 
them.  Tliey  also  confirtn  what  is  stated  of  Black-hawKs  camp,  as  seen  iu 
going  tluough  a  narrow  passage,  where  llieir  horses  tnired  in  the  mud: — 
more  of  the  camp,  it  is  supposed,  they  were  not  allowed  to  see.  It  seems 
there  was  more  dilHculty  in  i)rocuring  the  liberty  of  one  than  the  other:  a 
young  warrior  claimed  her  as  his  prize,  and  was  very  unwilling  to  give  her 
up;  but  afler  using  all  the  arguments  they  were  capable  of,  the  VVinnebagos 
say  they  had  to  use  threats,  which,  together  with  an  addition  of  ten  horses  to 
the  offer,  obtained  his  consent.  The  young  warrior  cut  from  Miss  Hall's  head 
a  lock  of  her  hair;  which,  by  the  by,  has  no  affinity  to  a  similar  act  among 
whites,  but  is  to  be  kept  as  a  trojihy  of  his  warlike  exploits.  Tlie  jirice  paid 
by  the  Winnebagos  is  stated  to  he  forty  horses,  wampum  and  trinkets, — iu 
all  to  the  amount  of  2000  dollars." 

Black-hawk  was  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  Four  Lakes,  at  the  head 
sources  of  Rock  River,  about  60  miles  from  Fort  Winnebago,  and  General 
Atkinson  was  iu  pursuit  of  him;  but  before  he  reached  his  place  of  retreat,  he 
had  retraced  his  step?,  and  was  next  discovered  on  the  Ouisconsin. 

About  this  time,  a  travelling  preacher  of  the  denomination  called  Dunkards 
was  killed  on  the  road  to  Chicago.  His  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  and 
carried  off  as  a  trophy.  He  was  noted  for  his  odd  appearance ;  his  beard 
being  represented  as  near  a  yard  in  length.  He  had  been  informed  that  sus- 
picious Indians  were  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  family,  at  whose  house  he 
stopjied,  retreated  towards  the  settlements  on  receiving  the  information ;  but 
tlie  iJunkard  preacher  thought  proper  to  abide  in  the  deserted  house  over 
night,  and  was  killed. 

On.  the  22  May,  a  party  of  spies  having  been  sent  out  by  General  Atkin- 
son, with  despatches  for  Fort  Armstrong,  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and 
four  of  them  were  killed.  St.  Vrain,  an  Indian  agent,  was  among  the  num- 
ber. They  were  all  scalped,  and  their  scalpx^-.^*  carried  to  Bladt-hawKs 
camp.  St.  Vrain  had  been  odious  to  the  Sacs  troiK  tiie  part  he  took  concern- 
ing their  removal. 

About  this  time,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Smith  was  murdered  near  the  Blue 
Mounds  on  the  Galena  frontier,  and  Mr.  Winters,  a  m&il  conti'actor  at  Galena, 
was  killed  near  Dixon's  Ferry.  The  body  of  another  man  was  found  neai-  the 
same  j)lace,  but  it  was  so  disfigured  that  it  was  not  known. 

On  the  Gth  June,  a  small  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Plum  River,  30  miles 
from  Galena,  was  attacked,  and  the  people  retreated  to  a  block-house,  which 
they  had  wisely  taken  the  jjrecaution  to  erect  This  the  Indians  tried  to  take 
for  about  an  hour,  but  could  not  efiect  then"  object,  and  drew  off.  The  inhab- 
itants then  went  down  the  river  in  a  boat  to  Galena.  Whether  any  persona 
were  killed,  I  do  not  find. 

By  the  beginning  of  June,  there  were  so  many  troops  spread  over  the  Inilinn 
country,  that  Black-hawk's  party  found  but  few  opportunities  to  murder  the 
frontier  inhabitants.  And  although  there  were  about  3000  men  in  arms  to 
combat  500  Indians,  yet  congress  ordered  600  mounted  rangers  to  be  I'aised 
"for  the  defence  of  the  fi*ontiers." 

On  the  14ih  of  June,  five  {lersons  were  killed  not  far  belcKv  Hamilton's  Fort, 
near  Galena,  and  on  the  IGth  one  man  was  killed  within  a  mile  of  the  same 
place.  General  Dodge  being  in  the  neighborhood,  marched  with  30  of  his 
mounted  men  immediately  in  pursuit.  When  about  three  miles  on  his  way,  he 
discovered  12  Indians,  whom  he  took  to  be  the  party  who  had  committed  the 
murders,  and  he  pursued  tliem  with  great  spirit.  Immediately  afler  c.ossing 
East  Piehetoneka  Creek,  the  Imlians  buried  themselves  in  a  thick  swamp 
The  whites  dismounted,  and  afler  securing  their  Jiorses,  and  placing  u  small 
guard  to  watch  for  any  that  might  attempt  to  escape,  rushed  in  after  the 
retreating  Indians.  They  presently  came  up  with  them,  and  began  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter.    No  resistance  was  made,  and  every  Indian  was  killed 
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or  murdered  in  a  few  minutes.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  tore  off  the 
Hcalps  of  every  one,  and  bore  them  off  in  triumph. 

On  the  same  day,  Captain  Snyder  met  with  and  defeated  a  small  Indian 
force  near  KeiJog's  Grove.  Four  of  the  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  killed 
and  one  of  tlie  whites  was  mortally  wounded-  Li  their  return  march,  they 
were  attacked  by  an  ambush  and  defeated,  having  three  of  their  men  killed 
and  mortally  wounded.     The  whites  now  escaped  by  flight 

On  the  18th  of  June,  as  Captain  Steveiison  with  a  small  force  was  scouting 
near  where  General  Dodge  cut  off  the  12  Indians,  he  was  met  by  a  Ibrce  under 
Black-hawk,  and  a  fierce  contest  ensued.  The  whites  fought  well,  but  tliey 
were  defeated.  At  one  time.  Captain  Stevenson  was  left  almost  alone  by  his 
party,  and  was  severely  wounded ;  but  they  rallied  again,  and  effected  a 
retreat,  with  the  loss  of  three  only  of  their  number.  The  fight  was  close 
and  desperate  for  a  short  time,  in  which  bayonets,  knives  and  tomahawks 
were  chiefly  used. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  the  24  of  June,  by  a  considerable  body  of  war- 
*iors,  to  surprise  the  fort  at  Buffalo  Grove,  on  Rock  River,  only  about  12  mile^ 
o  the  northward  of  DLxon's  Ferry,  It  was  guarded  by  150  militia,  who  were 
irepared  to  meet  them,  and  a  considerably  sharp  contest  ensued.  Sixteen 
^£  the  Indians  were  killed  before  they  retreated.  But  few  of  the  whites 
«ere  wounded.  The  garrison  was  in  great  fear  of  being  cut  off,  having  ex- 
pended all  their  ammunition  before  a  reinforcement  arrived,  which  tiad  been 
sent  for  while  the  attack  was  going  on. 

About  this  time,  as  Black-hawk  was  approaching  a  small  fort  on  Apple 
River,  about  12  miles  from  Galena,  he  fell  in  with  four  men  who  had  been 
sent  express  to  this  place.  They  did  not  discover  the  Lidians  until  fired 
upon,  when  they  fled  for  the  fort,  and  the  Indians  pursued  them ;  one  of  the 
men,  a  Mr.  JVelsh,  was  wounded  before  reaching  tbe  fort,  and  another  man 
was  killed  in  the  fort,  who  had  raised  his  head  goove  the  pickets  to  make 
iliscovery.  The  Indians  contented  therfcselves  by  taking  away  a  considerable 
quantity  of  flour,  and  a  number  of  cattle  and  horses.  They  would  doubtless 
have  burnt  the  fort  and  buildings,  and  killed  all  the  people,  but  from  fear 
that  the  light  of  them  would  be  seen  by  some  large  body  of  white  soldiers, 
who  might  pursue  and  overtake  them. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  a  pretty  severe  fight  took  place  between  a  company  of 
spies  under  Major  Dement  and  a  band  of  Indians,  not  far  from  Kellog's 
Grove.  He  had  arrived  there  only  the  evening  before,  and  being  informed 
that  an  Lidian  trail  was  discovered  in  the  neighborhood,  set  off  immediately 
with  30  mounted  men  to  attack  them.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the 
Indians  appeared,  and  confidently  attacked  him.  The  Indian  yell  so  fright- 
ened the  horses  that  they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  soon  began  a 
retreat.  The  Indians  pursued  them  a  considerable  distance,  and  lost  nine  of 
their  number,  two  of  whom  were  chiefs.  Five  of  the  whites  were  killed, 
and  they  lost  about  30  of  their  horses. 

O"  the  29th  of  June,  three  men  were  attacked  in  a  field  at  the  Cincinaway 
Molind,  about  10  miles  from  Galena,  and  two  of  them  were  killed.  Major 
Stevenson  marched  immediately  in  pursuit  of  the  murderers.  On  arriving  at 
tlie  Mound  he  found  the  bodies  of  the  two  men,  John  Thompson  and  James 
Boxley,  both  shockingly  mutilated.  The  heart  of  the  former  was  taken  out, 
and  both  were  scalped.  Having  left  a  few  men  to  bury  the  dead.  Major 
Stevenson  followed  the  trail  of  the  party  to  the  Mississi|)pi,  where  he  found 
they  had  stolen  a  canoe  and  effected  the'u"  escape  across  the  river. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  prompt  action  of  congress  for  the  relief  of 
the  frontiers.  "General  Scott  was  ordered  from  the  ssa-board  with  nine  com- 
panies of  artillery,  and  their  cannon  were  to  be  drawn  from  the  coast :  nine  com- 
panies of  infantry  were  ordered  from  the  lakes,  and  two  companies  from 
Baton  Rouge,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Such  was  the  promptness  with 
which  these  onlers  were  executed,  that  five  out  of  the  six  companies  of 
artillery  ordered  from  Fort  Monroe  in  the  Chesapeake  arrived  in  18  days  at 
Chicago,  1800  miles  distant  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Unfortunately 
this  detachment  was  attacked  by  the  cholera  on  tlie  route,  and  the  whole 
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were  rendered  UMfit  to  tjike  the  field  before  they  arrived  at  the  scone  of  action." 
Accordingly  Geueral  Scott  informed  General  Atkinson  that  he  could  nol 
cooperate  with  him  without  endangering  the  trooj)s  already  in  the  field,  and 
therefore  directed  him  to  act  without  reference  to  his  forces. 

The  scenes  of  horror  occasioned  by  this  most  singular  disease  will  doubt- 
less be  told  of  in  atler-limes  with  an  effect  which  has  not  been  sm-passed  in 
that  of  the  histories  of  the  plagues  in  ancient  days.  Several  of  the  com* 
panics  before  mentioned  were  entirely  broken  up.  Of  a  corps  of  208  men 
under  Colonel  Twis^-gs,  but  nine  were  lell alive.  Mr.  John  JVorvtll,  at  Detroit, 
wrote  on  the  12th  July,  to  the  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Enijuirer,  concern 
ing  its  ravages  in  that  region,  as  follows  : — 

"  I  regret  to  add,  that  the  intelligence  from  the  regidar  troops  is  disastrous. 
Of  the  three  companies  of  artillery  under  Colonel  Twiggs,  and  two  or  three 
more  companies  of  infantry  with  them,  few  remain.  These  troops,  you  will 
recollect,  landed  from  the  steam-boat  Henry  Clay  below  Fort  Gratiot.  A  great 
number  of  them  have  been  swept  off  by  the  disease.  Nearly  all  the  others 
have  deserted.  Of  the  deserters,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  some  have 
died  in  tlie  woods,  and  their  bodies  been  devoured  by  the  wolves.  1  use  the 
language  of  a  gallant  young  officer.  Others  have  taken  their  flight  to  the 
world  of  s])irits,  without  a  companion  to  close  their  eyes,  or  console  the  last 
moments  of  their  existence.  Their  straggling  survivors  are  occasionally  seen 
marcliing,  some  of  them  know  not  whither,  with  their  knapsacks  on  their 
backs,  shunned  by  the  terrified  inhabitants  as  tlie  source  of  a  mortal  pesti- 
lence. Colonel  Twiggs  himsellj  and  Surgeon  Everett,  are  very  low.  They 
were  still  living  at  the  latest  accounts  from  Fort  Gratiot,  and  sanguine  hopes 
were  entertained  of  their  recovery.  No  other  officers  have  yet  been  »8sailc«l, 
except  Lieutenant  Clay. 

"You  will  remember  that  the  troops  under  Colonel  Cummings,  several  of 
whom  died  here,  eujbarked  on  board  the  steam-boat  William  Penn,  on  Sunday 
last,  for  Chicago.  The  sickness  among  them  increased  as  they  proceeded  to 
Fort  Gratiot,  and  became  so  great  by  the  time  they  arrived  there,  that  they 
were  disembarked,  and  have  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  and  en- 
camped at  Springwells,  about  three  miles  below  town.  Seventeen  or  eight- 
een of  them  have  died,  and  some  still  remain  sick,  probably  never  to  recover. 
One  half  of  the  conunand  of  General  Scott,  ordered  to  Chicago  by  the  lakes, 
will  never  reach  hiui ;  a  large  portion  of  them  dying  ;  a  still  larger  number 
deserting  from  an  overwhelming  dread  of  the  disease,  and  the  residue  obliged 
to  march  back  again." 

In  jjui-suing  the  thread  of  events  in  our  narrative,  we  left  General  Atkinson 
in  pursuit  of  Black-hawk,  whose  camp  was  said  to  be  at  the  Four  Lakes. 
General  Atkinson  had  got  this  information  from  a  Pottowatromie  Indian,  named 
Wapa>skth,  whom,  with  several  others,  he  had  employed  for  the  purpose. 
He  said  the  old  chief's  camp  was  "  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  excejrt  through  a 
narrow  pass,  which  was  muddy,  being  otherwise  surrounded  by  water  or 
Bwamps.  It  was  a  little  above  the  junction  of  a  small  creek,  called  White- 
water, with  the  princi|)al  stream  of  Rock  River,  and  between  the  two." 
But,  as  we  have  already  noted,  when  the  army  arrived  at  the  Four  I^ikes, 
Black-haivk  had  gone ;  and  so  well  did  he  manage  his  retreiit  that  the  whites 
were  deceived  as  to  the  direction  he  had  taken, 

"  Gen.  Atkinson,  exi)ecting,  when  he  inarched,  to  meet  the  enemy  in  a 
short  time,  had  taken  with  him  but  a  small  quantity  of  provisions,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  obliged  to  halt  and  divide  his  forces  at  Lake  Cosh- 
ko-nong  (one  of  the  four)  above  natned.  He  himself  with  the  regulars,  some 
G50  strong,  remained  at  the  lake ;  the  militia,  consisting  of  three  brigades, 
under  Generals  Posey,  Dodge  and  Henry,  about  2000  men,  were  ordered  to 
march  to  Fort  Winnebago,  on  the  Ouisconsin,  where  stores  were  hourly  ex- 
pected. It  was  the  intention  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  consolidate  his 
forces,  and  renew  the  pureuit  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  sufficient  stores." 

Instead  of  crossing  the  country  to  escape  beyond  the  Mississi|)pi,  as  waa 
expected,  Black-hawk  descended  the  Ouisconsin  to  escape  in  that  direction ; 
by  which  means  General  Dodge  came  upon  his  trail  and  commenced  a  vigor- 
ous pursuit.     The  old  chief  had  received  encouragement  that  in  the  country 
55 
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to  which  he  had  retreated,  he  should  not  only  receive  additional  forces  hy 
vvliich  he  could  withstand  all  the  Americans  could  bring  against  iiini,  bui 
also  provisions  in  abundance,  lie  found  too  late  thai  he  hml  been  deceived 
in  both  particulars ;  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Alkinson^s  army,  without  pro- 
visions, nor  liad  he  time  to  procure  any  upon  the  way.  Dodge  was  imme- 
diately upon  his  trail,  but  did  not  overtake  him  until  near  a  hundred  luilea 
pursuit. 

On  the  21  of  July,  General  Dodge,,  with  about  900  men  besides  Indiana 
came  up  with  Black-hawk  on  the  Ouisconsin,  40  miles  from  Fort  Winnebago, 
over  against  the  old  Sac  village,  and  it  was  only  by  the  superior  management 
of  the  old  warrior  chief,  that  himself  or  any  of  his  j)eople  escaj)ed  capture.  A 
great  number  of  Indians  belonged  to  Dodgers  avnxy,  who  contributed  much 
to  the  successful  result  of  the  affair.  The  whites  came  upon  the  Indians  as 
they  were  about  to  cross  the  river,  and  the  time  being  evening,  may  account 
for  their  not  being  all  cut  off;  for  immediately  after  the  attack  began,  it  was 
so  dark  that  the  whites  could  not  continue  it  without  disadvantage  to  them- 
selves. A  letter  dated  at  Fort  Howard,  25  July,  gives  the  following  account 
of  tlie  affair : — 

*'  Last  evening  we  received  the  intelligence  of  a  battle  having  been  fought  be- 
tween Gren.  Dodge  and  his  division,  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  in  which  the  former 
were  victorious.  The  particulars,  as  stated  in  Capt.  Plimpton's  letter  to  CapL 
Clark,  are  tliese :  Parquett,  with  a  few  Wiimebagos,  lefl  the  Portage  a  few 
days  since,  to  proceed  to  Gen.  Dodgers  army,  and  guide  them  to  the  Sac 
camp.  On  Saturday  morning  last,  21st  inst..  Gen.  Dodge  sent  his  adjutant 
to  report  to  Gen.  Atkinson  of  his  movements.  He  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  he  came  upon  the  Sacs'  and  Foxes'  trail,  directing  their  course  to  the 
Ouisconsin  river.  He  immediately  returned  and  reported  the  circumstance 
to  Gen.  Dodge,  who  pursued  and  overtook  them  about  sundown  of  the  same 
day,  (Saturday)  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Ouisconsin,  and  about  40  miles  from 
Fort  Winnebago,  when  the  fight  ensued ;  the  Indians  at  the  same  time  re- 
treating. The  night  being  very  dark,  they  found  it  im|)ossible  to  pursue 
them.  They  had  found,  when  Parquett  lefl  them,  which  was  early  the  next 
morning,  16  Lidians  killed,  and  but  one  white  man  killed,  and  four  wounded. 
Parquett  thinks  not  less  than  40  Indians  fell  in  the  engagemenL" 

We  have  the  official  account  of  the  battle  by  General  Dodge ;  but  as  it 
contains  no  additional  facts,  and  is  less  minute  than  tins,  it  was  not  thought 
worth  while  to  insert  it 

The  truly  deplorable  condition  of  the  Indians  at  this  time  cannot  well  be 
conceived  of.  In  their  pursuit  of  them  before  the  battle,  the  whites  found 
numbers  dead  in  the  way — emaciated,  and  starved  to  death !  When  overtaken 
by  Gen.  Dodge,  they  were  not  estimated  to  be  but  about  300  men,  besides 
women  and  children,  and  although  the  affair  of  the  21st  is  called  a  battle,  it 
does  not  seem  that  it  can  scarcely  deserve  that  name,  for  if  there  had  been 
any  thing  more  than  a  show  of  resistance,  more  of  the  whites  would  have 
been  killed. 

The  Indians  report  that  they  were  attacked  about  a  mile  from  the  river : 
the  approach  of  the  army  was  discovered,  and  Black-hawk,  with  only  50  or 
60  men,  met  them,  to  give  the  remainder  time  to  cross  to  an  island.  JVeapope, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  march  in  the  rear  with  about  20  warriors,  to  give 
notice  when  the  whites  were  discovered,  had  been  passed  by  them  by  an  un- 
expected route,  and  Black-hawk  heard  no  more  from  him  until  after  the  war. 
He  found  there  was  no  chance  of  success  by  continuing  it,  deserted  his 
braves,  went  to  the  Winnebago  village,  and  soon  after  became  a  prisoner  to 
the  whites.  Meanwhile  Greneral  Atkinson  had  marched  from  Coshcouong, 
and  following  in  the  trail  of  Dodge,  had  arrived  within  two  days'  march  of 
the  place  where  the  fight  had  been  with  the  Indians,  and  was  immediately 
ready  to  coojierate  with  him.  After  receiving  the  news  of  the  battle,  he  marched 
to  the  Blue  Mounds  on  the  Ouisconsin,  opposite  to  where  the  fight  had  been. 

The  Indians  were  sur|>rised  that  they  were  not  pui-sued  ;  but  for  want  of 
boats  or  canoes,  or  the  means  of  constructing  rafts,  they  could  not  even  cross 
to  the  island  to  which  the  Indians  had  escaped  for  two  days  after,  and  in  the 
mean  time  they  escaped.    That  they  were  not  pressed  harder  on  the  night  of 
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the  battle,  General  Bodge  urged  in  excuse,  thut  liis  men  were  woindown  with 
fatigue,  having  inarclieJ  40  miles  that  day. 

Among  tlie  prisoners  taken  hy  General  Dodge's  party,  was  the  wife  of  the 
warrior  called  the  Big-lake.  She  was  a  sister  of  Keokuk,  and  her  husband 
had  been  killed  in  the  fight.  Although  the  whites  were  satisfied  befor*^,  they 
were  now  informed  by  this  squaw  of  Black-lmwk's  final  resolution  ;  wiiicli 
was,  for  such  of  his  men  as  had  good  horses  to  proceed  witli  him  and  strike 
the  Mississippi  above  Prairie  du  Chien,  while  the  remainder  should  proceetl 
by  the  Ouisconsin  ;  and  a  place  of  rendezvous  was  ap|)ointed  for  all  to  meet 
on  the  west  side  of  the  great  river.  This  squaw  also  stated  that  before  the 
battle  on  the  Ouisconsin,  in  which  she  was  taken,  200  of  Black-hawk's  men 
had  been  killed. 

General  Dodge  having  recommended  a  cannon  to  be  placed  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  at  a  suitable  place  below  the  battle-ground,  to  cut  off  such  Jis 
should  attempt  an  escape  in  that  direction,  marched  with  his  army  on  the 
23d,  and  jouied  General  Atkinson  at  the  Blue  Mounds,  and  every  thing  was 
immediately  put  in  readiness  to  pursue  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  undei 
Black-hawk. 

As  was  intended,  many  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  whites  as  tJiey  descended 
the  Ouisconsin.  Some  of  the  boats  conveying  these  j)oor  wretches  were 
overset,  and  many  of  those  in  them  were  drowned ;  the  greater  number,  how- 
ever, fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  in  their  i)assage.  Many  of  the 
children  were  found  to  be  in  such  a  famished  state  that  tliey  could  not  be 
revived. 

Several  untoward  circumstances  now  transpired  t(\  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  main  body  under  Black-haick.  The  first  was  his  falling  in  with  jt  steam- 
boat on  the  1st  of  August,  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  cross  the  Mississippi,  by 
which  means  that  day  was  lost  And  upon  the  next  day,  the  whole  army  of 
whites  under  Greneral  Atkinson  came  upon  them,  which  completed  their 
destruction.  As  in  the  affair  of  the  21  of  July  on  the  Ouisconsin,  Black-hauk 
did  not  wish  to  fight,  but  to  escape ;  and  when  the  steam-boat  fell  in  with 
him  he  used  every  means  to  give  the  captain  of  her  to  understand  that  he 
desired  to  sm-render.  He  displayed  two  white  flags,  and  about  150  of  his 
men  approached  the  river  without  arms,  and  made  signs  of  submission ;  but 
whether,  as  was  said  by  the  whites,  the  interpreter  on  board  was  so  frightened 
that  he  could  not  convey  the  meaning  of  those  on  shore  to  the  captain  of  the 
boat,  or  whether,  as  it  would  seem,  the  whites  were  determined  to  kill  Indians, 
we  will  not  take  upon  us  to  decide,  but  lay  before  the  reader  the  account  of 
the  affair  by  Captain  /.  Tkrocmorton,  of  the  boat,  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  Prairie  du  Chien,  3  Aug.  1832.  I  arrived  at  this  place  on  Monday  last, 
[30  July,]  and  was  despatched,  with  the  Warrior  alone,  to  Wapashaw's  village, 
120  miles  above,  to  inform  them  of  the  approach  of  the  Sacs,  and  to  order 
down  all  the  friendly  Indians  to  this  place.  On  our  way  down,  we  met  one 
of  the  Sioux  band,  who  informed  us  that  the  Indians  (our  enemies)  were  on 
Bad-axe  River,  to  the  number  of  400.  We  stopped  and  cut  some  wood,  and 
prepared  for  action.  About  4  o'clock  on  Wediiesday  afternoon,  [1  Aug.] 
we  foimd  the  gentleman  [Indians]  where  he  stated  he  had  left  them.  As  we 
neared  them,  they  raised  a  white  flag,  and  endeavored  to  decoy  us  ;  but  wo 
were  a  little  too  old  for  them  ;  for  instead  of  landing,  we  ordered  them  to  send 
a  boat  on  board,  which  they  declined.  After  about  15  minutes'  delay,  giving 
them  time  to  remove  a  few  of  their  women  and  children,  we  let  slip  a  six- 
pounder  loaded  with  canister,  followed  by  a  severe  fire  of  musketry ;  and  if 
ever  you  saw  straight  blankets,  you  would  have  seen  them  there.  1  Ibught 
them  at  anchor  most  of  the  time,  and  we  were  all  very  much  exposed.  1  have 
a  ball  which  came  in  close  by  where  I  was  standing,  and  j>asse(l  through  the 
bulk-head  of  the  wheel-room.  We  fought  them  for  about  an  hour  or  more, 
until  our  wood  beran  to  fail,  and  night  coming  on,  we  lef\,  and  went  on  to  the 
Prairie.  This  little  fight  cost  them  23  killed,  and,  of  course,  a  great  many 
wounded.  We  never  lost  a  man,  and  had  but  one  man  wounded,  (shot  through 
the  leg.)  The  next  morning,  before  we  could  get  back  again,  on  account  of  a 
heavy  fog,  they  had  the  whole  [of  General  Jltkinsoii's]  army  upon  thmi.  We 
ibun^  them  at  It,  walked  in,  and  took  a  hand  ourselves.     The  first  shot  fro.-ti 
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tlie  Warrior  laid  oul  three.  I  can  Imnlly  tell  you  any  thing  about  it,  for  I  am 
in  great  haste,  as  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  the  field  again.  The  army  lost 
eight  or  nine  killed,  and  seventeen  wounded,  whom  we  brought  down.  One 
died  on  deck  last  nigiit.  We  brought  down  86  prisonei*s,  women  and  children. 
1  tell  you  what,  Sam,  there  is  no  fun  iu  fighting  Indians,  }iarticidarly  at  this 
season,  when  the  grass  is  so  very  bright.  Every  man,  aiid  even  my  cabin-boy, 
fought  well.  We  had  IG  regulars,  5  riflemen,  and  20  of  ourselves.  Mr.  Hoio, 
of  Platte,  Mr.  James  G.  Soidardj  and  one  of  the  Roktles,  wete  with  us,  and 
fought  well." 

Lieutenant  Kingsbunj,  an  officer  in  command  of  the  United  States'  troops  on 
board  the  Warrior  at  the  time  of  the  fight,  rejjorted  that,  about  40  miles  above 
Prairie  du  Chien,  a  great  number  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  seen,  who  hoisted 
B  white  flag,  but  would  not  send  a  canoe  on  board,  although  they  were  told 
tliat,  iu  cai<e  they  did  not,  they  should  be  fired  upon,  which  was  injme- 
diately  done.  They  seemed  much  altu'med  when  the  six-pounder  was  dis- 
charged ufxin  them,  and  all  imme<liately  covered  themselves  with  trees  and 
whatever  offered.     Five  or  six  were  supj)osed  to  have  been  killed. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  August  2,  the  whole  combined  army, 
amounting  to  KJOO  men,  came  up  with  the  Indians;  and  the  following  are 
tlie  particular  details  of  that  whole  transaction,  as  published  at  Galena,  four 
days  after  it  ha|)peneil,  namely,  August  6. 

"The  whole  army  under  Geneitil  Atkinson,  embracing  the  brigades  com- 
manded by  Grenerals  Henry,  Posey,  and  Alexander,  and  squadron  under  com- 
mand of  General  Dodge,  all  crossed  over  to  the  north  side  of  the  Ouisconsin 
at  Helena,  on  the  28th  and  29th  ulL  They  took  up  a  line  of  march  in  a 
northerly  direction,  in  order  to  intersect  the  Indian  trail.  At  the  distance  of 
about  five  miles,  the  great  trail  was  discovered,  leading  in  a  direction  N.  of  W. 
towards  the  Mississippi,  and  supposed  to  be  about  four  days  old.  General  At- 
kinson, seeing  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  knew  well  that  it  would  require  all 
diligence  and  expedition  to  overtake  them  before  they  would  cross  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  hence  commenced  from  that  time  a  forced  march ;  leaving  all 
baggage  wagons,  and  every  thing  else  which  was  calculated  to  retard  the 
[lursuit 

"The  country  through  which  the  enemy's  trail  led  our  army  between  the 
Ouisconsin  Bluffs  and  the  Kickapoo  River  was  one  continued  series  of  moun- 
tains. No  sooner  had  they  reached  the  summit  of  one  high  and  almost  per- 
jiendicular  hill,  than  they  had  to  descend  on  the  other  side  equally  steep  to 
the  base  of  another.  Nothing  but  a  deep  ravine,  with  muddy  banks,  separated 
these  mountains.  The  woods,  bodi  upon  the  top  of  the  highest  mountains, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  hollows,  was  of  the  heaviest  growth.  The 
under-bushes  were  chiefly  tliorn  and  prickly  ash.  This  is  a  short  description 
of  the  route,  and  shows  the  difficulties  of  the  jjiirsuit.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  our  army  gained  on  the  enemy  daily,  as  appeared  from  the  enemy's  en- 
campments. The  tedious  march  thus  contimied  was  met  by  our  brave  troops 
.without  a  murmur;  and  as  tlie  Indian  signs apj)eared  more  recent, the  officers 
and  men  appeared  more  anxious  to  push  on.  On  the  fourth  night  of  our 
march  from  Helena,  and  at  an  encampment  of  the  enemy,  was  discovered  an 
old  Sac  Indian,  by  our  spies,  who  informed  them  that  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  had,  on  that  day,  gone  to  the  Mississippi,  and  intended  to  cross  on  the 
next  morning,  Aug.  2d,  The  horses  being  nearly  broken  down,  and  the  men 
nearly  exhausted  from  fatigue,  Gteneral  Atkinson  ordered  a  halt  for  a  few 
lioui-8,  (it  being  after  8  o'clock,)  with  a  determination  to  start  at  2  o'clock  for 
the  Mississippi,  about  ten  miles  distant  At  the  precise  hour  the  bugles  soimd- 
ed,  and  in  a  short  time  all  were  ready  to  march. 

"  General  Dodgers  squadron  was  honored  with  being  placed  in  front ;  the 
infantry  fJjIloweil  next ;  General  Henry^s  brigade  next ;  General  Alexandei's  next : 
and  General  Posejfs  formed  the  rear-guard.  General  Dodge  called  for,  and 
as  soon  received,  20  volunteer  spies  to  go  ahead  of  the  whole  anny. 

"  In  this  order  the  march  commenced.  They  had  not,  however,  gone  more 
than  five  miles,  Ijefore  one  of  our  spies  came  bat^k,  aiuiour>cing  their  having 
come  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  picket-guard.  He  went  bu'  k,  and  the  intelli- 
gence was  quickly  conveyed  to  Genei^al  Atkinson,  then  to  all  the  commonderf 
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of  the  brigades  ;  and  the  celerity  of  the  march  was  instantly  increased.  In  a 
few  minutes  more,  the  firing  comnieiiced  at  about  500  yards  aliead  of  tlio  front 
of  the  army,  between  our  spies  and  tlie  Indian  j)icket  gtiard.  The  Indiana 
were  driven  by  our  spies  from  hill  to  hill,  and  kept  up  a  tolerably  brisk  firing 
from  every  situation  couunanding  the  ground  over  wliich  our  spies  had  to 
march ;  but  being  charged  upon  and  routed  from  their  hiding-places,  they 
sought  safety  by  retreating  to  the  main  body  on  the  l)ank  of  the  river,  and 
joining  in  one  general  effort  to  defend  themselves  there  or  die  on  the  groiuid. 

"Lest  some  might  escape  by  retreating  up  or  down  the  river,  Gcnt^ral  »^/- 
kinson  very  judiciously  ordered  General  Alexander  and  General  Posey  to  form 
the  right  wing  of  the  army,  and  march  down  to  the  river  above  the  Indian 
encampment  on  the  bank,  and  then  move  down.  General  Henry  formed  the 
left  wing,  and  marched  in  the  main  trail  of  the  enemy.  The  IL  S.  infantry, 
and  General  Dodge's  squadron  of  the  mining  troo|)s,  marched  in  the  centre. 
With  this  order  our  whole  force  descended  the  almost  perpendicular  blufl^ 
and  came  into  a  low  valley,  heavily  timbered  with  a  large  growth  of  under- 
brush, weeds  and  grass. — Sloughs,  deep  ravines,  old  logs,  &c.  were  so  plenti- 
ful as  to  afibrd  every  facility  for  the  enemy  to  make  a  strong  defence.  Gen- 
eral Henry  first  came  upon  and  commenced  a  heavy  fire,  which  was  returned 
by  the  enemy.  The  enemy,  being  routed  from  their  first  hiding-places,  sought 
others.  General  Dodge's  squadron  and  the  U.  S.  troops  soon  came  into  action, 
and,  with  Greneral  Henry's  men,  rushed  into  the  strong  defiles  of  the  enemy, 
and  killed  all  in  their  way,  except  a  few  who  succeeded  in  swimming  a  slough 
of  the  Mississippi,  LW  yards  wide.  During  this  time  the  brigades  of  Generals 
Alexander  and  Posey  were  marching  down  the  river,  when  they  fell  in  with 
another  part  of  the  enemy's  army,  and  killed  and  routed  all  that  •pposed 
tliem. 

"  The  battle  lasted  upwards  of  three  hours.  About  50  of  the  enemy's  women 
and  children  were  taken  prisonere,  and  many,  by  accident  in  the  battle,  were 
killed.  When  the  Indians  were  driven  to  the  l)ank  of  the  Mississippi,  some 
hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  plunged  into  the  river,  and  hoped  by 
diving,  &c.  to  escape  the  bullets  of  our  guns ;  very  few,  however,  escaped  our 
sharp-shooters. 

"  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  never  can  be  exactly  ascertained,  but, 
according  to  the  best  computation,  they  must  have  lost  in  killed  upwards  of 
150.     Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  27. 

"  Some  had  crossed  the  river  before  our  arrival ;  and  we  learn  by  a  prisoner, 
that  Black-hawk,  while  the  battle  waxed  warm,  had  stolen  of!|  and  gone  up 
the  river  on  this  side.  If  he  did,  he  took  nothing  with  him  ;  for  his  valuables, 
many  of  them,  together  with  certificates  of  good  character,  and  of  his  hav- 
ing fought  bravely  against  the  United  States  during  the  last  war,  &c.,  signed 
by  British  officers,  were  found  on  the  battle-ground. 

"  It  is  the  general  impression  in  the  army  and  at  this  place,  that  the  Saca 
would  be  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  on  almost  any  terms  we  might  propose. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  inst.  a  party  of  Sioux  came  to  our  camj),  and  beg- 
ged premission  to  go  on  the  back  trail  and  have  a  fight  with  them.  On  the 
same  day,  our  whole  army  started  to  go  down  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  (about  40 
miles,)  and  wait  further  ordera. 

"  General  Atkinson,  accompanied  by  Grenerals  Dodge  and  Posey,  with  tho 
U.  S.  infantry,  arrived  at  the  Prairie  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  on  board  the 
S.  B.  Warrior,  and  will  remain  until  the  mounted  volunteers  arrive.  The 
Winnebagos,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  are  daily  bringing  in  Sac  prisoners  and 
scalps. 

"  On  the  same  day,  a  party  of  15  men  from  Cassville,  under  command  of 
Captain  Price,  were  reconnoitring  the  coimtry  between  that  pkice  and  the 
Ouisconsin,  and  fell  upon  a  fresh  Sac  trail  making  towards  the  Mississippi. 
They  rushed  with  full  speed  of  horses,  and  soon  came  upon,  killed  and  took 
prisoners  to  the  numl>er  of  1^. 

"General  &o/<  anil  staff  left  here  this  morning  for  Prairie  du  Chien,  in 
the  steam- boat  Warrior,  to  join  General  Atkinson." 

This  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  war  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  althoijgli 
Black-hmvk  himself  had  made  his  escape.  General  Atkinson  immediately 
55* 
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directed  Keokuk  to  send  out  some  of  his  Indians  to  demand  a  surrender  of  all 
tlie  waiTiors  that  had  escaped,  and  if  possible  to  captm'e  Black-hawk,  ami 
bring  him  in  eitlier  aHve  or  dead. 

Respecting  his  last  battle,  Black-hawk  has  said,  that  when  the  whites  came 
upon  his  people,  they  tried  to  give  themselves  up,  and  made  no  show  of  re- 
sistance until  the  soldiers  began  to  slaughter  them,  and  then  his  braves  deter- 
mined to  fight  until  they  were  all  killed.  With  a  small  party  he  went  to  the 
Winnebago  village  at  Prairie  la  Cross.  Here  he  told  the  chief  he  desired  to 
give  himself  up  to  the  whites,  and  let  them  kill  him,  if  they  wished  to  do  so. 
The  squaws  at  this  phice  made  him  a  dress  of  white  deerekins,  prepai'atory 
to  his  departure  for  Pniirie  du  Chien,  to  which  it  appears  he  went  voluutai-ily 
with  those  that  had  been  sent  out  after  him. 

The  Sioux,  of  whom  we  have  made  mention,  that  had  permission  to  go  out 
after  the  flying  Sacs  on  the  3cl  of  August,  were  about  100  in  number.  They 
soon  after  met  with  the  flying  band  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
indiscriminately  miirdereil  al>oiit  120  of  the  poor  half-starved  creatures  who 
had  escaped  from  the  whites  through  so  many  perils. 

A  most  distressing  incident  is  related  as  having  taken  place  m  tlie  Imttle  of 
tlie  2  August,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  before  the  reader,  that  ex- 
amples of  the  horrors  of  wai'  may  not  he  wanting.  "  When  our  troops  charged 
the  enemy  in  their  defiles  near  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  seen  mixed  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  kill  one,  and  save  the  other.  A  young  squaw  of  about  19  stood  in  the 
grass  at  a  short  distance  from  our  line,  holding  her  little  girl  in  her  arms, 
about  four  years  old.  While  thus  standing,  apparently  unconcerned,  a  ball 
struck  the  right  arm  of  the  child  above  the  elbow,  and,  shattering  the  bone, 
passed  into  the  breast  of  its  poor  mother,  who  instantly  fell  dead  to  the 
ground.  She  fell  upon  the  child,  and  confined  it  to  the  ground  also.  During 
the  whole  Imttle,  tliis  babe  was  heard  to  groan  and  call  for  relief,  but  none 
had  time  to  afford  it.  When,  however,  tlie  Indians  had  retreated  from  that 
spot,  and  the  battle  had  nearly  subsided.  Lieutenant  Anderson,  of  the 
United  States'  army,  went  to  the  place  and  took  from  under  the  dead  mother 
her  woiuided  daughter,  and  brought  it  to  a  place  selected  for  surgical  aid.  It 
was  soon  ascertained  that  its  arm  must  come  off;  and  the  operation  was  per- 
formed upon  the  little  sufferer  without  drawing  from  it  a  tear  or  a  shriek." 
At  the  last  accounts  it  was  doing  well.  When  we  are  told  that  this  Indian 
child  was  sucking  a  piece  of  dry  biscuit  during  the  whole  time  of  the  ampu- 
tation, it  almost  causes  a  disbelief  of  the  whole  story ;  but  such  are  the 
facts  given. 

Although  no  further  depredations  could  be  feared  from  the  Sacs,  yet  on  the 
9  August,  six  Indians  approached  a  block-house  on  Cedar  Creek,  which  runs 
into  Henderson's  River,  about  10  miles  north  of  Warren  court-house,  and  shot, 
tomahawked  and  scalped  a  young  man  named  William  Martin.  They 
left  behind  them  a  pair  of  leggins  and  a  loaded  gun,  and  fled,  as  was  sup- 
posed, over  the  Mississippi.  A  company  of  15  rangers  went  in  immediate 
pursuit,  but  could  not  come  up  with  them.  It  was  soon  after  discovered  that 
this  murder  was  committed  by  some  of  Keokuk's  band,  and  he  gave  up  his 
nephew  as  the  perpetrator  of  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Particulars  in  the  lives  of  the  chief  men — Neapope — ITis  account  of  himself — Surren- 
der of  Br.ACK-HAWK — Speeches  on  ike  occasion — His  speech  on  thr.  same — Particu- 
lars in  his  earh/ history — WABOKiKSHiEK,t/te  Prophet — Treaty  of  September,  1832 — 
— .Account  of  Black-hawk's  companions — JirricaJ.  of  the  Ind  am  at  Washington—' 
Black-hawk's  interview  toiththe  President. 

Neapope  was  second  in  command  to  Black-hawk,  and  in  all  the  expeditioni 
against  tlie  whites ;  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  fight  witli  the  Sioux,  and  ai 
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liis  exaniinatioii  afterwards  by  General  Scott,  about  the  murders  which  had 
been  committed  on  the  whites,  he  gave  this  account  of  himself: — 

"  I  always  belonged  to  Black-hawk^s  band.  Last  summer  I  went  to  Maiden ; 
when  1  came  back,  I  found  that  by  the  treaty  with  General  Gaines,  the  Sacs 
had  moved  across  the  Mississippi.  I  remained  during  the  winter  with  the 
Prophet,  on  Rock  River,  35  miles  above  the  mouth.  During  the  winter,  the 
Prophet  sent  me  across  the  Mississippi,  to  Black-hawk,  with  a  messsige,  to  tel. 
him  and  his  band  to  cross  back  to  his  village  and  make  corn ;  that  if  the 
Americans  came  and  told  them  to  move  again,  they  would  shake  hands  with 
them.  If  the  Americans  had  come  and  told  us  to  move,  we  should  have 
shaken  hands,  and  immediately  have  moved  peaceably.  We  encamped  on 
Syracuse  Creek.  We  met  some  Pottowattomies,  and  I  made  a  feast  for  them. 
At  that  time  I  heard  there  were  some  Americans  [under  Major  Stillman] 
near  us.  I  prepared  a  white  flag  to  go  and  see  them,  and  sent  two  or  three 
young  men  on  a  hill  to  see  what  they  were  doing.  Before  the  feast  was 
linished,  I  heard  my  young  men  were  killed.  This  was  at  sunset.  Some  of  my 
young  men  ran  out ;  two  killed,  and  the  Americans  were  seen  rushing  on  to 
our  camp.  My  young  men  fired  a  few  guns,  and  the  Americans  ran  off,  and 
my  young  men  chased  them  about  six  miles." 

JVeapope  further  said,  that  the  Pottowattomies  of  the  village  immediately 
left  them,  and  that  no  Kikapoos  joined  them,  but  those  who  were  originally 
with  Black-hawk;  but  the  Winnebagos  did,  and  brought  in  scalps  frequent- 
ly; that,  at  last,  when  they  found  the  Sacs  would  be  beaten,  they  turned 
against  ihem.  It  was  also  given  in  by  some  of  those  examined  at  this  time, 
that  Black-liawk  said,  when  the  steam-boat  Warrior  approached  tliem,  that  he 
pitied  the  women  and  children,  and  began  to  make  preparations  to  iBurrender 
to  the  whites,  and  for  that  piu'pose  sent  out  a  white  flag  to  meet  the  boat, 
which  immediately  fired  upon  them.  Then  said  he,  '■^  I  fired  too.''^  The  truth 
of  this  will  not  be  (juestioned,  inastnuch  as  the  facts  agree  with  the  captain 
of  the  Warrior's  own  account.  Hence  the  inference  is  clear,  that  much  blood 
might  have  been  saved,  but  for  the  precipitancy  of  those  who  only  sought  a 
fight  with  the  Indians. 

Parties  of  the  friendly  tribes  were  so  continually  on  the  alert,  that  it  seemed 
very  probable  the  principal  chiefs  would  soon  fall  into  their  hands.  These 
expectations  were  soon  realized;  for  at  11  o'clock,  27  August,  Black-hawk  and 
his  Prophet  were  delivered  to  General  Street  at  Prairie  du  Cliien.  They  were 
brought  by  two  Winfiebagoes,  Decoiie  and  Chaetar,  and,  when  delivered,  were 
dressed  in  a  full  dress  of  white-tanned  deerskins.  Soon  after  they  were 
seated  in  the  presence  of  the  officer,  Decorie,  called  the  One-eyed,  rose  and 
spoke  thus  to  him : — 

"My  father,  I  now  stand  before  you.  When  we  parted,  I  told  you  I  would 
return  soon  ;  but  I  could  not  come  any  sooner.  We  have  had  to  go  a  great 
distance,  [to  tiie  Dalle,  on  the  Ouisconsrti,  above  the  Portage.]  You  see  we 
liave  done  what  you  sent  us  to  do.  These  [jjointing  to  the  prisoners]  are  the 
two  you  told  us  to  get.  We  have  done  what  you  tokl  us  to  do.  We  always 
do  what  you  tell  us,  because  we  know  it  is  for  our  good.  Father,  you  told  us 
to  get  these  men,  and  it  would  be  the  cause  of  much  good  to  the  Winneba- 
goes.  We  have  brought  them,  but  it  has  been  very  hard  for  us  to  do  so. 
That  one,  Mucatamishknkaekq,  [meaning  Black-hawk,]  was  a  great  way  off. 
You  told  us  to  bring  them  to  you  alive :  we  have  done  so.  If  you  had  told 
us  to  bring  their  heads  alone,  we  would  have  done  so,  and  it  would  have  l>een 
less  difficult  than  what  we  have  done. — Father,  we  deliver  these  men  into 
yoiu'  hands.  We  woidd  not  deliver  them  even  to  our  brother,  the  chief  of  the 
warriors,  but  to  you  ;  because  we  know  you,  and  we  believe  you  are  our 
friend.  We  want  you  to  keep  them  safe ;  if  they  are  to  be  hurt,  we  do 
not  wish  to  see  it.  Wait  until  wc  are  gone  before  it  is  done. — Father,  many 
little  birds  have  been  flying  al>out  om*  ears  of  late,  and  we  thought  they  whis- 
pered to  us  that  there  was  evil  intended  for  us;  but  now  we  hope  these  evil 
birds  will  let  our  ears  alone. — We  know  you  are  our  friend,  because  you  take 
our  part,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  do  what  you  tell  us  to  do.  You  say  you 
love  your  red  children  :  we  think  we  love  you  as  much  if  not  more  than  you 
love  us.     We  have  confidence  in  you,  and  you  may  rely  on  us.     We  have 
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been  promised  n  great  deal  if  we  would  take  these  men, — that  it  would  dc 
much  good  to  our  people.  We  now  hope  to  see  wliat  will  be  done  for  us, — 
We  have  come  in  haste ;  we  are  tired  and  hungry.  We  now  put  tiiese  men 
into  your  hands.     We  have  done  all  that  you  told  us  to  do." 

General  Street  said,  in  answer : — 

"IVIy  cliildren,  you  have  done  well.  I  told  you  to  bring  these  men  to  me, 
and  you  liave  done  so.  I  am  pleased  at  what  you  have  done.  It  is  for  your 
goofi,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  pleased.  1  assured  the  great  chief  of  the 
warriors,  [General  Jltkinson,]  that  if  these  men  were  in  your  rountrj',  you 
would  find  them,  and  bring  them  to  me,  and  now  J  can  say  much  for  your 
gootL  I  will  go  down  to  Rock  Island  with  the  prisoners,  and  I  wish  you  who 
have  brought  these  men,  especially,  to  go  with  me,  with  such  other  chiefs  and 
warriors  as  you  may  select.  My  children,  the  great  chief  of  the  warriors, 
when  he  left  this  place,  directed  me  to  deliver  these,  and  all  other  prisonei-s, 
to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  at  this  place,  Colonel  Taylor,  who  is  here  by  me. 
— Some  of  the  Winnebagoes  south  of  the  Ouisconsin  have  befriended  the 
Saukies,  [Sacs,]  and  some  of  the  Indians  of  my  agency  have  also  given  them 
aid.  This  displeaseth  the  great  chief  of  the  wamors  and  your  great  father 
the  president,  and  was  calculated  to  do  much  harm. — Your  great  father,  the 
president  at  Washington,  has  sent  a  gi-eat  war-chief  from  the  tiir  east.  General 
Scott,  with  a  fresh  army  of  soldiers.  He  is  now  at  Rock  Island.  Your  great 
father,  the  president,  h>is  sent  him  and  the  governor  and  chief  of  Illinois  to 
hold  a  council  with  the  Indians.  He  has  sent  a  speech  to  you,  and  wishes 
the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Winnebagoes  to  go  to  Rock  Island  to  the 
council  on  the  tenth  of  next  month.  I  wish  you  to  be  ready  in  three  days, 
when  I  will  go  with  you. — I  am  well  pleased  that  you  have  taken  the  Black- 
hawk,  the  Prophet,  and  others  prisoners.  This  will  enable  nie  to  say  much 
for  you  to  the  great  chief  of  the  warriors,  and  to  the  president,  your  great 
father.  My  children,  I  shall  now  deliver  the  two  meuj  Black-hawk  and  the 
Prophet,  to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  here ;  he  will  take  care  of  them  till  we 
»tart  te  Rock  Island." 

Colonel  Taylor,  having  taken  the  prisoners  into  his  custody,  addressed  the 
chiefs  as  follows: — 

"  The  great  chief  of  the  warriors  told  me  to  take  the  prisoners  when  you 
shall  bring  them,  and  send  them  to  Rock  Island  to  him.  I  will  take  them 
and  keep  them  safe,  but  1  will  use  them  well,  and  send  them  with  you  and 
General  Street,  when  you  go  down  to  the  council,  whiclrwill  be  in  a  few  days. 
Your  friend.  General  Street,  advises  you  to  get  ready  and  go  down  soon,  and 
so  do  I.  I  tell  you  again  I  will  take  the  prisoner ;  I  will  keep  them  safe,  but 
I  will  do  them  no  harm.  I  will  deliver  them  to  the  great  chief  of  the  war- 
riors, and  he  will  do  with  them  and  use  them  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
ordered  by  your  great  father,  the  president" 

Chaetar,  the  other  Winnebago,  Hext  spoke,  and  said,  "My  father,  I  am 
young,  and  do  not  know  how  to  make  sj)eeches.  This  is  the  second  time 
1  ever  spoke  to  you  before  people. — I  am  no  chief;  I  am  no  orator;  but 
I  have  been  allowed  to  speak  to  you.  If  I  should  not  speak  as  well  as  others, 
still  you  must  listen  to  me.  Father,  when  you  made  the  speech  to  the  chiefs 
fVavgh  kon  Decorie  Carramani,  the  One-eyed  Decorie,  and  others,  'tother  day, 
I  was  there.  I  heard  you.  I  thought  what  you  said  to  them,  you  also  said 
to  me.  You  said,  if  these  two  [pointing  to  Black-liawk  and  the  Prophetl  were 
taken  by  us  and  brought  to  you,  there  would  never  more  a  black  clouci  hang 
over  your  Winnebagoes.  Your  words  entered  into  my  ear,  into  my  brains, 
and  into  my  heait.  I  left  here  that  same  night,  and  you  know  you  have  not 
peen  me  since  until  now.  I  have  been  a  groat  way :  1  had  much  trouble ; 
but  when  I  rememliered  what  you  said,  I  knew  what  you  said  was  right. 
This  made  me  continue  and  do  what  you  told  me  to  do.  Near  the  Dalle,  on 
the  Ouisconsin,  I  took  Black-liawk.  No  one  did  it  but  me.  I  say  this  in  the 
ears  of  all  present,  and  they  know  it — and  I  now  appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
our  grandfather,  and  the  earth,  oiir  grandmother,  for  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 
.  Father,  I  am  no  chief,  but  what  I  have  done  is  for  the  benefit  of  my  nation, 
and  I  hope  to  see  the  good  that  has  been  prtimised  to  us.  That  one  Wa-ho- 
kie-shiek,  [the  Prophet,]  is  my  relation — if  he  is  to  be  hurt,  I  do  not  wish  to 
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Bee  it.  Father,  soldiers  sometimes  stick  the  ends  of  their  guns  into  the  Ivicks 
of  Indian  prisoners  when  ttiey  are  going  about  in  the  hands  of  the  guard. 
I  hope  this  will  not  be  done  to  these  men." 

The  following  is  said  to  be  the  speech  which  Black-hawk  made  when  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  agent  at  Pairie  du  Chien  : — 

"  You  have  taken  me  prisoner  with  all  my  warriors.  I  am  much  grieved, 
for  I  expected,  if  I  did  not  defeat  you,  to  hold  out  much  longer,  and  give  you 
more  troubUj  l)elbre  1  surrendered.  1  tried  hard  to  bring  you  into  ambush, 
Dut  your  last  general  undei-stands  Indian  fighting.  The  first  one  was  not  so 
wise.  When  1  saw  that  I  could  not  beat  you  by  Indian  figliting,  I  determined 
to  rush  on  you,  and  fight  you  face  to  face.  I  fought  hard.  But  your  guns  were 
tvell  aimed.  Tiie  bullets  flew  like  birds  in  the  air,  and  whizzed  by  our  ears 
like  the  wind  through  the  trees  in  the  winter.  My  warriors  fell  around  me  ; 
it  began  to  look  dismal.  I  saw  my  evil  day  at  hand.  The  sun  rose  dim  on 
us  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  it  sunk  in  a  dark  cloud,  and  looked  like  a 
ball  of  fire.  That  wfis  the  last  sun  that  shone  on  Black-hawk.  His  heart  is 
dead,  and  no  longer  beats  quick  in  his  bosom. — He  is  now  a  prisoner  to  the 
white  men ;  they  will  do  with  him  as  they  wish.  But  he  can  stand  torture, 
and  is  not  afraid  of  death.     He  is  no  coward.     Black-hawk  is  an  Indian. 

'*He  has  done  nothing  for  which  an  Indian  ought  to  be  ashamed.  He  haa 
fought  for  his  countrymen,  tiie  squaws  and  papooses,  against  white  men,  who 
came,  year  after  year,  to  cheat  them  and  take  away  their  lands.  You  know 
the  cause  of  our  making  war.  It  is  known  to  all  white  men.  They  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  it.  The  white  men  despise  the  Indians,  and  drive  them 
from  their  homes.  But  the  Indians  are  not  deceitful.  The  white  men  speak 
bad  of  the  Indian,  and  look  at  him  spitefully.  But  the  Indian  does  "not  tell 
lies ;  Indians  do  not  steal. 

"  An  Indian,  who  is  as  bad  as  the  white  men,  could  not  live  in  our  nation ;  he 
would  be  put  to  death,  ani  eat  up  by  the  wolves.    The  white  men  are  I 
Bchoolmasterc    taoj  c&ny  false  looks,  and  deal  fti  false  actions ;  they  sn  • 
in  the  face  of  iM  poor  Jidian  to  cheat  him ;  they  shake  them  by  the  hand 
gain  their  confideDce,  to  :nake  them  drunk,  to  deceive  them,  and  ruin  c 
wives.     We  told  them  to  et  us  alone,  and  keep  awwy  from  us ;  but  they  f 
lowed  on,  and  beset  our  paths,  and  they  coiled  themselves  among  us,  like  t 
snake.    They  poisoned  us  by  their  touch.    We  were  not  safe.     We  lived 
danger.     We  were  becoming  like  them,  hypocrites  and  lia.-s,  adulterers,  la 
drones,  all  talkers,  and  no  workers. 

"  We  looked  up  to  the  Great  Spirit.  We  went  to  our  great  father.  We  were 
encouraged.  His  great  council  gave  us  fair  words  and  big  promises ;  but  we 
got  no  satisfaction.  Things  were  growing  worse.  There  were  no  deer  m 
the  forest.  The  opossum  and  beaver  were  fled;  the  springs  were  drying  up, 
and  our  squaws  and  papooses  without  victuals  to  keep  them  fi*oni  starving; 
we  called  a  great  council,  and  built  a  large  fire.  The  spirit  of  our  fathers 
arose  and  spoke  to  us  to  avenge  our  wrongs  or  die.  We  all  spoke  before  the 
council  fire.  It  was  warm  and  pleasant.  We  set  up  the  war-whoop,  and  dug 
up  the  tomahawk  ;  our  knives  were  ready,  and  the  heart  of  Blcu:k-hawk  swelled 
high  in  his  bosom,  when  he  led  his  warriors  to  battle.  He  is  satisfied.  He 
will  go  to  the  world  of  spirits  contented.  He  has  done  his  duty.  His  father 
will  meet  him  there,  and  commend  him. 

"  Black-hawk  is  a  true  Indian,  and  disdains  to  cry  like  a  womon.  He  feels 
for  his  wife,  his  children  and  ftiends.  But  he  does  not  care  for  himself.  He 
cares  for  his  nation  and  the  Indians.  They  will  sufl'er.  He  laments  their  fate. 
The  white  men  do  not  scalp  the  head ;  but  they  do  worse — they  poison  the 
heart;  it  is  not  pure  with  them. — His  countrymen  will  not  be  scalped,  but  they 
will,  in  a  few  years,  become  like  the  white  men,  so  that  you  can't  trust  them, 
and  there  must  be,  as  in  the  white  settlements,  nearly  as  many  officers  as  men, 
to  take  care  of  them  and  keep  them  in  order. 

"  Farewell,  my  nation !   Black-hawk  tried  to  save  you,  and  avenge  your 
wrongs.     He  drank  the  blood  of  some  of  the  whites.     He  has  been  taker  p 
oner,  and  his  plans  are  stopped.    He  can  do  no  more.     He  is  near  hie  • 
His  sun  is  setting,  and  he  will  rise  no  more.    Farewell  to  Bladi-hawk." 

2R 
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It  is  souiewliat.  singular  that  the  old  chief  should  ever  have  been  taken  alive, 
and  he  probably  never  would  have  been  by  tlie  whites.  When  it  was  report- 
ed currently  that  he  had  sacrificed  himself  iu  the  stand  that  he  made  uj)on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississi|)pi,  in  tlie  end  of  July,  as  lias  been  related,  Sptiwer'a 
famous  lines  were  the  first  to  discover  tlteuiselves  to  our  niuid,  upon  the  great 
event. 

"  Unto  the  mighty  stream  him  to  betake, 
Where  be  an  end  of  battle  and  of  lifie  did  make.'' 

Fairy  Queen. 

But  we  were  soon  glad  to  learn  that  the  report,  like  the  lines  of  Spenser,  was 
only  poetry. 

It  can  be  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  and 
the  offenders  were  ordered  again  to  be  sought  after. 

On  the  7  September,  the  Indian  prisoners  and  their  guards  went  on  board 
the  steam-boat  Winnebago,  and  were  conveyed  down  the  river  to  Jeffiirson 
Barracks,  ten  miles  below  St.  Louis.  There  were,  besides  Black-hawk  and 
the  prophet,  eleven  chiefs  or  head  men  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  together  with 
about  nfty  less  distinguished  warriors.  These  were  landed  just  above  the  lower 
rapids,  on  their  pledge  of  remaining  peaceable.  Two  days  before,  a  boat 
hsui  conveyed  to  the  barracks  six  or  seven  warriors,  among  whom  was  A*ea- 
pope.    On  their  airival  at  the  barracks,  all  of  them  were  put  in  irons. 

Black-haiok  is  not  so  old  a  man  as  was  generally  supposed.  Some,  who 
knew  him  well,  said  he  was  not  .ibove  48,  although  the  toils  of  wars  had  made 
hhn  appear  like  one  of  70.*  He  was  by  birtli  a  Pottowattoniie,  but  brought 
up  by  the  Sacs.  His  height  is  about  six  feet  As  to  his  physiognomy,  it  is  un- 
necessary for  us  to  add  concerning  it  here,  as  that  may  be  better  had  from  an 
inspection  of  the  engraving  of  him,  as  our  likeness  is  said,  by  many  who  have 
seen  him,  to  be  excellent. 

Like  other  Indian  names,  his  is  spelt  in  as  many  ways  as  times  used  by 
different  writers.  At  a  treaty  which  he  made  with  the  United  States  in  1829,  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  it  is  written  Hay-ray-tshoan-sharp.  In  a  description  of  him 
about  tlie  time  he  was  taken,  we  find  him  spelt  Mus-cata-mish-ka-kaek ;  and 
several  others  might  be  added. 

The  Prophet,  or  ff'abokieshiek,  (White-cloud,)  is  about  40  years  old,  and  nearly 
six  feet  high,  stout  and  athletic.  He  was  by  one  side  a  Winnebago,  and  the 
other  a  Sac  or  Saukie,  and  is  thus  described : — He  "  has  a  large,  broad  face, 
short,  blunt  nose,  large,  full  eyes,  broad  mouth,  thick  lips,  with  a  full  suit  of 
hair.  He  wore  a  white  cloth  head-dress,  which  rose  several  inches  above  tlie 
top  of  his  head ;  tlie  whole  man  exhibiting  a  deliberate  savageness ;  not  that 
he  would  seem  to  delight  in  honorable  war,  or  fight,  but  marking  him  as  tlie 
priest  of  as:»ssination  or  secret  murder.  He  had  in  one  hand  a  white  flag, 
while  the  other  hung  carelessly  by  his  side.  They  were  both  clothed  in  very 
white  dressed  deerskins,  fringed  at  the  seams  with  short  cuttings  of  the  same." 
This  description,  though  written  long  before  any  painting  was  made  of  him, 
will  be  found,  we  think,  to  correspond  very  well  with  the  engraving  of  him 
which  we  have  given. 

It  is  said  by  many,  and  is  evident  fi'om  BUtck-hawk's  account,  that  fVabokies- 
Jwiek  was  the  prime  mover  of  this  war,  and  had  [lowwowed  up  a  belief  among 
his  people,  that  he  was  able  to  conjure  such  kind  of  events  as  he  desired; 
and  that  he  had  made  Black-hawk  believe  the  whites  were  but  few,  and  could 
not  fight,  and  therefore  might  easily  be  driven  from  the  disputed  lands.  It 
seems,  however,  rather  incredible  that  Black-hawk  should  have  believed  that 
the  Americans  were  Jew  and  could  not  Jight,  when  it  is  known  that  he  was 
opposed  to  them  in  the  last  war,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  convinced 
of  the  falsity  of  such  a  report  long  before  this  war. 

In  September,  a  treaty  was  made  by  the  United  States  with  the  Winnelw- 

•  In  the  account  of  his  life,  published  by  Mr.  /.  B.  Patterson,  in  1834,  Black-hawk  says  he 
was  boni  in  1767,  on  Rock  River  ;  and  hence,  in  1332,  he  was  in  his  65th  year.  His  father's 
niiniewas  Pyesa.  His  great-grandfaiher's  name  was  Na-na-ma-kee,  or  Thunder,  who 
was  bom  iu  the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  "  wiiere  the  Great  Spirit  first  placed  the  Sac  nalion  " 
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gvHJsj  and  another  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  The  former  ceded  all  their  ItXnds 
simth  of  the  Ouisconsin,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  amounting  to  4,G00,O00 
acres  of  valuable  lands.  The.  treaty  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  was  on  the  21 
of  that  month,  and  0,000,000  .icres  were  acquired  at  that  time,  "  of  a  quality 
not  inferior  to  any  between  the  same  parallels  of  latitude."  It  abounds  in 
lead  ore,  and  the  Indians  say  in  others. 

For  these  tracts  the  United  States  agreed  to  make  the  following  considera 
tions: — "  To  pay  an  annuity  of  20,000  dollars  for  30  years  ;  to  support  a  black 
smith  and  gunsmith  in  addition  to  those  then  employed  ;  to  pay  the  debts  of 
the  tribes ;  to  suj)ply  provisions ;  and,  as  a  rewaj'd  for  the  fidelity  of  Keokuk 
and  the  friendly  band,  to  allow  a  reservation  to  be  made  for  them  of  400 
miles  squai'e  *  on  the  loway  River,  to  include  Keokuk's  principal  village." 

By  the  same  treaty,  Black-haick,  his  two  sons,  the  Propliet,  JVaopope,  and 
five  others,  principal  warriors  of  the  hostile  bands,  were  to  ren\ain  in  the 
hands  of  the  whites,  as  hostages,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States.     The  other  prisoners  were  given  up  to  the  friendly  Indians. 

A  gentleman  who  visited  the  captive  Indians  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mis- 
souri, speaks  thus  concerning  them : — "  We  were  immediately  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  gigantic  and  symmetrical  figures  of  most  of  the  warriors, 
who  seemed,  as  they  reclined  in  native  ease  and  gracefulness,  with  their  half- 
naked  bodies  exposed  to  view,  rather  like  statues  from  some  master-hand^ 
than  like  beings  of  a  race  whom  we  had  heard  characterized  as  degenerate 
and  debased.  We  extended  our  hands,  which  they  rose  to  gras|»,  and  to  our 
question, '  How  d'ye  do  ? '  they  responded  in  the  same  words,  accompanying 
them  with  a  hearty  shake."  "They  were  clad  in  leggins  and  moccasins  of 
buckskin,  and  wore  blankets,  which  were  thrown  around  them  iu  thcTnanner 
of  the  Roman  toga,  so  as  to  leave  their  right  arms  bare."  "  The  youngest 
among  them  were  painted  on  their  necks,  with  a  bright  vermilion  color,  and 
had  their  faces  transvereely  streaked  with  alternate  red  and  black  stripes. 
From  their  bodies,  and  from  their  faces  and  eyebrows,  they  pluck  out  the 
hair  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  They  also  shave,  or  pull  it  out  from  their 
heads,  with  the  exception  of  a  tufl  of  about  three  fingers'  width,  extending 
from  between  the  forehead  and  crown  to  the  back  of  the  head  ;  this  they 
sometimes  plait  into  a  queue  on  the  crovm,  and  cut  the  edges  of  it  down  to 
an  inch  in  length,  and  plaster  it  with  the  vermilion,  which  keeps  it  erect,  and 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  cock's-comb." 

The  same  author  says,  the  oldest  son  of  Black-hawk,  JVasinemshik,  called 
Jack,  but  for  want  of  "  that  peculiar  expression  which  emanates  from  a  culti- 
vated intellect,"  could  have  been  looked  upon  by  him  "as  the  living  personi- 
fication of  his  beau  ideal  of  maidy  beauty."  He  calls  Black-hawk  Mack-aiama- 
sic-ac-ac,  and  states  his  height  at  about  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  that  he 
should  judge  his  age  to  be  50.  Those  who  have  known  him  for  years,  say  his 
disposition  is  very  amiable  ;  that  he  is  endowed  with  great  kindness  of  heart, 
and  the  strictest  integrity ;  that,  like  Mishikinakwa,  he  was  not  a  chief  by 
birth,  but  acquired  the  title  by  bravery  and  wisdom. 

JVaseusku/Ji,  or  the  Thundercloud,  is  the  second  son  of  Black-hawk,  and  accom- 
panied him  in  his  captivity.     He  is  said  not  to  be  very  handsome. 

Opeekeeshieck,  or  IVabokieshiek,  the  Prophet,  of  whom  we  have  already  given 
some  pai'ticulars,  carries  with  him  a  Inige  pipe,  a  yard  in  Icngili,  witli  the 
stem  ornamented  with  the  neck  feathers  of  a  duck,  and  beads  and  ribands 
of  various  colors.  To  its  centre  is  attached  a  fan  of  feathers.  He  wears  his 
hair  long  all  over  his  head. 

Ne-a-pope,  JV*aopo/)e,  JVaopo/je,  &c.,  or  Broth,  of  whom,  we  have  also  several 
times  spoken,  was  brother  to  the  Prophet,  and  "some  years  hisjunior;"  and 
our  informant  adds,  "he  resembles  him  in  height  and  figure,  thougli  he  is  not 
so  robust,  and  his  face  is  more  sharp :  in  wickedness  of  expression  they  are 
var  nobile  fratrum.''^  "  When  Mr.  Callin,  the  artist,  was  about  taking  the  por- 
trait of  JVaapope,  he  seized  the  ball  and  chain  that  were  fastened  to  his  leg, 
and  raising  them  on  high,  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  scorn,  '  Make  me  so,  aria 

*  So  says  our  authority,  (Niles's  Register,)  but  we  very  much  doubt  this  euormous  space 
40  miles  square  g^ves  1600  square  miTes,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  the  truth  Bdl 
wiien  160,000  square  miles  are  considered,  all  probability  is  outraged 
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$how  me  to  (he  greed  father.^  On  Mr.  Cailin^t  refmhig  to  pafait  ftim  as  1m 
wished,  he  kept  varying  his  countenance  with  grimaces,  to  prevent  him  from 
catching  a  hkeness. 

^* Poweeahieck,  or  Sh-awberry,  is  the  only  Fox  among  them,  the  real, 
])eing  all  Sacs.  He  is  the  son  of  the  chief  Epanoss:  his  parents  dying  while 
he  was  an  infant,  he  was  adopted  by  JS/aapope.    He  is  19  years  of  age." 

"•Pomahoe,  or  Fagt-txcimming-Jish,  is  a  short,  thick  set,  good-natured  old 
brave,  who  bears  his  misfortunes  with  a  philosophy  worthy  of  ine  ancients." 

The  following  act  of  congress  we  extract,  as  it  throws  light  upon  subse- 
quent details: — "For  the  expenses  of  12  prisonersof  warof  the  Sac  and  Fox 
tribes,  now  in  confinement,  and  to  be  held  as  hostages,  under  the  seventh 
article  of  tlie  treaty  of  21  Sept  1832,  embracing  the  cost  of  provisions  and 
clothing,  compensation  to  an  interpreter,  and  cost  of  removing  them  to  a 
place  of  safety,  where  they  may  be  kept  without  being  closely  confined,  the 
sum  of  2500," 

On  the  22  April,  (1833,)  the  captive  Indians  arrived  at  Washington,  and  the 
next  day  Black-hawk  had  a  long  interview  with  President  Jackson,  Tlie  first 
words  with  which  it  is  said  he  accosted  the  president  were,  "  I  AM  A  MAN, 
AND  YOU  ARE  ANOTHER," 

The  president,  after  a  few  Iwief  observations,  directed  the  articles  of  dress 
provided  for  them  to  be  exhibited  to  them,  and  told  Black-hawk  that  the 
whole  would  be  delivered  to  him  to  be  distributed  as,  in  his  judgment,  he 
should  think  best.  He  then  told  them  they  must  depart  immediately  for  Fort 
Monroe,  and  remain  there  contented,  until  he  gave  them  permission  to  return 
to  their  country.  That  time,  he  said,  depended  upon  the  conduct  of  their 
people ;  that  they  would  not  be  set  at  liberty,  until  all  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  had  been  complied  with,  and  good  feelings  were  evinced  by  their 
countrymen.     The  Prophet  then  said : — 

"We  expected  to  return  immediately  to  our  people.  The  war  in  which 
we  have  been  involved,  was  occasioned  by  our  attempting  to  raise  provisions 
on  our  own  lands,  or  where  we  thought  we  had  a  right  so  to  do.  We  have 
lost  many  of  our  people,  as  well  as  the  wliites.  Our  tribes  and  families  are 
now  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  our  enemies,  the  Sioux  and  the  Menominiesi 
We  hope,  therefore,  to  be  permitted  to  return  home  to  take  care  of  them." 

Black-hawk  spoke  some  time  to  the  president,  giving  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive history  of  the  rise  of  the  war,  and,  towards  the  close,  said : — 

"  We  did  not  expect  to  conquer  the  whites ;  no.  They  had  too  many 
houses — too  many  men.  I  took  up  the  hatchet,  for  my  part,  to  revenge 
injuries  whicn  my  people  could  no  longer  endure.  Had  I  borne  them  longer 
without  striking,  my  people  would  have  said,  Black-hawk  is  a  woman  ;  he  is 
too  old  to  be  a  chief— he  is  no  Sac.  These  reflections  caused  me  to  raise  the 
war-whoop,  I  say  no  more  of  it ;  it  is  known  to  you.  Keokuk  once  was 
here ;  you  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  when  he  wished  to  return  to  his 
home,  you  were  willing.  Black-hawk  expects,  that,  like  Keckuk,  we  shall  be 
permitted  to  return  too." 

The  president  added,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  circuipstances 
which  led  to  the  disasters  to  which  they  had  alluded.  It  was  unnecessary  to  look 
back  upon  them.  He  intended  now  to  seciu-e  the  observance  of  peace. 
They  need  not  feel  any  uneasiness,  he  said,  about  their  own  women  and 
children.  They  should  not  suflTer  from  the  Sioux  and  Menominies,  He 
would  compel  the  red  men  to  be  at  peace  with  one  another.  That  when  he 
was  satisfied  that  all  things  would  remain  quiet,  then  they  would  be  permitted 
to  return.     He  then  took  them  by  the  hand^  and  dismissed  them. 

It  is  said,  that,  while  in  Washington,  the  Indians  expressed  more  surprise 
and  pleasure  at  the  portraits  of  the  Indian  chiefs  in  the  war  department  than 
any  thing  else  that  was  shown  them. 

On  Friday,  26  April,  tlie  captives  were  conducted  from  Washuigton 
towards  Fort  Monroe,  which  is  upon  a  small  island,  at  Old  Point  Comfort, 
on  the  west  s'de  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  Virginia. 

Before  closing  the  present  chapter,  a  few  other  interesting  matters  shall 
be  laid  before  our  readers.  We  have  just  given  the  description  of  the  Indiana 
while  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  by  one  who  visited  tliem  there  not  long  after 
their  confinement.    We  now  intend  to   give  what  the  author  of  Knicker 
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bocker  saj's  of  them  soon  after.  Mr.  Irvine's  account  is  contained  in  a  letter, 
dated  Washington,  18  Dec.  1832. — ^"Fmm  St.  Louis  I  went  to  Fort  Juitisrson, 
about  9  miles  distant,  to  see  Black-havuk,  the  Indian  warrior,  and  his  fellow- 
prisoners — a  forlorn  crew — emaciated  and  dejected — the  redoubtable  chieftain 
himself^  a  meagre  old  man  U[)ward8  of  70.  He  has,  however,  a  fine  head,  a 
Roman  style  of  face,  and  a  pre[X)ssessing  countenance." 

Since  we  are  u|)on  descriptions,  the  Ibllowing  will  not  be  thought  out  of 
place,  perhaps,  although  we  had  reserved  it  for  our  next  chapter.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  editor  of  the  U.  States  Literary  Gazette,  Philadelphia.  "We 
found  time,  yesterday,  to  visit  the  Black-hawk,  and  his  accom|>anyitig  Indian 
chiefs,  and  the  Prophet,  at  Congi-ess  Hall  Hotel.  We  went  into  theu*  cham- 
ber,  and  found  most  of  them  sitting  or  lying  on  their  beds.  Black-hatok  waa 
sitting  in  a  chair,  and  apparently  depressed  in  spirits.  He  is  about  65,  of 
middling  size,  with  a  head  that  would  excite  the  envy  of  a  phrenologist — 
one  of  the  finest  that  Heaven  ever  let  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  an  Indian.  The 
Prophet  has  a  coarser  figure,  with  less  of  intellect,  but  with  the  marks  of 
decision  and  firmness.  His  face  was  painted  with  red  and  white.  The  son 
of  Black-hawk  is  a  noble  specimen  of  physical  beauty — a  model  for  those  who 
would  embody  the  idea  of  strength.  He  was  painted,  and  his  hair  cut  and 
dressed  in  a  strange  fantasy.  The  other  chiefs  had  nothing  in  particular  in 
their  appeai-ance  to  distinguish  them  from  other  natives  of  the  forest.  The 
whole  of  the  deputation  visited  the  water  works  yesterday,  [June  11  or  12,]  and 
subsequently  were  taken  to  the  Cherry-hill  Prison,  and  shown  the  manner  in 
which  white  men  punish.  The  exhibition  of  ai-ms  and  ships  at  the  navy-yard, 
led  the  Hawk  to  remark  that  he  suspected  the  ereat father  was  getting  ready  for  warP 

It  was  remarked  by  some  in  Philadelphia  that  Bla^-haim^s  "  pyramidal 
forehead  "  very  much  resembled  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Others  observed  that 
his  countenance  sti-ongly  reminded  them  of  their  late  worthy  benefactor, 
Stephen  Girard.  In  Norfolk  it  was  noticed  that  the  old  warrior  very  much 
resembled  the  late  President  Monroe. 

CHAPTER  XL 

fVotn  the  ixme  of  the  stitxng  out  o/*  Black-hawk  and  his  Jive*  companions  from  For' 
tress  Monroe,  5  June,  1833,  to  their  arrival  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  on  the  first 
of  August  foUoioing ;  prefaced  by  some  reflections  upon  the  events  of  the  war. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  without  a  formal  commentary,  that  in  the  late 
Indian  war,  much  blood  was  shed  which  might  have  been  avoided.  Twice 
had  the  despairing  Indians  displayed  the  white  flag,  to  give  notice  of  their 
willingness  to  surrender ;  but,  like  the  wretched  Hallibees,  the  rifle  was  the 
only  answer  they  received.  When  Major  StUlman  was  on  his  march  to  Syca- 
more Creek,  a  few  Indians  wer^  sent  from  JVaopope's  camp  with  friendly  in- 
tentions, and  under  a  white  flag;  but  such  was  the  carriage 'of  the  whites, 
no  interview  could  be  had,  and  they  were  obliged  to  fly  to  save  their  lives, 
which  all,  it  seems,  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  do.  This,  it  will  be  said, 
is  Indian  talk — it  is  even  so.  What  say  the  whites  ?  They  say,  the  Indians 
whom  they  first  discovered  were  only  a  decoy.  This  is  mere  assertion,  and 
proves  nothing  on  their  own  side,  neither  does  it  disprove  the  Indian  account. 
Is  it  not  i)lain  that  Black-hawk  caused  a  white  flag  to  be  exhibited  before  he 
was  attacked  by  the  steam-boat  Warrior  .5*  He  had  resolved  to  fight  no  more, 
if  he  could  get  terms  of  peace ;  but  his  flag  was  at  once  fired  upon ;  then 
says  the  old  chief^  "  Ifred  too  ; "  and  the  whites  expected  nothing  else,  and 
too  many  of  them,  it  would  seem,  desired  nothing  else.  But  we  reflect  no 
more  upon  this  matter. 

The  i-eader  has,  in  the  last  chapter,  been  conducted  through  the  principal, 

*  An  anonymous  author,  of  whom  we  have  made  considerable  use  in  this  chapter,  gives 
ns  their  names,  &.c.  as  follows  .— 

Mnc-cut-i-niisk-e-ca-cac, Black-hawk.  I  Painaho,  Prophet's  brother, Fish  Fhu 

Na-8hee8cuck,  his  son, Loud  Thunder.     Po-we-z.hick.,  Prophet's  adopted  son,.  .Straieberrf 

Wa-be-ke-£bick,  tAe  Prophet, Clear  Day.  \  Napope,  Ike  warrior Strong  8«%f 
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and  all  the  important  events  of  the  war,  and  accon)i)anied  the  chiefs  of  the 
Indians  engaged  in  it  to  Fortress  Monroe,  in  Virginia-  VV^e  are  now  to  ob- 
serve what  passed  in  their  travels  from  hence  through  several  of  our  gi-eat 
cities,  and  thence  to  their  wilderness  homes  in  the  distant  west. 

Having  been  conducted  to  Fort  Monroe,  the  captives  found  themselves  in  a 
kind  of  elegant  confinement ;  and  instead  of  balls  and  chains  to  their  ajikles, 
were  kindly  treated,  and  saw  nobody  but  friends.  This  state  of  things,  how- 
ever, must  have  become,  in  a  short  time,  exceedingly  irksome ;  but  an  early 
order  for  their  liberation  prevented  such  result.  For,  on  the  4  June,  1833,  orders 
came  for  their  being  liberated;  and  the  next  day.  Major  John  Garland  set 
off"  with  them  in  a  steam-boat  for  Baltimore,  by  Norfolk,  Gosport,  Ports- 
mouth, &c. 

During  their  short  stay  at  Monroe,  the  Indians  became  much  attached  to 
Its  commander.  Colonel  Eustia,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  that  the 
order  of  release  arrived.  Black-hawk  went  and  took  his  leave  of  him,  and  at 
parting  made  the  following  speech : — 

"  Brother,  I  have  come  on  niy  own  part,  and  in  behalf  of  my  companions, 
to  bfd  you  farewell.  Our  great  father  has  at  length  been  pleased  to  permit 
us  to  return  to  our  hunting-grounds.  We  have  buried  the  tomahawk,  and  ^ 
the  sound  of  the  rifle  will  hereafter  only  bring  death  to  the  deer  and  the  buffa- 
lo. Brother,  you  have  treated  the  red  men  very  kindly.  Your  squaws  have 
made  them  presents,  and  you  have  given  them  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  The 
memory  of  your  friendship  will  remain  till  the  Great  Spirit  says  it  is  time 
for  Black-Hawk  to  sing  his  death-song. — Brother,  your  houses  are  as  numer- 
ous as  the  leaves  upon  the  trees,  and  your  young  warriors,  like  the  sands  upon 
the  shore  of  the  big  lake,  which  rolls  before  us.  The  red  man  has  but  few ' 
houses,  and  few  warrioi-s,  but  the  red  man  has  a  heart  which  throbs  as  warm- 
ly as  the  heart  of  his  white  brother.  The  Great  Spirit  has  given  us  our  hunt- 
ing grounds,  and  tlie  skin  of  the  deer  which  we  kill  there  is  his  favorite,  for 
its  color  is  white,  and  this  is  the  emblem  of  peace.  This  hunting-dress  and 
these  feathers  of  the  eagle  are  white.  Accept  them,  my  brother ;  I  have 
given  one  like  this  to  the  White-otter.  Accept  of  it  as  a  memorial  of  Black- 
hawk.  When  he  is  far  away,  this  will  serve  to  remind  you  of  him.  May 
the  Great  Spirit  bless  you  and  your  children — farewell." 

Colonel  Eustis,  in  his  reply,  said,  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  him  in  his 
hands,  and  as  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  whites  to  attack  an  unanned 
foe,  he  was  safe  ;  but  that  if  he  had  met  him  in  the  field  of  battle,  his  duty 
would  have  required  him  to  have  taken  bis  life.  He  rejoiced,  he  said,  at 
his  prospect  of  speedily  returning  to  his  friends,  and  hoped  he  would 
never  again  trouble  his  white  neighbors.  To  which  Black-hawk  added, 
*♦  Brother,  the  Great  Spirit  punishes  those  toho  deceive  us,  and  my  faith  is  now 
pledged.^ 

On  leaving  Fort  Monroe,  the  Indians  were  taken  to  Portsmouth  and  Gros- 
port,  to  see  the  navy-yard,  the  dry-dock,  and  men-of-war.  At  Gosport,  they 
went  on  board  the  74  Delaware,  where  they  could  not  but  express  much 
astonishment  at  the  vastness  of  the  "  big  canoe,"  as  they  called  it,  and  its 
extraordinary  uncouth  furniture.  Blaxk-haick  seemed  the  most  to  -admire 
the  ship,  and  wished  to  see  the  chief  who  commanded  it,  and  especially  the 
man  that  built  it ;  for  he  wished,  he  said,  "  to  take  him  by  the  hand."  When 
they  left  the  ship,  they  passed  around  under  her  bow,  which  terminates 
in  a  colossal  statue  of  an  Indian  vrarrior.  This  the  Indians  beheld  witli 
considerable  emotions  of  surprise  and  evident  demonstrations  of  high 
gratification. 

At  Norfolk,  the  rush  to  see  the  Indians  was  very  great,  and  many  could 
not  be  gratified  even  with  a  sight  of  them.  This  great  curiosity  in  the  very 
vicinity  where  they  had  been  for  near  10  weeks,  will  not  be  thought  strange, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  no  one  ex]>ected  their  immediate  removal,  and 
therefore  few  had  been  to  see  them ;  thinking  they  could  do  so  when  some 
more  convenient  time  offered. 

Having  taken  lodgings  at  the  hotel  in  Norfolk,  the  Indians  were  aware 
of  the  great  curiosity  of  the  people,  and  therefore  they  exhibited  themselves 
upon  the  balcony,  from  whence  fVabokieshiek,  the  Prophet,  made  the  follow- 
ing address : — 
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"The  Great  Spirit  sent  us  here,  and  Dy  the  same  fiat  we  are  now  ha4)j)}ly 
about  to  return  to  our  own  Mississippi,  and  our  own  people.  It  aflbnls  ua 
much  happiness  to  rejoin  our  friends  and  kindred.  We  would  sliake  hands 
with. all  our  white  friends  assembled,  and  offer  our  best  wishes  for  their  pros- 
perity. Should  any  of  tiiem  go  to  our  country  on  the  31ississippi,  we  would 
take  pleasure  in  requiting  the  many  kindnesses  we  have  received  from  their;, 
people  here.  We  will  go  home  witli  peaceable  dispositions  towards  our 
white  brethren,  aiul  endeavor  to  make  our  conduct  hereafter  more  satits- 
factory  to  them.  We  bid  you  all  farewell,  as  it  is  the  last  time  we  may 
see  each  other."  1 

Black-hiuvk  then  said  a  few  words,  expressing  the  same  sentiments;  andi 
one  o'clock  having  arrived,  they  departed.    This  was  5  June.  .  i 

When  the  steam-boat  was  near  Baltimore,  it  was  discovered  that  there  had; 
been  a  robbery  committed  on  board  ;  and  when  this  became  known  to  Black- 
hawk,  he  showed  considerable  concern,  fearing  some  of  his  party  should 
be  suspected ;  and  when  the  boat  lay  to  at  considerable  distance  from  the 
wharf,  to  make  search  for  the,  money,  he  said,  "he  desired  that  himself  and 
contpany  should  be  searched,  for  he  ivoidd  let  the  whites  know  that  the  Saes.did 
not  steed" 

President  Jackson  had  arrived  in  Baltimore,  and  after  Black-haioWs  arrival 
he  had  an  interview  with  him.  The  Indians  were  conveyed  in  the  steam- 
boat Columbus,  and  arrived  about  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  next 
day,  after  leaving  Norfolk,  namelyj  6  June.  Among  the  crowds  who  visited 
them  were  many  ladies,  to  whom,  generally,  the  Indians  said, "  Pretty  squatvs,, 
pretty  squaws.^* 

The  Indians  and  the  president  attended  the  theatre  the  same  nighT,  and  it 
was  remarked,  that  the  attention  of  the  house  was  pretty  nearly  ecfually  divi 
ded  between  them.     On  the  next  day  occurred  the  interview  between  them, 
of  which  mention  has  just  been  made ;  at  which  time,  among  other  things, 
the  president  said  to  the  old  chief  :—^ 

•*  When  I  sayv  you  in  Washington,  1  told  you,  that  you  had  behaved  very 
badly,  in  raising  the  tomahawk  against  the  white  people."  He  added,  that 
his  conduct  last  year  had  caused  him  to  send  out  his  warrioi*s  against  him, 
and  that  he  and  those  with  him  had  been  surrendered  to  him  to  be  kept  dur- 
ing his  pleasure,  or  until  he  should  think  there  would  be  no  danger  from  let- 
ting him  go.  "I  told  you,"  he  continued,  "I  would  inquire  whether  your 
|)eople  wished  you  should  return,  and  whether,  if  you  did  return,  there 
would  be  any  danger  to  the  frontier.  General  Clark  and  General  Atkinson, 
whom  you  know,  have  informed  me  that  Sheckak,  your  principal  chief,  and 
the  rest  of  your  people,  are  anxious  you  should  return,  and  Keokuk  has  asked 
me  to  send  you  baqk.  Your  chiefs  have  pledged  themselves  for  your. good 
conduct." — "  You  will  see  the  strength  of  the  white  people.  You  will  see 
that  our  young  men  are  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  in  the  woods.  What  can 
you  do  against  us  ?  " — "  When  you  go  back,  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keokuk 
and  the  other  friendly  chiefs." 

To  this  the  Prophet  said  a  few  words,  as  follows: — 

"  Father,  my  ears  are  open  to  your  words ;  I  am  glad  to  hear  them ;  I  artt 
glad  to  go  back  to  my  people.  I  want  to  see  my  family.  I  did  not  behave 
well  hist  summer.  I  ought  not  to  have  taken  up  the  tomahawk.  But  my 
people  have  suffered  a  great  deal.  When  I  get  back,  I  will  remember  your 
words.  I  will  not  go  to  war  again.  I  will  live  in  peace.  I  will  hold  you  by 
the  hand." 

Black-hawk  intended  to  have  made  a  long  speech   at  this  time ;  but  the 

E resident  was  unable  to  hear  him  out,  on  account  of  the  great  fatigues  he 
ad  undergone,  and  the  old  chief  was,  therefore,  very  short.  He  said,  "My 
heart  is  big,  for  I  liave  much  to  say  to  my  great  father,"  and  closed,  after  many 
expressions  of  affection  and  respect  for  him.  The  warmth  of  the  weather 
and  the  great  crowd  that  surrounded  the  hotel  in  which  the  Indians  were 
lodged,  caused  them  to  retire  to  Fort  M'Henry,  about  3  miles  below  the  city 
The  landlord  said  the  crowd  was  so  great  about  his  house,  that  they  had 
carried  away  his  banisters,  windows,  and  he  was  fearful,  if  they  remained 
longer,  that  his  whole  house  would  be  carried  away  also. 
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They  visited  tlie  Washington  monument,  among  other  places,  while  ai 
Baltimore,  and  were  at  first  afraid  to  ascend  in  it,  upon  its  circular  steps ; 
Baying  it  was  the  Manitou  of  the  white  people.  At  length  JVaopope  said  he 
would  venture  up.  Black-hawk  observed,  that  then  they  would  all  go ;  for 
if  it  fell  down,  he  said  they  would  not  be  safer  on  the  ground  at  its  base  than 
if  they  were  in  it 

They  visited  the  circus  also,  while  here,  and  were  much  better  pleased 
with  the  performances  there,  than  at  the  theatre.  The  elegant  horses  pleased 
them  far  more  than  the  stars  and  garters  of  the  mock  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
theatre,  and  it  was  very  natural  they  should.  To  see  a  lady  ride  upon  one 
ibot,  while  the  horse  was  running  at  his  utmost  speed,  was  matter  of  fact  to 
them,  and  excited  the  greatest  admiration.  But  to  see  a  fellow  popping  out 
from  behind  a  curtain,  strutting  about  the  stage,  uttering  to  himself  some 
.nintelligible  nonsense,  could  not  interest  any  one  similarly  situated.  They 
aid  they  believed  those  who  rode  in  the  circus  could  hunt  buiialo  even 
•etter  than  the  Sacs. 

Considerable  inconvenience  was   experienced  fiom  the  meeting  of  two 
uch  conspicuous  characters  as  the  president  cf  the   United  States  and 
'•.Hack-hawk,  at  the  same  time,  in  populous  plac  rft    and  it  was  announced 
r.  a  Philadelphia  paper,  of  9  June,  that  Major    n.'land  had  arrived  there, 
ut  had  lefl  the  Indians  in  Baltimore,  and  that  vuey  would  not  proceed  to 
N.  York  until  the  day  after  the  president     Accordingly  they  did  not  arrive 
in  Philadelphia  until  JO  June,  when  they  were  conducted  to  lodgmgs  in  Con- 
gress Hall.     The  next  day  there  was  a  great  military  display,  acco.mpanied 
by  an  immense  procession,  and  the  whole  passed  up  Third  Sti'eet,  opposite 
Congress  Hall,  by  which  means  the  Indians  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  seo  and 
contemplate  their  numbers.     Pointing  to  the  soldiers.  Black-hawk  asked  if 
they  were  the  same  that  were  in  his  country  last  summer. 

Having  visited  all  places  of  amusement  and  curiosity  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Indians  departed  for  N.  York,  where  they  arrived  in  a  steam-boat  of  the 
People's  Line,  about  5  o'clock,  14  June,  on  Friday.  The  arrival  of  Lafayette, 
in  1825,  could  not  have  attracted  a  greater  ci-owd  than  was  now  assembled 
at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Castle  Garden.  As  it  happened,  Mr.  Durant,  the 
aeronaut,  had  just  got  ready  to  ascend  in  his  balloon  from  the  garden.  The 
steam-! loat,  therefore,  rounded  to,  that  the  passengers  might  witness  the 
ascension.  When  it  was  known  on  shore  that  the  Indians  were  on  board, 
the  choering  and  clapping  became  tremendous ;  and  it  was  not  a  little  aug- 
mented from  those  on  board  the  numerous  craft  in  the  river.  Those  in  the 
lK)at  answered  as  well  as  their  numbers  would  admit  The  Indians,  at  first, 
were  some  terrified,  supposing  they  had  at  last  come  to  an  enemy,  and  that 
the  noise  about  them  was  the  war-whoop  of  the  whites,  but  were  soon 
undeceived. 

Soon  after  the  balloon  had  cleared  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  Mr.  Dvrant 
had  unfurled  his  flag.  Black-hawk  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  it  To 
which  he  answered : — 

"  That  man  is  a  ^eat  brave.  /  donH  think  heHl  ever  get  back.  He  mtist  be  a 
Sac."  A  nother  said,  ^  If  he  is  a  Sac,  he'll  get  none  of  his  brothers  to  follow  in 
his  trail.  JVone  of  'em  will  ever  see  the  smoke  of  his  wigioam.  He  teill  have  to 
live  alone — toithout  any  squawJ" 

When  the  balloon  had  attained  a  vast  height,  and  almost  out  of  the  old 
chief's  sight,  (which  had  become  considerably  impaired,)  he  exclaimed, 
"  /  think  he  can  go  to  the  heavens ;  to  the  Great  Spirit."  Pomahoe  then  said, 
"  /  think  he  can  see  the  country  of  the  English,"  The  Prophet,  or  fVabokieshiek, 
having  been  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  balloon,  said,  "  /  caii^t  form  imy 
idea,,  bui  think  he  can  go  up  to  the  clouds  if  he  will.  Shoxdd  think  he  could  see 
(he  Great  Spirit  now." 

We  can  only  conjecture  what  might  have  been  passing  in  their  minds  at 
this  strange  sight  They  were  struclt  with  wonder,  and  no  doubt  were  ready 
to  exclaim,  "  What  cannot  the  white  people  do  ?  Why  can  they  not  send  an 
army  in  that  way  to  hurl  down  destruction  upon  their  enemies  ?  They  sure- 
ly will  do  it  If  tliey  con  ascend  to  the  Great  Spirit,  they  must  be  Great  fiairlti 
too!" 
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On  their  landing,  such  was  the  density  of  the  crowd,  that  for  a  time  it 
seemed  ini|)ossible  to  effect  a  passage  for  tlieni.  Alter  some  time,  liowever, 
by  the  aid  of  the  police  officers,  they  were  taken  up  in  carriages,  and  carried 
to  their  lodgings  at  the  Exchange  Hotel  in  Broad  Street.  The  spacious 
square  and  street  adjacent  were  instantly  filled  by  tiie  people,  whose  eager 
ness  to  see  the  strangers  was  so  great,  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 

Erevent  a  forcible  entrance  into  the  house.  Whereupon  the  directors  of  the 
idians  let  Black-hawk  show  himself  several  times  at  a  window ;  and  imme- 
diately alter,  the  multitude  quietly  dispersed,  without  carrying  away  banisters 
or  windows,  as  had  been  complained  of  in  Baltimore.     Tims  ended  Friday. 

On  Saturday  evening,  they  were  conducted  to  the  Bowery  Theatre,  and  on 
Monday,  the  papers  of  the  city  annoimced  that  they  would  viisii  Castle  G  u- 
den  that  evening,  the  Park  Theatre  on  Tuesday,  Niblo's  on  \Vedni8i1  ly, 
Ilichmond  Will  Theatre  on  Thursday,  Vauxhall  Garden  on  Friday,  a'-d,  on 
Saturday,  leave  for  Albany.  Thus  were  the  doings  of  every  evening  of  tlieir 
stay  allotted,  which,  we  believe,  came  to  pass  accordingly.  Of  the  nvmner 
lU  which  the  daytime  was  spent,  we  shall,  in  the  next  place,  proceed  to  give 
some  account. 

On  Monday,  17  June,  the  Hon.  John  A.  Graham  met  the  Indians,  at  their 
quarters,  and  made  a  speech  to  them,  which  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  Indian 
manner,  as  any  thing  we  have  seen.    He  began : 

"  Brothers,  open  your  ears.  You  are  brave  men.  You  have  fought  like 
tigers,  but  in  a  bad  cause.  We  have  conquered  you.  We  were  sorry,  last 
year,  that  you  raised  the  tomahawk  against  us  ;  but  we  believe  you  did  not 
know  us  then  as  you  do  now.  We  think,  that  in  time  to  come,  you  will  be 
wise,  and  that  we  shall  be  friends  forever.  You  see  that  we  are  a  gFeat  peo- 
ple— numerous  as  the  flowers  of  the  field,  as  the  shells  on  the  sea-shore,  or 
the  fish  in  the  sea.  We  put  one  hand  on  the  eastern,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  other  on  the  western  ocean.  We  all  act  together.  If,  sometimes,  our 
great  men  talk  loud  and  long  at  our  council  fires,  but  shed  one  drop  of  white 
men's  blood,  our  young  warriors,  as  thick  as  the  stars  of  the  night,  will  leap 
on  boai'd  our  great  boats,  which  fly  on  the  waves,  and  over  the  lakes — swift 
as  the  eagle  in  the  air — then  penetrate  the  woods,  make  the  big  guns  thun- 
der, and  the  whole  heavens  red  with  the  flames  of  the  dwellings  of  their  en- 
emies. Brothers,  the  president  has  made  you  a  great  talk.  He  has  but  one 
mouth.  That  one  has  sounded  the  sentiments  of  all  the  people.  Listen  to 
what  he  has  said  to  you.  Write  it  on  your  memories.  It  is  good,  very  good. 
Black-hawk,  take  these  jewels,  a  pair  of  topaz  ear-rings,  beautifully  set  in 
gold,  lor  your  wife  or  daughter,  as  a  token  of  friendship,  keeping  always  in 
mind  that  women  and  children  are  the  favorites  of  the  Great  Spirit  These 
jewels  ai'e  from  an  old  man,  whose  head  is  whitened  with  the  snows  of  70 
winters ;  an  old  man,  who  has  thrown  down  his  bow,  put  off'  his  sword,  and 
now  stands  leaning  on  his  staff)  waiting  the  commands  of  the  Great  Sj>irit. 
Look  ai-ound  you,  see  all  this  mighty  people,  then  go  to  your  homes,  opt!n 
your  arms  to  receive  your  families.  Tell  them  to  bury  the  hatchet,  to  make 
bright  the  chain  of  friendship,  to  love  the  white  men,  and  to  live  in  peace 
with  them,  as  long  as  the  rivers  run  into  the  seti,  and  the  sun  rises  ai  d  sets. 
li'  you  do  so,  you  will  be  happy.  You  will  then  insure  the  prosperity  of  un- 
born generations  of  your  tribes,  who  will  go  hand  and  hand  with  the  sons  of 
the  white  men,  and  all  shall  be  blessed  by  the  Great  Spirit.  Peace  and  hap- 
piness, by  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Spirit,  attend  you.     Farewell." 

When  this  was  ended.  Black-hawk  said,  '■'^  Brother,  we  like  your  talk.  Wt 
will  be  frit^ds.  We  like  the  white  people.  They  are  very  kind  to  lis.  We  shall 
not  forget  it.  Your  counsel  is  good.  We  shall  attend  to  it.  Your  valwdile 
present  shall  go  to  my  squaw.  It  pleases  me  very  much.  We  shall  always  be 
friends." 

The  following  circumstance  is  said  to  have  occurred,  while  the  Indians  were 
in  New  York :  One  day,  after  dinner,  a  gentleman  got  admittance  to  their  room, 
whose  object  was  to  communicate  to  them  some  religious  instruction.  He 
began  with  Black-haick^s  son  ;  but  when  the  young  fellow  imderstood  by  the 
interpreter  w  hat  his  object  was,  he  said,  "  /  /azee,"  and,  covering  his  face  witli 
«jis  blanket  sti'etched  himself  out  uj  ^n  a  sota,  and  went  to  sleep. 
56* 
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The  Cherokee  Phoenix  was  shown  to  BlacJi^hiawk,  iu  New  York,  hy  a  gen- 
tleman, who  gave  the  chief  to  understand  that  it  was  the  first  and  only  news- 
paper printed  in  Liditiii.  Alter  explaining  the  great  use  ol  papers  to  him,  the 
chief  was  well  pleased,  said  he  knew^  the  Cherokee  trihe  well,  but  did  not 
know  they  had  such  a  thing  among  them  as  a  uewsjmper.  He  requested  the 
gentleman  to  make  the  name  of  Bktck-hatvk  on  it,  which  he  did,  and  gave  it 
to  him ;  when  the  old  chief  carefully  Iblded  it  up  and  laid  it  away,  saying  he 
would  show  it  to  his  people  when  he  got  home. 

On  Thui-sday,  20  June,  the  Indians  were  shown  the  famous  arsenal  in 
White  Street  The  great  cannon,  mortars  and  shells,  on  the  first  floor,  filled 
them  with  astonishment  and  awe,  iu  spite  of  their  philosophical  indifference. 
On  visiting  the  second  floor,  their  countenances  were  seen  to  enliven.  The 
sight  of  10,000  stand  of  small  arms,  all  as  bright  as  polishing  could  make 
them,  with  all  tlie  bayonets  fixed,  was  evidently  more  agreeable  to  them  than 
the  great,  unwieldy  cannon  below.  Their  admiration  was  greatly  heightened 
on  being  shown  the  operation  of  Mr.  Hiddon^s  new  patent  artillery  lock.  It 
had  been  fitted  for  the  occasion,  on  the  beautiful  brass  3  pounder,  which  Gov 
Tompkins  gave  the  state  in  I8I4.  This  gun  being  placed  in  the  yard,  and 
charged  with  a  blank  cartridge,  Gen.  Jlrcularius,  of  the  arsenal,  drew  the 
string  attached  to  the  lock,  and  the  discharge  was  instantaneous.  Here 
again  they  could  not  conceal  their  astonishment,  which  was  much  raised  by 
the  mysterious  ojieration  of  the  lock.  The  cannon  being  again  charged, 
Black-Jiawk  was  invited  to  pull  the  string  and  discharge  it ;  but  he  declined 
from  timidity,  and  all  the  rest  Ibllowed  his  example.  At  length  the  Prophet 
stepped  forward,  with  a  great  air  of  resolution,  and  discharged  it.  The  re- 
port startled  him  a  little ;  but  the  moment  alter,  finding  himself  unharmed, 
he  laughed  heartily.  Then  all  tlie  rest  ventured  io  discharge  it  When  Mr. 
Hiddon  showed  them  the  fulminating  wafer,  upon  which  his  lock  acts,  "  tlie 
vacant  seriousness  and  gravity,"  says  one  present,  "  witii  which  they  returned 
it,  as  a  matter  quite  too  profound  for  tlieir  comprehension,  was  irresistibly 
comic," 

Several  of  the  captives  had  been  attacked  with  an  inflammation  iu  their 
eyes,  accompanied  with  some  fever,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  on  by 
the  fatigues  they  had  experienced  during  their  journey.  But  while  tliey 
remained  in  New  York,  tliey  had  nearly  recovered. 

When  it  was  announced  in  the  papere,  that  tlie  Indians  woiUd  not  proceed 
any  farther  north,  great  disappointment  was  felt  here  ;  but  we  heard  no  one 
complain.  All  seemed  sensible  that  to  show  them  about  from  place  to  place, 
was  inflicting  a  punishment  upon  them  which  could  in  no  wise  benefit  us. 
There  might  be  one  exception,  for  we  were  informed  that  a  gentleman  had 
made  large  arrangements  here  for  writing  Black-hawk^s  life.  But  whether  it 
were  the  old  chief's  good  or  bad  fortune  that  prevented  him  from  falling  into 
the  ambush  of  that  biographer,  we  do  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  tliere  may 
be  those  cold-hearted  beings,  who  are  glad  that  both  Black-hawk  and  tlie  pub- 
lic have  escaped. 

On  Saturday,  22  June,  they  left  New  York  for  Albanyi^^vhere  theyarrived 
the  next  day  at  evening.  Here,  as  we  should  expect,  the  crowd  was  far 
more  savage  tlian  had  been  witnessed  any  where  in  the  journey,  and  it  was 
near  three  hours  before  a  landing  for  them  could  be  effected;  and  even  then 
only  by  disguising. t}i6m.  Black-hawk  was  not  recognized  until  he  had  got 
almost  to  the  tavern  where  he  and  his  party  were  to  lodge.  One  observes, 
that  Albany,  at  this  time,  was  more  like  an  Indian  camp,  than  the  residence 
of  civilized  beings.  Some  urged,  that  if  Black-hawk  had  been  permitted  to 
have  shown  himself  to  the  multitude,  and  addressed  them,  thej'  would  at 
once  have  ceased  their  boisterous  clamors.  It  is  said  he  was  about  to  do  so, 
but  his  son  would  not  consent  to  it 

Whether  the  conduct  of  the  populace  was  such,  after  they  were  in  their 
quarters,  as  to  cause  alarm  for  tlieir  safety,  is  not  mentioned ;  but  certain  it 
IS,  they  set  off  from  Albany  in  the  night,  24  June,  and  proceeded  west  upon 
ihe  railroad.  i 

;    When  they  had  got  upon  the  grand  canal,  and  seen  how  they  were  trans- 
ported by  means  of  locks,  some  of  the  party  said  ii  mtist  be  (he  work  of  o 
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Mawitou,  for  it  was  the  Jirst  river  they  ever  saw  go  over  hills  anu  across  oth^ 
rivers. 

The  interview  of  our  travellers,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  witli  their  country- 
men, the  Senecas,  cannot  tail  to  be  interesting  to  ail  oin*  readers.  Having 
arrived  at  liuftalo  on  Friday,  28  June,  they  remained  there  until  Sunday 
morning.  The  next  morning  after  their  arrival,  they  rode  over  to  Black 
Rock,  where  they  viewed  the  union  of  the  grand  canal  with  the  lake  at  that 
j)lace.  Frotn  this  place  they  had  a  full  view  of  the  Canada  shore,  and  Black- 
hawk  immediately  pointed  out  Fort  Erie,  and  seemed  well  acquainted  with 
the  adjacent  country;  he  having  been  there  in  the  time  of  the  last  war  with 
England,  in  the  British  service,  and  at  the  time  '■'■  when  the  America'iis  tvalked 
into  Fort  Erie"  as  he  expressed  the  capture  of  it.  After  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  he  said,  he  was  obliged  to  return  with  his  band  to  his  own  country.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  party  visited  tlie  Scmcas,  who  had  col- 
lected at  the  council  house,  on  their  reservation,  to  receive  them.  They  were 
addressed  by  the  chief,  Capt.  Pollard,  or  Karlundawana,  of  whom  we  have 
already  Sfjoken,  an  old  and  very  respectable  man.  After  expressing  the 
pleasure  which  it  gave  him  and  his  people  to  meet  the  chiefs  of  the  Sacs  and 
Foxts,  and  after  alluding  to  the  present  state  of  the  aborigines,  he  counselled 
his  visitors  to  return  home  with  a  peaceable  mind;  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and 
no  more  to  fight  against  so  powerful  a  people  as  the  whites.  Black-hawk 
replied  as  follows:  — 

"  Our  aged  brother  of  the  Senecas,  who  has  spoken  to  us,  has  spoken  the  wo7-ds 
of  a  good  and  wise  man.  We  are  strangers  to  each  other,  though  we  have  the 
same  color,  and  the  same  Great  Spirit  made  us  all,  and  gave  us  this  country  to- 
gether. Brothers,  we  have  seen  how  great  a  people  the  whiles  are.  Thfy  are  very 
rich,  and  very  strong.  It  is  folly  for  us  to  fight  vrith  them.  We  slmll  go  homt 
toith  much  knowledge.  For  myself,  I  shall  advise  my  people  to  be  quiet,  and  live 
like  good  men.  The  advice  ivhich  you  gave  us,  brother,  is  very  good,  and  we  tell 
you  now  we  mean  to  walk  the  straight  path  in  future,  and  to  content  ourselves 
with  what  we  have,  and  with  cultivating  our  lands. 

The  Prophet  added  a  few  sentences,  but  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  except 
he  said  he  wished  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  could  be  collected  upon  one  spot, 
west  of  the  Mississip])i. 

From  Buffalo  the  Indians  were  conveyed  by  water  to  Detroit,  where  they 
arrived  July.  Here  a  curiosity  was  evinced  by  the  inhabitants  to  see  them  ; 
not  exactly  such  as  had  been  shown  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  but  with  that  cold 
indifference,  their  near  vicinity  to  the  late  scenes  of  blood  was  calculated  to 
call  forth.  A  writer  has  remarked,  that  they  were  soon  seen  walking  the 
streets  "unknowing  and  unknown,"  and  newspapers  from  that  region  say 
they  were  burnt  in  effigy.  Black-hawk  had  often  been  there  in  times  past, 
and  when  he  visited  the  former  residence  of  Gov.  Cass,  he  said,  "  This  is  the 
old  council  ground.  I  have  heard  much  good  counsel  here ;  but  my  trail  led  to  the 
opposite  shore,  and  my  ears  were  closed.''^ 

From  Green  Bay  they  were  to  pass  through  the  country  of  the  Menominies 
and  Winnebagoes*  to  Chicago.  As  these  tribes  are  bitter  enemies  to  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  troops  were  detached  from  that  place  to  attend  them. 

Having  left  Chicago,  as  they  passed  up  Fox  River  and  down  the  Ouis- 
consin,  Black-hawk  would  point  out  the  spot.s,  where,  once,  he  ?aid,  had  stood 
tho  fine  vill.iges  of  the  Sacs.  His  depression  at  the  sight  was  evident,  and 
he  seemed  much  to  regret  their  emigration  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

It  was  about  the  first  of  August,  1833,  that  the  captives  arrived  at  Fort 
Armstrong,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  where  we  are  presently  to  take  our 
leave  of  them.     The  Prophet  had  been  set  at  liberty  a  little  before  at  Prairie 

*  This  Iribe  is  divided  into  five  latniiies — the  Decorie,  Black-leg,  &c.  One-eyed  Decorie, 
I>efore  mentioned,  is  one  of  their  most  conspicuous  chif^fs.  He  appeared  about  60  years  old 
in  1826.  Mr.  W.  J.  Snellin^  saw  him  at  the  Portage  in  that  year,  accompanied  l^v  a  wife 
of  15. 

The  name  Winnebago  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  kind  of  duck,  found  on  the  lake  of  th« 
kame  name,  in  great  abundance. 
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du  Chien ;  he  liaviiig  declared  his  conviction  of  the  power  of  the  Arnericang, 
and  that  now  he  would  return  and  live  in  peace.  "  His  return,"  says  our 
informant,  "is  attendtd  with  as  man}-  unpleasant  associations  as  that  of  any 
of  the  party.  The  village  over  which  he  once  preside«l  has  been  broken  up ; 
liis  wigwam  has  been  burnt  to  the  ground ;  his  family  without  a  protector, 
and  he  must  find  a  home  in  the  village  of  sonje  neighboring  chieftain." 

The  Indians  were  at  first  gloomy  and  taciturn,  on  entering  their  own 
forests,  but  in  a  shoit  time  they  began  to  be  more  communicative,  and  at 
length  would  laugh  and  talk  about  the  jokes  and  odd  manoeuvi-es  they  had 
seen  among  the  whites. 

Being  now  at  Rock  Iiiland,  where  it  was  concluded  to  dismiss  thf  party, 
they  were  considerably  disappointed  in  not  meeting  with  some  of  their 
friends,  from  whom  they  might  gain  intelligence  of  their  families.  Mean- 
while they  examined  their  bundles  and  packages,  containing  the  presents 
they  had  received  during  their  journey.  These  were  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable, and  wern  said,  by  those  who  saw  them,  to  be  in  value  of  at  least 
1,000  dollars;  which,  when  their  friends  arrived,  were  liberally  distributed 
among  them.  They  had  not  been  long  in  sus[»ense  when  this  happened.  A 
band  of  Foxes  arrived  the  next  day  after  them,  who  gave  the  desired  intelli- 
gence. To  an  observer  of  nature,  their  meeting  must  have  been  exceedingly 
interesting.  Notwithstanding  their  long  separation,  their  first  interviews  were 
nearly  the  same  as  though  it  had  been  but  of  a  day's  continuance.  But  they 
very  soon  discovered  to  the  spectators,  that  they  had  met  with  those  who 
were  capable  of  enjoying  again  their  society;  and  the  freedom  of  early  life 
began  gradually  to  show  itself. 

"  Fort  Armstrong,  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  was  selected  as  the  most  appro- 
jjriate  place  for  the  liberation  of  Black-hawk  and  his  party.  It  I  eing  the 
most  central  point  from  the  surrounding  villages,  a  greater  number  of  Indians 
could  be  there  assembled  at  a  short  notice,  than  at  any  other  point  on  the 
Mississippi.  With  most  of  the  party,  their  return  was  the  return  of  happy 
days,  and  of  those  manners  and  customs  which  they  had  looked  forward  to 
with  much  anxiety,  during  their  long  and  arduous  journey.  But  with  Black- 
hawk  it  was  the  revival  of  those  scenes  associated  with  his  former  greatness 
and  power — when  no  white  man  crossed  bis  trail,  or  encroached  upon  his 
liunting  grounds.  He  is  now  hailed  not  bs  a  chieftain,  nor  as  a  warrior,  but 
as  a  Sac,  divested  of  his  honors,  an  humble  suppliant  for  the  sympathies  and 
hospitalities  of  his  tribe. 

"It  was  understood,  on  tl^eir  arrival,  that  Keocuck,  the  principal  chief  of 
the  tribe,  was  absent  with  most  of  his  band,  upon  a  buffalo  hunt,  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  had  yet  returned.  A  courier,  however,  was  despatched 
t3  his  village,  with  instructions,  if  returned,  to  request  his  immediate  attend- 
Bi:ce,  with  as  many  of  his  tribe  as  could  conveniently  accompany  him.  The 
messenger  returned  the  same  night,  saying  that  Keocuck  was  encamped  about 
20  miles  below,  with  a  large  numlier  of  his  tribe,  and  would  Hrrive  during 
the  day.  About  noon,  the  dull  monotony  of  the  Indian  drum,  accompanied 
w  ith  occasional  shouts,  was  heard,  which  announced  his  ai»proach.  .  He  led 
the  van,  with  two  large  canoes,  lushed  side  by  side,  with  a  large  canopy 
extended  over  him  and  his  three  wives,  where  he  sat  in  all  his  dignity,  with 
the  American  f^ag  waving  over  the  bow.  About  20  canoes  followed  in  his 
train,  each  containing  from  4  to  8  of  his  companions,  who  made  the  '  welkin 
ling'  with  their  wild  and  savage  songs.  They  proceeded  up  the  river  at  a 
moderate  rate,  and  encamped  on  the  opposite  side  from  Black-hawk's  camp. 
After  remaitiing  about  two  hours  to  arrange  their  toilets,  they  again  com- 
menced their  songs,  making  their  way  directly  across  the  riv<  r.  Keocuck  was 
the  first  to  laud,  decorated,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  party,  with  all  their 
medals,  and  in  all  the  paraphernalia  which  distinguishes  the  braves  from  the 
common  Indi.-.ns.  After  tlie  party  had  landed,  he  turned  to  them  and  said, 
'  7%«  Great  Spirit  has  sent  our  brother  back.  Let  us  shake  hands  in  friendship.'' 
He  then  proceeded  towards  Black  hawk,  who  was  seated  with  his  party,  in 
front  of  their  tent,  leaning  upon  his  cane,  apparently  lost  in  deep  reflection 
He  extended  his  hand,  which  the  old  mnn  seemed  to  shake  with  some  cor 
diality.     Having  saluted  the  rest  of  the  party,  he  took  his  seat  in  their  imine 
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diate  vicinity.  His  companions  followed  the  example,  and  s  altered  them- 
selves  upon  the  ground.  Not  a  murmur  was  heard  among  the  crowd.  No 
one  presumed  to  break  the  silence,  until  the  chieftain  had  spoken.  Fifteen 
minutes  elapsed  before  a  word  was  uttered  by  any  one,  when  Keocuck  asked 
Black-hawk  how  long  he  had  l)een  u[)on  the  road  ?  '  Thfit  he  had  been  expecting 
him,  and  was  coming  up  in  the  expectation  of  meeting  him.''  Pipes  were  soon 
introduced,  and  passed  among  both  parlies,  as  an  interchange  of  good  leei- 
ing.  Alter  smoking  and  talking,  alternately,  for  about  an  hour,  a  general 
move  was  made  for  their  departure.  Keocuck  arose,  shook  hands  with  all  the 
party,  saying,  Ho-morrow  he  should  return.''"  They  now  crossed  the  river  in 
silence,  and  the  night  was  spent  in  songs  and  dances.  On  the  next  day,  by 
appointment,  was  to  be  opened  the  gi*and  council. 

"  A  commodious  room  in  the  garrison  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of - 
both  parties.  About  10  o'clock,  Keocuck  was  announced  by  the  incoherent 
and  guttural  strains  of  more  than  100  savages.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
garrison,  they  followed  silently  in,  preceded  by  their  chief,  who  was  shown 
to  the  room,  where  he  was  to  be  elevated  upon  the  ruins  of  an  indis<'.reet  old 
man,  with  whom  he  had  been  struggling  many  years  for  supremacy.  He 
took  his  seat  with  Parsheparho,  (the  stabbing  chief|)  chief  of  the  Sacs,  upon 
one  side,  and  JVapella,  (the  little  prince,)  chief  of  the  Foxes,  upon  the  otlier 
He  told  his  young  braves  to  sit  immediately  behind  him ;  and  all  maintained 
the  most  profound  silence  during  the  interview.  Keocuckf  they  said,  would 
speak  for  all  of  them. 

"  Blojck-hawk  and  his  party  soon  made  their  appearance.  As  they  entered 
the  room,  the  chiefs  arose  and  shook  hands  with  them.  They  passed  round, 
and  took  their  seats  immediately  opposite.  Black-hawk  and  his  son  y)peared 
quite  dejected.  They  manifested  some  reluctance  to  the  proposed  council, 
the  day  previous ;  and  that  niorning,  as  it  would  have  too  much  importance 
attached  to  it,  the  son  felt  keenly  his  situation.  It  was  as  humiliating  to  him 
as  it  was  to  his  fiither.  Maj.  Garland  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  in 
council.  He  told  them  that  he  was  grateful  to  find  so  much  good  feeling  ex- 
isting in  the  tribe  towards  Black-hawk  and  his  party.  He  felt  confident,  from 
what  he  had  witnessed  since  his  arrival,  that  they  would  hereafter  live  in 
peace.  He  had  but  little  to  say,  as  the  president's  speech  to  Black-hawk  and 
party,  at  Baltimore,  said  all,  which  should  be  read  to  them.  It  was  inter- 
preted to  them  by  an  able  interpreter,  to  which  the  whole  company  respond- 
ed, at  the  termination  of  each  sentence." 

Keocuck  then  arose,  shook  hands  with  the  most  important  personages  pres- 
ent, and  commenced : — 

"I  have  listened  to  the  talk  of  our  great  father.  It  is  tnie  we  pledged  our 
honors,  with  those  of  our  young  braves,  for  their  lii)eration.  We  thought 
much  of  it ;  our  councils  were  long ;  their  wives  and  children  were  in  our 
thoughts.  When  we  talked  of  them,  our  hearts  were  full.  Their  wives  and 
children  came  to  us,  which  made  us  feel  like  women ;  but  we  were  men. 
The  v/ords  which  we  sent  to  our  gi*eat  father  was  one  word,  the  word  of  all. 
The  heart  of  our  great  father  was  good ;  he  spoke  like  the  father  of  children. 
The  Great  Spirit  made  his  heart  big  in  council.  We  receive  our  brothers  in 
friendship ;  our  hearts  are  good  towards  them.  They  once  listened  to  bad 
counsel ;  now  their  ears  are  closed.  I  give  my  hand  to  them ;  when  they 
shake  it,  they  shake  the  hands  of  all.  I  will  shake  hands  with  them,  and  then 
I  am  done." 

Maj.  Garland  then  told  them,  that  he  wished  it  distinctly  understood  by  all 
present,  that  the  president  considered,  and  should  in  future  acknowledge 
Keocuck  as  the  principal  chief  of  the  nation ;  that  he  wished  and  expected 
Black-hawk  to  listen  and  conform  to  his  counsels ;  and  that  if  any  di&cordant 
feeling  now  existed,  it  must  be  buried  here ;  that  the  two  bands  that  had 
heretofore  existed  in  the  tribe  must  be  broken  up.  From  the  misa]>plication 
of  some  word  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter.  Black-hawk  understood  him,  that 
he  must  conform  to  the  counsels  of  Keocuck.  The  old  man  became  com- 
pletely infiiriated.  The  spirit  and  vigor  of  his  youth  broke  forth  like  a  vol- 
cano ;  he  rose  to  speak,  but  was  so  much  excited,  he  could  scarcely  articulate. 
He  said : — 
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"  I  am  a  man — an  old  man — I  ^^  ill  not  confonn  to  the  counsels  of  any  one. 
1  will  act  lor  myself — no  one  shall  govern  me — 1  am  old — my  hair  is  gray — 
I  once  gave  counsels  to  my  young  men — am  I  to  conform  to  others  ?  I  shall 
soon  go  to  the  Great  Spirit,  where  I  shall  rest  What  I  said  to  our  great 
father  ui  Washington,  I  say  again — I  will  always  listen  to  him.     I  am  done." 

The  feeling  which  he  evinced,  caused  a  momentary  excitement  among  all 
present ;  it  was  his  last  expiring  struggle.  The  nature  of  the  remark  was 
explained  to  him — that  the  president  requested  him  to  listen  to  Keocuck,  He 
matle  no  reply ;  he  sat  completely'  absorlied  in  his  own  feelings,  when  Keo- 
cuck,  in  a  suppressed  tone,  said  to  him,  "  JVhy  co  you  speak  so  before  the  white 
men  ?  /  unll  speak  for  you ;  you  trembled ;  you  did  not  mean  it."  He  consented 
w  lien  Keoaick  arose  and  said : — 

"Our  brot'^er,  who  has  again  come  to  us,  has  spoken;  but  he  spoke  in 
wrath — his  tongue  was  forked — he  spoke  not  like  a  man,  a  Sac.  He  knew 
his  \vords  were  bad  ;  he  trembled  like  the  oak,  whose  roots  have  been  washed 
by  many  rains.  He  is  old  ;  what  he  said,  let  us  forget.  He  says  he  did  not 
mean  it ;  he  wishes  it  forgotten.  I  have  spoken  for  him.  What  I  have  said 
is  his  own  words — not  mine.  Let  us  say  he  spoke  in  council  to-day — tliat 
liis  words  were  good.     I  have  spoken." 

Col.  Davenport,  who  conmiands  at  Rock  Island,  then  told  Black-hawk  thai 
lie  Wits  gratified  to  meet  him — that  once  he  was  his  enemy,  but  now  he  met 
him  as  a  friend — that  he  was  here  by  the  commands  of  his  great  father,  and 
shoidd  always  be  glad  to  see  him.  If  he  wished  for  advice  at  anj'  time,  he 
should  be  always  ready  to  give  it  to  him ;  he  had  had,  during  his  absence, 
fretiuent  talks  with  his  trilie,  who  were  anxious  for  his  return ;  and  could 
assure  him,  that  his  nation  entertained  for  him  and  his  party  the  most  friendly 
feeling. 

Maj.  Garland  told  him,  that  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased ; 
that  he,  and  all  the  Americans,  were  pleased  with  his  and  his  partj's  uniform 
good  conduct  while  among  them  ;  that  they  were  convinced  that  their  hearts 
^vere  good,  but  they  had  listened  to  bad  counsels.  They  had  seen  the  power 
of  the  white  men,  and  had  taken  their  great  father  bj'  the  hand,  who  had  re- 
stored them  to  their  families,  upon  his  and  his  tribe's  faitliful  assiu'ances  of 
peace  and  friendship. 

Black-hawk,  afler  reflecting  upon  what  he  had  said,  requested  that  if  his 
remarks  were  put  upon  paper,  a  line  might  be  drawn  over  it — he  did  not 
mean  it 

Wapella,  chief  of  the  Foxes,  said  he  had  nothing  to  say.  "  I  am  not,"  said 
he,  "  in  the  habit  of  talking — I  think — I  have  been  thinking  all  day — Keocuck 
has  spoken — I  am  glad  to  see  my  brothers — I  will  shake  hands  with  them. 
I  am  done."  A  general  shaking  of  hands  was  commenced  by  the  chief, 
which  was  an  indication  that  the  council  was  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  impetuosity  of  Black-hawk's  speech  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  his  son,  who  evidently  governed  his  speech  and  actions  dur- 
ing their  tour  through  the  United  States.  He  appeared  anxious  that  his  father 
should  maintain  his  former  stand,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and  no  doubt 
gave  instructions  to  that  effect.  The  old  man's  pride  was  deeply  wounded ; 
yet  he  would  have  submitted  to  any  degradation,  rather  than  to  have  been 
committed  iti  the  presence  of  so  large  a  nmnberofthe  most  conspicuous  men 
of  the  nation.  He  felt  convinced  that  he  had  eiTed,  and  endeavored  to  atone 
for  it,  during  the  day,  by  saying,  "/[«  did  not  know  what  he  saicL" 

That  evening,  Maj.  Garland  invited  the  principal  chiefs,  together  with 
Black-hawk,  to  his  quarters,  ar,  it  would  afford  a  good  opportunity  to  ascertain, 
explicitly,  the  feeling  which  existed  among  them  towards  their  fallen  foe. 
About  seven  o'clock  thej- ai  rived.  They  took  their  seats  in  silence,  passed 
the  pipe  for  all  to  take  a  whiff,  and  in  return  quaffed  a  glass  of  chamjjagne, 
which  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  relish.  Parsheparho  shook  hands  with  all 
present,  and  commenced  : — 

"We  met  this  morning;  I  am  glad  to  meet  again.  That  wine  is  very 
g:ood  ;  I  never  drank  any  before.  I  have  thought  much  of  our  meeting  to- 
day, it  was  one  that  told  us  we  were  brothel's, — that  we  were  Sacs.  We  had 
yvm  returned  from  a  buflaln-hiiKt ;    we  thought  it  was  time  for  our  brothers 
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to  be  here,  as  our  fathers  at  St.  Louis  told  us  this  was  the  moon.  We  started 
before  the  ri.sing  sun  to  meet  you ;  we  liave  met,  and  taken  our  brotliers  by 
the  hand  in  triendsliip.  They  always  mistrusted  oiu'  counsels,  and  went  from 
the  trail  of  the  red  men,  where  there  was  no  hunting  grounds,  nor  friends  re- 
turned, and  found  the  dogs  howhng  around  their  wigwams,  and  wives  look- 
ing for  tlieir  iiusbands  and  children.  They  said  we  counselled  like  women; 
but  tliey  have  found  our  counsels  were  good.  Tliey  have  been  through  the 
country  of  our  great  father.  They  have  been  to  the  wigwams  of  the  while 
men ;  they  received  them  in  kindness,  and  made  glad  their  hearts.  We 
thanked  them;  say  to  them  tliat  Keocuck  and  Parslieparho  thank  them.  Our 
brother  has  i)romised  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keocuck.  What  he  sai'.l  in 
council  to-day,  was  like  the  Mississippi  fog — the  sun  has  shone,  and  the  day 
is  clear — let  us  forget  it;  he  did  not  mean  it.  His  heart  is  good,  but  his  ears 
have  been  open  to  bad  coimsels.  He  has  taken  our  great  tiitlier  by  the  hand, 
whose  words  are  good.  He  listened  to  them,  and  has  closed  his  ears  to  the 
voice  which  came  across  the  great  waters.  He  now  knows  that  he  ought  to 
listen  to  Keocuck.  He  counselled  with  us,  and  our  young  braves,  who  listened 
to  his  talk.  We  told  our  great  father  that  all  would  be  peace.  He  opened 
his  dark  prison,  and  let  him  see  the  rising  sun  once  more,  gave  him  to  liis 
wives  and  children,  who  were  without  a  lodge.  Our  great  father  made 
straight  his  path  to  his  home.  I  once  took  the  great  chief  of  the  Osages 
prisoner,  I  heard  the  cries  of  his  women  and  children  ;  I  took  him  out  by 
the  rising  sun,  and  put  him  u[)on  the  trail  to  his  village  ;  'There,'  saiil  1,  'is  the 
trail  to  your  village  ;  go,  and  tell  your  village,  that  I,  Parsheparfw,  the  chief  of 
the  Sacs,  sent  you.'  VVe  thatik  om-  great  father;  say  to  him  that  I  wish  to  see 
him;  I  reach  out  my  right  hand;  he  is  a  great  way  off,  but  I  now  s^iake  him 
by  the  hand;  our  liearts  are  good  towards  hiui;  1  will  see  him  before  I  lie 
down  in  peace ;  may  the  Great  Spirit  be  in  his  councils  ;  what  our  brother 
said  to-day,  let  us  forget.     I  am  done." 

Keocuck,  iiilcv  going  through  the  usual  ceremonies,  said,  "We  feel  proud 
tliat  you  hav^e  invited  us  here  this  evening  to  drink  a  glass  with  you ;  the 
wine  which  we  have  drank,  we  never  tasted  before  ;  it  is  the  wine  which  the 
white  men  make,  who  know  how  to  make  any  thing;  I  will  take  another 
glass,  as  I  have  nuich  to  say;  we  feel  proud  that  we  can  drink  such  wine; 
to-day  we  shook  hands  with  our  brothers,  whom  you  brought  to  us  ;  we  were 
glad  to  see  them;  we  have  oflen  thought  of  our  brothers;  many  of  our  nation 
said  they  would  never  return;  their  wives  and  children  often  came  to  our 
wigwams,  which  made  us  feel  sad  ;  what  Parsheparho  has  said,  is  true ;  .1 
talked  to  our  young  men,  who  had  the  hearts  of  men  ;  I  told  them  that  the 
Great  Spirit  was  in  our  councils;  they  promised  to  live  in  j)eace  ;  those  who 
listeneil  to  bad  counsels,  and  followed  our  brothers,  have  said  their  ears  ire 
closed,  they  will  live  in  peace  ;  1  sent  their  words  to  our  great  father,  wluse 
ears  were  open,  whose  heart  was  made  sad  by  the  couduct  of  our  brothers; 
he  has  sent  to  their  wigwams;  we  thank  him ;  say  to  him  that  Keocuck  thanks 
him  :  our  brothers  have  seen  tlie  great  villages  of  the  white  men  ;  they  trav- 
elled a  long  road,  and  found  the  Americans  like  the  grass;  I  will  tell  our 
young  men  to  listen  to  what  they  shall  tell  them.  Many  years  ago  I  went 
through  the  villages  of  our  great  father;  he  had  many,  that  were  like  the 
great  prairies ;  but  he  has  gone,  another  is  our  father,  he  is  a  great  war  chief, 
1  want  to  see  him,  I  shall  be  proud  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  I  Imve  heard 
much  of  him,  his  head  is  gray,  I  must  see  him;  tell  him  that  as  soon  as  the 
snow  is  off"  of  tlie  prairie,  I  shall  come.  What  I  liave  said,  I  wish  spoken  to 
him,  before  it's  put  upon  paper,  so  that  he  shall  hear  it  as  I  have  said  it ;  tell 
him  that  Keocuck  spoke  it;  what  our  brother  said  in  council  to-day,  \''t  us 
foi'get ;  he  told  me  to  speak ;  I  s[)oke  his  words.     I  have  spoken." 

Black-hmvk  then  said,  in  a  very  calm  and  dejected  manner,  "  f  feel  that  J 
am  an  old  man;  once  I  could  speak,  but  now  I  have  but  little  to  say;  to-day 
we  met  mauy  of  our  brothers,  we  were  glad  to  see  them  ;  I  have  listened  to 
what  my  brothers  have  said,  their  hearts  are  good  ;  they  have  been  like  Sacs 
since  1  left  thein;  they  have  taken  care  of  my  wife  and  children,  who  had  no 
wigwam;  1  thanked  them  for  it;   the  Great  Spirit  knows  that  I  thank  them; 
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before  the  sun  gets  liehind  the  hills  to-morrow  1  shall  see  them,  I  want  to  see 
them ;  when  I  left  them,  I  expected  soon  to  return ;  1  told  our  great  lather, 
when  in  Washington,  that  1  would  listen  to  his  counsels :  I  say  so  to  you,  I 
will  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Ktocuck;  1  shall  soon  l)e  far  away,  I  shall  have 
no  village,  no  hand,  I  shall  live  alone.  What  I  said  in  council  to-day  I  wish 
forgotten.  If  it  has  been  put  upon  paper,  I  wish  a  mark  to  be  drawn  ovei 
it.  I  did  not  mean  it.  Now  we  are  alone,  let  us  say  we  will  forget  it  Say 
to  our  great  father  and  Gov.  Cos*,  that  I  will  listen  to  them.  Many  years 
ago  I  met  Gov.  Cass  in  councils,  far  across  the  prairies,  to  the  rising  sun. 
His  counsels  were  good.  My  ears  were  closed  ;  1  listened  to  the  great  father 
across  the  great  waters.  My  father  listened  to  him  whose  band  was  large. 
My  band  was  once  large.  Now  I  have  no  band.  I  and  my  son,  and  all  the 
party,  thank  our  great  father  for  what  he  has  done.  He  is  old,  I  am  old ;  we 
rnali  soon  go  to  the  Great  Spirit,  where  we  shall  rest.  He  sent  us  through 
his  great  villages.  W^e  saw  many  of  the  white  men,  who  treated  us  with 
kindness.  We  thank  them ;  say  to  them  we  thank  them.  We  thank  you  and 
Mr.  Sprague  for  coming  with  us;  your  road  was  long,  at:d  crooked.  We 
never  saw  so  many  white  men  before.  When  you  was  with  us,  we  felt  as 
though  we  had  some  friends  among  them.  We  felt  safe ;  you  knew  them  all. 
When  you  come  upon  the  Mississippi  again,  you  shall  come  to  my  wigwam. 
1  have  none  now.  On  your  road  home,  you  pass  where  my  village  once  was. 
No  one  lives  there  now ;  all  are  gone.  I  give  you  my  hand ;  we  may  never 
meet  again ;  I  shall  long  rememljer  you.  The  Great  Spirit  will  be  with  you, 
and  your  wives  and  children.  Before  the  sun  rises  I  shall  go  to  my  family 
My  son  will  be  here  to  see  you,  before  we  go.  I  will  shake  hands  with  my 
brothers  here,  then  1  am  done." 

The  party  separated  with  a  most  perfect  understanding  among  themselves, 
and  in  fellowship  and  good  feeling;  but  Black-hawk  was  cast  down,  his  pride 
was  wounded,  and  he  de|mrted  in  silence. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

From  the  time  Black-hawk  teas  set  at  liberty  in  his  men  country,  in  1833,  to  his  death, 
on  October  3^2,  1838,  with  other  important  matters  connected  with  the  Indiana  in  tht 
west. 

"  fn  pain  and  peril,  when  thy  yean  were  few, 
And  Heath'ii  darli  shadow  on  thy  pathway  fell, 
Thou  to  tlie  greatness  of  thy  trial  grew, 

Bade  fortune,  friends,  and  blighted  hope  farewell."— S.  L.  Fairfield. 

For  about  three  years  afler  the  liberation  of  Black-hawk,  few  incidents  of 
importance  seem  to  have  transpired.  The  first  we  shall  notice  is  -the  death 
of  a  great  Winnebago  chiefj  some  of  whose  family  have  passed  under  our 
notice  in  a  former  chapter,  from  the  conspicuous  part  he  acted  in  the  rapture 
of  Black-hawk.  His  name  was  Schachipkaka,  or  Decorie.  He  died  in 
Wisconsin,  on  the  QOth  of  April,  1836,  in  his  90th  year.  Died  also,  at  the 
Seneca  reservation.  Major  Berry,  aged  74.  He  fought  with  the  Americans 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  died  a  pensioner.  His  place  of  residence  was  known 
as  Jack  Berry's  town.  He  was  a  distinguished  chief.  And  on  the  29th  of 
the  same  month  died  that  celebrated  pioneer  of  the  west,  Simon  Kenton, 
aged  82.  He,  it  will  be  recollected,  it  was  who  was  engaged  as  a  pilot  to  the 
army  of  Lord  Dunmore,  in  1774,  being  then  about  nineteen  years  of  age. 
He  aflerwards  spent  many  years  in  a  most  wretched  captivity  among  the 
Miami  Indians,  and  finally  made  some  escapes,  which,  it  seems  to  us,  that 
nothing  short  of  miraculous  interference  could  have  brought  about. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1836,  a  treaty  of  cession  was  tnade  at  Washington, 
between  a  tlelegation  of  chiefs  and  others  of  the  Chippewas,  and  the  United 
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States,  by  winch  all  the  reservations  heretofore  held  by  thenj  in  the  state  of 
Michigan  is  relinquished. 

A  report  was  current  among  us  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  that  a  san- 
guinary buttle  had  been  foug-bt  on  the  20th  of  June,  at  a  noted  ])lace  on  the 
Red  River,  called  the  Cross  Timliers,  between  25  Shawanees  and  350  Caman- 
ches ;  tli.it  the  battle  lasted  a  whole  day,  and  eventuated  in  the  defeat  of  tlie 
latter,  who  lost  77  of  their  number. 

On  the  l!)th  of  November,  183G,  a  large  war  party  of  Siotx  surprised  five 
lodges  of  F^oxes,  on  the  lower  loway,  15  or  20  miles  from  where  the  line  of 
the  "Black-hawk  purchase "  crosses  it,  and  killed  about  20  of  them.  One 
of  tlie  F'oxiS,  a  young  man,  though  severely  wounded  in  the  neck,  made  hie 
escape,  and  carried  the  news  to  Poweeshieck's  village. 

In  May,  1837,  died  at  the  Huron  village,  Lorette,  or  Grand  Louis,  whose 
Indian  nun»e  is  Tandarelion,  aged  74.  He  had  been  a  great  hunter  and  an 
upright  man,  though  at  times  intemperate.  A  man  who  had  a  grudge  against 
another,  endeavored  to  hire  him  to  shoot  his  enemy,  but  Lorette  replied, 
"  Je  ne  suis  pas  en  guerre  avec  lui,"  "  I  have  no  cause  of  war  with  that  man," 
and  turned  scornfully  from  him.  And  on  the  13th  of  the  following  June, 
another  respected  chief  paid  the  debt  of  mortality. 

Capt.  George,  princi}>al  chief  of  the  ancient  and  once  famous  tribe  of  the 
Onondagas,  died,  aged  70.  He  was  one  of  the  most  able  orators  of  the  Six 
Nations,  not  only  possessing  the  confidence  of  his  own,  but  all  the  confederate 
tribes,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  white  people. 

In  the  order  of  time,  the  next  event  of  importance  was  a  severe  battle 
between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  apd  Sioux.     And  what  makes  it  to  be  the  more 
lamented  is,  in  consequence  of  the  criminal  negligence  of  our  government. 
When  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  sold  us  the  best  portions  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
Wisconsin,  amounting  to  26,500,000  acres,  which  included  all  the  lead  mines, 
for  the  sum  of  THREE  CENTS  PER  ACRE,  certain  provisions  were  to 
be  made  tfiem^  certain  grounds  were  to  be  put  in  eultivation,  certain  amour 
of  money  paid  at  38rtain  times,  and,  especially,  they  were  promised  protectii 
from  their  bloody  enemies,  the  Sioux,  when  hunting  upon  certain  groun 
allowed  to  them.    But  none  of  the  promises  made  them  had  been  perfbrnje 
and  famine  forced  them,  w-ien  they  could  wait  for  us  no  longer,  to  go  unpr 
t«cted  into  the  wilderness  to  hunt  for  game. 

The  battle,  of  which  we  are  to  give  an  account,  happened  about  the  2d  c 
August,  1837,  and  the  history  we  have  of  it  is  derived  from  the  chief  of  tc 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  it  He  had  been  to  St.  Louio 
to  see  what  could  be  done  for  his  people,  and  he  says,  "when  I  returned,  I 
found  our  people  starving  at  the  village.  I  divided  all  the  provisions  I  had 
received  from  our  trader  among  them,  and  powder  and  lead  to  enable  us  to 
make  a  hunt  to  supply  our  families  until  our  corn  was  ripe,  or  that  our  great 
father  had  paid  our  money  to  enable  our  traders  to  furnish  us."  Having' 
divided  his  tnne  into  two  parties,  that  they  might  hunt  to  better  advantage, 
one  was  to  proceed  along  the  dividing  country  between  the  loway  and  Red 
Cedar  Rivers,  and  the  other  to  advance  up  the  right  bank  of  Cedar  River. 
At  the  head  of  the  latter  division  was  the  chief  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made,  whose  name  was  Wau-cosh-au-she.  He  had  in  his  company  about 
170  people,  of  whom  but  40  were  men,  the  rest  women  and  children.  They 
found  no  game  for  many  days,  and,  says  the  old  chief)  "  we  had  to  depend  on 
fish,  which  we  caught  from  the  Cedar,  to  keep  our  people  from  dying  with 
hunger."  He  was  in  great  expectation,  that,  if  he  could  reach  a  belt  of 
wooded  country,  between  the  Wapesepineca  and  Cedar,  to  find  plenty  of 
game.  Accordingly  he  sent  out  some  of  his  young  men  in  advance,  and 
followed  as  well  as  he  was  able  with  the  rest,  but  his  pioneers  soon  returned, 
and  infortned  him  that  the  Winnebugoes  were  hunting  there.  "This  was  bad 
news,"  says  Waucoshaushe,  "in  our  starving  condition,  and  we  could  not 
return,  for  we  had  nothing  to  return  to,"  and  their  nearest  hope  was  about 
the  mouth  of  Otter  River.    He  therefore  bent  his  course  thither. 

On  arriving  on  the  confines  of  that  country,  he  encamped,  and  sent  o 
Bome  hunters,  but,  as  before,  they  soon  returned,  and  reported  that  fOat 
ground  was  in  possession  of  the  Sioux ;  and,  he  asks,  "  What  was  now  to  I 
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done?  My  number  of  fighting  mem  warn  small ;  but  to  retreat  was  impossible; 
for  we  must  have  been  aiscovered  by  the  Sioux,  and  Ibllowed;  and  whenevei 
you  turn  your  back  on  an  enemy,  you  are  siu-e  of  defeat.  Mj  braves  agreed 
with  me,  that  we  should  immedt»l«ly  start  on  tlie  trail,  leave  our  women  and 
children  at  the  camp,  and  go  and  ascertain  their  strength  ;  that  if  we  found 
them  not  too  strong,  to  drive  them  out  of  our  hunting-grounds.  We  followed 
their  trail  across  Otter  River,  and  then  it  took  a  direction  into  the  prairie,  to- 
wards where  the  sun  sets.  About  midnight,  we  thought  we  discovered  the 
Sioux  lodges.  We  i-aised  the  war-cry,  and  rushed  upon  them ;  but  found  no 
Sioux  there,  only  sand-hills  instead  of  lodges.  They  were  encamped  in  a 
hollow ;  and  by  this  mistake  we  were  discovered.  We  might  now  have  re- 
treated ;  but,  reflecting  on  our  condition, — our  families  star\'ing,  our  hunting- 
grounds  possessed  by  our  enemies,  and  the  remembrance  of  our  friends  they 
had  murdered  last  winter  on  the  loway, — determined  us  to  follow  them  as 
for  as  the  line. 

"  We  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  the  Sioux  fired  on  us.  1,  with  my  party, 
rushed  into  their  camps,  and,  after  fighting  desperately  tor  some  time,  found 
they  were  in  too  strong  a  force  lor  us.  All  that  could,  retreated  out  of  the 
camps,  and,  taking  a  position  back  of  a  small  rise,  within  giuishot  of  their 
camps,  fired  upon  them  until  our  anununition  was  exhausted.  We  then  re- 
ti-eated  to  our  camp, — where  we  had  left  oui-  women  and  children, — bringing 
thirteen  wounded  with  us,  and  leaving  eleven  killed  on  the  field." 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  battle,  by  an  actor  in  it.  As  soon  as  he  could, 
Waucoshaushe  sent  two  of  his  braves  with  this  account,  to  the  agency,  at 
llock  Island,  where  they  arrived  on  the  8  of  August.  The  chief  closed  his 
talk  in  the  following  words:  "My  father,  1  am  one  of  the  wounded,  and  ex- 
pect never  to  see  you  again.  I  have  followed  your  advice,  and  done  the  best  I 
could  for  my  nation,  and  /  do  not  fear  to  die.  We  have  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty reached  oiu*  village,  and  fear  that  many  of  our  people  will  die  of  hun- 
ger.    Father,  I  have  no  more  to  say." 

What  was  done  for  these  poor,  distressed  Indians,  I  have  no  accoimt,  but 
doubt  not  it  might  be  quickly  told!  However,  a  delegation  of  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
and  anether  of  Sioux  and  loways,  visited  Washington  in  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing Septemlier;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  any  redj-ess  for  the  former;  yet  the 
government  Injught  of  the  Sioux  5,000,000  of  acres  of  their  land,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Missis.si|)pi,  at  twenty  cents  an  acre^  These  same  Lidians  were 
induced  to  travel  through  our  great  cities  by  advice  of  the  president,  who 
wshed  to  make  them  acquainted  with  our  power  and  consequence ;  and 
they  accordingly  arrived  in  Boston,  the  extent  of  their  journey  on  the  coast, 
on  the  27  October,  1837.  They  consisted  of  both  dej)iitations, — in  all,  35. 
Among  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  the  well-known  and  celebrated  old  ex-chief, 
3LACK-HAWK,  his  son  Nasheeskuk,  (Loud  Thunder,)  Keokck,  and  Wa- 
PELi^A.  On  Saturday  morning,  the  whole  party  had  an  audience  of  the 
mayor,  Mr.  S.  A.  Eliot,  the  aldermen,  and  common  council  of  the  city,  in 
Faneuil  Hall.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  arrived  firet,  in  caiTiages,  and  were  seated 
on  the  right  of  the  elevated  platform ;  and  tlie  Sioux,  arriving  immediately 
after,  were  seated  on  the  left.  As  each  party  entered,  a  band  of  music,  sta- 
tioned for  the  occasion,  played  martial  airs.  The  mayor  then  welcomed 
them  in  a  short  speech,  through  their  interjjreters.  Gov.  Everett  was  pres- 
ent, and,  being  introduced  to  them,  invited  them  to  an  audience  in  the  State- 
House,  on  Monday ;  for  which  civility  Keokuk  presented  him  \AfltJi  a  bow  and 
arrows.  They  were  then  shoAvn  the  armories  in  the  upper  hall  of  the  same 
building,  where  they  expressed  high  gratification  at  seeing  so  many  bright 
guns  fit  for  use.    They  then  returned  to  their  lodgings  in  Concert  HalL 

On  Sunday  morning,  a  pai-t  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  delegation  visited  the  navy- 
yard,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Sioux  and  loways  were  there.  They  were 
presented  by  Capt.  Percival  to  Com.  Downes,  who  conducted  them  over  the 
yard,  much  to  their  entertainment.  The  ships  of  war  most  astonished  them, 
and  we  are  not  sure  they  understood  the  use  of  that  grand  afTnir,  the  dry 
dock ;  they  approached  and  looked  do>vn  its  sides  with  evident  feelings  of 
awe.  To  a  handsome  address  from  Com.  Downes,  they  made  an  appropriate 
reply,  and  returned  to  their  quarters.    In  the  evening,  some  attended  the 
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Dratorios  at  Boylston  Hall  and  the  Masonic  Temple.  On  Monday,  they  bold 
a  levee  at  FaneuU  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  the  city  marshal,  for  the  espaeial 
accommodation  of  the  ladies,  which  was  closed  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  pre- 
parations were  made  for  meeting  the  governor  at  the  State-House,  agreeably 
to  previous  arrangements. 

As  but  a  veiy  small  portion  of  the  community  could  be  admitted  to  the 
"Indian  council"  in  the  representatives'  chamber,  notice  was  given  in  the 
newspapers  to  such  as  might  expect  admission,  that  "passes"  had  been  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  were  to  be  had  betAveen  9  and  11,  A.  M.,  at  the  offices  of 
the  adjutant  general  and  city  auditor.  These  "passes"  were  cards,  on  which 
was  printed,  "Pass  to  the  Representatives'  Chamber,  30th  Ociober, 
1837." 

Meanwhile,  the  Sioux  left  the  city,  and  proceeded  on  their  journey  west. 
It  was  evidently  unpleasant  to  both  parties  to  meet  at  the  same  time  and 
p  ace,  as  the  war  between  them,  of  which  we  have  taken  notice,  had  not 
ceased,  and,  for  aught  they  knew  to  the  contraiy,  the  friends  of  each  were 
falling  by  the  hand  of  the  other,  in  the  countiy  from  which  tliey  were  thus 
temporarily  absent. 

The  hour  having  arrived  for  the  Indians  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
hall  of  tlie  State-House,  it  was  crowded  to  ovei-flowing,  as  was  every  avenue 
leading  to  it.  The  governor  occupied  the  speaker's  chair,  with  his  aids  and 
council  aroimd  him,  when  the  chiefs  came  in  and  took  seats  in  the  adjacent 
area.  The  governor  then  arose,  and,  in  explanation,  stated  the  object  of  their 
visiL  "  They  are,"  said  he,  "  a  most  respectable  deputation  from  the  Sac  and 
Fox  tribes,  which  are  in  amity  with  our  government.  The  object  of  their 
mission  to  Washington,  was  to  form  a  treaty  explanatory  of  the  gi'eat  ti'eaty 
made  in  1836,  defining  the  boundaries  between  their  territory  and  that  of  the 
United  States.  Their  lands  are  situated  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missou- 
ri. The  united  tribes  comprise  about  5000,  of  whom  about  1400  are  braves. 
They  are  the  descendants  of  the  Algonquins,  or  Lennape,  and  speak  the  same 
language  as  that  anciently  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  this  region."  Some  per- 
sons in  the  galleries  showing  a  disposition  to  manifest  their  ridiculous  con- 
ceptions, when  the  Indians  came  in,  the  governor  observed  to  the  audience, 
that  any  such  demonstrations  by  laughing,  however  seemingly  ludicrous  any 
appearance  might  be,  would  be  highly  improper,  and  the  Indians  might  con- 
strue such  exhibition  of  mirth  into  disrespect 

The  interpreter  was  then  requested  to  inform  them  that  the  governor  bade 
them  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  hall  of  council  of  their  white  brethren.  "  We 
have,"  said  he,  "  before  heard  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  by  our  travellers ;  and 
we  have  been  told  the  names  of  their  great  men  and  chiefs ;  and  now  we  are 
glad  to  see  them  with  our  eyes.  We  are  called  the  people  of  Massachusetts ; 
it  is  the  name  of  the  red  people  who  once  lived  here.  In  former  times,  the 
red  man's  wigwam  stood  on  our  very  fields,  and  his  council-fire  was  kindled 
on  this  spot  When  our  forefathers  came  to  this  country,  they  were  but  a 
small  band.  The  red  man  stood  on  the  rock  on  the  sea-side,  and  looked  at 
them.  He  might  have  pushed  them  off,  and  drowned  them ;  but  he  took 
them  by  the  hand,  and  said, '  Welcome.'  Our  forefathers  were  hungry,  and 
the  red  man  gave  them  corn  and  venison.  They  were  cold,  and  the  red  man 
spread  his  blanket  over  them,  and  made  them  warm.  We  are  now  grown 
great  and  powerful ;  yet  we  remember  the  kindness  of  the  red  man  to  our 
forefathers. 

"Brothers!  our  faces  are  white,  and  yours  are  red;  but  our  hearts  are 
alike.  You  dwell  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri ;  they  are  mighty 
streams.  One  stretches  out  to  the  east,  and  the  other  away  to  the  west,  even 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  but  still  they  make  but  one  river,  and  they  run  to- 
gether to  the  sea.  Brothers !  we  dwell  in  the  east,  and  you  live  in  the  far 
west ;  but  we  are  ene  family.  Brothers !  as  you  passed  through  the  hall  be- 
low, you  stopped  to  look  upon  the  image  of  our  great  father,  Washington ;  it 
is  a  cold  stone,  and  cannot  speak ;  but  our  great  father  loved  the  red  mau 
and  he  commanded  us  to  love  you.  He  is  dead  ;  but  his  voice  made  a  deep 
print  in  our  hearts,  like  tlie  footsteps  of  the  great  buffalo  in  the  clay  of  the 
prairie" 
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Keokuk  had  his  son  with  him,  about  14  years  old.  The  governor  alluded 
to  him,  when  he  said,  "JNIay  the  Great  Spirit  preserve  the  life  of  your  son. 
May  he  grow  up  by  your  side,  like  the  tender  sapling  by  the  side  of  the 
mighty  oak.  May  you  long  flourish  together ;  and  when  the  mighty  oak  is 
fallen  in  the  forest,  may  the  young  tree  take  its  place,  and  spread  out  its 
branches  over  his  people.  Brothers !  1  have  made  you  a  short  talk,  and  once 
more  bid  you  welcome  to  our  council  hall.*' 

Keokuk  said  in  reply,  "  I  am  very  much  gratified  at  the  pleasure  of  shak- 
mg  hands  with  the  great  chief  of  the  country,  and  others  about  him.  The 
Great  Spirit,  as  you  have  said,  made  us  the  same ;  we  only  speak  different 
languages.  Brother !  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  before  1  die,  that  I 
have  seen  the  house  where  your  fathers  used  to  speak  with  ours,  as  we  now 
do  with  you,  and  hope  the  Great  Spirit  is  pleased  at  the  sight.  I  hope  he 
will  long  keep  peace  between  the  white  and  red  men." 

Wapella  next  spoke.  He  said,  "  I  am  very  happy  to  meet  my  firiends  in 
the  land  of  our  forefathers.  1  recollect,  when  a  little  boy,  of  hearing  my  fore- 
fathers say,  that  at  this  place  the  red  man  first  took  the  white  man  by  the 
hand.  I  am  very  happy  that  this  island  can  support  so  many  white  men  as 
have  come  on  to  it ;  I  am  glad  they  can  find  a  living,  and  happy  they  can  be 
contented  witli  living  on  it.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  white  men  call  us  their 
orothers ;  it  is  true  they  are  the  oldest ;  but  where  I  live  my  tribe  is  the 
oldest  among  the  red  men.  I  shall  go  home  and  tell  my  brethren  that  I  have 
been  to  this  gi  eat  place,  and  it  shall  not  be  forgotten  by  me  nor  my  children." 

Waacashaashee  then  came  forward,  and  said,  "I  have  just  listened  to  the 
words  spoken  by  you  and  my  chiefs  about  our  forefathers.  I  have  long 
wished  to  see  tlie  shores  where  my  fathers  took  the  white  men  by  the  hand, 
and  I  shall  not  forget  it" 

Poweeshieck  next  spoke  as  follows:  "You  have  heard  what  nay  chiefs 
have  to  say.  They  are  much  gratified  with  their  Wsit  to  this  town.  This  is 
the  place  where  our  tribe  once  lived.  I  have  often  heard  my  father  and 
grandfather  say  that  they  once  lived  by  the  sea  coast,  where  the  white  man 
first  came.  I  wish  I  had  a  book,*  and  could  read  in  it  all  these  things.  1 
have  been  told  that  this  is  the  way  you  get  all  your  knowledge.  I  think  the 
Americans  are  among  the  greatest  of  the  white  people,  that  very  few  can 
overpower  them.  It  is  so  with  the  Sacs,  though  I  say  itf  They  call  me  a 
great  man  where  I  live,  and  I  am  very  happy  that  two  such  great  men  as  you 
and  I  should  meet  and  shake  hands  together." 

Next  came  the  Indian  who  wore  a  buffalo  skin  all  over  him,  its  head  on  hia 
own,  with  horns  erect  His  name  we  could  not  get  hold  of;  but  he  said,  "  I 
am  much  pleased  with  the  conversation  our  chiefs  have  had  with  you.  I  am 
glad  you  noticed  MausanivoiU,  Keokuk's  son.  He  will  succeed  his  father,  and 
be  a  chief.  The  chiefs  who  have  spoken  to  you  are  all  village  chiefs ;  for 
my  part,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  >Tllages ;  but  I  go  to  war,  and  fight  for 
the  women  and  children." 

Appanoseokemar  next  spoke:  "I  am  very  happy  to  shake  hands  with  you. 
1  do  it  with  all  my  heart  Although  we  have  no  paper  to  put  down  words 
on,  we  shall  not  forget  this  good  council.  I  am  a  brave,  and  have  my  arms 
in  my  hands.  They  are  all  my  defence ;  but  I  wish  to  leave  them  in  this 
house  for  the  white  man  to  remember  the  red  man  of  the  far  west  My 
presents  may  not  be  agreeable,  but  they  are  given  with  a  good  heart"  And, 
divesting  himself  of  all  his  clothes,  wampum  belt,  moccasins,  &C.,  except  a 
blanket,  he  gave  them  and  his  arms  to  the  governor. 

Black-hawk's  turn  now  came.  His  voice  was  very  shrill,  and  he  was  the 
only  one  among  them  with  any  of  the  costume  of  the  whites  about  him.  He 
began,  "  I  like  very  well  to  hear  you  talk  of  the  Great  Spirit  He  made  us 
both  of  one  heart,  though  our  skins  are  of  different  complexions.  The  first 
white  men  that  came  to  this  island  were  French.     They  were  our  brothers  as 

*  TLey  probably  knew  no  difference  in  book^  and  supposed  that  any  book  would  read  aa 
mig^t  be  desired.  I'bey  look  ufton  (hem  as  a  kind  of  oracle,  and  suppose  one  as  good  as  a 
thousand,  having  no  idea  of  their  different  contents.  One  might  get  such  an  idea  from  a 
certain  hymn  of  Dr.  Watts,  but  it  is  original  with  the  Indians. 

t  Tkit  caused  a  pleasing  sensation  in  the  house. 
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vou  are.  Wlieii  al  the  presuleut's  village,  your  people  ))ut  tiie<lals  al«ut  our 
necks.  Tiie  French  used  to  do  so  l>y  our  fathers.  Tlie  Oreat  Si»irit  is  pleased 
at  our  tjilkiug  toj^ether.  I  aiu  a  inau.  You  are  a  man.  None  of  us  are  any 
thing  more.  I  live  hetween  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  1  have  now  got 
to  be  an  old  man.  It  is  surprising  to  me  how  so  many  people  can  live  in  so 
small  a  place  as  this  village  is.  1  catuiotsee  where  they  get  venison  and  corn 
enough  to  live  u|)on  ;  hut  il"  they  like  it,  I  am  satisfied.*  I  camiot  shake  hands 
with  all  my  friends,  hut  by  shaking  hands  with  you,  I  mean  it  for  all." 

Keokuk  then  presented  his  son  to  the  governor,  who  caused  his  own  sou 
to  shake  the  hand  of  that  of  the  chief  apparent  Then  came  forward  a  bravO; 
who  said  his  father  was  a  Frenchman ;  he  presented  the  governor  with  a 
pipe.  His  excellency  then  informed  the  Indians  that  some  presents  had  been 
prepared  for  them,  in  the  balcony  in  fix)nt  of  the  hall,  and  that  they  should 
proceed  there  and  receive  them,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  presents 
consisted  of  guns,  swords,  trinkets,  and  clothes  for  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, &c.  To  the  son  of  Keokuk  tlie  governor  gave  an  elegant  little  rifle, 
and  observed  that  he  ho|)ed  he  would  soon  be  able  to  shoot  buffaloes  with  it. 
All  these  affairs  took  up  much  time,  especially  the  speeches,  as  the  inter- 
preters had  to  repeat  them  sentence  by  sentence,  as  they  were  delivered,  to 
both  parties  of  Indians.  At  the  end  of  each  sentence  delivered  to  the  Lidians, 
they  would  sinmltaneously  utter  assent  to  it  in  an  inexi)ressible  sound,  some- 
thing like  what  might  be  derived  from  a  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  letters 
a-itgh-yak,  which  must  be  done  in  the  same  breath,  and  a  gradual  mising  of 
the  voice.  And  there  was  such  a  dissimilarity  in  language  between  one  |)or- 
tion  of  the  chiefs  ai>d  the  othere,  that  two  interpreters  were  necessarily  em- 
ployed- 

Agreeably  to  notice  given,  the  Indians  withdrew  from  the  balcony  of  the 
State-House  to  the  senate  chamber,  where  they  partook  of  a  collation,  and 
then  appeared  on  the  common,  where  they  [Kjrfbrmed  a  mock  war  dance,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  imtnense  multitude.  Jti  the  evening,  they  visited 
the  Tremont  Theatre,  where  Forrest  took  a  benefit  in  the  "  Banker  of  Bogota." 
The  Sioux  had  before  attended  the  National  Theatre.  On  Tuesday,  the  Slst, 
they  lefl  the  city,  taking  their  journey  west- 
Indian  de|)Utations  were  things  new  to  this  generation,  in  Boston,  and  when 
some  began  to  think  they  were  satisfied  with  seeing  one,  miother  was  an- 
nounced ;  and,  on  the  20  November,  there  arrived  in  the  Providence  cars  26 
chiefs,  from  a  country  far  beyond  that  from  whence  came  the  preceding  ones. 
They  were  sjiid  to  represent  the  Grand  Pawnees,  Pawnee  Loupes,  and  Re- 
piiblican  Pawnees,  Otoes,  and  Omahas.  The  name  of  the  principal  chief  is 
Odderussin,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Mohawks.  They  were  lodged  at 
Concert  Hall  also,  and  the  next  day  visited  the  navy -yard,  theatre  in  the  even- 
ing, and  on  Wednesday  left  the  city.  They  were  dressed  entirely  in  the  fur 
forest  costume,  and  fantastically  painted  ;  and  some  of  them  were  of  immense 
stature,  and  appeared  as  though  they  liad  endured  the  frosts  of  countless 
winters. 

Scenes  of  wi-etchedness  have  been  recorded  in  our  early  pages,  occasioned 
by  malignant  diseases,  among  Indians  of  our  own  land.  We  are  now  to  re- 
late the  doings  of  death  on  a  broader  scale,  in  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri. In  October  last,  (18537,)  the  small-pox  was  still  raging  over  that  vast 
country.  Up  to  the  first  of  that  month,  the  Mandans  were  reduced  from  1,600 
to  31  souls;  the  Minetarees  from  1,000  to  500,  and  they  were  still  dying  fast 
The  Ricarees,  who  had  recently  joined  them,  were  hunting  by  themselves, 
w\\c.s  I  the  disease  was  raging  among  their  friends,  and  were  not  seized  by  the 
horri  i  malady  until  a  month  after.  They  numbered  3,000,  and  half  of  them 
were  in  a  few  days  swept  away,  and  himdreds  of  the  survivors  were  killing 
themselves  in  despair;  some  with  their  own  spears  and  other  instruments  of 
war,  and  some  by  casting  themselves  down  the  high  precipices  along  the 
Missouri.  The  great  nation  of  Assinnaboines,  10,000  strong;  the  Crees, 
3,000,  are  nearly  all  destroyed.     The  Black  Feet  had  known  no  such  foe  be- 

*  None  of  the  reporters  did  justice  to  the  old  chiefs  speech  j  but  my  ears  did  not  deceive 
me.    These  last  two  sentences  were  omitted  by  all. 
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fore ;  it  had  reached  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  swept  away  the  people  in  a 
tho<isand  lodges.  They  were  reckoned  at  <iO,000  strong.  It  is  impossible  to 
be  accurate  in  these  details,  but  such  are  the  accounts  from  the  west ;  and 
they  are  to  this  day,  1841,  uncontradicted.  Here  is  a  commentary  upon  our 
policy  of  settling  the  border  Indians  among  the  wild  tribes  in  the  west!  of 
which  we  have  expressed  our  opinion  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work. 

Proceeding  in  the  order  of  events,  we  next  find  Bi.ack-hawk,  his  noted 
son  JVasheuskxiJ{,  and  his  wile,  a  handsome  s«|uaw  of  the  Sac  tribe,  attending  a 
ball,  by  invitation,  at  Fort  Madison,  in  Wisconsin,  in  honor  of  Washington's 
birthday,  22  February,  1838.  On  the  4tli  of  the  July  Ibllowiug,  Biack-hawk 
t\as  again  present  at  the  same  place,  \vhere  a  celebration  was  enacted.  At 
the  table,  Mr.  J.  G.  Edwards  honored  hiju  by  the  following  sentiment :  "  Our 
illustrious  guest.  May  his  declining  years  be  as  calm  as  kis  previous  life  has  been 
boisterous  from  warlike  events.  His  present  friendship  to  the  whites  fully  ei.  'itle^ 
him  to  a  seat  at  our  board."  To  which  Black-hawk  made  the  following  very 
sensible  reply:  "It  has  pleased  the  Great  Spirit  that  I  am  here  to-day.  The 
earth  is  our  mother,  and  we  are  now  permitted  to  be  uj)on  it.  A  few  snows 
ago,  I  was  fighting  against  the  white  people — perhaps  I  was  wrong — but  that 
18  past,  it  is  buried ;  let  it  be  forgotten.  I  love  my  towns  and  cornfields  on 
the  Rock  River, — it  was  a  beautiful  country.  I  fought  for  it,  but  now  it  is 
yotJrs.  Keep  it  as  the  Sacs  did.  I  was  once  a  warrior,  but  I  am  now  })eor. 
Keokuk  has  been  the  cause  of  what  1  am — do  not  blame  him.  1  love  to  look 
upon  the  Mississippi ;  I  have  looked  upon  it  from  a  child.  I  love  that  beau- 
tiful river;  my  home  has  always  been  upon  its  banks.  1  thank  you  for  your 
friendship.     I  will  say  no  more." 

Now  we  have  approached  the  closing  scene  of  the  celebrated  Black- 
hawk.  How  long  he  had  had  his  camp  on  the  Des  Moines,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  but  about  this  time  we  find  him  there,  and  there  he  died,  on  the  3 
of  Octol)er,  1838,  aged  73.  When  it  was  known  that  the  spirit  of  the  old 
chief  had  departed,  many,  -whites  as  well  as  Indians,  assembled  at  his  lodge, 
and  performed  his  last  request,  which  was,  that  he  might  be  buried  as  all  Sac 
chiefs  anciently  were,  and  it  was  in  accordance  done.  No  gi-ave  was  made ; 
but  his  body  was  placed  upon  the  ground  in  a  sitting  position,  with  his  cane 
between  his  knees,  and  grasped  in  his  hands ;  slabs  or  rails  were  then  piled 
up  about  him.  Such  was  the  end  of  Black-hawk.  Here,  however,  his  bones 
did  not  long  rest  in  peace,  but  they  were  stolen  from  their  place  of  deposit 
some  time  in  the  following  winter;  but,  about  a  year  afier,  it  was  discovered 
that  they  were  in  possession  of  a  surgeon,  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  to  whom  some 
pereon  had  sent  them  to  be  wired  together.  When  Gov.  Lucas,  of  loway, 
became  acquainted  with  the  facts,  they  were,  by  his  requisition,  restored  to 
hi»  friends. 

"  What  fiend  could  thus  disturb  the  peaceful  dead .' 
Remembrance  pointing  to  what  last  he  said  : — 
'  Prepare  the  hollow  tomb,  and  place  me  low, 
My  trusty  bow  and  arrows  by  my  side; 
For  long  the  jouniey  is  that  I  must  go, 
Without  a  partner  aud  without  a  guide.'  " — Frenead 
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CHAPTER  XDL 

MoiTAKATTOOATHA,  OT  ScAROYADA,  at  Broddock's  defeat — His  son  Killed  there — Hi» 
coolness  in  battle — His  great  concern  for  the  frontier  settlements  after  the  defeat — 
Visits  Philadelphia — Speech  to  ihe  Governor  and  Jlsstmbly — His  counsel  neglected 
— His  friendship  continues — Incidents  of  the  war  in  Pennsylvania — Murdered 
people  carried  to  Philadelphia — John  Churchman. — Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix. 

Having  in  a  former  chapter  given  but  a  passing  notice  of  a  very  prominent 
chief,  we  shall  in  this  place  proceed  with  his  biography.  Monakattoocha, 
or,  according  to  Peter  Williamson,  who  knew  him,  Monokatoathy,  was  also 
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called  ScARRooYDA,  and  Scaroyada.  We  believe  him  to  have  been  a  Wyan- 
dot, as  he,  and  also  a  son  of  his,  were  often  employed  upon  messages  between 
that  nation  and  the  government  of  Pennsylvania;  yet  the  anonymous  author 
of  "A  Biief  View  of  tlie  Conduct  of  Pennsylvania  for  tlie  year  1755,"  says 
he  was  an  Iroquois,  and  had  for  a  long  time  lived  among  "our  friendly^ 
Indians  about  Shamokin,  and  other  places  on  the  Susqueiiannali."  He  was 
one  of  tlie  lew  warriors  who  escaped  the  perils  of  Braddock's  bloody  field; 
having  (bugbt  on  tlie  side  of  the  English,  he  was  among  those  who  stood  by 
that  uiilbrtunate  general  to  the  last.  His  son,  a  bold  and  intrejnd  warrior,  whcan 
we  have  just  mentioned,  lost  his  life  there,  though  not  by  the  enetny,  it  is 
believed,  but  by  liis  own  friends,  in  their  random  discharges  amongst  them- 
selves in  tlieir  amazed  condition.  Scaroyada  sincerely  lamented  him,  espe- 
cially as  he  had  been  killed  by  his  own  people,  whom  he  was  faithfully  endeav- 
oring to  serve.  When  no  more  could  be  done,  and  a  retreat  was  ordered, 
finding  he  had  fired  awjiy  all  his  amtnunition,  he  coolly  lighted  his  pipe,  and 
seating  liimsell'  under  the  branches  of  a  tree,  began  smoking  as  though  the 
day  bad  gone  the  other  way. 

When  the  border  war  broke  out  anew  in  October,  about  three  months 
alter  iJraddock's  defeat,  it  excited  great  alarm  throughout  Pennsylvania,  and 
although  there  was  a  continual  domestic  wariare  between  the  general  assem- 
bly and  their  governor,  R,  H.  Morris,  yet  Scaroyada  was  not  forgotten  by  the 
latter,  who  recommended  that  he  and  Andrew  Montour,  an  inter})reter,  should 
be  rewarded  to  tlieir  satisfaction  for  their  trouble  and  great  service. 

The  friendly  Indians  were  situated  between  the  English  and  hostile  party, 
and  they  applied  to  the  governor  for  liberty  to  leave  their  country  and  go  out 
of  the  way  of  the  war  parties.  Scaroyada,  Montour,  and  Col.  Conrad  Weiser 
were  employed  to  persuade  them  to  join  the  English  in  the  war. -"How  the 
chief  viewed  the  crisis  of  this  jieriod,  may  better  be  learned  from  his  own 
account  than  from  any  other  source.  Several  families  having  bi  en  murdered 
in  the  most  revolting  manner,  Scaroyada  proceeded  to  Pltiladel])hia  with  Col. 
Weiser  and  two  other  chiefs.  "A  mixture  of  grief,  indignation,  and  concern 
sat  upon  their  countenances."  Scjiroyada  inniiediately  demanded  an  audience 
of  the  governor  and  all  the  men' bars  of  the  assembly,  to  whom,  when  assem- 
bled, he  thus  addressed  himself: — 

"  l^ethren,  we  are  once  more  come  among  you,  and  sincerely  condole  with 
you  on  account  of  the  late  bloodshed,  and  the  awful  clouds  that  hang  over 
you  and  over  us.  Brethren,  you  may  be  assured  that  these  horrid  actions 
were  committed  by  none  of  those  nations  that  have  any  fellowship  with  us; 
but  by  certain  false-hearted  and  treacherous  brethren.  It  grieves  us  more 
than  all  our  other  misfortunes,  that  any  of  our  good  friends  the  English 
should  suspect  us  of  having  false  hearts. 

"Brethren,  if  you  were  not  an  infatuated  pe(5ple,  we  are  yet  about  300 
warriors  firm  to  your  interest ;  and  if  you  are  so  unjust  to  us,  as  to  retain 
any  doubts  tif  our  sincerity,  we  offer  to  put  our  wives,  our  children,  and  all 
we  have,  into  your  hands,  to  deal  with  them  as  seemeth  good  to  you,  if  we 
are  found  in  the  least  to  swerve  from  you.  But,  brethren,  you  must  support 
and  assist  us,  for  we  are  not  able  to  fight  alone  against  the  powerful  nations 
who  are  coming  against  you  ;  and  you  must  this  moment  resolve,  and  give  us 
an  explicit  answer  what  you  will  do;  for  those  nations  have  sent  to  desire 
us,  as  old  friends,  either  to  join  them,  or  to  go  out  of  their  way  and  shift  for 
ourselves.  Alas!  brethren,  we  are  sorry  to  leave  you!  We  remember  the 
many  tokens  of  your  friendship  to  us — but  what  shall  we  do?  We  cannot 
stand  alone,  and  you  will  not  stand  with  us. 

"  Brethren,  the  time  is  precious.  While  we  are  here  consulting  with  you, 
we  know  not  what  may  be  the  fate  of  our  brethren  at  home.  We  do,  there- 
fore, once  more  invite  and  request  you  to  act  like  men,  and  be  no  longer  as 
women,  pursuing  weak  measures,  that  render  your  names  despicable.  If  you 
will  put  the  hatchet  into  our  hands,  and  send  out  a  number  of  your  young 
men  in  conjunction  with  our  wai-riors,  and  provide  the  necessary  arms,  am- 
munition, and  provisions,  and  likewise  build  some  strong  houses  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  old  men,  women,  and  children,  while  we  are  absent  in  war 
we  shall  soon  wipe  the  tears  from  your  eyes,  and  make  these  false-hearted 
brethren  repent  their  tieachery  and  baseness  towards  you  and  us 
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"  But  we  must  at  the  same  time  solemnly  assure  you,  that  if  you  delay  ant 
longer  lo  act  heartily  in  conjunction  with  us,  or  think  to  put  us  off",  as  usual 
with  nucertain  ho|)es,  you  wi-'l  see  our  faces  under  this  roof  no  more.  Wfr 
must  shift  for  our  own  safety,  and  leave  you  to  the  mercy  of  your  enemies, 
as  an  intiituated  people,  upon  whom  we  can  have  dependence  no  longer." 

Tears  were  standing  in  the  old  chief's  eyes  when  he  finished  Ids  speech; 
but  he  was  doomed  to  sufler  yet  greater  perplexity,  from  the  delay  of  the 
assembly  to  act  upon  the  matter.  This  appeal  of  the  chiefs  was  made  on  a 
Saturday,  and  an  adjournment  was  immediately  moved  and  carried,  and  no 
action  could  be  had  at  that  time.  On  the  ibllowiug  Tuesday  the  assembly 
met  again,  but  several  days  passed  and  nothing  was  done.  The  Friends  lia.l 
a  majority  of  members  in  that  body,  and  they  would  not  believe  that  war  on 
any  conditions  was  to  be  tolerated ;  and  thus  the  good  intentions  of  Scaroyada 
were  thrown  away,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  with  success  by  the  enemy. 

Notwithstanding  the  neglect  shown  him  on  this  occasion,  we  find  him 
ousily  engaged  in  November  following  in  his  humatie  purpose  of  warding  oft' 
llie  calamities  from  the  frontier  families.  At  one  time  he  learned  that  a  party 
Df  Delawares  and  Shawanees  were  preparing  to  strike  a  blow  on  the  English 
jorder,  and  he  forthwith  repaired  to  Harris's  Ferry,  and  gave  the  information 
ii  time  to  prevent  the  intended  misciiief.  We  hear  no  more  of  Scaroyada 
jntil  1757,  in  which  year  he  raised  a  company  of  Mohawks,  and  in  May 
inarched  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Augustus.  In  1742  mention  is  made  of  a  chief 
named  Skanarady,  who  was  acting  a  conspicuous  part  among  the  Cayugas. 
He  may  be  the  same  person,  but  of  that  we  have  no  other  evidence  than  the 
approximation  in  the  spelling  of  the  names.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  one 
of  the  chiefs?,  CAVEsquiLoquoAS,  who  went  to  Philadelphia  with  Scaioyada 
in  1755,  had  two  sons  in  an  academy  in  that  city,  where  they  had  been  placed 
the  year  before  to  be  educated.     They  were  supported  by  the  province. 

We  will  in  this  place  recur  again  to  an  incident  in  the  war  of  1755,  as  it 
was  a  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  Scaroyada,  which  probably  gave  Penn- 
sylvania more  alarm,  and  caused  her  greater  consternation  than  any  other  in 
her  whole  history ;  not  even  excepting  the  war  of  the  revolution,  or  the 
"  Western  Insurrection." 

The  author  of  the  view  of  that  j»rovince  in  1755,  closes  his  work  with  this 
"POSTSCRIPT.  I  send  you,"  he  writes,  "the  following  postscript  to  my 
long  letter.  The  scalping  contiimes  I  Yesterday  [December  14th]  the  Dutch 
brought  down  for  upwards  of  60  miles,  in  a  wagon,  the  bodies  of  some  of 
their  countrymen  who  had  been  just  scalped  by  the  Indians,  and  threw  them 
at  the  State-House  door,  cursing  the  (Quakers'  principles,  arid  bidding  the  com- 
mittee of  assenMy  behold  the  fruits  of  their  obstinacy,  and  confess  that  their  pre- 
tended sanctity  would  not  save  the  province  without  the  u^e  of  means,  at  the  same 
time  tlireatening,  that  if  they  should  come  down  on  a  like  errand  again,  and  find 
nothing  done  for  their  protection,  the  consequences  should  be  fatal.  A  Dutch  mob 
is  a  terrible  thing ;  but  methods  are  taking  to  pacify  them,  and  prevent  it." 

The  manner  in  which  this  serious  affair  is  spoken  of  by  honest  Johk 
Churchman,  in  his  life  and  travels,  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  well  for  its 
addition  to  the  stock  of  historical  facts,  as  showng  how  it  was  viewed 'by  one 
of  the  strictest  of  the  Friend.s'  party.  "The  Indians,"  he  says,  "  having  burnt 
several  houses  on  the  frontiers  of  this  province,  also  at  Gnadenhutten,  in 
Northampton  county,  and  murdered  and  scalped  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
tAVo  or  three  of  the  dead  bodies  were  brought  to  Philadelphia  in  a  wagon, 
with  an  intent,  as  was  supposed,  to  animate  the  people  to  unite  in  prepara- 
tions for  war,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Indians,  and  destroy  tliem.  They 
were  carried  along  several  of  the  streets,  many  peoj)le  Ibllowing,  cursing  the 
Indians,  also  the  Quakers  because  they  would  not  join  in  war  for  destruction 
of  the  Indians.  The  sight  of  the  dead  bodies  and  the  outcrj'  of  the  people 
were  very  afflictive  and  shocking  to  me :  standing  at  tlie  door  of  a  friend's 
house,  as  they  passed  along,  my  mind  was  much  humbled,  and  tnmed  much 
inward,  when  I  was  made  secretly  to  cry,  tVhat  will  become  of  Pennsylvania  ?  " 
The  good  man  also  said  to  himself,  that  the  sins  of  dinmkenness,  pride,  pro- 
faneness,  and  other  wickedness,  had  not  only  polluted  the  borders  where  the 
murders  were  committed,  but  Philadelphia  likewise,  and  that  in  the  day  of 
retribution  blood  would  be  required  here  also 
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Severe  reflections  were  indulged  in  relative  to  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
(Quakers.  jYathaniel  Grubb,  member  of  the  assembly,  and  a  prominent  char- 
acter among  them,  was  sent  into  the  interior  to  learn  the  truth  respectijig  the 
ravages  complained  of;  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "  those  killed  by  the 
Indians  were  only  some  Scotch-Irish,  who  could  well  enough  be  sj>ared;"  and 
such,  it  was  further  reported,  was  "the  common  language  of  many  of  that 
sect"     But  these  chai'ges  are  to  be  taken  with  large  allowances. 
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•*  Of  nil  men,  saving  Sylla  the  man-slayer, 

Who  pa-.aes  tor  in  life  most  lucky 
Of  the  groat  names,  which  in  our  f.ices  stare,  y 

The  General  Boon,  backwoodsman  of  Kentucky, 
Was  happiest  among  morlaU  anywhere  ; 

The  present  case  in  point  I 

Cite  is,  that  Boon  lived  hunting  tip  to  ninety  ■^ 

'Tis  true  lie  shrank  from  men,  even  of  his  nation, 

Wh  'U  th-y  built  up  into  his  ilarlin;  trees, — 
He   moved  some   linndrod  iiiilcs  od",  for  a  station 

Where  there  were  fewer  houses  and  more  ease." — BrRON 

As  the  tide  of  emigration  rolled  westward,  farther  and  farther  was  camcil 
from  the  Atlantic  shores  the  van  billow,  which  broke  in  blood  as  it  rolled  on- 
ward, and  which  will  not  cease  until  it  has  met  its  kindred  wave,  progressing 
from  the  western  ocean,  and  both  shall  have  swept  down  and  buried  in  their 
course  those  forms  of  humanity,  in  whose  name  there  will  remain  a  charm 
forever;  and  which  will  strike  the  imagination  stronger  and  stronger,  as  the 
times  in  which  they  were  are  seen  through  the  dim  distance  of  ages.  We 
can  yet  view  upon  the  hills  of  the  west,  as  the  sun  sinks  beyond  them,  the 
figure  of  one  of  the  race,  with  his  bow  in  his  hand,  and  its  production  by  his 
side,  in  his  way  to  his  humble  wigwam  in  the  glen  to  which  its  smoke  above 
the  to[)s  of  the  lofty  trees  directs  him.  Is  there  a  landscape  in  nature  like 
this?  Who  that  has  even  read  of  the  Indian  can  efface  it  from  his  memory? 
But  it  is  our  ruling  maxim  not  to  indulge  in  descriptions  merely  to  delight 
the  imagination,  but  to  give  our  space  entirely  to  facts  which  should  be 
remembered,  leaving  poetry  to  those  writers  better  skilled  iii  it. 

We  shall  here  [)roceed  to  the  detail  of  the  events  of  one  of  the  most  san- 
guinary battles,  considering  the  numbers  engaged,  ever  fought  in  the  west. 

On  the  22  March,  1782,  a  company  of  25  Wyandots  attacked  Estill's  station, 
in  Kentucky,  killed  one  man  and  took  a  negro  prisoner.  The  owner  of  the 
station,  Capt.  James  Estill,*  a  bold  pioneer,  was  at  the  time  absent  engaged 
in  scouting  in  defence  of  his  neighbors,  and  having  received  intelligence  of 
the  attack  upon  his  own  house,  hastened  in  pursuit  of  the  party  which  had 
made  it.  Their  trail  led  across  Kentucky  River,  thence  towards  the  Ohio, 
which  Capt.  Estill  followed  with  ardor;  and  when  he  came  within  about  two 
aiiles  of  Little  Mountain,  now  the  village  of  Mount  Sterling,  the  Indians  were 
discovered  on  the  right  bank  of  Hinkston's  branch  of  Licking  River.  They 
immediately  threw  themselves  into  a  position  of  defence,  and  Capt  Estill 
whose  men  numbered  the  same  as  those  of  the  Indian  chief,  drew  up  his  in 

•  In  all  the  editions  of  Boone's  Narrative  it  is  As'ttoii,  but  it  is  an  error.  A  county  per 
peiuates  the  name  of  the  brave  Estill. 
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frout  of  them  on  the  opposite  side.  All  now  depended  o  i  the  greatest  exer« 
cise  of  skill ;  for  neither  could  claim  to  be  better  marksmen  than  the  other 
if  the  whites  were  good,  so  were  the  Wyandots.  They  waited  for  the  Ken- 
tuckians  to  begin  the  battle,  which  tiiey  immediately  did,  and  on  the  first  fire 
the  chief  of  the  Indians  was  severely  womided.  This  so  disconcerted  his 
men  that  many  of  them  were  for  making  a  ra[)id  retreat;  but  his  voice  rallied 
them  to  their  posts,  and  the  strife  was  now  urged  with  the  utmost  determina- 
tion on  both  sides.  Each  was  confident  in  his  own  supeiiority  in  skill  over 
his  adversary',  and  for  some  time  but  few  fell,  owing  to  the  covered  positions 
both  parties  held. 

At  length  it  was  apparent  to  the  chiefs  that  it  would  require  a  long  time  to 
decide  the  contest  by  that  mode  of  action,  and  each  waited  impatiently  for  tlie 
other  to  make  some  advances  by  which  advantage  might  be  gained.  It  is  un- 
natural for  a  white  man  to  lie  liy  a  deer's  path  all  day,  waiting  for  it  to  pass, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  is  quite  as  uncertain  whether  it  will  come  in  the  course 
of  another,  or,  perha[)s,  not  till  the  end  of  ten  days.  It  may  be  as  unnatural 
for  the  Indian ;  but  he  will  wait  day  in  and  day  out  without  half  the  uneasi- 
ness which  a  white  man  feels.  Thus,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Little 
Mountain,  the  whites  would  not  wait  for  a  change  of  position  by  the  Indians, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  make  one  themselves.  Experienced  tacticians  sel- 
dom divide  their  forces.  The  Indian  chief  kept  his  imlK>died  ;  but  the  Ken- 
tuckian  divided  his,  and  it  proved  his  ruin. 

CapL  Estill  despatched  Lieut  Miller,  with  six  men,  with  orders  to  cross  the 
river,  and  come  ui)on  the  backs  of  the  Indians,  while  he  would  occupy  them 
in  front.  Accordingly,  Miller  marched  out  on  this  design ;  and,  to  deceive 
the  Indians,  the  ca})tain  extended  his  line  in  front,  with  the  view  of  closing  in 
on  the  ffanks  of  the  Indians  the  moment  Lieut.  Miller  should  divert  them  in 
his  direction.  Unhapi)ily  for  the  whites,  that  time  never  came ;  Miller  was 
easily  defeated  ;  or,  as  some  *  say,  came  no  more  into  action.  Yet  Estill  was 
enabled  to  continue  the  fight  for  more  than  an  hour ;  meanwhile,  his  centre 
became  weak,  and  being  furiously  charged  by  the  Indians,  his  men  broke  and 
dispersed.  Each  man  shifted  for  himself  as  well  as  he  could  ;  Capt  Estill, 
and  his  second  lieutenant.  South,  both  escai)ed  fi-om  the  field  of  battle  ;  but 
they  fell  by  the  tomahawk  in  their  flight.  Four  only  escaped  from  that  san- 
guinary strife, — excepting  those  under  Miller, — and  those  four  were  all 
wounded. 

The  Indians  were  supposed  to  have  lost  half  their  number ;  but  they  were 
imboldened  by  this  success,  and  other  depredations  followed. 

In  the  following  August,  that  noted  fiend  and  miscreant,  Simon  Girty,  now 
twice  a  savage  in  disposition,  came  down  upon  Kentucky  at  the  head  of 
above  500  Indians,  from  the  tribes  of  the  Wyandots,  Miamies,  Pottowattomies, 
Shawanees,  and  Clierokees.  Their  object  was  the  destruction  of  Bryant's 
station,  on  the  Elk  Horn,  which  fortunately  had  news  of  theu*  approach  in 
time  to  prepare  for  them.  Nevertheless,  Girty,  relying  on  his  numbers,  de- 
termined to  reduce  it  A  sprmg  near  the  fort,  which  su])plied  it  with  water, 
was  unprotected,  and  he  stationed  a  considerable  body  near  it,  in  conceal- 
ment, to  cut  off  such  as  should  venture  to  it  during  the  siege.  Anot"her  party 
was  onlered  to  post  themselves  in  full  view  in  front  of  the  garrison,  by  which 
feint  it  was  expected  the  main  strength  of  it  would  be  drawn  out ;  in  which 
event  a  third  party  was  to  storm  a  certain  gate,  and,  if  possible,  force  it,  and 
thereby  gain  ])ossession. 

The  attack  commenced  in  front ;  but  Girty's  design  was  fathomed  by  the 
shrewd  backwoodsmen.  They  at  once  saw  that  but  a  small  party  began  tlie 
onset,  and  rightly  judged  a  much  greater  one  lay  concealed  in  their  rear. 
They  now  determined  to  attempt  a  stratagem  on  Girty's  camp,  and  with  what 
Huccess  we  shall  next  ])roceed  to  state.  Thirteen  young  men  were  sent  out 
to  attack  the  Indians  in  front,  while  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  (about  30) 
were  prepared  to  receive  the  party  in  the  rear.  Girty  was  completely  de- 
ceived by  the  mancEuvre,  for  supi)osing  the  main  body  had  gone  in  pursuit 

*  Gov.  MoREHEAD,  in  his  admirnbie  address  la  Commemoration  of  the  First  Settlement 
ml  Kentucky 
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of  the  small  party  in  front,  he  rushed  up  with  great  Cury  to  ext elite  tliis  part 
of  his  plan.  At  the  same  iiionient  the  garrison  opened  upon  him  a  most 
deadly  fire.  This  was  entirely  unexpected,  and  "the  whole  Indian  army" 
fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  leaving  the  l.'J  hrave  men,  who  had  made 
the  sortie,  at  liberty  to  rejoin  tiieir  friends.  But  the  siege  was  not  to  termi- 
nate here ;  the  fugitives  returned  in  a  short  time,  under  cover  of  logs  and 
fences,  and  for  several  hours  kept  up  a  continual  firing  upon  the  garr'son. 

Meanwhile,  word  had  been  received  at  Lexington,  that  Bryant's  foit  was  in 
nnminent  danger,  and  a  party  of  about  50  men,  horse  and  loot,  set  off  to  re- 
lieve it.  The  besieging  Indians,  bemg  aware  of  their  march,  ambushed  the 
road  near  the  garrison,  and  wei*e  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  cutting  off  the 
whole  party ;  but  such  was  the  dexterity  of  that  company  of  men,  that  they 
succeeded  in  dashing  through  the  whole  body  of  Indians,  with  the  loss  only 
of  six  of  their  number ;  and  even  those  were  lost,  as  it  were,  by  accident. 
The  company  approached  the  garrison  in  two  divisions  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  party  first  attacked  did  not  lose  a  man,  while  the  other,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  the  Ibi-t,  tacked  and  marched  for  the  relief  of  their  friends, 
and  thereby  came  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who  had  now  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  turn  their  arms  upon  them.  In  this  affair  Girty  was  knocked 
down  by  the  force  of  a  ball  which  lodged  in  his  shot-pouch,  without  doing 
him  any  injury. 

Girty,  being  now  well  aware  that  a  further  waste  of  time  and  ammunition 
would  be  of  no  avail,  resolved,  as  a  last  resort,  to  tiy  the  effect  of  a  gascon- 
ade. Accordingly,  crawling  up  as  near  the  fort  as  he  could  find  a  covert, 
he  hailed  those  within,  and  demanded  a  surrender ;  said  they  now  had  an 
opportunity  to  save  their  lives ;  but  if  they  held  out  longer,  he  could  not  be 
accountable  for  their  safety.  And,  besides,  he  said,  he  hourly  expected  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  thousand  more  Indians,  who,  when  arrived,  would 
make  deplorable  havoc  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child ;  that  now  was  their 
only  chance  of  escaping  that  scene  of  blood.  And,  after  extolling  their  bra- 
very ajid  courage,  he  closed  with  the  announcement  of  the  name  of  Simom 
Girty,  and  that  what  had  been  promised  was  tipon  his  fionor;  and  demanded 
whether  the  gan'ison  knew  him. 

A  young  man,  named  Reynolds,  was  appointed  to  reply  to  him,  which  he 
did  in  a  style  of  taunt  which  will  long  be  remembered  in  Kentucky  stoiy. 
« Know  you?"  said  Reynolds ;  "Ay,  that  we  do.  I  Imve  a  good-for-nothing 
dog  named  Simon  Girty.    Bring  up  your  reenforcements  and  artilleiy,  and  be 

d -d  to  you ;  we  will  not  fight  you  with  guns,  but  have  prepared  switches 

with  which  to  drive  you  out  of  the  fort  if  you  should  get  in ;"  with  much  more 
m  like  kind.  If  Girty  was  not  satisfied  before,  he  became  so  now ;  and,  on 
the  following  morning,  the  whole  army  marched  off  towards  their  own  coun- 
try. Thus  ended  the  celebrated  siege  of  Bryant's  station,  August  17th,  after 
about  36  houi-s'  duration. 

The  country  had  become  alarmed  over  a  wide  extent,  and,  on  the  next  day 
after  the  termination  of  the  siege,  a  large  number  of  men  had  assembled  on 
tlie  ground,  eager  to  pursue  the  Indians.  Among  them  were  several  officers 
of  known  valor,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Col.  John  Todd  of  Lexington,  Lieut 
Col.  Trigg  of  Harrodsburgh,  Lieut.  Col.  Boone  of  Boonesborough,  and  Majs. 
Haraan,  McGary,  and  Levi  Todd.  Col.  Logan  had  been  notified,  and  was 
believed  to  ^e  on  his  march  to  join  them  ;  but  such  was  the  ardor  of  the  men 
now  asser  bled,  though  no  more  than  182,  to  have  a  fight  with  those  Indians, 
whom  th  'y  believed  600  strong,  that  thf*y  would  not  be  restrained,  and  they 
inarched  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  on  their  trail.  This  iirational  im- 
petuosity. It  should  be  remembered,  did  not  extend  to  such  men  as  Daniel 
Boone,*  who  coolly  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  pursue 
until  a  reenforcement  should  arrive;  but  this  sage  counsel  was  scouted  by 
some,  while  others  attributed  it  to  cowai'dice.     Like  Little  Turtle,  before  the 

*  The  writer  of  the  life  of  "  Boon,"  in  the  "  American  Portrait  Gallery,"  has  not  noticed 
the  distinguished  part  he  acted  in  the  battle  of  the  blue  Licks.  This  juslly-c^lebrnled  man 
died  in  the  house  of  his  son,  Maj.  N.  Boone,  of  Montgomery  county,  2iS  September,  Ut20,  io 
his  85th  year. 
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t»attle  of  Miami,  JJooiie  liore  the  insult  in  silence,  but  did  I  is  duty  iu  tlie  Iml- 
lie  wliicli  ensued. 

As  tliis  devoted  bund  rnarciied  along,  it  was  apparent  to  eveiy  man  of  ex- 
|>enence  which  composed  it,  that  the  enemy  expected  j)ursuit,  for  they  had, 
in  many  ways,  left  truces  of  their  mai-ch,  which  au  enemy  not  courting  pur 
suit  would  never  have  made.  Boone,  and  othei-sof  his  mind,  who  had  doubt- 
ed the  propriety  of  the  proceeding,  hoped  that  the  impetuous  party  would 
come  to  their  reason  as  they  approached  the  scene  of  danger,  which  doubtless 
would  have  been  the  case,  but  for  the  mad  act  of  one  man,  and  that  was  a 
Maj.  McGary. 

After  a  march  of  about  40  mil6s,  they  came  to  Licking  River,  at  tlie  since 
well-kiiowu  [)oint  called  the  Bltie  lAcks;  and  as  the  hill  opened  to  their  view 
on  the  opposite  side,  a  few  Indians  were  discovered  slowly  ascending  it,  and 
leisurely  disappeared  on  the  other  side.  Here  a  council  of  war  was  called, 
and  Col.  Todd,  the  coinniander-in-chiefj  called  on  Col.  Boone  lor  his  advice. 
It  was  given  with  candor,  and  caution  was  strongly  recommended,  as  it  had 
l>een  betbre  leaving  Bryant's,  on  the  preceding  day.  This  coiu'se  of  the  com- 
mander ought  to  liave  silenced  all  clamors,  especially  as  none  could  but  ac- 
knowledge the  wisdom  of  Col.  Boone.  He  well  understood  tlie  nature  of  the 
adjacent  country  ;  he  had  made  salt  at  the  lick;  hunted  in  its  vicinity;  and  it 
was  there  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  in  1778,  and  suffered  a  long 
captivity.  These  considerations  availed  little.  Spies  were  sent  out ;  but  they 
returned  witliout  making  any  discovery.  Boone  described  a  ravhie,  in  which 
he  did  aot  doubt  the  Lidians  lay  concealed,  and  jjroposed  two  measures ;  one 
of  which  he  thought  should  be  ado{)ted.  The  first  was  to  wait  for  a  reen- 
forcement ;  but  if  they  would  not  consent  to  that,  he  advised  that  a  part  of 
their  force  should  be  detached  up  the  river,  to  cross  it  and  surprise  the  In- 
dians ;  while  the  remainder  should  make  a  feint  in  front  of  their  position. 
Here  all  deliberations  were  suspended  by  the  war-whoop,  not  from  the  In- 
dians, but  McGary,  who,  spun-iug  his  horse  into  the  river,  in  defiance  of  all 
subordination,  called  out  for  all  that  were  not  cowards  to  follow  him — he  woiUd 
shoiv  them  the  Indians.  The  miserable  "exam|)le  was  contagious  among  the 
fieiy  s[)irit8;"  and  though  a  part  remained  with  Todd  and  Boone  for  a  short 
time,  all  were  soon  over  the  river,  and,  says  Boone,*  "  we  discovered  the 
enemy  lying  in  wait  for  us.  On  this  discovei-y,  we  formed  our  columns  into 
one  single  line,  and  mai-ched  u[)  in  their  front  within  about  40  yards,  before 
there  was  a  gun  fired.  Col.  Trigg  coimnanded  on  the  right,  myself  on 
the  left,  Maj.  McGary  in  the  centre,  and  Maj.  Hai'lan  the  advance  paity  in 
front  From  the  tnanner  in  which  we  had  formed,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  bring 
on  the  attack.  This  was  done  with  a  very  heavy  fire  on  both  sides,  and  ex- 
tended back  of  the  line  to  Col.  Trigg,  where  the  enemy  was  so  strong  that 
they  rushed  up  and  broke  the  right  wing  at  the  first  fire.  Thus  the  enemy 
gf)t  into  our  rear,  and  we  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  77  of  our 
men,f  and  12  womided."  Such  is  the  summaiy  account  of  that  sanguinary 
battle  by  Col.  Boone  himselfj  a  most  conspicuous  actor  in  it. 

The  right  wing  was  dreadfully  cut  to  {)ieces.  Col.  Trigg  was  killed,  with 
most  of  his  men,  while  Boone  sustained  himself  manfully  in  his  position. 
Maj.  Harlan,  whom  i>o  danger  could  daunt,  maintained  his  ground  until  but 
three  of  his  men  were  left,  when  he  fell  moitally  wounded.  The  tomahawk 
was  now  resorted  to  by  the  savages,  and  the  remainder  of  the  little  army  gave 
way,  one  wing  after  another,  and  a  dismal  rout  ensued.  Some  regained  theii 
horses,  while  others  fled  on  foot.  They  were  a  mile  from  the  lick  where  they 
hail  crossed  the  river ;  and  when  they  arrived  there,  the  Indians  in  great  cum- 
bers were  ujjon  them.  No  pen  can  describe  the  scene  now  begun.  Col. 
Todd  was  here  niunbered  with  the  slain.  Boone  very  narrowly  escaped, 
conveying  away  his  son  by  a  secret  path,  who,  to  his  lasting  sorrow,  he  soon 
found  was  mortally  wounded,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  him  in  the  way. 

*  In  a  leUer  to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  dated  on  ihe  30  August  following  the  battle,  ap- 
pended to  Gov.  Morehead's  discourse. 

t  The  Indians  were  said  to  have  lost  the  same  number ;  but  it  is  improbable.  They  bunil 
at  the  stake  several  of  the  whites  who  fell  alive  into  tlieir  hands. 
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The  flying  pArty  met  Col,  Logan  with  the  expected  reenforcement,  before 
they  airiveil  at  Bryant's  station.  That  veteran  officer  slietl  tears  when  he 
hear<i  of  the  bli«id  late  of  so  many  valuable  men.  With  Col.  Boone,  and  such 
others  us  would  join  him,  Ue  marched  for  the  battle-ground  of  the  19th,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  21st;  from  whence,  after  burying  the  dead,  he  returned 
to  the  settlements.  "The  news  of  this  grievous  disaster  went  like  a  dagger 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people  ol'  Kentucky."  But  its  strength  was  to  Ikj  exerted 
under  more  favorable  auspices  in  future.  Gen.  Clark  destroyed  the  Indian 
town  of  Chillicol'iie,  and  several  other  villages  on  the  Miami,  immediately 
after,  which  terminateil  the  war  in  Kentucky.  In  this  expedition,  too,  Boone 
was  conspicuous. 

Passing  over  minor  events  of  border  warfare,  we  come  next  to  the  detail 
of  Harmer's  canijuiign,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  incidents  in  western 
histoiy.  With  the  war  of  the  revolution  that  with  the  Lidians  closed,  only 
to  be  revived  according  to  circumstances  on  their  part,  or  when  it  suited  their 
convenience.  Various  acts  of  hostility  were  kept  up,  growing  out  of  what 
the  Indians  with  truth  were  made  to  believe  were  infringements  u|»on  their 
rights  ami  privileges.  That  both  parties  had  cause  of  complaint  will  not  l)e 
denied  ;  but  that  both  had  an  equal  chance  for  redress,  is  a  question  no  one 
will  seriously  propound.  The  Indians  were  by  no  means  on  ecpial  footing  in 
this  respect ;  and  hence  the  cause  of  their  frequently  attempting  redress  by 
retaliation.  In  fact,  few  of  them  knew  any  other  remedy.  The  complaints 
from  the  western  frontiei-s  had  become  so  loud  in  17D0,  that  congress  re- 
quested the  secretju-y  of  war.  Gen.  Knox,  to  collect  what  information  he 
could,  relative  to  dei)redations  by  the  Lidians  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region.  An  able  report  was  the  result  of  the  investigation,  in  whiq^  it  was 
stated  that  within  two  years  past,  upwards  of  1,500  persons  had  been  killeil 
or  carried  into  captivity,  and  a  great  amount  of  property  destroye«L  Among 
otlier  mischiefs,  was  an  attack  upon  a  company  of  government  soldiers,  under 
the  following  circumstances : — 

Li  the  month  of  April,  1790,  Maj.  John  Doughty  and  Ensign  Sedam  went, 
with  1.5  men,  in  boats,  upon  some  public  business  to  the  friendly  Chikasaws. 
Having  performed  their  mission,  and,  as  they  were  ascending  the  Tennessee 
River,  40  Indians  a[)proached  them  in  canoes,  under  a  white  flag.  They  were 
admitted  on  board ;  and  nothing  but  a  fi'iendly  dis])Osition  being  manifested, 
presents  were  distributed  to  them,  antl  they  leA  in  seeming  good  fiiith  ;  but 
no  sooner  had  they  put  off  from  their  fi'iends,  than  they  poured  in  upon  tliem 
a  destructive  fire.  The  Americans  were  almost  entirely  unprepared  for  such 
a  salutation ;  but  they  returned  it  as  soon  as  their  circumstjmces  would  al- 
low, and  the  figiit  contimied  for  some  time ;  and,  notwithstmiding  the  great 
inequality  of  numbers,  finally  succeeded  in  beating  off'  the  Indians,  though 
not  until  they  had  killed  all  but  four  of  the  company.  Such  are  the  incidents 
of  the  massacre  of  Maj.  Doughty's  men.  This,  with  other  events  of  a  less 
atrocious  character,  caused  the  appointnjent  of  Gen.  Josiah  Manner,  then 
conmianding  at  Fort  Washington,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  force,  to  be 
led  against  the  Indians  on  the  Miami ;  an  account  of  which,  in  the  next  place, 
we  shall  proceed  to  give  in  detail. 

Gen.  Harmer  was  considered  an  able  tactician,  and  was  an  officer  of  the 
late  revolutionary  army  ;  and  it  was  expected  that  he  wouhl  fintl  little  diffi- 
culty in  breaking  up  the  haunts  of  the  Indians,  and  subduing  them,  if  they 
attempted  to  meet  him  in  a  general  battle.  He  hai  320  regular  troops  put 
ander  him,  with  orders  to  call  upon  Kentucky  and  Peimsylvania  for  quotiis 
of  militia  to  increase  his  force  to  1,500  men.  About  the  close  of  September, 
the  requisite  number  of  men  having  arrived,  the  army  marched  from  Fort 
Washington  for  the  Indian  country.  Col.  Hardin  was  detached,  with  000 
men,  with  orders  to  proceed  in  advance  of  the  main  body ;  and,  after  a 
march  of  17  days,  he  arrived  at  the  Great  Miami  village,  (Jctober  l(i  He 
found  it  deserted  and  in  flames.  It  was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  tlie 
St.  Joseph's  and  St  Mary's  Rivers — a  site  now  included  in  Allen  county, 
Indiana.  About  5  acres  were  enclosed  by  pickets,  within  which  the  army 
encamped.  In  the  burning  buildings,  great  quantities  of  grain  were  discov- 
ered ;  and,  on  further  search,  abundance  more  was  found  in  holes  in  the 
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ground.  At  the  same  time,  a  detachment  of  300  men,  under  Col.  Trotter 
and  3Iaj.  Rhea,  marclied  out  upon  discover}'.  They  found  5  viHages,  all 
burnt,  and  saw  about  30  Indians.  Thinking  these  a  decoy,  they  did  not  at- 
tack them.  Tlie  next  day,  which  was  t!ie  17  Octol>er,  Maj.  Fontaine,  aid-de- 
camp to  Gen.  Harmer,  with  a  party  of  200  loot  and  about  50  horsemen,  pro- 
ceeded to  find  Indians.  Numerous  signs  were  discovered ;  and,  at  sonie  (j 
or  7  miles  irom  camp,  he  fell  in  with  a  [>arty,  and  was  defeated  with  a  loss 
of  70  m^n.  Others  state  that  there  were  but  170  men  in  all,  30  of  whom 
were  regulars  under  Lieut.  Armstrong  and  Ensign  Hartshorn  ;  that  23  of  the 
latter  were  killed  or  taken,  and  seven  escaped  by  flight.  LieuL  Armstrong 
saved  himself  by  plunging  into  a  slough,  and  remaining  most  of  the  night  up 
to  his  neck  in  nmd  and  water.  Ensign  Hartshorn  made  an  equally  narrow 
escape.  Ln  his  flight  he  stumbled  over  a  log,  which,  as  he  fell,  lie  observed 
contained  a  cavity  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  admit  his  body.  He  crawled 
into  it,  and  eventually  escape«l  uiK)bserved.  While  he  lay  in  the  hollow  tree, 
he  witnesse<l  from  a  knot-hole  the  burning  and  dreadful  torture  of  several  of  his 
commdes  on  the  same  ground  where  they  had  been  defeated.  Ensign  Harts- 
horn is  believed  to  I»e  the  same  who  fell  afterwards  in  the  battle  at  Fort  Re- 
covery. 

Never  did  Indians  gain  a  more  complete  victory,  and  never  was  a  plan 
better  laid  to  insiu-e  it.  They  drew  the  army  after  them  by  their  trail ;  then, 
dividing  themselves  into  two  parties,  marched  back,  on  each  side  of  it,  to  a 
heath  or  plain,  and  there  lay  concealed  in  the  bushes,  while  tlieir  pursuers 
came  directly  into  the  snare.  "The  militia,"  Gen.  Harmer  said,  "shamefully 
and  cowardly  threw  away  their  arms  and  ran,  without  scarcely  firing  a  gun ;" 
and  thus  the  regulars  were  left  to  fight  the  whole  force  of  the  Indians,  which 
could  not  have  been  less  than  a  thousand  wairiors ;  and  it  is  matter  of  sur- 
prise how  even  seven  of  the  whites  should  have  escaped. 

This  defeat  was  on  the  17  October ;  and  the  next  day  Harmer  arrived  with 
the  main  lx)dy  at  the  Great  Miami  village,  having  lost  several  of  his  scouting 
parties  on  his  march.  Among  these  was  Sergeant  Johounet,  who  published 
a  narrative  of  his  captivity,  after  his  escape,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  kind. 

We  are  at  great  loss  to  account  for  the  movements  the  general  next  made. 
Why  he  l)egan  a  retreat  without  any  further  operations,  it  is  difticult  to  see. 
Perhaps  he  had  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  any  further  eflbrts  would  be 
useless,  and,  without  holding  a  council  of  his  officers,  had  determined  to  re-, 
turn  home.  If  such  was  his  resolution,  and  had  he  kept  it,  he  woidd  have 
saved  many  valuable  lives,  if  he  had  lost  his  reputation ;  yet,  as  the  case 
turned,  he  not  only  lost  his  reputation,  but  what  was  of  far  greater  moment 
to  the  country,  many  valuable  lives  with  it. 

Whether  conscious  that  he  was  grossly  reprehensible  for  what  he  had 
done,  or  not,  we  can  only  infer  the  fact  from  the  circumstances ;  for  he  gives 
us  no  journal  of  his  marches  from  place  to  place,  and  we  next  find  him  about 
8  miles  on  his  way  home,  on  the  evening  of  21  October.  Here  he  made  a 
stand,  and  again  detached  Col.  Hai'din,  with  about  400  men,  of  whoin  (50  only 
were  regidars,  with  orders  to  return  to  the  Great  Miami  village,  which,  it 
seemed,  the  genei'al  had  already  been  informed,  was  in  possession  of  the 
Lidians,  and  to  bring  on  an  engagement  with  them.  Under  Col.  Harden 
went,  at  this  time,  Rlaj.  Wyllys  of  Connecticut,  Maj.  Fontaine,  Maj.  McMul- 
len,  and  Col.  Hall.  They  marched  in  the  course  of  the  same  night,  and 
about  day,  on  the  22d,  came  to  the  village  in  four  divisions,  to  each  of  which 
was  assigned  a  different  i)oint  of  attin-k.  They  did  not  find  the  Indians  un- 
prepared; but  were  met  by  them  vvidi  a  bravery  and  valor  not  to  be  over- 
coriie.  liy  one  account,  it  is  said  the  fight  lasted  three  hours;  that,  durvng  it, 
Maj.  McMullen  drove  a  party  of  the  Indians  into  the  Miami.  Maj.  Wyllys, 
with  about  (K)  men,  was  cut  oft"  by  a  band  of  warriors,  who  came  upon  him 
m  the  rear,  under  cover  of  a  field  of  thi<-k  hazels.  Maj.  Fontaine,  having 
ordered  his  men  to  retreat,  himself^  "in  a  frenzy  of  courage,"  rode  directly 
hack  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  "cutting  and  slashing,"  till  he  was 
wounded,  and  carried  oft*  by  two  of  his  men  ;  but  he  was  overtaken,  killed^ 
nnd  scalped.  Maj.  Wyllys  was  left  mortally  wounded.  He  reqtiested  to  be 
helped  upon  his  horse,  "that  he  might  give  tliem  another  charge;  but,  in  the 
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Imriy  of  the  retreat,  it  could  not  he  doie;"  and  Lieut  Frothinghani,  of  hii 
coiiiiiiuiiil,  WHS  left  among  the  slain. 

A  retreat  was  made  in  tolerable  order;  and  because  the  whites  were  noi 
pursued,  llanner  pretended  to  claim  a  victory!  But  Indians  will  never 
leave  plunder  to  pnrsue  a  flying  foe,  who  has  \eii  all  behind  him. 

There  tell  in  tliis  miserably  conducted  expedition,  214  men,  of  whom  18JJ 
were  killed  in  buttle,  and  31  wountled ;  several  of  these  died  of  their  wounds. 
Vhe  proportion  of  officers  was  very  great;  besides  those  ah'eady  named,  there 
were  lost,  Capts.  'JMiarp,  Scott,  and  McMutrey ;  Lieuts.  Sanders,  Woriey, 
Clark,  and  Rogers;  Ensigns  Sweet,  Bridges,  Arnold,  Higgins,  and  Threl- 
keld. 

On  reviewing  the  conduct  of  Gen.  Harmer  in  this  aiTair,  it  would  seem 
that  he  was  either  crazy,  or  utterly  devoid  of  judgment  It  must  have  l)een 
apparent  to  every  sul>altern  of  his  command,  tliat  the  first  battle  with  the 
Indians  had  not  only  increased  their  boldness,  but  their  numbers  also.  Then, 
at  the  very  time,  the  troops  are  marched  off  the  ground,  leaving  tliem  in  full 
triumph;  and  when  at  a  sate  distance  from  danger,  a  filth  part  is  sent  Ijtick 
into  the  very  jaws  of  destruction.  With  these  glaring  facts  in  full  view,  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  on  what  ground  a  court  martial  could  honorably  ex- 
onerate Gen.  Harmer  of  all  blame ;  nor  is  it  any  easier  to  discover  iiow  he 
could  have  been  acquitted  of  unofficerlike  conduct  with  honor. 

In  the  battles  with  the  Indians  during  this  expedition,  many  of  thetn  fought 
on  horseback,  having  their  liorses  equi[)ped  with  a  bunch  of  bells  hanging 
down  the  lert  side  of  theiri^heads,  and  two  narrow  strips  of  red  and  white 
cloth  as  a  sort  of  pendants.  The  Indians  themselves  were  painted  red  and 
black,  in  a  manner  "to  represent  infernal  spirits."  Their  most  hideous  and 
terrific  apjtearance,  added  to  the  noise  of  the  bells  and  the  flapping  of  the 
pendent  strips  of  cloth,  rendered  them  so  formidable  to  the  horses  of  the 
militia,  that  they  shrunk  back  in  dismay,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
c\ilty  they  could  be  brought  to  the  charge. 

Tlie  accoimts  of  Harnier's  campaign  are  of  the  most  conflicting  character, 
no  two  agreeing  in  its  important  details.  His  official  account  of  it  is  one  of 
the  most  meagre  documents  of  the  kind  to  be  found  any  where.  The  most 
we  can  learn  from  it  is,  that  he  had  been  somewhere  to  fight  Indians,  and 
had  got  back  again  to  Fort  Washington,  and  had  lost  18;]  meti.  But  where, 
or  when,  or  how  it  was  done,  he  has  left  us  to  conjecture.  Judge  Marshall 
has  unaccountably  placed  it  under  1791,  and  Shallus,  who  is  generally  to  be 
relied  on,  places  his  march  from  Foit  Washington,  and  all  his  battles  (which, 
by  the  way,  he  never  fought  any)  under  the  dat-  of  30  September. 

I  am  aware  that  this  account  of  Harmer's  campaign  diflers  considerably 
from  those  before  printed,  but  the  main  facts  were  long  since  obtained  from 
persons  engaged  in  it,  and  may  be  received  as  substantially  correct 

The  next  prominent  event  in  western  history  occurred  during  the  cam- 
paign of  Gen.  Wayne,  and  has  been  referred  to  as  the  actiojn  near  Fort 
Recovery. 

Fort  Recovery  was  so  named  because  it  was  built  on  the  ground  where 
Gen.  St  Clair  had  been  defeated  ;  and  hence  that  ground  was  recovered  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  savages.  This  fort  became  immediately  very  noted  iu 
history,  from  a  bloo<ly  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  30th  of  June,  171)4. 

P'ort  Recovery  vvas  one  of  those  advanced  posts  upon  which  Gen.  Wayne 
depentled,  in  the  event  of  his  being  obliged  to  retreat  out  of  tlie  Indian 
coimtry,  upon  any  unforeseen  disaster.  It  was  on  a  small  branch  of  the 
Wabash,  (mistaken  by  Gen.  St  Clair  lor  the  St  Mary's,)  about  2JJ  miles  from 
Greenville,  and  about  80  or  90  from  Fort  Washington,  (Cincinnati,)  and  is 
uf)on  the  southern  border  of  Mercer  county,  Ohio,  not  3  miles  fi"om  the  line 
dividing  Ohio  from  Indiana.  It  had  been  built  in  the  winter  of  1793,  and  in 
Jutie,  1794,  the  general  ordered  a  (juantity  of  provisions  to  be  deposited  there, 
as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  his  sui)plies.  It  was  not  until  the  29th  of  this  montl 
that  a  convoy  was  rearly  to  proceed  thither  li-om  Fort  Greenville. 

Meanwhile  two  distinguished  Indian  cliiefs,  with  a  few  followers,  liad 
marched  for  F'ort  Recovery,  to  learn  what  they  cotdd,  in  the  way,  of  tlie 
ricinity  of  the  enemy.     These  two  chiefs  were  named  Capt.  Underwood 
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and  Capt.  Bobb  Sallad  ;  the  former  a  Chikasaw,  and  tlie  latter  a  Choctaw 
They  peri'ornied  their  service  tjiitlifully,  and  arrived  at  Recovery  the  same 
evening  that  the  convoy  did,  but  whether  belbre  or  alter,  is  not  mentioned ; 
yet  the  value  of  their  service  upon  this  occasion  was  lost  li"om  want  of  a 
proper  arrangement;  for  on  hailing  the  fort,  they  were  taken  lor  the  enemy, 
and  s|>eaking  a  different  language  from  the  western  Indians,  could  make  no 
conununicalion  to  those  within,  and  hence  were  obliged  to  retire  with  morti- 
fication. They  were  prepared  to  communicate  the  imjiortant  intelligence, 
that  "  a  large  army  "  of  Lidiaiis  was  hovering  about  the  fort,  and  were  to  be 
oxjjected  immediately  to  attack  it  It  was  discovered  after^vards,  that  the 
Indians  had  learned  the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  and  determined  on  carry- 
ing it  by  storm,  thus  proving  the  value  of  the  information  which  was  lost ; 
the  im{X)rtant  post,  Recoverj',  being  then  defended  by  but  about  100  men, 
un  '.er'CapL  Gibson.  Of  these,  30  were  infantry,  under  the  imriediate  com- 
mand of  Lieut  Drake,  who,  in  the  battle  which  followed,  acted  a  most  con- 
Rpicuous  part 

The  convoy  consisted  of  300  pack-horses,  80  riflemen  under  Caj»t  Harts- 
horn, and  50  dragoons  under  Capt  Taylor;  the  whole  under  Major  J.  McMa- 
HON.  They  arrived  the  same  evening  at  their  place  of  destination,  without 
accident  On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  June,  as  the  convoy  was  about 
to  resume  its  return  march,  it  was  fiercely  attacked  by  a  numerous  body  of 
Indians,  3,000  or  upwards,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained.  Previous  to  march- 
ing, the  pack-horsemen  had  spread  themselves  along  their  road,  and  were 
grazing  their  horses,  and  some  were  nearly  a  Inile  liom  the  fort  when  the 
onset  begun.  On  hearing  the  firing.  Major  McMahon,  supposing  the  Indians 
but  few,  took  only  the  50  dragoons,  and  pushed  forward  to  the  point  of  attack. 
Near  the  extremity  of  the  line  of  pack-horses,  he  found  himself  almost  en- 
compassed by  Indians,  who,  showing  themselves  of  a  sudden,  seemed  to 
cover  the  ground  for  a  great  distance.  With  their  deafening  yells  they  poured 
an  incessant  fire  upon  the  devoted  band  with  deadly  effect  Among  the  first 
killed  was  the  commander,  who  was  shot  dead  from  lijs  horse.  Capt  Taylor, 
with  the  remainder  of  tlie  troops,  came  immediately  to  the  rescue,  but  finding 
himself  surrounded  by  the  great  numbers  of  the  enemy,  endeavored  to  cut 
his  retreat  through  tliem,  and  was  likewise  slain,  as  was  also  Comet  Terj-j'. 
Cajrt.  Hartshorn,  who  commanded  tlie  riflemen,  received  a  severe  wound  in 
the  knee,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  carried  some  distance  by  his  men,  he 
was  finally  overtaken  and  killed.  They  gained  an  eminence  and  continued 
the  fight 

In  the  meantime  the  remnant  of  dragoons  and  other  fugitives  had  gained 
the  cleareil  ground  adjacent  to  the  fort,  and  were  contending  at  most  feariul 
odds  with  their  victorious  enemy.  Seeing  their  desperate  situation,  Capt 
Gibson  permitted  Lieut  Drake,  at  his  own  request,  to  make  a  sally  from  the 
fort  in  aid  of  his  companions.  "  He  accordingly  sallied  out,  at  the  head  of 
his  own  men  and  a  portion  of  the  riflemen,  skilfully  interposed  his  detach- 
ment between  the  retreating  troops  and  the  enemy,  opened  upon  them  a  hot 
fire,  arrested  their  advance,  and  thus  gave  an  opi>ortunity  to  the  wounded  to 
effect  their  escape,  and  to  the  broken  and  retreating  comi)anies  to  reform  and 
again  to  face  the  enemy.  Throughout  the  whole  affair,  Drake's  activity,  skill, 
and  extraordinary  self-possession,  were  most  conspicuous.  The  enemy  ob- 
served it  as  well  as  his  friends.  The  numerous  shots  directed  at  him,  how- 
ever, were  turned  aside  by  providential  interference,  until  he  had  acconi- 
plished  all  that  he  had  been  sent  to  perform.  He  then  received  a  ball  through 
his  body  and  fell ;  a  faithful  corporal  came  to  his  assistance,  and  with  his  aid 
he  reached  the  fort;  and  those  two  were  the  last  of  the  retreating  party  that 
entered  it — Drake  making  it  a  point  of  honor  that  it  should  be  so."  * 

Lieut  Drake  was  not  fnortally,  though  very  severely  wounded,  but  never  en- 
tirely recovered.  He  returned  home  to  Connecticut  in  the  summer  of  1796,  on 
a  furlough,  and  died  there  shortly  after,  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  yellow 

*  From  a  rommunicalinn  of  our  present  worthy  chief  magistrate,  Gkn.  Haukisom,  by 
which  he  illustrated  in  the  most  happv  manner,  that  it  was  no  proof  of  cowardice  for  an 
officer  to  decline  fighting  a  duel ;  Drake  having  before  refused  to  accept  a  challenge  front, 
•otwithstanding  he  had  been  grossly  insulted  by,  another  officer. 
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fever,  it  is  said,  which  he  had  contracted  in  passing  through  Phila  .elphia,  in 
his  way.  The  brave  Capt,  Hartshorn,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  wounded, 
and  could  not  travel.  He  requested  his  men  to  leave  him  and  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  immediately  a  British  officer  (the  notorious  CapL  M'Kee) 
came  to  him,  and  told  him  to  surrender  and  he  shouhl  be  well  treated.  But 
he  had  determined  never  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  al 
the  same  moment  aimed  a  blow  at  M'Kee  with  his  rifle,  which  knocked  him 
off  his  horse  ;  and  before  he  recovered,  his  negro  servant  and  an  Indian  were 
;tpon  Ca[)t.  Hartshorn,  and  had  despatched  him.  Lieut  Marks,  of  Capt.  Harts- 
horn's company,  was  surrounded  and  alone.  He  fought,  and  kept  off  the 
Indians  with  his  spontoon  until  it  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  then  jumping 
over  the  iieads  of  some,  and  knocking  down  with  his  fist  one  tliat  had  taken 
him  prisoner,  escaped. 

In  this  protracted  and  desperate  fight,  125  of  the  Americans  were  killed  and 
40  woimded,  and  all  the  pack-hoi-ses  lost;  on  many  of  which  the  Indians  con- 
veyed away  their  dead  and  wounded ;  hut  their  actual  loss  was  never  known. 
Several  other  American  officers  deserve  especial  notice ;  as  Ensign  Dodd  of 
Lieut  U>-aki''s  command,  and  Lieut.  Michael  of  Capt  Hartshorn's.  Michael 
had  been  detached  with  a  chosen  party,  all  of  whom  were  killed  but  three; 
himself  escaping  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  Lieut  Marks.  The  Indians 
closely  besieged  the  fort  all  that  day  and  night,  and  the  next  day  till  about 
noon,  when  they  drew  off!  The  Indians  displayed  gi-eat  bravery,  often  ad- 
vancing in  solid  column  within  tlie  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fort.* 

The  well-known  chiefs,  Little  Turtle  and  Blue  Jacket,  were  among 
the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Indians  in  this  battle.  Of  Capt  Underwood,  we 
have  no  further  account ;  but  the  sequel  of  the  life  of  his  companion  is  soon 
told.  He  had  about  this  time  been  sent  upon  an  excursion,  and  meeting  withi 
a  party  of  the  enemy,  defeated  them  ;  pursued  one  into  the  midst  of  a  large 
encampment,  where  fie  despatched  him;  but,  at  the  same  time,  lost  his- 
own  life. 

There  were,  in  (Jan.  Wayne's  army,  20  warriors  out  of  the  tribe  of  Cho 
taws.     PiOMi^eo,  who  hati  >een  with  St  Clair,  was  also  of  the  numl>er.     1 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  same,  afterwards  called  Gren.  Colburt,  in  whit 
suggestion,  if  we  are  correct,  he  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  gentleman  by  t 
Indian  woman,  whose  father  was  killed  in  an  affair  near  the  mouth  of  th 
Ohio,  in  1781.     His  services  under  Gen.  St  Clair  liave  been  touched  upoj 
and  for  those  under  Gen.  Washington,  he  received  a  sword,  and  a  commissic 
of  major;  and  Gen.  Jackson  gave  him  a  sword  also,  and  a  colonel's  commie, 
eion.    Having  been  always  in  the  interest  of  the  government  of  the  United 
'States,  he  supported  the  emigration  principle ;  and  that  his  example  might 
have  weight,  he  went  himself  to  Arkansas,  in  1836,  with  the  Ridge  party. 
But  his  years  there  were  few,  as  doubtless  they  must  have  been  in  the  land' 
of  his  nativity,  for  in  1839  he  had  attained  his  95th  year,  which  ended  his 
earthly  career.    He  died  there  in  November  of  that  year. 

PiOMiNGO  was  a  true  Indian.  His  men  having  taken  a  prisoner  who  had 
been  engaged  in  St  Clair's  defeat,  he  ordered  him  to  immediate  execution ; 
and  that  no  warrior  should  be  disgraced  by  the  act,  an  old  man  was  ap- 
pointed to  shoot  him.    He  had  joined  Gen.  St  Clair's  army  with  21  men. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

events  of  the  indiais  war  of  17G3  and  17G4,  on  the  omiu. 
Sitge  of  Fort  Pitt — Mly  defended  by  Capt.  Ecoyer — Col.  Henry  Bouquet  ordered  t» 


ham 
of 


march  to  its  relief — Extreme  danger  of  the  undertaking — Throtns  succor  into  Fort 

*  1  have  been  thus  circumstantial  in  detailing  this  important  event  in  our  Indian  wars,  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  done  by  any  writer ;  several  have,  however,  noticed  it,  but  ther   i 
counts  are  very  incomplete.  My  chief  authorities  are,  "A  Letter  dated  at  Fort  Greenville,  f-n 
days  after  the  battle,"  Tiie  Western  Review,  and  Willw's  Ckrom'cles. 
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ligonier,  as  docs  Capt.  Ourrv — Fort  Bedford  besieged — Battlk  of  Bushy  Rdh 
— jS  second  battle — End  of  die  cntttpmign — An  army  raised  for  anolkcr —  Col.  Boil' 
quel  commands  it — Col.  Brudstreet  to  cooperate  by  the  lakes — Indians  completely 
subdued  and  sue  for  peace — Surrender  2CC  capticcs. 

Westward  the  waves  of  population  roil, 

Like  the  wild  pyrainiil  ot'  uwl'iil  flame. 
Sweeping  t»e  briiait  prairie  witliuiit  control, 

Urged  by  fierae  lem|iestj  which  no  might  can  tame 

I«  tliis  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  detail  those  events  of  Pontiak's  war  not 
before  particularly  considered.  We  have  seen  the  termination  of  the  siege  of 
Ded'oit,  and  we  will  now  return  into  the  distant  south,  to  another  besieged 
foit,  upon  the  Ohio,  named  Pitt,  in  honor  of  the  great  statesman,  William 
Pitt.  It  liad  been  closely  invested  for  many  days,  when  Pontiak  gave  up 
the  siege  of  Detroit,  and  all  communication  was  cut  off  from  it,  when  an  order 
was  given  for  an  attempt  to  throw  supplies  into  it  by  marching  through  the 
wilderness.  This  fort  stood  upon  a  nanow  tongue  ot  land  made  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Moiiongaliela  with  tlie  Ohio,  and  such  was  the  boldness  of  the 
Indians  that  "  they  had  posted  themselves  under  the  banks  of  both  rivers,  by 
the  verj'  walls  of  the  fort,  and  continued,  ts  it  were,  buried  there,  from  day  to 
day,  with  astonishing  patience ;  pouring  ni  an  ince&^iit  storm  of  musketry 
and  fire  arrows ;"  by  which  they  had  counted  upon  starving  or  burning  out  at 
length  the  beleaguered  garrison. 

Fort  Pitt  was  conmianded  by  Capt  Ecuyer,  an  officer  who  did  himself 
much  credit  on  the  occasion,  for  he  had  not  only  the  wily  chiefs  of  Ibrty  bands 
of  savages  to  provide  against,  but  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  had  l)een  o|)eiJed 
against  him  ;  by  which  the  swollen  rivers  had  neiu-ly  destroyed  the  foundation 
of  his  fortress.  He  was  200  miles,  by  any  travelled  path,  from  all  settlements, 
and  could  send  no  account  of  his  distressed  condition  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  fort 

Gen.  Amhei*st  was  acquainted  with  the  fate  of  some  of  the  outposts,  and  he 
had  thrown  succors  into  Detroit;  but  whether  Fort  Pitt  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indians  or  the  English,  there  was  nothing  beyond  conjectui-e.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  things  when  he  magnanimously  determined  to  send  a  force  to  its 
relief.  He  had  oidy  the  shattered  remainder  of  the  42d  and  77th  regiments, 
just  returned  from  the  West  Indies,  that  he  could  spare  lor  the  enteri)rise,  and 
it  was  hazarding  not  a  little  to  attempt  it  Avith  men  worn  down  with  hard  ser- 
vice and  disease ;  when  those  in  high  spirits  and  sound  healtli  could  scarcely 
hope  to  pass  Hraddock's  fatal  fields  with  safety. 

The  forces  destined  for  the  exiiedition  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Car- 
lisle in  Pennsylvania,  and  Col.  Hesry  Bouquet  was  appointed  to  lead  thenf. 
Melancholy  forebodings  occupied  the  minds  of  the  frontier  inhabitants ;  a 
great  numi)er  of  plantations  had  been  plundered  and  bim)t,  mills  destroyed, 
"and  the  full  ripe  crops  stood  waving  in  the  fields,  ready  for  the  sickle,  but 
the  reapers  were  not  to  l)e  found."  But  about  .500  effective  men  were  all  that 
the  colonel  could  count  upon,  and  it  was  feared  that  they  would  meet  with  a 
defeat,  which  would  leave  the  inhabitants  in  a  vastly  worse  condition  than  if 
the  expedition  had  not  been  umlertaken.  And  such  was  the  despondency  of 
the  people,  that,  notwithstanding  a  deposit  of  provisions  had  been  ordered  at 
Carlisle  early  in  the  season,  when  Col.  Boutpiet  arrived  there  in  July,  he  found 
nothing  had  been  done;  and  instead  of  finding  supplies  for  his  men,  he  found 
the  wretcheil  inhabitants  exj>ecting  them  of  him,  and  he  actually  bestowed 
some  uj>on  them  out  of  his  own  stores.  Yet  in  s[)ite  of  these  discouragements, 
he  was  ready,  in  about  eighteen  days,  to  take  uj)  liis  line  of  inarch. 

Meanwhile,  Fort  Ligonier,  fiir  advanced  into  the  wilderness,  and  west  af  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Indians,  and  all  ha.ste  was  matle  by  Col.  Bouquet  to  reach  it  with  the  army 
to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe.  This  was  of  especial  imjjortance,  inasmuch 
as  that  fort  contained  a  large  quantity  of  militaiy  stores,  and  was  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  as  well  as  weakly  garrisoned,  notwithstanding  two  other  small  forta 
had  been  abandoned  to  strengthen  it ;  namely,  one  "  at  the  crossings  of  the 
Juniata,"  and  the  otlier  at  Stony  Creek. 
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Not  being  able  to  march  with  the  main  body  as  soon  as  he  deemed  it  iM«e»- 
Bary,  Col.  Boucjuet  determined  to  send  thirty  men  in  advance  through  the 
woods  to  join  the  garrison.  "  For  an  object  of  that  importance,  every  risk 
was  to  be  run,"  it  was  said  ;  and  they  set  out  on  their  hazardous  journey  with 
small  hopes  from  their  friends.  Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
as  well  as  former  experience,  this  little  band  succeeded,  by  forced  marches, 
without  being  discovered  by  the  Lidians,  until  they  had  got  within  sight  of  the 
fo;t,  oy  throwing  themselves  into  it;  and  although  fired  upon,  escaped  unin- 
jured. Their  having  been  anticipated,  however,  in  their  l:)enevolent  work, 
detracts  nothing  from  the  honor  of  its  [)erfbrmance  ;  nor  is  CapL  Ourry  the 
less  to  be  commended  for  having  encouraged  twenty  volunteers  to  march  from 
Fort  Bedford,  where  he  cotnmanded,  upon  the  same  difficult  service.  These 
few  brave  woodsmen  met  with  a  success  proportionate  to  their  courage. 
"Here  the  distressed  families,  scattered  for  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  around, 
fled  for  protection,  leaving  most  of  their  effects  a  prey  to  the  savages." 

Fort  Bedford  was  as  closely  invested  as  Ligonier ;  and  about  this  time  a 
party  of  eighteen  men  were  surprised  in  its  very  neighborhood  and  all  cut  ofE 
This  happened  but  a  few  days  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Col.  Bouquet  at  that 
place,  which  was  on  the  25  July,  17()3.  Fort  Bedford  was  100  miles  beyond 
the  frontier,  and  the  same  distance  from  Fort  Pitt 

As  soon  as  the  Indians  became  acquainted  with  the  march  of  the  English 
army,  they  broke  up  the  siege  of  Fort  Pitt,  and  proceeded  to  waylay  the  route 
they  knew  it  must  take.  There  were  many  formidable  leaders  among  them 
at  this  period,  as  Kikyuskitng,  the  Wolf,  Delaware  chiefs;  but  the  most 
savage  and  dreaded  were  Shawanese,  whose  names  have  not  reached  us. 
The  colonel  marched  from  Fort  Bedford  on  the  28  July,  and  having  to  pass 
several  dangerous  defiles,  he  prudently  determined  to  leave  his  wagons  and 
proceed  only  with  pack-horses.  Turtle  Creek,  along  which  he  was  to  pass, 
was  commanded  the  whole  way  by  high  and  craggy  hills.  This  i)lace  he 
intended  to  have  passed  on  the  night  of  the  29  July,  by  a  forced  march,  thereby, 
if  possible,  to  have  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  wily  adversary;  but  this  he 
was  not  able  to  effect;  and  we  will  give,  in  his  own  words.  Col.  Bouquet's 
account  of  the  attac^k  made  u{)on  his  men  on  their  march.  His  ofhcial  de- 
spatch was  dated  at  Fdge  Hill,  twenty-six  miles  from  Fort  Pitt,  5  August,  I7(iii ; 
and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  2d  instant  the  troops  and  convoy,  intended  for  Fort  Pitt,  arrived  at 
Ligonier,  where  1  could  obtain  no  intelligence  of  the  enemy;  the  expresses 
sent  since  the  beginning  of  July,  having  been  either  killed,  or  obliged  to 
return,  all  the  passes  being  occupied  by  the  enemy.  On  the  4th,  proceeded 
with  the  troops,  and  about  840  horses  laden,  with  flour.  1  intended  to  have 
halted  to-day  at  Bushy  Run,  a  mile  beyond  this  camp,  and,  afler  having 
refreshed  the  men  and  horses,  to  have  marched  in  the  night  over  Turtle 
Creek,  a  very  dangerous  defile  of  sevei-al  miles,  commanded  by  high  and 
craggy  hills ;  but  at  one  o'clock  this  afternoon,  after  a  march  of  seventeen  miles, 
the  savages  suddenly  attacked  our  advanced  guard,  which  was  immediately 
repulsed  by  the  two  light  infantry  comj)anies  of  the  42d  regiment,  who  drove 
tlie  savages  fi-om  their  ambuscade,  and  pursued  them  a  good  way.  They 
immediately  returned  to  the  attack,  and  the  fire  being  obstinate  on  our  front, 
and  extending  along  our  flanks,  we  made  a  general  charge  with  the  whole 
line,  to  dislodge  the  savages  from  the  heights;  in  which  attempt  we  suc- 
ceeded, though  without  obtaining  by  it  any  decisive  advantage;  for  as  soon 
as  they  were  driven  from  one  post,  they  appeared  on  another,  till,  by  contiintal 
reenforcements,  they  were  at  last  able  to  surround  us,  and  attack  the  convoy 
lefl  in  our  rear.  This  obliged  us  to  march  Isack  to  protect  it.  The  action  then 
became  general,  and  though  we  were  attacked  on  eveiy  side,  and  the  savages 
exerted  themselves  with  uncommon  resolution,  they  were  constantly  repulsed 
with  loss.  We  also  suffered  considerably :  Capt.  Lieut.  Graham  and  Lieut 
M'Intosh  are  killed,  and  Capt  Graham  wounded.  Of  the  Royal  American 
regiment,  Lieut  Dow,  who  acted  as  deputy  quartermaster-general,  is  shot 
through  the  body.  Of  the  77th,  Lieut  Donald  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Peebles,  a 
volunteer,  are  wounded ;  in  all,  above  sixty  are  killed  and  wounded.  The 
action  has  lasted  from  one  o'clock  till  night,  and  we  expect  to  begin  again  at 
daybreak." 
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Thus  ended  the  first  battle  '•  near  Bushy  Run,"  and  both  armies  were  fleter 
mined  on  another  as  soon  as  they  could  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  at  the 
earliest  return  of  daylight  Accordingly,  "  in  the  morning,"  says  Col.  Bou- 
Ijuet,  "  the  savages  surrounded  our  camp,  at  tlie  distance  of  about  500  yards, 
and  by  shouting  and  yelping  quite  round  that  extensive  circumference,  thought 
to  have  terrified  us  with  their  numbers:  they  attacked  us  early,  and  under 
favor  of  an  incessant  fire,  made  several  bold  efforts  to  jjenetrate  our  camp ; 
and  though  they  failed  in  the  attemj)t,  our  situation  was  not  the  less  perplex- 
ing, having  experienced  that  brisk  attacks  had  little  effect  upon  an  enemy  who 
always  gave  way  when  pressed,  and  api)eai-ed  again  immetliately :  om-  troops 
were,  besides,  extremely  fatigued  with  the  long  mai'ch,  and  as  long  action  of 
tlie  preceding  day,  and  distressed  to  the  last  degree  by  a  total  want  of  water, 
much  more  intolerable  than  the  enemy's  fire." 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  second  battle  near  Bushy  Run ;  at 
this  stage  of  which  many  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  and  some  had  fallen 
into  the  Indians'  hands.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  gained,  but  every  thing  wore 
an  unfavorable  aspect.  Tied  to  their  convoy,  the  whites  could  neither  pursue 
the  foe  nor  continue  their  march,'and  many  of  their  horses  were  killed,  and 
tlieir  drivers  had  taken  refuge  in  the  woods.  At  length  tlie  colonel  put  in 
practice  a  stratagem,  which  probably  was  the  only  means  he  could  liave 
adopted  to  have  saved  his  army  from  a  total  defeat  He  saw  that  the  Indians 
became  every  moment  more  and  more  imboldened,  and  to  rejjulse  tliem 
effected  notlnng,  while  to  him  it  would  soon  amount  to  certain  defeat ;  he 
therefore  made  a  feigned  retreat,  and  so  masterly  was  it  performed,  that  the 
Indians  were  completely  deceived,  and  they  pressed  forward  in  a  body  from 
their  coverts  to  gain  the  centre  of  the  circulai-  encam))ment,  while  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  army,  under  Major  Campbell,  seconded  by  Capt  Basset,  suddenly 
closed  in  upon  them  from  a  point  of  the  hill  where  he  could  not  be  observed, 
pouring  in  at  the  same  time  a  tremendous  fire,  and  then  charging  them  with 
impetuosity.  Many  of  them  were  killed,  and  though  they  returned  the  fire, 
their  ardor  was  damped,  and  victory  was  no  longer  doubtful.  The  whole 
ai'my  was  upon  them  before  they  could  reload,  and  numbers  were  cut  off  by 
a  cross  fire  before  tliey  could  regain  their  trees. 

The  battle  having  now  closed,  the  army  was  enabled  to  encamp  and  take  a 
little  repose,  of  which  it  was  in  extreme  need.  On  mustering,  it  was  found 
tliat  115  had  been  killed,  Avounded,  and  missing  of  the  regular  troops,  fif\y  of 
which  were  of  the  former  number.  Of  the  Indians  they  learned  sixty  were 
killed.  Four  days  after  Col.  Bouquet  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  without  any  other 
accident  tlian  a  few  scattering  shot  from  unseen  Indians ;  and  here  he  was 
obliged  to  end  this  campaign,  not  having  sufficient  force  to  pursue  tlie  enemy 
beyond  the  Ohio,  nor  any  prospect  of  a  reenfbrcenient 

The  next  year  it  was  determined  to  send  out  a  larger  force  under  the  sanie 
excellent  commander,  which  should  be  able  to  strike  an  effectual  blow  ujiou 
tlie  Indians  in  their  strong-holds,  or  awe  them  into  submission.  Pennsylva- 
nia was  to  raise  1,000  men ;  Virginia  was  called  upon,  and  200  friendly  Indians 
tendered  their  sei-vices.  With  these,  part  of  two  regiments  of  regulars  were 
to  be  joined,  and  tlie  whole  were  expected  at  Carlisle  ready  to  march  by 
July  ;  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  August  before  they  were  ready,  and  then 
no  men  from  Virginia  appeared^  and  tlie  frieiully  Indians  never  came.  Vir- 
ginia excused  herself  by  saying  it  had  already  700  men  in  the  field,  and  tliose 
were  insufficient  to  protect  its  own  frontier. 

Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  the  spring  returned,  the  Indians  fell  anew  upon  the 
back  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  spread  a  deplorable  ruin 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  killing  and  carrying  away  the  inhabitants  with 
tlieir  wonted  barbarity. 

Gen.  Gage  was  now  commander-in-chief  in  the  colonies,  and  he  ordered 
Col.  Bradstreet,  with  a  strong  force,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Col.  Bouquet^ 
by  proceeding  by  way  of  the  lakes,  and  falling  upon  the  backs  of  the  Wyan- 
dots,  Ottawas,  and  Miamies. 

Col.  Bouquet  marched  from  Carlisle  on  the  9  August,  1764,  and  reached 
Fort  Loudon  on  the  13th.  In  this  march  of  four  days,  desertions  had  become 
alarming  among  the   Pennsylvania  troops,  notwithstanding  they  had   been 
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warned,  both  by  the  commander  and  Grov.  Penii,  of  the  ruiu  il  would  create, 
and  the  condign  manner  in  which  it  would  be  piniished.  The  latter  gentlo- 
rnan  had  accompanied  Col.  Boucjuet  to  Carlisle,  and  thei'e  appropriately  ad 
dressed  the  troops  before  they  began  their  marcli.  Nevertheless  the  Pennsyl- 
vania troops  had  decreased  from  1,000  to  700  men,  and  the  colonel  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  the  governor  and  connnissioners  to  complete  his  complement 
And  by  the  exeitiojis  of  Giov.  Fauquier  of  Virginia,  the  quota  of  men  from 
*hat  pi*ovince  were  enabled  to  join  the  expedition  at  Pittsburgh. 

Belbre  leaving  Fort  Loudon,  Col.  Bouquet  received  desjiatches  fi  9m  CoL 
Bradstreet,  acquainting  him  that  he  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Dela- 
wares  and  Shawanese ;  but  Col.  Bouquet  had  no  faith  in  their  pretensions, 
and  on  communicating  with  (Jen.  Gage,  the  treaty  was  rejected  by  him,  and 
offensive  measures  were  not  relaxed. 

As  soon  as  the  army  had  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  ten  Indians  were  observed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  who  signified  a  desire  for  a  conference.  This  the 
colonel  looked  upon  as  a  stratagem  made  use  of  by  them  to  get  information 
of  his  strength  and  intentions.  Three  of  the  party  were  iruluced  to  visit  the 
fort;  and  not  being  able  to  satisfy  the  whites  of  their  good  intentions,  they 
were  held  jis  spies,  and  their  associates  fled.  On  the  20  September  the  colo- 
nel sent  one  of  the  three  out  with  a  message  to  his  countrymen,  informing 
them  that  he  had  heard  of  the  treaty  with  Col.  Bradstreet,  but  he  had  learned 
too,  that  since  then  they  had  committed  several  murders;  that  he  was  now 
prepared  to  distress  them  to  the  utmost,  if  they  did  not  immediately  stop 
their  depredations,  and  give  assurances  of  their  sincerity  by  leaving  the  path 
o|»en  to  Detroit,  and  safely  returning  the  messengers  he  was  now  to  send  to 
Col,  Bradstreet;  and  if  the  said  messengers  were  detained  or  injured,  he 
would  put  his  hostages  to  death,  and  show  no  mercy  in  future  to  aify  of  them. 
Twenty  days  were  allowed  them  to  perform  the  mission. 

This  talk  had  a  salutary  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  chiefs ;  they  had  be- 
come pretty  well  assured  that  Col.  Bouquet  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  nor 
caught  asleep;  and  on  the  1  Octol)er,  an  Onondaga  and  one  Oneida  came  to 
Fort  Pitt,  pretending  friendship,  claiming  to  be  friends  under  the  ancient 
league  between  the  Five  Nations  and  English.  They  oflered  him  a  little 
friendly  advice,  as  that  his  force  was  too  small  to  think  of  doing  any  thing 
against  go  numerous  an  enemy  as  were  the  Indians,  and  that  if  he  would  wait 
a  little  they  would  all  come  and  make  peace  with  him ;  and  especially  if  he 
would  set  at  liberty  those  he  held  as  hostages.  But  Col.  Bouquet  understood 
Indian  talk  (|uite  as  well  as  they  understood  him,  probably,  when  he  told  them 
he  should  now  proceed  to  Tuscarawas,  and,  if  they  had  any  thing  further  to 
say,  they  might  meet  him  there  ;  but  as  to  delay,  that  was  out  of  the  questions 
And  the  next  day,  October  the  2d,  he  was  ready  to  take  up  his  line  of  mai'ch, 
and  his  entire  force  consisted  of  1,500  men.  Before  leaving,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  shoot  two  soldiers  for  desertion.  All  the  women,  exce[)t  one  to  each 
corps,  and  two  nurses  for  the  general  hospital,  were  ordered  to  return  to  the 
settlements,  and  every  other  encumbi-ance  was  avoided  before  taking  up  the 
line  of  march. 

On  the  6th  the  army  reached  Beaver  Creek,  and  here  a  soldier  joined  it, 
who  had  been  taken  near  Fort  Bedford,  and  now  esca[)ed  from  his  captors. 
He  informed  the  colonel  that  the  Indians  had  watched  the  army,  and  were 
surprised  at  its  numbers.  Two  miles  farther  on  was  found  the  skull  of  a 
child  set  upon  a  pole.  On  the  Oth  trees  were  seen,  on  the  bai'k  of  which  were 
many  liieroglyphical  characters  painted,  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  Li- 
dians  to  denote  their  war  exploits.  Oti  the  13th  the  army  arrived  at  Tusca- 
rawas, and  here  the  colonel  found  the  two  men  who  had  l>een  sent  to  Col. 
Bradstreet  with  despatches,  before  spoken  of.  They  stated  that  they  had  been 
made  prisoners  by  the  Delawares,  who  earned  them  to  one  of  their  towns,  16 
miles  from  Tuscarawas,  where  they  kept  them  until  the  army  reached  here; 
and  now,  "  making  a  virt*ie  of  necessity,"  set  them  at  liberty,  and  ordered  them 
to  tell  "the  great  white  captain"  that  the  head  men  of  the  Delawares  and 
Shawanese  were  coming  as  soon  as  possible  to  treat  with  him.  On  the  1.5th 
they  encamped  on  Margaret's  Creek,  and  soon  after  a  deputation  of  six  In- 
dians arrived,  and  infonned  Col.  Bououet  that  the  chiefs  were  in  council  ready 
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to  treat  with  him,  about  eight  miles  ofT.  He  returned  answer  that  lie  wouJd 
meet  them  the  next  day  at  a  bower  at  some  distance  ti-om  liis  own  camp,  and 
in  the  interim  Ibrtified  Jiis  position,  trusting  nothing  in  their  protestations  of 
trieudsiiip. 

On  the  17  October  the  colonel  marched  to  the  bower,  making  the  best  dis- 
play he  could  of  his  best  troops,  and  soon  alter  the  Indians  arrived,  and  were 
as  follows:  Kiyashuta,  chief  of  the  Senecas,  with  15  warriors;  Custaloga, 
chief  of  llie  Wolf  tribe  of  the  Delawares,  and  Beaver,  chief  of  the  Turkey  tribe 
of  the  same  nation^  with  20  warriors  ;  Keissinautchtha,  a  chief  of  the  Sliavv- 
anese,  and  6  warrioi-s.  The  Indian  speakers  were  Kiyashuta,  Turtle-heart, 
Custaloga,  and  Beaver.  These  severally  spoke,  but  we  know  not  that  their 
s]>eeches  have  been  preserved ;  but  what  diey  said  went  only  to  excuse  them- 
selves, and  cast  the  blame  on  their  young  men,  and  the  western  nations,  over 
whom  they  had  no  control ;  but  "  they  sued  lor  peace  in  the  most  abject  man- 
oer,"  promising  to  deliver  up  all  their  prisoners  without  delay.  The  colonel 
then  dismissed  them,  and  told  them  he  would  meet  them  again  the  next  day, 
but  owing  to  the  weather  the  meeting  was  deferred  to  the  20th.  He  then  told 
them  their  excuses  amounted  to  nothing ;  recoimted  to  them  the  outrages  they 
had  committed,  as  killing  and  caj>tivating  the  traders  sent  among  them  at  tlieir 
own  request ;  attacking  Fort  Pitt,  which  had  been  built  by  their  consent,  mur- 
dering four  men,  who  had  been  sent  to  them  with  messages ;  their  attacking 
his  troops  last  year ;  their  falsifying  their  promise  to  Col,  Bradstreet,  of  deliv- 
ering up  their  captives  to  him  by  the  10  of  last  month,  &c ;  that  they  might 
rest  assured  that  the  army  would  not  leave  their  country  until  his  terms  were 
complied  with,  and  12  days  were  aUowed  them  to  deliver  the  prisoners  in, 
which  was  to  be  done  at  Wakatamake.  All  persons  were  required,  "  English- 
men, Frenchmen,  women  and  children ;  whether  adopted,  married,  or  livuig 
among  them  under  any  denomination  or  pretence  whatsoever ;  and  to  furnish 
horses,  clothing  and  provisions,  to  carr}'  them  to  Fort  Pitt."  When  they  had 
fully  con^plied  with  these  terms,  "  tliey  were  to  be  informed  on  what  terms 
they  might  have  peace." 

It  should  have  been  observed,  that  at  the  first  meeting,  on  the  17th,  the 
Delaware  chiefs  delivered  up  18  white  prisoners,  and  83  small  sticks,  indica- 
ting the  number  still  remaining  in  their  hands.  Meanwhile  Col.  Bouquet 
determined  to  march  further  into  their  country,  knowing  that  his  success  iu 
getting  prisoners  depended  much  on  the  presence  of  his  army  ;  and  on  the  25 
October  he  arrived  witliin  a  mile  of  the  Forks  of  Muskingum,  where,  instead 
of  Wakatamake,  the  prisoners  were  to  be  delivered;  this  position  being 
very  convenient  for  tlie  Indians,  most  of  their  principal  towns  lying  ai'oimd  it. 
Besides,  it  was  a  position  from  whence  an  effectual  blow  might  be  struck  at 
any  moment  Here  convenient  houses  were  built  for  the  reception  of  the 
captives.  On  the  28  October,  Peter,  the  Caughnawaga  chief)  and  20  otliera 
of  that  nation,  arrived  from  Sandusky,  bringing  a  letter  from  Col.  Bradstreet, 
by  which  it  api)eared  he  had  ascended  the  River  Sandusky  as  far  as  he  could 
in  canoes,  but  had  not  effected  any  treaty  or  received  any  prisoners,  and  was 
abojut  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country. 

By  the  9  November,  there  were  delivered  to  Col.  Bouquet  206  captives,  of 
which  90  were  Virginians,  and  116  belonged  to  Pennsylvania :  among  them 
tliere  were  125  women  and  children.  There  yet  remained  with  the  Shawa- 
nese  about  100  more,  which,  from  their  scatterexl  condition,  could  not  be  had, 
but  hostages  were  taken  for  their  safe  deliveiy  the  next  spring.  The  separa- 
ting of  these  captives  from  the  Indians,  and  their  meeting  with  their  friends 
and  relatives,  (many  of  whom  were  present,)  was  a  scene  past  description ; 
childi-en  brought  up  among  the  Indians  clung  to  their  adopted  motliers,  and 
the  mothers  to  them,  flying  with  fear  from  their  own  parents.  The  Indian 
has  by  many  been  denied  that  |)aternal  affection  so  common  to  humanity ; 
but  had  such  witnessed  this  scene,  their  opinions  would  have  changed.  Some 
would  not  be  separated  from  their  white  captives,  and.even  followed  the  army 
in  its  march  to  Philadelj)hia.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  brilliant  Indian 
expeditions  upon  record ;  not  brilliant  by  reason  of  sanguinary  battles,  but 
from  far  more  glorious  deeds  of  humanity. 

That  the  Indians  were  completely  bumbled  by  the  firm  and  resolute  cotti 
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duct  of  Col.  liouquet,  has  been  renmrked ;  but  we  cannot,  with  justice  to  the 
subject,  submit  it,  without  letting  tlie  chiefs  be  fully  heard.  Notwitlistanding 
tlio  Shawanese  had,  by  tlieir  deputy,  assented  to  the  demands  of  the  colonel, 
as  far  as  they  could  under  present  circumstances,  they  were  considered  "  still 
out  in  rebellion,"  and  remained  to  be  treated  with.  The^  had  shown  "  a  dil- 
atoriness  and  sullen  haughtiness  in  all  their  conduct,  which  rendered  it  very 
suspicious."  Accordingly,  a  separate  conference  was  had  with  them  on  the 
12  Novenjber,  when  there  appeared  the  chiefs,  Kkissinautchtha  and  NiM- 
WHA,  with  the  Red  Hawk,  Lavissimo,  Bensivasica,  Eweecwnwee,  Keig- 
LEiGHquE,  and  40  wan-iors.  There  were  also  present,  the  Caughnawaga, 
Seneca,  and  Delaware  chiefs.  Red  Hawk  was  chief  speaker  of  the  Shawa- 
nese, and  he  thus  addressed  the  English : — 

"  Brother,  listen  to  us,  your  younger  brothers.  As  we  see  something  in 
your  eyes  that  looks  dissatisfaction,  we  now  clear  them.  You  have  credited 
bad  stories  against  us.  We  clean  your  ears,  that  you  may  hear  better  hei*e- 
afler.  We  wish  to  remove  every  thing  bad  from  your  heait,  that  you  may  be 
as  good  as  your  ancestors.  [A  belt.]  We  saw  you  coming  with  an  uplifted 
tomahawk  in  your  hand.  We  now  take  it  from  you,  and  throw  it  up  to  God 
Let  him  do  with  it  as  he  pleases.  We  hope  never  to  see  it  more.  Brother, 
as  you  are  a  warrior,  take  hold  of  this  chain  [handing  a  belt]  of  friendship,  and 
let  us  think  no  inoi-e  of  war,  in  pity  of  our  old  men,  women,  and  children. 
We,  too,  are  warriors." 

The  remarkable  figure  made  use  of  in  this  speech,  of  throwing  the  hatchet  up 
to  Gud,  is  new ;  and  it  was  remarked  by  Thomas  Hutchins,  who  heard  it,  that 
by  it  the  speaker  wished  i)robably  to  be  understood  that,  by  this  disposition 
of  it,  it  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  bad  men,  and  would  be  given  only  to  the 
party  in  future,  to  whom  the  right  of  revenge  belonged ;  whereas  ff  it  were 
buried  in  the  ground,  any  miscreant  might  dig  it  up. 

The  English  did  not  much  like  the  talk  of  Red  Hawk  ;  they  saw  no  sup- 
plication, but  a  manly  independence,  which  they  ought  to  have  admired,  rather 
than  reprobate<l.  That  the  Indians,  especially  the  Shawanese,  did  not  ac- 
knowledge themselves  entirely  in  the  wrong,  is  evident  from  their  producing 
at  this  time,  through  their  speaker,  the  treaty  made  with  Pennsylvania  in  1701, 
and  three  messages  or  letters  from  that  government,  of  different  dates,  by  which 
they  undoubtedly  intended  to  show  that  the  English  had  been  guilty  of  bar- 
barities as  well  as  the  Indians.  However,  Red  Hawk  promised,  on  behalf  of 
his  nation,  that  all  the  prisoners  should  be  delivered  up  at  Fort  Pitt  the  next 
spring. 

Col.  Bouquet  finding  no  more  prisoners  could  be  obtained,  owing,  as  has 
been  stated,  to  tiieir  being  scattered  with  their  masters  upon  very  distant  hunt- 
ing grounds,  gave  up  his  campaign,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  beginning  of  January,  17G5.  Before  leaving  "  these  remote 
parts,"  however,  the  colonel  gave  the  Indians  a  talk,  in  which  he  observed, 
'hat  what  the  Shawanese  had  said  would  have  been  agreeable  to  him,  provi- 
ded their  acts  had  corresponded  with  it  He  reminded  tliem  that  they  had 
promised,  at  Tuscarawas,  a  month  before,  that  all  the  prisoners  should  be 
delivered  to  him  at  his  present  encampment  in  10  days,  and  demanded  what 
right  they  had  to  expect  better  terms  than  the  Delawares  and  others,  who 
had,  without  delay,  brought  in  their  captives.  This  was  rather  unreasonable 
on  the  part  of  the  colonel,  inasmuch  as  he  was  well  aware  that  he  was  press- 
ing an  impossibility.  "  But,"  he  says,  "I  will  cut  this  matter  short  with  you  ; 
and  before  I  explain  myself  further,  I  insist  on  your  immediate  answer  to  the 
following  questions:  1st.  Will  you  collect  and  deliver  up  all  the  prisoners, 
taken  in  this  or  former  wars,  whether  French,  English,  or  negroes,  and  with- 
out any  exception  or  evasion  whatsoever  ?  2d.  Will  you  deliver  6  hostages 
into  my  hands  as  security  for  the  performance  of  your  promise,  and  as  a 
guaranty  that  you:  people  shall  commit  no  more  hostilities  on  his  majesty's 
subjects  ?  " 

Bensivasica  said  the  Shawanese  would  com})ly,  excepting  as  regarded  the 
F'rench  ;  but  over  them  they  had  no  control,  and  the  English  might  do  with 
them  as  they  pleased ;  but  he  believed  they  had  nearly  all  returned  to  their 
own  country.    And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  captives  were 
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delivered  at  Fort  Pitt  tigreeable  to  this  treaty.  After  tlie  hostages  were  deliv- 
ered, C<»1.  Bouquet  remarked  to  them,  "  that  tliough  he  had  brought  the  torn 
ahawk  in  his  hand,  yet  as  they  had  now  submitted,  he  would  not  let  it  fall  on 
their  heads,  but  let  it  diop  to  tlie  ground,"  and  exhorted  them  to  be  kind  to 
the  prisoners,  and  said  he  should  send  along  with  them  some  of  the  frieudn 
of  the  captives,  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  them.  At  the  same  time  the  chiefs 
of  the  other  tribes  present,  sevei^aily  addressed  the  Shawane  chiefs,  whom 
they  called  graadchildreii  and  nephews,  and  urged  them  "  to  pertbmi  their 
promises,  and  be  strong  in  doing  good,  that  this  peace  might  be  everlastmg." 
These  ti-ansactions  occurred  on  the  12  November,  17t>4. 

In  the  narration  of  the  delivery  of  captives  on  the  9  of  the  same  montli,  the 
relation  of  a  captive  was  passed  over,  which  shall  here  be  given.  A  Mr. 
Smallman,  who  had  been  a  major  of  Pennsylvania  troops,  and  had  been  made 
prisoner  in  the  sununer  of  1763,  near  Detroit,  by  the  VVyandots,  who  delivered 
him  to  the  Shawanese,  was  among  those  sm-rendered  at  that  time.  He  proved 
of  great  service  to  the  whites,  as  well  as  Indians,  on  this  occasion,  by  being 
able  to  confirm  much  of  the  information  given  by  the  latter.  He  told  Col. 
Bouquet  that  all  the  Indians  who  had  heard  of  his  demand  had  come  on  im- 
mediately with  their  captives.  It  had  been  reported  among  the  Shawanese 
that  the  object  of  the  English  was  to  put  them  all  to  d»^ath.  As  soon  as  this 
jews  came  to  be  circulated  among  them,  they  began  to  prepare  to  kill  all  the 
captives;  and  a  French  trader  among  them,  who  had  many  barrels  of  powder 
and  ball,  offered  it  all  to  them  to  go  out  and  fight  tlie  English  army.  When 
they  were  about  to  commence  murdering  the  prisoners,  the  message  from  the 
colonel  was  received,  stating  tliat  he  only  wanted  the  captives  and  to  make 
peace  with  them,  and  thus  a  horrid  tragedy  was  prevented.  Soon  alter, 
when  many  prisonere  had  betm  collected,  and  marched  as  far  as  Wakauta- 
mikie,  news  came  that  a  soldier  had  been  killed  near  the  camp  of  the  ai'my 
at  Muskingum.  This  the  Indians  thought  would  blast  all  their  hopes  of 
mercy,  and  they  again  resolved  to  put  the  captives  to  death  ;  and  when  they 
had  even  got  them  into  a  small  compass  for  that  purpose,  another  express 
arrived  Irom  Col.  Bouquet,  which  assured  them  that  he  had  no  suspicion  that 
tliey  had  any  knowledge  of  the  murder,  and  thus  a  second  calamity  was 
happily  averted. 

Several  eminent  chiefs,  it  will  have  been  perceived,  make  their  appearance 
in  this  part  of  our  work,  and  to  them  we  can  add  the  name  of  Hopoca>,  or 
Capt.  Pipe.  He  was  one  of  tlie  two  Lidians  whom  we  have  mentioned  as 
having  lieen  detained  as  spies  at  Fort  Pitt ;  the  name  of  the  other  was  Capt 
John.  These  were  set  at  liberty  when  the  206  captives  were  given  up.  Of 
the  melancholy  and  barbarous  murder  of  Red  Hawk,  notice  has  been  taken. 

The  causes  of  this  war  were  well  known  in  England,  and  the  complaints 
of  the  Indians  were  acknowledged  "  to  have  been  too  well  founded."  They 
had  long  watched  the  progress  of  settlements  upon  the  Susquehannah,  and 
the  building  of  forts  in  their  country,  against  treaty  stipulations.  They  had 
not  only  submitted  to  this,  but  to  treatment  the  most  insolent  They  resolved, 
in  the  spring  of  1763,  to  drive  back  their  opjiressors ;  not,  however,  without 
first  remonstrating  in  resjiectful  terms  to  the  English,  in  one  of  their  capitals, 
through  a  deputation  of  their  chiefs.  Here  they  declaimed  that  whatever  deeds 
might  be  produced  by  one  J.  H.  Lydias  of  Albany,  or  others,  pretending  to 
3laim  lands  upon  the  Susquehannah,  they  were  utterly  false,  and  would  not 
be  allowed ;  and  that  they  would  defend  tliem  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
result  we  have  seen. 

Thus  we  have  traced  the  events  of  Pontiak's  war  to  its  close  —  a  glorious 
termination,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  bloodless  one.  Many  years  of  comparative 
peace  ensued ;  indeed  the  troubles  with  the  Indians  were  not  very  serious 
for  the  next  ten  years.  Cresap's  war  was  the  next,  which  terminated  in  the 
sjmguinary  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  Then  succeeded  tiie  calamities  of  th« 
Revolution,  from  which  tlie  Lidians  never  recovered- 
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CONDITION  IN  1859,  OF  THE  INDIAN  TRIBES  REMOVED  FROM 
THEIR  ORIGINAL  LANDS. 

*  The  Indian  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi  occupy  the  territory  bounded  by 
the  Red  river  and  the  Nebraska,  between  the  34th  and  40th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  the  94th  and  100th  degrees  of  west  longitude.  The  Cherokees 
hold  15,000,000  acres  on  the  north  bank  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  and  an  adjoining  tract  of  300,000  acres;  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws 
own  jointly  15,000,000  acres ;  and  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles  13,140,000  acres. 
Adjacent,  on  the  east,  are  the  Quappas,  possessing  96,000  acres  of  land ;  the 
Senecas,  owning  G7,000  acres ;  and  the  mixed  Senecas,  holding  100,000  acres. 
The  latest  census  returns  present  an  aggregate  population  of  97,657,  exclusive 
of  the  indigenous  tribes  within  the  same  area  of  territory,  which  number 
7,355  persons ;  but,  as  these  returns  are  not  of  recent  date,  and  as  tfie  tribes 
have,  meanwhile,  been  increasing  and  prospering,  the  gross  population  of  the 
four  most  important  tribes,  the  Choctaws,  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  and  Creeks, 
with  the  affiliated  Seminoles,  may  now  be  estimated  to  exceed  100,000  souls. 
Mr.  Schoolcraft,  who  explored  this  territory  in  1819,  thus  narrates  its  peculiar 
characteristics  and  advantages : 

*'  Geologically  viewed,  its  surface  consists  of  a  drift  deposit  of  sand,  loam, 
clay,  marl,  and  comminuted  gravel,  arising  from  the  broken  down  siluriau 
series,  in  which  the  leading  strata  of  sandstone,  limestone,  and  slate,  are  the 
parent  elements.  Over  this,  deposits  of  leaves,  of  the  decayed  forms  of 
organic  life,  and  of  carbonaceous  matter  from  the  forests,  have  formed  a  rich 
mould,  making  the  soil  mellow  and  easy  to  cultivate.  Much  of  it  is  level,  or 
lying  in  gentle  slopes,  unencumbered  with  a  heavy  forest,  difficult  to  be 
removed  by  the  axe.  It  is,  nevertheless,  well  watered,  and  there  is  a  full 
supply  of  timber  for  building  fences,  and  for  firewood. 

"Among  the  advantages  of  the  country  may  be  mentioned  the  saline  forma- 
tion. Salt  springs  exist  in  many  localities,  and  this  geological  trait  is  attended 
with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  this  formation,  namely  gypsum  and  coal. 
The  discovery  of  efllorescent  bodies  of  salt  on  the  prairies,  originated  the  onco 
prevalent  opinion  that  masses  of  rock-salt  were  deposited  beneath  the  soil. 
Through  these  beds,  which  lie  on  gently  sloping  hills  and  in  valleys,  the  Red 
river,  the  Washitaw,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Kanzas,  flow  out  of,  or  from  the 
direction  of,  the  Rocky  mountains,  and,  with  their  numerous  afliuents,  water 
the  entire  country  ;  the  Missouri  washes  its  borders  for  several  hundred 
miles ;  the  Red  river  bounds  its  southern  line  to  the  distance  of  six  degrees 
of  longitude ;  and  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  lie  between  its  eastern 
limits  and  the  Mississippi. 

"  Geographically,  this  great  tract  of  arable  land  is  bounded  by  the  Ozark 
hills,  or  mountains,  a  very  broad  midland  range,  resting  on  azoic  rocks,  ex- 
tending from  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  River 
St.  Francis,  of  Missouri.  At  both  terminal  points  there  arises  a  series  of 
these  rocks  ;  that  at  the  south,  consisting  of  slate,  schist,  and  quartz  ;  and  at 
the  north,  of  granite,  sienite,  trap,  and  porphyry.  Superimposed  upon  these, 
and  frequently  concealed  altogether  for  a  considerable  distance,  are  the 
characteristic  sandstone  and  limestone  formations  of  the  region.  Through 
these  the  Red  river,  Washitaw,  Arkansas,  White  river,  and  St.  Francis,  pursue 
their  way  to  the  Mississippi,  producing  rapids,  but  no  'striking  falls.  Con* 
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nectetfwith  this  central  upheaval  of  the  old  rocky  strata,  are  developments 
of  mineral  wealth. 

"Of  the  climatic  phenomena  of  the  Indian  territories,  thus  bounded,  we 
cannot  speak  from  instrumental  observations.  It  may  suffice  to  observe  that 
travellers,  official  agents,  and  missionary  teachers,  all  concur  in  describing 
the  climate  as  mild,  genial,  and  favorable  to  the  growth  of  all  the  varieties 
of  cereals  and  esculents.  The  cotton  plant  thrives,  and  is  cultivated  in  the 
southern  portion.  Wheat  and  Indian  corn  .are  its  staples;  and  grazing  is 
nowhere  more  profitably  pursued.  Its  water-power  is  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  mills  and  manufactories." 

The  industrial  condition  and  resources,  the  governmental  polity  and  moral 
status  of  the  four  principal  tribes  cannot  be  better  exhibited  to  the  reader, 
than  as  set  forth  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  western  superintend 
ent  of  Indian  affairs.  We  will  quote  from  his  report  to  the  government  in 
detail : 

Choctaws  and  Chickasaws.  —  The  Indians  of  the  former  tribe  have  long 
since  justly  acquired  for  themselves,  not  only  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  but  from  the  citizens  with  whom  they  have  intercourse,  a  name 
for  honesty  and  fidelity,  at  least  not  surpassed  by  any  of  our  Indian  tribes. 
They  have,  by  a  steady  attention  to  their  own  business,  since  they  emigrated 
to  their  present  homes,  greatly  increased  in  wealth  ;  they  have  not  been  un- 
mindful, at  the  same  time,  of  educating  the  rising  generation,  and  they  have, 
by  these  means,  added  to  the  general  intelligence  and  standing  of  the  nation. 
This  favorable  change  is  indicated  more  clearly  on  Red  river  than  with  that 
portion  of  the  nation  on  the  Arkansas ;  and  the  wealth  as  well  as  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  nation  are  confined  mainly  to  the  two  districts  on  Red  river. 

The  Choctaws  may  be  considered  as  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
people — farms  on  Red  river  will  compare  with  any  in  the  States.  They  have 
great  advantages  over  other  tribes,  as  a  portion  of  their  country  is  located  in 
the  cotton  region.  The  past  year  they  cultivated  this  valuable  staple  to  a 
considerable  extent;  they  have  eight  or  ten  cotton  gins,  and  shipped  between 
700  and  800  bales  of  cotton.  Many  of  the  Choctaws  live  in  comfortable 
houses,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  even  the  poorer  class  have  good,  sub- 
stantial log  cabins.  They  own  large  stocks  of  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep, 
which  constitute  the  wealth  of  those  who  may  be  termed  the  poorer  class.  It 
is  rare  indeed  to  find  a  family  that  has  not  a  good  supply  of  stock  ;  and  the 
richer  class,  in  addition  to  stock,  own,  many  of  them,  a  number  of  slaves, 
who  are  engaged  generally  in  cultivating  cotton.  The  manufacture  of  salt 
is  carried  on  at  two  points  in  the  Choctaw  nation.  The  works  owned  by  Col. 
David  Folsom,  a  Choctaw  of  respectability  and  energy,  are  perhaps  the  most 
extensive;  about  twenty  bushels  a  day  are  manufactured  —  a  supply  equal  to 
the  demand,  which  no  doubt  will  be  increased  as  the  article  is  wanted. 

The  Choctaws  have  mechanics  in  the  nation,  in  addition  to  those  furnished 
by  the  United  States.  These  consist  of  four  blacksmiths,  two  of  whom  are 
native  Choctaws,  and  all  the  strikers  or  assistants  are  youths  selected  from 
the  nation.  There  is  also  a  millwright,  who  has  been  engaged  in  erecting 
mills  for  the  Choctaws.  Trade  is  carried  on  at  suitable  and  convenient  places 
in  the  nation.  The  most  extensive  trading  is  at  Doaksville,  within  a  mile  of 
Fort  Towson.  There  are  five  stores  at  this  place,  three  of  which  are  owned, 
in  part,  by  Choctaws;  the  other  two  are  exclusively  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  stocks  of  goods  are  large,  and  the  assortments  such  as 
are  usual  in  stores  —  sugar  and  coffee  being  used  by  all  classes  in  the  nation, 
to  an  extent  at  least  equal  to  the  whites.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
state,  that  the  village  of  Doaksville  is  one  of  the  most  orderly  and  quiet  towns 
that  may  be  found  in  the  West.  In  addition  to  the  five  stores,  there  are  a 
resident  physician,  a  good  tavern,  blacksmith's  shop,  wagon-maker,  and 
wheelwright ;  a  church  has  also  been  erected,  in  which  there  is  preaching 
usually  once  or  twice  every  Sabbath,  by  the  missionaries  who  reside  in  the 
neighborhood ;  a  temperance  society  is  also  organized,  which  numbers  a  large 
portion  of  the  most  respectable  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  as  well  as  our  own 
population.  I  have  been  at  this  village  a  week  at  a  time,  without  seeing 
anything  like  ardent  spirits  or  a  drunken  Indian. 
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The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  to  a  great  extent,  may  be  regarded  as  one 
people ;  they  speak  the  same  language,  and  intermarried  with  each  other, 
even  before  the  emigration  of  the  Chickasaws.  By  an  arrangement  between 
the  tribes,  the  Chickasaws  obtained  what  is  now  called  the  Chickasaw  district 
of  the  Choctaw  nation,  making  a  fourth  district,  entitling  them  to  an  equal 
representation  in  the  general  council,  which  passes  all  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  They  enjoy  equal  privileges,  according  to  the  treaty,  to 
settle  in  whatever  district  they  may  choose,  and  each  to  vote  and  be  eligible 
to  any  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people.  The  only  difference  is,  that  each 
tribe  manages  its  own  annuities  or  public  moneys  without  any  interference 
from  the  other.  The  country  owned  by  the  Choctaws,  according  to  the  treaty 
and  the  patent  received  from  the  department,  commences  near  Fort  Smith, 
running  up  the  Arkansas  to  the  mouth  of  the  Canadian,  up  the  same  to  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  and  with  those  limits  to  Red  river,  down  the  same 
to  where  a  due  south  line,  from  the  beginning  near  Fort  Smith,  will  strike 
the  lied  river,  which  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  State  of  Arkansas  and 
the  Choctaws.    The  line  from  the  Canadian  to  the  Red  river  has  not  been  run. 

The  Choctaws  are  governed  by  written  laws  and  a  constitution  ;  elections 
are  held  annually  for  members  to  the  general  council.  The  nation  is  divided 
into  four  districts  (one  being  the  Chickasaw).  Each  district  elects,  by  the 
qualified  voters,  a  chief,  who  holds  his  office  for  four  years,  and  is  eligible  for 
two  terms.  These  chiefs  receive  a  salary  from  the  United  States  of  $250  each, 
per  annum,  by  treaty  stipulation.  The  general  council,  consisting  of  forty 
members,  convenes  on  the  first  Monday  in  October ;  a  speaker  and  a  clerk  is 
elected ;  the  speaker  is  addressed  as  is  customary  in  legislative  bodies,  and 
the  whole  business  of  the  council  is  conducted  with  the  utmost  decorum. 
Each  chief  delivers  a  message  in  person  to  the  council,  recommending  such 
laws  as  he  may  deem  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  as  there  is 
but  one  representative  body,  all  laws  that  are  passed  by  the  council  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  chiefs;  if  approved,  the  same  become  laws;  if  not,  the  bills  are 
returned  to  the  council,  and  if  passed  by  two-thirds,  become  laws.  The 
council-house,  a  large  and  commodious  building,  with  committee-rooms, 
and  also  seats  for  spectators,  was  erected  under  the  treaty  stipulations. 
Much  interest  is  manifested  by  the  people  in  electing  councillors,  and  also 
when  they  meet  together ;  they  usually  remain  in  session  from  ten  to  fifteen 
days,  and  receive  a  per-diem  pay  of  $2.  Judges  are  nominated  by  the  chief  of 
the  district,  and  receive  a  small  compensation ;  and  trial  by  jury  is  guaranteed 
in  all  capital  offences ;  but  there  is  no  law  enforcing  the  collection  of  debts. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Choctaws  have  materially  bettered  their  condition 
by  an  exchange  of  country ;  are  fast  approximating  to  our  own  laws 
and  institutions;  and  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  and  prosperity  of 
our  own  people,  as  well  as  the  perpetuity  of  our  Government.  They  have 
school  funds  sufficient  to  educate  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  beside  annu- 
ities from  the  United  States,  and  also  an  investment  of  $500,000,  at  five  per 
cent.,  in  bonds  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people. 
They  have  also  other  sources  of  wealth.  Their  laws  are  generally  respected, 
and  when  violated,  punishment  is  inflicted.  It  is  very  rare  that  acts  of 
violence  take  place  between  themselves  ;  every  individual  feels  safe  in  his  own 
property ;  and  travellers  pass  through  the  nation  with  as  much  safety  as  they 
do  in  any  country. 

The  Chickasaws  number  about  5000.  They  have  settled  promiscuously 
among  the  Choctaws ;  lately  they  are  beginning  to  move  up  to  the  district 
assigned  them,  which  they  did  not  do  at  first,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions and  the  exposed  situation  of  the  frontier.  The  Chickasaws  have 
obtained  greater  pecuniary  advantages  by  the  exchange  of  their  country  than 
any  of  the  tribes.  Their  lands  were  surveyed  and  sold  at  a  time  when  specu- 
lation was  at  its  highest,  and  when  the  most  enormous  prices  were  paid. 
The  funds  thus  arising  were  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  after  each 
head  of  a  family  had  obtained  a  reservation.  Some  profited  by  receiving 
large  amounts ;  but  in  most  cases,  the  money  having  laeen  easily  obtained, 
was  as  freely  spent.  It  is,  however,  the  home  the  Chickasaws  obtained  from 
the  Choctaws   that  compensates   them.     They  are  now  fairly  settled  ia  a 
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country  at  least  as  fertile  as  the  one  they  left,  and  removed,  to  a  great  extent, 
from  the  evils  that  were  fast  destroying  them  as  a  people.  They  unite  with 
the  Choctaws  in  forming  the  fourth  district,  and  come  into  the  general  council 
of  the  nation  with  a  representation  corresponding  to  their  population.  The 
Chickasaws  have  ample  national  funds  to  extend  the  mechanic  arts,  as  well 
as  education,  among  their  people.  Some  of  the  more  wealthy  are  planting 
cotton,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  people  are  getting  around  them  small 
stocks  of  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  which,  with  care  and  attention,  in  a  country 
80  well  adapted  to  stock-raising,  will  soon  greatly  increase. 

Cherokees.  —  This  people  combine  more  intelligence  than  any  of  the  tribes. 
They  have  intermarried  more  with  the  whites,  have  had  the  advantages  of 
education,  and,  by  their  location,  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
more  immediately  the  customs  and  manners  of  a  civilized  people  than  any 
other  of  the  Indian  tribes.  There  are  many  intelligent  and  well-educated 
Cherokees. 

The  nation  consists  of  about  18,000  souls,  spread  over  an  extent  of  country 
sixty  miles  square,  comprising  several  varieties  of  soil.  Estimating  one 
•warrior  to  every  five  souls,  would  give  3600.  They  are  improving  in  intel- 
lectual condition  ;  have  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  departments;  an 
organized  government ;  a  principal  and  assistant  chief,  elective  every  four 
years  ;  a  council  and  committee,  organized  somewhat  upon  the  principle  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  of  the  United  States  —  the  former 
consisting  of  twenty-four  members,  and  the  latter  of  sixteen,  elective  every 
two  years.  They  sit  annually,  and  are  usually  in  session  from  three  to  four 
weeks.  The  judiciary  is  composed  of  a  supreme  bench,  a  circuit  court,  and  a 
district  court ;  the  first  consisting  of  five  members,  the  second  of  four,  and 
the  latter  of  eight.  They  have  written  laws,  and  a  criminal  code.  The  circuit 
court  sits  spring  and  fall ;  the  supreme  court  once  a  year ;  the  district  court 
whenever  an  emergency  arises.  They  have  juries,  and  hear  pleadings.  The 
judges  of  the  circuit  and  district  benches  are  appointed  more  for  their  probity 
and  personal  worth  than  on  account  of  their  legal  attainments,  and  will  com- 
pare, in  point  of  moral  worth,  with  any  similar  body  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  rigid  in  the  execution  of  their  laws ;  generally  impartial  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  as  yet  necessarily  in  a  rude  state.  As  many  as  four 
executions  have  taken  place  in  one  year.  The  people  are  very  tenacious  of 
the  management  and  regulation  of  their  internal  affairs. 

There  are  about  2OO0  professors  of  the  Christian  religion,  consisting  of 
Baptists,  Methodists,- and  Presbyterians:  the  former,  comprising  much  the 
largest  class,  may  be  considered  the  first  both  for  intelligence  and  general 
integrity.  The  greater  part  of  the  Cherokee  people  are  half-breeds,  or 
what  are  known  to  be  the  middle  class,  who  are  ardent  and  enterprising,  and 
passionately  fond  of  gaming.  When  not  under  the  influence  of  ardent  spirits, 
they  are  hospitable  and  well  disposed ;  but,  when  under  such  influence,  their 
worst  passions  seem  to  be  roused.  They  have  a  school  fund  of  their  own, 
which  they  are  wisely  appropriating  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  throughout 
the  nation,  by  appointing  trustees  to  superintend  the  disbursements. 

The  Cherokees  are  not  naturally  disposed  to  labor ;  but  there  is  a  manifest 
change  in  this  particular,  both  from  necessity  and  inclination,  and  they  are 
now  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Their  country  is  well  watered,  and 
supplies  abundantly  all  the  products  known  to  that  latitude,  such  as  corn, 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  tobacco,  and  hemp.  Within  the  limits  of  the  nation,  there 
are  two  abundant  and  valuable  salt  springs;  one  of  them  is  leased  to  a 
Cherokee  for  an  inconsiderable  sum,  but  is  not  worked  to  much  advantage, 
either  to  the  proprietor  or  the  nation.  Stone  coal  of  the  finest  quality  abounds 
in  two  adjacent  sections. 

The  Cherokees  have  received  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
large  sums  of  money ;  some  have  profited  by  the  money  received,  while  others 
have  lavished  theirs  away,  leaving  only  a  desire  to  be  supplied,  without  any 
disposition  to  do  so  by  their  own  labor.  Their  country  is  well  adapted  to 
raising  corn,  wheat,  oats,  &c.,  with  the  usual  varieties  of  garden  vegetables, 
and  farms,  as  well  as  neat  houses,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  nation, 
exhibiting  signs  of  wealth  and  intelligence  unusual  in  an  I"  '°    i  country.   A 
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large  portion  of  the  country  is  well  watered,  is  generally  divided  into  wood- 
land and  prairie,  and  the  lands  are  rich  and  very  productive.  Large  stocka 
of  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  and  sheep,  are  owned  by  the  natives,  and  many  have 
also  paid  attention  to  planting  orchards,  which  are  very  unusual  in  an  Indian 
country.  Salt  water  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  the  Grand  Saline,  if 
judiciously  managed,  is  capable  of  supplying  a  large  portion  of  our  own 
population  with  salt.  Stone  coal  is  to  be  found  in  several  places,  and  if  the 
country  was  examined,  it  would,  no  doubt,  exhibit  great  resources  of  wealth 
in  minerals  and  salt  water. 

They  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  with  four  blacksmiths  and  assist- 
ants, iron,  and  steel ;  also,  a  wheelwright  and  wagon-maker  ;  independent  of 
whom  they  have  mechanics  of  different  kinds  in  the  nation.  They  also  hold 
a  large  fund  for  educational  purposes,  placed  by  treaty  under  the  control  of 
the  national  council,  which,  if  properly  applied,  will  go  far  to  educate  a  large 
portion  of  the  people.  They  are  governed  by  a  constitution  and  laws  adopted 
and  passed  by  the  people.  Debts  are  collected  in  the  usual  way,  by  issuing 
executions ;  letters  of  administration  are  also  granted  on  estates  of  deceased 
persons  in  the  nation ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  forms  and  regulations  are  ob- 
served, usually  in  use  in  the  States.  In  government  the  Cherokees  are  in 
advance  of  any  of  their  red  brethren. 

Creeks. — These  are  more  numerous  than  any  of  the  tribes,  numbering  at  least 
20,000.  The  census  of  the  nation  has  not  been  taken  since  the  emigration, 
the  annuity  not  being  paid  to  the  heads  of  families.  As  a  people,  they  have 
less  education  and  intelligence  than  either  the  Choctaws  or  Cherokee^;  but 
lately  they  have  given  better  evidences  of  a  disposition  to  encourage  education 
than  at  any  previous  time.  Many  of  the  Creeks  have  separate  fields  ;  but 
their  ancient  custom  of  making  a  town  field  is  still,  to  a  great  extent,  observed. 
They  raise  large  quantities  of  corn,  melons,  pumpkins,  beans,  and  are  culti- 
vating rice  to  some  extent,  which  is  said  to  grow  well,  and  will  be  a  great 
accession  to  their  living.  They  have  four  blacksmiths  and  assistants,  with 
iron  and  steel  furnished  by  treaty  stipulations,  and  also  a  wheelwright  and 
wagon-maker.  Possessing  but  few,  if  any,  native  mechanics,  they  rely  mainly 
for  their  work  upon  mechanics  furnished  by  the  Government.  They  have 
quite  a  large  annuity,  which  is  paid  to  the  chiefs,  and  by  them  divided 
among  the  different  towns,  in  accordance  with  existing  laws,  and  theii 
own  request,  which  at  least  makes  it  satisfactory  to  the  chiefs.  They  have 
commenced  passing  regular  laws,  which  are  recorded  by  the  clerks  appointed 
for  that  purpose  ;  but  they  do  not  elect  representatives,  their  chiefs  being  the 
law-makers  generally.  The  principal  fthief.  Roily  M'Intosh,  is  a  man  of  un- 
doubted attachment  to  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  same  may  be 
Raid  of  most  of  the  chiefs.  The  certainty  that  the  country  they  own  is  really 
theirs,  does  much  to  reconcile  old  feelings. 

The  late  emigrants,  or  what  are  termed  the  Upper  Creeks,  although  very 
much  dissatisfied  for  a  length  of  time  after  their  removal  to  their  new  homes, 
owing  mainly  to  their  sufferings  from  sickness,  and  the  great  mortality  that 
prevailed  among  them,  are  now  a  happy,  healthy,  and  contented  people,  are 
much  in  advance  of  the  Lower  Creeks  (or  early  emigrants)  in  the  variety, 
quality,  and  quantity  of  their  agricultural  products,  as  well  as  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  farms,  and  have  larger  and  better  stocks  of  domestic 
animals.  They  are  likewise  much  in  advance  of  the  Lower  Creeks  in  domestic 
or  household  manufactures,  making  quantities  of  cotton  cloth  from  the  raw 
materia],  planted  and  cultivated  upon  their  own  farms ;  have  also  several 
useful  native  mechanics  among  them,  such  as  carpenters,  wheelwrights, 
loom-makers,  smiths,  &c. ;  and  all  reside  in  good  comfortable  houses  of  their 
own  construction. 

Seminoles. — This  tribe  have  from  time  to  time  removed,  until  it  is  now  under- 
stood they  have  generally  emigrated.  Unfortunately  for  the  Seminoles,  the 
chief  of  each  party,  as  they  landed  at  or  near  Fort  Gibson,  endeavored  to  settle 
away  from  the  others.  This  was  done  by  the  chiefs,  with  the  hope  of  keeping 
around  them  a  party  of  which  they  were  the  head,  fearing  that  if  they  become 
united,  some  other  more  favored  leader  would  supersede  them,  and  by  this 
means  they  were  scattered  not  only  in  the  Creek  but  also  in  the  Cherokee 
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country.  Micanopv,  and  other  leading  Seminoles,  settled  on  tV"»  J?  /ofk. 
of  the  Canadian,  in  the  country  assigned  them.  Efforts  hav  bt  2  made 
to  concentrate  the  Seminoles  at  this  point;  but  this  is  difficult  to  do,  and  does 
not  meet  with  much  favor  from  the  Creeks.  They  are  willing  for  them  to 
settle  in  any  part  of  the  Creek  nation  promiscuously,  giving  as  a  reason  that 
the  Seminoles  themselves  are  not  suited,  from  their  present  feelings,  to  locate 
in  a  body,  and  become  quiet  and  orderly  neighbors.  That  portion  of  the 
Seminoles  who  settled  on  the  Deep  Fork  of  the  Canadian  have  raised  a 
surplus  of  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  melons,  all  of  which  grow  to  great 
perfection,  and  a  few  have  raised  small  patches  of  rice.  The  labor,  however, 
is  principally  performed  by  their  negroes,  who  were  participants  in  the  Florida 
war,  but  who  have  thus  far  conducted  themselves  with  great  propriety. 

Whatever  tiiay  have  been  the  importance  or  distinction  of  the  Seminole 
chiefs  in  Florida,  they  seem  to  lose  their  greatness  in  the  crowd  of  other 
Indians  who  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  twenty-one  tribes  transferred  from  the  old  States  and  settled  in  the 
territory  partially  included  in  Kansas,  comprise  the  Delawares,  Shawnees, 
Wyandots,  Miamies,  Weas,  Piankashaws,  Ottowas,  Chippewas,  Pottawattamies, 
Kickapoos,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Senecas,  mixed  Senecas  and  Shawnees,  Peorias 
Kaskaskias,  lowas,  Stockbridges  or  Mohicans,  Munsees,  and  portions  of  the 
Iroquois,  forming  together  an  aggregate  population  of  30,893.  The  indi- 
genous tribes  residing  in  the  territory  are  the  Quappas,  Osages,  Kanzas, 
Pawnees,  and  Arapahoes,  numbering  7358.  The  Otoes,  Omahaws,  Missouries, 
Cheyennes,  and  some  other  indigenous  tribes,  have  not  been  enumerated.* 
The  local  agents,  writing  to  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  a  short 
time  after  the  period  of  colonization,  present  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  under  their  jurisdiction,  from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts. 

Quappas.  —  This  tribe  have  greatly  changed  their  habits  within  a  few 
years ;  from  having  been  a  whiskey-drinking,  squalid,  poverty-stricken  race, 
they  have  become  temperate,  frugal,  and  industrious,  directing  their  attention 
to  agriculture,  and  to  the  general  improvement  of  their  condition.  They  are 
now  well  clothed,  and  have  enough  to  eat.  This  change  is  in  part  owing  to 
the  fact,  that  the  venders  of  spirits  in  the  Cherokee  settlements  north  of  the 
Quappas,  whence  their  supplies  were  principally  drawn,  have  abandoned  the 
trade,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  some  of  their  more  respectable 
neighbors.  A  great  deal  of  credit  is,  however,  due  to  the  Quappas  them- 
selves, for  they  could,  if  so  disposed,  procure  liquor  from  the  whites;  but 
they  have  listened  to  better  counsels,  and  resisted  the  temptation. 

Mixed  Senecas  and  Shawnees.  —  These  Indians  have  never  been  as  much 
inclined  to  intemperance  as  some  of  the  other  bands,  and  there  has  not  been 
so  great  a  change  among  them.  They  continue  to  raise  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
garden  vegetables,  &c.,  and,  on  the  whole,  are  improving  rather  than 
otherwise. 

The  country  occupied  by  these  tribes  is  high,  rolling,  healthy,  and  finely 
watered  ;  containing  springs  of  the  best  water  in  every  direction,  sometimes 
gushing  out  of  the  solid  rock  in  streams  large  enough  to  turn  a  mill.  Where 
it  is  fit  for  cultivation  at  all,  the  land  is  fertile;  but  much  of  it  is  hilly  and 
barren,  worthless  except  for  the  timber.  The  lands  on  the  water-courses  are 
of  the  best  quality,  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  hemp,  corn,  and 
the  small  grains,  and  the  upland  prairies  are  scarcely  inferior ;  but  tbero  is 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  good  land  than  the  present  occupants  will  ever 
use.  The  heavily-timbered  bottoms  on  the  Ponime  de  Terre  and  the  Neosho 
afford  not  only  good  winter  range  for  cattle,  but  an  abundance  of  marsh  for 
hogs.  The  Quappas  have  a  coal-bank  immediately  on  the  Neosho,  the  coal  in 
which  is  bituminous,  of  good  quality,  easily  obtained,  and  the  supply  appa- 
rently inexhaustible.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  coal  there  are  several  tar-springs, 
or  rather  springs  of  sulphur-water  and  mineral  tar,  or  petroleum,  together; 
the  latter  substance  rising  with  the  water,  and  separating  from  it  immediately 
after  it  issues  from  the  earth. 

Osages.  —  This  tribe  has  made  but  little  perceptible  improvement  in  agri 

*  History,  ConditioD,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  YoL  VL 
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4,itural  pursuits,  though  some  ten  or  twelve  families  of  Pa-ha-sca's  (George 
White  Hare)  and  Clei-mont's  bands,  have  lately  fenced  and  ploughed  their 
fields.  They  are  still  living,  with  few  exceptions,  in  large  towns,  where  it 
•will  be  impossible  to  make  much  progress  in  stock-raising  or  farming ;  Tab- 
hu-sca,  the  principal  chief,  and  a  bad  man,  being  much  opposed  to  the  farming 
operations  of  his  people.  They  have  adopted  a  short  code  of  penal  laws  for 
the  government  of  their  people,  which  forbid,  not  the  introduction,  but  the 
sale,  of  ardent  spirits  in  their  country,  under  the  penalty  of  the  destruction 
of  the  spirits,  and  lashes  on  the  offender.  The  people  meet  in  general  council 
once  in  each  and  every  year,  assisted  by  their  agent  and  interpreter,  for  the 
purpose  of  law-making,  &c. 

Shawnees.  —  This  tribe  own  a  tract  of  country  twenty-five  miles  north  and 
south,  and  one  hundred  east  and  west,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Kanzas  river,  which,  in  point  of  soil, 
timber,  and  water,  is  equalled  by  but  few  tracts  of  the  same  size  in  any 
country  ;  though  there  is,  however,  hardly  a  suflBcient  proportion  of  timber  for 
the  prairie.  The  Shawnees  have  become  an  agricultural  people ;  their  buildings 
and  farms  being  similar  to  those  of  the  whites  in  a  new-settled  country  ; 
enclosed  by  rail  fences,  and  most  of  them  in  good  form ;  each  string  of  fence 
being  straight,  suflSciently  high  to  secure  their  crops,  and  many  of  them 
staked  and  ridered.  They  all  live  in  comfortable  cabins,  perhaps  half  or 
more  being  built  of  good  hewn  logs,  and  neatly  raised,  with  outhouses,  stables, 
and  barns. 

Delawares.  —  The  Delawares  own  a  tract  of  country  sixty  miles  jeast  and 
west,  and  about  twenty-four  miles  north  and  south,  bounded  on  the' south  by 
the  Kanzas  river,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Missouri  river,  or  State  of  Missouri. 
The  soil,  timber,  and  water,  are  generally  very  good.  Like  the  Shawnees, 
they  depend  for  a  subsistence  mainly  on  their  farms,  which,  with  their  horses, 
are  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  Shawnees.  They  cultivate  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  beans,  peas,  pumpkins,  potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  and 
many  other  vegetables  in  abundance,  and  raise  a  great  number  of  horses, 
cattle,  and  hogs. 

Kickapoos. — The  Kickapoos  own  a  tract  of  country  immediately  north  of 
the  Delawares,  about  sixty  miles  east  and  west,  by  thirty  north  and  south, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Missouri  river,  or  State  of  Missouri,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Delaware  country.  They  raise  a  large  surplus  of  Indian  corn ; 
also  beef  and  pork  for  sale. 

Stockbridges.  —  By  permission,  this  little  band  of  Stockbridges  settled  on 
the  Delaware  lands,  near  the  Missouri  river,  and  about  seven  miles  below 
Fort  Leavenworth,  some  time  in  February,  1840,  since  when  they  have  built 
for  themselves  a  number  of  neat  log  cabins,  opened  several  small  farms,  and 
raise  more  Indian  corn  than  they  need  for  their  own  use.  They  grow  pump- 
kins, beans,  peas,  cabbage,  potatoes,  and  many  other  vegetables,  and  have 
made  good  root-houses  to  preserve  them ;  all  of  which  they  h.ave  effected  with 
very  little  means. 

Christian  Indians.  —  The  Christian  Indians  came  with,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Stockbridges,  settled  among  the  Delawares,  built  comfortable  little 
cabins,  and  made  small  farms. 

Kanzas. — The  Kanzas  Indians,  located  on  the  Kanzas  river,  about  eighty 
miles  above  its  mouth,  make  many  excuses  for  not  turning  their  attention  to 
agricultural  pursuits ;  the  principal  one  being,  that  they  are  afraid  to  work, 
for  fear  the  Pawnees  will  come  on  them  and  kill  them  all  off.  They  raise  but 
little  grain,  in  fact,  not  enough  to  subsist  them  ;  and  their  only  dependence 
for  a  subsistence  is  on  the  buffalo,  and  what  few  deer  and  turkeys  they  can 
kill.     They  follow  the  chase. 

Ottoes  and  Missonrias.  —  These  Indians  are  in  a  most  deplorable  situation, 
notwithstanding  they  have  had  the  assistance  of  the  Government  extended  to 
them  for  many  years,  and  that,  during  certain  periods  they  bid  fair  to  follow 
the  example  of  some  of  their  more  advanced  red  brethren  of  the  west  in  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture  and  civilization — having  been  furnished  with  teachers, 
blacksmiths,  and  farmers,  for  these  purposes ;  but  the  evil  spirit  found  its 
way,  through  various  channels,  into  their  lodges,  and  generated  among  them 
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discontent,  jealousy  and  strife,  which  eventually  terminated  in  butchery  and 
bloodshed.  This  state  of  things  produced  in  their  minds  a  settled  prejudice 
against  the  spot  which  they  then  occupied,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
Platte,  under  the  impression  that  an  evil  spirit  hovered  over  and  around 
them  ;  and,  acting  under  this  belief,  they,  in  a  moment  of  drunkenness  and 
riot,  set  fire  to  their  village,  which  was  soon  reduced  to  ashes.  Their  farm, 
which  was  located  contiguous  to  the  village,  suffered  a  similar  fate ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  fences  having  been  torn  down  and  burnt,  and  the  whole 
is  now  lying  waste  and  uncultivated.  They  have  totally  abandoned  this  ill- 
fated  spot,  and  settled,  rather  temporarily,  in  various  lodges  or  villages  on 
the  south  side  of  the  River  Platte.  The  village  of  the  Missourias  stands  on 
the  prairie,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  while  the  Ottoe  villages,  four  in  number, 
are  located  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  between  a  point  five  miles  above 
its  mouth,  and  one  eighteen  miles  higher  up. 

Omahas. — These  Indians  follow  the  chase  as  usual,  and  claim  the  country 
bounded  by  the  Missouri  river  on  the  east,  by  Shell  creek  on  the  west,  by  the 
River  Platte  on  the  south,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Poncas  country.  The 
Elkhorn,  which  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  and  empties  into  the  Platte  about 
twenty  miles  above  its  mouth,  is  the  largest  stream  which  passes  through 
their  territory.  Their  favorite  village  once  stood  near  the  Missouri  river,  and 
about  one  hundred  miles  above  Fort  Leavenworth ;  but  several  years  since 
they  were  driven  from  this  location  by  the  Sioux,  and  since  then  have  settled 
temporarily  on  the  Elkhorn,  where  they  now  suffer  from  extreme  indigence, 
not  using  even  ordinary  savage  exertion  in  the  culture  of  corn. 

Pawnees.  —  The  four  principal  chiefs,  with  a  number  of  their  respective 
bands,  have  removed  to  their  new  homes  on  the  Loup  fork  of  the  Platte. 
They  generally  evince  a  peaceable  and  friendly  disposition,  though  they  have 
an  unsettled  diflSculty  with  the  Ottoes,  growing  out  of  murders  heretofore 
committed  by  the  latter  on  some  of  their  people. 

Kaskaskias,  Weas,  Piankashaws,  and  Pottawattamies.  —  These  tribes  have 
made  but  little  change  in  their  condition ;  owning  some  cattle  and  hogs, 
work-oxen,  farming  utensils,  &c.,  and  depending  entirely  on  agricultural  pur- 
suits for  a  subsistence  ;  though  if  it  were  not  for  the  ruinous  practice  pursued 
by  those  lawless  individuals  who  are  settled  immediately  on  the  line  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and,  in  violation  of  the  State  laws,  furnish  them  with 
whiskey,  their  improvement  would  be  rapid. 

Ottowas.  —  This  people  is  still  advancing  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  they 
may  be  said  to  have  entirely  abandoned  the  chase;  all  of  them  live  in  good, 
comfortable  log  cabins ;  have  fields  enclosed  with  rail-fences ;  and  own 
domestic  animals.  Out  of  their  annuity  they  have  erected  a  good  horse-mill ; 
many  of  them  are  sowing  wheat,  and  ere  long  they  will  raise  grain  enough 
to  supply  themselves  with  flour  and  meal  for  their  own  consumption. 

loivas.  —  This  tribe  is  located  on  the  waters  of  the  Namaha,  a  tributary  of 
the  Missouri,  and  their  principal  village  is  situated  one  mile  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Namaha.  These  Indians  are  much  given  to  intemperance,  and 
while  under  the  influence  of  liquor  act  very  ill  toward  each  other,  as  well  as 
toward  the  whites. 

Sacs  and  Foxes. — These  Indians  are  a  proud,  independent  people,  pursuing 
the  chase  during  the  hunting  season.  They  are  not  so  much  given  to  intem- 
perance as  the  lowas,  and  entertain  much  more  respect  and  love  for  the  white 
man  than  do  the  latter';  frequently  boasting  of  their  friendship  to  the  whites, 
and  their  peaceable  disposition  toward  their  red  brothers. 

Some  years  later,  the  chief  ofl^cer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  at  Washington, 
makes  use  of  the  following  language,  after  having  visited  personally  the 
colonized  tribes: 

"  The  condition  of  the  Indians  located  west  of  Missouri  and  Iowa  is  not  as 
prosperous,  or  their  advance  in  civilization  as  rapid,  as  the  oiScial  reports 
»  tnually  received  from  that  part  of  the  country  would  authorize  us  to  expect. 
\*i  several  tribes  are  to  be  found  some  educated,  intelligent  men  ;  and  many 
ITe  able,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  to  subsist  themselves.  Among  these 
tJasses  there  are  some  sincere  professors  of  religion ;  but  the  mass  of  the 
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Indians  are  indolent  and  intemperate,  and  many  of  tliem  are  degraded  and 
debastjd. 

"The  transplanting  of  tliese  Indians,  and  the  dedication  of  their  present  • 
country  to  llieir  use,  and  for  their  future  home,  was  an  emanation  of  the 
purest  benevolence,  and  tlie  dictate  of  liumanity.  Vast  sums  of  money  have 
been  expended  by  tlie  Grovernment  for  tiie  sustenance,  comfort,  and  civiliza- 
tion of  these  unfortunate  people,  and  the  missionary  has  occupied  that  field 
of  labor  long  and  faithfully  ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  by 
the  Qovern.nent  and  good  men,  the  experiment  has  measurably  failed.. 
Located  generally  on  large  tracts  of  Jand,  separated  into  small  and  distinct 
bands,  roaming  at  will,  and  wandering  in  idleness,  the  mass  of  these  tribes 
are  in  a  degraded  state,  witli  no  hope  of  a  considerable  degree  of  reformation 
(even  with  such  improvements  as  are  practicable  in  their  present  manage- 
ment), without  a  change  of  residence." 
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But  little  change  occurred  in  the  status  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  until 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  Then,  the  migration  of  Americans  to 
that  rich  country  brought  the  men  in  transit  over  the  plains  and  the.  moun- 
tains right  in  contact  with  several  powerful  tribes,  of  whom  little  had  been 
popularly  known. 

Before  reverting  to  the  annals  of  any  of  these  tribes,  we  will  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  Cherokees,  and  other  partially  civilized  tribes. 

The  troubles  breaking  out  upon  the  election  of  President  Lincoln  placed 
the  Cherokees  and  their  aflaliated  tribes  in  a  very  peculiar  and  distressing 
situation.  The  lands  which  they  occupied  were  surrounded  by  slave  States, 
most  of  which  were  actually  or  sympathetically  in  alliance  with  the  Confed- 
erate government.  Some  of  the  most  prosperous  and  influential  of  those 
Indians  were  themselves  the  owners  of  black  slaves,  and  the  active  agents  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy  lost  no  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  the  Indians 
that  it  was  the  object  of  the  United  States  to  release  all  slaves.  A  large 
number  of  the  Indians  accordingly  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Southerners. 
A  powerful  minority,  however,  struggled  hard  to  retain  their  fellow-country- 
men in  loyalty  to  the  Union.  Among  the  latter  was  the  principal  chief,  John 
Boss.  But  in  spite  Of  all  the  powerful  arguments  of  Ross  and  other  loyal 
Indians,  first  the  Choctaws,  then  the  Chickasaws,  and  finally  the  Cherokees, 
enlisted  under  the  Confederates.  The  wife  of  Ross  was  the  last  person  who 
yielded  to  the  Secession  torrent,  and  she,  personally,  prevented  the  Confederate 
llag  from  being  hoisted  over  the  Council  House,  These  Indians  contributed 
several  regiments  toward  the  Southern  quota,  but,  as  ever  with  their  peo- 
ple, failed  to  make  any  great  mark  upon  battle-fields  where  regular 
military  organization  prevails.  It  must  be  said  in  their  favor,  that  at  the 
outset  of  the  war  the  United  States  was  unable  to  give  those  tribes  any  kind 
of  physical  supjwrt,  and  they  only  saw  a  probability  that  all  their  lands, 
crops,  dwellings,  and  slaves  would  be  confiscated  by  the  then  victorious 
Southerners.  At  the  end  of  the  war  these  tribes  resumed  their  former 
relation  to  the  general  government. 

The  annexed  will  be  found  a  reliable  statement  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  following  named  tribes  : 

The  Delewares  have  a  reservation  in  Kansas.  They  number  about  1,000, 
and  each  individual  has  a  personal  property  of  at  least  $1,000.  The  bulk  of 
these  people  have  taken  kindly  to  civilization.  Many  of  them  are  thrifty 
farmers,  while  others  are  traders  in  cattle  and  goods,  dealing  with  Indians 
and  whites  on  the  prairies  and  mountains. 

The  Missouri  lowas  devote  themselves  almost  entirely  to  agriculture  ; 
reverting  to  hunting  only  as  a  pastime.  They  number  something  over  300, 
and  have  quite  a  large  sum  secured  to  each  individual. 

The  Kicapoos  have  at  times  been  on  the  verge  of  starvation.     But  they 
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took  diligently  to  farming  ;  raising  wheat  and  otlier  food.  Tliey  have  a 
reserve  fund  of  $40,000  among  350  of  them. 

The  Omahas  are  among  tlie  most  prosperous  of  the  Indians.  They  have 
fine  farms,  on  which  they  cultivate  corn,  wheat,  and  sorghum.  They  have 
also  extensive  pasture  lands.  They  have  a  regular  police  force,  and  give 
much  attention  to  schools. 

The  Pottawatomies  have  some  30  miles  square  of  property  belonging  to 
them,  in  a  fine  healthy  situation,  on  the  Kansas  river.  '1  hey  number  more 
than  4,000  souls,  and  are  prosperous.  They  have  not  entirely  abandoned  the 
chase.     Schools  and  churches  are  flourishing. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes,  once  a  most  powerful  and  warlike  tribe,  still  cling 
to  the  garb  and  many  of  the  primitive  usages  of  their  race.  They  number 
over  1,300  individuals,  and  eke  out  their  subsistence  by  annually  hunting  the 
buffalo  and  depending  upon   the  yearly  sums  paid  them  by  the  government. 

The  Shawnees,  always  an  intelligent  people,  number  nearly  1,000.  The 
property  held  by  the  tribe  is  estimated  to  be  worth  about  two  millions  of 
dollars.  They  appear  to  be  progressively  improving  in  all  the  best  points  of 
civilized  life. 

The  Winnibagoes  number  about  2,200,  and  have  property  worth  at  least 
$70,000.  Each  family  has  a  farm  of  80  acres ;  each  male  unmarried,  40 
acres. 

One  band  of  the  Sioux,  the  Yanctounnais,  have  always  been  fierce  and 
untamable,  preferrring  to  continue  their  roving  habits.  Tins  section  of 
the  Sioux  amount  to  nearly  4,000,  and  yield  very  reluctantly  to  any  proffers 
from  the  government  looking  to  the  sale  of  their  lands. 

Another  large  party  of  the  Sioux  take  kindly  to  a  more  civilized  state  of 
existence,  cultivate  farms  and  assume  many  of  the  ways  of  the  whites, 
dwelling  in  houses  and  dressing  in  the  fashion  of  the  neighlxjring  ^whites. 
The  Sioux  proper  are  calculated  to  be  little  short  of  7,000.  Their  wealth  is 
counted  largely  in  horses  and  cattle. 


THE  SIOUX  WAR. 

A  large  force  of  Indians,  composed  in  the  main  part  of  Sioux,  with  an 
addition  of  many  wandering  portions  of  other  warlike  tribes,  had  located 
themselves  in  a  very  advantageous  position  upon  the  Big  Little  Horn  river, 
in  the  Yellowstone  country,  in  the  year  1876.  On  the  25th  of  May,  of  that 
year,  General  Custer,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  cavalry 
officer  during  the  civil  war,  was  ordered  by  his  superiors  to  hunt  up  and 
attack  this  Indian  force.  The  situation  of  the  savages  was  not  at  all  well 
known,  and  the  customary  scouting  does  not  appear  to  have  been  done.  The 
sad  result  of  this  neglect  we  know  too  well — the  immediate  particulars  of  the 
action  we  know  only  by  surmise.  The  gallant  Custer,  in  this  instance, 
instead  of  surprising,  was  himself  surprised.  Riding  at  the  head  of  five  hun- 
dred as  brave  men  as  ever  bestrode  a  war-horse,  he  rushed  right  into  a  deathly 
vortex.  The  soldiers,  to  a  man,  were  shot,  brained,  or  stabbed.  Not  one 
individual  remained  alive  to  rehearse  the  dreadful  scene.  Duinb  evidence 
enough  remained  to  inform  spectators  of  the  bloody  field  that  the  heroic 
Custer,  and  his  no  less  heroic  officers  and  soldiers,  fought  bravely,  and  only 
fell  before  the  onslaught  of  the  Indians,  who  greatly  outnumbered  them. 
A  wily  Sioux  chief,  with  the  strange  name  of  Sitting  Bull,  is  presumed  to 
have  been  the  leader  of  the  Indians.  While  this  fight  with  Custer  was  going 
on,  the  Sioux,  either  by  extraordinary  luck  for  them,  or  most  wonderful 
strategy,  contrived  to  find  employment  for  two  or  three  other  detachments  of 
cavalry,  so  that  they  could  not  come  to  Custer's  aid.  The  prudence  of  Major 
Reno,  and  the  fortunate  arrival  of  General  Terry,  possibly  saved  the  rest  of 
the  expedition  from  the  same  fate. 

Apart  from  the  fatal  rencontre  with  Sitting  Bull,  the  Sioux  had  several 
other  encounters  with  United  States  troops,  which  resulted  in  a  different  man- 
ner. General  Crook,  who  commanded  about  2,000  men,  during  eight  months 
of  1876,  marched  over  3,000  miles,  in  a  very  rough  country.  During  this 
campaign,  Crook's  force  killed  and  captured  over  700  Indians,  wounded  500, 
and  destroyed  400  lodges,  which  sheltered  at  least  3.000  persons. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Sitting  Bull,  the  Indians  managed  to  elude  all 
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plans  laid  to  prevent  their  escape,  and  contrived,  with  little  loss,  to  get  across 
the  line  into  the  neighboring  British  possessions.  Here  they  have  since 
remained.  So  far  they  have  scornfully  rejected  all  offers  made  by  our  gov- 
ernment for  their  return  to  our  jurisdiction.  It  is  but  justice  to  remark 
that  the  Canadian  government  and  our  own  are  in  perfect  accord  upon  this 
subject,  the  fonner  having  given  the  Indians  peremptory  orders  to  remala 
Deaceful,  and  not  attempt  to  make  any  raids  across  the  border. 

The  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  ranging  between  the  upper  Arkansas, 
Texas,  and  Colorado,  are  a  very  bold,  warlike  people. 

The  Pah-Ute  tribe,  occupying  a  part  of  Nevada  Territory,  during  the 
war  prevented  any  interruption  with  the  coach  and  telegraph  service.  They 
might  have  given  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  had  they  struck  at  these  import- 
ant lines  of  communication  and  travel. 

The  Washoe  Indians  have  not  the  least  aspirations  toward  a  better  mode 
of  life.  They  look  to  the  natural,  unartificial  products  of  the  soil  and  various 
insects  to  enable  them  to  drag  out  their  ill-fed  existence. 

The  Navajoes  and  Apaches,  who  live  in  New  Mexico,  are  seldom  really 
at  peace  with  our  people.  They  are  a  martial  race,  admirable  horsemen, 
skillful  in  the  use  of  arms.  They  frequently  make  incursions  upon  the 
defenceless  villages  of  Mexico,  often  recrossing  the  border  with  much  spoil 
and  many  captives.  These  two  tribes,  together,  it  is  estimated  by  the  best 
authorities,  count  about  20,000. 

The  Pueblos  and  Mohuache  Utahs  are  not  so  savage  in  their  nature,  and 
during  our  late  war  evidenced,  by  word  and  deed,  a  friendly  feeling  toward 
us.     These  two  tribes  united  fall  little  short  of  20,C30  individuals. 

The  Utah  Indians  originally  numbered  at  least  17,000  peoffle.  The 
Mormons  are  accused  of  having  used  these  Indians  to  make  depredations 
upon  the  whites  opposed  to  their  peculiar  tenets. 

The  California  Indians,  in  spite  of  the  self-sacrificing  missions  long  kept 
up  by  the  first  Spanish  settlers,  have  failed  to  make  anything  like  satisfac- 
tory advances  in  civilization.  They  are  a  poor,  degraded  specimen  of  the 
Indian  race,  proving  that  something  else  is  needed  to  elevate  man  than  a 
fertile  soil  and  a  glorious  climate. 


THE  MODOCS  AND  THE  MODOC  WAR. 

In  the  year  1867,  the  Modocs,  a  small,  but  brave  tribe,  living  on  the 
boundaries  between  California  and  Oregon,  began  to  give  ranch  trouble  to 
the  settlers.  Their  hostile  speeches  and  movements,  however,  excited  but 
little  apprehension,  as  they  were  not  deemed  any  way  formidable,  on  account 
of  the  pancity  of  tlieir  numbers. 

One  Jlodoc  Jack  acquired  popularity  with  his  tribe  by  his  wisdom  in 
council  and  by  his  rash  bravery  in  the  field. 

The  Modocs  resided  on  Lost  River. 

The  chief  was  Schonches  ;  and  although  his  father  had  been  shot  and 
killed  by  the  whites — in  which  respect  he  resembled  Modoc  Jack — yet  he  was 
willing  to  lead  a  quiet  life. 

Troubles  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites  became  quite  common. 
The  whites  continued  to  settle  the  country  in  the  region  of  Lost  River,  near 
the  boundary  of  Upper  California  and  Oregon,  until  a  disposition  prevailed 
to  send  the  Indians  to  a  reservation.  The  Indian  Commissioner,  aix)ut  the 
year  1864,  made  an  effort  to  get  the  Modocs  upon  the  Yinax  reservation  on 
Martin  River,  in  Oregon,  fifty  miles  north  of  Lost  River. 

This  at  once  raised  up  two  parties  among  the  Modocs^Schonches,  the 
chief,  being  in  favor  of  going  to  the  reservation,  while  Jack  opposed  it. 

Jack  exhorted  the  Modocs  to  resist  the  palefaces,  until  he  fired  them  with 
enthusiasm. 

Finally,  after  a  great  deal  of  talk,  Schonches  consented  to  go  to  the  reser- 
vation, and  he  set  out  with  about  thirty  warriors,  with  their  squaws  and 
pappooses. 

The  rest  of  the  tribe  remained,  intending  to  fight  it  out  with  the  whites 
to  the  last,  and  these  chose  Jack  for  chief.  Then  it  was  that  Jack  drew 
upon  himself  the  notice  of  the  whites;  his  fame  began  to  be  carried  abroad 

Captain  Jack  was  a  stem,  dignified  man. 
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.  .  Besides  Jack  were  several  other  noted  characters,  who  nnited  with  him 
in  opposing  the  encroachments  of  the  palefaces.  Among  these  were  Scar- 
faced  Charley,  the  next  noted  one  of  the  tribe.  Shack  Nasty  Jim,  a  young- 
ster of  not  over  twenty  or  twenty-two.  Hocker  Jim,  though  quite  young, 
looked  as  if  he  could  be  guilty  of  anything. 

When  it  was  found  that  Jack  was  placed  at  th&  head  of  the  Modocs, 
great  efforts  were  made  to  prevail  upon  him  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe  to 
remove  to  the  reservation  where  Schonches  had  gone,  but  Jack  and  others  only 
went  to  examine  the  place,  T-hey  expressed  their  preference  for  the  plenti- 
ful supply  of  fish  in  Lost  River  ;  and  so  they  went  back  to  their  old  home. 

But  the  troubles  continued.  The  borderers  hated  the  Indians,  and  they 
made  no  secret  of  it,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Indians  regarded  the 
borderers  as  interlopers  on  their  domain. 

In  the  fall  of  1867,  Mr.  Lindsay  Applegate  induced  Captain  Jack  and  his 
band  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  Uncle  ^m,  and  they  consequently  moved 
np  to  Yinax  reservation.  They  remained  there  until  January,  and  then 
returned  to  their  quarters  on  Lost  River.  The  Modocs  since  that  time  lived 
in  this  locality. 

The  first  treaty  was  made  with  Ike,  an  Indian,  who  claimed  the  right 
over  that  section  of  the  country.  A  second  treaty  was  made  with  Big  Jack, 
and  finally  a  third  with  Captain  Jack,  Schonches  and  others.  A  consideration 
W£is  paid  the  Indians  on  each  occasion.  Mr.  Odincal,  the  present  Indian  Com- 
missioner, annoyed  hy  the  perpetual  complaints  of  Oregon  settlers,  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  Modoc  Indians  to  Yinax  reservation.  A  combined 
movement  was  consequently  made  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  There  was  a  brisk 
fight  between  the  United  States  troops  and  Captain  Jack's  band,  in  which 
upward  of  fifty  Indians  and  several  soldiers  were  killed,  and  many  wounded. 
In  the  meantime  the  settlers  had  nearly  prevailed  on  the  Curly-headed 
Doctor's  band  to  go  to  the  reservation,  as  they  stated  that  Captain  Jack's  party 
had  surrendered  ;  but  hearing  the  firing  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  they 
refused  to  go,  and  presently  both  sides  began  firing.  The  citizens  finally 
retreated,  leaving  one  of  their  party  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  Indians  state 
the  whites  killed  a  squaw  and  two  pappooses  in  the  fight.  This  party  then 
broke  loose  over  the  country  and  murdered  some  twelve  or  thirteen  white 
settlers,  and  then  going  round  the  northern  end  of  Tule  or  Rhett  Lake, 
joined  Captain  Jack  in  the  Lava  Beds.  Captain  Jack  and  his  party  had 
retreated  there  immediately  after  their  fight  with  the  soldiers,  but  kept  on 
the  California  side  of  the  river,  and  went  into  the  Lava  Beds  from  the  south 
ern  side.  They  did  not  murder  any  citizens  on  their  retreat,  and,  in  fact, 
told  a  settler  named  Samuel  Watson  to  go  home,  as  they  only  wanted  to  fight 
with  soldiers,  not  settlers. 

The  Indians  all  started  off  one  night  and  joined  Captain  Jack  in  the  Lava 
Beds,  reinforcing  his  command.  Captain  Jack  refused  to  go  back  to  the 
reservation.  The  princiiJal  Peace  Commissioners  sent  to  the  Modocs 
were  Mr.  Meacham,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Dyer.  The  labors  of  these 
Peace  Commissioners  proved  abortive,  and  Captain  Jack  persisted  in  remain- 
ing with  his  tribe,  in  the  Lava  Beds. 

These  Lava  Beds  present  a  strange  appearance.  If  one  could  imagine  a 
smooth,  solid  .sheet  of  granite,  ten  miles  square  and  five  hundred  feet  thick, 
covering  resistless  mines  of  gunpowder  scattered  at  irregular  intervals  under 
it — that  these  mines  are  exploded  simultaneously,  rending  the  whole  field 
into  rectangular  masses  from  the  size  of  a  match-box  to  that  of  a  cliurch, 
heaping  the  masses  high  in  some  places  and  leaving  deep  chasms  in  others. 
Following  the  explosion,  the  whole  thing  is  placed  in  one  of  Vulcan's  cruci- 
bles and  heated  up  to  a  point  where  the  whole  begins  to  fuse  and  run  togeth- 
er, and  then  suffered  to  cool.  Tlie  i^ughness  of  the  upper  surface  remains 
as  the  explosion  left  it,  while,  all  below  is  honeycombed  by  the  crevices 
caused  by  the  cooling  of  the  melted  rock. 

From  the  top  of  one  of  these  stone  pyramids  an  Indian  can  shoot  a  man 
without  even  exposing  a  square  inch  of  himself. 

The  country  along  the  line  separating  California  from  Oregon,  in  which 
the  lava  beds  are  situated,  has  been  the  theatre  of  military  operations  against 
the  Indians  at  different  times  duiing  the  ]^t  twenty  years.  It  has  been 
fraveraed  by  emigrants  who  settled  in  Ihe  neighborhood  and  it  is  well  and 
favorably  known  as  a  cattle  range. 
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The  Lava  Beds  cover  an  area  of  100  square  miles.  They  appear  to 
have  been  brought  into  existence  by  upheavals  from  below.  The  largess 
cave  is  known  as  Ben  Wright's  cave.  It  contains  fifteen  acres  of  open  space 
under  ground,  in  which  there  is  a  good  spring  and  many  openings  through 
which  a  man  can  crawl,  the  main  entrance  being  about  the  size  of  a  common 
window.     In  this  cave  Jack  and  his  followers  fortified  themselves. 

In  the  Lava  Beds,  are  a  number  of  small  plots  abundantly  supplied  with 
bunch  grass. 

The  troops  were  well  posted,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Indians  escaping.  Their 
only  line  of  retreat  would  seem  to  be  in  a  southerly  direction  into  the  Pitt 
River  Mountains.  The  tribes  in  that  quarter  are  of  a  warlike  character,  and 
have  given  the  government  considerable  trouble  in  times  past.  In  1858  and 
1859  their  aiubushes  were  so  effective  and  their  manner  of  warfare  so  advan- 
tageous that  at  first  very  little  progress  was  made  in  reducing  them  to  sub- 
mission. 

The  troops,  in  pursuing  the  Modocs,  had  to  follow  them  on  foot,  and  in 
passing  through  the  gulches  and  crevices  must  expect  to  find  the  enemy  on 
the  high  bluffs  above  them  at  every  point,  or  making  their  way  through  con- 
cealed passages  to  secure  retreat.  The  caimon  and  howitzer  commanclBd  all 
approaches  to  and  from  the  cave.  • 

.The  peculiar  geological  features  of  the  lake  country  in  California 
resemble  the  county  Antrim,  in  Ireland,  in  which  is  located  the  celebrated 
Giant's  Causeway. 

In  this  delightful  country  Jack  lived  like  an  Italian  bandit. 

Our  allies,  the  Warm  Spring  Indians,  are  a  band  of  friendly;  Indians 
brought  from  the  Warm  Springs  reserve  in  Oregon,  and  were  entrusted 
with  an  important  duty.  They  acted  as  scouts  and  also  to  intercept 
any  movement  of  the  Modocs  to  escape  .in  a  southerly  direction. 
These  Indians  are  known  as  the  confederated  bands  in  Middle  Oregon,  and 
comprise  seven  of  the  Walla  Wallas,  Wacos,  Teninoz  and  Deschutes  tribes, 
numbering  628  men,  women  and  children.  Their  leader,  Donald  McKenzie, 
no  doubt  a  half-breed,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  warfare  Jack 
and  his  party  adopted.  The  Warm  Springs  reservation  contains  over  a  mil- 
lion acres,  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and  the  tract  of  country  is 
such  that  nobody  wants  it.  The  tillable  portion  occupied  by  the  Indians  con- 
sists of  five  hundred  acres,  and  though  even  this  portion  is  not  very  good  land, 
many  of  the  families,  by  reason  of  their  industry,  have  succeeded  measurably 
in  their  farming  operations,  and  are  considered  self-sustaining. 

The  trouble  with  the  Modoc  Indians  commenced  as  far  back  as  1873.  At 
that  time  the  Modocs  were  prowling  around  Lost  River,  on  the  banks  of  which 
romantic  stream  they  had  their  camp.  They  were  great  cattle  thieves,  and 
annoyed  tlie  Oregonian  settlers  terribly,  and  occasionally  a  settler  would  kill 
a  Modoc,  or  vice  versa. 

The  government  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  to  put  the  Modocs  in  the  Kla- 
math reservation.  They  were  informed  of  this  action  of  their  Great  Father 
at  Washington,  but  they  positively  refused  to  go.  They  wanted  to  stay  where 
they  were. 

When  the  government  was  told  of  the  Modoc  stand,  it  was  decided  to  use 
force,  as  long  as  moral  suasion  didn't  work. 

So  on  the  28th  day  of  November,  1872,  Major  Jackson,  of  Company  B, 
First  Cavalry,  with  thirty-five  men,  moved  on  their  camp  at  Lost  River. 

The  Modocs  were  a  band  of  seventy-five,  armed  with  Springfield  rifles, 
revolvers  and  bowie  knives. 

A  fight  took  place  at  Lost  River,  which  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
United  States  over  the  Modoc  nation. 

Captain  Jack  lost  fifteen  braves,  and  Uncle  Sam  lost  one  soldier.  After 
the  fighting  Jack,  his  band,  squaws  and  pappooses  retreated  to  the  Lava 
Beds. 

Skirmishing  was  kept  up  from  that  time  until  January. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  sent  a  Peace  Commission,  com- 
posed of  Mr.  A.  B.  Meacham,  Jesse  Applegate,  Samuel  Chase,  and  Oliver  Apple- 
gate.  Indian  Agent  at  Yinax,  as  clerk,  which  met  at  Fairchild's  ranche  about 
the  middle  of  February,  1873.  Mr.  Steele  and  Mr.  Fairchild,  both  old  settlers, 
were  engaged  to  assist  them  in  their  negotiations  wth  Captain  Jack. 
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After  mncli  unsatisfactory  discussion  in  council  the  following  terms  wer« 
offered  to  the  Modocs  through  Mr.  Steele  : 

First — To  surrender  to  General  Canby  and  receive  full  amnesty  for  the 
past. 

Second — To  be  removed  to  Angel  Island,  where  they  are  to  lie  fed  with 
soldiers'  allowance  and  clothed  until  a  new  home  can  be  provided  for  them 
and  they  are  able  to  support  themselves  in  it. 

'Third — To  be  furnished  by  General  Canby  with  transporuition  for  their 
women  and  children  to  the  island,  and  thence  to  their  new  home,  perhaj®  in 
Arizona. 

Fourth — General  Canby  is  of  the  opinion  thiat  he  can  promise  that  Jack 
and  some  of  his  head  men  should  go  to  visit  the  President,  and  that  the 
President  will  permit  them  to  select  for  themselves  a  new  home  in  a  warmer 
climate. 

They  had  a  long  talk  over  the  matter;  but  from  the  first  evinced  a 
marked  dislike  to  leaving  the  home  of  their  forefathers,  and  finally  sent  back 
word  by  Mr.  Steele  that  they  would  only  live  in  their  own  country. 

General  Canby  was  opposed  to  granting  the  claims  of  the  Modocs,  and 
gave  the  following  reasons  : 

'  F^rst — Tliey  cannot  live  there  without  stealing,  as  their  country  produces 
nothing  for  their  support.  * 

Second — If  the  government  intends  tcf  feed  them  it  will  cost  200  per  cent, 
more  in  the  Lava  beds  than  on  any  other  reservation  of  a  more  appropriate 
nature. 

Third — The  country  will  be  perpetually  disturbed  by  quarrels  between 
the  Oregon  settlers  and  the  Indians;  and 

Fourth — Such  acquiescence  to  all  their  wishes,  after  the  United  States 
troops  had  received  a  whipping,  would  be  an  encouragement  to  the  Snakes 
and  Pitnes,  already  disaffected,  to  make  war  and  demand  their  own  terms. 

The  second  Commission,  composed  of  Meacham,  Judge  Roseborough,  Mr. 
Thomas,  and  Mr.  Dyar,  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  previous  one.  Several 
interviews  were  held  with  the  Indians,  and  Mr.  Meacham  sent  a  dispatch  to 
Washington,  in  which  he  stated  the  principal  impediment  to  peace  negotia- 
tions was  the  fear  that  the  Indians  indicted  by  the  Jackson  County  Grand  Jury 
would  be  given  up  for  punishment. 

There  were  at  this  time  about  six  hundred  United  States  troops  in  the 
neigliborhood,  stationed  in  different  detachments.  General  Canby,  com- 
mander of  the  district  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  United  States  Peace  Commis- 
sioners, used  every  means  in  their  power  to  arrange  peace  with  the  Modocs. 

In  their  efforts  in  this  direction  they  were  not  aided  by  the  Governor  of 
Oregon,  who  strongly  protested  against  a  peace.  The  Governor  was  in  favor 
of  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  savages.  Captain  Jack,  among  other 
audacious  acts,  burned  a  log  hut  in  view  of  the  troops.  A  message  was  sent 
to  the  Indians  stating  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Genei^l  Grant, 
had  heard  about  the  war  and  was  very  sorry  his  children  were  fighting. 

The  Modocs  refused  all  offers  of  peace,  and  the  Commission  proved  a 
total  failure.  A.  B.  Meacham,  of  the  Commission,  telegraphed  these  facts  to 
Washington. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1873,  it  was  decided  to  surround  the  Indian  camp, 
and  reinforcements  weie  ordered  to  the  Lava  Beds. 

About  the  first  of  April  there  was  a  conference  with  the  Modocs,  which 
lasted  several  hours,  and,  at  the  request  of  Captain  Jack,  only  Judge  Rose- 
borough,  Mr.  Meacham,  and  Mr.  John  Fairchild  were  present.  There  were 
ten  or  twelve  of  the  leading  Modocs  with  Captain  Jack.  Judge  Roseborough 
commenced  the  talk  by  explaining  to  the  Indians  the  position  they  were  in, 
and  how  he  had  come  from  Yreka  to  try  and  make  peace.  Captain  Jack 
and  John  Schonchin,  in  reply,  reiterated  their  determination  to  remain  where 
they  were.  They  gave  up  the  claim  to  Lost  River,  and  said  they  would  be 
satisfied  to  remain  in  the  Lava  Beds. 

The  U.  S.  cavalry  then  commenced  reconnoitering  with  a  view  to  active 
aggressive  movements.  The  Indians  said  they  would  have  "  no  more  talk." 
Captain  Jack  was  very  defiant. 

The  Indians  built  rock  fortifications  and  otherwise  prepared  themselves 
for  a  desperate  resistance.  The  U.  S.  troops  were  held  in  readiness  to  move 
on  the  Lava  Beds  in  force. 
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General  Canby,  Mr.  Meacham  and  Dr.  Thomas  paid  a  visit  to  the  Indif^n 
chiefs.  General  Edward  Richard  Spigg  Canby  of  the  United  States  Army 
was  lx)rn  in  Kentucky  in  the  year  1819.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  I8S1I 
and  served  in  tlie  Florida  war  from  that  year  to  1842,  and  was  made  Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General  with  the  rank  of  Captain,  March  3,  1847,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished at  Cerro  (iordo.  He  was  appointed  13rigadier-General  U.  S.  Army, 
July  28,  1866.  During  the  reconstruction  campaign  he  commanded  succes- 
sively the  Fifth  and  First  Military  Districts,  and  was  finally  in  command  of 
the  department  of  Columbia,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Oregon. 

Mr.  Meacham  is  a  prominent  citizen  in  Oregon,  and  a  friend  of  Attorney- 
General  Williams,  at  whose  suggestion  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Peace 
Commissioners  to  visit  the  Modocs  and  see  if  some  arrangement  could  not  be 
made  by  which  a  war  with  this  band  could  be  averted. 

Rev.  Eleazir  Thomas,  D.  D.,  of  the  California  Conference,  was  the  Pre- 
siding Elder  of  tiie  Methodist  Church  in  the  Petaluma  Circuit,  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March  the  prospect  of  peace  with  the  Modoc 
Indians  was  not  very  promising,  as  they  appeared  to  grow  more  independent 
every  day,  and  consequently  more  grasping  in  their  demands. 

As  General  Canby  was  evidently  getting  rather  tired  of  peace  manipula- 
tions the  troops  would  soon  be  moved  into  position  surrounding  the  Lava 
Beds,  and  then  some  aggressive  movement  would  be  made  in  order  to  impress 
the  Modocs  with  an  idea  of  the  number  of  soldiers  that  could  be  brought 
against  them. 

General  Canby  now  received  a  message  from  the  Indians,  that  Captain 
Jack  and  Schonchin  would  talk  with 'Generals  Canby  and  Gillen^  at  the 
juniper  tree,  half  way  between  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  and  their  present 
position.  Jack  did  not  show  any  very  great  eagerness  for  an  interview,  and 
thought  Gen.  Canby  had  better  come  where  he  was.  But,  when  two  host- 
ages were  left  behind,  he  seemed  better  satisfied  and  started  to  meet  the 
Genera's,  acccompanied  by  Scar- Faced  Charley,  Steamboat  Frank,  the  Curly- 
Headed  Doctor,  and  three  others. 

The  interview  took  place.  Captain  Jack  was  not  very  well  satisfied  with 
it;  he  said  that  he  wanted  peace,  and  the  interview  proved  abortive. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  Modocs  pretended  they  were 
going  to  remove  to  the  reservation.  A  day  was  appointed  and  agreed  to  for 
the  surrender  to  take  place.  Wagons  were  sent  by  the  Commissioners  to 
convey  Captain  Jack's  baggage  over  the  rough  ground;  but  no  signs  of  the 
Indians  were  discoverable.  Days  passed,  and  at  length  an  Indian  appeared, 
who  complained  that  Captain  Jack  and  his  fellows  were  fearful  of  the  troops, 
and  that  they  wanted  to  go  to  their  old  Lost  River  Reservation.  The  troops 
under  General  Canby  now  moved  forward  again  and  commenced  to  encircle 
the  savages  in  their  fortress.  The  circle  was  drawn  gradually  closer,  and 
the  Indians  again  professed  a  desire  for  peace  conferences.  They  saw  the 
troops  drawing  closer  and  closer,  and  now  set  up  a  new  demand.  They 
objected  altogether  to  leaving  the  lava  beds,  and  wanted  the  troops  sent 
away.  Notwithstanding  this  preposterous  demand  the  Peace  Commissioners 
listened  to  the  palaver  of  the  braves.     Several  interviews  took  place. 

Thd  Commissioners,  tog3ther  with  General  Canby,  had  labored  hopefully, 
and  had  apparently  gained  several  points  over  the  Indians  looking  to  a 
peaceful  solution  of  this  question. 

For  some  time,  all  the  Modoc  schemes  of  treachery  had  been  thwarted 
through  the  fidelity  of  the  interpreter,  Mrs.  Riddle,  who  was  a  Modoc  woman. 
Terms  were  agreed  on  for  a  meeting  which  were  satisfactory  to  Dr.  Thomas 
and  Gen.  Canby,  but  not  to  Mr.  Meacham  or  Mr.  Dyar,  or  to  Mrs.  Riddle, 
who  expressed  her  apprehensions  that  mischief  was  breeding  in  the  Modoc 
camp.  But  Gen  Canby  said  that  the  Modocs  dared  not  molest  them,  as  his 
forces  commanded  the  situation,  and  Dr.  Thomas  declared  that  where  God 
called  him  to  go,  he  would  go,  trusting  to  His  care. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  10th,  1873,  five  Indians  and  four  squaws  came 
into  the  camp  and  were  made  presents  of  clothing  and  provisions  by  the 
Peace  Commissioners,  and  a  message  was  sent  out  by  the  Commissioners  ask- 
ing for  a  talk  next  ijiorning  at  a  point  about  a  mile  from  the  picket  line. 
Later  in  the  evening  Bogus  Clmrley  came  in  and  told  the  picket  that  he  could 
take  his  gun;  that  he  (Charley)  did  not  intend  to  go  back  anymore.     The 
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picket  brought  him  in  and  took  him  to  the  tent  of  General  Canby,  where 
Cliarley  left  his  gun  and  remained  at  the  tent  of  Frank  Riddle  during  the 
night.  Next  morning  Boston  Charley  came  in  and  told  the  Commission  that 
Captain  Jack  and  five  other  Indians  would  meet  the  Commission  outside  the 
lines.  Boston  Charley  and  Bogus  Charley  then  mounted  a  horse  and  started 
for  the  Lava  Beds.  About  an  hour  after  their  departure.  General  Canby 
started  for  the  place  appointed.  The  party  arrived  at  the  appointed  place, 
and  were  closely  watched  by  the  signal  officer,  Lieutenant  Adams,  from  the 
signal  station  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  camp. 

It  was  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  Peace 
Commission  party — comprising  Gen.  Canby,  Mr.  A.  B.  Meacham,  Dr. 
Thomas,  Mr.  Dyar,  Riddle,  the  interpreter,  and  squaw,  and  Bogus  Charley 
and  Boston  Charley — went  out  to  the  designated  spot.  There  they  met  Cap- 
tain Jack,  John  Schonchin,  Black  Jim,  Shack  Nasty  Jim,  Ellen's  Man,  and 
Hawker  Jim.  They  had  no  guns  with  them,  but  each  carried  a  pistol  at  his 
belt.  This,  however,  was  not  much  noticed,  as  in  previous  interviews  they 
had  their  guns  with  them.  They  sat  down  in  a  kind  of  broken  circle,  and 
Beneral  Canby,  Meacham,  and  Dr.  Thomas  sat  together,  faced  by  Captain 
lack  and  Schonchin.  Mr.  Dyar  stood  by  Jack,  holding  his  horse,  with 
Hamker  Jim  and  Shack  Nasty  Jim  to  his  left. 

Meacham  opened  the  talk,  and  gave  a  long  history  of  what  they  wanted 
to  do  for  them,  after  which  General  Canby  and  Dr.  Thomas  both  talked  for 
some  time.  The  Commissioners  reaffirmed  that  the  soldiers  Would  never  be 
withdrawn  until  the  difficulty  was  settled,  still  extending  the  offer  of 
amnesty,  a  suitable  and  satisfactory  home,  and  ample  provision  for  their 
welfare  in  the  future.  The  reply  from  Jack  and  Schonchin — both  chiefs — 
was  :  "  Take  away  your  soldiers,  and  we  will  talk  about  it." 

Captain  Jack  then  talked  in  an  apparently  good,  serious  strain,  and  when 
he  finished  stepped  back  to  the  rear,  near  where  Meacham 's  horse  was  hitched. 
Jack  asked  for  Hot  Creek  and  Cottonwood,  the  places  occupied  by  Fairchild 
and  Dorris,  for  a  reservation.  Mr.  Meacham  told  Jack  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  give  him  what  he  asked.  John  Schonchin  then  began  to  talk.  He 
told  Mr.  Meacham  to  say  no  more;  that  he  had  said  enough  on  that  subject, 
and  while  Schonchin  was  speaking,  Capt.  Jack  was  heard  to  say  ' '  All 
ready  !"  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Dyar  heard  a  cap  miss  fire,  and,  looking 
around,  he  saw  Captain  Jack  to  his  left,  with  his  pistol  pointed  at  General 
Canby.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  massacre,  and  a  dozen  pistols  were 
fired  inside  of  half  a  minute.  Mr.  Dyar,  after*  hearing  the  cap  *mi8S  fire, 
turned  and  fled,  followed  closely  by  Hawker  Jim,  who  fired  two  shots  after 
him.  Dyar,  finding  that  Hawker  Jim  was  gaining  upon  him,  turned  and 
drew  his  derringer,  whereupon  Hawker  Jim  retreated  and  made  the  best  of 
his  way  to  the  Modoc  camp. 

Captain  Jack  fired  again  on  General  Canby,  who  ran  off  to  the  left;  but 
the  ball  of  Jack's  pistol  struck  him  under  the  eye,  and  he  fell  de4l  to  the 
ground.  Meacham  was  shot  at  by  Schonchin  and  wounded  in  the  head.  He 
tried  to  draw  his  derringer,  when  two  Indians  ran  up  and  knocked  him 
down.  Boston  Charley  and  another  Indian  fired  at  Dr.  Thomas.  The  first 
discharge  brought  him  to  his  knees,  and  the  second  killed  him.  Riddle  ran 
off,  and  it  appears  they  did  not  fire  at  him,  but  they  knocked  his  squaw 
down.     Dyar,  Riddle  and  the  squaw  returned  in  safety  to  the  camp. 

About  half  an  hour  after  the  party  of  General  Canby  had  reached  the 
place  of  meeting  with  Jack  and  the  other  savages,  a  cry  from  the  signal 
station  was  heard,  saying  that  the  Indians  had  attacked  the  Peace  Commis- 
sion, and  that  an  engagement  had  commenced  between  the  Indians  and  Col. 
Mason.  In  a  moment  the  troops  were  under  arms,  and  deployed  as  skirmish- 
ers, under  the  command  of  Col.  Green,  and  orders  were  given  to  forward, 
double-quick.  Very  shortly  afterward  Mr.  Dyar  returned  and  stat-ed  that 
the  Indians  had  attacked  them,  and  that  he  thought  he  was  the  only  one  who 
had  escaped;  but  in  a  few  moments  after  Riddle  and  his  squaw  were  seen 
within  the  picket.  Col.  Miller  and  Major  Throckmorton's  two  batteries, 
that  were  leading  the  skirmish  line,  rushed  out,  and,  after  about  five  min- 
utes' tramp  over  the  broken  rocks,  they  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  massacre. 

In  the  distance  were  seen  three  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  murders,  run- 
ning round  the  edge  of  the  lake  on  their  way  back  to  their  rocky  fastness. 
About  a  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  the  place  of  meeting  was  found  Mr.  A. 
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B.  Meacliam,  badly  wounded  with  a  pistol-shot  over  the  left  eye.  He  was 
immediately  attended  to  and  carried  back  for  medical  treatment.  Fifty  yards 
further  on  was  the  body  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  lying  on  his  face  and 
stripped  to  the  waist.  Life  was  extinct  from  pistol-shot  wounds  in  his  head. 
The  body  of  General  Canby,  the  hero  of  many  a  tight,  was  stripped  of  every 
vestige  of  clothing,  and  lay  about  one  hundred  yards  to  the  southward,  with 
two  pistol-shots  in  his  head. 

Pausing  only  to  cast  a  glance  on  the  body  of  the  man  they  both  loved 
and  respected,  the  troops  dashed  on  and  the  two  leading  batteries  were  within 
a  mile  of  the  murderers  when  the  bugle-call  sounded  a  "  halt."  Lieutenant 
Egan  and  Major  Wright's  companies  of  the  Twelfth  Infantry  were  behind 
the  artillery,  and  then  came  the  cavalry. 

General  Gillem  and  ('olouel  Green  and  staff  were  up  with  the  men,  but 
as  soon  as  they  found  that  the  Indians  had  all  got  back  to  their  stronghold 
the  troops  were  ordered  to  fall  back  with  the  intent  of  commencing  active 
operations  on  tlie  next  day.  That  the  Indians  intended  a  general  massacre 
is  sufficiently  evident. 

Nothing  of  note  transpired  until  April  26th,  when  a  reconnoitering 
party,  composed  of  Companies  K  and  A,  Fourth  Artillery,  and  Company  E, 
Twelfth  Infantry,  left  camp  at  half  past  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  tho 
direction  of  the  stronghold  of  the  Modocs.  They  were  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain E.  Thomas  of  the  Fourth  Artillery.  A  dozen  W  arm  Spring  Indians 
were  expected  to  co-operate  on  Captain  Thomas'  left.  The  troops  having 
formed  a  line  of  skirmishers,  advanced  without  molestation  until  they  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  t)ie  bluff  south  of  the  Lava  Beds,  having,  meanwhile,  signaled 
to  the  camp  that  no  Indians  were  to  be  found.  On  reaching  thfr-bluff  the 
Modocs  opened  a  severe  fire,  causing  the  troops  to  seek  such  shelter  as  they 
could  find  in  the  crevices,  chasms,  etc.  As  usual,  the  foe  was  unseen.  The 
first  position  soon  became  untenable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  were 
able  to  deliver  both  a  cross-fire  and  an  enfilading  fire,  the  enemy  enjoying 
every  advantage  of  position  and  knowledge  of  the  ground.  They  were  also 
well  armed. 

In  more  than  one  instance  a  Modoc  has  been  known  to  have  two  or  more 
Spencer  rifles,  enabling  him  to  keep  up  a  rapid  fire  from  his  natural  or  arti- 
ficial breastwork  of  rock.  The  surface  of  the  ground  in  many  places  is  torn 
up  by  volcanic  actions,  which  form  crevices,  and  these  are  adaptable  to  the 
purposes  of  either  hiding  or  for  points  of  defence.  In  several  instances  the 
soldiers,  knowing  nothing  of  the  topography,  have  come  unawares  on  such 
fissures,  and  before  they  could  escape  were  confronted  with  a  wily  Indian, 
rifle  leveled  and  finger  on  the  trigger.  Death,  or  at  least  a  dangerous  wound, 
is  the  result. 

It  was  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  Modocs  wounded.  It  was 
reported  that  the  Warm  Spring  Indians  took  four  scalps.  This  may  be  the 
whole  or  it  may  be  only  a  portion  of  the  killed,  the  Modocs  being  very  careful 
to  destroy  as  far  as  possible  all  traces  of  their  casualties,  carrying  their 
wounded  into  caves  and  burning  the  dead  bodies.  The  wounded  were  sup- 
posed to  be  hidden  in  caves,  but  few  of  them  have  ever  been  found.  Justice 
to  the  memory  of  the  gallant  dead  compels  the  record  of  the  following  well- 
authenticated  facts:  When  Captain  Thomas  found  himself  and  his  men  sur- 
rounded by  his  vindictive  foe,  true  to  his  nature  as  a  soldier,  he  sought  to 
cheer  the  soldiers  on  to  the  bitter  end,  and  obtain,  if  possible,  life  for  life, 
and  to  sell  their»lives  dearly,  saying:  "  Men  we  are  surrounded;  we  must 
fight  and  die  like  men  and  soldiers." 

In  his  noble  efforts  to  sustain  the  courage  of  his  small  command  he  was 
ably  seconded  by  Lieutenant  Howe  and  Lieutenant  Wright.  After  receiving 
a  mortal  wound,  he  buried  his  gold  watch  and  chain  among  the  rocks  and 
emptied  his  revolver  among  the  enemies  before  dying. 

If  living  he  would  also  write  in  terms  of  well-deserved  praise  of  the 
conduct  of  Lieutenant  Harris,  who  was  similarly  situated.  Captain  Thomas, 
with  a  portion  of  his  Battery  K,  Fourth  Artillery,  set  an  example  of  bravery 
and  determination  to  his  men,  uttering  some  such  sentiments  as  those  already 
quoted.  Not  that  it  required  such  expressions  to  stimulate  the  men  to  deeds 
of  bravery,  when  every  man  would  willingly  have  followed  either  officer 
wherever  they  chose  to  lead;  yet  it  showed  the  mutual  confidence  existing 
between  them.     Since  they  were  to  fall,  it  is  a  pity  it  had  not  been  when 
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opposea  to  worthier  foes.  Yet  it  is  a  mournful  consolation  tLat  eacli.  Cap- 
tain Thomas,  Lieutenant  Howe,  and  Lieutenant  Wright,  the  sons  of  soldiers, 
met  a  soldier's  death  in  defence  of  tlie  Government  and  laws  of  the  country. 
Of  the  men  killed  or  wounded  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  say  they  showed 
their  bravery  with  their  blood — the  former  with  their  lives,  the  latter  in  total 
or  partial  disability.  The  victory  of  the  Modocs  was  complete.  The  news 
of  this  defeat  created  quite  a  sensation  in  array  circles,  where  the  three  young 
officers  who  were  killed  were  well  known.  Army  officers  attributed  this 
disaster  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  cavalry,  which  was  dismounted  because  of 
the  epizootic. 

The  two  batteries  of  artillery  and  the  one  company  of  infantry  that  were 
ordered  to  advance  into  the  Lava  Beds  with  such  fatal  results,  were  intended 
as  a  reconnoitering  party,  to  find  out  whether  the  Modocs  had  really  absconded. 
The  suspicion  thai  they  had,  and  a  too  confident  presumption  that  they 
would  not  fight  in  a  body,  may  explain  the  disastrous  blunder  of  exposing 
two  companies  of  brave  soldiers  to  be  shot  down  like  dogs  by  an  unseen  foe 
lying  in  ambush.  It  se^ms  too  apparent  that  the  Indians  practiced  successful 
feints  upon  General  Qillem.  They  made  him  believe,  or  at  least  suspect, 
they  had  tied  and  scattered,  and  thereby  disarmed  his  wariness  and  entrap- 
ped him  into  an  ambuscade.  We  accordingly  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
more  soldiers  than  the  whole  number  of  fighting  Modocs.  On  their  part  there 
was  no  random  firing.  They  were  all  expert  marksmen,  and  from  their 
places  of  concealment  every  shot  told.  After  this  defeat  of  our  troops,  General 
Davis  arrived  and  took  command  of  the  Modoc  expedition.  He  sent  out 
scouting  parties,  had  his  men  disciplined  in  Indian  dodges,  and  put  his  first 
grand  movement  in  operation. 

About  this  time  it  was  discovered  that  the  Modocs  had  escaj^ed  from  their 
stronghold  by  three  routes,  and  finally  encamped  on  Snow  Mountain,  twenty 
miles  south  of  Sorass  Lake.  Fights  without  any  decided  results  were  taking 
place  occasionally,  causing  the  loss  and  wounding  of  our  troops.  But,  not- 
withstanding those  successes  of  the  Modocs,  it  seemed  that  the  peace  men  in 
the  Modoc  camp  were  dissatisfied,  and  preferred  to  trust  to  the  good  faith  of 
the  palefaces.  Accordingly,  fifty-five  members  of  Captain  Jack's  band  of 
Modocs  surrendered  to  our  army.  Fifteen  of  these  were  warriors,  and  the 
rest  were  women  and  children.  Captain  Jack  then  had  twenty  warriors  left, 
and  lie  resolved  to  fight  to  the  end,  being  relieved  of  two  obstacles,  viz. :  the 
women  and  children,  and  the  peace  party  among  the  Modocs. 

After  a  series  of  reverses  befalling  our  soldiers  operating  in  the  Lava 
Fields,  their  bravery  was  crowned  with  success.  Deserted  and  in  despair, 
the  Modoc  chief  surrendered,  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  with  three  captured  com- 
panions, upon  trial  by  court-martial,  was  condemned  to  death  and  soon  after 
publicly  hanged. 

THE  NEZ  PERCES  WAR. 

The  Nez  Perces  Indians  are  the  insignificant,  as  far  as  numbers 
go,  remains  of  a  once  numerous  and  powerful  tribe, ,  who  roamed  as 
their  choice  dictated  over  a  vast  country  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  For  years  they  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
whites.  They  had  abandoned  hunting  to  a  great  extent,  and  were  yearly 
relying  more  and  more  on  agriculture  and  grazing  for  a  living.  Close  investi- 
gation fails  to  discover,  on  either  side,  an  adequate  reason  for  the  violent 
outbreak  which  occurred.  As  usual,  both  sides  accuse  the  other.  So  peace- 
ful were  the  Nez  Perces  that  many  people  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains hardly  knew  of  their  existence.  As  we  have  the  advantage  of  telling 
the  story,  the  Indians  appear,  of  course,  to  be  in  fault.  What  we  do  know 
is,  that  Chief  Joseph,  who  was  the  leading  man  among  the  Kez  Perces,  was 
ordered  to  give  up  some  lands  which  he  had  held  from  a  long  line  of  ances- 
tors. He  resolutely  refused  to  do  so.  General  Howard,  commanding  in  that 
military  division,  tried  to  take  them  by  force.  The  Indians  made  a  stout 
resistance.  When  the  chief  found  himself  greatly  outnumbered,  and  learned 
that  large  reinforcements  were  advancing  to  the  help  of  Howard,  he  formed 
the  bold  resolution  of  retreating  almost  across  the  continent,  in  hopes  of 
forming  a  coalition  with  the  Sioux  and  other  Indians  then  at  war  with  the 
United  States  —  a  resolve  as  brave  as  that  of  Cortez  when  he  burned  his 
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ships  on  the  shores  of  Mexico.  Chief  Joseph  set  out  on  this  retreat  in  the 
presence  of  superior  numbers,  led  by  an  educated  military  officer.  He  suc- 
cessfully foiled  all  efforts  to  outtiank  him  or  bring  him  to  an  engagement, 
only  turning  upon  his  pursuers  when  it  seemed  necessary  for  him  (Joseph) 
to  fight.  This  retreat  was  not  like  that  of  Braddock's,  for  instance  :  it  never 
became  a  rout.  But  Joseph  carried  nearly  all  his  large  stock  of  cattle  and 
horses  with  him,  this,  too,  through  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  most  difficult 
campkigning  country  upon  earth.  Eventually  he  only  surrendered  to  very 
superior  numbers,  and  then  not  to  his  pursuer.  General  Howard,  but  to  the 
gallant  Indian-fighter,  General  Miles,  this  officer  having  been  apprised  by 
telegraph,  in  a  roundabout  way,  where  to  station  his  troops  in  order  to  inter- 
cept this  swarthy  Xenophon.  What  adds  greatly  to  the  deservedly  great 
fame  of  Chief  Joseph,  is  that  he  treated  prisoners  humanely,  and  never  scalped 
or  otherwise  mutilated  the  dead.  Joseph  and  his  remaining  people  were  well 
treated  by  General  Miles,  and  placed  temporarily  on  reservations,  while 
their  future  homes  were  determined  on. 


THE  UTE  WAR  OF  1879. 

The  unexpected  outbreak  of  the  Utes  at  the  Wliite  River  agency  seems  to 
have  been  brought  about,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  by  local  causes.  The 
Indian  agent,  Mr.  Meeker,  wished  them  to  engage  in  farming,  and  many  of 
them  were  uncompromisingly  hostile  to  anything  in  the  way  of  labor,  which 
might  assist  in  making  them  self-supporting.  As  soon  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
trouble  was  communicated  by  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  military  aufiiorities, 
a  force  which  was  deemed  more  than  sufficient  by  the  agent  was  sent  from 
the  nearest  post,  under  command  of  Major  Thornburgh,  Fourth  Infantry. 
Before  the  troops  reached  the  agency,  the  agent,  Mr.  Meeker,  and  most  of  his 
employees  were  murdered  by  the  Indians,  who  then  came  out  and  attacked 
Major  Thornburgh's  force  at  a  point  eighteen  miles  distant  from  the  agency. 

The  narrative  of  the  Ute  massacre  at  the  White  River  agency,  in  the 
northwestern  portion  of  Colorado,  the  fight  with  Major  Thornburgh's  men, 
and  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  survivors  by  a  company  of  colored  cavalry 
is,  in  a  few  words,  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  romantic  stories  of  Indian 
life.  For  quickness  of  action,  baseness  of  motive,  and  cruelty  of  execution, 
it  far  surpasses  any  episode  in  Indian  warfare. 

This  story  opens  with  an  encounter  on  the  29th  of  September,  1879, 
between  the  Ute  Indians  and  Major  Thornburgh's  command,  which  had  been 
ordered  to  the  relief  of  Indian  agent  Meeker.  The  field  o^  battle  was  admir- 
ably chosen  for  defense  by  the  Indians,  and  had  it  not  been  for  Major^Thom- 
burgh's  advance  guard,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Cherry,  discovering  the 
ambuscade,  the  entire  command  would  have  been  annihilated.  He  saw  a 
small  party  of  Indians  disappear  over  a  hill  half  a  mile  in  front,  and  at  once 
divided  his  party  to  reconnoitre,  and  only  discovered  the  Indians  when  he 
had  flanked  their  position  by  about  200  yards.  Lieutenant  Cherry  rode  back 
at  full  speed  with  one  or  two  men  who  were  with  him,  and  notified  Major 
Thornburgh,  who  had  already  begun  the  descent  into  the  deep  ravine  which 
was  intended  to  engulf  the  command.  Tlie  Indians  were  dismounted  and 
lying  down  along  the  crest  of  the  high,  steep  ridge  for  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  point  where  the  deadly  assault  would  have  commenced.  The  troops 
were  withdrawn  a  short  distance,  dismounted,  and  deployed  in  line  of  battle, 
with  orders  to  await  the  attack  of  the  Indians.  Lieutenant  Cherry  was  here 
ordered  by  Thornburgh  to  take  a  detachment  of  fifteen  picked  men  and  make 
a  reconnoissance  and  communicate  if  possible  with  the  Indians,  as  it  was 
thought  that  they  only  desired  to  oppose  his  approach  to  their  agency,  and 
would  have  a  big  talk  if  they  could  be  communicated  with.  Cherry  moved 
out  at  a  gallop  with  his  men  from  the  right  flank,  and  noticed  a  like  move- 
ment of  al)out  twenty  Indians  from  the  left  of  the  Indian  position.  He 
approached  to  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  the  Indians,  and  took  off 
his  hat  and  waved  it,  but  the  response  was  a  shot  fired  at  him,  wounding  a 
man  of  his  party,  and  killing  his  horse.  This  was  the  first  shot,  and  was 
instantly  followed  by  a  volley  from  the  Indians. 

The  work  had  now  begun  in  real  earnest,  and  seeing  the  advantage  of 
the  position  he  held.  Lieutenant  Cherry  dismounted  his  detachment  and 
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deployed  along  the  crest  of  the  hills  to  prevent  the  Indians  flanking  his 
position,  or  to  cover  the  retreat,  if  it  was  found  necessary  to  retire  upon  the 
wagon  train,  which  was  then  coming  up  slowly,  guarded  by  Lieutenant  Pad- 
dock, Company  D,  Fifth  Cavalry.  Orders  were  sent  to  park  the  wagons  and 
cover  them  with  the  company  guarding  them.  The  two  companies  in  the 
advance  were  Captain  Payne's,  Company  F,  Fifth  Cavalry,  and  Captain  Law- 
son's,  Company  E,  Third  Cavalry,  which  were  dismounted  and  deployed  as 
skirmishers.  Captain  Payne  on  the  left  and  Captain  Lawson  on  the  right. 
From  Lieutenant  Cherry's  position  he  could  see  the  Indians  were  trying  to  cut 
him  off  from  the  wagons,  and  at  once  sent  word  to  Major  Tliornburgh,  who 
then  withdrew  the  line  slowly,  keeping  the  Indians  in  check  until  opposite 
the  point  which  his  men  held,  when,  seeing  that  the  Indians  were  concen- 
trating to  cut  off  his  retreat.  Captain  Payne,  with  Company  F,  Fifth  Cavalry, 
■was  ordered  to  charge  the  hUl,  which  he  did  in  gallant  style,  his  horse  being 
shot  under  him  and  several  of  his  men  wounded.  The  Indians  having  been 
driven  from  this  point,  the  company  was  rallied  on  the  wagon-train.  Major 
Thornburgh  then  gave  orders  to  Lieutenant  Cherry  to  hold  his  position  and 
cover  Captain  Lawson's  retreat,  who  was  ordere'd  to  fall  back  slowly  with  the 
horses  of  his  company.  Cherry  called  for  volunteers  of  twtnty  men,  who 
responded  promptly  and  fought  with  des^emtion.  Nearly  every  man  vrta 
wounded  before  he  reached  the  camp.  Two  men  weixj  killed.  Cherry 
brought  every  wounded  man  in  with  him.  Captain  Lawson,  the  brave  old 
v^eteran,  displayed  the  greatest  coolness  and  courage  during  this  retreat, 
sending  up  ammunition  to  Clierry's  men  when,  once,  they  were  nearly  with- 
out it.  Major  Thornburgh  started  back  to  the  wagon-train  after  giving  his 
final  orders  to  Captain  Payne  to  charge  the  hill  and  to  Captain  Lawson  and 
Lieutenant  Cherry  to  cover  the  retreat.  He  was  shot  dead  when  barely  half 
way  there,  as  his  body  was  seen  by  one  of  Captain  Lawson's  men,  life  extinct, 
,  lying  on  his  face. 

Captain  Payne,  then  in  command,  at  once  set  about  having  the  wounded 
horses  shot,  to  be  used  for  breastworks,  dismantling  the  wagons  of  boxes  and 
bundles  of  bedding,  com  and  flour-sacks,  which  were  quickly  piled  up  for 
fortifications.  Picks  and  shovels  were  used  vigorously  for  digging  intrench- 
ments.  Meantime,  a  galling  fire  was  concentrated  upon  the  command  from 
all  the  surrounding  bluffs  which  commanded  the  position.  Not  an  Indian 
could  be  seen,  but  the  incessant  crack  of  their  Sharp  and  Winchester  rifles 
dealt  fearful  destruction  among  the  horses  and  men. 

On  October  1st,  the  besieged  men  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  heavy  and 
responsive  firing,  but  approaching  their  position.  Sharper  and  nearer  came 
the  rattling,  desultory  discharges,  and  soon  afterwards,  dismounted  and  lead- 
ing their  horses,  which  fell  fast  under  the  Ute  rifles,  they  saw  a  colored  troop 
of  cavalry  approach  and  force  its  way  into  the  barricade.  It  proved  to  be 
Captain  Dodge's  company,  numbering  forty-five  men,  of  the  Ninth  (colored) 
Cavalry.  Their  approach  had  been  most  dangerous  and  difficult,  but  hearing 
of  the  situation  they  had  persisted,  without  halting  and  without  fear.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  six  days'  siege,  they  t^hared  the  perils  and  discom- 
forts with  patience  that  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  General  Merritt  relieved  the 
command,  having  marched  his  men  about  170  miles  over  "the  worst  road 
ever  traveled  "  in  a  little  more  than  forty-eight  hours.  He  found  the  com- 
mand much  as  reported  in  the  original  dispatches.  The  casualties  were 
twelve  killed  and  forty -three  wounded.  All  the  animals  of  the  command 
were  killed,  except  twelve  mules  and  three  horses  of  the  four  companies  of 
cavalry. 

The  funeral  of  Major  Thornburgh  took  place  at  Omaha  on  October  23d, 
under  Masonic  management.  A  halt  was  ordered  in  the  march  of  the 
troops  after  the  fugitive  Utes,  confidence  beihg  placed  in  the  ability  of 
General  Adams,  the  special  agent,  to  effect  a  peace,  with  the  tribe.  General 
Charles  Adams  came  into  General  Merritt's  camp  on  the  morning  of  the  34th 
with  the  women  and  children  of  the  Meeker  and  Price  families. 

The  last  letter  written  by  Mr.  Meeker  before  his  death  was  to  Major 
Thornburgh,  dated  one  o'clock,  September  39th,  three  hours  after  the  attack 
had  commenced  and  Thornburgh 's  death,  stating  that  "all  was  quiet  at  the 
agency  and  that  Douglass  had  the  United  States  flag  flying  above  his  house. " 
The  last  authentic  accounts  state  that  Douglass  took  no  part  in  the  fight,  »nd 
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that  he  was  guarding  Mrs.  Meeker  and  the  other  women  from  injury.  It 
will  surprise  many  who  have  had  faith  in  the  fidelity  of  Douglass  to  read 
Miss  Meeker's  assertions  of  his  treachery  and  brutality  as  detailed  in  her 
narrative.  Jack,  to  whose  cami^  Mrs.  Price  and  her  children  were  conveyed, 
after  the  captives  were  separated,  is  one  of  the  war  chiefs  of  the  White 
River  band,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  attack  at 
the  agency.  He  is  next  in  rank  to  Douglass,  and  is  noted  for  his  shrewdness 
and  cunning. 

The  history  of  the  prisoners  during  their  captivity  forms  a  most  pathetic 
chapter.  After  the  killing  of  Agent  Meeker  the  women  attempted  to  escape 
into  the  brush  from  the  burning  buildings.  Mrs.  Meeker  was  fired  at,  with 
the  result  of  a  flesh-wound  in  the  hip  four  inches  in  length.  Miss  Meeker 
and  Mrs.  Price  were  called  to:  "Indians  no  shoot  white  women.  Stop! 
Indians  no  hurt."  They  were  then  mounted — Miss  Meeker,  with  Mrs. 
Price's  eldest  child,  four  years  old,  tied  behind  her  ;  Mrs.  Price,  with  her 
infant  in  her  arms,  and  Mrs.  Meeker,  who  is  sixty-four  years  of  age,  and 
lame  from  her  wound. 

When  they  struck  the  camp  at  midnight,  Mrs.  Meeker  was  dismounted, 
and  fell  to  the  ground  unable  to  move,  and  the  Indians  surrounded  lier  and 
added  to  the  misery  of  the  situation  by  jeering  and  taunting  "  the  old  white 
squaw."  The  next  morning  they  were  separated,  Douglass  retaining  the 
charge  of  Mrs.  Meeker,  and  Persune  taking  Miss  Meeker,  while  Mrs.  Price 
and  children  were  in  the  charge  of  an  Uncompahgre  Ute.  The  sufferings  of 
Mrs.  Meeker  were  indescribable  during  her  stay  with  Douglass,  whose  squaw 
abused  her  by  neglect,  pushing,  striking,  and  taunts. 

On  one  occasion  Douglass  threw  down  blankets  and  compelled  Miss 
Meeker  to  dismount,  saying  that  they  were  going  into  camp.  Me  then  said 
that  they  were  going  to  stab  them,  and  exhibited  the  butcher  knives  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose.  Then  he  placed  a  musket  to  her  forehead  and  said: 
"Indian  going  to  shoot."  The  courageous  girl  never  flinched,  and  laughed 
at  the  burly  savage.  He  asked  her  if  she  was  afraid,  and  her  ready  response, 
"  I  am  not  afraid  of  Indians  or  death,"  elicited  the  admiration  of  the  Indians. 
They  turned  upon  Chief  Douglass  with  derision,  and  he  slunk  from  the 
presence  of  the  brave  woman. 

Soon  after  this  they  were  'placed  in  charge  of  Chief  Johnson,  and  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Johnson's  squaw  their  condition  was  very  much 
improved  and  farther  indignities  prevented. 

After  their  rescue  by  General  Adams,  their  condition  was  made  still  more 
comfortable.  Their  costume,  as  they  appeared  on  their  arrival  at  Denver, 
October  80th,  after  a  journey  of  five  hundred  miles  by  stage  or  ponies,  is 
thus  described  :  Miss  Josie's  costume  was  the  most  striking.  Her  dress  was 
made  of  an  Indian  blanket,  plain  skirt,  and  long  jacket-waist  with  tight 
sleeves.  The  blanket  stuff  was  dark-brown,  the  broad  yellow  stripes  in  the 
goods  acting  as  a  border  around  the  bottom  of  the  dress  and  the  flowing 
waist.  Her  feet  were  incased  in  moccasins,  and  by  her  side  lay  a  broad  white 
sombrero.  Miss  Meeker,  though  by  no  means  a  handsome  young  lady,  is 
bright  and  attractive  in  appearance.  She  is  a  blonde,  and  naturally  of  fair 
complexion,  though  now  sunburned.     Her  hair  is  cut  short  to  the  neck. 

Mrs.  Price  is  a  young  lady  yet.  Though  but  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
she  has  been  married  several  years.  She  is  naturally  bright  and  active,  but 
just  now  the  death  of  her  husband  and  her  terrible  experience  has  saddened 
her.  Mrs.  Price  was  dressed  in  a  plain  woolen  dress,  which  she  said  she 
wore  when  taken  captive.  She,  however,  exchanged  it  for  a  "blanket" 
dress  similar  to  that  worn  by  Miss  Meeker,  and  saving  it,  reassumed  it  when 
she  reached  Alamosa.     Mrs.  Price  also  wore  a  sombrero. 

_  Mrs.  Meeker  wore,  when  she  arrived,  a  long  wrapper  and  a  hood,  with 
which  she  was  provided  at  Los  Pinos.  The  two  little  children,  May  and 
Johnnie,  wore  their  agency  clothes,  sadly  tattered  and  torn. 

The  "  blanket  "  suits  of  Miss  Meeker  and  Mrs.  Price  were  made  by  them 
while  in  camp  on  (Irand  River,  their  captors  furnishing  the  material,  thread, 
needles,  etc 


HISTORICAL    AND    MYTHOLOGICAL     TRADITIONS 
OF  THE  ALGONQUINS. 

with  a.  translation  of  the  walum-olum,  or  bark  record  of  the 
lenni  lenape.* 

By  E.  G.  Squier. 

The  Algonquins  were  a  numerous  family  of  North  American  Indians, 
once  spread  over  all  the  northern  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  south  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Their  language  was  heard  from  the  bay  of  Gaspe  to  the 
valley  of  the  Des  Moines,  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  land  of  the  Elsquimaux ; 
from  the  Cumberland  river,  of  Kentucky,  to  the  western  banks  of  the  Miss- 
issippi. It  was  spoken,  though  not  exclusively,  in  a  Territory  that  ex- 
tended through  sixty  degrees  of  longitude  and  more  than  twenty  degrees  of 
latitude.  All  the  tribes  of  New  England  were  Algonquins;  the  tribes  in 
Maine,  the  great  tribe  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  the  Creeks  in  the  region  of 
the  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  the  Ottawas  and  Pottawatomies  in  Michigan  claimed 
the  same  origin.  Traces  of  the  primitive  Algonquin  language  appear  in  the 
names  of  places,  such  as  Alleghany,  Connecticut.  At  present  the  Algonquins 
do  not  number  more  than  two  hundred  warriors,  included  in  the  tribe  of  the 
Chippewas. 

The  discovery  of  America,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  constitutes  a  grand  era 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  From  it  we  may  date  the  rise  of  that  mental  en- 
ergy and  physical  enterprise,  which  has  since  worked  such  wonderful  changes 
in  the  condition  of  the  human  race.  It  gave  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  to 
the  nations  of  Europe,  then  slowly  rousing  from  the  lethargy  of  centuries. 
Love  of  adventure,  hope,  ambition,  avarice — the  most  powerful  incentives  to 
human  action — directed  the  attention  of  all  men  to  America.  Thither  flocked 
the  boldest  and  most  adventurous  spirits  of  Europe  ;  and  half  a  century  of 
startling  events  sufficed  to  lift  the  veil  of  night  from  a  vast  continent,  unsur- 
passed in  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  productions,  abounding  in  treasures, 
and  teeming  with  a  strange  people,  divided  into  numberless  families,  exhib- 
iting many  common  points  of  resemblance,  yet  differing  widely  in  their  condi- 
tion, manners,  customs,  and  civil  and  social  organizations. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  frozen  seas  of  the  north,  clothed  with  the  furs 
of  the  sea-monsters  whose  flesh  had  supplied  them  with  food,  burrowing  in 
icy  caverns  during  the  long  polar  nights,  were  found  the  dwarfed  and  squalid 
Esquimaux.  In  lower  latitudes,  skirting  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  Atlantic, 
pushing  their  canoes  along  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  or  chasing  the  buffalo 
on  the  vast  meadows  of  the  west,  broken  up  into  numerous  families,  subdi- 
vided into  tribes,  warring  constantly,  and  ever  struggling  for  ascendency  over 
each  other,  were  the  active  and  fearless  hunters,  falling  chiefly  within  the 
modern  extended  denominations  of  the  Algonquin  and  Iroquois  families. 
Still  lower  down,  in  the  mild  and  fertile  regions  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, more  fixed  in  their  habits,  half  hunters,  half  agriculturists,  with  a  syste- 
matized religion,  and  a  more  consolidated  civil  organization,  and  constituting 
the  connecting  link  between  the  gorgeous  semi-civilization  of  Mexico,  and  the 
nomadic  state  of  the  northern  families,  were  the  Floridian  tribes,  in  many  re- 
spects one  of  the  most  interesting  groups  of  the  continent.  Beneath  the 
tropics,  around  the  bases  of  the  volcanic  ranges  of  Mexico,  and  occupying  her 
high  and  salubrious  plains,  Cortez  found  the  Atzecs  and  their  dependencies — 
■  nations  rivaling  in  their  barbarous  magnificence  the  splendors  of  the  oriental 
world — far  advanced  in  the  arts,  living  in  cities,  constructing  vast  works  of 

?ublic  utility,  and  sustaining  an  imposing,  though  bloody  religious  system, 
assiug  the  nations  of  Central  America,  whose  architectural  monuments  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  the  proudest  of  the  old  world,  and  attest  the  advanced 
condition  and  great  power  of  their  builders,  Pizarro  found  beneath  the  equa- 

*  Reprinted  from  .The  Ajnerican  Whig  Beviev!  (New  York),  for  February,  1849.        ^ 
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tor  a  vast  people,  living  under  a  well -organized  and  consolidated  government, 
attached  to  a  primitive  Sabianism,  fixed  in  their  habits  and  customs,  and  hap- 
py in  their  position  and  circumstances.  Still  beyond  these  to  the  southward, 
were  the  invincible  Araucanians,  together  with  numerous  other  nations,  with 
distinctive  features,  filling  still  lower  places  in  the  scale  of  advancement,  and 
finally  subsiding  into  the  squalid  counterparts  of  the  Esquimaux  in  Patagonia. 

These  numerous  nations,  exhibiting  contrasts  so  striking,  and  institutions 
so  novel  and  interesting,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  have  at  once  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  learned  of  that  day,  and  insured  at  their  hands  a  full  and 
authentic  account  of  their  government,  religion,  traditions,  customs,  and  modes 
of  life.  The  men,  however,  who  subverted  the  empires  of  Montezuma  and 
the  Incas  were  bold  adventurers,  impelled  for  the  most  part  by  an  absorbing 
avarice  and  unfitted  by  habit,  as  incapable,  from  education  and  circumstances, 
of  transmitting  to  us  correct  or  satisfactory  information  respecting  the  nations 
with  which  they  were  acquainted.  The  ecclesiastics  who  followed  in  their 
train,  from  whom  more  might  have  been  expected,  actuated  by  a  fierce  bigot- 
ry, and  eager  only  to  elevate  the  symbol  of  their  intolerence  over  the  emblems 
of  a  rival  priesthood,  misrepresented  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  Indians, 
and  exaggerated  the  bloody  observances  of  the  aboriginal  ritual,  as  an  apology, 
if  not  a  justification,  for  their  own  btrbarism  and  cruelty.  Tliey  threw  down 
the  high  altars  of  Atzec  superstition,  and  consecrated  to  their  own  mum- 
meries the  solar  symbols  of  the  Peruvian  temples.  They  burned  the  pictured 
historical  and  mythological  records  of  the  ancient  empire  in  the  public  square 
of  Mexico  ;  defaced  the  sculptures  on  her  monuments,  and  crushed  in  pieces 
the  statues  of  her  gods.  Yet  the  next  day,  with  an  easy  transition,  they  pro- 
claimed the  great  impersonation  of  the  female,  or  productive  prijjciple  of  na- 
ture, who  in  the  Mexican,  as  in  every  other  system  of  mythology,  was  the 
consort  of  the  Sun,  to  be  no  other  than  the  Eve  of  the  Mosaic  record,  or  the 
Mother  of  Christ ;  they  even  tracked  the  vagrant  St.  Thomas  in  the  person  of 
the  benign  Quetzalcoatl,  the  Mexican  counterpart  of  the  Hindoo  Buddha  and 
the  Egyptian  Osiris  ! 

All  these  circumstances  have  contributed  to  throw  doubt  and  uncertainty 
over  the  Spanish  accounts  of  the  aboriginal  nations.  Nor  were  the  circum- 
stances attending  European  adventure  and  settlements,  in  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  much  more  favorable  to  the  preservation  of  impartial  and  reliable 
records.  The  Puritan  of  the  north  and  the  gold-hunter  of  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina,looked  with  little  interest  and  less  complacency  upon  the  "wilde  salva- 
ges "  with  wliich  they  were  surrounded  and  of  whom  Cotton  Mather  wrote, 
that,  "  Although  we  know  not  when  nor  how  they  first  became  inhabitants  of 
this  mighty  continent,  yet  we  may  guess  the  devil  decoyed  these  miserable 
salvages  hither,  in  hopes  that  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  would  never 
come  to  destroy  his  absolute  empire  over  them." 

The  Jesuits  and  other  enthusiasts,  the  propagandists  of  the  Catholic 
faith  among  the  northern  tribes,  were  more  observant  and  correct,  but  their 
accounts  are  very  meagre  in  matters  of  the  most  consequence,  in  researches 
concerning  the  history  and  religion  of  the  aborigines.  All  treated  the  relig- 
ious conceptions  and  practices  and  transmitted  traditions  of  the  Indians  with 
little  regard.  Indeed  it  has  been  only  during  the  last  century,  since  European 
communication  with  the  primitive  nations  of  Southern  Asia,  and  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  oriental  literature,  have  given  a  new  direction  to  re- 
searches into  the  history  of  mind  and  man,  that  the  true  value  of  the  religious 
notions  and  the  recorded  or  transmitted  traditions  of  various  nations,  in  deter- 
mining their  origins  and  connections,  and  illustrating  their  remote  history,  has 
been  ascertained.  And  even  now  there  are  few  who  have  a  just  estimation  of 
their  importance  in  these  respects.  It  may  however  be  claimed,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  an  erudite  American  that  "of  all  researches Avhich  most  effectually 
aid  us  to  discover  the  origin  of  a  nation  or  people,  whose  history  is  either  un- 
known, or  deeply  involved  in  the  obscurity  of  ancient  times,  none  are  perhaps 
attended  with  such  important  results,  as  the  analysis  of  their  theological  dog- 
mas, and  their  religious  practices.  To  such  matters  mankind  adheres  with 
the  greatest  tenacity,  and  though  both  modified  and  corrupted  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  ages,  they  still  preserve  features  of  their  original  construction  when 
language,  arts,  sciences  and  political  establishments  no  longer  retain  distinct 
lineaments  of  their  ancient  constitutions." 

The  traveler  Clarke,  maintaining  the  same  position,  observes,  "that  by  a 
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proper  attention  to  the  vestiges  of  ancient  superstition,  we  are  sometimes  en- 
abled to  refer  a  whole  people  to  their  original  ancestors,  with  as  much  if  not 
more  certainty,  than  by  observations  made  upon  their  languages,  because  the 
superstition  is  engrafted  upon  the  stock,  but  the  language  is  liable  to  change." 
However  important  is  the  study  of  military,  civil  and  political  historj',  tlie 
science  is  incomplete  without  mythological  history,  and  he  is  little  imbued" 
with  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  who  can  perceive  in  the  fables  of  antiquity 
nothing  but  the  extravagance  of  a  fervid  imagination.  >  It  is  under  this  view, 
in  the  absence  of  such  information  derivable  from  early  writers,  as  may  form 
the  basis  of  our  inquiries  into  the  history  of  the  American  race,  its  origin, 
and  the  rank  whicli  it  is  entitled  to  hold  in  the  scale  of  human  development, 
that  the  religious  conceptions  and  observances,  and  authentic  traditions  of  the 
aboriginal  nations,  become  invested  with  new  interest  and  importance.  And 
although  the  opportunities  for  collecting  them,  at  this  day,  are  limited,  and 
much  care  and  discrimination  is  requisite  to  separate  that  which  is  original 
from  what  is  derivable,  still  they  perhaps  afford  the  safest  and  surest  means 
of  arriving  at  tiie  re.«ults  desired.  Not  that  I  would  be  understood  as  under- 
valuing physical  or  philologiflal  researches,  in  their  bearings  upon  these  ques- 
tions ;  for  if  the  human  mind  can  ever  flatter  itself  with  having  discovered  the 
truth,  it  is  when  many  facts,  and  these  facts  of  different  kinds,  unite  in  pro- 
ducing the  same  result. 

Impressed  with  these  views,  I  have,  in  pursuing  investigaticms  in  another 
but  cognate  department  of  research,  taken  considerable  pains  to  collect  from 
all  available  sources,  such  information  as  seemed  authentic,  relating  not  only 
to  the  religious  ceremonies  and  conceptions,  but  also  to  the  mythological  and 
historical  traditions  of  the  alwrigines  of  all  parts  of  the  continent.  An  ana- 
lysis and  comparison  of  these  have  led  to  some  most  extraordinary  results, 
which  it  would  be  impossible,  in  the  narrow  scope  of  this  paper,  to  indicate 
with  necessary  fullness.  It  may  be  said  generally,  that  they  exhibit  not  only 
a  wonderful  uniformity  and  concurrence  in  their  elements  and  more  import- 
ant particulars,  but  also  an  absolute  identity,  in  many  essential  respects,  with 
those  which  existed  among  the  primitive  nations  of  the  old  world,  far  back 
in  the  monumental  and  traditional  periods. 

Among  the  various  original  manuscripts  which,  in  the  course  of  these 
investigations,  fell  into  my  possession,  I  received  through  the  hands  of  the 
executors  of  the  lamented  Nicollet,  a  series  by  the  late  Prof.  C.  S.  Rafinesque 
— well  known  as  a  man  of  science  and  of  an  inquiring  mind,  but  whose  en- 
ergies were  not  sufficiently  concentrated  to  leave  a  decided  impression  in  any 
department  of  research.  A  man  of  unparalleled  industry,  an  earnest  and  in- 
defatigable collector  of  facts,  he  was  deficient  in  that  scope  of  mind  joined  to 
severe  critical  powers,  indispensable  to  correct  generalization.  While,  there- 
fore, it  is  usually  safe  to  reject  his  conclusions,  we  may  receive  his  facts, 
making  proper  allowances  for  the  haste  with  which  they  were  got  together. 

Among  these  manuscripts  ("  rudis indigestaque  moles"),  was  one  entitled 
the  Walum  Olum  (literally,  painted  sticks),  or  painted  and  engraved  traditions 
of  the  Lenni-Lenape,  comprising  five  divisions,  the  first  two  embodying  the 
traditions  referring  to  the  creation  and  a  general  flood,  and  the  rest  compris- 
ing a  record  of  various  migrations,  with  a  list  of  ninety-seven  chiefs,  in  the 
order  of  their  succession,  coming  down  to  the  period  of  the  discovery.  This 
manuscript  also  embraces  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  compound  mnemonic 
symbols,  each  accompanied  by  a  sentence  or  verse  in  the  original  language, 
of  which  a  literal  translation  is  given  in  English.  The  only  explanation 
which  we  hava  concerning  it,  is  contained  in  a  foot  note,  in  tlie  hand  of  Ra- 
finesque, in  which  he  states  that  the  manuscript  and  wooden  originals  were 
, obtained  in  Indiana  in  1822,  and  that  they  were  for  a  long  time  inexplicable, 
"  until  with  a  deep  study  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  aid  of  Zeisberger's  manu- 
script dictionary  in  the  library  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  a  translation  was 
effected."  This  translation,  it  may  here  be.  remarked,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  test  it,  is  a  faithful  one,  and  there  is  slight  doubt  that  the  original 
is  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  genuine  Indian  record.     The  evidence  that  it  is 


1  "  The  existence  of  similar  religious  Ideas  In  remote  regions,  Inhabited  by  differ- 
ent races,  Is  an  interesting  subject  of  study;  furnishing  asltdoes,  one  of  the  most 
Important  links  In  the  great  chain  of  communlcatloa  which  binds  together  the  dis- 
tant families  of  nations."— Pr««cott'«  Mexico. 
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SO,  is  however  rather  internal  and  collateral  than  direct. '  The  traditions 
whicli  it  embodies  coincide,  in  most  important  respects,  with  those  which  are 
known  to  have  existed,  and  wliicli  still  exist,  in  forms  more  or  Jess  modified, 
amonif  the  various  Algonquin  tribes,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  recorded 
is  precisely  that  which  was  adopted  by  L~e  Indians  of  this  stock,  in  recording 
events,  comnmnicating  intelligence,  etc.,  and  which  has  not  inaptly  been  de- 
nominated pu:turc-wntiiig. 

The  scope  of  this  system  of  picture-writing,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
■was  applied,  have  not  been  generally  understood  nor  fully  recognized.  With- 
out, however,  going  into  an  analysis  of  the  system,  its  principles  and  ele- 
ments— an  inquiry  of  much  interest— it  may  be  claimed,  upon  an  array  of 
evidence  which  will  admit  of  no  dispute,  that  imder  it  the  Indians  were  not 
only  able  to  conmiunicate  events  and  transmit  intelligence,  but  also  to  record 
chants  and  songs,  often  containing  abstract  ideas — allusions  to  the  origin  of 
things,  the  power  of  nature,  and  to  the  elements  of  their  religion.  "  The  In- 
dians," says  Ileckewelder,  "have  no  alphabet,  nor  any  mode  of  representing 
words  to  the  eye,  yet  they  have  certain  hieroglyphics,  by  which  they  describe 
facts  in  so  plain  a  manner,  that  those  who  are  conversant  with  their  marks, 
can  understand  them  with  the  greatest  ease — as  easily,  indeed,  as  they  can 
understand  a  piece  of  writing."*  This  writer  also  asserts  that  the  simple 
principles  of  the  systjpm  are  so  well  recognized,  and  of  so  general  application, 
that  the  members  of/.ifFerent  tribes  could  interpret  with  the  greatest  facility 
the  drawings  of  other  and  remote  tribes.  Loskiel  has  recorded  his  testimony 
to  the  same  effect.  He  says  :  "  The  Delawares  use  hieroglyphics  on  wood, 
trees  and  stones,  to  give  caution,  for  communication,  to  commemorate  events 
and  preserve  records.  Every  Indian  understands  their  meaning,  etc."^  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  also  observes  of  the  Ojibwas,  that  "  every  path  has  its  blazed 
and  figurated  tree,  conveying  intelligence  to  all  that  pass,  for  all  can  under- 
stand these  signs,  which,"  he  adds,  "  are  taught  to  the  young  as  carefully  as 
our  alphabet."  Testimony  might  be  accumulated  upon  this  point,  to  an  in- 
definite extent,  were  it  necessary  to  our  present  purpose. 

Most  of  the  signs  used  in  this  system  are  representations  of  things:  some 
however  were  derivative,  others  symbolical,  and  still  others  entirely  arbitrary. 
They  however  were  not  capable  of  doing  more  than  to  suggest  classes  of  ideas, 
which  would  not  be  expressed  in  precisely  the  same  words  by  different  indi- 
viduals. They  were  taught  in  connection  with  certain  forms  of  expression, 
by  which  means  they  are  made  essentially  mnemonic^a  simple  or  compound 
sign,  thus  serving  to  recall  to  mind  an  entire  sentence  or  a  series  of  them.  A 
single  figure,  with  its  adjuncts,  would  stand  for  the  verse  of  a  song,  or  for  a 
circumstance  which  it  would  require  several  sentences  to  explain. 

Thus  the  famous  Metiii  song  of  tho  Chippeways,  presented  by  Mr.  Catlin,, 
although  embracing  but  about  tliirty  signs,  occupied,  in  the  slow,  monoton- 
ous chant  of  the  Indians,  with  their  numerous  repetitions,  nearly  an  hour  in  its 
delivery.  James  observes,  respecting  the  recorded  Indian  songs — "They  are 
usually  carved  on  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  and  the  figures  suggest  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  learned  the  songs,  the  ideas  and  the  order  of  their  succession. 
The  words  are  not  variable,  but  must  be  taught;  otherwise,  though  from  an 
inspection  of  the  figure  the  idea  might  be  comprehended,  no  one  would  know 
•what  to  sing."  Most  of  the  Indian  lore  being  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  or 
medicine-men,  the  teaching  of  these  songs  was  almost  entirely  monopolized 
by  them.  They  taught  them  only  to  such  as  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  war  and  the  chase,  and  then  only  upon  the  payment  of  large  prices.  Tan- 
ner states  that  he  was  occupied  more  than  a  year  in  learning  the  great  song 
for  "medicine  hunting,"  and  then  obtained  his  knowledge  only  at  the  expense 
of  many  beaver  skins.  After  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  among  some 
of  the  Western  tribes,  prayers  were  inscribed  on  pieces  of  wood,  in  mnemonic 
symbols,  in  the  making  and  teaching  of  which  to  their  followers,  some  of  the 
Christian  chiefs  obtained  a  profitable  monopoly. 

•  '  Since  tho  above  w.is  wiitten,  a  copy  of  Kafinesqne's  American  Nations,  published  in 
1836,  has  fallen  uiiiler  my  notice.  It  is  ii'siiigiilar  jumble  of  facts  and  fancies,  and  it  is  per- 
haps unfortunate  for  tlie  manuscript,  spoken  of  in  the  text,  that  it  falls  in  such  a  connec- 
tion. Tlie  only  additional  information  wo  have  respecting  it,  is  that  it  was  "obtained  by 
the  late  Ur.  Ward  of  Indiana,  of  the  remnant  of  the  Delawares  on  the  White  Kiver." 

*  Hist.  Acct.  of  the  Indian  Nations,  p.  118. 

»  Hist,  United  Brethren  in  America,  p.  25. 
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Admitting  then,  as  we  must  do  upon  this  evidence,  tliat  the  Algonquins 
had  tlie  means  of  imperfectly  recording  their  traditions,  songs,  etc.,  we  can 
readily  understand  how  these  might  be  taught  by  father  to  son,  and  perpetu- 
ated in  great  purity  through  a  succession  of  priests — the  sages  of  the  abori- 
ginal races.  The  fact  that  they  were  recorded,  even  in  the  rude  way  here  indi- 
cated, would  give  them  a  degree  of  fixedness,  and  entitle  them  to  a  considera- 
tion which  they  would  not  possess  if  handed  down  in  a  simple  oral  form.' 

In  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  manuscript  is  written,  the  first 
two  songs  or  chants  are  presented  as  they  appear  in  the  original.  We  have 
first,  the  original  sign  ;  second,  the  suggested  verse  or  sentence  in  the  Dela- 
ware dialect ;  and  third,  a  literal  translation  of  the  same  in  English. 


SONG  I.— THE  CREATION. 


/f^^ 


1.  Say  ewitalli 
At  first  there 


wemiguma 
all  sea- water 


wokgetaki.* 
above  land. 


^^^ 


^m 


2.  Hackung-kwelik  owanaku  wakyutali 

Above   much   water   foggy   (was)  and  (or  also)  there 
Kitanitowitessop. -^ 
Creator  he  was. 

3.^  Sayewis*        hallemiwis*        nolemiwi       Kitanitowit- 
First-lieing,     Eternal- being,     invisible  Creator 

essop. 
he  was. 

4.  Sohalawak  kwelik  liakik  owak 

He  causes  them  much  water  much  land  much  air  (or 

awasagamak. 
clouds)  much  heaven. 


5.  Sohalawak  gishuk 

He  causes  them  the  Sun 


nipanum 
the  moon 


alankwak. 

the  stars. 


6.  Wemi-sohalawak 
All  he  causes 


yulik  yuch-aan. 
these  well  to  move. 


/^^ 


7.  Wich-owagan  kshakan  nioshakwat 
With  action  (or  rapidly)  it  blows  (wind)  it  clears  up 

kwelik  kshipelep. 

great  waters    it  ran  off. 

8.  Opejeken  mani-menak        delsin-epit. 
It  looks  bright  made  islands        i?  there  at. 

9.  Lappinup  Kitanitowit   manito  manitoak. 
Again  when  Creator  he  made  spirits  or  makers. 

10.  Owiniwalc             Angelatawiwak  chichankwak 

First  beings  also            and  Angels  Souls  also 
wemiwak. 
and  all. 

^  "Were  it  not,"  says  Dr.  Bfirton.  in  his  paper  on  the  Origin  of  the  Ameriean  Nation*, 
ptiblished  in  tlie  Transactions  of  Vie  Philosophical  Society — "  "Wei-e  it  not  for  the  traditions  of 
many  of  the  American  nations,  we  might  for  ever  remain  in  doubt  concernin«^  their  real 
orijpn.  These  traditions  are  entitled  to  niucli  consideration ;  for.  notwiihstandins  the 
rude  condition  of  most  of  tlie  tribes,  they  are  often  perpetuated  iu  great  purity,  as  I  have 
discovered  by  mnch  attention  to  their  history." 

3  The  terminal  aki  is  a  contraction  of  kaJcki,  land,  and  frequently  denotes  pltice 
simply. 

'  Written  Getanilowil  by  Heckewelder,  p.  422.  • 

*  Figure  3  l3  a  representation  of  the  sun,  which  was  the  Algonquin  symbol  of  the 
Great  Spirit. 

*  The  termination  wiss  or  iss  makes  according  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  whatever  precedes 
It  personal  (Alrtic  Res.,  vol.  1,  p.  201).  The  better  translation  would  therefore  bo,  "  The 
First,"  "  The  Eternal,',  &c. 

<  AUowini,  more,  and  vnOlk,  good,  enter  Into  most  designations  of  the  Supreme.— 
neck.,  p.  422. 
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11.  Wtenk-manito 
After  he  made 


12.  Milap 

He  gave  tliem 
xuotlier. 


'jinwis*        lennowak        mnkoio. 
beings        men  and    grandfather. 


netami-gaho 
the  first  mother 


owini-gaho. 
first-behig*)}- 


X 

4?* 

^ 

^ 

14  Namesik-milap        tulpewik        awesik      cholensak. 
Fishes  he  gave  him  turtles  Iteasts        birds. 


14  Makimani-shak  eohalawak  makowini 

Bad  Spirit  but  he  causes  them  bad  beings 

n'akowak      amangamek.      • 
black  snal{.es   monsters  (or  large  reptiles). 


15.  Sohalawak  uchewak       sohalawak       pungusak. 

He  causes  them     flies       he  causes  them  gnats. 


16.    Nitisak      wemi-owini      w'delsinewuap. 
Friends       all  beings  were  then. 


>s,^  /^Jl^\  17.    Kiwis,         wunand       wishi-manitoak        essopak. 

y      7^v-   y^  Thou  being    good  God    good  spirits      were  there. 


18.    Nijini  netami  lennowak  nigoha         netami 

The  beings  the  first        men  mothers         first 

okwewi  nantinewak. 
wives  little  spirits  (fairies). 


19. 


Qattamin 
Fat  fruits 
nantine. 
little  spirits. 


netami 
the  first 


mitzi 
food 


nijitl 
the  beings 


20.   Weml  wingi-namenep  wenl-ksin 

All  willingly  pleased         all   easy 

damep   wullatemanuwi. 
ing  happy. 


elan- 
think- 


>  In  the  Chlppeway,  according  to  McKenzle  and  Long  wmet  or  inini  means  »iia». 
Mr.  Schoolcraft  states  that  t'mnee  Is  the  diminutive  form  of  the  word,  signifying  liltle- 
inen,2A  Puck-wudj-inj'nw,  "vanishing  little  men."  the  fairy-men  of  Algonquin  story. 
The  cognate  term  of  the  text  seems  to  have  a  slightly  different  meaning :  it  is  trans- 
lated beirufs,  and  is  written  nijini  or  'jini,  beings ;  owini-,  first  beings,  mako-urini,  evil  beings, 
etc.  In  the  Delaware  dialect  Imno  or  lenna  meant  man,  and  Is  so  translated  in  the  text. 
The  true  designation  of  the  Delawares  was  "  Lennl-Lenape,"  which  is  usually  under- 
stood to  nt«an  "  Original  "  or  "  True  men."  It  is  not  impossible  that  it  Is  compounded 
of  "nyj'm,"  beings,  and  lenno,  raen;  literally  men-beings.  This  compound  may- have 
been  suggestive  of  something  superior  to  men  in  general  or  ooUecUvely, 
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21.    Sliukand  elikimi  mekenikink  wakon 

But  then      while  secretly         on  eartlv         snake  god' 
powako  init'ako. 

priest-snake  worship  snake. 

23.  Mattalugas  pallalugas  maktatin  owagan 

"Wickedness  crime  imhappiness        actions, 

payat-chikutali. 
coming  there  then. 

23.   Wactapan-payat  wihillan  mboagan. 

Bad  weather  coming        distempers  death. 

24  Wonwemi  wlwunch-kamik  atak-kitahikan 

This  all  very  long  aforetime  beyond  great   watera 
netarai-epit. 
first  land  at. 


PARAPHRASE  OF  THE  ABOVE  SONG. 

1.  At  the  first  there  weje  great  waters  above  all  the  land, 

2.  And   above   the   waters    were   thick    clouds,    and    there    was   God  the 

Creator : 

3.  Tlie     first     being,    eternal,      omnipotent,      invisible,      was      God    the 

Creator. 

4.  He  created  vast  waters,  great' lands,  and  much  air  and  heaven  ; 

5.  He  created  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars  ; 

6.  He  caused  them  all  to  move  well. 

7.  By  his  power  he  made  the  winds  to  blow,   purifying,   and  tlie  deep 

waters  to  run  off : 

8.  All  was  made  bright  and  the  islands  were  brought  into  being, 

9.  Tlien  again  God  the  Creator  made  the  great  Spirits, 

10.  He  made  also  the  first  beings,  angels  and  souls  : 

11.  Then  made  he  a  man  being,  the  father  of  men  ; 

13.  He  gave  him  the  first  mother,  the  mother  of  the  early  bom, 
13.  Fishes  gave  he  him,  turtles,  beasts  and  birds. 

14  But  the  Evil  Spirit  created  evil  beings,  snakes  and  monsters  : 

15.  He  created  vermin  and  annoying  insects. 

16.  Then  were  all  beings  friends  : 

17.  There  being  a  good  god,  all  spirits  were  good — 

18.  The  beings,  the  first  men,  mothers,  wives,  little  spirits  also. 

19.  Fat  fruits  were  the  food  of  the  beings  and  the  little  spirits  : 

20.  All  were  then  happy,  easy  in  mind  and  pleased. 

21.  But  then  came  secretly  on  earth  the  snake-(evil)  god,  the  snake-priest 
and  snake- worship : 

23.  Came  wickedness,  came  unhappiness. 

23.  Came  then  bad  weather,  disease  and  death. 

24  This  was  all  very  long  ago,  at  our  early  home. 

The  grand  idea  of  a  Supreme  Unity,  a  Great,  Good,  Infinite  and  Eternal 
Creator,  so  clearly  indicated  in  the  foregoing  song,  may  be  regarded  by  many 
as  the  offspring  of  European  intercourse,  or  as  a  comparatively  late  engraft- 
ment  upon  Algonquin  tradition.  Without  denying  that  the  teachings  of  the 
early  missionaries  had  the  effect  of  enlarging  this  conception,  and  of  giving 
It  a  more  definite  form,  it  may  at  the  same  time  be  unhesitatingly  claimed 
that  the  idea  was  an  original  one  with  the  Indian  mind.  The  testimony  of 
the  earliest  travelers  and  of  the  earliest  missionaries  themselves,  furnishes  us 

>  Tlie  snake  among  the  Algo&quins  was  symbolical  ot  evil  or  malignant  foroe. 
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abundant  evidence  of  the  fact.  "  Nothing,"  says  Cliarlevoix,  "  is  more  certain 
than  tliatthe  Indians  of  this  continent  have  an  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the 
First  Spirit,  tlie  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world  "  '  And  Loskiel,  not  less 
explicit  in  his  testimony,  observes,  "The  prevailing  opinion  of  all  these 
nations  is,  that  there  is  one  (iod,  a  great  and  good  Spirit,  who  created  the 
Leavens  and  the  earth  ;  who  is  Almighty  ;  who  causes  the  fruits  to  grow, 
grants  sunshine  and  provides  his  children  with  food."  *  Says  Schoolcraft, 
*'  They  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  who  created  material 
matter,  the  earth  and  heavens,  men  and  animals,  and  filled  space  with  subor- 
dinate spirits,  having  something  of  his  own  nature,  to  whom  he  gave  part  of 
his  power."  From  this  great  and  good  being,  it  was  believed,  no  evil  could 
come  ;  he  was  invested  with  the  attribute  of  universal  beneficence,  and  was 
symbolized  by  the  sun.  He  was  usually  denominated  KitcM-Manitou  or  QiUliy- 
Monedo,  literally.  Great,  Good  Spirit,  Various  other  names  were  employed 
to  designate  him  under  his  various  aspects,  as  Waske&nd,.M.2i\ieT ;  Waosemi- 
goyan.  Universal  Father. 

Subordinate  to  this  Supreme,  Good  Being,  was  an  Evil  Spirit,  MitcM- 
Manitou,  or  Mudje-Monedo  (Great  Bad  Spirit),  who,  according  to  Mr.  School- 
craft, was  a  subsequent  creation,  and  not  coexistent  with  the  Kitchi-Manitou. 
This  seems  implied  in  the  song,  where  he  is  first  spoken  of  after  the  creation 
of  men  and  beings.  Great  power  was  ascribed  to  him,  and  he  was  regarded 
as  the  cause  and  originator  of  all  the  evils  which  befall  mankind.  Accordingly 
his  favor  was  desired,  and  his  anger  sought  to  be  averted  by  sacrifices  and 
offerings.  The  power  of  the  Mitchi-Manitou  was  not,  however,  supposed  to  ex- 
tend to  the  future  life.*  He  is  represented  in  the  text  as  the  creator  of  flies  and 
gnats,  and  other  annoying  insects,  an  article  of  belief  not  exclusively  Indian. 
While  the  symbol  of  the  Good  Spirit  was  the  Sun,  that  of  the  chief  of  the 
Evil  Spirits  was  the  Serpent,  under  which  form  he  appears  in  the  Chippeway 
tradition  of  his  contest  with  the  demi-god  Manabozho. 

The  idea  of  a  destruction  of  the  world  by  water  seems  to  have  been  gen- 
eral amongst  the  Algonquin  nations.  The  traditionary  details  vary  in  almost 
every  instance  where  they  have  been  recorded,  but  the  traditionary  event 
stands  out  prominently.  The  catastrophe  is  in  all  cases  ascribed  to  the  Evil 
Spirit ;  who,  as  already  observed,  was  symbolized  as  a  great  Serpent.  He  is 
generally  placed  in  antagonism  to  Manabozho,  a  powerful  demi-god  or  inter- 
mediate spirit.  These  two  mythological  characters  have  frequent  conflicts, 
and  the  flood  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  final  contest  between  them.  In  these 
cases  the  destruction  of  the  world  is  but  an  incident.  As  recorded  in  the 
Walum  Olum,  it  originates  in  a  general  conflict  between  the  Good  Spirits, 
"  the  beings,"  and  the  Evil  Spirit,  Maskinako.  The  variation  is,  however, 
unimportant,  for  in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  versions  of  the  tradition,  Mana- 
bozho appears  in  the  character  of  Preserver.  The  concurrence  in  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  several  traditions,  is  worthy  of  remark. 


SONG   II.— THE  DELUGR 


1.  Wulamo 
Long  ago 
makowini 
bad  beings 


maskan-ako-anup 
powerful  snake  when 
essopak. 
had  become. 


lennowak 
men  also 


Maskanako  shingalusit  nijini-essopak 

Strong  snake  enemy  beings  had  become 

shawalendamep  •  ekin-shingalan, 

becauie  troubled  together  hating. 


>   Canada.,  vol.  11,  p.  141, 

s  United  Brethren  in  America,  p.  34. 

»  Carver's  Travels,  p.  381, 
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8.  Nishawi      palliton      nishawi       macliiton, 
Both  fighting         both  spoiling 

matta         lungundowin. 
not  peaceful  (or  keeping  peace). 


nishawi 
both 


4.  Mattapewi 
Less  mea 


wiki 
with 


nihanlowit 
dead  keeper 


mekwazuan. 
flgliting. 


5.  Maskanako 
Strong  snake 
lennowak 
men 


gichi  penanwelendamep 

great  resolved 

owini  palliton. 

beings  to  destroy  (fight). 


6.  N'akowa  petonep,  amangam  petonep 

Black  snake  he  brought,         monster        he  brought 
akopehella  petonep 

rushing  snake  water    he  brought. 

7.  Pehella-pehella,  pohoka-pohoka,  eshohok 
Much  water  rushing,    much  go  to  hills,        much 

eshohok         palliton-palliton. 
penetrating,   much  destroying, 

8.  Tulapit  menapit  Nanaboush, 

At  Tula  (or  turtle  land)  at  that  island  Nanabush 
maska-boush,         owinimokom        linowimokom 
(strong)  of  beings  the  grandfather  of  men 

the  grandfather. 


Gishikin-pommixin 

Being  bom  creeping 

move  and  dwell. 


tulagish  atten-lohxin. 
at  Tula  he  is  ready  to 


^^ 


10.  Owini         linowi       wemoltin         pehclla  gahani 

Beings       men        all  go  forth          flood  water 

pommixin                           nahiwi  tatalli 

creeping^  (floating?)           above  water  which 

tulapin. 
way  (where)  turtle-back. 

Amangamek  makdopamek 

Monsters  of  the  sea  they  were  many 
metzipannek. 
them    they  did  eat. 


11. 


alendguwek 
some  of 


12.  Manoti-dasin 
Spirit  daughters 
payat  payat 
coming  coming 


mokol-wichemass 
boat  helped 
wemichemap. 
all  helped. 


papal 
come,  come 
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13.   Nanaboush,  Nanabousli,  weinimokom 

Nanabush,         Nanabusli,  of  all  the  grandfather, 

winimokora  linnimokom  tula- 

of  beings  the  granfather,  of  men  the  g^raud- 

inokoin. 
father,         of  turtles  the  grandfather. 


14.  liinapinia  tulapima 

Man  then      turtle  then 


tulapewi 
turtle  they 


15.  "Wishanem  tulpewi 

Frightened  (startled?)      turtle  he 

tulpewi  paniton  wuliton. 

turtle  he  let  it  be        to  make  well. 


tapitawi. 
altogether. 

pataman 
praying 


16.  Kshipehelen 
Water  running  off 
sitwalikho 
tain        path  of  cave 

palliwi. 
elsewhere. 


penkwihilen  kwamipokho 

it  is  drying  plain  and  moun- 

maskan  wagan 

powerful  or  dire  action 


PARAPHRASE. 

1.  Long    ago    came  the    powerful    serpent  (Maakanako),  when   men    had 

become  evil. 

2.  The  strong  serpent  was  the  foe  of  the  beings,  and  they  became  embroiled, 
hating  each  other. 

8.  Then  they  fought  and  despoiled  each  other,  and  were  not  peaceful. 

4.  And  the  small  men.  (Mattapewi)  fought  with  the  keeper  of  the  dead 
(Ni/ianlowU). 

6.  Then  the  strohg  serpent  resolved  all  men  and  beings  to  destroy  im- 
mediately. 

6.  The  black  serpent,  monster,  brought  the  snake-water  rushing. 

7-  The   wide   waters  rushing,    wide  to   the    hills,   everywhere  spreading^ 

everywhere  destroying. 

8-  At  the  island  of  the   turtle  (Tula)  was   Manabozho,  of  men  and  beings 

the  grandfather — 

9.  Being  born  creeping,  at  turtle  land  he  is  ready  to  move  and  dwell. 

10.  Men  and  beings   all  go   forth  on  the    flood  of    waters,     moving  afloat, 

every  way  seeking  the  back  of  the  turtle  (lulapin). 

11.  The  monsters  of  the  sea  were  many,  and  destroyed  some  of  them. 

12.  Then  the  daughter  of  a  spirit  helped  them  in  a  boat,  and  all  joined,  saying. 

Come  help ! 

13.  Manabozho,  of  all  beings,  of  men  and  turtles,  the  grandfather  ! 

14.  All  together  on  the  turtle  then,  the  men  then,  were  all  together. 

15.  Much  frightened,  Manabozho   prayed   to  the  turtle  that   he  would  make 

all  well  again. 

16.  Then  the  waters   ran   off.  it   was   dry  on  mountain  and  plain,   and  the 

great  evil  went  elsewhere  by  the  path  of  the  cave. 

The  allusion  to  the  turtle,  in  the  tradition,  is  not  fully  understood.  Tlio 
turtle  was  connected,  in  various  ways  with  the  mythological  notions  of  the  upper 
Algonquins.  According  to  Charlevoix  and  Hennepin,  the  Chippeways  had  a 
tradition  that  the  mother  of  the  human  race,  having  been  ejected  from  heaven 
was  received  upon  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  around  which  matter  gradually 
accumulated,  fonning  the  earth.'  The  great  turtle,  according  to  Henry,  was 
a  chief  spirit  of  the  Chippeways,  the  "spirit  that  never  lied,"  aud  was  ofteii 
consulted  in  reference  to  various  undertakings.  An  account  of  one  of  these 
ceremonies  is  given  by  this  autlior.*  The  island  of  Michilimakanak  (literally, 
great  turtle)  was  sacred  to  this  spirit,  for  the  reason,  probably,  that  a  large 


i.CIiarlcvofx,  vol.  11.  p.  113;  Hennepin,  p.  55, 
»  Henry's  Travels,  p.  1C8. 
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hill  near  its  centre  was  supposed  to  bear  some  resemblance,  in  form,  to 
a  turtle.*  The  turtle  tribe  of  the  Lenape,  says  Hecke welder,  claim,  a 
superiority  and  ascendency,  because  of  their  relationship  to  the  great  turtle, 
the  Atlas  of  their  mythology,  who  bears  this  great  island  (the  earth)  on  his 
back.^ 

With  these  few  illustrative  observations,  which  might  be  greatly  ex- 
tended, I  pass  to  the  second  or  historical  portion  of  the  traditional  record, 
with  _.the  simple  remark  that  the  details  of  the  migrations  here  recounted, 
particularly  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  passage  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  sub- 
sequent contest  with  the  Tallegwi  or  AUegwi,  and  the  final  expulsion  of  the 
latter,  coincide,  generally,  with  those  given  by  various  authors,  and  well  known 
to  have  existed  among  the  Delawares. 

The  traditions,  in  their  order,  relate  first  to  a  migfration  from  the  north 
to  the  south,  attended  by  a  contest  with  a  people  denominated  Snakes,  or  - 
Evil,  who  are  driven  to  the  eastward.  One  of  the  migrating  families,  the 
Lovxiniwi,  literally  northlings,  afterwards  separate  and  go  to  the  snow  land, 
whence  they  subsequently  go  to  the  east,  towards  the  island  of  the  retreating 
Sfiakes.  They  cross  deep  waters,  and  arrive  at  HJdnaki,  the  land  of  Firs. 
Here  the  Wunkenapi,  or  Westerners,  hesitate,  preferring  to  return. 

A  hiatus  follows,  and  the  tradition  resumes,  the  tribes  still  remsuning  at 
Shinaki  or  the  Fir  land. 

They  search  for  the  great  and  fine  island,  the  land  of  the  Snakes,  where  4 
they  finally  arrive,  and  expel  the  Snakes,  They  then  multiply  and  spread  to- 
wards-the  south,  to  the  Akolaki  or  beautiful  land,  which  is  also  called  Shore- 
land,  and  Big-fir  land.  Here  they  tarried  long,  and  for  the  first  time  cultiva- 
ted corn  and  built  towns.  In  consequence  of  a  great  drought,  they  leave  for 
the  Shillilakiny  or  Buffalo  land.  Here,  in  consequence  of  disaffection  with 
their  chief,  they  divide  and  separate,  one  party,  the  Wetamom,  or  the  Wise, 
tarrying,  the  others  going  off.  The  Wetamowi  build  a  town  on  the  Wisa- 
wana  or  Yellow  river  (probably  the  Missouri),  and  for  a  long  time  are  peaceful 
and  happy.  War  finally  breaks  out,  and  a  succession  of  warlike  chiefs  fol- 
low, under  whom  conquests  are  made,  north,  east,  south  and  west.  In  the 
end  Opekasit  (literally  east  looking)  is  chief,  who,  tired  with  so  much  warfare, 
leads  his  followers  towards  the  thejsun-rising.  They  arrive  at  the  Messussipi, 
or  Great  river  (the  Mississippi),  where,  being  weary,  they  stop,  and  their  first 
chief  is  Yagaieanend,  or  the  Hut-maker,  under  whose  chieftaincy  it  is  dis- 
covered that  a  strange  people,  the  Talleg^vi,  possess  the  rich  east  land.  Some 
of  the  Wetamowi  are  slain  by  the  Tallegwi,  and  then  the  cry  of  pallit07i ! 
paXlitonH  war !  war  !  !  is  raised,  and  they  go  over  and  attack  the  Tallegwi. 
The  contest  is  continued  during  the  lives  of  several  chiefs,  but  finally  termi- 
nates in  the  Tallegwi  being  driven  southward.  The  conquerers  then  occupy 
the  country  on  the  Ohio  below  the  great  lakes — ^the  Shawanipekis.  To  the 
north  are  their  friends,  the  Talamatun,  literally  not-of -themselves,  translated 
Hurons.  The  Hurons,  however,  are  not  always  friends,  and  they  have  occa- 
sional contests  with  them. 

Another  hiatus  follows,  and  then  the  record  resumes  by  saying  that  they 
were  strong  and  peaceful  at  the  land  of  the  Tallegwi.  They  built  towns  and 
planted  corn.  A  long  succession  of  chiefs  followed,  when  war  again  broke 
out,  and  finally  a  portion  under  Linkewinnek,  or  the  Sharp- looking,  went 
eastward  beyond  WxeTalegachukung  or  Alleghany  mountains.  Here  they 
spread  widely,  warring  against  the  Mengivi  or  Spring-people,  the  Pungelika, 
Lynx  or  Eries,  and  the  Mohegans  or  Wolves.  The  various  tribes  into  which 
they  became  divided,  the'  chiefs  of  each  in  their  order,  with  the  territories 
which  they  occupied,  are  then  named — bringing  the  record  down  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Europeans.  This  latter  portion  we  are  able  to  verify  in  great 
part  from  authentic  history. 

SONG  III.— MIGRATIONS. 

1.^  After  the  flood  the  true  men  (Lennapewi)  were  with  the  turtle,  in  the 

cave  house,  the  dwelling  of  Talli. 
2'.  It  was  then  cold,  it  froze  and  stormed,  and 


1  lb.,  37,  110. 

»  Heckewelder,  p.  246: 
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3.  From  tlie  northern  plain,  they  went  to  possess  milder  lands,  abounding 

in  game. 

4.  That  they  might  be  strong  and  rich,  the  newcomers  divided  the  lands  be- 

tween the  hunters  and  tillers  {^Wikhichik,  Elowichik). 

5.  The  hunters  were  the  strongest,  the  best,  the  greatest. 
6    They  spread  north,  east,  south  and  west ; 

7.  In  the  white  or  snow  country  (^Lumowaki),  the  north  countrj',  the  turtle 

land  and  the  hunting  country,  were  the  turtle  men  or  Linapiwi. 

8.  The  Snake  (evil)  people  being  afraid  in  their  cabins,  the  Snake  priest 

{Nakopowa)  said  to  them,  let  us  go  away. 

9.  Then  they  went  to  the  east,  the  Snake  land  sorrowfully  leaving. 

10.  Thus  escaped  the  Snake  people,  by  the  trembling  and  burned  land  to  their 

strong  island  {Akomeitaki). 

11.  Free  from  opposers,  and  without  trouble,  the  Northling  {Lowaniwi)  all 

went  forth  separating  in  the  land  of  snow  ( Winiaken). 

12.  By  the  waters  of  the  open  sea,  the  sea  of  fish,  tarried  the  fathers  of  the 

White  eagle  (tribe?)  and  the  White-wolf. 

13.  Our  fathers    were    rich  ;    constantly   sailing    in   their   boats,    they   dis- 

covered to  the  eastward  the  Snake  island. 

14.  Then  said  the  Head- bea ver  (TFt/tte/woA)  and  the  Great-bird,  let  us  go  to 

the  Snake  land.  * 

15.  All  responned,  let  us  go  and  annihilate  the  Snakes. 

16.  All    agreed,    the    northerlings,    the    easterlings,    to    pass     the    frozen 

waters. 

17.  Wonderful  I     They  all  went  over  the  waters   of  the   hard,  stony   sea, 

to  the  open  the  Snake  waters. 

18.  In  vast  numbers,  in  a  single  night,  they  w-ent  to  the  eastern  or  Snake 

island  ;  all  of  them  marching  by  night  in  the  darkness. 

19.  The    northerlings,    the    easterlings,  the    southerlings  {Shawanapi),  the 

Beaver-men  (Tamakwapis),  the  Wolf-men,  the  Hunters  or  best  men, 
the  priests  {Powatapi},  the  WiUwapi,w'nli  their  wives  and  daughters,  and 
their  dogs. 

20.  They  all  arrived  at  the  land  of  Firs  (SMnaking),  where  they  tarried  ;  but 

the  Western  men  (Wunkenapi)  hesitating,  desired  to  return  to  the  old 
Turtle  land  {I'ulpaMng). 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  account  of  the  second  migration,  across 
frozen  waters,  is  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  popular  prejudice,  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  progenitors  of  the  American  race  arrived  in  America,  that 
it  throws  suspicion  on  the  entire  record.  It  is  not  impossible,  indeed,  that 
the  original  tradition  may  have  been  slightly  modified  here  by  the  dis- 
semination of  European  notions  among  the  Indians.  McKenzie,  however, 
observes  of  the  traditions  of  the  northern  Chippeways  :  "  The  Indians  say 
that  they  originally  came  from  another  country,  inhabited  by  a  wicked  people, 
and  had  traversed  a  great  lake,  which  was  shallow,  narrow  and  full  of  islands, 
where  they  sufferred  great  hardships  and  much  misery,  it  being  always  winter, 
with  ice  and  deep  snows.  *  *  *  They  describe  the  deluge  when  the 
waters  spread  over  the  whole  earth,  except  the  highest  mountain,  on  the  top 
of  which  they  were  preserved."' 

The  proceeding  songs  have  something  of  a  metrical  character,  and  there 
is  in  some  of  the  verses  an  arrangement  of  homophones  which  has  a  very 
pleasing  effect.  For  instance,  tlie  last  verse  of  the  above  song  is  as 
follows : 

Wemipayat  guneunga  shinaking 
Wunkenapi  chanelmdam  payaking 
Allowelendam  kowiyey-tulpaking. 

How  far  this  system  was  carried  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  most  of  the  transmitted  songs  or  chants  had  soinething  of  this  form. 

The  next  song  resumes,  after  the  lapse  of  an  indefinite  period,  as 
follows  : 


>  McKenxU,  p.  113. 
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SONG  IV.— THE  CHRONICLE. 

1.  Long  ago  our  fathers  were  at  SMnaki  or  Fir  land. 

2.  The  White  Eagle  ( Wapalanewa)  was  the  path-leader  of  all  to  this  place. 

3.  They  searched  the  great  and  fine  land,  the  island  of  the  Snakes. 

4.  The  hardy  hunters  and  the  friendly  spirits  met  in  council. 

5.  And  all  said  to  iTatowf  (Beautiful  head)  be  thou  chief  («aAi»ia)  here. 

6.  Being  chief  he  commanded  they  should  go  against  the  Snakes. 

7.  But  the  Snakes  were  weak  and  hid  themselves  at  the  Bear  hills. 

8.  After  Kalawil,  Wapagokhas  (White-owl)  was  sakima  at  Fir  land. 

9.  After  him  Jantowit  (Maker)  was  chief. 

10.  And  after  him  Chilili  (Snow-bird)  was  sakima.     The  south,  he  said 

11.  To  our  fathers,  they  were  able,  spreading,  topossess. 

12.  To  the  south  went  Chilili  ;  to  the  east  went  Tamakwi  (the  Beaver). 

13.  The  South  land  {ShaiDanaki)  was  beautiful,  shore-land,  abounding  in  tall 

firs. 

14.  The  East  land  ( Wapanaki)  abounded  in  fish  ;  it  was  the  lake  and  buffalo 

land. 

15.  After  Chilili,  Agamek  (Great  warrior)  was  chief. 

16.  Then  our  fathers  warred  against  the  robbers.  Snakes,  bad  men,  and  stony 

men,  Ghikonapi,  Akhonapi,  Makatapi,  Assinapi  (Assiniboins  1) 

17.  After  Agamek  came  tea  chiefs,  and  than  were  many  wars,  south,  east 

and  west. 

18.  After  them  was  Langundowi  (the  Peslceful)  sakima,  at  the  Aholaking 

(Beautiful  land). 

19.  Following  him  ToMikamend  (Never  bad),  who  was  a  good  or  just  man. 
30.  The  chief  after  him  was  Pemaholend  (Ever-beloved),  who  did  good. 

21.  Then  Matemik  (Town-builder),  and  Pilwihalen. 

22.  And  after  these,  in  succession,  Onnokeni,  who  was  father  long,  and  Man- 

gipitak  (Big-teeth). 

23.  Then  followed  Olumapi  (Bundler-of-sticks),  who  taught  them   pictures 

(records). 

24.  Came  then  TakwacJd  ( Who-shivers-with-cold),  who  went  southward  to  the 

Corn  land  (Minihaking). 

25.  Next  was  Huminiend  (Corn-eater),  who  caused  com  to  be  planted. 

26.  Then  Alko-ohit  (the  Preserver),  who  was  useful. 

27.  Then  SMvoapi   (Salt-man),   and    afterwards  Penkwonotci  (the    Thirsty) 

when 

28.  There  was  no  rain,  and  no  com,  and  he  went  to  the  east,  far  from  the 

great  river  or  shore. 
39.  Passing  over  a  hollow  mountain  {OUgonunk)  they  at  last  found  food  at 
Shililaking,  the  plains  of  the  Buffalo  land. 

30.  After  Penkwonowi,  came  MekwoclteUa  (the  Weary),  and  CJdngalsawi  (the 

Stiff). 

31.  After  him  Kwitikwund  (the  Reprover),  who  was  disliked  and  not  willingly 

endured. 

32.  Being  angry,  some  went  to  the  eastward,  and  some  went  secretly  afar  off. 

33.  The  wise  tarried,  and  made  Makaholend  (the  Beloved)  chief. 

34.  By  the  Wisawana  (Yellow  river)  they  built  towns,  and  raised  com  on  the 

great  meadows. 

35.  All  being  friends,  Tamenend  (the  Amiable,  literally  beaver-like)  became 

the  first  chief. 

36.  The  best  of  all,  then  or  since,  was  Tamenend,  and  all  men  were  his 

friends. 

37.  After  him  was  the  good  chief,  Maskansisil  (Strong-buffalo),  and 

38.  MacMgokhos  (Big-owl),  and  WapikicJiolen  (White-crane). 

39.  And  then  Wingenund  (the  Mindful  or  Wary),  who  made  feasts. 

40.  After  him  came  Jjtpamn  (the  White),  and  Wallama  (the  Painted),  and 

41.  WapUwapit  (White-bird),  when  there  was  war  again,  north  and  south. 

42.  Then  was    Tamaskan  (Strong-wolf),   chief,  who  was  wise  in  council 

and 

43.  Who  made  war  on  all,  and  killed  Maskensini  (Great-stone). 

44.  Mesdssuwi  (the  Whole)  was  nest  chief,  and  made  war  on  the  Snakes 

{^Akowini). 
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45.  ChitanteuHt  (Strong-and-good)  followed,  and  made  war  on  tlie  northern 

enemies  (Lowanuski). 

46.  Alkouwi  (the  Lean)  was  next  chief,  and  made  war  on  the  Father-snukes 
(l^owakon) . 

47.  Opekadt  (East-looking)  being  next  chief,  was  sad  because  of  so   niucU 

warfare, 

48.  Said,  let  us  go  to  the  sun-rising  ( WapaguJuk)  ;  and   many   went   east 

together. 

49.  The  great   river  {Messusdpu)  divided  the  land,  and   being   tired,  they 

tarried  there. 

50.  Tagawanend  (Hut-maker)  was  next  sakima,  and  then  the  Tallegid  were 

found  possessing  the  east. 

51.  Followed  Chitanitia  (Strong- friend),  who  longed  for  the  rich  eastland. 
53.   Some  went  to  the  east,  but  the  Tallegin  killed  a  portion. 

53.  Then  all  of  one  mind  exclaimed,  war,  war  ! 

64.  The  I'almatan  (Not-of-themselves),  and  the  NitUowan,  all  go  united  (to 

the  war).  ' 

65.  Kinnehepend  (Sharp-looking)  was  their  leader,  and  they  went  over  the 

river, 

56.  And  they  took  all  that  was  there,  and  despoiled  and  slew  the  Tcdlegwi. 

57.  Pimokhasuwi  (Stirring-about)   was  next  chief,    and  then   the    Tallegvoi 

were  much  too  strong. 

58.  Tenchekensit  (Open-path)  followed,  and  many  towns  were  given  up  to 

him. 

59.  PaganddJdlla  was  chief,  and  the  TolUgwi  all  went  southward. 

60.  HattanwiUatou   (the  Possessor)   was  sakima,   and  all  the   people  were 

pleased. 

61.  South  of  the  lakes  they  settled  their  council-fire,  and  north  of  the  lakes 

were  their  friends  the  Talamatan  (Hurons?) 

62.  They   were  not    always   friends,    but  conspired   when   Gunitakan   was 

chief. 

63.  Next  was  Linniwalamen,  who  made  war  en  the  Talamatan. 

64.  Shakagapewi  followed,  and  then  the  Talamatan  trembled. 

SONG  v.— THE  CHRONICLE  CONTINUED. 

1.  All  were  peaceful,  long  ago,  at  the  land  of  the  Tallegm. 

2.  Then  was  Tamaganend  (Beaver-leader)  chief  at  the  White  river  ( WapdLa- 

neng,  Wabash). 

3.  Wapushuwi  (White-lynx)  followed,  and  much  com  was  planted. 

4.  After  came  Walichtnik,  and  the  people  became  very  numerous. 

6.  Next  was  Lekhihitin,  and  made  many  records  {walum-olumin,  or  painted- 
sticks). 

6.  Followed   Kolachuisen  (Blue-bird),  at  the  place  of  mach  fruit  or  food 

{MakeUming). 

7.  Pematalli  was  chief  over  many  towns. 

8.  And  Pepomahemen  (Paddler),  at  many  waters  (or  the  great  waters). 

9.  And  Tankawon  (Little-cloud)  was  chief,  and  many  went  away. 

10.  The  Nentegos  and  the  Shawanis  went  to  the  south  lands. 

11.  KichUamftk  (Big-beaver)  was  chief  at  the  White  lick  {Wapahoning), 

12.  The  Good-prophet  (Onowatok)  went  to  the  west. 

13.  He  visited  those  who  were  abandoned  there  and  at  the  south-west. 

14.  Pawanami  Water-turtle)  was  chief  at  the  Talega/ionah  (Ohio)  river. 

15.  Lakwdend  (Walker)  was  next  chief,  and  there  was  much  warfare. 

16.  Against  the  Towako  (Father  Snakes),  against  the  Sinako  (Stone  or  Moun- 

tain Snakes),  and  against  the  Lowako  (North  Snakes). 

17.  Then   was    Mokdmokoni  (Grandfather-of-boats)   chief,    and   he   warred 

against  the  Snakes  in  boats. 

18.  Wineloipich  (Snow-hunter)  was  the  chief  at  the  North  land  (Lowashkin). 

19.  And  Linkwekinuk  (Sharp-seer)  was  Chief  at  the  Alleghany  mountains 

( Talegaehukang). 

20.  And  Wapalawikwan  (East-settler)  was  chief  east  of  the  Tallegm  landt 

21.  Large  aAd  long  was  the  east  land  ; 

22.  It  had  no  enemies  (snakes),  and  was  a  rich  and  good  land. 
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23.  And  Gikenopalat  (Great-warrior)  was  chief  towards  tlie  north  ; 

24.  And   Hanaholend  (Stream-lover)  at  the  branching  stream  {Saskmhananff 

or  Susquehanna). 

25.  And  Gnttnirisi  (the  Fat)  was  sakima  at  the  Sassafras  land,  {Winaki). 

26.  All  were  hunters  from  the  big  Salt  water  {^Qishikshapipek,  Chesapeake, 

or  literally  Salt  sea  of  the  sun),  to  the  again  (or  other)  sea. 

27.  Makliuamp  (Red-arrow)  was  chief  at  tide  water  (Lnpihaneng.) 

28.  And  Wolomenap  was  chief  at  the  Strong  {a.\ls{Maiikekitonff,  Trenton?) 

29.  And  the  Wapeneiid  and  the  Tumeicand  were  to  the  north. 

30.  Walitpcdlat  (Oood-flghter)  was  chief,  and  set  out  against  the  north. 

31.  Then   trembled  the  Mahongvn  (the  Iroquois  ?)  and  the  Pungelika  (Lynx- 

like, or  Eries). 

32.  Then  the  second  Tamenend  (Beaver)  was  thief,  and  he  made  peace  with 

all. 

33.  And  all  were  friends,  all  united  under  this  great  chief. 

34.  After  hina  was   KichitamaJc  (Great-good-beaver)  chief  in  the   Sassafras 

land. 

35.  Wapahakey  (White-body)  was  chief  at  the  Sea  shore  (Sheyabi). 

36.  Elangonel  (the  Friendly)  was  chief,  and  much  good  was  done. 

37.  And  Pitemunen  was  chief,  and  people  came  from  somewhere. 

38.  At  this  time  from  the  east  sea  came  that  which  was  white  (vessels?) 

39.  Makelomush  was  chief  and  made  all  happy. 

40.  Wulakeningus  was  next  chief,  and  was  a  warrior  at  the  south. 

41.  He  made  war  on  the  Otaliwako  (Cherokee  snakes  or  enemies),  and  upon  the 

Akowetako  (Coweta?  snakes). 

42.  Wapagamoski  (Wnite-otier)  was  next  chief,  and  made  the  Talamatans 

(Hurons)  friends. 

43.  Wapashum  followed,  and  visited  the  land  of  TaUegwi  at  the  west.* 

44.  There  were  the  HUiniki  (Illinois),  the  Shawania  (Shawanoes),  and  the 

^enojctAri  (Kenhawas?) 

45.  Nitispayat  was  also  chief,  and  went  to  the  great  lakes. 

46.  And  he  visited  the  Wemiamik  (Beaver-children,  or  Miamis),  and  made 

them  friends. 

47.  Then  came  Packimitzin  (Cranberry -eater),  who  made  the  Taita  (Ottawas) 

friends. 

48.  Lowaponska  was  chief,  and  visited  the  Noisy  place  {Oanshowenik). 

49.  And  Tashawinso  was  chief  at  the  Sea  shore  {Sfiayabing. 

50.  Then  the  children  divided  into  three  parts,  the  Unamini  (Turtle  tribe), 

the  Minsimini  (Wolf  tribe),  the  Chikimini  (Turkey  tribe). 

51.  EpaUahchund  was  chief,  and  fought  the  Mahongwi,  but  failed. 

52.  Lnugomuwi  was  chief,  and  the  Mahongwi  trembled, 

53.  Wangomend  was  chief,  yonder  between.  (?) 

54.  The  Otawili  and  WagioUnoi  were  his  enemies. 

55.  Wapaeldkis  (White-crab)  was  chief,  and  a  friend  of  the  Shore  people. 

56.  Nenachipat  was  chief  towards  the  sea. 

57.  Now  from  north  and  south  came  the  Wapagachik  (White-comers). 

58.  Professing  to  be  friends,  in  big-birds  (ships).     Who  are  they  ? 

Here  stop  the  pictured  records.  There  is,  however,  a  fragment  in  the 
original  manuscripts,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  continuation,  and  concerning 
which  Rafinesque  says  nothing  more  than  that  it  "  was  translated  from  the 
Lenape  by  John  Burns."  The  references,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  verify  them, 
are  historically  correct.  It  is  here  given  in  its  original  form,  with  no  attempt 
at  paraphrase.  It  resumes  with  an  answer  to  the  question  which  concludes 
the  last  song,  "  who  are  these  Wapdnisf  " 

SONG  IV.— THE  MODERN  CHRONICLR 

1.  Alas,  alas  !  we  now  know  who  they  are,  these  Wapsi'nts  (East-people), 
who  came  out  of  the  sea  to  rob  us  of  our  lands.  Starving  wretches  ! 
they  came  with  smiles,  but  soon  became  snakes  (or  enemies). 


1  "At  present,"  says  Losklel,  "the  Delawares  call  the  whole  country^  far  as  the 
entrance  of  the  river  Wabash  into  the  Ohio,  AUignm-rfngk,  that  Is,  a  land  Inlo  which  they 
came  Irom  distant  parts." — HUU  OniUd  Brethren,  p.  127. 
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3,  The  Walumolum  was  made  by  Lekhibit  (tlie  writer)/  to  record  our  glory. 
Shall  I  write  another  to  record  our  fall  ?  No!  Our  foes  Lave  taken 
care  to  do  that ;  but  1  speak  what  they  know  not  or  conceal. 

3.  We  have    lial    many   others   chiefs  since  that   unhappy    time.      There 

were  three  before  the  friendly  Mikwon  {Miquon  or  I'enn)  came. 
Mattanikum^  (Not-strong)  was  chief  when  the  WinakoU  (Swedes) 
came  to  Wlnaki;  Nahumen  (Raccoon)  when  the  Sinalwi  {Ji\xXz\\)  came, 
and  Jkwahon  (Fond-of  women)  when  the  Tankwis  (English)  came. 
Miquon  (Penn)  and  his  friends  came  soon  after. 

4.  They  were  all   received  and  fed  with  corn  ;  but  no  land  was  ever  sold 

to  them  :  we  never  sold  any  land.  They  were  allowed  to  dwell  with 
us,  to  build  houses  and  plant  corn,  as  friends  and  allies.  Because 
they  were  liungry  and  we  thought  them  children  of  Giahaki  (or  Sun- 
land),  and  not  serpents  and  children  of  serjients. 

5.  And  they  were  traders,  bringing  fine  new  tools,  and  weapons,  and  cloth, 

and  beads,  for  which  we  gave  them  skins  and  shells  and  corn. 
And  we  liked  them  and  the  things  they  brought,  for  we  thought 
them  good  and  made  by  the  children  of  Gishaki. 

6.  But  they  brought  also  fire-guns,  and  fire-waters,  which  burned  and  killed; 

also  baubles  and  trinkets  of  no  use,  for  we  had  better  ones  before. 
•  7.  After  Mikwon,  came  the  sons  of  Dolojo-mktma  (King  George),  who  said, 
more  land,  more  land  we  must  have,  and  no  limit  could  be  put  to  their 
steps. 

8.  But  in  the  north  were  the  children  of  Lowi-8akiTna{Kmg  Louis),  who  were 

our  good  friends,  friends  of  our  friends,  foes  of  our  foes  ;  yet  with 
Dolojo  wished  always  to  war. 

9.  We  had  three  chiefs   after  Mikwon   came — SkalicJd,  who  was  another 

Tamenend,  and  Sasunam  Wikioikhon  (Our-uncle  the- builder),  and 
Tutami  (Beaver- taker),  who  was  killed  by  a  Yankwako  {Eng\\sh.-&nak.e), 
and  then  we  vowed  revenge. 

10.  Netatawis  (First-new-being)  became  chief  of  all  the  nations  in  the  west. 

Again  at  Talligeinink  (Ohio,  or  place  of  Tallegwi)  oh  the  river  Cuya- 
hoga, near  our  old  friends  the  Talamatans.  And  he  called  on  all  them 
of  the  east  (to  go  to  war). 

11.  But  Tadeskung  was  chief  in  the  east  at  Mahoning,  and  was  bribed  by 

Yankwia  ;  then  he  was  burnt  in  his  cabin,  and  many  of  our  people  were 
killed  at  Hickory  (Lancaster)  by  the  land-robber  Yankwis. 

12.  Then  we  joined  Lowi  in  war  against  the  Yankwis  ;  but  they  were  strong, 

and  they  took  Lowanaki  (North- land,  Canada)  from  Lowi,  and  came  to 
us  in  Talegawink,  when  peace  was  made,  and  we  called  them  Kicliikani 
(Big- knives). 

13.  Then  Alimi  (White-eyes)  and   Gelelenund  (Buck-killer)  were  chiefs,  and 

all  the  nations  near  us  were  friends,  and  our  grand -children  again. 

14.  When  the  Eastern-fires  began  to  resist  Dolojo,  they  said  we  should  be  an- 

other flre  with  them.  But  they  killed  our  chief  Unamitoi  (the  Turtle) 
and  our  brothers  on  the  Muskingum.  Then  Hopokan  (Strong-pipe)  of 
the  Wolf  tribe  was  made  chief,  and  he  made  war  on  the  Kichikani- 
Yankwis,  and  became  the  friend  of  Dolojo,  who  was  tlien  very  strong. 

15.  But  the  Eastern-fires  were  atronger  ;  they  did  not  take  Lomnafd,  but  be- 

became  free  from  Dolojo.  We  went  to  WapaJiani  (White  river)  to  be 
further  from  them  ;  but  they  followed  us  everywhere,  and  we  made 
war  on  them,  till  they  sent  Makhiaklio  (Black  snake,  General  Wayne), 
who  made  strong  war. 
"16.  We  next  made  peace  and  settled  limits,  and  our  chief  was  Hackingpou- 
skaii  (Hard- walker),  who  was  good  and  peaceful.  He  would  not  join 
our  brothers,  the  Shawanis  and  Ottawas,  nor  Dolojo  in  the  next  war. 

17.  Yet  after  the  last  peace,  the   Kichikani- Yankwis   came  in  swarms  all 

around  us,  and  they  desired  also  our  lands  of  Wapahani.  It  was 
useless  to  resist,  because  they  were  getting  stronger  and  stronger  by 
joining  fires. 

18.  KithtiUcand  and  Lapanibit  were  the  chiefs  of  our  two  tribes  when  we 


'  iVbfe  by  Rcijinesquc.  "  MaUamJaim.  was  chief  In  1645.  He  is  called  Malta-ham  by  Holm, 
Who  by  a  blunder,  has  made  his  name  half  Swedish.  Horn  Is  not  Leaapl.  Hattawlkum 
means  Not-Homed,  without  horns,  emblem  of  having  little  strength." 
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resolved  to  exchange  our  lands,  and  return  at  last  beyond  the  Maaispek, 
near  to  our  old  country. 

19.  We  shall  be  near  our  foes  the  Wakon  (Osages),  but  they  are  not  worse 

thau  the  TankwUakon  (English  snakes)  who  want  to  possess  the  whole 
Big-island. 

20.  Shall  we  be  free  and  happy,  then,  at  the  new  Wapdhani  t   We  want  rest, 

and  peace,  and  wisdom. 

So  terminate  these  singular  records.  It  is  unfortunate  that  they  lack 
that  kind  of  authentication,  which  depends  upon  a  full  and  explicit  account  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  found,  transcribed  and  translated. 
Kafinesque  was  not  particular  in  these  matters,  and  his  carelessness  and  often 
extravagant  assumptions,  have  rendered  his  name  of  little  weight  in  matters 
of  research.  Still,  upon  neither  of  these  grounds  may  we  reject  these  records. 
As  already  observed,  they  have  the  internal  evidence  of  genuineness,  and  are 
well  supported  by  collateral  circumstances.  Some  of  these  circumstances 
were  presented  at  the  outset,  and  need  not  be  recapitulated.  Haiinesque  him- 
self has  anticipated,  and  thus  disposes  of  one  objection,  not  among  the  least 
formidable  :  "  That  so  many  generations  and  names  can  be  remembered,  may 
appear  doubtful  to  some  ;  but  when  symbolical  signs  and  paintings  are  accom- 
panied with  songs,  and  carefully  taught  from  generation  to  generation,  their, 
retention  and  perpetuation  is  not  so  remarkable."  To  this  may  with  pro-* 
priety  be  added  the  subjoined  observations  of  Loskiel :  "The  Dela  wares  de- 
light in  describing  their  genealogies,  and  are  so  well  versed  in  them,  that 
they  mark  every  branch  of  the  family  with  the  greatest  precision.  They  also 
add  the  character  of  their  forefathers :  such  an  one  was  a  wise  and  intelligent 
counsellor  ;  a  renowned  warrior,*  or  a  rich  man,  etc.  But  though  they  are  in- 
different alxmt  the  history  of  former  times,  and  ignorant  of  the  art  of  reading 
and  writing,  yet  their  ancestors  were  well  aware  that  they  stood  in  need  of 
something  to  enable  them  to  convey  their  ideas  to  a  distant  nation,  or  preserve 
the  memory  of  remarkable  events.  To  this  end  they  invented  something 
like  hieroglyphics,  and  also  strings  and  belts  of  wampum,  etc."' 

I  have  alluded  to  the  general  identity  of  the  mythological  traditions  here 
recorded,  with  those  which  are  known  to  have  been,  and  which  are  still  cur- 
rent among  the  nations  of  the  Algonquin  stock.  The  same  may  be  observed 
of  the  traditions  which  are  of  a  historical  character,  and  particularly  that 
which  relates  to  the  contest  with  the  people  denominated  the  TaXlegwi.  The 
name  of  this  people  is  still  perpetuated  in  the  word  Alleghany,  the  original 
significance  of  which  is  more  apparent,  when  it  is  written  in  an  unabbreviated 
form,  TaMegwi-henna,  or  TaUegwihanna  literally  river  of  the  Tallegwi.  It 
was  applied  to  the  Ohio  (the  present  name  is  Iroquois,  and  literally  rendered 
by  the  French  La  Belle  Riviere),  and  is  still  retained  as  the  designation  of  its 
northern  or  principal  tributary.  The  traditionary  contest  between  the  Len- 
ape  and  the  Tallegwi  is  given  by  Heckewelder,  and  is  adduced  in  further 
illustration  of  the  general  concurrence  above  mentioned.  The  details  vary  in 
some  points,  but  I  am  inclined  to  give  the  first  position  to  the  tradition  as  pre- 
sented in  th^  Walumolum  ;  it  being  altogether  the  most  simple  and  consistent. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Heckewelder's  diffuse  account  is  much  con- 
densed in  the  following  quotations,  and  that  part  which  refers  to  the-  wan 
with  the  Cherokees,  etc. ,  is  entirely  omitted : 

"  The  Lenni-Lenape  (according  to  the  traditions  handed  down  to  them 
from  their  ancestors)  resided  many  hundred  years  ago,  in  a  very  distant 
country,  in  the  western  part  of  the  American  continent.  For  some  reason, 
which  I  do  not  find  accounted  for,  they  determined  on  migrating  to  the  east- 
ward, and  accordingly  set  out  together  in  a  body.  After  a  very  long  journey, 
and  many  nights'  encampment  ('  night's  encampment '  is  a  halt  of  a  year  in  a 
place),  they  at  length  arrived  on  the  Namaed-sipu,,'^  where  they  fell  in  with 
the  Mengwi  (Iroquois),  who  had  likewise  emigrated  from  a  distant  country, 
and  had  struck  upon  this  river  higher  up.  Their  object  was  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Dela  wares;  they  were  proceeding  to  the  eastward,  until  they  should 

>  United  Brethren  In  America,  p .  24. 

«  This  differs  from  the  foregoing  record,  and  Is  undoubtedly  Incorrect.  It  Is  dlfBcult 
to  derive  Mlssiselppl  from  namaesi-sipu  which  Is  made  up  of  namaen,  a  flsh,  and  sipu, 
river.  The  etymology  Is  clearly  messu,  messi,  or  miehi,  signifying  great,  or  as  Mr.  Gallatin 
suggests,  the  whole  and  sipu,  river. 
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find  a  country  that  pleased  them.  The  spies  which  the  Lenape  had  sent 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering,  had  long  before  their  arrival 
discovered  that  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  inhabited  by  a  very 
powerful  nation,  who  had  many  large  towns  built  on  the  great  rivers  flowing 
through  the  land.  These  people  (as  I  was  told)  called  themselves  TaMegwi 
or  Talligewi.  Col.  John  Gibson,  however,  a  gentleman  who  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Indians,  and  speaks  several  of  their  languages,  is  often  of 
opinion  that  they  were  called  AUigewi."         »•»»«» 

"  Many  wonderful  things  are  told  of  this  famous  people.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  remarkably  tall  and  stout,  and  there  are  traditions  that  there 
■were  giants  among  them.  It  is  related,  that  they  had  built  to  themselves 
regular  fortifications  or  entrenchments,  from  whence  they  would  sally  out, 
but  were  generally  repulsed.  *  *  *  When  the  Lenape  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  they  sent  a  message  to  the  AUigewi,  to  request  per- 
mission to  settle  themselves  in  their  neighborhood.  This  was  refused  them  ; 
but  they  obtained  leave  to  pass  through  the  country,  and  seek  a  settlement 
further  to  the  eastward.  They  accordingly  commenced  passing  the  Mississippi, 
when  the  AUigegwi  discovering  their  great  numbers  became  alarmed,  and 
made  a  furious  attack  upon  those  who  had  crossed.  Fired,  at  their  treachery, 
the  Lenape  consulted  on  what  was  to  be  done  ;  whether  to  retreat,  or  try  their 
strength  against  their  oppressors.  While  this  was  going  on  the  Mengwi,  who 
had  contented  themselves  with  looking  on  from  a  distance,  offered  to  join  the 
Lenape,  upon  condition  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  country, 
in  case  the  combination  was  successful.  Their  proposal  was  accepted,  and 
the  confederates  were  able,  after  many  severe  conflicts,  to  drive  the  AUigewi 
down  the  Mississippi  river.  The  conquerors  divided  the  country  between 
themselves ;  the  Mengwi  selecting  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  lakes, 
and  on  their  tributary  streams,  while  the  Lenape  took  possession  of  the  country 
below  them.  For  a  long  period  of  time,  some  say  many  hundred  of  yhars,  the 
two  nations  lived  peaceably,  and  increased  their  numliers  with  great  rapidity. 
Ultimately  some  of  the  most  adventurous  among  them  crossed  the  mountains 
towards  the  rising  sun,  and  falling  on  streams  running  to  the  eastward, 
followed  them  to  the  great  Bay  river  (Susquehanna),  and  thence  to  the  bay 
(Chesapeake)  itself.  As  they  pursued  their  travels,  partly  by  land  and  partly 
by  water,  sometimes  near  and  sometimes  on  the  great-salt-water  lake  (as  they 
call  the  sea),  they  discovered  the  great  river  which  we  call  the  Delaware  ; 
and  still  further  to  the  eastward,  the  Sheyibbi  country,  now  called  New  Jersey. 
Afterwards  they  reached  the  stream  now  called  the  Hudson.  The  reports  of 
the  adventurers  caused  large  bodies  to  follow  them,  who  settled  upon  the  four 
great  rivers,  the  Delaware,  Hudson,  Susquehanna  and  Potomac,  making  the 
Delaware,  which  they  call  Lenapewihittvdc  (the  river  of  the  Lenape)  the  centre 
of  their  possessions. 

"  They  add  that  a  portion  of  their  people  remained  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
and  still  another  portion  tarried  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  mountains. 
The  largest  portion,  they  supposed,  settled  on  the  Atlantic.  The  latter  were 
divided  into  three  tribes,  two  of  which  were  distinguished  as  Unamis,  or 
Turtle,  and  Wnalachtgo,  or  Turkey.  These  chose  the  lands  lying  nearest  the 
coast.  Their  settlements  extended  from  the  MohieanittucJc  (river  of  the  Mohicam 
or.  Hudson)  to  beyond  the  Potomac.  *  *  *  The  third  great  tribe,  the 
Mind  (which  we  have  corrupted  into  Monseys),  or  tribe  of  the  M-olf,  lived 
back  of  the  others,  forming  a  kind  of  bulwark,  and  watching  the  nations  of 
the  Mengwi.  They  were  considered  the  most  active  and  warlike  of  all  the 
the  tribes.  They  extended  their  settlements  from  the  Minisink,  where  they 
had  their  council-fire,  quite  to  the  Hudson  on  the  east,  and  westward  beyond 
the  Susquehanna,  and  northward  to  the  head  waters  of  that  stream  and  the 
Delaware.  *  *  *  From  the  above  three  divisions  or  tribes,  comprising 
together  the  body  of  the  people  called  Delawares,  sprung  many  others,  who, 
having  for  their  own  convenience  chosen  distinct  spots  to  settle  in,  and  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  gave  themselves  names,  or  received  them  from  others. 
*  *  *  Meanwhile  trouble  ensued  with  the  Mengwi,  who  occupied  the 
southern  shores  of  the  lakes  and  resulted  in  fierce  and  sanguinary  wars.  The 
reverses  of  the  Mengwi  induced  them  to  confederate,  after  which  time  the 
contests  with  the  Lenape  were  carried  on  with  vigor  until  the  arrival  of  the 
French  in  Canada;" 
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It  %vill  be  seen  that  fliere  is  a  difference  between  tlie  traditions,  as  given  by 
Heckewelder,  and  tlie  Walum-olum  in  respect  to  tlie  name  of  the  confederates 
against  tlie  Tallegwi.  In  tlie  latter  the  allies  are  called  Talamatan,  literally 
Jsot-of -themselves,  and  which,  in  one  or  two  cases,  is  translated  Hurons,  with 
what  correctness  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  Heckewelder  calls  them  Mengwi, 
Iroquois.  This  must  be  a  mistake,  as  the  Mengwi  are  subsequently  and  very 
clearly  alluded  to  in  the  Walum-olum,  as  distinct  f-ron  the  Talamatan. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  traditions  of  almost  all  the  tribes,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  continent,  refer,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  to  a  migration 
from  the  westward.  "  When  you  ask  them,"  says  Lawson,  speaking  of  the 
Carolina  Indians,  "  Avhence  their  fathers  came,  that  first  inhabited  the  country, 
they  will  point  to  the  westward  and  say,  '  Where  the  sun  sleeps,  our  fathers 
came  thence.'  "  Most  of  the  nations  speak  of  the  passage  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  The  Natchez,  who  assimilated  more  nearly  to  the  central  American 
and  Peruvian  stocks  (the  Toltecan  family),  informed  Du  Pratz  that  they  once 
dwelt  at  the  south-west,  "under  the  sun."  The  Muscogulges  or  Creeks, 
according  to  Bartram's  manuscript,  assert  that  they  formerly  lived  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  and  that  they  relinquished  that  country  in  obedience  to  a 
dream  in  which  they  were  directed  to  go  to  the  country  where  the  sun  rises. 
They  claim  that  they  crossed  the  river  in  their  progress  eastward,  about  the 
period  that  De  Soto  visited  Florida.  The  Cherokees  (a  cognate  tribe)  have  a 
similar  tradition.  They  assert  that  "  a  long  time  ago  all  the  Indians  traveled 
a  great  distance  and  came  to  a  great  water.  Upon  arriving  there,  and  imme- 
diately before  or  immediately  after  crossing,  it  is  not  remembered  which,  a  part 
went  north  and  another  part  south.  Those  who  went  northwards  settled  in  two 
towns  called  Ka-no-wo-gi  and  Nu-ta  gi  ;  the  others  at  Ka-ga-li-u,  or  old  town, 
and  because  they  took  the  lead  in  the  journey  were  considered  the  grand- 
fathers of  the  Indians,"  Roger  Williams  informs  us  that  the  south-west,  or 
Sawaniwa,  was  constantly  referred  to  by  the  Indians  of  New  England.  "  From 
thence,  according  to  their  traditions,  they  came.  There  is  the  court  of  their 
great  jfod,  Cawtantoucit ;  there  are  all  their  ancestors'  souls  ;  there  they  also 
go  when  they  die,  and  from  thence  came  their  com  and  beans,  out  of  Cantan- 
towit's  field." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  general  tenor  and  some  of  the  more  import- 
ant details  of  the  traditions  of  the  Indians  of  the  Algonquin  stock,  as  they 
have  been  presented  to  us  by  various  authorities,  are  the  same  with  those  of 
the  foregoing  remarkable  records.  These  records  are  peculiar,  chiefly  as 
giving  us  a  greater  number  of  details  than  we  before  possessed. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OP  THE  BLACKFEET  INDIANS. 

The  Black  feet  originally  inhabited  that  region  of  country  watered  by  the 
Saskatchawain  and  its  tributaries,  never  extending  their  war  parties  farther 
south  than  the  head  waters  of  the  Marias  river,  or  farther  east  than  the  head 
waters  of  the  Milk  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri,  into  w^hich  it  empties 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  the  Yellowstone  river. 

The  cause  of  their  separation  and  dispersion  over  a  wider  range  of  country 
grew  out  of  a  civil  war  regarding  the  claims  of  two  ambitious  chiefs,  each 
claiming  sovereign  powers,  and  each  having  different-colored  banners  or  flags 
—the  one  red,  the  other  black.  The  warriors  being  divided,  enrolled  them- 
selves under  the  two  banners,  and  after  many  skirmishes  and  assassinations,  a 
pitched  battle  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  black 
chief. 

The  original  tribe  is  now  divided  into  three  bands — the  Blood  Indians, 
Blackfeet,  and  Peigans.  The  Blood  Indians  still  remain  in  the  north,  though 
a  portion  of  them  make  an  annual  visit  to  their  relatives  on  the  Missouri, 
when  their  friendly  feelings  are  such  as  to  justify  it.  The  Peigans  formed  a 
treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship  with  the  Flatheads,  which,  with  few  inter- 
ruptions, has  been  kept  in  good  faith  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  section  of  country  that  may  now  be  considered  as  claimed  and  occu- 
pied by  the  three  bands,  generally  known  as  the  Blackfeet  Nation,  extends 
from  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  Bay,  south  to  tlie  head  waters  of  the  Missouri 
river,  and  to  the  northern  sources  of  the  Yellowstone  river. 
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Their  only  occupations,  beyond  the  social  <  ircle,  are  war  and 
huntinw.  War,  however,  absorbs  all  other  considerations,  and  this  will  be  the 
case,  so  lon»  as  their  present  laws  and  regulations  exist.  As  soon  as  a  youth 
is  capable  of  using  the  bow  and  arrow,  he  enlists  under  the  wolf-skin  banner 
of  some  favorite  war  chief,  and  joins  in  the  first  campaign  against  their 
hereditary  enemies,  the  Crows  and  Assiniboins.  These  war  parties  frequently 
last  for  one  or  more  years,  it  being  considered  disgraceful  to  return  without 
scalps ;  and  on  one  occasion,  a  war  party,  consisting  of  300  young  men,  were 
absent  for  four  years,  without  seeing  or  hearing  from  their  own  people.  The 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  perseverance  may  be  traced  to  their  fundamental 
laws,  one  of  which  prohibits  a  youth  to  marry,  or  have  a  lodge  of  his  own, 
until  he  has  taken  a  scalp,  or  performed  some  other  military  exploit  that  will 
entitle  him  to  rank  as  a  brave.  Neither  is  he  permitted  to  sit  in  council,  or 
be  present  at  a  feast;  and,  what  is  still  more  mortifying  to  youth,  he  is  not 
allowed  to  join  in  a  war  or  scalp-dance,  when  all  the  belles  of  the  tribe  are 
seen  in  gayest  feathers,  jingling  bells,  and  fancy  paints. 

The  laws  or  regulations  by  which  a  Blackfoot  camp  is  governed,  are  well 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  condition,  being  legislative,  judicial,  and  military. 
The  chiefs,  as  a  general  rule,  are  elective,  though  great  respect  is  paid  to 
hereditary  chiefs;  but  they  have  little  or  no  power,  unless  they  have  distin- 
guished themselves  as  warriors,  and  are  supported  by  a  band  of  braves.  In 
every  camp  there  is  a  military  police,  which  consists  of  all  the  unmarried 
who  rank  themselves  as  braves,  and  a  lodge  for  their  accommodation  is  erected 
in  the  centre  of  the  camp,  which  is  generally  of  a  circular  form.  When  any 
matter  of  sufficient  importance  occurs,  the  subordinate  chiefs  are  summoned 
to  attend  at  the  lodge  of  the  head  chief,  where  the  subject  is  gravely  discussed, 
and  the  decision  made  known  to  the  war  chief,  whose  duty  it  is  to  assemble 
his  soldiers,  and  carry  the  orders  of  the  chief  into  immediate  execution. 
Though  these  orders  from  the  chief  sometimes  condemn  to  death  a  father  or 
a  brother  of  one  or  more  of  the  soldiers,  yet  they  never  hesitate  to  obey.  On 
one  occasion  a  wife  of  one  of  the  chiefs  being  condemned  for  infidelity  to  be 
stripped  of  all  her  clothing,  her  nose  cut  off,  to  be  whipped  out  of  the  camp, 
and  to  become  the  slave  of  any  one  who  chose  to  take  her,  two  of  her  brothers 
assisted  in  carrying  thf  sentence  into  execution. 

All  questions  of  peace  or  war,  of  the  time  for  raising  the  camp,  or  in  regard 
to  the  regulations  for  a  general  hunt,  are  decided  upon  by  the  chiefs,  and 
carried  into  execution  by  the  soldiers.  Notwithstanding  the  camp  might  be 
in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  there  were  plenty  of  vbufi'alo  or  other  game  in 
sight,  no  one,  not  even  the  head  chiefs,  would  be  allowed  to  disturb  them, 
without  the  consent  of  the  council.  The  policy  of  this  is  obvious,  as  one 
individual  might  frighten  off  a  herd  of  buffalo  sufficient  to  feed  the  whole 
camp. 

The  Blackfoot  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  treacherous,  blood-thirsty 
Ravage ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  growing  out  of  ignorance  of  his  true  character. 
It  is  true,  they  killed  and  scalped  a  great  many  of  the  mountain  trappers ; 
but  they  found  them  trespassing  on  their  hunting-grounds,  and  killing  off  the 
game  upon  which  they  relied  for  subsistence;  and  any  other  tribe,  or  even 
civilized  nation,  would  have  retaliated  for  much  less  cause  of  provocation. 
Those  who  have  long  resided  among  them,  have  always  found  them  frank, 
generous,  and  hospitable  —  ready  at  all  times  to  repay  any  kindness  they, 
might  receive  from  the  whites. 
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The  men  are  generally  tall — living  in  a  state  of  nature,  so  far  as  drcas- 
goes,  not  even  possessing  that  natural  article  of  clothing,  a  breech  clout.  The 
dress  of  the  lemale  consists  mostly  of  a  Tal6  skirt,  fastened  around  the  waist 
with  a  cord,  and  extending  loosely  to  a  little  below  the  knees.  They  wear 
their  hair  long  behind,  but  so  cut  in  front  as  to  shade  their  eyes ;  tattoo  their 

*  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes^  Appendix  to  Vol.  'V, 
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chins  with  three  lines ;  and  wear  ornamonts  in  their  ears,  formed  of  the  leg 
bones  of  fowls,  ornamented  with  carving,  and  used  also  as  a  pipe. 

The  tribes  living  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin  river  inhabit  houses 
formed  of  mats  laid  on  a  framework  of  willow  or  cotton-wood  ;  but  the  Sacra- 
mento tribes  construct  a  more  permanent  habitation,  made  of  a  framework 
of  heavy  timber,  covered  with  mud  and  grass — the  floor  being  about  two  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  ground.  There  are  but  two  openings,  a  door  for 
entrance,  and  a  hole  at  the  top,  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke  of  their  fires, 
which  they  build  on  the  ground.  The  men  are  indolent,  doing  only  the 
lighter  labor,  such  as  making  their  arms  and  nets,  while  the  women  collect 
the  grass  seeds,  acorns,  &c.,  for  their  subsistence,  in  which  occupation  they 
are  attended  by  one  or  more  of  the  elders  of  the  villages. 

Their  food  consists  of  grass  seeds  and  acorns,  pounded  together,  mixed 
with  water,  and  baked  in  the  sand,  whereby  all  the  deleterious  properties  of 
the  acorn,  as  well  as  its  bitter  taste,  are  removed.  Grasshoppers  and  crickets 
also  form  a  part  of  their  subsistence,  and  these  they  collect  by  setting  fire  to 
the  prairies  in  a  circle,  when,  moving  in  a  body  towards  the  centre,  they  drive 
the  insects  into  the  flames,  by  which  their  legs  are  burned  off.  They  are  then 
collected,  and  pounded  with  deer  tallow,  or  any  kind  of  grease  they  may 
have,  and  used  for  food.  As  soon  as  the  acorns  commence  falling,  they  collect 
great  quantities  of  them,  which  they  put  up  in  cylindrical  stacks,  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  high,  made  of  willows  bound  together  by  cords  of  wild  hemp. 

Their  weapons  for  war  and  the  cha'se  consist  of  bows  and  arrows ;  the 
former  being  made  of  a  kind  of  cedar,  covered  on  the  back  with  the  sinews 
of  a  horse  or  elk,  which  make  them  very  strong  and  elastic ;  the  latter  are 
chiefly  of  cane — those  used  in  the  chase  having  a  point  of  hard  wood,  those 
intended  for  war  are  pointed  with  small  heads  of  flint,  beautifully  barbed. 

They  are  superstitious,  knowing  but  little  of  the  Christian  religion,  except 
what  they  have  learned  from  association,  either  with  the  whites,  or  with  other 
Indians  who  have  been  educated  at  the  old  Catholic  mission,  under  Spanish 
rule.  The  first  fish  of  the  season  they  offer  to  the  Deity,  on  a  platform  erected 
in  the  middle  of  a  stream  ;  the  fish  being  hung  on  a  high  pole,  decorated 
with  feathers  and  other  ornaments,  beside  which  the  medicine  man  takes  his 
place,  and  harangues  for  nearly  the  whole  day,  after  which  the  fish  is  left  to 
decay. 

Every  village  has  its  sweat-house,  which  is  generally  built  near  the  edge 
of  a  stream,  so  that  when  individuals  have  perspired  sufficiently  within  its 
walls,  they  may  have  the  pleasure  of  an  immersion  in  the  cold  water,  which 
,ia  their  usual  mode  of  relieving  fatigue. 

The  tribes  of  California  are  divided  into  small  bands,  speaking  different 
'languages,  and  warring  on  each  other,  though  living  but  a  few  miles  apart. 
Their  general  domestic  habits  vary  but  little,  feeding  upon  the  same  kind  of 
food,  and  preparing  it  in  the  same  manner.  In  their  disposition  they  are 
cowardly ;  treachery  and  theft,  as  with  most  Indians,  forming  part  of  their 
creed.  Their  animal  food  consists  of  the  game  of  the  country,  except  the 
grizzly  bear,  which  the  uncivilized  ones  will  not  eat.  Horses,  both  wild  and 
tame,  form,  particularly  among  those  residing  near  the  coast  settlements, 
their  principal  animal  diet. 

In  the  manufacture  of  their  baskets  and  socks  they  manifest  much  neatness 
and  taste,  particularly  in  those  covered  with  feathers,  which  generally  con- 
sist of  those  of  the  summer  duck,  and  scalps  of  the  red-headed  woodpecker, 
bound  round  the  top  with  beads  of  their  own  manufacture.  They  are  also 
very  expert  in  weaving  blankets  of  feathers,  many  of  which  have  really 
beautiful  figures  worked  on  them. 


SUPERSTITIONS   OF  THE   DAKOTAH  INDIANS. 

According  to  the  Rev.  Gideon  11.  Pond,  of  Minnesota,  "  Every  Dakotah 
warrior  looks  to  the  wakan-man  as  almost  his  only  resource.  From  him  he 
'receives  a  spear  and  tomahawk,  constructed  after  the  model  furnished  from 
the  armory  of  the  gods,  and  also  those  paints  which  serve  as  an  armature  for 
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his  body.  To  obtain  these  things,  the  proud  applicant  is  required  to  bee«mfl 
a  servant  to  the  Zuya-wakan,  while  the  latter  goes  through  those  painful  and 
exhausting  performances  which  are  necessary  preparatory  to  the  bestowal  of 
them ;  such  as  vapor-baths,  fastings,  chants,  prayers,  &c.  The  implements 
of  destruction  being  thus  consecrated,  the  person  who  is  to  receive  them, 
wailing  most  piteously,  approaches  the  war-prophet  and  presents  the  pipe  to 
him  as  to  a  god;  while  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  he  lays  his  hands  upon  his 
sacred  head,  and  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  his  own  impotency,  sobs  out  his 
request  in. substance  as  follows:  '  Pity  thou  one  who  is  poor  and  helpless — a 
woman  in  action  —  and  bestow  on  me  the  ability  to  perform  manly  deeds.' 
The  prophet  then  presents  the  weapons  desired,  saying,  '  Go  thou,  try  the 
swing  of  this  tomaliawk  and  the  thrust  of  this  spear,  and  witness  the  power 
of  the  god  to  whom  they  belong;  but  when  in  victory  thou  shalt  return, 
forget  not  to  perform  thy  vows.'  Each  warrior  is  required  to  paint  himself 
for  battle  in  the  same  manner  as  his  arms  have  been  painted  by  the  prophet; 
and  must  never  paint  in  the  same  manner  at  any  other  time,  except  it  may  be 
in  the  performance  of  extraordinary  religious  rites.  In  this  manner  every 
young  man  is  enlisted  for  life  into  the  service  of  the  war-prophet.  These 
weapons  are  preserved  as  sacredly  by  the  Dakotah  warriors  as  was  the  '  ark 
of  the  covenant,'  by  the  Israelites,  are  carefully  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth  cover, 
together  with  plumes  and  sacred  pigments,  laid  outside  of  the  tent  every  day, 
except  in  the  storm,  and  must  never  be  touched  by  a  female  who  has  arrived 
at  the  age  of  puberty.  Every  warrior  feels  that  his  success,  both  in  war  and 
hunting,  depends  entirely  upon  the  strictnesss  with  which  he  conforms  to  the 
rules  and  ceremonies  imposed  upon  him  by  the  wakan  warrior.  The  '  armor 
feasts'  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence  in  the  Dakotah  camp,  when  the  fruits 
of  the  chase  are  suflBcient  to  supply  them,  at  which  time  these  arms  are 
always  religiously  exhibited.  Thus  the  influence  of  the  medicine-man,  as  a 
warrior,  pervades  the  whole  community,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  over- 
estimate it;  though,  however,  vastly  weakened  by  coming  in  contact  with 
civilization  and  Christianity.  The  medicine-men  themselves  seem  to  be  well 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  among  the  people 
tends  directly  to  the  destruction  of  their  influence. 

"  In  the  capacity  of  a  doctor,  or  wapiya,  the  influence  of  the  Dakotah 
medicine-man  has  scarcely  any  limits,  as  health  is  hardly  more  necessary  to 
the  happiness  of  the  Indian  than  the  wakan-man  is  for  the  preservation  of 
health.  It  is  believed  that  they  have  in  their  bodies  animals  (gods),  which 
have  great  powers  of  suction,  and  which  serve  as  suctiui>punips,  such  as  the 
lizard,  bull-frog,  leech,  tortoise,  garter-snake,  &c.  Other  gods  confer  on 
them  vocal  powers,  and  their  chants  and  prayers  are  the  gifts  of  inspiration. 

"If  the  doctors  are  long  without  practice,  they  suffer  great  inconvenience 
from  the  restlessness  of  the  gods  within  them,  to  pacify  whom  they  sometimes 
take  blood  from  the  arm  of  some  person  and  drink  it.  When  one  of  them, 
having  been  respectfully  and  reverently  called  upon,  and  liberally  prepaid,  ia 
about  to  operate  upon  a  suffering  patient  —  'a  little  ox  struggling  on  the 
earth'  —  he  has  him  plaoed  upon  a  blanket  on  the  ground,  in  a  tent,  with  the 
body  chiefly  naked,  and  also  generally  strips  off  his  own  clothes,  except  the 
middle-cloth.  After  chants,  prayers,  the  rattling  of  the  gourd-shell,  and 
innumerable  other  trite  ceremonies,  making  a  variety  of  indescribable  noises, 
and  muttering  something  like  the  following,  '  The  god  told  mo  that  having 
this,  I  might  approach  even  a  skeleton  and  set  it  on  its  feet,'  he  gets  down 
upon  his  knees,  and  applying  his  mouth  to  the  affected  part  of  the  patient, 
sucks  with  an  energy  which  would  seem  to  be  almost  superhuman  —  the 
gourd-shell  still  rattling  violently.  In  this  manner  the  god  which  is  in  the 
doctor  pumps  the  disease  from  the  sufferer.  After  sucking  thus  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  the  doctor  rises  on  his  feet  in  apparent  agony,  groaning  so  as 
to  be  heard  a  mile  if  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  beating  his  sides,  writhing,  and 
sttlking  the'earth  with  his  feet  so  as  almost  to  make  it  tr£mble,  and  holding 
a  dish  of  water  to  his  mouth,  he  proceeds  with  a  sing-song  bubbling  to 
deposit  in  the  dish  that  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  sick  person.  This 
laborious  and  disgusting  operation  is  repeated  at  short  intervals,  for  hours,  and 
the  operator  is  thus  enabled  not  only  to  relieve  the  sufferer,  but  also  to  discover 
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the  sin  on  nceoant  of  which  he  has  been  afBicted,  the  spirit  of  which  he  seen 
.'ush  into  the  lodge,  and  violentlj  laj  hold  of  the  nnfortunate  sinner,  as  if  ha 
irould  rend  hioi  to  atom«.  The  dootor  now  makes  an  image  of  the  offended 
uiimal  whose  enraged  spirit  be  saw,  and  causes  it  to  be  shot  by  three  or  four 
^jersons  in  quick  successicn,  when  the  god  that  is  in  him,  leaping  out,  falls 
apon,  not  the  image,  but  the  spirit  of  the  animal  which  the  image  represents, 
and  kills  it.  Now  the  sick  man  begins  to  convalesce,  unless  other  offended 
spirits  appear  to  afflict  him  ;  but  sometimes  the  doctor  is  overcome  by  these 
spirits  and  the  patient  dies,  unless  one  of  greater  wakan  powers  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  for  they  are  wakan  to  different  degrees,  corresponding  to  tlie  strength 
of  this  attribute  as  it  exists  in  the  gods  by  whom  they  are  respectively 
inspired.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that  there  are  wakan-men 
who  are  able  to  subdue  any  foe  to  health  till  the  superior  gods  order  other- 
wise ;  bat  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  their  aid  -,  for  if  they  are  not  properly 
respected  at  all  times,  and  well  remunerated  for  their  services,  they  let  the 
sufferers  perish  without  exerting  their  power  to  save  them — doing  their  work 
deceitfully.  It  is  also  believed  that  they  can  inflict  diseases  as  a  punishment 
for  sins  committed  against  themselves,  that  death  is  often  the  effect  of  their 
wakan  power,  and  that  when  they  thus  kill  a  person,  they  cut  off  the  tip  of 
hifi  tongue  and  preserve  it  as  a  memento  of  the  fact.  The  people  stand  in 
great  fear  of  these  medicine-men,  and  when  sick  will  give  all  they  possess, 
and  all  they  can  obtain  on  credit,  to  secure  their  services;  frequently  giving 
a  horse  for  a  single  performance.  They  are  always  treated  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  generally  furnished  with  the  best  of  everything;  and  if  there 
are  impostors,  this  fact  turns  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  are 
believed  to  be  true.  There  are  from  J5ve  to  twenty-6ve  of  these  men  and 
women  at  each  of  the  villages,  most  of  whom  have  a  fair  reputation  and  con- 
siderable employment;  and  that,  notwithstanding  these  Indians  are  now 
receiving  so  muchftid  from  our  own  people  who  follow  the  medical  profession. 
I  do  not  believe  that  an  individual  Dakotah  can  be  found,  who  does  no« 
believe  that  these  jugglers  can  heal  diseases  without  the  help  of  vegetable  or 
mineral  medicines,  escept  as  this  faith  has  been  destroyed  by  the  introduction 
among  them  of  science  and  Christianity ;  and,  even  at  this  day,  the  person* 
who  do  not  employ  them  as  wo/ran  jugglers  are  very  few  indeed." 
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"An  Qrilimlted  expanse  of  water  once  filled  the  space  now  occupied  by  the 
world  we  inhabit,  and  here  was  the  abode  of  total  darkness,  which  no  ray  of 
light  ever  penetrated.  At  this  time  the  human  family  dwelt  in  a  country 
situated  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  creation,  abounding  in  everything  con- 
ducive to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  life ;  the  forests  were  full  of  game ; 
the  lakes  and  streams  swarmed  with  fish  and  fowl ;  while  the  earth  and  fields 
spontaneously  produced  a  profusion  of  vegetables  for  the  use  of  man  ;  an 
unclouded  sun  enlivened  their  days,  and  storms  and  tempests  were  unknown 
in  that  happy  region. 

"  The  inhabitants  were  strangers  to  death,  and  its  harbingers,  pain  and 
disease;  while  their  minds,  freed  from  the  corroding  passions  of  jealousy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  revenge,  were  perfectly  happy. 

"  At  length,  however,  an  event  occurred  which  interrupted  their  tranquil- 
lity, and  introduced  care  and  anxiety,  till  then  unknown.  A  certain  young 
man,  of  high  position,  was  observed  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  circle  of 
their  social  amusements ;  the  solitary  recesses  of  the  grove  became  his  favorite 
walks;  care  and  chagrin  were  depicted  in  his  countenance  ;  and  his  body, 
from  long  abstinence,  presented  to  the  view  of  his  friends  the  mere  skeleton 
of  a  man.  Anxious  friends  again  and  again  vainly  solicited  to  know  the 
cause  of  his  grief,  until,  debilitated  both  in  body  and  mind,  he  yielded  to  the 
importunities  of  his  associates,  and  promised  to  disclose  the  cause  of  his 
troubles,  on  condition  that  they  would  dig  up  by  the  roots  a  certain  white 

•Paper  by  Jame»  DeaD,  Esq,  of  Oneida  County,  New  York,  in  Hietory,  Ac,  of  Indian*,  Vd.  Tl 
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pine  tree,  lay  him  on  his  robes  near  the  edge  of  the  hole,  and  seat  his  wife 
by  his  side.  Complying  with  his  request,  the  fatal  tree  was  taken  up  by  the 
roots ;  in  doing  which  the  earth  was  perforated,  and  a  passage  opened  to  the 
abyss  below,  when  the  robe  was  placed  by  the  side  of  the  opening,  and  the 
youth  laid  thereon ;  his  wife  taking  her  seat  by  his  side.  The  multitude, 
eager  to  learn  the  cause  of  such  strange  and  unusual  conduct,  pressed  around ; 
when,  on  a  sudden,  to  their  horror  and  astonishment,  he  seiied  upon  the 
woman,  then  enciente,  and  precipitated  her  headlong  into  the  darkness 
below;  then,  rising  from  the  ground,  he  informed  the  assembly  that  he  had 
for  some  time  suspected  the  chastity  of  his  wife,  and  that  having  now  dis- 
posed of  the  cause  of  his  mental  suffering,  he  should  sooa  recover  his  usual 
health  and  vivacity. 

"All  the  birds  and  amphibious  animals  which  now  inhabit  the  earth,  thea 
occupied  the  watery  waste,  to  which  the  woman  in  her  fall  was  hastening. 
The  loon  first  discovered  her  coming,  and  called  a  council  to  prepare  for  her 
reception.  Observing  that  the  animal  which  approached  was  u  human  being, 
they  knew  that  earth  was  indif<pensably  necessary  for  her  accommodation, 
and  the  first  subject  of  deliberation  was,  who  should  support  the  burden. 
The  sea  bear  first  presented  himself  for  a  trial  of  his  strength,  when  instantly 
the  other  animals  gathered  around,  and  seated  themselves  on  his  back  ;  but 
the  bear,  unable  to  support  the  weight,  sunk  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  was  judged  by  the  whole  assembly  unequal  to  the  task  of  supporting  her, 
and  her  prerequisite,  the  earth.  Several  others  in  succession  presented  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  the  honor,  and  with  similar  ill-success.  Last  of  all, 
the  turtle  modestly  advanced,  tendering  his  broad  shell  as  the  basis  of  the 
earth,  now  about  to  be  formed.  The  beasts  then  made  trial  of  its  strength' 
to  beaj  weight,  and  finding  their  united  pressure  unable  to  sink  the  turtle 
below  the  surface,  adjudged  to  him  the  honor  of  supporting  the  world.  A 
foundation  being  thus  provided,  the  next  subject  of  deliberation  was,  how  to 
procure  earth,  which,  it  was  concluded,  must  be  obtained  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  'Several  of  the  most  expert  divers  went  in  quest  of  it ;  but  invariably, 
when  they  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  they  were  dead.  The  mink  at' 
length  took  the  dangerous  plunge,  and  when,  after  a  long  absence,  his  carcass 
floated  to  the  surface,  a  critical  examination  discovered  a  small  quantity  of 
earth  in  one  of  his  claws,  which  he  had  scratched  from  the  bottom,  and  this 
being  carefully  preserved,  was  placed  on  the  back  of  the  turtle.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  woman  Continued  falling,  and  at  length  alighted  on  the  back  of  the 
turtle,  on  which  the  earth  had  already  grown  to  the  size  of  a  man's  foot,  and 
on  this  she  stood  with  one  foot  covering  the  other.  Shortly  after  she  had 
room  for  both  feet,  and  was  soon  able  to  sit  down.  The  earth  continued  to 
expand,  and  soon  formed  a  small  island,  skirted  with  willow,  and  otheir 
aquatic  plants  and  shrubbery ;  and  at  length  it  stretched  out  into  a  widely- 
extended  plain,  interspersed  with  rivers  and  smaller  streams,  which,  with 
gentle  current,  rolled  forward  their  tributary  waters  to  the  ocean.  Atahent- 
sie,  the  woman,  then  repaired  to  the  sea-shore,  erected  a  habitation,  and 
settled  in  her  new  abode,  where,  not  long  after,  she  became  the  mother  of  a 
daughter,  and  was  supported  by  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth 
until  the  child  arrived  at  adult  years,  when  the  latter  was  solicited  in  marriage 
by  several  animals,  changed  into  the  form  of  young  men.  The  loon  first  pre* 
sented  himself  as  a  suitor,  in  the  form  of  a  tall,  well-d resided,  fine-looking  < 
young  man,  but  after  due  consultation  with  the  mother,  his  suit  was  rejected. 
Several  others  presented  themselves,  and  were  rejected  by  the  mother;  until, 
at  length,  the  turtle,  with  his  short  neck,  short  bandy  legs,  and  humped  back, 
offered  himself  as  a  suitor,  and  was  received.  After  she  had  laid  herself 
down  to  sleep,  the  turtle  placed  upon  her  abdomen  two  arrows  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  one  headed  with  a  flint,  the  other  with  the  rough  bark  of  a  tree,  and 
took  his  leave.  In  due  time  she  became  the  mother  of  two  sons,  called,  in 
Iroquois,  Yoskiki  and  Thoitsaron  ;  but  died  in  giving  them  birth.  When  the 
time  arrived  for  the  children  to  be  born,  they  consulted  together  about  the 
best  mode  of  egress  from  their  place  of  confinement,  and  the  youngest  deter 
mined  to  make  his  exit  by  the  natural  passage,  whilst  the  other  resolvod  to 
take  the  shortest  route,  by  breaking  through  the  walls  of  his  prison ;  iu  < 
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effecting  which  he  wnsequently  destroyed  his  mother,  thus  givino^  the  tirst 
evidence  of  his  malignant  disposition.  The  grandmother,  enraged  at  her 
daughter's  death,  resolved  to  destroy  the  children,  and,  taking  them  in  her 
arms,  threw  them  both  into  the  sea,  bat  scarcely  had  she  reached  her  wigwam, 
when  the  children  appeared  at  the  door.  The  experiment  of  drowning  them 
was  several  times  repeated,  but  in  vain. 

"Discouraged  by  her  ill  success,  she  determined  to  let  them  live.  Then, 
dividing  the  corpse  of  her  daughter  into  two  parts,  she  threw  them  upwards 
towards  the  heavens,  when  the  upper  part  became  the  sun  and  the  lower  park 
the  moon,  which  is  the  reason  why  the  latter  has  always  presented  the  form 
of  the  human  face.  At  this  time  began  the  succession  of  day  and  night  ia 
our  world.  The  children  speedily  became  men,  and  expert  archers.  The 
elder,  whose  name,  in  Oneida,  was  Than-trisk-a-lau  (a  term  expressive  of  the 
greatest  degree  of  malignity  and  cruelty),  used  the  arrow  of  the  turtle  pointed 
with  flint,  and  killed  with  it  the  largest  beasts  of  the  forest ;  while  the  younger, 
whose  name,  in  the  same  dialect,  was  Tau-lou-ghy-auwan-goon  (a  name  de- 
doting  unbounded  goodness  and  benevolence),  had  the  arrow  headed  with 
bark;  but  the  former  was,  on  account  of  his  malignant  disposition,  and  his 
skill  and  success  in  hunting,  a  favorite  with  hia  grandmother.  They  lived  in 
the  midst  of  plenty,  but  would  not  permit  the  younger  brother,  whose  arrow 
was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  destroy  anything  but  birds,  to  share  in  their 
abundance.  As  this  young  man  was  one  day  wandering  along  the  shore,  he 
saw  a  bird,  perche4  upon  a  bough  projecting  over  the  water,  which  he 
attempted  to  kill ;  but  his  arrow,  till  that  time  unerring,  flew  wide  of  the 
mark  and  sank  in  the  sea.  He  determined  to  recover  it;  and,  swimming  to 
the  place  where  it  fell,  plunged  to  the  bottom,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  he 
found  himself  in  a  small  cottage,  in  which  a  venenible  old  man  was  sitting, 
who  received  him  with  a  smile  of  fraternal  complacency,  and  thus  addressed 
him  :  *  My  son,  I  welcome  you  to  the  habitation  of  your  father.  To  obtain 
this  interview,  I  have  directed  all  the  circumstances  which  have  conspired  to 
bring  you  hither.  Here  is  your  arrow,  and  here  is  an  ear  of  corn,  which  you 
will  find  pleasant  and  wholesome  food.  I  have  watched  the  unkindness  both 
of  your  grandmother  and  your  brother,  and  while  he  lives  the  earth  can  nsver 
be  peopled  ;  you  must,  therefore,  take  his  life.  When  you  return  'noma,  you 
must  traverse  the  whole  earth ;  collect  all  the  flint-stones  into  heaps  which 
you  find,  and  hang  up  all  the  bucks'-horns,  as  these  are  thj  only  things  of 
which  your  brother  is  afraid,  or  which  can  make  any  impresirion  upon  bis 
body,  which  is  made  of  flint.  They  will  furnish  you  with  weapons,  always 
at  hand,  wherever  he  may  direct  bis  course.'  Having  received  these  and 
other  instructions  from  his  father,  he  returned  to  the  world,  and  began  imme- 
diately to  obey  his  father's  directions,  which  being  done,  the  elder  resolved 
on  a  hunting  excursion.  On  their  way  to  the  hunting-ground,  he  inquired 
of  the  younger  what  were  the  objects  of  his  greatest  aversion.  He  informed 
him  (falsely)  that  there  was  nothing  so  terrific  to  him  as  beech-boughs  and 
bulrushes,  and  inquired  in  turn  of  Thau-msk-a-lau  what  he  most'dreaded; 
he  answered,  nothing  so  much  as  flint-stones  and  bucks'-horns,  and  that 
nothing  else  could  injure  him ;  and  that  lately  he  had  been  much  annoyed  by 
them  wherever  he  went.  Having  arrived  at  their  place  of  destination,  the 
elder  went  in  quest  of  game,  leaving  the  younger  to  attend  to  the  menial 
occupation  of  erecting  his  hut,  and  preparing  such  other  accommodations  as 
he  required.  After  an  absence  of  some  time,  the  elder  returned  exhausted 
with  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  partaking  of  a  hearty  repa.>t,  prepared  by  his 
brother,  he  retired  to  his  wigwam  to  sleep ;  but  when  he  had  fallen  into  a 
profound  slumber,  the  younger  kindled  a  large  fire  at  its  entrance.  After  a 
time,  the  elder  found  himself  extremely  incommoded  by  the  heat;  and  the 
flinty  materials  of  his  body,  expanding  by  its  intensity,  were  exploding  in 
large  scales  from  his  carcass.  In  a  great  rage,  and  burning  for  revenge,  he 
broke  through  the  fire  in  front  of  the  hut,  hastened  to  a  neighboring  beech, 
armed  himself  with  a  large  bough,  and  returned  to  chastise  and  destroy  his 
brother;  but  finding  that  his  repeated  and  violent  blows  had  no  effect  upon 
his  brother,  who  pelted  him  with  flint-stones  and  belabored  him  with  bucks'- 
horns,  which  caused  the  flinty  scales  to  fall  from  his  body  in  copious  showeri^ 
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he  l)oto<ik  himself  to  a  neijjhboring  marsh,  w^^ere  he  supplied  himself  with  a 
bundle  of  hulruslies,  and  returned  to  the  contest,  though  with  the  same  ill 
Buccess.  Finding  himself  deceived,  and  failing  of  his  purposg,  he  sought 
safety  in  flight.  As  he  fled,  the  earth  trembled.  A  verdant  plain,  bounded 
by  the  distant  ocean,  lay  before  him  ;  behind  him.  the  earth  sunk  in  deep 
valleys  and  frightful  chasms,  or  rose  into  lofty  mountains  or  stupendous  pre- 
cipices ;  the  streams  ceased  to  roll  forward  their  waters,  and,  bursting  their 
barriers,  poured  down  the  cliffs  in  '•ataracts,  or  foamed  through  their  rocky 
channels  to  the  ocean.  The  younger  brother  followed  the  fugitive  with 
vigorous  steps,  wounding  him  continually  with  his  weapons,  and  at  length,  in 
a  far  distant  region,  beyond  the  savannahs  of  the  west,  he  breathed  his  last, 
loading  the  earth  with  his  flinty  form. 

"  The  great  enemy  of  the  race  of  the  turtle  being  destroyed,  they  came  up 
out  of  the  ground  in  human  form,  and  for  some  time  multiplied  in  peace,  and 
spread  extensively  over  its  surface.  Atahentsic,  the  grandmother,  roused  to 
furious  resentment  for  the  loss  of  her  darling  son,  and  resolving  to  be 
revenged,  for  many  days  successively,  caused  the  rain  to  descend  in  torrents 
from  the  clouds,  until  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and  even  the  highest 
mountains,  were  covered  ;  but  the  inhabitants  fled  to  their  canoes,  and  escaped 
the  impending  destruction.  The  disappointed  grandmother  caused  the  rains 
to  cease,  and  the  waters  to  subside,  when  the  inhabitants  returned  to  their 
former  places  of  abode.  Determining  to  effect  her  purpose  in  another  manner, 
she  covered  the  earth  with  a  deluge  of  snow,  to  escape  which  new  evil  they 
betook  themselves  to  their  snow-shoes,  and  thus  eluded  her  vengeance. 
Chagrined  at  length  by  these  disappointments,  she  gave  up  the  idea  of  destroy- 
ing the  whole  human  race  at  once,  and  determined  to  wreak  her  vengeance 
upon  them  in  a  manner  which,  although  less  violent,  should  be  more  efficacious. 
Accordingly,  she  has  ever  since  been  employed  in  gratifying  her  malignant 
disposition,  by  inflicting  upon  mankind  all  those  evils  which  are  suffered  in 
this  present  world.  Tarenyawagon,  in  Oneida,  Tau-lou-ghy-au-wan-goon,  on 
the  other  hand,  displays  the  infinite  benevolence  of  his  nature  by  bestowing 
on  the  human  race  the  blessings  they  enjoy,  all  of  which  flow  from  his 
bountiful  providence.  This  personage  afterwards  dwelt  among  his  brethren 
under  the  name  of  Hiawatha.  The  name  Tarenyawagon,  literally  translated, 
is  '  the  Holder,  or  Supporter  of  the  Heavens.'  Hiawatha  was  the  minister 
of  Tarenyawagon,  and  agent  of  bis  good  will  to  mankind." 
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NOTES,    ADDITIONS,    AND    CORRECTIONS. 

P.  47. — The  whole  of  the  letter  oi  Gov.  BradUreet  is  now  printed  in  the  Nnt 
Bng.  Hist,  and  Genealog.  Reg.  ii.  150. 

P.  51. — MuaDER  OF  Miss  McCa£A..  Am<Mig  the  many  yersions  of  this  tragedy 
there  is  one  in  Barber's  Hist.  CoU.  of  New  York,  pp.  669,  570,  which  may  be 
worth  consulting ;  it  vxmld  be,  doubtless,  had  he  infcnrmed  us  how  he  got  his 
information.  Perhaps  from  people  in  the  neighb<»:hood  of  the  murder.  We  do 
not  like  inferences  when  easUy  avcnded. 

P.  69. — This  early  royiige  to  New  England  has  been  reprinted  entire,  in  3  CoU. 
Mats.  Hist.  See.  voL  riii. 

P.  83. — Respecting  the  visit  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  coast  of  New  England 
before  the  settlement  of  Plimouth,  our  account  is  pretty  full.  The  conclusion 
there  arrived  at,  that  I>rake  did  actually  land  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cape  Cod,  we  thought  our  authorities  clearly  jtistified.  But  some  critical  writers 
since  my  work  was  published,  questioning  the  fact,  I  am  ready  to  confess  that 
the  subject  is  not,  nor  did  I  ever  consider  it,  settled  beyond  a  doubt ;  yet,  after 
all,  it  may  be  quite  as  difficult  to  settle  it  the  other  way,  munely,  that  he  did  not 
land  in  New  I^gland. 

P.  111. — On  this,  and  the  pages  immediatdy  before  and  after  it,  notices  are 
contained  of  several  chiefs  and  others  who  were  living  between  Boston  and  Sa- 
lem when  the  English  came.  The  most  of  them  had  more  or  less  to  do  with 
all  the  whites  who  settled  near  them,  and  especially  vrith  those  who  settled  at 
and  about  SatiguM,  afterwards  called  Lynn.  This  circumstance  brought  their 
history  particularly  under  the  investigation  of  the  accomplished  historian  <rf  that 
town,  Aloxzo  Lewis,  Esa.  Our  text  was  written  before  the  appearance  of  his 
second  edition,  to  which  is  added  a  great  amount  of  the  most  valuable  infor- 
mation, of  which  we  were  not  in  possession.  Therefore,  instead  of  making  a 
long  note  here,  oi  extracts,  corrections,  &c.,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work  of  Mr.  Lewis,  where  the  numerous  facts  will  be  found,  clothed  in  the  easy 
and  polished  style  of  that  writer. 

P.  111. — Concerning  SAGAMORE  JOHN,  we  have  a  note  as  early  as 
1631.  Li  his  letter  to  the  countess  of  Lincoln,  Gov.  Dudley  says,  "  John  is  a 
handsome  young  man^-conversant  with  vs,  affecting  EngUsh  Aparell  and  bow- 
ses, and  speaking  well  of  our  God." — James,  the  brother  of  John,  **  commanded 
not  above  30  or  40  men."     Dudley,  ib. 

P.  122. — "  The  most  common  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  Miantonomo  will  ap- 
pear, I  imagine,  in  the  following  couplet  from  S.  Danforth's  Almanack  for  1649 : 
*  And  by  thy  fall  comes  in  the  English  wo 
If  it  may  be  by  Miantonomo.' " 

MS.  note  by  John  Farmer. 

P.  182. — CAPT.  TOM,  alias  Wattasacompanxtm.  Some  of  the  proceedings 
against  this  man  have  of  late  been  brought  to  light.  His  case  is  one  of  most 
melancholy  interest,  and  his  fate  will  ever  be  deeply  regretted ;  inasmuch  as  the 
proof  against  him,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  would  not  at  any  other  time  have 
been  deemed  worthy  of  a  moment's  serious  consideration.  The  younger  Eliot 
{deaded  earnestly  for  him,  that  he  might  even  have  a  new  trial,  but  without 
avail.  In  our  MS.  "  Chronicles  of  the  Indians,"  we  have  this  entry : 
"  22  June,  1676.  Death  warrant  signed  for  Captain  Tom's  execution."  It  is 
directed  to  "  Edward  Mitchelson,  Marshall  Genendl,"  who  is  ordered  to  see  that 
"  Captain  Tom  Indian  and  Jno.  Oultuck,  Indian  enemys  be  hanged  on  this  day 
after  y«  lecture  till  they  be  dead." 

P.  183 SAMPSON  OCCOM.    There  was  a  portrait  taken  of  this  distm- 

guished  Indian  while  he  was  in  England,  painted  by  M.  Chamberlain,  from 
which  a  fine  mezzotinto  engraving  was  made  by  J.  Spilsbury,  and  published  on  a 
folio  sheet.  It  is  thus  entitled  :  "  The  Reverend  llr.  Samson  Occom,  the  first 
Indian  minister  that  ever  was  in  Europe,  and  who  accompanied  the  Rev.  Nath'l 
Whitaker,  D.  D.,  in  an  application  to  Great  Britain  for  Charities  to  support  y* 
Rev.  Dr.  Wheelock's  IncUan  Academy,  and  Missionaries  among  y«  Native  Sav- 
ages of  N.  America."     Published  according  to  act  of  Parliament,  Sept.  20, 
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1768,  by  Henry  Parker,  at  No.  82  in  Comhill,  London.     Portrait  in  posseuion  of 
the  autlwr. 

P.  218. — The  following  curious  document  is  added,  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
Narraganset  expedition  of  Dec.  1676  : — 

"  Whereas  at  the  fireinge  of  Majo'  Appletons  Tent  at  Narragansitt  Diuets 
armes  and  Clothes  were  lost  by  the  fire  belonging  to  pcrticuler  persons,  a 
list  of  whom  is  taken  and  in  the  hands  of  Capt.  Swayne,  then  Leiut.  to  Majo' 
Appleton,  who  heretofore  haue  rec.  no  satisfaction  for  the  same,  This  Court 
(Gen.  Ct.  of  Ms.]  Doth  order  that  repayration  be  made  by  the  Country  to  the 
persons  Damnifyed  by  the  s''  fire,  and  that  the  Committees  of  Militia  in  the 
severall  Towncs,  doe  allow  Damage  vpon  the  Accounts  aiforcsd,  and  enter  them 
amongst  the  Disbursements  of  the  s^  townes.  The  Deputyes  haue  past  this 
Desiring  the  Consent  of  o'  Honor'  Magistrates  hereto. 

William  Torrey,  Cleric. 

15  Sept.  1676.  Consented  to  by  the  magists.  Edw.  Rawson,  Secrety." 

P.  222. — Following  other  printed  accounts  of  the  war,  we  gave  the  name  of 
♦•  Captain  Crotcell,"  which  should  be  "  Cowell."  James  Cowell  was  of  Boston, 
before  and  after  this  war.  In  our  MS.  "  Chronicles,"  above  cited,  we  have  a 
circumstantial  account  of  the  affair  which  at  this  time  brought  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  historians.  The  account  is  by  himself^  as  he  gave  it  in  a  deposition,  at 
the  trial  of  Capt.  Tom,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  As  I  was  returning  from  Marlborough  to  Boston,  in  the  Contoryes  scarvice, 
and  had  18  men  under  my  conduct,  and  about  3  miles  from  Sudbury  wee  ware 
Suprysed  with  divors  hundred  of  Indians,  whereof  this  Indian  Tom  was  one, 
none  by  a  grombleing  sign  or  noyse  y'  he  made ;  as  in  my  Judgement  was  y" 
cause  of  oiu"  bejng  ffyored  vpon  ;  at  which  tjme  fower  of  my  Company  was 
killed  and  one  wounded ;  beside  ffive  horses  were  disinabled,  [being]  shot. 
Vpon  Capt.  Wadsworth's  ingadgeu  wjth  [y*j  Indians,  I  wentt  backe  and  burj-ed 
y*  ffower  men  which  ware  killed,  whereof  was  Thomas  [Har  ]  and  Hopkinses 
son  of  Roxbury,  Goodman,  a  son  of  Robert  Wayles  of  Dorchister."  "  Sworn 
in  Court,  19  June,  1676." 

P.  263. — MATOONAS.  The  follo^ving  characteristic  reflections  and  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  which  the  consideration  of  the  acts  and  fate  of 
this  chief  seemed  to  excite  in  his  mind,  are  extracted,  as  worthy  of  preservation 
in  this  connection  : — 

♦*  How  often  have  we  prayed,  that  the  Lord  would  remember  the  cruelty,  treachfiry, 
and  above  all  the  blasphemy  of  these  heathen ! — This  prayer  has  been  heard  in 
Heaven.  As  for  their  cruelty,  God  hath  remembered  that,  many  of  them  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mohawks  or  other  Indians,  who  fought  in  our  quarrel,  used 
their  enemies  after  their  own  kind.  And  it  hath  been  observed,  that  the  ven- 
geance from  the  Lord  did  pursue  them  presently  upon  the  perpetration  of  some 
horrid  acts  of  barbarous  cruelty  towards  such  as  fell  into  their  miirderous  hands. 
And  as  for  their  treachery,  God  hath  retaliated  that  upon  them  ;  as  for  the  per- 
fidious Narragansets,  Peter  Indian  was  false  and  perfidious  to  them,  upon  a  dis- 
gust received  amongst  them,  and  directed  our  army  where  to  find  them.  Treach- 
erous Philip,  one  of  his  own  men  ran  away  from  him,  and  told  Capt.  Church 
where  that  grand  enemy  had  hid  himself,  the  issue  of  which  was,  another  Indian 
shot  a  bullet  into  the  treacherous  heart  of  that  covenant-breaking  infidel.  Yea, 
many  of  those  cloudy  and  deceiptful  Indians  who  were  taken  by  Capt.  Church, 
would  frequently  destroy  and  betray  their  bloudy  and  false-hearted  comrades. 
Matoonas,  who  was  the  first  Indian  that  treacherously  shed  innocent  English 
blood  in  Massachusetts  Colony,  he  some  years  before  pretended  to  something  of 
religion,  being  a  professor  in  general  (though  never  baptized,  nor  of  the  in- 
churched  Indians)  that  so  he  might  the  more  covertly  manage  the  hellish  design 
of  revenge  that  was  harbored  in  his  divelish  heart." 

P.  263. — •*  The  murder  at  Wobum  here  referred  to  by  Hubbard,  apparently 
as  perpetrated  a  little  before  Philip's  war,  was  not  improbably  the  same  as  one 
committed  in  the  west  part  of  Wobiirn,  now  Burlington,  the  story  of  which  has 
been  transmitted  there  by  tradition  from  time  immemorial,  and  is  briefly  as 
follows :  On  a  certain  Sabbath,  an  Indian  concealed  himself  in  a  hop  house,  the 
site  of  the  kiln  of  which  is  still  pointed  out,  about  a  mile  from  Burlington  meet- 
ing-house, close  to  the  north  side  of  the  road  to  Bedford,  between  the  houses  of 
Deacon  George  Mclntire  and  of  Miss  Ruth  Wilson.  When  he  supposed  the 
neighbors  generally  had  gone  to  meeting,  he  came  out  from  his  lurking-place, 
and  went  to  the  house  which  then  stood  on  the  spot  where  Miss  Wilson's  now  i& 
Upon  entei  ing,  he  asked  for  cider  of  a  young  woman  that  had  been  left  at  home. 
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In  compliance  with  his  request,  she  went  to  draw  some  ;  but  upon  her  i  etum. 
he  knocked  her  in  the  head  as  she  reached  the  top  of  the  cellar  stairs.  The 
cellar  door  was  dashed  \nt)i  her  blood,  the  stain  of  which  was  never  wiped  off ; 
and  w  hen  the  house  came  to  be  taken  down,  not  far  from  a  century  ago,  to 
build  another  on  its  site,  this  blood-stained  door  was  removed  as  it  was  to  the 
bam,  and  there,  and  at  a  house  in  the  neighborhood  to  which  it  was  subse- 
quently conveyed,  it  continued  for  years  to  be  exhibited  as  a  memorial  of  this 
instance  of  savage  cruelty."  [Tradition  in  the  Wilson  family,  &c.] — MS.  Letter 
from  Rev.  Samuel  Sewall,  of  Burlington,  Ms.,  to  the  Author. 

P.  264. — In  the  History  of  Fiamingham,  Ms.,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bahry,  will 
be  found  many  important  facts  relative  to  the  destruction  of  the  family  of  Thom- 
as Eames,  of  Sudbury,  which  that  diligent  author  derived  from  original  MSS. 
We  have  many  others,  shedding  further  light,  in  our  MS.  Chronicles  above  re- 
ferred to,  but  our  limits  do  not  allow  of  their  admission  here.  A  few  items  from 
himself  are  all  we  can  at  present  add. 

Thomas  Eames  came  to  New  England  about  16*4.  He  served  in  the  Pequot 
war,  after  which  he  was  "  maimed  by  the  hand  of  God  in  his  limbs."  He  was 
bom  in  the  year  1616,  and  in  1668,  was  "the  father  of  many  children,"  "  but 
had  not  one  foote  of  land  in  y«  countray  of  his  owne,"  and  was  ••'very  poore." 
His  fortune  seems  to  have  been  much  improved  not  long  after,  for  when  hia 
house  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  in  1676,  he  says,  '•Yea,  I  am  now  left  des- 
titute, and  bereaved  of  almost  all  comforts  of  my  life,  and  of  euery  bitt  of  my 
estate,  which  the  other  day  amounted  to  no  less  than  aboue  350  pounds.  And 
being  very  lame  and  aged,  and  have  half  a  dozen  children,  each  under  a  dozen 
years  of  age."  This  was  about  the  close  of  Philip's  war,  at  which  time  he  asks 
the  General  Court  to  grant  him  the  land  which  had  been  possessed  by  those  In- 
dians that  had  destroyed  his  family ;  ••  seeing,"  he  says,  •'  the  ten  owners  and 
inhabitants  y'of  are  not  now  extant,  6  of  them  burned  my  house  and  family,  3 
of  whome  haue  been  hanged,  and  the  others  are  all  fled  vnto  y>  enemy."  The 
government  granted  him  200  acres  of  land,  but  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  it. 
He  died  on  the  25th  of  January,  1680,  set.  64.  For  an  account  of  his  posterity, 
consult  the  History  of  Framingham. 

P.  280. — The  treaty  entered  into  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Eastern  Indians  and 

'^glish  in  the  midst  of  Philip's  war,  seems  not  to  have  fallen  within  the  notice 

£  the  chroniclers,  eitiier  of  that  time  or  since.     Possibly  Hubbard  viay  refer  to 

in  his  Indian  Wars.  It  being  a  document  of  great  importance,  is  here  in- 
serted entire,  from  the  Massachusetts  Archives. 

"  Pascataqua  River,  Cochecho,  3  July  [1676.] 

At  a  meeting  of  y«  Com*  appointed  by  y*  Hon**  Genl.  Ct.  for  to  treat  y*  Inds. 
of  the  Eastern  Parts  in  order  for  y«  procuring  an  Hon"  Peace  with  y™.  Wee 
w*  y«  mut"  consent  of  y*  Sagamores  Underwritten  in  behalfe  of  themselues  and 
y<  men — Indians  belonging  to  them  being  about  300  in  Number,  have  agreed  as 
foUoweth : 

lly.  That  hence  forwards  none  of  y*  said  Indians  shall  offer  any  violence  to  y« 
persons  of  any  English,  nor  doe  any  Damage  to  theyrs  Estates  in  any  kind  what- 
soever. And  if  any  Indian  or  Indians  shall  offend  herein,  they  shall  bring  or 
cause  to  bee  brought  y*  offender  to  some  English  authority,  there  to  be  prosecuted 
by  y*  English  Lawes  according  to  y«  Nature  of  y*  Offence. 

21y.  That  none  of  said  Indians  shall  entertain  at  any  time  any  of  our  enemietv 
but  shall  giue  psent  notice  to  y*  Comt«  when  any  come  among  them,  ingaging  t« 
goe  forth  w**"  y*  English  against  them  (if  desired)  in  order  to  y«  seizing  of  them- 
And  if  any  of  s^  Indians  shall  themselues  at  any  time  bring  such  o'  Enemies 
vnto  V8,  they  shall  for  their  reward  haue  £3.  for  each  they  shall  so  bring  in. 

Sly.  The  Indians  performing  on  their  part,  as  is  before  expressed,  wee  y*  com- 
ittee  doe  ingage  in  y«  behalfe  of  y«  English  not  to  offer  any  violence  to  any  of 
their  persons  or  estates,  and  if  any  injury  be  offered  to  said  Indians  by  any 
English,  they  [their]  complaints  to  Authority,  y*  offender  shall  be  prosecuted 
by  English  Lawes  according  to  y'  nature  of  y*  offence.  In  witness  to  each  and 
mil  y*  prmises  we  haue  mutually  shaken  hands  and  subscribed  our  names. 
C  Richard  Waldern  ^^  Wanalanset,  Sagamore 

Comittee  <  Nic :  Shapleioh  ^-'^  Sampson  Aboquacemokjl 

(  Tho  :  Danisu,  X  C\  Mr.  Wm.  Saoamorb 

♦Vf?  SauANoo  Sagamore 

vr    DONT 

AJ   Seroovmba 

Sam"  Numphow 

The  mark  O  Warockomeb.  ' 
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P.  303. — A  more  precious  document  than  the  subject  of  this  note,  we  seldom 
have   the   satisfaction   of  la}-ing  before  the  public.     It  elucidates  a  passage  in 
New  England's  history  of  the  deepest  interest ;  and  had  we  space,  much  explan* 
atory  matter  might  be  given. 
"  Honoured  Mother 

After  my  duty  and  my  wifes  presented  to  yourselfe  these  may  inform  you  of 
[our]  present  health  of  our  present  being  when  other  of  our  friends  are  by  the 
barbarous  heathen  cut  off  from  having  a  being  in  this  world  The  Lord  [of]  late 
hath  renewed  his  witnesses  against  vs,  and  hath  dealt  very  bitterly  with  us  in 
that  we  are  deprived  of  the  societie  of  our  nearest  friends  by  the  breaking  in  of 
the  adversarie  against  vs ;  On  Friday  last  in  the  morning  your  own  son  with 
your  two  sons  in  Law  Anthony  and  Thomas  Bracket  and  their  whole  fanulies 
were  killed  and  taken  by  the  Indians,  we  know  not  how,  tis  certainly  known  by 
us  that  Thomas  is  slain  and  his  wife  and  children  carried  away  captiue,  and  of 
Anthony  and  his  family  we  haue  no  tidings  and  therefore  think  that  thay  might 
be  captivated  the  night  before  because  of  the  remoteness  of  their  habitation  from 
neighborhood,  Gm  Corban  and  all  his  family  Gm  Lewis  and  his  wife,  James 
Ross  and  all  his  family,  Gm  Durham,  John  Munjoy,  and  Daniel  Wakely,  Ben- 
jamin Hadwell  and  all  his  family  are  lost,  all  slain  by  sun  an  hour  high  in  the 
Morning  and  alter,  Gm  Wallis  his  dwelling  house  and  none  besides  his  is  burnt 
there  are  of  men  slain  11,  of  women  and  children  23  kiUcd  und  taken,  we  that 
are  alive  are  forced  upon  Mr.  Andrews  his  Island  to  secure  our  own  and  the 
liues  of  our  families  we  haue  but  little  provision  and  are  so  few  in  number  that 
we  are  not  able  to  bury  the  dead  till  more  strength  come  to  us,  the  desire  of  the 
people  to  your  selfe  is  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  speak  to  Mr.  Munjoy  and 
Deacon  Philips  that  they  would  entreat  the  Govemour  that  forthwith  aid 
might  be  sent  to  vs  either  to  fight  the  enemie  out  of  our  borders  that  our  Eng- 
lish Com  may  be  inned  in  whereby  we  may  comfortably  liue  or  remoue  vs  out 
of  Danger  that  we  may  provide  for  our  selues  elsewhere,  having  no  more  at 
present  but  desiring  your  prayers  to  God  for  his  preservation  of  us  in  these 
times  of  danger,  I  rest  Your  dutifuU  Son 

Thaddeus  Clark. 

ffrom  Casco-'rey  16.  6.  76.  remember  my  Love  to  my  Sister  &c. 

These  f:cr  L  i  hcncvrec  Mother  Mr»  Eli^&beth  Harvey  living  in  Boston." 

P.  812,~"3  iiTe  ri<<.«'.cod  that  the  tcwr.  cfMoultonbcertigh  was  named  in 
■^  ror  of  3^n  ^'•*.^.'»  'j«%Uton,  of  Hair  tt : r- -w.o  was  a  jrirxiipal  proprietor." 
MS,  TMte  of  John  Farmer  in  a  copy  of  the  3d  Ed.  of  the  Book  of  the  Indians. 

P.  313. — Pbof.  ITpuam,  of  Bowdoin  College,  is  the  author  of  the  ballad  there 
given.     Farmer,  as  above  cited. 

P.  522.— CAPT.  WHITEEYES.  In  the  Narrative  of  Richard  Sard's  Adven- 
tures among  the  Indians  will  be  found  some  interesting  details  for  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  life  of  this  chief.     See  Loudon's  Selection  of  Ind.  Nars.  ii.  67 — 71. 

P.  631. — HALFKING.  Besides  the  different  Indian  names  which  we  have 
given  for  this  chie^  another  has  been  published  in  the  "  History  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania." He  is  there  called  Tanacharison,  where  it  is  also  stated  that  he  died 
at  Harris  Ferry,  (Harrisburg,)  Oct.  1st,  1764.  In  another  part  of  the  same 
work,  (p.  71,)  it  is  stated  that  he  died  at  the  house  of  John  Harris,  of  that  place, 
and  was  buried  by  him. 

P.  672. — Note  %.  In  the  Boston  Courier  of  31th  August,  1843,  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  Capt.  Newman,  who  fell  in  St.  Clair's  defeat,  was  of  Boston ;  that  he 
was  of  the  class  of  1766,  in  the  Latin  school,  while  of  the  same  class  were  Isaac 
Coffin,  since  Admiral  Sir  Isaac,  Dr.  Jona.  Homer,  late  of  Newton,  Dr.  James 
Freeman,  &c. 

P.  683.  In  our  note  stating  the  age  and  death  of  Daniel  Boone,  we  have 
made  an  alteration  in  conformity  to  information  received  from  Rev.  J.  M.  Peck. 
It  now  agrees  with  what  he  has  since  published  in  his  excellent  life  of  the  old 
Pioneer,  and  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  facts  in  Niks'*  Register,  printed  at 
the  time. 
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INDIAN  LANGUAGES  OF  THE  PACIFIC  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES.* 

BY  AX.BERT  8.  GAT8CHKT. 

A  few  decenaiums  of  research  in  our  newly  acquired  western  dominions 
have  acquainted  us  with  the  singular  fact  that  clusters  of  very  numerous, 
and  for  tlie  larger  part  narrowly  circumscribed  areas  of  languages  exist  in 
these  vast  and  remote  regions.  In  California,  and  north  of  it,  one  stock  of 
language  is  generally  represented  by  several,  sometimes  by  a  large  number  of 
dialects  and  sub-dialects;  but  there  are  instances,  as  in  Shasta  and  in  Kla- 
math, where  a  stock  is  represented  by  one  idiom  only,  which  never  had 
diverged  into  dialects,  or  the  sub-dialects  of  which  have  become  extinct  in 
the  course  of  time.  Although  certain  resemblances  between  them  may  be 
traced  in  their  phonological  morphological  character,  they  are  totally  distinct 
in  their  radicals,  and  by  this  criterion  we  are  enabled  to  attempt  their  classi- 
fication by  stocks  or  families.  Any  other  than  a  genealogical  classification  is 
at  present  impassible,  for  we  do  not  possess  even  the  most  necessary  gram- 
matical data  fjrthe  majority  of  the  languages  spoken  along  the  Pacific  coast. 

For  the  western  languages,  and  those  of  the  great  Interior  Basin,  our  main 
sources  of  information  are  (and  will  be  for  many  years  to  come)  vocabularies 
of  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  terms  each.  Those  obtained  and  published 
frequently  bear  the  stamp  of  dilettantism,  sometimes  that  of  profound  igno- 
rance of  linguistic  scieuc3  on^he  part  of  word-collectors,  who  wliolly  under- 
rated the  great  difficulty  of  taking  down  a  set  of  disconnected  words  in  a 
totally  unknawn  and  pliQuetically  unwieldy  idiom.  These  word-gatherers 
would  have  fared  muclx  better,  and  collected  more  reliable  material,  if  they 
had  taken  short  sentences  of  popular  import  or  texts  containing  no  abstract 
ideas.  For  an  Indian  is  not-accustom'xl  to  think  of  terms  incoherent,  or 
words  disconnected  fro;n  others,  or  of  abstract  ideas,  but  uses  his  words 
merely  as  integral  parts  of  a  whole  sentence,  or  in  connection  with  others. 
This  is  the  true  cau33  of  the  large  incorporative  power  of  the  American 
tongues,  which  in  mmy  of  them  culminates  in  an  extended  polysynthetism, 
and  embodies  whole  sentences  in  ona  single  verbal  form. 

At  a  tima  whan  the  principal  languages  and  dialects  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Australasia,  the  living  as  well  as  the  extinct,  are  being  investigated  with  un- 
commm  ardor  ;  myths,  popular  songs,  dirges  and  speeches  collected,  pub- 
lished and  commented  upon  with  erudition  and  corresponding  success,  very 
few  of  the  American  languages,  north  and  south,  have  been  the  object  of 
thorough  research.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  thorough  linguists  among  us,  but 
the  reason  for  their  want  of  activity  in  this  direction  simply  lies  in  the  want 
of  proper  encouragement  from  the  authorities,  the  publishers,  the  press  and 
the  public.  This  is  very  discouraging,  we  confess;  but  it  shall  not  hinder  us 
from  examining  somewhat  closer  this  topic,  and  from  trying  to  get  at  the 
true  facts. 

The  general  public  is  very  ignorant  of  languages  and  linguistics,  and  as  a 
rule  confounds  linguistics  with  philology.  Many  people  have  a  horror  of 
philology  because  the  Latin  and  Greek  paradigms  which  they  had  to  study  in 
college  classes  recall  to  them  the  dreariest  days  of  compulsory  education, 
juvenile  misery  and  birch-rod  executions.  From  tliese  two  languages  they 
infer,  superficially  enough,  that  the  study  of  all  other  foreign  tongues  must 
involve  similar  mental  torments.  Others  believe  that  the  Indian  languages 
are  not  real  tongues,  deserving  to  be  termed  so;  but  only  thwarted  produc- 
tions of  the  diseased  heathen  mind,  because  they  do  not  agree  with  classical 
models  nor  with  the  grammar  of  the  primeval  language  of  the  world,  the 
Hebrew,  ' '  which  was  spoken  in  Paradise. " 

The  majority,  however,  suppose  that  any  Indian  language  is  simply  a  gib- 
berish not  worth  bothering  about;  they  ought  to  remember  that  every  lan- 
guage, even  the  most  harmonious  and  perfect,  is  a  gibberish  to  those  who  do 

*  Beprlnted  from  The  Magatute  of  American  BUtarii  (New  York),  for  Marcli,  1877. 
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not  understand  it,  sounding  unpleasantly  to  their  ears,  because  tliey  are  un- 
tccustomed  to  its  cadences  and  phonetic  laws.  The  mastering  of  a  language 
is  the  only  remedy  against  a  certain  repugnance  to  it  on  the  side  of  the 
listener. 

A  further  objection  which  is  sometimes  raised  against  studying  the  tongues 
»f  the  red  viaa,  consists  in  the  erroneous  assertion  that  they  liave  no  litera- 
ture of  their  own.  This  statement  is  founded  on  a  profound  ignorance  of 
existing  facts,  and  moreover,  is  only  the  expression  of  the  old-fashioned,  mis- 
taken idea  that  languages  should  be  studied  only  on  account  of  their  litera- 
tures, thus  confounding  philology  with  linguistics.  Indians  never  did  and 
do  not  write  down  their  mental  productions,  simply  because  they  do  not 
trace  their  immediate  origin  from  the  Eastern  races,  from  whom  we  have  re- 
ceived the  priceless  gift  of  alphabetical  writing;  but  that  they  really  possess 
such  productions,  as  well  as  the  Malays,  Polynesians  and  South  Africans,  no 
one  can  doubt  who  has  read  of  Indian  prophets,  orators  and  story-tellers, 
with  their  fluency  and  oratorical  powers,  who  has  listened  to  their  multiform, 
sometimes  scurrilous  mythological  tales  or  yarns,  heard  their  war-shouts,  the 
words  accompanying  their  dancing  tunes,  or  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
overheard  some  of  their  lugubrious,  heart-moving  dirges  sung  by  wailing 
women,  as  they  slowly  marched  in  file  around  the  corpse  of  some  relative, 
the  whole  scene  lit  up  by  the  flickering  flames  of  the  lurid  camp-fires.  A 
t  volume  of  Schoolcraft's  Indians  contains  a  large  number  of  Odjibway  songs, 
and  the  author  of  this  article  has  himself  obtained  over  seventy  most  inter- 
esting and  popular  songs  from  the  Cayuses,  Warm  Springs,  Klamatlis,  Taos, 
Iroquois  and  Abnakis,  in  their  original  form.  So  the  white  race  alone  is  to 
blame  for  its  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  unwritten,  often  highly  poetical 
productions  of  an  illiterate  race. 

The  science  of  linguistics  is  of  so  recent  a  date,  that  few  men  have  yet 
grasped  its  real  position  among  the  other  sciences.  We  must  henceforth 
consider  it  as  a  science  of  nature,  and  reject  the  old  conception  of  it  as  a 
science  of  the  human  mind.  Stylistics  and  rhetorics  of  a  language  may  be 
called  the  province  of  the  human  mind,  but  language  itself  is  a  product  of 
nature,  produced  througli  human  instrumentality.  Man  does  not  invent  his 
language,  any  more  than  a  bird  does  its  twittering,  or  a  tree  its  leaves.  It 
requires  a  whole  nation  to  produce  a  language,  and  even  then  such  nation 
must  start  from  phonetic  elements  already  understood. 

The  innumerable  agencies  which  give  to  a  country  its  climate  will  also,  by 
length  of  time,  shape  man  and  his  language.  Nothing  is  fortuitous  or  arbi- 
trary in  human  speech  and  its  historical  developments ;  the  most  insignificant 
word  or  sound  has  its  history,  and  the  linguist's  task  is  to  investigate  its 
record.  Thus  every  language  on  this  globe  is  perfect,  but  perfect  only  for 
the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  fulfill;  Indian  thought  runs  in  another,  more 
concrete  direction  than  ours,  and  therefore  Indian  speech  is  shaped  very 
differently  from  iniogermanic  models,  which  we,  in  our  inherited  and  un- 
justified pride,  are  prone  to  regard  as  the  only  models  of  linguistic  perfection. 
The  Indian  neglects  to  express  with  accuracy  some  relations  which  seem  of 
paramount  importance  to  us,  as  tense  and  sex,  but  his  language  is  largely 
superior  to  ours  in  the  variety  of  its  personal  pronouns,  in  many  forms 
expressing  the  mode  of  action,  or  the  idea  of  property  and  possession,  and 
the  relations  of  the  person  or  persons  addressed  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

Another  prejudice  against  the  Indian  tongues  is  derived  from  the  filthy  or 
uninviting  appearance  of  the  red-skinned  man  himself.  It  is  true  that  most 
Indians  seem  very  miserable,  disgusting,  poor,  silly,  even  grotesque  and 
comical ;  yet  this  is  partly  due  to  the  state  of  degradation  to  which  he  has 
been  reduced  by  the  land-grabbing  Anglo-American  settler,  who  has  deprived 
him  of  his  former,  natural  ways  of  subsistence ;  but  it  is  also  a  characteristic 
.  of  his  cinnamon-complexioned  race,  and  has  been  so  for  times  immemorial. 
In  the  numerous  settlements,  where  the  condition  of  the  Indian  has  un. 
doubtedly  undergone  a  great  change  for  the  better,  through  the  advent  of 
the  white  population,  he  seems  just  as  miserable,  shy,  sad  and  filthy  as 
before.  To  draw  conclusions  from  the  exterior  appearance  of  a  people  on 
their  language,  and  to  suppose  that  a  man  not  worth  looking  at  cannot  speak 
a  language  worth  studying,  would  be  the  acme  of  superficiality,  and  worthy 
only  of  those  who  in  their  folly  trust  to  appearances  alone. 

Pursuant  to  these  intimations,  I  judge  that  the  only  means  of  bringing 
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about  a  favorable  cliange  in  public  sentiment  concerning  tbe  tongues  of  our 
aborigines,  is  a  belter  understanding  of  the  real  object  and  purpose  of 
linguistic  science.  Languages  are  living  organisms,  natural  growths,  genuine 
productions  of  race  and  country,  and  scientillcally  spealcing,  it  is  as  important 
to  investigutc  them  as  to  describe  minutely  a  curious  tree,  a  rare  plant,  a 
strange  insect  or  aquatic  animal.  But  to  gather  information  on  them  with, 
success,  a  much  more  accurate  method  of  transcription  or  transliteration  than 
those  generally  used  by  word-collectors  must  be  adopted.  The  old  nonsensi- 
cal method  of  using  the  English  orthography,  so  utterly  unscientific  and 
unbearable  to  the  sight  of  every  instructed  man,  has  at  last  been  discarded 
almost  universally.  Only  scientific  alphabets  must  be  here  employed,  and 
an  alphabet  can  be  considered  as  such  only  when  oiie  sound  is  constantly  ex- 
pressed by  one  and  the  same  letter  only.  Such  alphabets  have  been  proposed 
by  Q.  Gibbs,  Professors  Richard  Lepsius,  Ilaldeman,  Alex.  Ellis,  and  many 
others,  and  it  would  be  a  fitting  subject  for  a  congress  of  linguists  to  decide 
which  system  is  the  most  appropriate  for  transcribing  Indian  tongues. 
Cursive  Latin  characters  must  be  used,  and  in  some  cases,  altered  by  dia- 
critical marks,  to  convey  peculiar  meanings  ;  the  invention  of  new  alphabetic 
systems  or  syllabaries  like  those  of  Sequoyah,  and  the  hooks  and  crooks 
recently  used  for  transcribing  Cree  and  other  northern  tongues  are  not  a  help 
to  science,  because  they  are  not  readily  legible  or  reducible  to  the  accepted 
old-world  systems  of  transcribing  languages.  A  debate  niay  also  be  started 
by  a  linguistic  congress,  what  term  should  be  employed  instead  of  Indian, 
which  is  unsatisfactory  in  many  respects ;  a  thorough  remodeling  of  the 
terminology  used  in  Indian  grammars  would  form  another  fruitful  theme  of 
discussion.  Our  indogermanic  ideas  of  grammar  must  be  entirely  disre- 
garded if  we  would  write  a  correct  grammatical  sketch  of  some  -Indian- 
language. 

The  vocabularies,*  in  the  shape  as  we  possess  them  now,  are  useful  in 
many  respects.  They  do  not  give  us  much  information  about  the  structure 
of  the  languages,  but  serve  at  least  for  classifying  purposes,  and  the  small 
number  of  them  which  bear  the  stamp  of  accuracy  in  their  notation  of  the 
accent  and  the  use  of  a  scientific  alphabet,  at  least  give  a  foothold  for  Indian 
phonology. 

But  men  of  science  need  a  great  deal  more  than  this.  Language  is  a 
living  organism,  and  to  study  it,  we  must  not  only  have  the  loose  bones  of  its 
body,  but  the  life-blood  which  is  throbbing  in  its  veins  and  forms  the  real 
essence  of  human  speech.  Not  the  stems  or  words  alone,  but  the  inflectional 
forms,  the  syntactical  shaping  of  the  spoken  word  and  the  sentence  itself  are 
desideratums  mostly  craved  for.  Linguists  must  therefore,  as  reliable  gram- 
mars and  full  dictionaries  (all  the  words  properly  accentuated  !)  cannot  be 
expected  at  once,  place  their  hojies  in  collections  of  texts  illustrating  the 
native  customs  and  manners,  the  religious  beliefs,  superstitions,  scraps  of 
Indian  history,  speeches,  dialogues,  songs  and  dirges,  descriptions  of  man- 
ufactured articles,  and  of  the  houses,  tools,  implements  and  dress  of  each 
nation  and  tribe  visited. 

These  texts  should  be  given  in  the  Indian  language,  and  accompanied  by 
a  very  accurate,  and  if  possible,  an  interlinear  and  verbal  translation  of  the 
items.  All  tlia  commentaries  and  remarks  needed  for  a  full  understanding 
of  the  texts  should  be  added  to  it.  The  more  material  is  furnished  in  this 
Way,  the  better  our  linguists  will  be  enabled  to  disclose  the  hidden  scientific 
treasures  stored  up  in  these  curious,  but  now  almost  unknown,  forms  of 
human  speech,  and  to  present  them  to  the  world,  in  the  shape  of  grammars, 
dictionaries  and  anthologies  of  aboriginal  prose  and  poetry.  To  the  ethnol- 
ogist such  texts  will  be  just  as  valuable  as  to  the  historian  and  the  linguist. 

THE  LANGUAGES  OP  THE  WESTERN  SLOPE. 

A  most  singular  fact  disclosed  by  the  topography  of  language-stocks  all 
over  the  world  is  the  enormous  difference  of  the  areas  occupied  by  the 
various  families.  In  the  eastern  hemisphere,  we  see  the  Uralo-Altaic,  the 
Chinese,  the  Indogermanic,  Semitic  and  Dravidian,  the  Pullo  and  the  Congo- 

*  In  1875,  the  29th  year  from  Its  tounrtatlon,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  In 
■Washington.  I  ad  collected  texts,  phraseology,  and  771  vocabularies  of  about  200  words 
each,  but  for  unknown  reasons  had  published  only  a  small  portion  of  this  enormous 
linguistic  nxateriaL 
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Kafriau  or  Cti'-ntu  family  of  languages,  extending  over  areas  much  wider  or. 
as  wide  as  the  Tinne,  Shoshoni,  Algonkin,  Dakota,  Chahta-Mjlskoki  and 
Guarani  stock,  while  small  areas  are,  perhaps,  as  numerous  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere  as  in  the  western.  Their  size  evidently  depends  on  the  config- 
uration and  surface-quality  of  the  lands,  which  again  determine  the  mode  of 
the  subsistence  of  their  inhabitants. 

The  natives  of  a  country,  when  not  influenced  by  the  civilization  of  the 
white  race,  will  in  barren  plains,  steppes,  prairies  and  woodland,  generally 
become  hunters  ;  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  and  on  the  banks  of  the  larger 
rivers,  they  will  resort  to  fishing,  and  sometimes,  when  settled  on  the  coast, 
turn  pirates  or  form  smaller  maritime  powers,  while  the  inhabitants  of  table- 
lands will  till  the  fields,  plant  fructiferous  trees,  or  collect  esculent  roots  for 
their  sustenance.  Of  these  three  modes  of  sustenance  we  see  frequently  two 
combined  in  one  tribe.  The  fishers  live  peacefully  and  in  small  hordes, 
because  large  settlements,  on  one  spot  of  a  river  bank  at  least,  could  not  be 
supplied  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  with  a  suflicient  supply  of  fish  from  the 
river.  Hunters  become,  from  their  nomadic  habits,  accustomed  to  a  restless, 
adventurous  life,  and  in  their  thus  acquired  warlike  disposition  will  con- 
stantly threaten  their  weaker  neighbors  ;  if  opportunity  offers  itself  will 
declare  war,  overwhelm  and  enslave  or  destroy  them,  and  thereby  extend 
the  dominion  of  their  own  language  over  a  wider  area.  Agricultural  pur- 
suits bear  in  themselves  the  germs  of  steadiness,  of  order  and  progress  ; 
countries  settled  and  improved  by  agriculturists  will  gradually,  when  the 
population  becomes  more  dense,  consolidate  into  oligarchies  or  monarchies, 
generally  of  a  despotic  character.  Such  political  bodies  have  frequently 
absorbed  neighboring  communities  engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  and  turned 
with  them  into  powerful  empires,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Aztecs,  Mayas,  Chib- 
. chas  and  Quichhuas,  in  the  western  hemisphere.  For  obvious  reasons  pas- 
toral pursuits  were  almost  entirely  unknown  in  America,  but  were  powerful 
agents  of  culture  in  Asia  and  Europe,  since  they  facilitated  the  transition 
from  the  hunter  or  nomadic  state  to  the  state  of  agriculturists. 

California  and  portions  of  the  Columbia  river  basin,  with  their  numerous 
rivers  and  the  enormous  quantity  of  salmon,  trout  and  lamprey  eel  ascending 
annually  their  limpid  waters,  were  essentially  countries  occupied  by  fisher- 
tribes,  and  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  are  supposed  to  have  har- 
bored a  dense  native  population.  Among  these  fisher-tribes  we  also  find  the 
smallest  areas  of  languages;  six  of  them  are  crowded  on  the  two  banks  of  the 
Klamath  river  and  many  more  around  the  Sacramento,  although  these 
streams  do  not  exceed  in  length,  respectively,  250  and  400  miles.  To  pro- 
duce or  preserve  so  many  small  language  families,  totally  distinct  from  each 
other  in  their  radicals,  these  tribes  must  have  lived  during  very  long  periods 
in  a  state  of  comparative  isolation,  and  liave  remained  almost  untouched  by 
foreign  invaders,  protected  as  they  were  by  the  sea-coast,  and  by  the  high- 
towering  wall  of  the  snow-capped  Sierra  N  evada. 

In  the  wide  basin  of  the  upper  Columbia  river  several  tribes  hunting  the 
bear,  buffalo,  elk,  deer  and  antelope,  roam  over  the  thinly  populated  prairies, 
and  occupy  enonnous  tracts  of  barren  and  sage-brush  plains.  Hunting 
tribes  need  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  and  when  it  is  refused  to  them  they 
will  fight  for  it.  Thus  originate  the  constant  wars  of  extermination  among 
many  of  these  tribes,  and  their  encroachments  over  others  in  regard  to  terri- 
tory. Of  this  we  find  the  most  conspicuous  instances  among  the  nomadic 
tribes  roving  between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Mississippi  river. 

In  their  morphological  character  the  languages  of  America  do  not  differ 
materially  from  the  Asiatic  tongues  of  agglutinative  structure,  except  by 
their  more  developed  power  of  polysynthetism.  But  in  many  of  their  num- 
ber this  faculty  remains  only  in  an  embryonic  state,  and  by  dint  of  a  far-go- 
ing analysis,  some  of  them  approach  the  structure  of  our  modem  European 
analytic  languages.  Still,  in  a  number  of  others,  the  incorporative  tendency 
prevails  in  a  high  degree;  they  are  synthetic  as  much  as  the  Latin,  Greek  or 
Gothic — many  of  them  superlatively  so.  They  use  not  only  prefixes  and  af- 
fixes, as  we  do,  but  also  infixes,  viz. :  particles,  or  particle-fragments,  in- 
serted into  the  stem.  As  a  general  thing,  American  languages  are  not  sex- 
denoting,  though  we  find  a  distinction  of  sex  in  the  dual  of  the  Iroquois 
iierb,  and  in  some  Central  American  verb-inflections,  where  he  is  distinguished 
£rom  she  in  the  personal  pronouo.     A  true  substantive  verb  to  be  is  not  found 
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in  any  American  language,*  and  the  word-stems  have  not  undergone  that 
process  of  thorough  difEerention  between  noun  and  verb  which  we  observe 
to  Uerman,  English,  and  French.  These  three  languages  we  call  accentuating, 
since  the  quantity  of  their  syllables  is  of  relative  importance  only,  the  inllu- 
snce  of  the  accentuation  being  paramount.  In  many  American  languages  we 
observe,  on  the  contrary,  that  accent  shifts  from  syllable  to  syllable,  though 
only  in  a  restricted  number  of  words,  and  that  instead  of  the  accent  length 
and  brevity  of  the  syllables  receive  closer  attention.  Such  idioms  we  may 
call  quantitating  languages,  for  their  system  of  prosody  does  not  seem  to 
differ  much  from  those  of  the  classical  languages. 

No  plausible  cause  can  as  yet  be  assigned  for  the  frequent  perhaps  uni- 
versal, interchangeability  of  b  with  p,  d  with  t  and  n,  g  with  k,  x,  and  the 
linimal  k,  m  with  b  and  «  (id),  hh  with  k,  x  /  ^iit  as  there  is  nothing  fortui- 
tous in  nature  or  in  language,  a  latent  cause  must  exist  for  this  peculiarity. 
No  preceding  or  following  sound  seems  to  have  any  influence  on  this  alter- 
nating process,  and  the  vowels  alternate  in  a  quite  similar  manner. 

From  these  general  characteristics,  to  which  many  others  could  be  added, 
we  pass  over  to  those  peculiarities  which  are  more  or  less  specific  to  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Pacific  slope.  It  is  not  possible  to  state  any  absolute,  but  only 
some  relative  and  gradual  differences  between  these  western  tongues  and 
those  of  the  east,  of  which  we  give  the  following  : 

The  generic  difference  of  animate,  inanimate,  and  neuter  noons,  is  of 
little  influence  on  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  Pacific  languages.  A  so- 
called  plural  form  of  the  transitive  and  intransitive  verb  exists  in  Selish  dia- 
lects, in  Klamath,  Mutsun,  San  Antonio  (probably  also  in  Santa  Barbara,) 
and  in  the  Shoshoni  dialects  of  Kauvuya  and  Qaitchin.  Duplication  of  the 
entire  root,  or  of  a  portion  of  it,  is  extensively  observed  in  the  formation  of  fre- 
quentative and  other  derivative  verbs,  of  augmentative  and  diminutive  nouns, 
of  adjectives  (especially  when  designating  colors),  etc.,  in  the  Selish  and  Sa- 
haptin  dialects,  in  Cayuse,  Yakon,  Klamath,  Pit  River,  Chokoyem,  Cop-eh, 
Cushna,  Santa  Barbara.  Pima,  and  is  very  frequent  in  the  native  idioms  of 
the  Mexican  states.  The  root  or,  in  its  stead,  the  initial  syllable,  is  redoubled 
regularly,  or  frequently,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  (distributive)  plural  of 
nouns  and  verbs  in  Selish  dialects,  in  Klamath,  Kizh,  Santa  Barbara,  and  in 
the  Mexican  languages  of  the  Pimas,  Opatas  (including  Heve),  Tarahumaras, 
Tepeguanas,  and  Aztecs. 

A  definite  article  the,  or  a  particle  corresponding  to  it"  in  many  respects,  la 
appended  to  the  noun,  and  imparts  the  idea  of  actuality  to  the  verb  in  Sahap- 
tin,  Klamath,  Kizh,  Gaitchin,  Kauvuya,  Mohave.  In  San  Antonio  this  article 
is  placed  before  the  noun.  The  practice  of  appending  various  classifiers  or 
determinatives  to  the  cardinal  numerals,  to  point  out  the  different  qualities  of 
the  objects  counted,  seems  to  be  general  in  the  Pacific  tongues,  for  it  can 
be  traced  in  the  Selish  proper,  in  the  Nisqualli  (a  western  Selish  dialect),  in 
Yakima,  in  Klamath,  in  Noce  or  Noze,  and  in  Aztec.  In  De  la  Cuestas'  Mut- 
sun grammar,  however,  no  mention  is  made  of  this  synthetic  feature. 

The  phonological  facts  most  generally  observed  throughout  the  coast  lands, 
from  Puget  sound  to  San  Diego,  are  as  follows ;  Absence  of  the  labial  sound 
F  and  of  our  rolling  R  (the  guttural  kh  or  x  is  often  erroneously  rendered  by 
r) :  comparative  scarcity  of  the  medial  or  soft  mutes  as  initial  and  final  conso- 
nants of  words;  frequency  of  the  k,  or  croaking,  lingual  k,  identical  with  the 
c  castaflttelas  of  the  south ;  sudden  stops  of  the  voice  in  the  midst  of  a  word  or 
sentence;  preponderance  of  clear  and  surd  vowels  over  nasalized  vowels. 
From  all  the  information  obtainable  at  present,  we  can  properly  infer  that  all 
the  above  mentioned  peculiarities  will  by  future  investigators  be  discovered  to 
exist  also  in  many  other  tongues  of  our  Pacific  states.  In  the  northern  sec- 
tions the  consonantic  elements  predominate  to  an  enormous  degree,  sometimes 
stifiing  the  utterance  of  the  vowels ;  many  southern  tongues,  on  the  contrary, 
show  a  tendency  towards  vooalism,  though  the  consonantic  frame  of  the 
words  is  not  in  any  instance  disrupted  or  obliterated  by  the  vocalic  element,  as 
we  observe  it  in  Polynesia.  Languages,  with  a  sonorous,  sweet,  soft,  and 
vocalic  utterance,  and  elementary  vocaUsm,  are  the  Mohave,  Hualapai,  Mee- 
woc,Tu61umne,  and  Wintoon  (and  Kalapupa  further  north),  while  the  dialects 

*  Full  and  detailed  Information  concerning  the  structure  prevailing  in  American 
languages  will  be  round  in  Prof.  J.  H.  Trumbull's  article  on  Indum  L<tnguaga,  in  Jolin 
son's  New  Cyclopsedla,  voL  Ii.    New  York,  1875. 
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of  the  Santa  Barbara  stock  seem  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between 
iiie  above  and  the  nortiieru  languages. 

Uunuaibered  tongues  liave  in  the  course  of  centuries  disappeared  from  tlie  . 
siu*face  of  these  western  lands,  and  no  monuments  speak  to  us  of  their  extent, 
or  give  a  glimpse  at  the  tribes  which  used  them.  Many  others  are  on  the 
verge  of  extmctiou:  they  are  doo.ned  to  expire  under  the  overpowering  influx 
of  tne  white  race.  Other  languages  labor  under  the  continued  influence  of 
linguistic  corruption  and  interniixtm-e  with  other  slocks,  and  the  Chinook  jar- 
gon seeais  lo  uiaiie  havoc  aaioug  the  tongues  of  the  Columbia  river.  To 
transaiit  these  languages  to  posterity  in  their  unadulterated  state,  is  not  yet 
altogether  iaipossioie  in  the  decenuimn  in  which  we  live,  and  would  be  a 
higiiiy  meritoiioas  undertaking.  It  would  be  equivalent  almost  to  rescuing 
these  reaiarkabie  linguistic  organisms  from  undeserved  oblivion. 

In  the  suDseque.iu  pages  I  attempt  to  give  a  synoptical  survey  of  our  Pacific 
language-SLOcks  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  (excluding  the  pueblos  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona),  based  on  the  writings  of  such  predecessors  as 
George  Gibbs,  Latham,  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Stephen  Powers,  and  1  have  taken 
pains  to  carefully  coaipare  their  data  with  the  linguistic  material  available. 
For  obvious  reasons,  I  have  found  myself  frequently  constrained  to  dissent  from 
them,  and  I  clai.oi  the  decision  of  men  of  undoubted  competency  concerning 
the  correctness  of  my  classifications. 

SnosiioNi. — The  Shoshoni  fan:ily  borders  and  encircles  all  the  other  stocks 
of  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  United  States,  on  the  eastern  side,  and  my  enumer- 
ation, therefore,  commences  with  the  dialects  of  this  populous  and  widely- 
scattered  inland  nation.  The  natives  belonging  ro  this  race  occupy  aln.ost  the 
whole  surface  of  the  great  American  inland  basin^  extending  from  the  Rocky 
mountains  to  the  Sierra  Nevada.  To  the  northeast,  and  all  along  the  western 
border,  they  have  crossed  these  towering  land-marks,  constructed  by  nature 
itself,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  interfered  considerably  with  the  original  dis- 
tribution of  the  tribes  in  the  Californian  valleys  and  mountain  recesses.  The 
dispositions  evinced  by  them  are  more  of  a  passive  and  indolent  than  of  an 
aggressive,  offending  or  implacable  nature,  though  they  are  savages  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word  ;  some  bands  of  Utahs,  for  instance,  really  seem  too 
low-gifted  ever  to  become  a  cause  for  dread  to  peaceful  neighbors.  We  do 
not  yet  understand  any  of  their  numerous  dialects  thoroughly,  but  as  far  as 
the  southern  dialects  are  concerned,  a  preponderence  of  surd  and  nasalized  a, 
0  and  u  vowels  over  others  is  undoubted.  They  all  possess  a  form  for  the 
plural  of  the  noun ;  the  Comanche,  even  one  for  the  dual.  Their  dialects 
are  sketched  in  the  rough  as  follows  : 

Snake. — This  dialect  .received  its  name  irom  the  Sh6shoni,  Lewis,  or 
Snake  river,  on  whose  shores  one  of  the  principal  bands  of  Snake  Indians 
was  first  seen.  Granville  Stuart,  in  his  Montana  as  it  is  (New  York,  1865), 
gives  the  following  ethnological  division :  Washakeeks,  or  Green  river 
Snakes,  in  Wyoming  ;  I'ookarikkaTi,  or  Salmon  river  Snakes  (literally, 
Mountain-sheep  eaters),  in  Idaho.  These  two  bands  he  calls  genuine 
Snakes.  Smaller  bands  are  tkose  of  the  Salt  Lake  Diggers  in  Utah,  the 
Salmon  Eaters  on  Snake  river,  the  root-digging  Bannocks  or  Panaslit,  on 
Boise,  Malheur  and  Owyhee  rivers,  and  a  few  others,  all  of  whom  differ 
somewhat  in  their  mode  of  speecli.  Snakes  of  the  Tahooshkin  and  Walpahpe 
bands  were  settled  recently  on  Klamath  reserve  in  Oregon,  together  with  a 
few  Piutes. 

Utah  ( Ttitah,  Eutaw,  Ute  ;  Spanish,  Ayote),  is  spoken  in  various  dialects  in 
parts  of  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Arizona  territories,  and  in  the  western  desert  re- 
gions of  Colorado,  where  a  reservation  of  Confederated  Utes  has  been  estab- 
lished, with  an  area  of  twelve  millions  of  acres.  To  draw  an  accurate  limit 
between  the  numerous  bands  of  the  Utahs  and  those  of  the  Snakes  and  Payutes 
seems  to  be  impossible  at  present,  since  all  of  them  show  the  same  national  char- 
acteristics ;  I  give  the  names  of  some  of  the  more  important  bands  of  Utah 
Indians,  which  no  doubt  differ  to  a  certain  degree  in  their  sub-dialects:  Elk 
Mountain  Utahs  in  southeastern  Utah  ;  Pah-  Vants  on  Sevier  lake,  southeast 
of  Salt  lake  ;  Sampitches,  on  Sevier  lake  and  in  Sampitch  valley  ;  Task-  Utah 
in  northern  Arizona  ;  Uinta-  Utahs  in  Unitah  valley  reserve  ;  Weber-  Utdlis, 
nort,heRst  of  Salt  Lake  ;   Tampa-  Utahs,  south  of  the  Uinta-Utahs. 

Payute  {Pali-  Utah,  Pi-  Ute — literally,  River  Utah  ;  Utah,  as  spoken  on 
Colorado  river),  a  sonorous,  vocalic  dialect,  spoken  throughout  Nevada,  la 
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parts  of  Arizona  and  California.  The  dialect  of  the  Southern  Payutes  om 
Colorado  river  closely  resembles  that  of  the  neighboring  Chemehuccis,  but 
differs  materially  from  that  spoken  in  northern  Nevada,  and  from  the  dialect 
of  Mono  and  Inyo  counties,  California.  Other  Payute  tribes  are  ihe  Washoes 
and  Gosh-Utes. 

Kaamiya  {Cdwio;  Spanish,  Cahuillo).  This  branch  of  the  Sh6shoni 
stock  prevails  from  the  Cabezon  mountains  and  San  Bernardino  valley,  Cal- 
ifornia, down  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is  at  present  known  to  us  in  four 
dialects  :  Serrano,  or  mountain  dialect,  spoken  by  Indiau.s  who  call  them- 
selves Takhtam,  which  means  men,  people  ;  Kaxinuya,  in  and  around  San 
Bernardino  valley ;  Oaitahia  or  Kecfii,  a  coast  dialect  in  use  near  the  mis- 
sions of  San  Juan  Capistrano  and  San  Luis  Key  de  Francia  ;  Netela  is  another 
name  for  it ;  Kizh,  spoken  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mission  of  San  Gabriel  by  a 
tribe  calling  itself  Tobikhar,  or  settlers,  and  of  San  Fernando  mission,  almost 
extinct.  The  two  last  mentioned  dialects  considerably  differ  among  them- 
selves, and  from  the  mountain  dialects  of  the  Takhtam  and  Kauvuyas. 

Comanche,  formerly  called  Ilietan,  Jetan,  Na-uni,  in  northern  Texas,  in 
New  Mexico  and  in  tne  Indian  Territory.  They  are  divided  into  three 
principal  sections,  and  their  language  resembles  in  a  remarkable  degree  that 
of  the  Snakes. 

Various  Sh6shoni  dialects  have  largely  influenced  the  stock  of  words  of 
a  few  idioms,  which  otherwise  are  foreign  to  this  family.  We  mean  the 
Pueblo  idioms  of  New  Mexico,  the  Moqui  of  Arizona,  and  the  Kiowa,  spoken 
on  Red  river  and  its  tributaries.  There  exists  a  deep-seated  connection 
between  the  Shoshoni  stock  and  several  languages  of  northern  Mexico  in  the 
radicals,  as  well  as  in  the  grammatical  inflections,  which  has  been  pointed 
out  and  proved  in  many  erudite  treatises  by  Professor  T.  C.  E.  Buschmann, 
once  the  collaborator  of  the  two  brothers  Alexander  and  William  von  Hum- 
boldt. 

Yuma. — The  Indians  of  the  Yuma  stock  are  scattered  along  the  borders 
of  the  Lower  Colorado  and  its  afiluents,  the  Gila  river  and  the  Bill  Williams 
fork.  Their  name  is  derived  from  one  of  the  tribes — the  Yumas — whom 
their  neighbors  frequently  call  Cuchans  or  Ko-u-tchans.  Some  dialects,  as 
the  Mohave,  possess  a  large  number  of  sounds  or  phonetic  elements,  the 
English  th  amongst  them,  and  are  almost  entirely  built  up  of  syllables  which 
contain  but  one  consonant  followed  by  a  vowel.  The  verb  possesses  a  plural 
form.  At  present  we  know  of  about  seven  dialects  :  Mohave  (Spanish  Mojave), 
on  Mohave  river  and  on  Colorado  river  reservation  ;  Ilualupai,  on  Colorado 
river  agency  ;  Maricopa,  formerly  Cocomaricopa,  on  Pima  reservation.  Middle 
Gila  river  ;  Tonto,  T(mto- Apaches  or  Gohun,  on  Gila  river  and  north  of  it ; 
Cocopa,  near  Fort  Yuma  and  south  of  it ;  Cuchan  or  Yuma,  on  Colorado 
river ;  their  former  seats  were  around  Fort  Yuma ;  Diegeflo  or  Comoyei, 
around  San  Diego,  along  the  coast,  on  New  river,  etc. 

Scattered  tribes  are  the  k6ninos,  and  the  Yavipais  or  Yampais,  east  of 
the  Colorado  river.  The  term  opa,  composing  several  of  these  tribal  names, 
is  taken  from  the  Yuma,  and  means  man;  the  definite  article  -tc7i  joined  to  it 
forms  the  word  epach  or  Apache,  man,  men,  people. 

Pima. — Dialects  of  this  stock  are  spoken  on  the  middle  course  of  the 
Gila  river,  and  south  of  it  on  the  elevated  plains  of  southern  Arizona  and 
northern  Sonora  (Pimeria  alta,  Pimeria  b&  ja).  The  Pima  does  not  extend 
into  California,  unless  the  extinct,  historical  C'ajuenches,  mentioned  in  Mexican 
annals,  spoke  one  of  the  Pima  (or  Pijmo,  Pimo)  dialects.  Pima,  on  Pima 
reserve,  Gila  river,  a  sonorous,  root -duplicating  idiom  ;  Nevome,  a  dialect 
probably  spoken  in  Sonora,  of  which  we  possess  a  reliable  Spanish  grammar, 
published  in  Shea's  Linguistics ;  Pdpago,  on  PApago  reserve  in  southwestern 
Arizona.  The  Pima  language  bears  a  close  relationship  to  the  various  dialects 
of  the  Opata  family  and  to  a  number  of  languages  spoken  in  the  interior 
Mexican  states. 

Santa  Barbara. — We  are  not  cognizant  of  any  national  name  given  to 
the  race  of  Indians  who  spoke  the  intricate  dialects  of  this  language- family. 
Its  northern  dialects  differ  as  much  from  the  southern  as  Minitaree  does 
from  Santee-Dakota,  or  Scandinavian  frona  the  dialects  of  southern  Germany. 

The  southern  dialects  are  :  Santa  Inez,  near  Santa  Inez  mission  ;  Mturgic 
specimens,  translations  of  parts  of  catechisms,  etc.,  of  this  dialect,  and  of 
that  of  Santa  Barbara  mission,  were  forwarded  to  the  Smithsonian  Institutioa 
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by  Mr.  Alex.  S.  Taylor,  of  Santa  Barbara  city  ;  Santa  Barbara,  around  Santa 
Barbara  mission,  closely  related  to  Kasud  or  Kanhv/ih  (Spanish  CieTieguitd), 
three  miles  from  Santa  Barbara  mission  ;  Santa  Cruz  island,  this  dialect  re- 
duplicated the  root  in  forftiing  the  plural  of  nouns,  and  probably  extended 
over  the  other  islands  in  its  vicinity  ;  it  is  extinct  now. 

The  northern  dialects  are  :  San  Luis  Obispo ;  stock  of  words  largely 
mixed  with  Mutsun  terms ;  the  Indian  name  of  the  locality  was  Tixilini ; 
San  Antonio,  spoken  at  or  near  San  Antonio  mission,  known  to  us  through 
Padre  Sitjar's  dictionary.  The  plural  of  nouns  is  foimed  in  more  than 
twelve  different  ways,  and  the  phonology  is  quite  intricate. 

MtJTSUN. — This  name,  of  unknown  signification,  has  been  adopted  to 
designate  a  family  of  dialects  extending  from  the  environs  of  San  Juan 
Bautista,  Cal. ,  in  a  northwestern  direction  up  to  and  beyoad  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  straits  of  Karquines,  in  the  east  reaching  probably  to  San 
Joaquin  river.  It  is  identical  with  the  language  called  Hunsien  or  livmsen, 
and  shows  a  great  development  of  grammatical  forms.  Its  alphabet  lacks 
the  sounds  of  b,  d,  f,  and  of  our  rolling  r.  We  can  distinguish  the  following 
dialects :  San  Juan  Bautista ;  Padre  F.  Felipe  Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta  has  left 
us  a  grammar  and  an  extensive  phraseological  collection  in' this  idiom,  which 
were  published  by  John  G.  Shea,  in  two  volumes  of  his  Linguistic  Series ; 
Mission  of  Carmelo,  near  the  port  of  Monterey,  the  Eslenes  inhabited  its 
surroundings  ;  Santa  Cruz,  |north  of  the  bay  of  Monterey,  vocabulary  in 
New  York  Historicai  Magazine,  1864  (Feb.),  page  68  ;  La  Svkdad  mission — 
if  this  dialect,  of  whose  grammatical  structure  we  know  nothing,  really  be- 
longs to  the  Mutsun  stock,  it  is  at  least  largely  intermixed  with  San  Antonio 
elements  ;  the  tribe  living  around  the  mission  was  called  Sakhones  ;  Costafio, 
on  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  spoken  by  the  five  extinct  tribes  of  the  Ahwastes, 
Olhones,  Altahmos,  Romonans,  Tulomos.  See  Schoolcraft's  Indians,  vol.  II, 
page  494. 

Under  the  heading  of  "  Mutsun  "  1  subjoin  here  a  series  of  dialects  spoken 
north  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  which,  judging  from  the  large  number  of 
Mutsun  words,  probably  belong  to  this  stock,  but  show  also  a  large  amount 
of  Chocuyem  words,  which  dialect  is  perhaps  not,  according  to  our  present  in- 
formation, a  Mutsun  dialect.  This  point  can  be  decided  only  when  its  gram- 
matical elements,  as  verbal  inflection,  etc. ,  will  be  ascertained. 

The  dialects,  showing  affinities  with  Mutsun,  are  as  follows  :  Olamentke, 
spoken  on  the  former  Russian  colony  about  Bodega  bay,  Marin  Co. ,  vocabu- 
lary in  Wrangell,  Naclirichten,  etc.,  St.  Petersburg,  1839,  and  reprinted  by 
Prof.  Busclimann  ;  San  Rafael  mission,  Marin  Co.,  vocabulary  taken  by 
Mr.  Dana,  printed  in  Hales  Report  of  Exploring  Expedition,  and  in  Trans- 
actions of  American  Ethnological  Society,  ii,  page  128  ;  the  words  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  Chocuyem  ;  I'alatui  or  Talantui,  on  Kassima  river, 
an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Sacramento,  is  clearly  a  dialect  of  Chocuyem  ; 
vocabulary  by  Dana,  Tr.  Am.  Etlin  Soc,  vol.  ii ;  Chokuyem,  or  Tchookoyem 
was  the  name  of  a  small  tribe  once  inhabiting  Marin  county,  north  of  the 
Golden  Gate  ;  their  language  extended  across  San  Antonio  creek  into  Sonoma 
valley,  Sonoma  Co.  G.  Gibbs'  vocabulary,  published  in  Schoolcraft,  in,  428-sq, 
discloses  the  singular  fact  that  almost  all  Chocuyem  words  are  dissyllabic, 
and  frequently  begin  and  terminate  in  vowels.  A  Lord's  prayer  in  Chocu- 
yem was  published  in  Duflot  de  Morfras'  Explorations,  li,  390,  and  repro- 
duced by  Bancroft  ;  the  name  of  the  tribe  living  around  the  mission  of  San 
Rafael  was  Youkiousme,  which  does  not  sound  very  alike,  nor  very  different 
from  Cliocuyem.  Some  of  the  more  important  tenns  agreeing  in  the  Cliocu- 
ycm  and  in  the  Mutsun  of  San  Bautista,  are  as  foliows  : 

MUTSUN. 

mogel 

sit,  si-it 

core 

kuka,  raca 

palcasmin 

numulusiuin 

can 

men 

utsg^n 

appa 


ENGLISH, 

CHOCUYEM. 

head 

m61oh 

teeth. 

ki-iht 

foot 

coyok 

house 

kotcha 

white 

pahkiss 

black 

mulatd 

I,  myself 

kani 

thou 

ml 

two 

osha 

father 

api 

mother 

enu 
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The  supposition  that  the  Chocuyem  belongs  to  the  Mutson  stockis  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  mutual  correspondence  of  these  terms,  but  cannot  be 
stated  yet  as  existing  on  this  ground  alone,  for  the  terms  for  most  numerals, 
parts  of  human  body,  and  those  for  fire,  water,  ^rth,  sun,  moon,  and  star 
disagree  entirely. 

The  Chocuyem  stock  probably  included  also  the  Fetaluma  or  Yolhios,  as 
well  as  the  Tomalo  and  other  dialects  spoken  beyond  the  northern  limit  of 
Marin  county.  From  a  notice  published  by  Alex.  S.  Taylor,  Esq.,  we  learn 
that  Padre  Quijas,  in  charge  of  Sonoma  mission  from  1835  to  1842,  composed 
an  extensive  dictionary  of  the  idiom  spoken  in  the  vicinity  of  this  religious 
establishment. 

YocuT. — This  tribe  lives  in  the  Kern  and  Tulare  basins,  and  on  the  middle 
course  of  the  San  Joaquin  river.  Consolidated  in  18o0  into  one  coherent 
body  by  their  chief,  Pascual,  the  Yocuts  show  more  national  solidarity  than 
any  other  California  nation.  In  the  Overland  Montldy,  Mr.  Stephen  Powers 
gave  a  sketch  of  this  remarkable  tribe,  and  described  at  length  one  of  their 
terrific  nocturnal  weeping  dances,  called  Kotewachil.  The  following  tribes 
and  settlements  maybe  mentioned  here:  Tachea  {Taiehes),  &To\xnA  Kings- 
ton ;  Chewenee,  in  Squaw  valley  ;  Watooga,  on  King's  river  ;  Clioolcchaneiea, 
in  several  villages  ;  a  King's  river  tribe,  whose  vocabulary  is  mentioned  in 
Schoolcraft's  Indians,  vol.  iv,  413-414 ;  Uoconoons,  on  Merced  river,  their 
vocabulary  in  Schoolcraft,  iv,  413  ;  a  tribe  formerly  living  at  Dent's  Ferry, 
on  Stanislaus  river,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Calaveras  county,  vocabulary 
given  by  Alex.  S.  Taylor  in  his  California  Farmer.  In  former  years  many 
mdividuals  of  the  Yocut  nation  were  carried  as  captives  to  San  Luis  Obispo, 
on  the  coast,  and  were  put  to  work  in  the  service  of  the  mission. 

Meewoc. — Stephen  Powers  {Overland  Monthly,  April,  1873),  calls  the 
Meewoc  tribe  the  largest  in  California  in  population,  and  in  extent.  "  Their 
ancient  dominion  reached  from  the  snow-line  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the 
San  Joaquin  river,  and  from  the  Cosumnes  to  the  Fresno  :  mountain!>,  valleys 
and  plains  were  thickly  peopled."  Bands  of  this  tribe  lived  in  a  pxerfectly 
naked  state  in  tlie  Yosemite  valley,  when  this  spot  first  came  into  notice. 
The  language  is  very  homogeneous  for  a  stretch  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  and  the  radicals  and  words  are  remarkably  vocalic.  Meewoc,  mi-ua, 
mivie,  is  the  word  for  Indian,  and  oaoamit,  whence  Yosemite,  which  means 
the  grizzly  bear  ;  "xakdlumni  is  a  river,  hence  Mokelumne  was  formed  by 
corruption  ;  kossumi  a  salmon,  hence  Cosumnes  river.  Some  of  the  Meewoc 
bands  were  called  by  the  following  names,  which  probably  represent  as  many 
dialects  or  sub-dialects  :  Choomteyas,  on  middle  Merced  river  ;  Cawnees,  oa 
(!6sumne  river ;  Tulonees,  on  Sutter  creek  ;  Awnaees,  in  Yosemite  valley ; 
Chowchillas,  on  middle  Chowchilla  river;  Tuolumne,  on  Tuolumne  river. 
Their  vocabulary  was  taken  by  Adam  Johnson,  and  published  in  School- 
craft's Indians,  iv.  413.  Four  Creek  Indians  ;  vocabulary  published  in  the 
San  Francisco  Wide  West  in  July,  18o6,  under  the  name  of  Kahweyah,  but 
differing  considerably  in  the  words  given  by  Mr.  Powers.  Some  further 
Meewoc  bands  are  called  after  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass. 

Meidoo. — The  Meidoo  nation  formerly  extended  from  Sacramento  river 
to  the  snow-line,  and  from  Big  Chico  creek  to  Bear  river,  the  cognate 
Neeshenams  from  Bear  river  to  the  Cosumnes,  where  the  language  changed 
abruptly.  The  Meidoos  are  a  joyful,  merry  and  dance-loving  race.  Their 
language  is  largely  made  up  of  vocalic  elements  ;  vowels  and  n's  terminate 
more  than  one-half  of  their  words.  We  possess  vocabularies  of  the  follow- 
mg  bands  :  Yuba,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Yuba  river,  a  tributary  of  Feather 
river.  A  collection  of  some  forty  words  was  made  by  Lieut.  Eldward  Ross, 
and  published  in  Historical  Magazine  of  New  York,  1863,  page  123.  Cushna, 
on  mountains  of  South  Yuba  river,  Nevada  county.  Vocabulary  by  Adam 
Johnson,  an  Indian  agent,  published  in  Schoolcraft,  ir,  page  494.  Pvjuni, 
or  Bushuranes,  on  western  bank  of  Sacramento  river .  Secumnes,  also  west 
of  Sacramento  river.  Short  vocabularies  of  both  dialects  were  collected  by 
Mr.  Dana,  and  reprinted  in  TV.  Am.  Mhnol.  Soe.,  vol.  il.  Neeshenam, 
south  of  Bear  river  ;  Powers  separates  them  as  a  distinct  nation  from  th» 
Meidoos  ;  but  from  the  words  given,  it  appears  that  both  speak  dialects  of 
the  same  language.  Their  bands  are  partly  called  after  the  points  of  the 
compass.  Of  other  Meidoo  tribes  or  bands,  we  mention  the  Otdkumne,  in  the 
Otakey  settlement ;  the  OUas,  opposite  mouth  of  Bear  river,  and  the  Concowa 
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or  Canoows,  in  Concow  valley,  Mr.  Powers  gives  the  names  of  about  a 
dozen  more.  Perhaps  the  little  tribe  of  the  undersized  Noccs  or  Nozen,  in 
Kound  mountain.  Oak  run  and  vicinity,  should  be  classified  here,  because  a 
few  of  their  numerals,  which  aluiost  all  end  in  mona,  agree  with  those  of 
the  Cuslmas.  Mr.  Powers  supposes  these  and  the  ferocious  Mill  Creek 
'  Indians  to  be  of  foreign  origin. 

WiNTOON. — The  timid,  superstitious,  and  grossly  sensual  race  of  the 
Wintoons  is  settled  on  both  sides  of  upper  Sacramento  and  upper  Trinity 
rivers,  and  is  found  also  in  the  lower  course  of  Pit  river.  Stephen  Powers 
calls  their  language  rich  in  forms  and  synonyms  ;  their  dialect,  studied  by 
Oscar  Loew,  forms  the  plurals  of  its  nouns  by  means  of  a  final  -t  preceded  by 
a  reduplicated  vowel  of  the  root.  Loew's  vocabulary,  published  with  one  of 
the  Uinta- Utah  and  thirteen  others  by  the  author  of  this  article  in  his  recent 
publication,  Zwolf  Sprachen  aus  dem  S'ddwesten  Nard-Amenkas ;  Weimar, 
1876  (150  pages),  offers  a  few  words  of  very  difficult  guttural  pronunciation  ; 
but  in  general  the  language  (called  Digger  in  that  vocabulary)  is  of  a  soft  and 
sonorous  character. 

Some  of  the  more  noteworthy  Wintoon  tribes  are  as  follows  :  Doupum 
Wintoons,  on  Cottonwood  creek,  the  nucleus  of  this  race  :  Noemocs  or 
southern  people  ;  Poonieocs  or  eastern  people ;  Nome  Lakees  or  western 
talkers;  ^FiXmyiwioca,  on  extreme  upper  Trinity  river  and  Scott  mountain; 
Normocs,  on  Hay  Fork :  TeMmas,  near  Tehama  Town ;  Mag  Reading 
Wintoons,  vocabulary  taken  about  1852,  by  Adam  Johnson,  and  publislied  in 
Schoolcraft,  iv,  p.  414.  Cop  eh.  A  tribe  of  this  name  was  found  at  the  head 
of  Putos  creek,  the  words  of  which  are  mostly  dissyllabic,  and  partake  of 
the  vocalic  nature  of  southern  languages. 

Stephen  Powers  calls  by  the  name  Patween  a  race  inhabiting  the  west 
side  of  the  middle  and  lower  Sacramento.  Cache  and  Putos  creek,  and  Nap» 
valley.  Physically,  the  Patweens  do  not  differ  from  the  Wintoons.  Their 
complexion  varies  from  brassy  bronze  to  almost  jet-black,  they  walk  pigeon- 
toed,  and  have  very  small  and  depressed  heads,  the  arch  over  their  eyes 
forming  sometimes  a  sharp  ridge.  They  are  socially  disconnected  and  have 
no  common  name  ;  but  their  language  does  not  differ  much  in  its  dialects, 
and  belongs,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  to  the  Wintoon  stock. 
Powers  (Overland  Monthly,  Decemljer,  1874,  p.  542,  sqq.)  classes  under  this 
heading  a  number  of  clans  or  bands,  of  which  we  mention  ;  Suisuns,  in 
Suisun  valley,  Solano  Co. ;  Ululatos,  in  Ulatus  creek,  near  Vacaville  ;  Lewytoa 
and  Putos,  in  Putos  creek  ;  Napas,  in  Napa  valley  ;  Lolsels,  east  of  Clear 
lake ;  Gorusies,  near  Colusa,  on  Sacramento  river  ;  Chenposels,  on  Cachfi 
creek  ;  Noyukies,  intennarried  with  Wintoons,  on  Stony  creek  ;  Quilulos  or 
(hcillilas,  in  Sonora  valley.  A  Lord's  prayer  given  in  their  dialect,  by  Duflot 
de  Mofras,  li,  p.  391,  differs  entirely  from  the  Chocuyem,  hence  the  Quilulo 
may  belong  to  the  Patween  stock.  The  words  of  the  Napa  root-diggers, 
collected  by  Major  Bartlett,  and  another  vocabulary  of  the  Napa  have  not 
yet  been  been  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

YuKA. — The  Yuka  or  Uka  language  extends  over  a  long  and  narrow 
strip  of  territory  parallel  for  a  hundred  miles  to  the  Pomo  dialects  and  the 
coast,  in  and  along  the  coast  range.  The  area  of  the  Pomo  language,  how- 
ever, breaks  across  that  of  the  Yuka  from  the  west  at  Ukiah  and  surrounds 
Clear  lake.  The  revengeful  race  of  the  Yukas,  who  are  conspicuous  by  very 
large  heads  placed  on  smallish  bodies,  originally  dwelt  in  Round  valley,  east 
of  Upper  Eel  river.  Nome  Cult,  meaning  western  tribe,  is  the  Wintoon 
name  for  this  solitary  and  fertile  valley,  which  has  become  the  seat  of  an 
Indian  reservation.  Of  the  Yuka  we  have  a  short  vocabulary  by  Lieut. 
Edward  Ross,  in  New  York  Historical  Magazine  for  April,  1863.  Surd 
vowels,  perhaps  nasalized,  are  frequent ;  also  the  ending  -um,  tin,  which  is 
probably  the  plural  termination  of  nouns.  No  connection  with  the  Cliokuyem 
is  perceptible,  but  a  faint  resemblance  with  the  Cushna  can  be  traced  in  a 
few  words.  Other  tribes  speaking  Yuka  are  the  Ashochemies  or  Wappoi, 
formerly  inhabiting  the  mountain  tract  from  the  Geysers  down  to  Calistoga 
Hot  springs  ;  the  Shumeias,  at  the  head  of  Eel  river  ;  and  the  Tahtoos,  on  the 
middle  and  south  forks  of  Eel  river,  and  at  the  head  of  Potter  valley 

Pomo. — The  populous,  unoffending  Pomo  race  is  settled  along  the  coast, 
on  Clear  lake  and  on  the  heads  of  Eel  and  Russian  rivers  ;  a  portion  of  them 
now  inhabit  the  reservation  of  Bound  valley,  together  with  their  former 
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tormentors,  tlie  Yukas.  Those  of  tlie  interior  show  more  intelligence  and  a 
stronger  physical  constitution  than  the  coast  Pomos.  The  Calito  Ponios  and 
the  Ki  Pomos,  on  Eel  river,  have  adopted  the  Tiune  dialect  of  the  \Vi  Lakee, 
which  is  closely  allied  to  the  Hoopa.  Powers  considers  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
numerous  Pomo  tribes  the  Pome  Pomos,  living  in  Potter  valley,  a  short 
distance  northwest  of  Clear  lake.  The  language  rapidly  changes  from  valley 
to  valley ;  but  the  majority  of  the  dialects  are  sonorous,  and  the  vocalic 
element  preponderates. 

We  enumerate  the  following  bands :  Pome  Pomos,  earth  people,  iu 
Potter  valley.  BaUo  Ki  Pomos,  Wild  Oat  valley  people,  in  Potter  valley. 
Ghoan  Ghadela  Pomos,  Pine-pitch  people,  in  liedwood  valley.  Matomey  Ki 
Ponios,  Wooded  valley  people,  around  Lattle  lake.  Usdls  or  OamcUel  Pomos, 
on  Usal  creek.  Shebalne  Pomos,  neighbor  people,  in  Sherwood  valley. 
GalUnom^ros,  below  Healdsburg  ;  a  few  grammatical  informations  given  in 
H.  H.  Bancroft's  Native  Races,  vol.  in,  part  second.  Yuka-i  or  U/ciah,  on 
Russian  river  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Yaka.  in  Round  valley);  vocabulary 
by  Q.  Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  vol.  iir  (1853).  GhoweshaJc,  at  the  head  of  Eel 
river;  Gibbs'  vocabulary  in  Schoolcraft,  in,  pp.  434,  sqq.  Batemdikaie,  at 
the  head  of  Eel  river,  called  after  the  valley  in  which  they  live  ;  vocabulary 
in  Schoolcraft,  in,  434,  sqq.  Kidaiuipo,  on  southwest  shore  of  Clear  lake ; 
vocabulary  in  Schoolcraft,  in,  428.  Bancroft  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  many  words  of  this  and  other  dialects,  spoken  south  of  it,  correspond  to 
Polynesian  and  Malay  terms,  but  on  account  of  the  uncertain  nature  of 
Oceanic  consonantism,  he  is  unwilling  to  draw  any  ethnological  deductions 
from  this  coincidence.  Kulanapo  agrees  pretty  closely  with  Choweshah  and 
Batemdikaie,  but  differs  somewhat  from  Chwachamaju.  C JiwacJiamaju,  to 
the  north  of  Bodega  bay.  The  words  in  Wrangell's  vocabulary  (see  01a- 
mentke,  mutsun)  appear  to  agree  more  closely  with  Yuka-i  than  with  any 
other  Pomo  dialect. 

WiSHOSK. — Spoken  on  a  very  small  area  around  the  mouth  of  Eel  river, 
on  the  sea- coast,  and  called  so  from  the  Indian  name  for  Eel  river.  We 
know  of  two  sub-dialects  almost  entirely  identical,  and  showing  a  rather 
consonantic  word-structure.  Vocabularies  were  collected  with  care  by  George 
Gibbs,  and  published  in  Schoolcraft,  in,  p.  423.  Weeyot,  or  Veeard,  on 
mouth  of  Eel  river ;  Wish»sk  on  northern  part  of  Humboldt  bay,  near  mouth 
of  Mad  river ;  Patawat,  identical  with  G.  Gibbs'  Kowilth,  or  Koquilth  ;  and 
about  a  dozen  other  settlements  speaking  dialects  of  the  same  language. 
Proceeding  through  the  basin  of  the  Klamath  river,  we  meet  with  a  number 
of  small,  socially  incoherent,  bands  of  natives,  engaged  in  salmon  or  trout 
fishing  on  the  shores  of  this  stream  and  of  its  tributaries.  Some  do  not 
possess  any  tribal  name,  or  name  for  their  common  language,  and  were  in  a 
bulk  called  Klamath  river  Indians,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Klamath  lake 
Indians,  E-ukshiknit  on  the  head  of  Klamath  river.  These  latter  I  call  here 
Klamaths. 

EoROK.— The  Euroc  tribe  inhabits  both  banks  of  the  Klamath  river, 
from  Its  mouth  up  to  the  great  bend  at  the  influx  of  the  Trinity  river.  The 
imme  simply  means  down  (down  the  river),  and  another  name  given  them  by 
their  neighbors,  Pohlik,  means  neariy  the  same.  Their  settlements  fre- 
quently have  three  or  four  names.  Requa  is  the  village  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Klamath  nver,  from  which  they  set  out  when  fishing  at  sea.  The  language 
sounds  rough  and  guttural ;  the  vowels  are  surd,  and  often  lost  between  the 
consonants,  as  m  mrpr,  nose;  chlh,  chlec,  earth;  wrh-yenex,  cMd.  In  con- 
versation, the  Eurocs  terminate  many  words  by  catching  sound  (-h*-)  with  a 
grunt ;  with  other  Indians  we  observe  this  less  frequently.  They  are  of 
darker  complexion  than  the  Cahroks,  and  in  1870  numbered  3,700  individ- 
uals in  the  short  stretch  of  forty  miles  along  the  river. 

Weits-pek.-— In  Schoolcraft  we  find  a  vocabularv  named  after  the  Indian 
encampment  at  Weits-pek,  a  few  miles  above  the  k^at  bend  of  Klamath 
nver  on  the  North  shore,  whose  words  totally  disagree  with  Eurok,  Cahrok, 
Shasta,  or  any  other  neighboring  tongue. 

Cahrok.— CoAroA;  or  Carrook,  is  not  a  tribal,  but  simply  a  conventional 
name,  meaning  above,  upwards  (up  the  Klamath  river,  as  Eurk  means 
down  and  Modoc— probably— at  the  head  of  the  river).  Tlie  Cahrok  tribe 
extends  along  Klamath  river  from  Bluff  creek,  near  Weits  pek,  to  Jn<lian 
creek,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles.     Pehtsik  is  a  ]«M>al   name  for  a  part  of  tlio 
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Caliroks  ;  another  section  of  them,  livmg  at  the  junction  of  Klamath  and 
bauuoa  (or  C^aoratem)  rivers,  go  by  tlie  name  of  Ehnek.  Stephen  Powers 
tiuuKs  mat  the  (Jaiiroks  are  probably  the  finest  tribe  in  California  ;  tliat  their 
language  much  reaembles  the  Spanish  in  utterance,  and  is  not  so  guttural  as 
the  i!iUioc.     in  Schoolcialt  we  find  vocabularies  from  both  tribes. 

'luLEWA. — Tlie  few  words  of  the  Tolewa,  or  Tahlewali  language,  oa 
Smith  river,  between  Klamath  and  Kogue  rivers,  which  were  given  to  Q. 
Gibbs  by  an  unreliable  Indian  from  another  tribe,  show  a  rough  and  guttural 
character,  and  differ  entirely  in  their  radicals  from  any  other  language 
spoken  in  the  neighborhood. 

Shasta. — At  the  time  of  the  Rogue  river  war  the  Shastas,  or  Shastee- 
cas,  became  involved  in  the  rebellion  of  their  neighbors,  and  after  their 
defeat  the  warriors  of  both  tribes  were  removed,  with  their  families,  to  the 
Grand  Konde  and  Siletz  reserves  in  Oregon.  Hence,  they  almost  entirely 
disappeared  from  their  old  homes  in  the  Sliasta  and  Scott  valleys,  which  are 
drained  by  affluents  of  the  Klamath  river,  and  also  from  their  homes  on 
Klamath  river,  from  Clear  creek  upwards.  Kouns  form  their  plurals  by 
adding  oggara,  ukara,  many,  and  the  language  does  not  sound  disagreeably 
to  our  ears.  We  know  this  vocalic  tongue  only  through  a  few  words,  col- 
lected by  Dana  ;  the  Smithsonian  Institution  owns  three  vocabularfes.  The 
Scott's  valley  band  was  called  Watsahewa  ;  the  names  of  other  bands  were 
T-ka,  Iddoa,  Hoteday,  We-ohow. 

Pit  River. — The  Pit  river  Indians,  a  poor  and  very  abject-looking  lot 
of  natives,  live  on  upper  Pit  river  and  its  side  creeks.  In  former  years  they 
suffered  exceedingly  from  the  raids  of  the  Modocs  and  Klamath  Lakes,  whe 
kidnapped  and  kept  them  as  slaves,  or  sold  them  at  the  slave-market  at 
Y&nex  in  southern  Oregon.  Like  the  Pomos  and  most  other  Californians, 
they  regard  and  worship  the  coyote- wolf  as  the  creator  and  benefactor  at 
mankind.  Powers  calls  their  language  "hopelessly  consonantal,  harsh,  and 
sesquipedalian,  very  unlilie  the  sweet  and  simple  tongues  of  the  Sacramento 
river."  Redoubling  of  the  root  seems  to  prevail  here  to  a  large  extent.  A 
few  words  from  a  sub-dialect  are  given  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  which  do  not  differ 
materially  from  the  Palaik  (or  mountaineer)  vocabulary  printed  in  Trans- 
actions of  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc,  vol.  ii,  p.  98.  After  a  military  expedition  to 
their  country.  General  Crook  ordered  a  removal  of  many  individuals  of  this 
tribe  to  the  Round  valley  reserve,  where  they  are  now  settled.  Pii-su, 
Piir-isu  is  the  Wintoon  name  of  the  Pit  river  Indians,  meaning  eastern  people. 
According  to  Mr.  Powers'  statement  (Overland  MontMy,  1874,  pp.  412,  sgg.), 
the  Pit  river  Indians  are  sub-divided  in :  Achomdwes  in  the  Fall  river  basin  ; 
from  aclwma  river,  meaning  Pit  river.  Hamefcuttelies,  in  Big  valley. 
Astakaywas,  or  Astakywich,  in  Hot  spring  valley  ;  from  astakdy,  hot  spring. 
lUmawes,  opposite  Fort  Crookj  south  side  of  Pit  river.  PdcamaUies,  on  Hat 
creek. 

Klamath.  — The  watershed  between  the  Sacramento  and  Columbia  river 
basin  consists  of  a  broad  and  mountainous  table  land  rising  to  an  average 
height  of  four  to  five  thousand  feet,  and  er  .bellished  by  beautiful  sheets  of 
fresh  water.  The  central  part  of  this  plateau  is  occupied  by  the  Klamath 
reservation,  which  includes  lakes,  prairies,  volcanic  ledges,  and  is  the  home 
of  the  Klamath  stock  of  Indians,  who  inhabit  it  together  with  the  two 
Sh6shoni  tribes  mentioned  above.  The  nation  calls  itself  (and  other  Indians) 
Mdkiaks,  the  encamped,  the  settlers,  a  term  which  has  been  transcribed  into 
English  MitckaZucks,  and  ought  to  include  all  the  four  divisions  given  below. 
About  145  Modocs  were,  after  the  Modoc  war  of  1873,  removed  to  Quapaw 
agency,  Indian  Territory.  The  language  is  rich  in  words  and  synonyms,  only 
slightly  polysynthetic,  and  lacks  the  sounds /and  r.  They  divide  themselves 
into :  Klarmitlis,  or  Klamath  Lakes,  E-ukshikni,  from  e-ush,  lake ;  on  Big 
Klamath  lake.  Modocs,  originally  inhabiting  the  shores  of  Little  Klamath 
lake,  now  at  Yanex.  Tlie  Pit  Rivers  call  them  Lutuam  ;  and  they  call  the 
Pit  Rivers,  MdatuasJi,  or  southern  dwellers.  Kdmbatuash,  grotto  or  cave 
dwellers,  from  their  alwde  in  the  Lava  Bed  caves — a  medley  of  different 
races.  Some  Mulele  or  Molftle,  renegades  of  the  Cayuse  tribe,  have  recently 
become  mixed  with  Rogue  Rivers  and  Klamaths,  and  have  adopted  the 
Klamath  language  in  consequence.  No  Klamath  sub-dialects  exist,  the 
idioms  of  all  these  tribes  being  almost  identical.  Klamaths  and  other  south- 
ern Oregonians  communicate  with  other  tribes  by  means  of  the  Chinook  jargon. 
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The  Tinn6  Family. — The  Tinne  family  of  languages,  which  extends 
from  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Yukon  and  Mackenzie  rivers  to  Fraser 
river,  and  almost  to  Hudson's  bay,  sent  in  bygone  centuries  a  powerful  off- 
shoot to  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  and  the  (iiJa  rivers,  now  represented  by 
the  Apache,  Lipan,  and  Navajo.  Other  fragments  of  the  Tinne  stock,  repre- 
sented by  less  populous  tribes,  wandered  south  of  the  Columbia  river,  and 
settled  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  they  were  the  Kwalhioqua,  Tlat 
skanai,  Umpqua,  Rogue  Rivers  (or  Rascal  Indians),  and  the  lloopa.  Follow- 
ing them  up  in  the  direction  from  south  to  north,  we  begin  with  ttie  Hoopa. 

Jloopa. — The  populous  and  compact  Hoopa  (or  better,  Hupo)  tribe  has 
its  habitation  on  the  Trinity,  near  its  inilux  into  Klamath  river,  California, 
and  for  long  years  kept  in  awe  and  submission  the  weaker  part  of  the  sur- 
rounding tribes  and  clans,  exacting  tributes,  and  even  forcing  their  language 
upon  some  of  them,  as  upon  the  Chimalaquays  on  New  river,  the  Kailtas  on 
Redwood  creek,  and  upon  the  two  Pomo  bands  above  mentioned.  Powers 
holds  their  language  to  be  copious  in  words,  robust,  strong  in  utterance,  and 
of  martial  simplicity  and  rudeness.  The  Wylakies,  or  Wi  Lakees,  near  the 
western  base  of  Shasta  butte,  speak  a  Hoopa  dialect  No  information  is  at 
hand  to  decide  whether  the  Lassies  on  Mad  river,  the  Tahahteens  on  Smith 
river,  and  a  few  other  tribes,  speak,  as  the  assumption  is,  Tinne  dialects  or 
not. 

Rogue  River. — The  Tototen,  Tootooten,  or  Tututamys  tribe,  living  on 
Rogue  river,  and  its  numerous  side  creeks,  Oregon,  speak  a  language  which 
is,  like  the  majority  of  Oregonian  and  northern  tongues,  replete  of  guttural 
and  croaking  sounds.  According  to  Dr.  Hubbard,  whose  vocabulary  is  pub- 
lished in  Taylor's  California  Farmer,  this  nation  comprised  in  1856  thirteen 
bands,  consisting  in  all  of  1,205  individuals.  (See  article  Shasta).  The 
appearance  of  the  numerals,  the  terms  for  the  parts  of  the  human  frame,  many 
other  nouns,  and  the  pronoun,  Tnine,  ray  (ho,  hwo,  liu),  induced  me  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  Tinne  languages.  They  differ  considerably  from  Hoopa 
and  Taculli,  but  singu'arly  agree  with  Apache  and  Navajo,  and  Tototen  has, 
therefore,  to  be  introduced  as  a  new  offshoot  of  the  coast  branch  into  the 
great  Tinne  or  Athapascan  family  of  languages.  The  Smithsonian  Institution 
owns  two  vocabularies,  inscribed  "  Rogue  River,"  two  "  Tootooten,"  and  one 
"  Toutouten." 

Umpqua. — The  Umpquas  live  in  and  around  Alsea  sub-agency,  on  the 
sea  coast,  together  with  the  Alsea,  Sayustkla  and  Coos  Indians.  Their  idiom 
is  softer  than  the  other  branches  of  the  Tinne  stock.  Further  north  we  find 
two  other  small  tribes  of  the  same  origin,  whose  languages  were  studied  only 
by  Horatio  Hale,  of  Wilkes'  exploring  expedition.  One  of  them  was  the 
Tlatskanai,  south  of  Columbia  river  ;  the  other,  the  Kwalhioqua,  at  the  out- 
let of  this  stream,  both  extremely  guttural.  On  account  of  the  smallness  of 
the  tribes  speaking  them,  these  idioms  have  probably  become  extinct ;  their 
owners  merged  into  other  tribes,  and  were  identified  with  them  beyond  recog- 
nition. They  roved  in  the  mountains  at  some  distance  from  the  coast  and 
the  Columbia,  living  on  game,  berries,  and  esculent  roots. 

Yakon. — Before  18&,  the  Yakon  tribe  was  settled  on  the  Oregoft  coast, 
south  of  the  Tillamuks,  numbering  then  about  seven  hundred  individuals. 
In  the  collection  of  fifty  Yakon  words,  given  in  Transactions  of  Am.  Ethn. 
Soc,  II,  part  2d,  pp.  99  sqq.,  we  discover  very  few  monosyllables,  but 
many  clusters  of  consonants,  not  easily  pronounced  by  English  speaking 
people,  as  k.wotx^,  fingers;  pusunt;fl;fa,  three. 

Cayusr. — 'The  national  appellation  of  the  Cayuses,  whose  home  is  in  the 
valley  of  Des  Chutes  river,  Oregon,  is  Wayiletpu,  the  plural  form  of  WaUet, 
one  Cayuse  man.  The  Wayiletpu  formerly  were  divided  into  Cayuses  and 
Moleles,  but  the  latter  separated,  went  south  and  joined  other  tribes  (see 
Klamath),  or  were  removed  to  the  Grand  Ronde  reserve.  The  Cayuses  are 
rapidly  assimilating,  or  identifying  themselves,  with  the  Walawalas  on 
and  around  Umatilla  agency,  about  seventy  miles  east  of  Des  Chutes  river 
outlet,  and  a  majority  of  them  have  forgotten  already  their  paternal  idiom. 
Judging  from  the  Cayuse  words  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  Am.  Ethn. 
Society,  ii,  p.  97,  this  language  prefers  consonantic  to  vocalic  endings,  and 
possesses  the  aspirate  th  and  /.  The  occurrence  of  both  sounds,  especially 
off,  is  not  uncommon  in  Oregonian  languages. 

Kat.apttya- — The  original  seats  ©f  this  tribe  were  in  the  upper  Wilia 
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mette  valley.  Tlie  laws  of  euphony  are  numerous  in  this  language,  whose 
utterance  is  soft  and  harmonious  ;  thus  it  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  with 
all  the  surrounding  languages,  the  sounds  of  which  are  uttered  with  consid- 
erable pectoral  exertion.  The  personal  pronoun  is  used  also  as  a  possessive  ; 
no  special  termination  exists  for  the  dual  or  plural  of  nouns.  Yamkalli,  on 
head  of  Willamette  river,  is  a  dialect  of  Kalapuya. 

Chinook. — The  populous,  Mongol-featured  nation  of  the  Chinooks  once 
dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Lower  Columbia  ;  but  after  the  destruction  of 
four-fifths  of  their  number  in  1823  by  a  terrible  fever-epidemy,  a  part  of  the 
survivors  settled  north,  and  now  gradually  disappear  among  the  Chehalis. 
The  pronunciation  is  very  indistinct,  the  croakings  in  lower  part  of  the 
throat  frequent,  the  syntaxis  is  represented  as  being  a  model  of  intricacy. 
To  confer  with  the  Lower,  the  Upper  Chinooks  had  to  use  interpreters, 
although  the  language  of  both  is  of  the  same  lineage.  The  dialects  and 
tribes  were  distributed  as  follows  :  Lower  Chinook,  from  mouth  of  Columbia 
river  up  to  Multnomah  island,  Clatsop;  Chinook  proper  ;  Wakiakum  ;  Kat- 
lamat.  Middle  Chinook — Multnomah,  Skilloot.  Upper  Chinook — Watalla 
or  Wat^lala,  showing  a  dual  and  a  plural  form  in  the  inflection  of  the  noun  ; 
Klakamat,  south-east  of  Portland,  a  tribe  once  dispossessed  of  its  homes  hy 
the  Moleles  ;  the  idiom  of  the  Cascade  Indians,  and  of  the  extinct  Waccan- 
essisi.  Following  the  authority  of  George  Gibbs,  I  mention  also  as  an  Upper 
Chinook  dialect  the  Wasco  or  Cathlasco  language.  From  their  original 
liomes  east  of  the  Dalles,  the  Wascoes  were  removed  to  the  Warm  Spring 
agency. 

Chinook  Jargon. — The  location  of  the  Cliinooks  in  the  central  region 
of  western  border  commerce,  and  on  the  outlet  of  the  international  roadway 
of  Columbia  river,  rendered  the  acquisition  of  the  Chinook,  or  Tsinuk  lan- 
guage very  desirable  for  the  surrounding  tribes.  But  the  nature  of  this  lan- 
guage made  this  a  rather  difficult  task,  and  so  a  trade  language  gradually 
formed  itself  out  of  Chinook,  Chehali,  Selish,  Nootka,  and  other  terms, 
which,  on  the  advent  of  the  whites,  were  largely  increased  by  French,  and 
in  a  less  degree  by  English  words.  The  French  wcfrds  were  derived  from 
the  Canadian  and  Missouri  patois  of  the  fur  traders.  Two-fifths  of  the 
jargon  terms  were  taken  from  Chinook  dialects,  and  as  the  inflectional  forms, 
prefixes  and  affixes  of  these  unwieldy  idioms  were  dropped  altogether,  and 
replaced  by  particles  or  auxiliaries,  the  acquisition  of  the  jargon  became  easy. 
A  comprehensive  sketch  of  this  idiom  will  be  found  in  the  preface  to  George 
Gibbs'  Dictionary  of  the  Chinook  Jargon,  New  York,  1863  (in  Shea's  Lin- 
guistics). 

We  have  similar  instances  of  medley  jargons  from  very  disparate  lan- 
guages in  the  Lingua  Franca  of  the  Mediterranean  ports,  in  the  Pidgin  Eng- 
lish of  Canton,  the  Negro-English- Dutch  of  Surinam,  the  Slave  on  the  Upper 
Yukon  river,  in  a  Sahaptin  slave-jargon,  and  in  the  numerous  women-lan- 
guages of  South  America. 

Sahaptin. — This  name  belongs  to  a  small  affluent  of  the  Kooskooskie  or 
Clearwater  river,  and  has  been  adopted  to  designate  the  stock  of  languages 
spoken  in  an  extensive  territory  on  the  middle  and  lower  Columbia  river, 
and  on  its  tributaries,  Ydkima,  Paluse,  Clearwater  and  Snake  rivers.  The 
morphological  part  of  the  Sahaptin  grammar  is  rich  and  well  developed,  and 
polysynthetism  is  carried  up  to  a  high  degree.  The  exterior  of  the  race 
recalls  the  bodily  structure,  not  the  complexion,  of  the  Mongolian  type  of 
mankind.     The  easternmost  tribe  is  : 

Nez-Perces,  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  Sahaptin  tribe,  settled  on 
a  reserve  in  northern  Idaho  (about  3,800  Indians),  or  roaming  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. A  sketch  of  their  grammar  was  published  in  Transactions  of  Ameri- 
can Ethn.  Society.  The  western  and  northern  Sahaptin  tribes  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Wdla-tmla  (rivermen),  on  Umatilla  agency,  in  northeastern  Oregon  . 
PaZ6«or  Paloose,  on  Palus  river  and  Yikima  reservation  ;  Ydkama  or  Y4kima, 
on  Y&kima  reserve,  Washington  Territory.  Rev.  Pandosy  wrote  a  Grammar, 
Texts  and  Dictionary  of  this  dialect,  which  were  published  in  Mr.  Shea'g 
Linguistic  Series.  From  their  habitat  they  are  called  Pshuanwappum, 
dwellers  in  the  stony  country.  Klikitat,  on  Yakima  reserve  and  vicinity, 
formerly  roaming  through  the  woodlands  around  Mount  St.  Helens.  Umatilla, 
on  Oregon  side  of  Columbia  river  and  on  Umatilla  agency.  No  vocabularies. 
Warm  Spring  Indians  on  west  side  of  Middle  Des  Chutes  river.     They  call 
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themselves  Tish;i;»lni-lilila.ma,  after  a  locality  on  that  water-course,  or  Milli- 
hhlama,  from  tlie  thermal  sources  surging  on  the  territory  of  their  reserva- 
tion {milli,  bubbling,  or  tepid,  hhldrna  belonging  to,  pertaining).  A  slave 
jargon  exists  among  the  Xez-Perce  Indians,  which  originated  through  their 
intercourse  Avith  prisoners  of  war,  and  contains  expressions  for  eye,  harse, 
man,  woman,  and  other  most  common  terms,  which  are  entirely  foreign  to 
Sahaptin. 

yELiSH.— rThe  Selish  family  extends  from  the  Pacific  ocean  and  the 
straits  of  Fuca,  through  America  and  partly  through  British  territory  to  the 
Rocky  mountains  and  the  113.  meridian.  This  race  is  most  densely  settled 
around  Puget  sound,  and  its  main  bulk  resides  north  of  Columbia  river.  By 
joining  into  one  name  their  westernmost  and  easternmost  dialect,  their  language 
has  been  called  also  Tsihaili-Selish,  or  Chehali- Selish.  A  large  numL>er  of 
words  of  this  truly  northern  and  superlatively  jaw-breaking  language  are 
quite  unpronounceable  to  Anglo-Americans  and  Europeans — i.  e.,  tsat^lsh, 
shoes ;  skai^lent^l,  woman,  in  Tsihaili  ;  shit^ltso,  sJwes,  in  Atnah,  This 
stock  abounds  in  inflectional  and  syntactical  forms,  and  redoubles  the  root  or 
part  of  it  extensively,  but  always  in  a  distributive  sense.  It  divides  itself 
into  a  large  number  of  dialects  and  subdialects,  among  which  we  point  out 
the  subsequent  ones  as  probably  the  most  important,  going  from  west  to  north, 
and  then  to  the  east ;  Ndetshawus  or  liMamuk  (Killamuk),  on  Pacific 
coast,  south  of  Columbia  river ;  TsUiaUi,  Che/uili ;  on  or  near  Pacific 
coast,  Washington  Territory  :  has  three  subdialects  ;  TsihaUi  proper  on  Che- 
hali river  and  in  Puyallup  agency  ;  Quiantl,  Quaiantl  or  Kwantlen  ;  Quen- 
iauitl.  A  few  Chehaiis  and  Chinooks  inhabit  Shoal  water  bay.  Cowlitz  or 
Kd-iuditsk,  spoken  on  Puyallup  agency.  Their  ancient  home  is  the  valley  of 
the  Cowlitz  river,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Lower  Columbia  river. 
Soaiailpi,  west  of  Olj-mpia  city.  This  tribe  once  included  the  Kettlefalls 
Indians.  NisquaUi,  N'skwdli ;  east  of  Olympia,  on  Nisqualli  river,  settled 
there  in  company  with  the  Squaxins,  on  Puyallup  agency.  Clallam  {S'Clal- 
lum),  on  S'Kokomish  agency,  northwest  of  Oylmpia  city.  Twana,  in  same 
locality.  Dwamish,  partly  settled  on  Tulalip  sub-agency.  Lumvii,  on  Nootsak 
or  Lummi  nver,  near  the  British  boundary.  This  dialect  is  largely  impreg- 
nated with  Nootka  and  other  foreign  elements.  The  Shushwap,  Suwapa- 
miick  or  Southern  Atnah  belongs  to  the  Selish  stock,  but  does  not  extend 
from  middle  course  of  Fraser  river  and  its  affluents  so  far  south  as  to  readi 
American  territory.  It  closely  resembles  Selish  proper.  The  eastern  Selish 
dialects  are  :  O'Kinakane  {Okanagan),  with  the  subdialect  St'lakam,  on  Okan- 
agan  river,  a  northern  tributary  of  Upper  Columbia  river  and  on  ColvilJe 
reserve,  which  is  located  in  the  northeastern  angle  of  Wellington  Territory. 
KuUespelm,  Kallispelm,  or  Pend  d'Oreille  of  Washington  Territory,  on  Pend 
d'Oreille  river  and  Lake  Calli-^pelni.  The  Upper  Pend  d'Oreille  are  settled 
on  Flathead  or  Jocko  reservation,  Montana.  Spokane,  on  Colville  reserve 
and  vicinity  ;  three  subdialects  ;  Sngomenei,  SnpoUschi,  Syk'eszilni.  Skit- 
suish  or  Coeur  d'Alene  ;  on  a  reservation  in  northern  Idaho.  Selish  proper  or 
Flathead.  The  tribe  speaking  it  re.sides  on  Flathead  reservation,  and  is 
called  so  without  any  apparent  deformity  of  the  head.  The  dialect  lacks  thfc 
sounds  b,  d,  f,  r  ;  it  has  been  studied  by  a  missionary.  Rev.  Gregory  Menga- 
rini,  who  at  present  is  writing  a  second  edition  of  his  Orammatical  Imguae 
Selieae ;  the  first  edition  was  published  in  New  York,  1861  (in  Shea's  Lin- 
guistics). Piskwaus  or  Piskwas,  on  middle  Columbia  river  and  on  Y^ima 
reservation,  Washington  Territory. 

Nootka. — The  only  dialect  of  this  stock  spoken  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  is  that  of  the  Makah,  Classet  or  Klaizzaht  tribe  in  Neah  bay 
near  Cape  Flattery.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  published  in  1869  a  very 
elaborate  ethnological  sketch  of  this  fisher-tribe,  written  by  James  G.  Swan. 
Nootka  dialects  are  mainly  in  use  on  Vancouver's  island,  which  is  divided  in 
four  areas  of  totally  different  families  of  languages. 

KoOTEXAi.— The  Kootenai,  Kitunaha,  or  Flatbow  lar'guage,  is  spoken 
on  Kootenay  river,  an  important  tributarv  of  Upper  Columbia  river,  draining 
some  remote  portions  of  Idaho,  Montana  and  the  British  possessions.  A 
Lord's  prayer  in  Kootenai  is  given  in  Bancroft's  Native  Races,  vol.  iii,  p.  620, 

In  bestowing  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy  on  the  compositon  of  this 
topographical  survey  of  Pacific  languages,  my  principal  purpose  wac  to  give 
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a  correct  dimsion,  of  tlie  idioms  into  stocks,  and  their  dialects  and  subdialects, 
and  I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  suggestions  correcting  uiy  statements,  if  any 
should  be  found  erroneous.  To  have  given  another  location  for  a  tribe  than 
the  one  it  occupies  at  present,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  grave  error,  for  many 
American  tribes  are  nomadic,  and  shift  constantly  from  one  prairie,  pasture, 
or  fishing  place  to  another,  or  are  removed  to  distant  reservations  by  govern- 
ment agents.  For  w^ant  of  information,  I  w^as  unable  to  classify  the  Hhana 
in  Sacramento  valley,  the  Hagnaggi  on  Smith  river,  California,  the  Chitwout 
or  Sitnilkaraeen  on  the  British- American  border,  and  a  few  other  tongues; 
but,  in  spite  of  this,  I  presume  that  the  survey  will  be  useful  for  orientation 
on  this  linguistic  field,  where  confusion  has  reigned  supreme  for  so  many 
generations. 

.  For  the  better  guidance  of  students  in  ethnology  and  linguistics,  1  p.  opose 
to  classify  all  the  Indian  dialects  in  a  very  simple  and  clear  manner,  by  adding 
to  their  dialect  name  that  of  the  stock  or  family,  as  it  is  done  in  ■zoology  and 
botany  with  the  genera  and  species.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  Mescaleros 
and  Lipans  are  called  Mesoalero- Apaches  and  Lipan- Apaches,  we  can  form 
compound  names,  as  :  Warm  Spring  Sahaptin  Piskwaus  Selish,  Wat;flala 
Chinook,  Kwalhioqua  Tinne,  Hoopa  Tinne,  Dowpum  Wintoon,  Gallinomero 
Porno,  Coconoon  Yocut,  Kizh  Slioshoni  ( or  Kizh  Kauvuya ),  Comoyei  Yuma, 
Ottare  Cherokee,  Seneca  Iroquois,  Abnaki  Alg6nkin,  Delaware  Algonkin,  and  so 
forth.  The  help  afforded  to  linguistic  topography  by  this  method  would  be  as 
important  as  the  introduction  of  Linnean  terminology  was  to  descriptive  nat- 
ural science,  for  genera  and  species  exist  in  human  speech  as  well  as  among 
animals  and  plants. 

The  thorough  study  of  one  Indian  tongue  is  the  most  powerful  incentive 
to  instructive  and  capable  travelers  for  collecting  as  much  linguistic  material 
as  possible,  and  as  accurately  as  possible,  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  texts  and  their 
translations.  It  is  better  to  collect  little  Miformation  accurately,  than  much  in- 
formation of  ail  unreliable  nature.  Tlie  signs  used  for  emphasizing  syllables, 
for  nasal  and  softened  vowels,  for  explosive,  lingual,  croaking,  and  other  con- 
sonantic  sounds,  must  be  noted  and  explained  carefully  ;  and  the  whole  has  to 
be  committed  to  such  publishers  or  scientific  societies  as  are  not  in  the  hoMt  of 
procrastinating  publications.  Stocks  and  dialects  become  rapidly  extinct  in  the 
west,  or  get  hopelessly  mixed,  through  increased  inter-tribal  commerce,  so 
that  the  original  shape,  pronunciation  and  inflection  can  no  longer  be  recog- 
nized with  certainty.  The  work  must  be  undertaken  in  no  distant  time  by 
zealous  men,  for  after  "the  last  of  the  Mohicans"  will  have  departed  this 
life,  there  will  be  no  means  left  for  us  to  study  the  most  important  feature 
of  a  tribe  —  its  language  —  if  it  has  not  been  secured  in  time  by  alphabetical 
notation. 


COMPARATIVE  VOCABULARIES  OF  THE   SEMINOLE  AND   MIKA 
SUKE  TONGUES.* 

BY     BTTCKINGHAM     SMITH. 

These  words  were  recently  taken  down  in  "Washington  from  the  mou^ 
of  a  Seminole  delegation  from  Arkansas — Foos-harjo,  an  educated  Indian, 
and  Johnson,  a  black,  speaking  the  Mvskoke,  and  Chocot-harjo,  the  Mikasuke, 
the  last  communicating  through  the  Mvskoke,  and  sometimes  himself  writing 
out  the  w^ords  in  his  own  tongue.  The  Indians  were  born  in  Florida,  the 
negro  in  Alabama. 

Major  Caleb  Swan,  U.  S.  A.,  in  a  report  to  the  department  of  war  re- 
specting the  Seminoles  in  the  year  1790-1,  states  that  they  were  inhabiting 
country  in  Alabama,  Florida,  and  the  state  of  Georgia  ;  and,  according  to 
tradition,  that  they  came  originally  in  roving  bands  from  the  northwest  with 

♦  Beprlnted  from  The  Historian  itagazine  (Morrlsanla,  N.  T.),  for  August,  1866. 
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the  name  Seminole  ;  that  subsequently  they  conquered  the  Alabamas,  and, 
according  to  their  policy,  united  that  people  to  their  own  nation,  called 
Mvskoke ;  that  later,  the  Apalaches  were  added,  and,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
he  speaks  of  their  having  Mikasuka  and  some  other  permanent  villages  on 
the  Apalachicola  river.  The  language  had  then  undergone  so  great  change 
among  the  wandering  hordes,  still  called  Seminoles,  that  it  was  ha'rdly  under- 
stood by  the  Creeks  (Mvskokes  inhabiting  fixed  settlements),  or,  in  general, 
even  by  themselves.  It  must  be  remembered,  that,  at  the  time  he  writes,  the 
nation  had  already  added  to  their  number  the  remnants  of  the  Alabamas 
or  Coosadas,  Uchees,  Natches,  Hitchitis,  and  Shauanos,  with  their  several 
languages,  six  constituting  the  number  spoken  by  the  membei-s  of  the  con- 
federacy. 

The  Hitchitis  resided  on  the  Flint  and  Chatahooche  rivers.  They  are 
near  of  kin  to  the  Mikasukes,  to  judge  from  the  words  of  a  small  vocabulary 
taken  by  Mr.  Gallatin  from  a  Chelaqui,  reprinted  here  with  numerals  taken 
at  Tampa  by  Capt.  Casey,  and  entitled  :  "  Hitchittee  or  Chel-o-kee  Dialect, 
spoken  by  several  tribes  of  the  great  Muskokee  Bace."  Those  speaking  the 
Mikasuke  in  Florida  probably  went  from  Georgia  with  the  Mvskoke  family, 
and  some  of  them,  at  the  time  of  the  cession  of  the  province  to  the  United 
States  by  Spain,  were  living  at  a  well-known  lake  bearing  their  name.  From 
names  borne  by  geographical  objects,  they  appear  to  have  widely  extended 
their  wanderings  over  the  peninsula. 

Whatever  may  be  the  theoretic  liistory  of  the  early  migration  of  tlie 
Seminoles  or  Mvskokes,  this  much  seems  certain  :  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Seminole  is  wanderer,  strayed  off,  and  is  applied  to  the  nomadic  Mvskoke ; 
that,  while  traditions  among  an  unlettered  people  become  vague  and  uncertain 
in  less  than  three  generations  from  the  time  of  the  event  they  would  com- 
memorate, names  preserved  in  the  narratives  of  the  march  of  Hernando  de 
Soto,  attest  that  the  Mvskoke  language  was  in  use  among  the  Indians  of 
Georgia,  over  three  centuries  since. 


ENGLISH. 


8KMIS0LE. 


mrcmTEB. 


Sound  of  the  vowels :  a  as  In  far,  e  as  in  they,  t  as  in  marine,  o  as  In  go,  v  as  In  gun. 


man 

woman 

old  woman 

boy 

girl 

infant 

my  father  (said  by 

son) 
my  fatlier  (said  by 

daughter) 
my  mother  (said  by 

son) 
my  mother  (said  by 

daughter) 
my  husband 
my  wife 
my    son    (said    by 

father) 
my    son    (said    by 

mother) 
my  daughter  (said 

by  father) 
my  daughter  (said 

by  mother) 
my   elder    brother 
lay  younger  brother 
smter 

my  elder  sister 
my  younger  sister 
an  Indian 
people 
head 
hair 
face 

forehead 
ear  (his) 
eye  (his) 
nose 
mouth 
tongue 


hvnvnwa 
hokte 

eh 1 pane 
choktoche 
iBtoche,  hipoachee 

chalskee 


chvtskee 

chahee 
chahalua 

chvpuchee 

chvtshusua 

chvtshuste 

chvtshusua 
chvtslaha 
chachose 
chauanua 
hoktala 

chanunua  manitka 
iste  chale 
Iste 
lei 

lea  ise 
Itothlofa 
Icahoma  lulnha 
Ihustsko 
.Itolhui 
iupo 
ichukua 
tolasua 


navknl 

taikee 

konchaka 

ahlehloce 

talkoche 

iatoche 

tate 

chalbke 

boache 


vnnvk'ne 
chahvlke 


ach6che 


achostaike 


nuckenlh 
hohlaglh 


aucheanbotche 
autech  auchee 


ilglh 


abglh 

enukenlh 
chahulgih- 


auchooouhgtde 


chachale 

chaiapose 

taamochaca 

chafvnke 

chafvn  ochapaca 

latketesch^ 

iaton 

lose 

los  hiske 

tafokee 

thlafeele 

bakehobe 

etb 

eb6 

elchl 

cbolase 
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XMOUSH. 

8KMIN0LB. 

MIKASUKB. 

HrrcHiTEK, 

teeth 

Iniitee 

enote 

board 

chukhisse 

choske 

neck 

nvkua 

nokbe 

arm 

sakpa 

thlokfe 

hand 

Inke 

elbe 

Angers 

ulsaka 

llbe  ulsaRo 

thumb 

Inkitski 

llbeke 

nails 

inkikosusua 

ilbakose 

holy 

ina 

achakno 

cliest 

ohokpe 

cbonoke 

belly 

nulhke 

Ivnipe 

female  breasts 

ipisi 

moache 

leg 

ele 

eeie 

foot 

lie 

elepalase 

A     tU3S 

ileuasaka 

cuesake 

bono 

fane 

efone 

htjart 

cha&ke 

chonosbe 

chifegaut 

biool 

chata 

pechekche 

bitch  ikchee 

town,  village 

talota 

oele 

ochgillohgih 

chief 

mlko 

mlkel 

mickee 

warrior 

tual'&ynvlge  (all) 

tuslklahlhe 

tusteuuggeo 

friend 

anhise 

achame 

ahchormih 

house 

choko 

chiki 

ohlckee 

bread 

tvklalke 

pvlvste 

kettle 

chalkvs  hvtko 

leckhahatkee 

bow 

Ichokotakse 

iftchekotokbl 

arrow 

thi 

slakee 

axe,  hatchet 

pochusua 

chiafe 

icnlte 

islafka 

eskvlvfkee 

canoe 

pithlochee 

pithlochee 

moccasins 

<^use  iste  liblka 

diiise  uelee  (buckskin.) 

pipe 

iche  pakua 

taloobe 

tobacco 

ichi 

akchvme 

sky 

aholoche 

hossote 

sun 

basse               ^ 

haase 

hahsohdlh 

moon 

hosUbu 

baso  tale 

hahaodallh 

star 

cochochompa 

cache  ke 

ohwohchikee 

day 

nltta 

nihtaki 

uhbuksee 

night 

nihil 

nlhthlakl 

mohsoostee 

morning 

huthljutkl 

ham  pole 

evening 

iatke 

opivs 

spring 

tasahchl 

lvkhach6sla* 

summer 

mlske 

Ivkhache 

autumn 

winter 

slafo 

slafl 

wind 

hotali 

fapllche 

thunder 

tinltki 

tohohkahche 

toknoukkee 

lightning 

atoiohatti 

lamalecheeche 

rain 

osku 

okobache 

snow 

etote 

eptlvele 

fire 

tootka 

et6 

©dlh 

water 

Diva 

ohke 

okkeQ 

ice 

etote 

epte 

earth,  land 

Icana 

iakue 

sea 

olhatka 

okatke 

river 

oisiako 

oklchobe                    « 

lake 

ok  basse 

alope,  okeloee 

valley 

olhossl,  panofa 

penatkd 

prairie 

hiakpo 

hiatle 

hill,  raountAOi 

lean  halue 

lacnebek6 

island 

oti,  houitska 

okantakle 

stone,  rock 

chato 

tal6 

sale 

okchanva 

okchahnl 

ochcheihnlh 

iron 

kochone 

forest 

Ituvlkate 

pabay6ke 

tre3,  wood 

ltd 

ahi 

ahlee 

leaf 

tuisi 

ahlhiske 

ijark 

Itohulhpo 

ahehnlbe 

grass 

paho 

pahe 

pine 

chole 

chole 

maize 

ache 

aspe 

usppo 

squash 

tahala 

chlcole 

fie  h,  meat 

apesua 

aknd 

dog 

Ita 

efe 

buffalo 

lanasa 

lanasd 

l)ear 

noposd 

ianse 

nogasauc 

wolf 

lahd 

oba  hos6 

ohboorhoo6o 

fox 

choH 

chole 

deer 

echo 

eche 

echee 

elk 

chopieka 

elchhoke 

beaver 

elchhasua 

posafe 

rabbit,  hare 

chofo 

chokfo 

tortoise 

lochi» 

lokche 
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HTTCHrtBi. 

horse 

cholako 

cauale 

fly 

Ghana 

choane 

mosquito 

okleha 

hoskotone 

snake 

chltttto 

chlnte 

rattlesnake 

chittoo  mlko 

chlntmlke 

bird 

tosua 

f0086 

egg 

itshostake 

onase 

leathers 

tafa 

hlsk^ 

wings 

Italhpa 

tolokbS 

goose 

easakua 

hoshalu 

duck  (mallard) 

fochd 

fooche 

turkey 

plnui 

faltl 

pigeon 

pachi 

pachl 

flsU 

thathlo 

thlathle 

name 

ochlfka 

ochilk6 

white 

hvtko 

hvtke 

black 

Ivste 

lo6che 

red 

chate 

keteschS 

light  blu9 

holatte 

onolbe 

yellow 

lanu 

lakvne 

light  green 

pahl  lcmomi(lookt  like} 

pabetalukchomo 

great,  large 

slakke 

choobe 

small,  little 

chukkl 

ulkchoslB 

strong 

ylkchl 

uante 

old 

achau 

naknosl 

young 

mvnitl 

ojahbi 

good 

h61ntle 

helntlos 

bad 

humpikos 

dead 

Hi 

ele 

alive 

uinakt 

flsahke 

cold 

kasuppl 

kabalekosche 

warm,  hot 

have 

haleche 

I 

am 

ani 

thou 

chliml 

chlhnl 

he 

1ml 

Inlhnl 
pohm 

wo 

pomi 

yo 

chlntakl 

chenoche 

they 

Imetahke 

inenobche 

this 

blami 

lyale 

that 

ma 

mam6 

all 

omulka 

laapk6 

many,  much 

anachomo 

anakapen 

who 

istalmut 

nohlot^ 

far 

opale 

opvnke 

near 

ahole 

auelosis 

here 

yama 

yal6 

there 

ma 

marai 

to-day 

mochanetta 

emanetakl 

yesterday 

paksangke 

oplahchama 

to-morrow 

pakse 

paksaka 

yea 

enc^ 

h6 

no 

ecosche 

mates 

oae 

hvmkln 

thlamen 

thiah'  hai 

two 

hokolen 

toklan 

tokal 

threo 

totchinen 

tochlnan 

tochay 

lour 

oosten 

cltaken 

see  tah 

five 

chaskepen 

chiiskepvn 

chah  keo 

six 

Ipaken 

ipaken 

ee  pak 

seven 

colapaken 

colapaken 

ko lapah    ' 

eight 

chlnapaken 

tosnapaken 

tos  nap  pah 

nine 

ostapaken 

ostapaken 

OS  ta  pah 

ten 

palen 

pokolen 

po  koUn 

eleven 

hvmkon  talaken 

tklaualkvn 

po  thlah"  wai  kan 

twelve 

bokolokaken 

toklaualcan 

twenty 

pale  hokolen 

JKXX)  toklan 

po  ko  to  ko  lln 

thirty 

"    totchinen 

"    totchlnan 

forty 

"    osten 

"    sltaken 

fifty 

"    chaskepen 

"    chiskepen 

sixty 

"    Ipaken 

"    lepaken 

seventy 

"    kola  paquen 

"    kolapaken 

eighty 

"    chlnapaken 

"    tosnapaken 

ninety 

"    ostapaken 

"    lostapaken 

one  hundred 

chokpl  hvmkln  [kin 

chokpl  thlamen 

Ghok  pee  thlah' ml 

one  thousani^ 

chokpl  tbloko  hvm- 

"    chobi  thlamen 

to  eat 

hvmplta 

emplke 

to  drink 

iskita 

Iskeke 

to  run 

lltklta 

Isthnltklki 

to  dance 

lltklta 

Isthnltklki 

to  sing 

iahalklta 

hopvnke 

to  sleep 

nochlta 

nocheke 

to  speak 

opoonalta                   < 

■  apvnke 

to  see 

hechlta 

hech6ke 

to  love 

anoklchita 

anokachlko 
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BXQUSH, 

BKMDTOLE. 

MIKA8UKE. 

HirCHITEB 

to  kill 

llle  ichlta 

1111  chlke 

to  sit 

lalklta 

chokollkl 

to  stand 

hoythllta 

hachaleke 

to  go 

ayeta 

athlekl 

to  come 

atlta 

onteke 

to  walk 

yakaplta 

chaiake 

to  work 

atotket^ 

takalskake 

to  steal 

holskoplta 

okepeke 

to  He 

laksita 

olaske 

to  give 

emeta 

emekeke 

to  laugh 

aplUta 

haiakeki 

to  cry 

hacalhklta 

hllalhklkl 

alligator 

hvlpata 

hvlpatl 

slave 

salvfkl 

anope 

cane 

coha 

othlane 

pumpkin 

chase 

chokse 

turtle 

olakaa 

Uakue 

wildcat 

coaki 

koosl 

ravine 

panasofki 

brier-root  flour 

kuntl 

kantlkl 

high 

hvlul 

abvnti 

low 

kunohapi 

lakne 

flute 

fihpa 

conbokachlchlkl 

gourd 

Iphlpi 

Iphlpl 

ghost 

solope 

opossum 

sokha  hatka 

Bokeaslkeni 

raccoon 

uulko 

shaue 

persimmon 

eata 

othkof6 

hawk 

aid 

akale 

owl 

opi. 

opak6 

tiger 

kacha 

koachohe 

beau 

talako 

Bhalale 

PROPER  NAMES,   "WITH  THEIR  8IGNIPICATION8. 


Istopoga,  iste  atepogo,  person  drowned. 

Sem. 
Okichobe,  oki  chobe,  water  big.     Mik. 
Halpatioka,     hvlpati    oka,     alligator 

many.     Mik. 
Wekiwa,  water  spring.     Sem. 
Pilatka,  waca  ak  pilatka,  driving  many 

cows  across.     Sem. 
Pithlo-chokco,boat-house(ship).   Sem. 
OclawaUa,    water    muddy  in    there. 

Mik. 
Tohopkilige,  tohopki  laiki,  fort  site. 

Sem. 
Locktshapopka,  lockUJia  popka,  acorn 

to  eat.     Sem. 
Hichepoksasa,    Jdhepok    soma,    pipe 

many.     Sem. 
Wekiwache,  dva  vche,  water.     Sem. 


Homosasa,  Jiomo  sassa,  pepper  many. 

Sem. 
Echashotee,    echas  hotee,  beaver  his 

house.     Sem. 
Choko-chate,  house  red.     Sem. 
Choko-liska,  house  old.     Sem. 
Panasoffke,  pane  sofke,  valley  deep. 

Sem. 
Withlacooche,  oiva  slakke  ucJie,  water 

long,  narrow.     Sem. 
Cliase-howi  ska,  pumpkin  kay.    Sem. 
Alaqua  (hiliqua?),  sweet  gum.     Sem. 
Fenholloway,/<?7iAoio«e,young  turkey. 

Sem. 
Oklokne,  okeloknee,  much  bent.    Sem. 
Etawa,  one  polling  (a  boat).     Sem. 
Etenaiah,  scrub.     Sem. 
Econholloway,ica?MJ5  Aa^Me,earth  higk. 

Sem. 


THE  lord's  PRAYER   IN  MIKASUKE.* 

In  the  last  number  of  The  Historical  Magazine  was  published  some 
vocabularies  of  the  Indian  languages,  to  which  is  now  added  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  given  by  one  of  the  chiefs.  As  he  did  not  speak  English,  and  as  the 
letters  did  not  appear  to  be  the  same  as  ours,  and  jiprhaps,  if  identical,  not 
sounded  the  same,  it  was  sent  to  Washington  to  be  verified,'^  and  is  now 
printed  as  it  comes,  rewritten  by  the  competent  ability  of  George  Gibbs,  Esq. , 
who  says,  beyond  this:    "I  tried  to  get  something  approaching  a  literal 


*  From  The  Historical  llagaxine  lor  September,  1868. 
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KoTB.— The  names  ef  Indians  are  printed  in  CAPITALS  ;  and  all  i>ames  of  tribea  and  Il»> 
'dlan  names  of  places  are  set  in  Italie  type.  This  method  of  distinguishing  articles  the  a>  Ibor  taM 
found,  by  experience,  greatly  to  relieve  the  eyes. 

Not  only  names  of  tribes,  nations,  and  countries  are  italicized,  but  such  English  names  ara 
printed  in  the  same  letter  as  have  been  given  to  tribes,  nations,  and  places   inhabited  by  Indiana. 

A  few  baptismal  or  Christian  names,  and  some  names  of  places,  will  be  found  in  brackets. 
Those  are  additions,  and  are  not  found  in  ttie  body  of  the  work. 


A. 

Abbioadaiset,  sachem  of  Swan 

Island,  285. 
Jlhenaiiea,  their  location,  9,  321. 
AaBR^crio,    murder    of,     306 ; 

another,  333. 
Abiaca,  (Sam  Jones,)  463,  487. 
ABBAHAH,(a  noted  J^erro  chief,) 

417,  433,  462,  479. 
AcTEOif ,  great  exploit  of,  336, 7. 
Adair,  James,  Hist.  Ind.365,385. 
Adams,  B.  T.,    liis  exploit  in 

Florida,  481. 
Adams,     Henry,     killed,    221 ; 

John,  287  ;  John  Q.,  106,  394, 

456,  463 ;  Lieut.,  481 ;  Mrs.  — , 

killed,  221 ;    Mr.  — ,   escapes 

massacre,  434. 
AoAHcus,  (Capt.  Tom,)  exploit 

of,  334. 
Agawam,  Ind.  troubles  there,  1 10. 
Ahaton,  counsellor  to  Wamfa- 

TUCK,  109. 
Ahattawan,Tahattawaii,&c. 

112,  181. 
AiTToH,  John,  chief  of  the  Pe- 

nobsroUy  320. 

ABKOMrOIN,    (UNKOMrOtIT,)  92, 

224. 

Alcock,  Eliz.,  captivated  at 
York,  292. 

AMen,  Col.,  killed,  586;  Eliza- 
beth, 253;  John,  242,  306; 
Rev.  T.,  227,  615. 

ALnBBMAK,  betrays  and  kills 
PHiLir,  226. 

Albxakobii,  son  of  Massasoit, 
91,  92, 284,  187—190, 191,  200, 

aoi. 

Allen,  John ;  Mason's  Hist.  Pe- 
pM  War,  erroneously  ascribed 
to  him,  170. 

Allen,  Wilkes,  Hist,  of  Chelms- 
ford, 181,  282. 

AUen,  W.,  his  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, 51. 

AUen,  Lieut.  H.,  killed  at  Point 
Pleasant,  540. 

Au-igator,  a  noted  Seminole 
chief,  261,  318,  322,  331,  :«8. 

AtxmuirA,  squaw  chief  of  Yo- 
hogang,  533. 

Allison,  a  capt.  in  the  Florida 
war,  431. 

Alma,  Mr.,  37 ;  John,  ib.  249, 
aSO ;  Simon,  ib. 

Alna,  the  brig,  wreck  of,  in 
Florida,  487. 

Alston,  Capt.  in  the  Florida  war, 
4M 


Ambrister,    Col.,    wounded    at 

IVacasa,  406,  484. 
America,   why  so    named,  19 ; 

how  peopled,  20 — 34. 
Amherst,  Gen.,  318,  547.  551,  2. 
Amidas  and  Barlow's  Voyage, 

83,  114,  344. 
^moskeajr  FalU,  Ind.  ace.  of, 283. 
Amos,  Capt.,  exploits  of,  269, 

270. 
.^nasagKrUaeooks,  Country  of,  6, 

320,  336. 
Anderson,  G.,   in  the  fight  at 

Dunlawtun,  425. 
Anderson,  Mrs.,  her  plantation 

nivaged,  425. 
Andover,  surprised  by  Ind.,  306. 
Andrew,  hs  services,  295, 300. 
Anecdotes,  Ind., 34 — 15,516,596. 
Jindroaciiggiit,   signiticntion    of, 

318;   dispersion  of   the  tribe 

of,  316. 
Annuwon's  Rock,   description 

of,  237. 
Annawon,  Capt.,  82,  200,201, 

226,  235—239. 
Anne,  Queen,  her  reception  of 

Indian  chiefs,  509,  510. 
Antiquities,   American,  55—64, 

3.'!6.  SM. 
Appleion,  Capt.,  his  defence  of 

Hatfield,  217,  698. 
Jlquan-iuchioni,  (Iroquois,)  499. 
^quidntk,   purchase  of,    by  the 

whites,  124. 
Aratomak«w,  anecdote  of,  41. 
Arbuckle,  Col.,  465. 
Arbuthnot,A.,amongthe  Creek*, 

405,  406 
Archihau,  a  sachem  of  PoUh- 

marjt,  41. 
Arexus,  his  visit  to  Boston,  333. 
.\rgal,  Capl.,  seizes   PocAHoif- 

tas,  357. 
Aristotle,  supposed   to  refer  to 

America,  21. 
ArniistP-vi,  Gen.,  in  the  Flonda 

war,  394,  478,  494. 
Armstrong,  Col.,  destroys  ftt- 

tanning,  SM. 
Armstrong,  Gen.,  In  the  Florida 

war,  475. 
Armstrong,  Lt.,  foils  at  EamiUt- 

fan,  399. 
Armstrong,  Lieut.,  in  Harmar'a 

campaigns,  686. 
Arnold,  Gen.,  157;  Quebec  ex- 
pedition, 319,  338. 
Arnold,  Lieut.,  killed  in  Har- 

mar's  defeat,  687. 
Anecdotes,  lad.  34—45, 516,  S0«. 


Androscoggin,  signifiration    of, 

318 ;  dispersion   of   the  trib* 

of,  316. 
Arrahawikwabemt,      put      tB 

death,  304. 
Arthur,  Lt.  in  the  Florida  war, 

493. 
AiCAssASOTicK,  138;    his  war, 

143,  144. 
Ashby,  Capt.,  471 ;  seizes  Oicb- 

oLA,  482. 
AsHPETON,  his  exploit  at  Deer- 
field,  282.  • 
AspiNETiSach.  of  .Vaitset,  78, 80. 
AspiN^uio,  a  TamUine,  fableB 

about,  278. 
AssACAMBL'iT,  a  7VtrratiK<,  294, 

323,  :e4.  340. 
AisAcrMET,  sold  into  slavery, 

70,  73. 
As9iHiNAsquA,a  TTirrati'iie chief, 

285,289. 
Assinnaboines,  10 ;  devastated  by 

small-pox,  677. 
AsuHMEQCin,  a  name  of  Mss- 

sAtoiT,  81,  239. 
Atherton,  Maj.  Humphrey,  I5Si, 

134,  145,  155. 
Atkinson,  Thea,  a  prisoner,  29S 
Atkinson,    General,    in  Black 

Hawk's  war,  644—654. 
Attakuixabulla,  373 — 376L 
At  water,  C,  on  western  mouad  f, 

57,59. 
Aubert,  first  carries  IndLui*  M 

France,  68. 
Aucosiseo,  lAbauikiet)  coiv-VT, 

112,277. 

AUH9A%UE!«,  (AwASAqUlB,)  ISi. 

Atttossa,  massacre  of  Inuibbi  u. 

391, 397. 
Avery,  Capt.in  Philip's  war,9;& 
AwASHAW,  a  noted  ^arr^ai^ 

set,  261,  2^ 
AwAiHOHXs,  of  SogkonaU,  fUS, 

—257. 
Atanemo,  (Nibiobxt,)  wbick 

see. 

B. 

Badlock,  Captain,   torMffd   at 

Wyoming,  ."JSS. 
Bagnal,  Walter,  murder  o-.,  if*. 
Bailey,  Col.,  at  battle  of  Cdts  »> 

cooche,  423. 
Baker,  Ensign,  killed  at  Point 

Pleasant,  540. 
Baker,  Mr.,  himself  and  family 

cut  off,  487. 
Bald    Eagle,    murder  ot,    bf 

whites,  53& 
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Baltimore,  fndians  visit  to,  Cfi3. 
t'»iicrol1,  Lieut.,  relieves  Exeter, 

B''iicnift,  George,  his  History  of 
U.  Scales,  81,  351),  :!(il,3ia. 

nBn):.''.J.,  juror  to  try  IikIa,  I9G. 

Bnrtiour,  J.,  (Jov.  Troup's  threat 
apnin.^t,  455. 

Barclay,  Uoliert,  627. 

Bark»r,  S.,i>l'Plynioiithcoi.,2l9. 

Barlow,  on  deatli  of  Miss  Mc- 
Crea,  51  ;  on  cliaracler  of  I'o 
CAHOMTAS,  359. 

Barnard,  a  noted  Cherokee  war 
rior,  :)98. 

Barre,  Governor,  his  Iiuliaii  ex- 
pedition, ,501— .503. 

Barrow,  Sam,  taken  and  put  to 
dealli,  24(),  247. 

Barry,  W.  T.,(P.  M.)  455. 

Barry,  Rev.  VV.,  History  of 
Franiingham,  715. 

Barton,  Dr.  II.  S.,  f>4,  542,  544. 

Bartrani,  VV.,  travels  in  Florida, 
63,  64. 

Bashaba,  a  name  of  eastern 
chiefs,  71,277. 

Basset,  Captain,  in  the  eastern 
wars,  27U,  692. 

Bassinger,  Lt,  killed  in  Dade's 
(iglit,  418. 

Bateman,  Edward,  buys  lands 
of  the  Inds.,  284. 

Batlle.s. — 'I'lie  first  with  Indians 
in  New  Kn<;land,  73:  Strick- 
land's Plain,  133  ;  Pu.iikat.ee- 
«««,  210  ;  Pocassrl,  21 1  ;  Suyar- 
Loaf  H  11,  215;  Rehohotli 
Plain,  212;  Bloody  Brook, 
216  ;  JV.irrairan.-iet  Smawp,  219  ; 
Sudiinrv,  222;  Briilfjewuler, 
223  ;  Patctuckel,  23! ,  234  ;  Mat 
tapoiset  JVeck,  246  ;  Tur 
ner's  Falls,  259  ;  JVnrriilgewok, 
311;  PevM«?r/irt,  313;  Wheel- 
Wright's  Pond,  335;  Falls  of 
James  River,  363 ;  /■  tchoe, 
."177  :  jlulo.^se,  391 ,  397  ;  Florse- 
uhof,.  ITolwiicka,)  391—400; 
'I'altu.ihalche.t,  396  ;  Talladega, 
397  i  Il(dy  Ground,  398;  F.muk- 
fau,  399  ;  Kunlockopko,  399  ; 
Davis's  Creek,  406  ;  near  Sa- 
vannah, 407  ;  OuiMacooclie, 
422 ;  itr.tu.mka,  424  :  of  Oke- 
chobe,  48;i;  Great  Meadows, 
532  ;  Dunlavvton,  425  ;  Lake 
Georpe,  5j5  ;  of  Hp.lclie  Luste, 
478  ;  Lake  Monroe,  479  ;  Pt. 
Pleasant,  539  ;  Detroit,  .551  ; 
St.  Mary's,  .57  ;  Miami  Rap- 
ids, 576 ;  Oriskana,  579 ;  John- 
ston, 587  ;  of  Newtown,  ib.  ; 
Minisitik,  588 ;  Fort  George, 
596  ;  Monongahela,  608  ;  Tip- 
pecanoe, 620  ;  'I'liame.t,  ib. ;  Ma- 
favgo,  (f2i  ;  River  Raisin,  625  ; 
i^ycnniore  Creek,  645;  Ovis- 
consin,  6.50;  Mississippi,  652. 

Baxter,  Mr.,  of  Kenncbank,  336. 

Baylies'  History  of  New  Plym- 
outh, 221). 

Beall,  Captain,  487  ;  exploits  of, 

488,  493. 
Beil,  Col.,  his  exploit    in  Ma- 
hama,  436. 

Beane,  Joseph,  a  captive,  292. 

Beard,  Inds.  not  without,  588. 
Beaty,  narrative   among    Indi- 
ans, 53,  .54,  117 
Beasley,  Major,   surprised   and 

slain,  389. 
leaujeu,  M,  tie,  commands  at 

Braddock's  defeat,  608. 
Bock,  L.  C,  on  western  antiqui- 
ties, 62.  I 


Beekman,  Capt.,  battle  of  Sat. 

Fclasco,  474. 
Beers,   Cap;.,    his    defeat    and 

death,  215. 
Bellamy,  Capt.  in  Flor.  war,  424. 
Bellows,    Col.,    his    signal    ex- 

Idoit,  3.38,  :t39. 
Belton,   Major,    in  the   Florida 

war,  416. 
Benton,  Thos.  H.,  427,448,449. 
Berkeley,  Governor,  defeats  (Jp- 

EKA.NKA.NO,  361. 

Berry,  .Major  Jack,  606  ;  death 

of,  672. 
Bible,  the,  in  Indian,26,33, 115, 

178. 
nigtlow.  Col.  Timothy,  320. 
Bin  Elk.     See  O.'sgpatonqa. 
Bui  Kettle,  a  Seneca  chief,  606. 
Hio  Tree,  607  ;  his  death,  (X)l. 
Big   Warrior,    speech    of,    to 

Jackson,  409. 
Biles,   William,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, 529. 
Billings,  Rev.  Mr.,  257. 
Billiiigton,  John,    lost    in    the 

woods,  78. 
Black  Bird,  takes  Fort   Dear- 
horn,  630. 
Black  Buffalo,  a  Sioux  chief, 

dies,  tiat. 
Black  Dirt,  419,  433,  468. 
black  Feel,  destroyed  by  small- 
pox, 677;  history  of,  705. 
Black  Hawk,  43;  in   N.  York, 
6f)5 ;    escapes    a    biographer, 
666  ;  visits  the  Sencas,   667 ; 
liberation  of,  668  ;  his  visit  to 
Boston,   674—676;  his   wars, 
637—6(14. 
Black    Kettle,   of    Oncndaga, 

503  ;  killed,  505. 
Black  S.nake,  a  Sen.  chief,  597. 
Black  Thunder,  a  Fox  chief, 

631. 
Black  Willi  am,  murder  of,  112, 
Black  Point,  Ind.  ravages  at,  294, 
Bli.no    Will,    killed    by    Mo- 

hawkn,  riS. 
Bliss's  History  of  Rehoboth,  330. 
lilui'k  Island,  e.xpedition  against, 
116,    168,    1C9;  calleil   Manis 
ses  by  the  Indians,  167. 
Blome,  R.,  his  account  of  Amer- 
ica, 517. 
Bloodhounds,  used  against  Indi- 
ans, 489—494. 
Bloody  Brook,  disastrous  battle 

of,  216. 
Blueford,  Captain  T.,  Killed  at 
•   Point  Pleasant,  540. 
Blue    Jacket,      defeated      by 
Wayne,  576 ;    his  daring  at 
Fort  Recovery,  689. 
Blue  Licks,  battle  of  the,  684. 
Bolton,     Commodore,     on    the 

Florida  station,  429. 
BoMAZEEN,    383—305 ;    impris- 

one-i,  332  ;  death,  304. 
Bonr  ion.   ?''ft,  defends  Saco, 

28*.,. 
Books,  nc.fons  c     indians  con- 
cerning, 53, 676  J  written  with 
one  pen,  178. 
Boone,  a-iii.,  681,  683—685,  716. 
Bostick,  Mr.,  wounded  in  Flor- 
ida, 471. 
Boston,  {Shawmut,)    discovered 
by    the   Pilgrims,   10-1;  early 
visits  of  Indians  to,  91  ;  first 
Indian  sachem  of,  known  to 
the  English,  94,  108,  110,  111, 
113;  Indians  send  word  they 
will  dine  there  on    Election 
dty,  222;    they  threaten    to 
Dum  it.  366. 


Boudinot,  Dr.,  on  origin  of  tbe 
Indians,  125. 

Boudinot,  E.,  459,  460;  execu- 
tion of,  460. 

Bouquet,  Col.,  Ohioexpeditions, 
522,  694—9. 

BowLKfis,  a  noted  SeminoZe  war- 
rior, 406. 

Bowers,  J.,  attacked  at  Mosqui- 
to, 425. 

Bowles,  W.  A.,  386,  387. 

Boyle,  Hon.  R.,  11.5,  282,  283. 

Boyer,  Mr.,  on  N.  E.  nations,  23. 

Brackenridge,  on  west,  mounds, 
56,  57. 

Bracket,  Capt.  Anthony,  cap- 
tivity and  death  of,  296,  302, 
308,  334,  700. 

Braddock,  expedition  and  death 
of,  607—609. 

Bradford,  Gov.  Williats,  anec- 
dote ot,  37. 

Bradford,  attacked  by  Indians, 
281,295 

Bradford,  Captain,  killed  at  Mi- 
ami, .57:!;  another,  wounded 
at  Emukfau,  399. 

Bradford,  Maj.,  jt  Pi.casset,'X& 

Bradford,  Col ,  in  the  Floridly 
war,  476 

Brndstreet,  Gov.,  47,  697 ;  Col., 
expedition  of,  522,  5;53,  692. 

Branham,  J.,  kid.  in  Flor.,  471. 

Brant,  a  Mohawk  ciiief,  577 — 
593. 

Brewster,  CapU  Benjamin,  15C: 
Mrs.,  145. 

Briggs,  Major,  killed  in  St 
Cl.iir's  defeat,  271. 

Bridges,  Lieut.,  killed  in  Har- 
mar's  defeat,  C87. 

Bridgewater,  alarmed,  223  ;  fight 
there,  ib. ;  burnt,  242. 

Bright  Hor.x,  exploit  of,  628. 

Broadhead,Col.,  liis  expeditions, 
557. 

Brock,  General,  and  Tecumseh, 
623. 

Brocklebank,  Captain  Samuel, 
killed,  222. 

Brooke,  Lieut.,  killed  at  Okee- 
chobee, 483. 

Brookfield,  besieged  and  burnt 
213,  214,  263. 

Brooks,  Win.,  juror  to  try  In& 
ans,  196. 

Brooks,  Mary,  murdered,  327. 

Brown,  Col.,  in  the  Florida  war, 
476. 

Brown,  James,  of  Swanzey, 
198,  205,  206. 

Brown,  Sir  T.,  on  color  of  Indi- 
ans, i7,  28  ;  Mary,  255;  John, 
200,284. 

Briiten,  Lieut.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  473,  474. 

Bry.mt's  Station,  memorabla 
seige  of,  682. 

BufTon,  on  Anier.  iinimals,  28. 

Bull's  garrison  taken  and  burnt, 
262. 

Bull,  Capt.,  at  Schenectady,  47. 

Bunch,  Mr.,  family  of,  cut  off  in' 
Florida,  489. 

Buokonoahelas,   558 — 561. 

Burgoyne,  Gen.,  employs  Indi- 
ans, 219: 

Burr,  Cal.,  his  Quebec  expedi- 
tion, XJO. 

Burton,  J.,  murders  an  Ind.,3G2 

Burton,  Col.,  wounded  at  Mo- 
vongahela,  609. 

Bushy  Run,  battle  of,  691,099 

Butler,  Richard,  Ind.  com.,  607 

Butler,  Col  killed  at  St.  Clair^a 
defeat,  574 
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Butler,    John,    commJinder    at 

m,oming,  585,  590. 
Butler,  Mr.,  missionary  to  the 

Cher'okees,  45(5. 
Butler,  Walter,  a  tory  leader  of 

Indians,  587. 
Butler,  Col.,  in  the  Florida  war, 

432. 
Butrick,  Mr.,  missionary  to  the 

Indians,  395. 
Butterfleld,  Mr.,  killed  by  the 

PequoU,  169. 

G. 

Cabot,  S.,  takes  Indians  to  Eng- 
land, 67. 

Cabrera,  P.  F.,  on  peopling 
America,  33. 

Ca'sar,  25j  85 ;  never  fought  In- 
dians, 477. 

Calhoun,  J.  C,  liul.  Rep.  of,  44.5. 

Calieres,  De,  his  Iroqaois  e\\te- 
dition,  504. 

Califomians,  unlike  the  Asiatics, 
23;  present  condition,  V06. 

Call,  Gov.  of  Plurida,  416,  475— 
479,  490. 

Callender,  John,  Century  Dis- 
course of,  'MS,  253. 

Calumet,  100  ;  origin  of  the 
name,  554,  n. 

Calvert,  Gov.,  arrives  in  Mary- 
land, 41. 

Oamli«eleng,Mr.,on  the  Florida 
war,  428. 

Campbell,  T.,  his  Last  Man,  80, 
584. 

Campbel,  Lt.  Col.,  at  OrUkana, 
581. 

Caniiiiett,  S.,  wrecked  on  coast 
of  Florida,  488. 

Canada,  why  su  mimed,  39. 

Caiiajoharrie,  ileslmyed  by  the 
Indians,  583. 

CArtASATEoo,  a  Delaware  chief, 
514—516. 

CanJiir,  Ensign,  killed  at  Point 
Plesisant,  510. 

C*r>OSCHKT,  (N'Ar!U.1TEN"0,) 

which  see. 

CAyoyicV3,a  J^arrafftmset  chief, 
118—121. 

Caprnn,  Lieut.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  423. 

Card,  F.,  his  captivity,  294. 

Cnrl'on,  Gov.,  employs  Indiana, 
S'lO. 

Carfienter,  John,  perilous  escape 
of,  519. 

Caroenter,  W.,  distress  in  Phil- 
ip's war,  220. 

Carroll,  Geii.,  399  ;  Cherokee 
mission  of,  442. 

Carthaginians,  peopled  Amer- 
ica (?)  21. 

Cartier,  carries  Inds,  to  France, 
69. 

Carver,  Capt.  J.,  his  western 
travels,  548,  .549. 

Caitco,  anciently  Aucociaeo,  112  ; 
battle  of,  86  ;  siege  of,  174  ;  de- 
struction of,  176,303,716;  Col. 
Churdi's  operations  at,  270. 

Cashawasskt,  131,  174,  199. 

Cassassiwnamo.-*,  163,  174,233. 

Ca.ss,  Col.  L.,  b^l  ;  governor, 
6:55,  637,  CTS. 

Castiens,  Baron,  notice  of,  290 
—293. 

Caswell,  Capt.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  4'24. 

Catapazat,  a  Peqnot,  146,  233. 

Catatauoh,   broUier  of    Pow- 

HATAH,  353 


Callin,  George,  hU  sketches  of 

Indians,  659. 
Caiiirhiuwaga,  a  place  of  pray- 
ing Indians,  611. 
Causbitant,  93  ;   a  war  with 

him,  tM. 
Cawlfield,  Col.,  in  the  Floriwt 

war,  478. 
Center,  Adj.,  kid.  at  OAr eA/)6'',4S3. 
Chaikika,  surprised  and  killed, 

495. 
Chairs,  Mr.  G.,  family  of  mur- 

der^489. 
Challdns,  Capt.,  voyage  to  N. 

England,  70. 
Chalmers,  George,  Political  An- 
nals, 75. 
Chamberlain,  John,  kills  Pau- 

Gi'»,  306. 
Chambers,  Lieut.,  his  successes 

in  Florida,  478. 
Chanco,  betrays  Opekanka.no's 

plot,  361. 
ChaiiCler,  Gen.,  taken  prisoner, 

628. 
Chapin,  Cor.,  in  the   battle  of 

OaitlUecoochre,  423. 
Clia|il>tiii,  Abraham,   on    IVelsh 

Indian:!,  54. 
Charles  1.  did  not   name   New 

Euulauil,  83  ;  Charles  V.,  366  ; 

Charles  111.  of  Spain,  385;  of 

England,  38,  207. 
Charles  River,  falls  of,  ( Cowate,) 

179. 
Charlevoix,  Hist,  of  .N.  Fmnce, 

48  ;  on  the  destruction  of  JVur- 

ridgewuk,  311;   on   Assacam- 

BL'iT,  323;  iiis  account  of  tlie 

destruction  of  Haverhill,  325 ; 

of  Deerlield,  3-27 ,3J8  ;  of  t^che- 

nectady,  47 — ."iO ;  observations 

of,  499,  500,  506,  509,  54t3. 
Charlotte  Harbor,  attack  upon, 

471. 
Chelmsford,  {Jifamekeake,)    179; 

troubles  there,  180;    Indians 

massacred  liiere,  301  ;  Allen's 

History  of,  181,  282 
Cherokee^,  364 — 366  ;    ex|Kitria- 

tionof,  437 — 472;    700,  news^ 

pH|>er,  454,  458,  4.59 
Cherry  Valley,  destruction  of, 

682,  585,  6. 
Chikataubut,    94,    99,     107— 

109. 
Chikatomo,    depredations     of, 

565,  569. 
Chiko!*,   a  ^arraganset   chief, 

killed,  269. 
Chin.naby,  relieved  by  Jackson, 

395. 
Chlucco,  a  Seminole  chief,  379, 

380. 
Chocokua,  legend   concerning, 

28.5. 
Chuktaet,  country  of;  7, 365,  t 
Chopart,    M.,    Jcilled     for     his 

abuses,  382,  383. 
Christianity,    why    it    has    de- 
clined among  Indians,  Mh. 
Chronicles  of  the  Indiaiys,  713, 
Clirysostom  derides  philoKuphy, 

30. 
Chiibb,  Capt.,  303 ;    killed    at 

Andover,  306. 
Church,  Col.  Benj.,  188,  189,197, 

200, 210,  219, 22.1—227,  235—9, 

942—2.57,  270,  29-1,  3i>7,   330, 

334 ;  Caleb,  26:!. 
Churchman,  John,    on   Indian 

troul)les  in  Pa.,  680. 

jCHfiiL'ACUTTAnL'K,        (DolJBLE- 

MEAD,)  killed,  461. 
Claiborne,  Gen.,  expeditions  of, 
'     398. 


Clark,  T.,  his  letter  on  the  Ji 

struction  ot  Casci;,  710. 
Clark,  U.,  escr.pes  Iruin  Dade  j 

massacre,  418. 
Clarke,  ('rimiiias .-)   family  0  8 

siroyed,    245  ;    Geii.,    G.   R. 

5til  ;     his    e.vpediliuiw     6$r.; 

Lieut.,  killed  in  llaruier-s  0»> 

teat,  687. 
Clay,  lleiirv,  426,  4:i9,  448. 
Claytuu,  JiidL'e   A.  S.,  and  thi 

C/ieruirM,  453 — !55. 
Clinch,   Gen.   U.   L.,  416,  423, 

469—471. 
Clinton,  l>e  Witt,  34,  597. 
Close,  Mrs.,  has  the  first  c^ild 

born  in  Georgia,  369. 
Cloyce,  Sarah,  accused  of  witch- 
craft, 184. 
CIvde,   Major,    in  the   fighl  ai 

Oriska.^a,  581. 
CoACHoocHE,  (Wild  Cat.)  481, 

483. 
CoAHAJo,     (Allioator,)     261, 

318,322,331,338. 
Cobbet,  Tlios.,  his  captivity,  290. 
Coburn,  R.,  Indian  aj;ent,  340. 
CocAe<»,  (Dover,  N.I  I.,)  280,281  ; 

serious  iriiiibles  there,  29ii — 9; 

destnictiim  of,  298, 2!)9  ;  treaty 

with  eastern   I  lids,  there,  715. 
Cocke,  Gen.,  in  the  Creek  war, 

397. 
Cudilington,  W.,  purchases   U. 

Island,  124. 
Coffee,  Gen.,  in  the  Creek  war, 

391,  :»5,  398,  399. 
Cog  esliall,  John,  199. 
Cohen,   .Mr.,   his    Hist,   of  the 

Florida  War,  436. 
Cold,   Capt.,  in    fighl  at  Fori 

George,  597. 
Coldeii,  Hist,  of  Five  JVotio>w,48. 
Cole,  lliigli,  199,  i06. 
Collicui,  (Ciilaciit  intext,)intbe 

Peipiot  war,  171. 
CoLRURT, GE.v.,a  Chik(isaie,Vi\ 
Coligni  send^  a  colony  to  Fieri 

da,  366. 
Collins,  Mr.,  killed  by  the  In- 
dians, 1.33. 
Colniau,  John,  killed,  68. 
Cvliioiluitchie,  massacre  at,  489. 
Coliimbiis    lakes     Indians     to 

Spain,  67,  68. 
Collon,  .Mr.,  killed  by  Inds.,  435 
Comets,  viewed  as  ominous,  80. 
Concord,  Mass.,  (Miuikclaqvid,') 

112,181. 
CoNjANAqcoWD,  a  Marraganeet 

chief,  122. 
CoNNECTicoTE,      a.    JUjkegm 

chief,  166. 
Converse,  Capt.  J.,  his  heroic  de- 
fence of  Wells,  291,  :«5. 
Conway,  Petes,  a  JVi/unuft, 27.'k 
Consert,  Cornelius,  208, 209, 215. 

328. 
Cook,  Caleb,  h:id  the  gun  that 

killed  King  Pliilip,  226. 
Cook,  John,  of  Jlcu-shnrt,  246. 
Cook,  Zarock,  killed  in  Florida, 

271. 
CtHily,  Mr.,  family  murdered  ii> 

Florida,  415. 
Cooper,    Maj  ,   in   the    Flor  Jti 

war,  422,  470. 
Cooper,  (0«uchee,)  killed,  478 
Copp,  VV.,  an  early  residerl  oi' 

Boston,  104. 
Corban,  goudman,  killed  at  Coo- 

CO,  716. 
Cornelius. — See  Consert. 
Corlis,  George,  46. 
CoRMAN,  231  ;  insulted  In  Boe 

ton,  3:<;9 
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Cornhill,  W.,  family  of  mur- 
rfereil  by  lndmn!>,  133. 

CoH-rri-AiiiT,  a  Seneca  cliief,  GOG 
—616. 

CoiiN«T»i.it,  nShawanee,  Ki^MC\. 

Corey,  Martha,  accused  ol" 
witchcrafl,  184. 

Coshocton,  taken  and  destroyed, 
057. 

C'atterel,  Sir  Clement,  370. 

Cotyniore,  Cii|it.,  killed,  375. 

Coiircy,  Mr.,  family  murdered, 
493. 

Cowell,  Cnpt.  Jiimes,  223,  698. 

Cowetaws,  a  trlt)e  of  Creeks,  397, 
500. 

Co.T,  Col.,  killed  at  Oriskana,58l. 

Crane,  Ki.^fi,  {Tarhr,)  627. 

CranlieUI,  Uov.,  |>erndi(iu:«ly  at- 
tempts to  Itrinp  down  the  Mo- 
hawks on  Ilie  N.  E.  Inds.,297. 

Crawford,  Col.,  expedition  and 
death  of,  563—365. 

Crawley,  Air.,  his  house  plun- 
dered, 295. 

Creeks,  ceofrraphy  of  their  coun- 
try, IJ,  394,  395;  west,  701. 

Creei,  destroyed  by  small  pox, 

^677. 

Cresap,  Col.,  brings  on  a  war, 
537,  696. 

Creus,  Dr.,  kiPd  in  Florida,  471. 

Crevier,  M.,  killed  at  Salmon 
Falls,  301. 

Crocker,  William,  juror,  196. 

Crogtiaii,  Col.,  .525, 590, 591,  608. 

Cross  Timbers,  bailie  of  the,  673. 

Crowell,  [Cowell,]  Captain, 
[Jamei  ?j  S>32,  CM. 

Crowell,  Col.,  his  plantation 
ravaged,  433. 

Crown,  .I,-ihn,  ihe  poet,  38. 

Crujfer,  Lieut.  Col.,  of  .S.  C,  53  ; 

Criiger,  Mr.,  Iiis  planialion  rav- 
as-ed,  416. 

Cud  worth,  .lames,  100. 

CuminiMs,Cul.,  in  Black-Jiawk's 
war,  649. 

Cummins,  Sir  A.,  travels  of, 
3(i«,  3!j7. 

CUSTALO(M,  JKUSTALOOA,]  694. 

Cuthliert,  Lieut.,  at  Battle  of 
OnUlilecoochee,  423. 

Cuthbertson,  Cuthbert,  of  Ply- 
mouth, 99. 

CoTsHAMOKiif,  105,  109, 110,  115 
—  117,  147,  159,  164,  172,  174, 
177,  279. 

CuTTAqui.f,  attempts  Ukcas's 
life,  137. 

D. 

t>ade.  Major,  defeat  and  death 
of,  416,  417. 

Dallas,  Com.,  on  Florida  sta- 
tion, 423. 

D-<lton,  a  soldier,  killed  in  Flo- 
rida, 470. 

Dulvel',  Capt.,  killed  at  Dciroit, 
.5li2.- 

Dancy,  XJeut.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  422. 

Dunforth.  Jona.,  181 ;  Thos.,  S-X 

Daniei.,  a  capt.  under  Church, 
S70. 

Daniel,  Col.,  expedition  of,  *!. 

Daniel,  Thomas,  signs  Ir.i-'ian 
treaty  at  Dover,  716. 

Dark,  Col.,  under  St.  Clair,  570. 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  183. 

Davenport,  Lieut.,  168,  171; 
another,  670. 

Davey,  John,  a  Welshman,  53. 

Davidson,  Capt.,  death  of,  496. 


Davie,  H.,  purchases  Swan  Isl- 
and, 28.5. 
Davis,  Capt.  William,  comniis- 

siiiner,  206. 
Heane,  Samuel,  Hist,  of  Scitu- 

ate,  231,232. 
Dearborn,  Gen.  Henry,  320. 
Decalieres,  his  Iroifuois  ex|)edi- 

tiori,  504. 
Decraro,  John,  a  Seneca  chief, 

611. 
Dei  OBIE,  death  of,  C&'t,  667,  672. 
Deilhaiii,  ( H'uullommanujtpogue,) 

198  ;  uuirder  there,  263. 
Deerfield.(  PucomptuK,)  attacked, 

263  i  destroyed,  32.5. 
De  Foe,  his  Robin.son  Crusoe,  87. 
Dekanisora,  an  /ru^kvi^  chief, 

505. 
Delaware,  Ix)rd,  cnielty  to  In- 
dians, 355  .   takes   I'ocahur- 

tas  to  court,  3,58. 
Denison,Cap.,  231, 233, 234,260 ; 

Gen.  270.  P 

Dennis,Mr.,proceedings  against, 

4.55. 
Denny,  Gov.,  .527,  508. 
I>epeyster,   Mr.,  liis  plantation 

ravaged,  416. 
Dermer,  Capt.,  voyages  of,  74, 

84,85. 
Devil's  Hole,  massacre  ot,  60.5. 
Devil,  singular  charges  against, 

25,  100  ;  a  true  prophet  to  the 

Indians,  303. 
Diamond,     John,    tortured     at 

Wells,  291. 
Dieskaw,    Gen.,  defeated    and 

slain,  536. 
Dickinson,    V.,  killed  at  Point 

I'leasanl,  540. 
Dighlon,    supposed    inscription 

there,  60. 
Diodorus  supposed  to  refer  to 

America,  21. 
Doddridge's  Indian  Wars,  519, 

21),  537. 539—54 1 ,  .543, 557,  558. 
Do(id,  Ensign,  in  the  Battle'  of 

Fort  Rectivery,  689.  • 
DiKlge,    J.,  52 ;    Gen.,lUgainst 

Ulack-ha  WK,  647 — 6.57. 
Dugs  employed  against  Indians, 

489—494. 
Donacoha,  the    chief,  dies    in 

France,  69. 
Donaldson,  Col., killed  at  Emuk- 

faa,  399. 
Done,  J.,  juror  to  try  Inda  ,  196. 
Dony,  his  fort  taken,  308,  309  ; 

signs  a  treaty,  716. 
Dorchester,    [Matapan,]     KuT- 

sHAMAKiN,    its    ^rst    sachem 

known  to  the  English,  106. 
Dorsey,  Mr.,  his  house   burnt. 

494. 
DouBLEHEAD,    44  ;    murdered, 

461. 
Douglas,  Mr.<  in  a  fight  at  Dun- 
la  wton,  425. 
Douglass,   Dr.,  on  the    Indian 

Bit)Ie,  178. 
Doughty,  Major,  disaster  of,  685. 
Dover,   N.  II.,  (Cocheco,)  great 

mcssacre  there,  298,  299  ;  In- 

di:;,is    surprised    there,    180  ; 

in:!ians  imprisoned  there, 295. 
Ocwning,  E.,  of  London,  111. 
Drake,  Abraham,  of  Hampton, 

296;  Daniel,  on  Western  An- 
tiquities, 56,57  ;  Capt.  George, 

ftrst  Englishman  in  the  River 

St.  Lawrence,  84  ;  J.  R.,  499  ; 

Lieut.,  gallant  exploit  or,  688  ; 

Sir  Bernard,  84  ;  Sir  Francis, 

83,  87,  114,  346,  713;  Samuel, 

Indian  teacher,  117 


Drane,  Capt.,  in   the   Florida 

war,  422. 
Drane,  (Fort.)  attack  upon, 471. 
Dudley,     ((  \abanakvnakomun,) 

179. 
Dudley,  Col.,   his    defeat    aii4 

death,  620 ;  Gov.,  35, 112, 120, 

294. 
Duer,  William,  escape  of  from 

captivity,  566. 
Dumas,  M.,  at  Rraddock's  d»- 

feat,  608. 
Dummer,  Rev.  S.,  kid.,  291,  331 
Dummetl,  Col.,   his   plantaiior. 

ravaged,  416 — 425. 
Dii  Muis,  M.,  goes  against  St. 

John,  323. 
Dunbar,  Col.,  under  Braddnck, 

607. 
Duncan,  Lieut.,  in  the  Florida 

war,  416. 
Dunham,   Mr.,  his  house  plun- 
dered, 416. 
DuponceaTi,    P.  S.,  on    Penn'i 

Treaty,  517. 
Durant,  Mr.,  ascends  at  N.York, 

064. 
Durham,  aflliirs  at,  303,  304. 
Durham,    goodnutn,    killed    at 

Casco,  716. 
Durill,  Philip,  family  destroyed, 

3:)5  ;  John,  336. 
Duston,  Han.,  her  narrative,  4.5^ 
Dutch,  of  x\.  York,  their  India* 

war,  132. 
Duvall,  Gov  ,  distresses  the  In- 
dians, 411,  463. 
Dwight,  Dr.  T.,  on  the  destnic- 

tion  of  Peqiiats,  173. 
Dwight,  Timothy,  of  Dedhain, 

180. 

£. 

Eames,  Thomas,  his  family  dn- 

stroyed,  264 ;  farther  account 

of,  715. 
Eastman,  Amos,  taken  captive, 

336,7. 
Eastman,  Philip,  a  captive,  281. 
F.atoii,  Major  J.  H.,  448. 
Edson,Jos.,<if  Brill  gew:iter,  23 
Kc/iota,  a  Cherokrr  »n«ii,  \Vi. 
EnEREVKT,   a    Tarratiue  chief. 

287,  304. 
Eliot,  John,    109,  115,  145,  17fs 

181,228,  269,280. 
Elizabeth,  Uiiei-n,  81,  114,  ;)4-l. 
Ellinipsico  cruelly  murdered, 

54.5. 
Elliott,Mr.,  proceedings  against, 

45.5. 
Ellis,  Capt.,  his  exploit,  487. 
ELLSKWATAWA,a  Shawanesc pn>- 

phet,  624. 
Emathla,  Charles,  405,  17.5. 
Emistessioo,    his    defeat    and 

death,  407. 
Endicot,  Gov.  John,  expedition 

against  the  PequoU,  116,  le.-^ ; 

allows     NiMGRET    "  to  right 

himself,"  144. 
Ensenore  entertains  early  voy- 
agers, 344. 
Epanow,  (ApAttow,)  71—74,  94. 
RpHRAiM,  Capt.,  240,  272,  276. 
Estill,  CnpL,  defeat  and  death 

of,  681. 
Ethrington,  Major,  surprisal  ot 

&48. 
Etowohkoam  visits  Eng.,  510. 
Evans,    Mr.,    about  fVetsh    In- 
dians, 64. 
Everett,  Gov.  Ed.,  216, 674,  676 
Everett,  surgeon  iw  U.  S.  arnif 
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FkHiny,  Mr.,  wounded  in  Flori- 
da, 495. 

Fnlin-ilil,  [Turner's  Falls]  2S8. 

fanning,  Col.,  in  the  Floriiia 
war,  4-22,  479, 

F»RMEii'»  Bhotheb,  506,  603— 
€0f). 

Fairer,  John,  communications 
of,  arf4,  -294. 

Farrington,  Thomas,  killed,  139. 

Farwell,  LieuU  J.,  under  Love- 
well,  :Jir>. 

Fclv,  J.  B.,  his  Hist,  of  Ipswich, 
llG,  I1J,323. 

Fenner,  Capt.  Arthur,  captures 
Tift,  2J9, 

Field,  Col.,  wounded  at  Point 
Plens.int,  539;  at  Brnddock's 
defeat,  COO. 

Fife,  Jim,  fights  under  Jack- 
son, 399. 

Fights.  —  See  naUles. 

Filson,  J.,  his  Hist,  of  Kentucky, 
54. 

PLsher,  Capt.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  472. 

Fiske,  Mr.,  his  Interview  with 
Wawalancet,  28i 

Fitch,  James,  missionary  to  the 
Mukegans,  149. 

Five  M'alions,  erroneously  so 
called,  510. 

Fla^'g,  Lieut.,  killed,  335. 

FuAUi.Noo,  visits  Philadelphia, 
44. 

Flamstead,  Dr.,  visited  by  In- 
dians, 511. 

Flat-heads,  their  country,  8; 
their  name,  365. 

Flpiiiiiig,  Peggy,  a  captive,  re- 
leased, 5fi8. 

Fleming,  Capt.  W.,  killed  at 
Point  Plea-ant,  5-10. 

Flinton,  Mr.,  murdered  in  Flori- 
da, 415. 

Florida,  why  so  named,  3C6. 
-oridaWar,  410— 4lt),  461— 496. 

/iournoy,  Colonel,  killed,  433. 

Moyd,  Ca|«.,  his  retreat  from 
Lee,  335. 

Floyd,  Gen.,  wounded  at  -Att- 
teasee,  397. 

Fn;Ei,LE.'«,an  eastern  chief, 275. 

^ntaine,  .Maj.,  killed  alMiami, 
686. 

Foot,  Capt.  Samuel,  tortured  to 
death,  335. 

Foote,  R  T.,  note  of,  on  the 
Senecas,  615. 

Forbes,  escapes  Indians  in  Flor- 
ida, 493. 

Ford,  capt.  in  8t.  Clair's  army, 
572. 

Fort  Augustus,  680;  Cntnro- 
qnoy,504, 505,506,510;  Cum- 
berland, 609;  l)earbt)rn,  630; 
Defiance,  5G9,  576  ;  De|>osite, 
576  ;  Detroit,  546—552  ;  Du- 
•jnesne,  607,  603  ;  Edward, 
547;  Erie,  667;  Franklin,607; 
Greenville,576,577;  Hamilton, 
570;  Hiumer,  f07,  613;  In- 
dustry, 575;  Jefferson,  570,571, 
661 ;  Katarokkul,  504,505,510  ; 
La  Bit",  549  ;  I^ihieuf,  549  ; 
Loudon, :i75 — 7;  Madison, 678; 
Maumwe,  576;  Meigs,  620; 
Miami,  549  ;  MichJIimakinak, 
548  ;  M'Henry,  663  ;  M'ln- 
tosh,  961,561;  Mimms,  389; 
Mistick,  169  ;  Monroe,  662 : 
Marrogiinset,  217 ;  Necessity, 
532;  Niagara,  628;  Ouchta- 
lioil.  540  ;  Pitt,  549  ;  Pocaojet, 
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212;  Prexq'Iile,  54?,  576; 
Prince  CSeorge,  377 ;  Reci>v- 
ery,  571,576,087,688;  Sandus- 
ky, 549 ;  Shirley,  534  ;  Staiv- 
w«,  613  ;  St  Jolin's,  32J  ; 
St.  Joseph's,  549;  Venango, 
502,  549;  Washington,  5<.9, 
687  ;  Wayne,  509,  57.t,  574  ; 
Wiiitermoot,  583. 

Foster,  Col.,  in  the  Florida  wnr, 
477,  484. 

Fowler,  Lieut.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  484. 

FoxoN,  a  witness  for  Uncas,  161. 

Foji  Pu,  N.  II.,  destroyed,  ai-l. 

Fha:<ci9,  of  JVaiuct,  201  ;  a 
Saninule,  execule<l,  400,  403; 
of  Penobscot,  320. 

Franklin,  Ben.,  28,  41, 42  ;  615. 

Frazer,  Cnpt.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  416—419. 

Freeman,  Mr.  John,  205. 

Frenchmen  taken  by  Indians, 
84,85. 

Frontenac,  Gov.,  anecdote  of, 
334. 

Frost,  Capt.,  281,  290;  killed, 
302. 

Frye,  Jonathan,  killed  at  Pig- 
voket,  31.5. 

Fullam,  Jacob,  killed  at  Pigwo- 
ket,  317. 

Fuller,  Dr.  Samuel,  of  Ply- 
mouth, 191. 

Fuller,  CapU,  fights  Philip  at 
Pocasget,  210,  Sn. 

Fuller's  VVorthies  of  England, 
70,  178  ;  Wortliiea  of  Devon, 
85. 

Furnis,  T.,  about  the  H'aUiing 
Purchase,  529. 

FuxiE,  Diurd.  in  Florida,  470. 

G. 

Gn.dsden,  Col.,  agent  in  Florida, 
463, -WM. 

Gage,  G«A,  at  Braddock's  fight, 
603.      ff 

Gainns.  Gen.,  in  /Tjaconstn,  613: 
in  the  Florida  war,  429. 

Gallup,  CapU,  exploit,  167  ;  ex- 
ecutioner, 179. 

Gamble,  Col.,  in  Florida  war, 
423,494. 

Games,  Indiana  addicted  to,  89, 
548. 

Gansevoort,  Col.,  at  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  579—581 

Gardner.  CapL.  in  Dade's  fight, 
4i7,  418;  killed,  261. 

Gardner,  Major,  in  the  Florida 
war,  476,  430. 

Gary,  Major,  mad  prank  of,  684. 

Gates,  Capt.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  422. 

Gates,  Gen.  Horatio,  51. 

Gatlin,  Dr.,  killed  in  Dade'a 
battle,  Florida,  4I8. 

Gedney,  Col.,  306. 

Geiger,  .Mr.,  n:urdered  in  Flori- 
da, 494. 

Gellemerd.  —  See      Kztuj  a- 

MAND,  561. 

Gememye,  Lt.,defeatcd,5tM,.'50.'>. 

Cendal,  CapU,  seizes  Mucc, 
289. 

Gentry,  Col.,  killed  at  Okeecho- 
bee, 4S3. 

Geoffret,  a  noted  .7Je7i-i-i,293. 

Georoe,  Capt.,  death  of,  673. 

George  Sec,  367—363;  Third, 
confers  lands  onllRA.fT,  .591. 

Georoe,  Saoamore,  (rftnne- 
f>iiriEe(,)105,  in,  278 
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Creorgea,  Sir  F.,  I*  proceedrrrg* 
about  New  England,  09,  74. 

Georgia,  early  history  of,  365  , 
first  white  child  born  in,  Zii9. 

Giltbons,  Major  Edward,  I06. 

GiHHS,  John,  an  Indian  preach 
er,  2(K. 

Gibbs,  (.'apU,  [Bewjamin  .']  !:ii! 
treatment  of  the  Praying  In- 
dians, 180. 

Gibson,  Col.,  520. 

Gibson,  CapU,  at  Fort  Recovery, 
688. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  114. 

Gill,  Col.,  in  the  Florida  ^ar, 
475. 

Gilmer,  Gov.  of  Ga.,  443,  453. 

(lihnore,  Mr.,  killed  at  Point 
PI  asant,  54.5. 

Girard,  Stephen,  and  Black- 
hawk,  6()l. 

Girty,  Simon,  leader  of  Indian* 

556—570,  em. 

Gist,  Mr.,  with  Washington,  4<, 

533. 
Gladwin,  Ma).,  Gov.  of  Detroit, 

547— 5ii0. 
Glen,  Alex.,  at  Schenectady, 4^. 
Glikhikan,5I8  ;  inurdered,5l* 
Ciiadei)huetten,  massacre  there, 

519,  520. 
Godfrey,  Mr.,  his  marciage,  £5Si, 
Godfrey,  T.,  esca|>e  of  his  faa»- 

ily  in  Florida,  415. 
Godman,  J.  D.,  his  Nat  His- 
tory, 035. 
Gofl*,  Capt.,  in  the  Florida  w&r 

475. 
Golding,  CapU  Roger,  210,  235, 

206. 
Golil,   Miss    II.  R.,  marries   c 

Cherokee,  459. 
Good,  Dorothy,  l&l ;  Sarah,184. 
GiMHiman,   Lieut.,  killed  at  Ft. 

Pie.isant,  .540. 
Go<iu-Peter,    tsken    prisoner 

6(K. 
Gomlwin,  Co).,  in  Florida  WW, 

471. 
Gookin,  Major  Daniel,  176,180, 

181,   195,  dl2,  223,  228,  203, 

273,  276  ;  death  of,  195.  note. 
Gordon,  M.njor,  in  the  Florida 

war,  475. 
Gorham,  Major,  in  the  Florid* 

war,  478. 
Gorton,  Rev.  Samuel,  119, 128, 

189,  a25,  257. 
GosDold,  Capt.,  his  voyage  to 

New  England,  84 
Gould,  E.,  lost  in  the  fight  n 

Duiilawton,  426. 
Graflcm,  {Hassanamesit,)  a  towB 

of  Praying  Indians,  179l 
Grafton,  duke  ot,  371. 
Graham.  Ca|il..  °n  the  Forida 

war,  422,  42?. 
Graham,  J.  A.,  spedch  to  Iiidv- 

nnit,  665. 
Graham,    Lieut,  wounded    at 

OuiMeeoocJue.  422. 
Gr<kd  Sun  resists  the  French, 

82,38?. 
Gr  A  !<.-]A  NEUco,  aVirginia  chief, 

346, 347. 
Granger,  Mr.,  on  tLj    Florida 

war,  427, 408. 
Grahoula,  speech  of  to  De  la 

Barre,  502. 
Grant,  Col.,  his  expeditions,  373. 
Gray,  Edward,  242;   a  family 

murdered,  48JP. 
Grayson,  Lieut,  in  the  Floritia 

war,  417. 
Great  Mortai    «   noted  Mtu 

kag€«,3»L 
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Cregwry     (Pope,)    reformfi  tne 

c-  'e^dnr,  85. 
i-rei.%    r,'.il.,  exploit    of,    492; 

Mrs.,  killed,  493. 
Greeu,  B.,  |>Ti  titer  of  books  iu 

Indnii,  1).^. 
GreenxiHd,  N.  II.,  depredations 

at,  295. 
Greenville,  Sir  n%34.5— 347;  3fia 
Gritfin,  Mr.,  an  original  grantee 

01'  Sudbury,  117. 
(rrotius.  H.,  (IB  peopling  Amer- 
ica, 22—96. 
Groton.  Mass.,  attacked  by  the 

JVijtmuks,  221,  266,  339. 
Groves,   Ca|)t.,  in   the   Florida 

war,  476. 
GuE<>s,  Geohge,  invents  letters, 

364. 
(jiURKTGRsino,  iiis   defeat  and 

death,  407. 
Gbaktwau,      (Cornplantek,) 

C06— file. 
Gyles,  J.,  291 ;  Capu,  killed,  332. 


H. 

ITadley,  troubles  there,  284. 
Hadwell,  Oenj.,  killed  at  Caaco, 

716. 
Hamatun,  (Ahation,)  109. 
IIalec-Haoi),    hi's  paiiey   with 

Jessup,  486. 
Halec-Tustenugok,  492,  494. 
H»i.F-KiNo,  a  IfaraiL,  548,  519, 

531,  .Saa,  .'i.i4,  555,  716. 
Half-Town,  a  Sutecacl(ief,597, 

606,  607. 
Halket,  Sir  Peter,  killed  at  JJfo- 

nongahela,  C()9. 
Halkett,  .Inlin,  N'(jtes  on  tli«  In- 
dians, 178. 
HalUbtes,  massacre  of  the,  397. 
Hall,  Mr.,  family  of,  captivated, 

646. 
Hainhle,  Mr.,  attacked  at  Cherry 

Valley,  586. 
Hamden,  Mr.,conjecture8  about, 

83,89. 
Hamilton,  Capt,,  wounded    at 

KnuJcfau,  399. 
Hamilton,  Dr.,  at  OnitkUcoochee 

fight,  423. 
Hammond,    W.,    killed    by    a 

giant-like  Indian,  138. 
Ham  pton ,  [  /f tuNtcitmet,]  attack 

uiHin,  307. 
Hunttranik,  Col.,  with  Gen.  St. 

Clair,  57(1. 
Hannm,  Capt.,  voyage  to  New 

England,  71). 
Hand,  Gen.,  his  Indian  expedi- 
tion, 545. 
Hannu,  his  voyage  about  Africa, 

20. 
Hani-Jacob,  son  of  Canabsat- 

EGO,  516. 

Hanson,  Col.,  493,  494;  U.W. 

K.,  494. 
Hnnson,  Hans,  anecdote  of,  515, 

516. 
Hakuige,  Datio,  surprisal  of, 

436. 
Hardin,  Col.  Jolin,  a  prisoner. 

659;  killed,  560,  629;  otRcer 

under  Ilartner,  665. 
E(.rding,  Capt.,  ambassador  to 

JyTarraganseti,  157. 
Harding,  Lieut.,  in  the  Florida 

war,  484. 
Harjo,  his  embassy  to  Florida, 

417. 
bcrlan.  Major,  killed  at  Miami, 

684 
Ksj-joet,   Gen.,  his   disastrous 


campaign),  ^69,  685  ;  treaty  of 
Fort  riarmer,  C07,  613. 

Harmon,  Major,  takes  J^c- 
ridirewok,  31  J. 

llariiev,  Cot.,  disaster  at  Syne- 
iiil,  480,  489,  495 ;  among  the 
everglades,  ib. 

Har|>er,  Col.,  famous  exploit  of, 
602. 

Harpers  field,  destroyed  by  In- 
dians,588. 

Harris,  Capt.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  478. 

Harris,  Pr.  John,  Collection  of 
Voyages,  39,  68. 

Harris,  Dr.  T.  M.,  on  Western 
Aiiti<)uitie8,  58,  109. 

Ilarri  s,  Thomas,  of  JVtrrairanset, 
220. 

Harrison,  Gen.,  tiis  cainpaigas, 
617—620. 

Harrison,  I.ieut.,  in  ttie  Florida 
war,  484. 

Harrison,  ,  buys  lands  of 

Pequot<!,  150. 

Hart,  Maj.,  in  the  Florida  war, 
47.t. 

Hartaliorn,Capt.,686— 688;  kid., 
689. 

Harvey,  Eliz.,  of  Boston,  700. 

Harwood,  John,  killed  at  Pig- 
tDoktt,  313. 

Hasunnamegii,  its  etymology,  115, 
179. 

Hatch,  Wm.,  buys  lands  of  In- 
dians, 109. 

flatdetd,  Indians  attempt  upon, 
217,281,283. 

ilatlierly,  Timothy,  buys  Indian 
lands,  109. 

Hatliorne,  Capt.,  surprises  In- 
diana, 281. 

Hatuay,  a  chiel^  burnt  at  St. 
Douiingo,  44. 

Haverhill  attacked,  45;  sacked, 
324. 

Haven*,  Ja<-k,  a  IVampanoag, 
255. 

Hawkiks,  (KAifKAMAaui,)297 — 
300. 

Hawkins,  Ben, severely  woun- 
ded, 394. 

Hawkins,  Sam,  executed,  394. 

llawley.  Rev.  Gideon,  of  Marsh- 
pee,  536. 

Haynes,  J.,  detects  Uncas'i  per- 
fidy, 123,  125,  141. 

Haywood,  Dorothy,  killed  at 
Dartmouth,  945. 

Haywood,  John,  History  of 
7'eit7iRssee,  376. 

Heads  of  Englishmen,  some 
sent  by  the  Jfarragansets  to 
the  ^fipmuks,  273 ;  that  of 
Philip  set  oh  a  gibbet,  227; 
that  of  Matoonas,  264  ;  of 
Pequota,  set  upon  Say  brook 
fort,  169. 

Henld,  Capt., defeated  and  kid., 
360. 

Hearae,S.,  journey  to  Northern 
Ocean,  40. 

Heckewelder,  John,  captivity 
of,  519,  531. 

Heillinan,  Major,  dies  in  Flori- 
da, 471 

Henchman,  Capt.,  expedition 
of,  276,  280. 

Henderson,  Col.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  478. 

Henderson,  William,  385 ;  Col., 
478. 

Henderson,  Lieut.,  killed  in 
Dade's  fight,  418—420. 

IlBNURicK,kld.  at  Lake  George, 
535 


Henguepushei,  a  noted   Dtl»- 

ware,  561. 
Hennepin,  Fatlier,  Travels  in 

America,  3fi5. 
Henry,  Alexander,  Travels  in 

the  West,  548. 
Henry,  Patrick,  and  Cornitalk, 

546. 
Henry  Seventh,  of  England, 67. 
Herkimer,  Gen.,  579  ;  killed  at 

Orisliaiia,  561. 
Heniandes,  Gen.,  478,  480—483. 
Hertell,    sacks    Salinoti     Fall*, 

301—302  :  defeated  by  Blac«- 

KETTL*;,  50"! ;  kille^l,  324.  _ 
HiAcouMEs,  aClirisiian  Indian, 

182. 
HicK9,  C.  R.,  a  Ckergke*  chief, 

455. 
Hicks,      (Tuko-Seb-Matrla.) 

395,  412. 
Hicks,  Levi,  a  captive,  53. 
Hide,  Richard,  his  account  ot 

Miantunnomoh's  death,  13J 
Hide,    Sam,    a   noted    Indian. 

death  of,  .'?7. 
Higginbotham,   Mr.,  escape  l^ 

Florida,  472—^73. 
Higgins,    Benj.,   a   juror,   196; 

Paul,  a  captive,  340. 
Higgins,  Ensign,  killed  in  Har- 

mer's  defeat,  687. 
lIioGON,   Neo,  296,    302,    308, 

310. 
Hill,  Col.,  is  defeated  by  Indi- 
ans, 363. 
Hillishago,  398 — 403  ;  hanged, 

404. 
Hilton,  Capt.,   his  garrison  at- 
tacked, 334. 
Hindly,  Lieut.,  at  battle  of  San 

Felasco,  474 
Hinkiey,  Gov.,  4  ;  Mr.  Tbomaa, 

205. 
HioH,  chief  of    New  Albion, 

(  California,)  83. 
History,  tnie,  little  read,  299, 

is  not  always  the  same,  363. 
Hitchcock,  Capt.,  in  the  Florida 

war,  419,  433. 
Hitchcock,  Prof.,  on  Geology, 

259. 
Hitzler,  Mr.,   killed  at    Camp 

King,  Florida,  421. 
Hix,  John,  a  Seminole,  463,481. 
Hoare,  Mr.  John,  109 ;  ambas- 
sador, 240,  275. 
HoBoMOK,  a   Wampanoag,  93 — 

104- 
HoBsoN,  Capt.,  voyage  to  New 

England,  79. 
Hogtown,  murder   of    Indiana 

there,  414,  470. 
HoLATOocHEE,  479,  494. 
Holioke,    CapU,    at    Turner^ 

Falls,  259. 
Holmes,  J.,  Travels  in  America, 

44. 
Holloman,  Capt^kilted  at  camp 

McLemore,  432. 
Homer,  Jonathan,   History    ot 

Newton,  180. 
Homer,    supposed    to    refer   to 

America,  21. 
Hooder,  Capt.,.his  fight  at  Lalu 

Suaiue,  426.  ' 
Hooke,  Ca|it.,  meets  Indiana  at 

Caseo,  298. 
IIo-nec-vetm-Taw-ko-Row, 

visits  England,  510. 
HoPEHooD,  289,  297,  298,  30O, 

309,  308,  XM,  33.5. 
Hopkins,  Edward,  treaty  with 

Indians,  I&5. 
Hopkins  Stephen,  anecdote  of 

29,  37,'  10. 
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Hopkins,  History  of  Himstttonte 
Inili^ns,  281. 

Hojikiiitnii,    CMagvnkatpiog,) 
Praying  IniJians  of,  179. 

Hop!>un,  Lieut.,  in  tbe  Florida 
war,  496. 

Horace,  supposed  to  refer  to 
America,  21. 

IIoR.-<oTLiHED       toXeii       Bnd 

handed,  404. 
•fiorseneck,     Indians     defeated 
there,  133. 

Hostajres,  Indian,  137,  149; 
murder  of,  531. 

Howard,  Mr.,  wounded  in  Flor- 
ida, 470. 

Howell,  Mr.,  his  family  de- 
stroyed, 493. 

Howland,  Isaac,  Lieut  in  Phil- 
ip's war,  2^,  'SiS. 

Howland,  Lieut.  J.,  235,  236, 
2:t9  ;  John,  2j5. 

lloyt,  Gen.  £.,  his  Antiquarian 
Researches,  214,  215, 217,  223. 

Hudibra.s,  ludicrous  passage 
from,  50. 

Hudson,  Capt.,  discovers  the 
river  of  the  name,  C8.  [Its 
Indian  name  was  MauJtekum.] 

Hulbert,  Lieut.,  killed,  4S9. 

Hull,  Gen.  W.,  in  tlie  war  of 
1812,  629. 

Hull,  Airs.,  redeemed  from  cap- 
tivity, 305. 

Hume,  Mr.,  bis  Indian  charity, 
369. 

Humphrey,  Col.,  of  Florida,  462, 
»82. 

Hunter,  Capt.,  a  Jfipmuk  war- 
rior, 272. 

Hunter,  Lieut,  at  the  battle  of 
OuiVtlteoocliee,  423. 

Hunter,  Mr.,  his  plantation  rav- 
aged, 416. 

Hunnewell,  Lt.,  wounded,  306. 

Hunt,  Capt,  voyage  of  to  New 
England,  72,  78. 

Hunter,  Mr.,  remarkable  escape 
of,  474. 

Hutchinson,  Ann,  murd.,  132. 

Hutchinson,  Capt.,  ambushed 
and  killed,  211,  213. 

Hutchinson,  Gov.  T.,  132,  536. 

Hutchinson,  Mr.,  coiamissioner, 
305. 

UuBsey,  Mn.,  killed  at  Hamp- 
ton, 307. 

I. 

Iberville,  M.,  takes  Fort  St 
Johns,  323. 

Ijasocke,  a  Wampanoag,  138. 

Indian  Bible*,  account  of  the 
printing  of,  115. 

laDiAN  UiLLY,  killed  in  Florida, 
475. 

Indian  Creek,  111.,  murder 
there,  646. 

Indian  Key,  Florida,  massacre 
at,  493. 

Indians,  origin  of  their  name, 
19 ;  some  have  no  tradition 
of  their  origin,  23 ;  render 
good  fur  evil,  34  ;  their  man- 
agement of  wives,  36  ;  toler- 
ant in  religion,  36  ;  tirst  seen 
in  Europe,  68;  cannibals,  68, 
129,  150.  568  ;  their  proceed- 
ings with  the  Enslish  at  Ply 
month,  75,  76  ;  dance  when 
visited  by  stranceri',  79  ;  great 
li*gue  or  monalfly  among,  80. 
81,  83,  139 ;  "  so  many,  God 
cannot  kill  them,"  80 ;  never 


forget  injuries,  85  ;  their  beds, 
89  ;  6on»e  whipped  at  Boston, 
108  ;  ravages  of  the  small-pox 
amonji,  111,  677  ;  nildicted  to 
gaming,  89;  will  play  away 
the  skins  from  their  wives 
backs,  95  ;  employ  games  as 
stratagems,  548  ;  exact  in  the 
bounds  of  their  iands,  120, 
124 ;  abuse  squaw  ca|itives, 
145  j  never  insult  white 
squaws,  229;  rever  abandon 
their  slain  except  to  save  tlieir 
own  lives,  207  ;  their  sagacity 
in  following  a  track,  ^4 ; 
made  slaves  of,  '2,  171,  224, 
262,  288;  dress  of  those  of 
New  England,  86,  240;  natu- 
ral swinmiers,  28i) ;  first  em- 
ployed in  the  ({evolution,  320, 
340;  why  called  Flalheuds, 
365;  not  without  beard,  588; 
manner  of  buri.il,  107;  enu- 
meration of  the  tribes  of,  in  N. 
America,  9 — 16  ;  specimen  of 
their  laws,  120,  124, 177  ;  nide 
epithets  applied  to,  228,  698. 

Innes,  Judge,  accjiunt  of  Lo- 
gan's speech,  545. 

Jotoay  Rioer,  Indians  defeated 
near,  G5c2,  653. 

Ipswich,  {Jlirawam,)  expedition 
against  fails,  llu. 

Irmptois,  (Pipe  J^ations,)  499,501. 

Irving,  Wasliington,  visit  to 
Black-hawk,  39,661. 

Irwinstown,  Ga.,  burnt  by  Indi- 
ans, 433. 

IsHKATAPPA,  a  Pawnee  chief,633. 

Itean,  (Padoucaa,)  captive,  res- 
cued, 634. 

Itopatin,  (Opitchepait,)  353, 
355. 

Iwiktita,  (  Twightwees,)  16,  502. 

Itanough,  a  IVampanoag  chief, 
78  96. 

Izard,  Lt.,  killed  in  Florida,  429. 

J. 

jACK-OF-THE-PEATHEm,  (NeM- 
ATTA.fOW,)  360. 

Jack  Uerrt,  a  Sauea  interpret- 
er, 606. 

Jackson,  Gen.,  390—392,  395— 
400,  442—448,  455,  458. 

Jackson,  Sera.,  wounded  near 
Fort  King,  492. 

Jacrstraw,  servant  to  Sir  W. 
Raleigh,  lia 

James  First,  his  grant  to  the 
Plymouth  coinpany,75,7C ;  his 
treatment  of  Raleigh,  114  ; 
acknowledged  by  the  English 
or  New  England,  104,  107. 

James  Second,  treaty  in  N.  H. 
under,  298. 

Jacob,  Capt,  [Joba,]  in  Philip's 
war,  221,  2^. 

Jacobs,  Capt.,  533,  killed  at 
Kiuannug,  5iM. 

jAMES-THB-fRlitTBR,      114,    115, 

240,265,3^1. 
James,    Sagamore,   (Montow 

AMPATE,)  105,  111,697. 
Janbmo,  (Ninioret,)  131,  153. 
Japazaws,    betrays    Pocahoic- 

TAS,  357. 
Jaques,  Lieut,  kills  the  Jesuit 

Rasle,  311. 
JA()t'ET,  Peter,  an  Oneida  chief, 

603. 
Jefferson,  Pres.,  answer  to  Buf- 
I     fon,  28  ;  on  Am.  Antiquities, 
'     55,  56  ;  on  the  murder  of  Lo- 


CAi»,  53G,  537 ;  on  Ind.  ri,  ;!" 

449,  550. 
Jepfery,   a    tt'ampanoag,    •i'~, 

249. 
Jeiiks,   Gov.  Joseph,  a:>ecdo(e 

of,  44. 
Jennings,  Lt,  killed  in  FIorid!>, 

481. 
Jenvson,  Lieift.,  in  the  Pe^tul 

war,  168. 
Jeofkret,  (Geoffrey)  an  Ai 

enaki,  295.     • 
Jesiip,  Gen.,  in  Florid?  43r.,4CS, 

475—480,  486. 
Jethro,  Old,  265  ;  Tantaxo  JR, 

267. 
Jethro,  Peter,  "that  a^KHni- 

nnlde  Indian,"  2f£,  2t7,  -'74 
Jewell,  Aaron,  killed  iu  Dade's 

ficlit,  417. 
Jews,  not  the  ancestors  of  la- 

dians,  24. 
Jim-Buy,     employed      by     tba 

whiles,   436,   474. 
Job,   Col.,   insolence    of,  at  a 

treaty,  336  ;  dies  in  prison  at 

Boston,  310. 
John   Ncm,  a   fVampanoag,  ex- 
ecuted, 245. 
JoH^  Sky,  a  Seneca  chief,  599, 

606. 
Johns,  Mrs.,  barbarously  killed, 

473. 
John,    Saoamore,    (Wokoha 

QUAHAM,)   104,713. 
John,   Sagamore,  of  Pawtuck- 

et,  113. 
John,  accused    of   witchcraft 

lai. 
Johnson,  Serg.,  in  tlie  Florida 

war,  ■&. 
Johnson,    Capt    Edward,    98  ; 

Isaac,  276  ;   Gov.  Kobort,   cf 

Carolina,  368  ;    Col.   P-   M., 

e2J ;   Sir  WUIiain,  535,  577  ; 

a  chief,  597. 
Johnson,  Mr.  J.,  his  house  at- 
tacked and  jieople  killed  at 

Oscitla,  490. 
Johnson,    Capt    E.,   Wonder- 
working Providence,  111,  134. 
Johnson,     Jemmy,     a     Seneca 

chief,  599. 
Johnston,  Charies,  his  captivity, 

565,566. 
Johonnet,  Serg.  Jackson,  686. 
Jones,  Capt  David,  51  ;  W.,  493 
Jones,  Major,  wounded  at  the 

Itaeasa,  484. 
Jones,  Gen.  R  ,  in  the  Florida 

war,  488. 
JosiAH,  (Wampatuck,)  IDs,  301. 

JoslAH,   Capt.,    (rENNAHARIT,) 

180. 

JosiAS,  Charlei,  (Wampa- 
tuck,) 109. 

Josselvn,  John,  on  Indian  mon- 
ey, 229. 

Judd,  Lieut,  falls  into  an  aifr- 
liush,  495. 

Jiiet,  R.,  journal  cf  Hiidsofl^ 
voyage,  68. 

Jumonville,  ex|)edition  and 
death   of,  532,  533. 

Jumper,  433,464,478,479;  deatil 
of,  487. 

Juskakaka,  (Littlb  Billy,) 
532,  606. 

K. 

Kadarakkiii,  504—506;  iU  tiy- 
mology,  510. 

Kaiines,  Lord  )n  origin  of  In- 
dians, 33. 
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KA:«r.MA»;v»    oesTrovs    Dover, 

isJ7— 000. 

KiTTtNANIT,  JoH,  yrl — 273. 

KeuU,  Lieut.,   killed  in   Dade's 

fiilht,  ill  Floiidu,  418— 4-20. 
Kekwagoi'shkum,    iiti     Ottawa 

chief,  63o. 
Keissinautchtha,  a    Shawanee 

chief,  t94. 
Kelelamand, a  Delaware  chief, 

oKl. 
KePog's  Grove,  figlil  there,  648. 
Kelly,  Mr.,  sa\es  the  life  cf  his 

coiiimaiider,  474. 
Keiii.-:'..  lie,     John,     killed     at 

Greenland,  294. 
KENNEBi»,an  ancient  Tarratine 

chief,  285. 
Kennebimk,    depredation    there, 

33.5. 
Kennedy,  Cap.,  embassy  of,  318. 
Kenton,  Sergeant,  wounded  at 

OaitRlecouchee,  £43. 
Kenton,  .'*imon,  a  pioneer,  541  ; 

dies,  (572. 
Kent,  Chancellor,  en  the  Chero- 
kee case,  4^9. 
Kent,  W.,  messenger  in  Philip's 

war,  205. 
Kfokuk,  ti40.  Oil,  668,  669,  671  ; 

at  Bnston,  6.'4. 
Ker,    Henry,    discovers    fVelsh 

Indians,  54,  55. 
Xeweenam,  a  IVampanoaffWiiT- 

rior,  245. 
Keyenoeande,  it   Seneca  chief, 

606. 
Keys,  Solomon,  killed  in  Love- 
well's  fight,  316. 
KiA.-iDCGEWA,   a   Seneca    chief, 

607. 
iC.chtan,  a  name  for  God,  S6. 

KlENEMO,  fXlMGBET,)  153. 

Kika/wo^,    \'2  J    some    sent    to 

Florida,  4S0;  west,  703. 
Killiiirn,    Jtihii,    defends    Wal- 

pole,  338.  339. 
<inilial,  Thomas,  of  Bradford, 

killed,  281,295. 
King,  ahsnrd   name  for  Indian 

chiefs,  387. 
KiNR-CRANE,    a    Wyandot,  568, 

62<;. 
KiNG-PAiNE,  desperate  fight  and 

death  of,  406,  464. 
Kiiinhcu,  tlie   Iroquois  name  for 

New  Ciiglaiid,  501. 
KlTAGUSTA,  (Skijagusta,)  375. 
Kitlaning,  Indians  burnt  there, 

534. 
Kittel,-  Mrs.,  a  captive,  274. 
Kiyabhuta,  chief  of  the   Sen- 

ecas,  694. 
Knight,   Mrs.,  travels  in   New 

England,  87. 
Knight,    Dr.,     |)erilous    escape 

from  captivity,  563. 
Knox,  Gen.  H.,  386,  449,  685. 
KoNKAPuT,  Joiin,  a  Stockbridire 

chief,  536. 

KoqUETHARAEEHLON,    (WhITB 

Eyes,)  556. 
Koskiusko,  General,  interview 

with  LiTiLE  Turtle,  574. 
KuMSKASA,  brother  to  Tecum- 

sEH,  623. 
KusTALOGA,  a  noted  Delaware, 

533,  694. 
KuTSHAUAKiN,  105, 109, 110, 115 

—117,  147,  159,  164,  172,  174, 

177,  279 

I.. 

ijibrocre.  Gen.  of  the  French, 
iullcil  at  Wells,  291 


T.afiiyetto,  Gen.,  402,  600 

Lafittaii,  J.  F.,  on  the  origin  of 
Indians,  29. 

Lahuntan,  Baron,  travels  in 
America,  79,  90,  293,  499, 
501,  50->. 

Lane,  Gov.,  his  conduct  in  Vir- 
ginia, 344;  Col.,  474;  death 
of,  475  ;  John,  340. 

Lane,  Col.,  in  the  Florida  war, 
474  ;  dies,  475. 

Lane,  Mr.,  an  original  grant&e 
of  Sudhnry,  1 17. 

Lane,  Capt.  John,  ordered  to 
raise  a  company  of  Inds.,  340. 

Language,  Indian,  87,90;  spe- 
cimen of  the  Jlohegan,  151  ; 
of  the  Wampanoag  and  JV'ip- 
mnk,  224,  283;  ol  the  Tarra- 
tine, 318,321  ;  of  the  southern 
tribes,  364 ;  of  the  Five  JVa- 
tio)is,  or  Iroquois,  501  ;  of  the 
Sliawancse,  623  ;  Indian  and 
IVeldh  compared,  628. 

Lambert,  J.,  his  travels  in  N. 
America,  625. 

Lamb,  Mr.,  hia  family  destroyed, 
492. 

Lancaster,  (^ashaieay,)  dest'yed 
by  Inds.,  239,  264—266. 

Lasley,  Mr.,  murdered  in  Flori- 
da, 487. 

Laud,  Lt.,  wounded  at  Point 
Pltasant,  540. 

Lauderdale,  Major,  in  the  Flori- 
da war,  "^7. 

Lawrence,  Dr.,  on  Nat.  History 
of  Man,  27,  31. 

Lawrence,  Dr.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  431. 

Lawson,  C,  buys  lands  of  the 
Indians,  285. 

Lawson,  John,  on  money  of 
Indians,  328. 

Lee,  Arthur,  Indian  conimis- 
siimer,  561,  607. 

Lee,  Cajit,,  in  the  Florida  war, 
476—478. 

Lee,  R.  H.,  compared  to  Corn- 
stalk, 546. 

Lee,  Rev.  Samuel,  of  Bristol, 
death  of,  228. 

Lethngwell,  Lt.,  relieves  Uk- 
CA9,   156,  157, 

Leitner,  Dr.,  killed  in  Florida, 
484. 

Leonardson,  Samuel,  captivity 
of,  46. 

Letelesha,  (Old  Kxife,)  633, 
634. 

Letters  written  by  Indians,  221, 
2(i7,  331. 

Leverett's  J^arraganset  expedi- 
tion, 147 ;  Gov.,  206,  280,  331. 

Levin,  Col.,  killed  in  St,  Clair's 
defeat,  571 ;  in  Braddock's  de- 
feat, 609. 

Lewis,  A.,  his  History  of  Lynn, 
105,  110,  111,  713. 

Lewis,  Col.,  killed  at  Point 
Pleasant,  539. 

Lewis,  gtiodman,  killed  at  Cas- 
co,  700. 

Lewis  Ni4ith,  of  France,  25. 

Lewis,  Tom,  a  western  depre- 
dator, 567. 

LioHTFOoT,  Capt.,  a  Jl'ampor 
wiag,  224,  270. 

Lightfoot,  Capt.  John,  of  Bos- 
ton, 141. 

Lincoln,  W,,  History  of  Wor- 
cester, 268. 

Lindsay,  Col,,  in  the  Florida 
war,  431,  471 

Littafuche,  town  of,  captured, 
396. 


Little  Billy,  a  Seneca  warrior 

•WJ,  ,597,  1  Oo 
Little    Black,   Fi>eech    of,  tc 

Gen,  Gaines,  645,  lAG. 
Little  Carpenter,  (Attaiui 

LAKULLA,)  373—376, 
Little    Cloud,   417,  479,  481 

483, 
Little     Eyes,    a     H'ampanoag 

warrior,  252,  270. 
Little    Turtle,   (Mishikii>a- 

KWA,)509,  689. 
Little,  Tliumas,  buys  lands  sn 

Middleboro',  241. 
Littleton,    (JSTacfhubalt,)   a   town 

of  Praying  Indians,  179,  180. 
Lofton,   Serg.,   in  the   fight  at 

OuHIUecoocb.ee,  423. 
Logan,  Ciil.,  his  Indian  expedt- 

tidii,  685. 
Logan,  James,  of  Pennsylvania, 

537. 
Logan,   a   Cayuga    chief,   537; 

his  famous  speech,  542 ;   its 

genuineness  doubted,  543. 
Logan,  tiie  Shawanee,  death  of, 

628, 
Long,  J,,  the  Indian  trader,  40. 
Longevity  in  N.  Eng,  113,  255, 
Long-Knives,  Indians  so  name 

Virginians,  543,  462, 
Lorette,(Grand  Louis,)  death 

of,  673, 
LonoN,  his  embassy  to  Boston, 

333, 
Lothrop,   Cafrtain,  defeat    and 

death  of,  215,216. 
Lothron,  Isaac,   Esq.,  of   Ply- 

mouiti,  226. 
Loudon,  A.,   his  collection  of 

Indian  Narratives,  716. 
Louis  Fitleenth,  of  France,  378. 
Louisbourg,  oapture  of,  319. 
Lovett,  a  Creek  chief,  394. 
Lovewell,  Capt., expeditious  of, 

312—317, 
Low,  Capt.  A.,  relieves  Capt. 

Church,  254,  255. 
Lowry,  Col.,  a  Cherokee  chief, 

401. 
Ludlow,  Mr.  Roger,  171,  173. 
Lucas,  Thomas,  of  Plymouth 

killed,  22.5. 
Lumpkin,  Gov.,  and  the  Cbero- 

kees,  455,  4.57. 
Lynn,  (Savgus,)  History  of. —> 

See  Lewis,  A. 
Lytle,   Major,  at  the  battle  of 

the  Ouithlecoochec,  423. 

M. 

Macomb,  Gen.,  454,  488;    his 

treaty,  489. 
McClenehan,  R.,  killed  at  Point 

Pleasant,  .540. 
Macy,  Mr.  Zaccheus,202:  Obed, 

202. 
Mad-ooo,  a  Creek  warrior,  .387. 
Mao-oogs-son,  in  Jtulomee  Uit- 

tle,  391. 
Madokawando,    288—193,302, 

331,  342. 
Madoc,  a  Welsh  voyager,  54, 

294. 
Mad-wolf,  a  Mikasaukv,  killed, 

432. 
Magaugo,  Inds.  defeated  there, 

621, 
Magnus,     (PquAW     Sachem,) 

killed,  248.  254. 
.Maitland,  Lieut.,  m  the  Florida 

war,  422,  423. 
Maione,  Capt.,  in  the  FloHdi 

war,  470,  471 
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Mammoth  bones,  discovery  of, 

44,  45. 
Manitans,\3 ;  destroy'd  by  small- 
pox, 677. 
Man,  does    not  degenerate    in 

America,  '28,  2.t5. 
Manatahqua,  murder  of,  112. 
Manteo,  early  known  in  Vir- 
ginia, 347. 
Marcli,  Capt.,  besieged  at  Casco, 

•294. 
Marks,  Mr.,  escape  from  Dun- 

lawton,  426. 
Marks,  I  A.,  signal  exploit  of,  G89. 
Mnrll>oroiifrli,  ( OkammaJcamesit,) 

Indians  surprised  there,  222. 
Marsliall,  Juhn,  on  Ind.  riglits, 

451,  583. 
Marshall,  E.,  about  the  H^alking 

Purchase,  529. 
Marshe,    Witham,    interpreter, 

515. 
JHitrshpces,(  H'ampanoag'g,)l^,S36. 
Martin,  Lieut.,  cut  oft  in  Flori- 
da, 648. 
Martin,  Com.,   brings    Indians 

from  England,  511. 
MA8coNor«oMo,of  Ipswich,  105, 

106,  110. 
Mascus,  brother  of  Canonicus, 

119. 
Mason,  Capt.,  shot  by  accident 

in  Florida,  4ie.. 
Mason,   Capt.    John,   142,   155, 

164,  169. 
Mason,  Capt.  Hugh,  at  Sudbury, 

222. 

Massaehusetts,    origin     of    the 
name,  81,   106  ;    tribe  of,  vis- 
itea,  104  ;  country  of,  106. 
Massanoowet,    a     Pennakook, 

297—299. 
Massasoit    receives     the     Pil- 
grims, 79—94,  103,  104,   113, 
162,  lii3,  201. 
Matantuck,   (Q,uaiapen,)    125 

—128,  134. 
Mather,  Eleazer,  of  Northamp- 

Itm,  327. 
Mallier,  Dr.  Cotton,  23,  283;  his 
Magnalia,25,46,  129,  177, 178, 
2-28,  2r3.  29 ),  291, 293, 301,305, 
310,323,334. 
Mather,  Dv.  Increase,  170 ;  re- 
markable expressions  of,  228, 
244  ;  death  of,  283  ;  his  Brief 
History,  92,  115,  184,  189,  193, 
211.  216,  218,  221,  231,  234, 
245;  247,  249,  259,  2o0,  262, 
263, 286 ;  his  Relation,  92, 1 1 1, 
122,  124,  133,  134,  142,  147, 
150,  151,  169,  170,  174,  190— 
195, 301, 203, 2a:?,  228, 231, 233, 
282;  his  Remarkable  Provi- 
dences, 282. 
Matoonas,  a  ^())miUc, executed, 

263,  264,  698. 
Mattahanaoo,  killed  at  Pema- 

qnid,  30.i. 
Matthbw,  [neph,  to  Shouan,] 

269. 
Mautamp,  a  JiTipmuk  chief,  266, 

271. 
Mauxis,  [perhaps  Moxus,]  323. 
Mayhew,  Experience,  and  Nm- 

lORET,  178. 
Mayhew,  Rev.  Thomas,  182. 
McArthur,  Genenil,  621. 
McArthur,  Lieut.,  in  the  Flori- 
da war,  484. 
McCrabb,  Mr.,  dies  at  St.  Au- 
gustine, 493. 
McCrea,  Miss  Jane,  murder  of, 

01,  713. 
McCulloh,    Dr.  J.   H.,   bis    re- 
searches, oO,  31. 

61* 


McGary,     Major,    rashness    ir  i  wit!   the  Mahesrnna,  \T  :  !.i» 

danger,  684.  capture  and  death,  128--i''l; 

McGavock,  Capt.,  wounded  a", !  nroniinciation    of   his  name, 

fimMt/au,  39a.                               i  713. 

McGiLLivRAY,   Gen.,    a    Creek  Micandpy,  a  .Se?ni»oZ«  chief,  412 

chief,  385—387.  —414,  463—469,  494. 

Mcintosh,  Col.,  atOuttWecoocAee,  Michael,    Lieut.,  distinguished 

423,  433.  at  Fort  Recovery,  689. 

Mcintosh,  Gen.  L.,  523;   Fort,  Middleboro',    Indians  captureo 

561,  564.  there,  243. 

McIntcsh,  Ge;*.,  367,  391— 3«3,  Mitlin,G<n.,  gives  lands  to  Cobp 

447  ;  Chilly,  394,  4(».  Planter,  6i2. 

Mcintosh,    Col.,     property    de-  .ViiaaoitAie*,  (i'emtnoJes,)  9,  43' 

stroyed  in  Florida,  471.  468. 

McKean,   Capt.,   operations    to  Miller,  Col.,  621  ;  John,  53. 

entrap  Brant,  582,  586.  Milfort,  Genera!,  his  residence 

McKee,  Capt.,  leader  of  Inds.,  among  Indians,  385,  386. 

559,  576,  689.  Mills,  Lt.  Col.,   in  the  Floridt* 

McKrimmon,  rescued  from  tor-  v.'ar,  42 !,  473. 

ture,  403.  ywilon,  (VncaUufuiiset,)  116. 

McLane,   Mr.,  his    family   cut  Mims,  Fort,  surprise  and  ma..» 

off,  492.  sace  there,  389. 

McLane,  Mr.,  on  Indian  rights,  Mlnaiarr.en  destroyed  by--smalf- 

439.  po.x,  677.' 

McLenwne,  Major,  in  the  Flori-  JiJinisink  destroyed   by  the   In. 

da  war,  431.  dians,  .588. 

McMahon,    Major,  defeat    and  Mioxf.o,    Indian    of    Marth.i': 

death  of,  688.  Vineyard,  ie2. 

McMullen,  M:ijor,  in  Harmer's  Mishikii»akwa,  (Little   Tus- 

expedition,  686.  tle,)  a  Jyiiami  chief,  569 ;  of^ 

McMurtrie,  H.,  on  western  an-  posed   Hj^rmer  and  St.  Cle*'  , 

tiquities,  62.  5(;9 ;  defeated  by  Gen.Wayi. :, 

McM:irtrie,  Capt.,  killed  in  liar-  572;  his  interview   with  t'ue 

mer's  defeat,  687.  traveller    Volney,  573,    574  ; 

McNeal,  Mrs.,  account  of  Miss  anecdotes  of,  575. 

McCrea,  51.  Mistic,  F()rt,where  situated,  k'C9. 

McNeill,  Lt.,  killed  in  the  Flor-  Mistic,  Geokge,  a  Praying  la- 

ida  war,  481.  dian,  181. 

McClUEEN,  a  Creek  warrior,  400.  Mitchell,  Jacob,  killed,  245. 


McRea.  Rev.  Mr.,  killed,  491. 

Medlield  assaulted  by  Indians, 
221,266. 

Meoanumbt,  a  Tarratint,  at 
Boston,  333.  | 

Mbounnewat,  a7Virrattne,8hot, 
302,  303. 

Meigs,  Maj.  R.  J.,  Indian  agent, 
320,  401. 

Mellon,  Capt.,  422;  killed  in 
Florida,  479. 

Memecho,  a  friendly  Indian 
warrior,  213,  214. 

Menatonon,  a  Virginia  chief, 
344,  345. 

Menaway,  a  Creek  chief  of 
note,  303. 

Mendon,  Englishman  killed- 
there,  263. 

Menomijies,l3, 549,  638—640,667. 

Mercer,  Captain,  (afterwards 
general,)  534. 

Merrill,  Mrs.  J.,  heroic  conduct 
of,  52. 

Mesambomet,  a  Tan-atine  of 
Androscoggin,  303. 

Alesnesagnes,  13 ;  join  the  Five 
JVations,  500. 

Metacomet,  (Philip  of  Poka- 
noket,)  187. 

Metea,  a  Pottowattomie  chief, 
6:)5. 

Miantuxnomoh,  chief  of  the 
Jfarraaansets,  91  ;  accused  of 
plots,  119;  at  war  with  the 
Wampanoags,  120  ;  conquest 
over  the  I'equoU,  121  ;  his 
birth  and  parentage,  122 ;  a 
great  friend  to  English,  122  ; 
without  his  aid  the  Fequnis 
could  not  have  been  conquered 
by  the  English,  12.< ;  sells  R. 
Island,  124;  falsely  accused, 
125;  appears  at  Boston  to  con- 
front his  accusers,  126  ;  is 
there  insulted —  his  magnani- 
mous conduct,  126 ;  his  war 


Mitchell,  Experience,  of  Bridge- 
water,  241. 

Mitchell,  N.,  his  Hist,  of  Bridge- 
water,  223,  245. 

Mitchel,  W.  S  ,  marries  an  In- 
dian, 394. 

Mitchelson,  Edward,  Marshal 
of  Suffolk,  697. 

Mitchill,  Dr.  S.  L.,  on  origin  of 
Indians,  29. 

MooG,  a  'I'arratint  chief,  310  : 
killed,  311,312. 

MotMwks,  109,  113,  122, 148,221, 
278,  281,297,  :)22 ;  some  ac- 
count of  them,  500. 

Mohegans,  geography  of  their 
country,  150  ;  their  langu'ige, 
151 ;  their  troubles,  162,  15H, 
28L 

Monakatoocha,  (Half-Kino,; 
551,  679. 

Moncachtape,  narrative  of  hi* 
travels,  380. 

Money,  hnw  made  by  the  In<l:- 
ans,  ^9,  328 ;  Sewnn,  M3. 

MoNiAC,  Maj.,  killed  at  WUjco, 
476. 

MoNoco,  a  Jyipmuk  chief,  26-1; 
hanged,  266. 

MoNOHOE,  a  Creek  prophjt, 
killed,   401. 

M(>No.v()TTo,  a  Pequot,  116,  166, 
171,  173,  174. 

MoNopoioE,  a  Pequot  warrior, 
2:  .3. 

Monroe,    Capt.,    in    battle    of 

Okeechobee,  483. 
Monroe,  Pres.,  451,  452,  661. 

Moiitfort,    Major     ohn,   in    the 

Florida  war,  417,  418. 
Moiitiimiiery,  Col.,  in  Cherolie* 

war,  377. 
Montgomery,    Mrs.,    killed    in 

Florida,  496. 
Montour,  And.,  i nterproter,  C79. 

MONTOWAMPATE,        a        JVt/WUM 

chief,   105,   HI. 
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Montignv,  M.,"liis  Indian  expe- 
rtiti<)n,':^23. 

Muntrcnl  sucked  by  the  Iroquois, 
504 — 5!)(). 

Mooanam,(Alexander,)  which 
see. 

Moody,  Mrs.,  and  family,  mur- 
dered, i:ci 

ftfoody,  Mr.  Joahna,  392. 

Moore,  Col  ,  41  ;  Governor,  372. 

Moore,  J.  K.,  on  the  avsilunclie 
of  the  White  Mountiiins,  315, 
316. 

Moravian  Fiidians,  nm^sacre  of, 
5-20—525. 

Slorgan,  Col.  George,  his  em- 
bassy, 513. 

Morgan,  Gen.  Daniel,  320. 

Morris,  Major,  in  the  Florida 
war,  478. 

Morris,  Robert,  606  ;  wounded 
at  Monongahtla,  609. 

Morrison,  Capt.,  In  the  Chero- 
kee war,  377. 

Morton,  T.,  of  Merry  Mount, £2, 
61,  100.  107. 

Morton,  William,  159,  160, 

Morse,  Dr.  J.,  his  report  on  In- 
dian A  (fairs,  63:),  i;34 

Mosely,  Capt.  S.,  148,  208,  216 
—218,  261,  265, 266,  273,  279, 
280. 

Moses,  Capt.,  a  depredator,  337, 

MosEs,  Sam,  killed  atC«.vco,  270. 

Mossup,  a  name  of  Pessacus, 
122. 

Mott,  Mr.,  killed  in  Florida, 471. 

Moultoii,  Joseph,  of  Vork,  292. 

Moid  ton,  Capt.,  surprises  Jfar- 
ridffnn.ik,  311. 

MouUonboroiigh,  whence  its 
name,  716. 

Moxus,  a  Tarratine  chief,  his 
attempt  upon  Wells  fails,  '.Ql ; 
goes  to  surprise  the  fort  at 
Casco,  294  ;  makes  pi^ace,  308  ; 
destfo.vs  Peiniiiai/aiit,  3;i2. 

Mounds,  traditions  concerning, 
30,604. 

Mount  Hope,  description  of,  82, 
83. 

MovTov,  a  Cherokee  chief,  367, 

Mbiksah,  120,  134,  134, 139, 140, 
148,  149. 

Muchin,  Christopher,  a  cap- 
tive, 274. 

Muilge,  Meut.,  killed  in  Dade's 
A^ht,418. 

Muiiti,  a  noted  Tarratine  chief, 
289,  294. 

Muiijoy,  John,  killed  at  Fal- 
mouth, 303,  716. 

Murray,  Capt.,  killed  at  Point 
Pleasant,  540. 

Murray,  Col.,  surprises  Fort 
JVtagara,  C28. 

Mv^ketaquiil,  since  Concord, 
ftiasa.,   112. 

Muskogees,  (Creeks,)  364. 

MusHALATUBEE  u  ChoctaiB,  402, 
48& 

MusHqUASH,  a  Wampanong,  245. 

Myrick,  R.  L.,  his  History  of 
Haverhill,  45. 

Myrick,  Lieut.,  in  the  Floiida 
war,  476 


Naakasquaw,    (Naanishcow,) 

113. 
A'aaiakeke,   179,  277,  279,  280  ; 

meaning  of,  283. 
Namontack,  a  Virginia  chief. 


sent  by  Powhatan  to  live  with 
the  English,  and  to  learn  their 
arts  and  customs,  351  ;    goes 
to  England,  :i5l. 
Nami'mpum,  (Weetamoo,)  187 

—189. 
NANAHEi't«T,a  Wampanoag,\9X 
Namanuntnew,  a  Wampaaoag, 

199. 
Nanapashemet,   a   JVipmuk   of 
great  fame  near  Shawmal,  104  ; 
bis    residence  and    place  of 
interment,  105. 
Nanta^uas,  a  son  of  Powhatan, 

350. 
Nanuntenoo,    a     JSTarragar.-^et 
chief  of  great  renown,  230  ; 
his   men  defeat  the   English 
under  Capt.  Pierce,  131  ;  sur- 
prised   and    taken    prisoner, 
!^33  ;  his  magnanimous  beha- 
vior in   captivity,  234  i   Eng- 
lish    advise     his    execution, 
235  ;  he  is  shot  at  Stonington, 
2;M,  235,  329,  330. 
Naoas,  aJVipmnk  chief,  114,180. 
Naopope,  a  Sac  chief,  second  to 
Black-hawk,   655  ;     his    ac- 
count of  himself,  655. 
Napoleon,      Miaktunnomoh 

compared  to,  129. 
J^arraganset,  Variously  written, 
t<5,  102;  its>«neaning,  87  ;   ge- 
•graphy  of  the  country,  117; 
war    with    the    Pet/uuls,  83 ; 
conduct    of   tlie    English    to- 
wards,   1.58  ;    participate 
Philip's  war,  207  ;  send  i«ome 
of  the  heads  of  the  English 
to    the    JVipmuks,    272,    273; 
great  destruction  of  them  In 
the   Fort   Fight,  217 ;   desert 
Philip,  275. 
JVashohah,   [Littleton,]   a  town 

of  Praying  Indians,  180. 
Nashoo.vow,  a  Christian  JV*ip- 

muk,  94,  106. 
Nasheeskuk,    son    of    Black- 
hawk,  661. 
Nasott,  Job,  a  JCipmuk  coun- 
sellor, 10?. 
Nassowa.noo,  son  of  Nashoo- 

KON,  106. 
Natanis  in  Arnold's  expedition 
to  Quebec,  319  ;  wounded  and 
Uiken,  b20,  496. 
J\ratches      oppressed      by     the 
French,  383  ;  they  massacre 
the  colony,  o8;i. 
JVatidc,   meaning  of  the  name, 

178. 
Natombamet,  sachem  of  Saco, 

298. 
Nattahanada,       a      Tarratine 

chief,  285. 
Nattahattawants,   a  JVUpmufc 

chief,  181. 
Nattawahunt,   (Nashoonon,) 

94. 
Nattawormft,  father  of  Nat- 
tahanada, £81. 
Nauhnocom'.vit,  ordered  to  Ply- 
mouth, 244. 
Nawashasuck,    quarrels    with 

PCJMHAM,  258. 
Neagle,  Mr.,  paints  portraits  of 

Indians,  E35. 
Neal,  Daniel,  his  History  of  N 

England,  106,  176—178. 
Neamathla,   a    Seminole  chief, 

411,434—436. 
Nebine,  an  Abenaki    warrior. 

333. 
Neir,  Mary,  47  ;  William,  47. 
Nelson,  Gen.,  in    the    Florida 
war,  327,  :E8. 


Nelson,  Col.  of  a  Georgia  guard 
4.'>5. 

Nemattaikow  put  to  death,  360. 

N  EPA  net, Tom,  a  JViyirauA  Chris- 
tian, 'J40  ;  ambassador  in 
Philip's  war,  274,  275,  330, 
331. 

Nefeok,  a  Wampanoag  warrior, 
93. 

Neptune,  Jokx,  a  Penobscot 
captain,  320. 

Nesl'tan,  Job,  a  J^ipmuk,  as- 
sists Eliot  to  translate  the 
Bible  into  Indian,  115,  176; 
killed  in  Philip's  war,  176. 

Netai'mp,  (Mautamp  r)  271. 

Netawatwees,  a  t>elaioare,5Qi, 
.')23. 

Netls,  a  J^ipmuk,  his  depreda- 
tions, ■■&A. 

New  Albion,  Drake's  discovery 
of,  83. 

New  Abbow,  a  Seneca  chief, 
607. 

Newbury  attacked  by  the  Indi- 
ans, 295  ;  the  first  white  child 
born  .here,  255. 

Newbury,  Cnpt.,  massacres  100 
Indians,  249. 

JV«o  t.chota,  Indian  treaty  there 
442. 

New  England,  so  named  from 
Nova  Albion,  63  ;  called  by 
the  Five  JVations,  Ktnshon, 
501  ;  first  white  child  bom 
in,  255. 

Newman,  Capt.,  killed  in  St. 
Clair's  defeiU,  572,  700. 

Newman,  Gen.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  398,  406. 

Newman,  Rev.  Noah,  of  Reho- 
both,  212,  2;il. 

Newport,  Gov.,  duped  by  Pow- 
hatan, 352. 

New  River,  settlement  at,  de- 
stroyed, 415. 

New  Smyrna,  Florida,  de- 
stroyed. 416. 

New  Style,  an  explanation  ot, 
85. 

Newspapers,!  n  CAfrot<'e,5.54, 558 
— 560 ;  used  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  Indians,  4t:3. 

Newton,  (JVunantuni,)  Eliot  be- 
gins to  preach  at,  176. 

Newtown,  Bbant  defeated 
there,  587. 

Jfiagara  described  by  an  Indian, 
381. 

JVianticks,  country  of  the,  131. 

Nicholson,  Colonel  F.,  47,  372, 
511. 

Nickotawance,  a  Virginia 
chief,  36  >. 

Nihorontagowa,  (Bio  Tree,) 
607. 

Nimbod,  (Wonashum,)  199 — 
204,  212. 

Ninigbet,  chief  of  the  ATan- 
tiks,  131 ;  his  troubles  with 
other  chiefs,  134 ;  threatened 
by  the  English,  136  ;  new 
difficulties,  137  ;  his  war  with 
AscAssAssoTiK,  L  6  ;  resides 
among  the  Dutch,  1^9  ;  speech 
to  them,  140,  141  ;  mortgages 
his  country,  145  ;  his  contempt 
of  Christianity,  146—148  ; 
known  by  various  names, 
153 ;  determines  on  a  war 
with  the  Muheeans.  154  ;  will 
have  the  head  of  Uncas,  l.'iS  ; 
screens  fugitive  Pequutt,  170  ; 
shrewd  reply  to  Mr.  Mayhew, 
178  ;  opposes  the  introduction 
of    Christianity    among    bit 
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people,  260  ;   "  an  old,  crafty 

sacliera,"  145. 
NisioBKT,  fiimily  of,  146,  149. 
J^pmukg,    tlieir     country,    82  ; 

under   SqUAVv   Sachem,  104  ; 

at  war  with   tlie    Mvli.rana, 

lUl,  lt>4;  tliey  ubanduu  Phil- 
ip, 215. 
NiTTAKAHoM,  a  sachem   on  I^ 

Island,  143. 
JiTobMuU  /lill,  near  Sudbury ,267. 
NoMA.v,  a  Wampanoag,  249. 
NoMONY,   JoH.v,    a    Pennakook, 

298. 
KoMPASH,   a    fVimpanoag,  189 ; 

Anumpa9H,251  ;  ot  SogkonaU, 

253  ;  death  of,  257. 

KO.XSEHUKSSEWIT,  Geo.,  a  ^ip- 

niuk,  2G5. 
Northampton   attacked    by  the 

Indians,  2£}. 
Northfleld,  {Squkeas,)  229. 
Norton,    Capt.,    killed    by    the 

Peqaols,  167. 
Norton,  John,  (TETomNHOKE- 

RAWEN,)  627,  (;2d. 
Jforridgewok,  303 ;   capture  of, 

311. 
Norvell,   J.,  on  the  cholera  in 

the  West,  649.        " 
NowEquA,  his  expeditions,  161. 
NuMPHow,  8.,  184,268;  makes 

a  treaty  at  Dover.  715. 
Nurse,    Rebecca,    accused     of 

witchcraft,  184. 


o. 

Oakman,  Tobias,  taken,  293. 

Oakmulge  Fields,  anticiiiities 
there,  665. 

Oakes,  Lieut.,  [Edward,]  ex- 
ploit of,  210,  212. 

Obbatinnua,  sachem  of  Shaie- 
mut,  94,  104. 

ObEAL,   son   of  CoRIt-PLAtlTXB, 

597,  599,  615. 

Obechikwoo,  of  the  Pequot 
tribe,  160. 

OBTAKiE9T,anoted  fVampanoag, 
99. 

OccoM,  SAHPsoif,  a  Mohegan 
preacher,  183,  713. 

Ockonostota,  renowned  Creek 
chief,  373;  treats  with  Gov. 
LiUleton,  374  ;  takes  Fort 
Loudon,  375 ;  attempt  upon 
Fort  Prince  George  fails,  377. 

OcoNNOKCA,  a  Cherokee  chief, 
374. 

OcoHos,  (or  OcoTues,)  a  tribe  of 
Cherokees,  369. 

Oddekussin,  his  visit  to  Bos- 
ton, 677. 

O'Driscoll,  Mr.,  killed  in  Flori- 
da, 489. 

OETAN,a  nameof  Opitchepan, 
359. 

Offscow,  Jeremiah,  order  for 
his  apprehension,  180. 

OoEESE,  a  Creek  warrior,  369. 

Oglethorpe,  Gen.,  brinss  a  col- 
ony to  Carolina,  369  ;  his 
speech  to  the  Indians,  370; 
takes  several  of  them  to  Eng- 
land, 371. 

Ohi^lamehuo,  a  Wampannag, 
94. 

Okase,  Okoko,  (Uncas,)  151. 

Okechobe,  battle  of,  483. 

Old  Brim,  a  noted  Creek  cliicf, 

369. 
lldliam,   Mr.  John,   killed  by 
Pequots,  167 


Oldham,  Major,  killed  ii  St. 
I  Clair's  defeat,  571. 
I  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  what  it 
:  is,  197;  references  to,  67,  189, 
t  209,  2n  2)6,  217,  220,  222, 
}  123,  241,  .:90. 
Old  Jethro,  (Tantamol-s,)  a 
I     JV*ip»iuA   cliiei,    betrayed   and 

haiis;e.l,  265.  266. 
Old-Knife,  (Letelesha,)  633, 

634. 
Oldmixon,  [J.,]  his  America,  41, 

306,509—511. 
Old-CIl-een,  (Quaiapen,)  134, 

248,  249. 
Old  Style,  explanation  of,  85. 
Oliver,  Capt.  James,  iu  Philip's 

war,  219,  261. 
Oliver,  A.,  his  house  attacked 

by  Indians,  490. 
Omaluu,  their  country,  14,  632, 

633 ;  some  visit  tlie  Atlantic 

cities,  C77 ;  west,  704. 
Omathla,  ChaAle*,  a  Seminole, 

412. 
Onamog,  a  Christian  ^ipmuk, 

113,  180,  181. 
Ona9,  Indians  so  named  Win. 

Penn,  517. 
One-eyeo-johw,       (Mokoco,) 

264  ;   hanged,  266. 
Oneco,  son  of  Uncas,  a  noted 

depredator,  92, 149. 
OiieiJas,  their  country,  14  ;  MO, 

503. 
ONGPAToxnA,    (Bio    Elk,)    an 

Omaha   chief,    632  ;     visit   to 

Washington,  63<. 
Onondavas,  one  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions, 14,  500,  503. 
ONopEitL'iN,  a  sachem  of  Qua- 

baog,  164. 
Onux,    one  of  the   wives    of 

ai.lNNAPIN,  240. 

Opachisco,  uncle  of  Pocahow- 
TAS,  358. 

Opekankako,  sachem  of  Pu- 
m«7U-y,  348  ;  brother  ol  Pow- 
hatan, 253;  his  origin,  329 ; 
seized  by  Capt.  Smith,  360  ; 
leader  in  a  great  massacre  of 
the  English,  360  ;  is  taken 
and  killed,  362. 

Opitchapan,  brother  of  Pow- 
hatan, 353;  ^1topatiii,}355  ; 
(Oe»an,)  359. 

Ofpamyluah,  a  DelatBore  chief, 
44. 

Oriskana,  Indian  victory  there, 
579. 

Ornie,  Capt.,  wounded  at  Mo- 
KOngaJiela,  609. 

Ormond,  Uuke  of,  visited  by 
Indians,  511. 

Obono,  chief  of  the  Penobscotn, 
339,  340. 

Orvilliers,  D',  sent  against  the 
Senrcas,  504. 

Osborn,  Sarah,  accused  of  witch- 
craft, ISl. 

Osceola,  a  Florida  chief,  410  ; 
early  difficulties  with,  412; 
sei/.ed  and  put  in  irons,  413  ; 
not  a  chief  by  birth,  420  ;  his 
town  destroyed,  425 ;  meets 
Gen.  Gaines  on  the  Ouilhle- 
euochee,  429,  430  ;  a  parley 
with  Gaines,  431  ;  kills  Kmalh- 
la,  465 ;  review  of  earlier 
events  in  his  life,  470;  at- 
tacked near  Fort  Drune,  472; 
makes  a  narrow  escape,-  475  ; 
fights  Gen.  Call  in  the  n'ahvo, 
476,  477  ;  report  of  cowardice, 
479 ;  appears  at  Fort  Mellon, 
480 ;    his    capture    by    Gen. ' 


Jessiip,  481,480;  Sent  to  Fort 

Moultrie,  and   lliere  dios  ot 

fever,  4S5  ;  his  chanictcr,  48r 
Osgimd,  William,  295. 
Usteen,    Mr.   J.,  iiis   house   as 

saulted,  489. 
Osuchee,  surprised  and  killed 

478. 
Otacite,  a  C/ienMce  cliief,  S75 

treats    with    Gov.    Litlielonj 

375;  visits  Eiig;  iiid,  3tj7. 
(Hues,    country    of,     14  ;    some 

visit  Boston,  577;  west. 70.3 
OtUneas,  their  country,  14  :  their 

origin,  .5.j7;  west,  704. 
OtT30<;hkoree,     an      Iroquois 

warrior.  5:i7 
Ouchee  BiLLy,(UnHEE  Billy,) 

431. 
OuEKACHUMPA,  chief  of  OeONOS, 

375. 
OiJLTfCK,  a  Jftpmak,  hanged  at 

Bo.ston,  713. 
OuN AK an.no w INF.,  a OeeJl:  chief, 

3(J7. 
Ocraoi;hare,  a  famous  Iroquois, 

507. 
Outhlataboa,  a    Creek    chief, 

369. 
OusAMEquiN,  a  name  of  Mas- 

9AS0IT,  91, 

OusANATANAH,  a  Ckeroket,  mur- 
dered, 375. 

O.xford,  [Mancharre,)  a  town 
of  Praying  Indians,  179. 

Oyster  River,  depredations  at, 
303,  304,  492. 


P. 

Paddy  Carr,  goes  to  Florida, 
474,  479. 

Paddv,  Mr.  William,  death  of, 
285; 

Paoatt,  Joseph,  a  JVariipanoag, 
122. 

Paget,  Corporal,  in  the  fight  at 
Ouithlrxoochce,  493. 

Pahkehpunnasoo,  a  Praying 
iHdian,  182 

Paige,  Col.  Nicholas,  [of  Bos- 
ton,] 211. 

Paine,  Mr.  J.  fl.,  visit  to  J.  Host, 
459. 

Paine,  Nathaniel,  198. 

Paine,  Thos.,  of  Eastham,  241. 

Paint  Creek,  antiquities  tlitr«L 
5a 

Paranke,  ?l Delaware  chief,517. 

Pakachoug,  a  town  of  Praying 
Indians,  179. 

Palmer,  .Major,  in  Philip's  war, 
33a 

Paniese,  conjurors  or  superior 
chiefs,  100. 

Panix,  a  nation  ii|ion  the  Mia- 
snuri,  II,  104,  180. 

Parish,  Col.,  in  the  SeminoU 
war,  424. 

Paris,  .Mr.,  implicated  in  witch- 
craft, 183,  134. 

Parkin,  Col.,  at  the  battle  of 
Ouitldecoochee,  42:). 

Parshf.parho,  his  visit  to  Boa- 
ton,  670. 

Passaconawav,  chief  of  Mer- 
rimack country.  111,  159;  a 
Bashaba,  277  ;  his  farewell 
speech,  278;  his  death,  178, 
280. 

Passamaguoddy,  14  ;  dcfinit'oB 
of,  312. 

Path-killer,  39.5,  396;  G*n. 
Jackson  and,  446. 
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Patrick,  Mrs.,  murdered  in  Flor- 
iUii,  49  i. 

rATi'iKsos  accused  of  the  mur- 
der of  Sassamon,  195. 

PiUuzet,  the  lndiai:'!>  name  of 
riymuutli,  96. 

Paugus,  sachem  of  Peijuawket ; 
conducts  the  ineuioralde  ti).'l:t 
with  the  English  under  Love- 
well,  and  is  killed,  al2— 317. 

I'awsahuens,  counsellor  to 
Philip,    199. 

Pawtucket,  bloody  fight  there, 
231,  232. 

Pax  NOUS,  a  warrior  chief  of  the 
S/iawaiieife,  524. 

Poabody,  Mr.,  niarriape  of,  2.'55. 

Peak,  Mr.,  [.lohn]  killed  at  Wal- 
pole,  N.  H.,  339. 

Pea3-creek-John,  .  a  Seminole 
warrior,  479. 

Pechmo,  signal  exploit  of,  71. 

Paddock,  Lciinard,  a  pilgrim, 85. 

Peebe,  counsellor  to  PHILIP, 
killed,  200,  210. 

Peepy,  JosWh,  interpreter,  .53. 

Peck,  J.  M.,  on  Western  an- 
tiquities, C4. 

Pegin,  his  JVipmuk  expedition, 
273, 

Peirse,  Capt.,  expedition  and 
death,  231,  232,  270.  [He  was 
a  brother  of  Capt.  Peirse,  of 
London.] 

Peiskaret,  his  adventures  and 
death,  507,  508. 

Prjepscut,  depredations  there, 
299. 

Pekanimne,  one  carried  off  by 
Harlow,  71. 

Pekillon,  a  traitorous  Dela- 
ware, 557. 

Fckoath,  mistake  for  Pequot,  113. 

Peksijot,  a  noted  fVampanoag 
Paniese,  95,  100;  killed  by 
Capt.  Standish,  100. 

Femissapan,  (Wingina,)  344, 
345. 

Pemmaquid,  destruction  of,  332. 

Penachason,  a  Wampam.ag 
warrior,  270. 

Pennacookn,  14  ;  their  troubles, 
278,  279. 

Pennahanit,  a  J\ripmuk  con- 
vert, 180,  18L 

PendarviSjMr.,  family  of,cut  off, 
488. 

Penn,  Wm.,  his  treaty,  510,517, 
528,  61.5. 

Penobscot,  meaning  of  the  name, 
321. 

Pepper,  Robert,  escape  at  Beer's 
fight,  215. 

PequoH,  14 ;  "a  great  Saga- 
more," 113;  their  country  de- 
scribed, 165,  172  ;  at  war 
with  the  Jfurragansets,  107  ; 
their  wars  and  final  destruc- 
tion, 1()5— 174  ;  map  of  their 
country,  IGti ;  "  Pequot  souls 
brought  down  to  hell,"  170  ; 
some  executed  and  cast  into 
the  sea,  170  ;  many  sold  into 
slavery,  171. 

Perkins,  John,  of  Jlgattam,  110. 

Perkins,  Samuel,  History  of  the 
Late  War,  391,  393. 

Perrine,  Dr.  H.,  killed  in  Flori- 
da, 49a 

Pessacus,  a  noted  ^Tarragangel 
chief,  IIH  ;  visits  Boston,  1.77  ; 
invaded  by  tlie  English,  148  j 
his  war  with  Uncas,  154 ; 
sends  presents  to  the  governor 
o<  Mass.,  156  ;  killed  by  the 
Mohaieks,  1^,  323 


Petalhsharoo,  a  Patcneehravs, 
his  visit  to  Washington,  633  ; 
a  great  expio  t  of,  634. 

Petaxam'et,  husband  of  Wee- 
TAMoo,  239. 

Peters,  'I'lios.,  Hist,  of  Cunnecli- 
CHl,  .14  ;  letter  about  the  Pe- 
^•.</jf,  133,  150,  1.59,  166. 

Peter,  a  'J'arratine,  attacks 
Bradford,  295. 

Peter,  s<m  of  Awashonks,  a 
traitor  to  Philip,  235  ;  a  chief 
captain,  2.5;i  ;  serves  under 
Church,  255;  one  betrays  the 
JVurrairan.iets,  218,  714. 

Pe  w  A 7. EOSA K E,  ofJVecriisxet,  284. 

I'evronny,  Capt.,  at  firaddock's 
defeat,  609. 

Peyton,  Lieut.,  his  exploit,  481, 
482. 

Phagan,  Maj.,  agent  in  Florida, 
4(j4,  465. 

Philadelphia,  its  Ind.  name,  83. 

Philip,  sachem  of  the  tfampa- 
noaga,  92  ;  why  called  Philip, 
187  ;  his  people  hold  a  war 
dance,  189;  causes  of  his  be- 
ginning a  war,  193;  his  true 
name,  197  ;  sales  of  his  lands, 
198— 200  :  called  Wewasoman- 
net,  200  ;  Philip  a  nick-name, 
other  causes  of  war,  202 ; 
English  prepare  for  hostilities, 
203  ;  Philip  disclaims  war, 
nnd  agrees  to  pay  a  tribute, 
203  ;  his  diflicnliles  with  Ply- 
mouth, 204  ;  refuses  to  treat 
with  inferiors,  207  ;  his  men 
begin  the  war,  207  ;  fights  the 
English  at  Pocaxscl,  211  ;  re- 
treaty  and  is  attacked  on  Re- 
hoboth  Plain,  212;  cuts  off 
Cnpt.  Beers,  915  ;  surprises 
and  cuts  off  Capt.  Lotlirop, 
216;  his  attack  on  Hatfi  Id, 
217  ;  besieged  in  a  furt  in 
J\rarragansct,  nnd  despt^rately 
defenirs  it,  218—220  ;  retreats 
into  the  country  of  the  JVip- 
T/iu/w,  220  ;  imputed  murderer 
of  some  Mohawks,  221  ;  sacks 
Lancaster,  Medfield,  and  cuts 
off  Capt.  Wadsworlh  at  Sud- 
bury, 22i ;  retreats  into  Ply- 
mouth cidony,  223  ;  driven 
from  place  to  place  with  loss, 
233  ;  his  sister  and  uncle 
killed,  ^aXi  ;  his  wife  and  son 
taken,  224 ;  surprised  in  n 
swamp,  but  esca|>es,  225 ;  flies 
to  /'u/fanoict,  where  he  is  pur- 
sued and  killed,  225;  inci- 
dents attending  this  last  trag- 
edy, 226—228  ;  religious  an- 
ecdote of,  228  ;  a  "  blasphe- 
mous leviathan,"  228 ;  Mrs. 
Rowlandson's  anecdotes  of, 
229,  24U  ;  his  ornaments  pos- 
sessed by  Capt.  ./9»;tuioon,239 ; 
other  facts,  954,  275. 

Philip,  a  Seminole  chief,  416  ; 
attacks  New  Smyrna,  416; 
of  lopkoUky,  325,  331  ;  tiiken 
prisoner,  481. 

Philip,  sachem  of  Pigmoket, 
316  ;  at  the^aking  of  ^t.  Fran- 
cus,  318  ;  at  the  taking  of  Loil- 
isbonrg,  319;  defeated  at  Wal- 
pole,  m 

Philip  IL,  ludicrous  error  con- 
cerning, 38. 

Philli[>s,  Adj.,  at  the  battle  of 
Oitilhlccoochee,  423. 

Phillips,  Maj.,  [William,]  suc- 
cessfully defends  his  garrison 
at  Saco,  S86,  287. 
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Phips,  Sir  William,  292,  3U.\ 

PiA.MiioHou,  a  JVipmuk,  ruler  dl 
Natirk,  ISO. 

Piankatauk.-i,  a  tribe  of  Virgin- 
ia, !4,  349. 

Pickens,  Gener.ll,  in  the  wot 
with  the  Chcrokees,  407 

Pickering,  Sarah,  a  witness, 
.129. 

Piilgeon,  Major,  interpreter, 
510. 

Pierce,  Major,  in  the  Florida 
war,  472,  475,  476. 

Pilgrims,  their  arrival  at  Ply. 
mouth,  75;  acctuint  of  their 
landing  there,  76;  their  inter- 
course with  the  Indians,  77 
—79. 

Pincluui,  Major,  147,  164,  173, 
179,  322. 

PlOMISOO,  (COLBURT,)  401,  402, 

689. 

PiowANT,  a  Wampanoag,  188, 
198,  242. 

Pipe,  Capt.,  519;  of  the  IVnlf 
tribe  of  D  lawares,  554 — 556, 
561,  5(:3,  eOlJ. 

Pipe  of  Peace,  (Calumet,)  554. 

Pitt,  William,  Fort  Pitt  named 
l-or,  090. 

PiTYME,  Andrew,  a  Jfipmvk. 
272,  a76. 

Plague  iimimg  the  N.  England 
I'lidians,  80. 

Plastowe,  [  Josias,]  degraded  for 
robbing  Indians,  and  loses  hia 
title  of  Mr.,  108. 

Plato,  supposed  to  refer  to 
America,  21. 

Pliiiiiiiier,  C.-ipt.,  cast  away  on 
Florida,  and  killed,  487. 

Plymouth,  first  settlement  of, 
75;  {Patiixit,)  95;  {^paum, 
Umpane,)  251. 

Pocahontas,  daughter  of  Pov>- 
halan,  preserves  the  life  of 
Capt.  Smith,  350  ;  reveals  a 
plot  against  his  life,  :<54  ; 
saves  the  life  of  Mr.  Spilman, 
357  ;  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  357  ;  marries 
Mr.  Rolfe,  an  Englishman, 
and  goes  to  England,  where 
she  dies,  d58. 

Pocasset,  swamp  fight  there, 311 

Poogapanosso,  (Tobias,)  exe- 
cuted, 194,  242. 

Point  Pleasant,  bailie  of,  5.19, 
serious  troubles  there,  545. 

Pokanoket,  description  of,  82, 83. 

PuKATTAWAOo,  a  fVampanocg, 
251. 

Pole,  [Poole,]  George,  of  Ply- 
mouth, 86. 

Pollard,  Ca^t.,  a  Seneca  chief, 
597,  606;  visited  by  Black- 
hawk,  667. 

Poison,  Capt.,  at  Braddock's 
defeat,  609. 

Polwhele,  Dr.  Richard,  nisv.>> 
riaii,  114. 

PoMASE,  a  JVarraganset  warrior, 
159. 

PoMETACoM,  (Philip,)  197. 

PoMPAqUASE,  a  iyampanoag,l98. 

Pomroye,  E.,  troubled  by  the 
Indians,  146. 

PoHL'MSKs,  a  JVarraganset,  148. 

PoNTiAK,  chief  of  the  OUarcas, 
546;  begins  a  war  with  the 
English,  549 ;  defeats  them 
witli  great  loss, 551  ;  capture* 
several  vessels,  552  ;  raisei 
the  siege  of  Detroit ;  is  assa» 
sinated,  553. 
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Poor.  Gen.,  defeats  the  Western 
Indians,  .587.* 

PiKile,  Cii|it.,  [Joniithan,]  in 
PniLrp's  war,  917. 

ToiK-,  John,  murder  of,  215. 

ropliani,  Lord,  scniU  Prin  to 
New  EnulanJ,  70,  71. 

Poijui:*,  (PoijuoiM,)  a  JVarra- 
gaHset,  I4t). 

Purtsniouth,  depredations  at, 
235. 

•'osey,  Gen.,  in  Blackhawk's 
war,  05-3,  153. 

Post,  Frederick,  western  mis- 
sion uf,  3I(J,  S.iS. 

PoTOK,  op|>osed  In  Christianity, 
2ii0 ;  taken  in  Philif's  war 
and  executed,  261. 

Potter,  E.  R.,  rfistory  of  JVar- 
rag-art«et,  230,  241. 

Potter,  Ser».,  in  the  battle  of 
OuWtlecoudit,  4^. 

Potter,  \V.,  IlisU  of  the  Florida 
War,  462. 

PoUnioalomies,  account  of,  14, 
610,  638. 

Powaw,  or  Powwow,  conjurers 
or  prophets,  so  called  among 
Indians,  105,  175. 

Powell,  LieuL,  his  defeat,  484. 

Powhatan,  great  sachem  of 
Virsinia,  347  ;  extent  of  his 
country,  347;  .surprises  and 
destroys  the  Payankatanks. 
348 ;  oruers  the  execution  of 
Capt.  Smith,  350  ;  outwit.« 
Gov.  Newport,  351  ;  a  house 
built  for  him,  353, 351 ;  orders 
his  men  to  kill  Smith,  355  ;  a 
crown  sent  over  from  Eng- 
land, nnd  lie  is  crowned,  351 ; 
his  death,  355. 

Potekatans,  tribes  of  Virginia, 
14,  344. 

Pownal,  Gov.  Thomas,  on  tlie 
colonies,  48,  507. 

Prat,  Piiinea<<,  his  narrow  es- 
cape, 99,  507. 

Prayinr  Jadiaiu,  account  of,  175 
— IW. 

'rentice,  Thomas,  captain  in 
Philip's  war,  258. 

Aresq-ie  Isle,  Indians  defeated 
there,  57t). 

Priest,  Josiah,  on  western  an- 
tiquities, ()2. 

.'rinii,  or  Prin,  Martin,  his  voy- 
age to  New  Biif[land,  70 ;  car- 
ries Indians  lu  England,  70. 

'rince.  Gov.  T.,  Awashokki'i 
letter  to,  250. 

Prince,  Thiun.'is,  his  Annals, 
81,  104,  III;  Witli.'ims's  Re- 
deemed Captive,  325. 

Prince,  John,  Worthies  of  Eng- 
land, 70,  84,  358. 

Proctor,  J.,  missionary  to  Cher- 
okea,  454. 

Proctor,  Gen.,  defeated  at  the 
Thames,  U20  ;  his  conduct  at 
the  River  Raisin,  625,  G26. 

Proctor,  John,  acciiseil  of  witch- 
cralX,  184  ;  Eli/.aheth,  184. 

Proctor,  Lieut.,  310,311. 

Pbophet,  the  Sliaicanee,  (Ells- 
kwatawa,)  his  agency  at 
'i'ippecanue,  620  ;  his  singular 
history,  G23— 6-2.5. 

Prophet,  the  Seminole,  (Hil- 
i.i>ha6o,)  403. 

Prophet,  the  MTointbago,  (Wa- 

B0KIE9HIEK,)  668. 

Pl'eceshcno,  father  of  Tecum- 

*EH,  623. 
rcMHAM,  a   noted  ^-arragansct 

chief,  92,  120 ;  claims  Shao- 


met,  96  ;  troubles,  1.56,  159  ; 
kind  to  the  En»lish,  257  ;  his 
town  burnt,  2J0  ;  his  melan- 
choly fate,  260. 

Pumpasa,  (Nimkod,)  which  see. 

PaniJtcenet,  great  light  there, 
21  J. 

PupoupoGEs,  brotlier  of  Sassa- 
cus,  165. 

Purchase,  TliomoR,  wrongs  In- 
dians, 299. 

Purchnn,  Samuel,  his  Pilgrims, 
84,  355,  366. 

Pushmataha,  deatli  of,  398 — 
402. 

Pl.'TTA<C'PPUU5EC,a  PrquotjM^. 

Psalter,  The,  printed  in  ludian, 

115. 
Putnam,    General,   and    Corn- 

PLANTER,  612. 

Putnam,  .Major,  in  llie  Florida 
war,  425. 


QKabaojrs  attacked  by  Ukcas, 
163;  cut  otf  Capt.  Hutchinson 
in  Philip's  war,  213. 

Qi'ADEqui.XA,  brother  of  Mas- 
SASoiT,85;  visits  the  Pilgrims, 
86  ;  treaty  with,  94. 

ClUAIAPE^<,  of  great  note  and 
authority  among  (he  M'arra- 
gaiisrU,  134  ;  killed  in  Phil- 
ip's war,  near  Warwick,  248, 
249. 

Quakers,  friends  to  the  Indians, 
2J0. 

Qoame,  a  Pequot  prisoner,  172. 

Q.UA.NNAPOHIT,  James,  a  AV/>- 
muk,  264  ;  serves  the  English 
as  a  spy,  265,  271. 

Quannapohit,  Thomas,  272, 
273,  276. 

Quakonchet.  —  See     Na.nuw- 

TENOO. 

Quanowi.'v,  a  Wampanoag,  188. 

Ut'AquALH,  wounded  in  a  fight, 
258. 

QuAquE^ucfsBT,  of  Qitaba- 
bakonk,  16a 

Q,uatogkieg,  countVy  of,  14  ;  Hit- 
rons,  508. 

Q,aebeck,  meaning  of  the  name, 
546. 

Qiiiinby,  Mrs.,  assaulted  by  In- 
dians, 295. 

Qui.N.N'APiN,  a  noble  •Afarragan- 
set,  son  of  Conja^iaiil'omd, 
brother-i'^-law  to  Philip,  pur-- 
chases  .Mrs.  Rowlaiids<iii,239 ; 
her  account  of  him,  241  ;  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
and  is  shot  at  New|iort,  241. 

(luEijOE(iUNE.'«T,a  Marraganset, 
son  of  Uuaiapeh,  145;  called 
GiDEO.i,  24& 

Ql'inemi<)1'et,  daughter  of 
auAiAPE.'v,  24a 

Quissoituus,  a  JfarragansU, 
145. 

QitocAecAo,  (Dover,  N.  II.,}  prop- 
erly Cocheeko,  wlrich  see. 


R. 

Rains,  Capt.,  defeated  in  Flor- 
ida, 492. 
Rai:<in,  (River,)  battle  of  the, 

ta5. 

llalegh.  Sir  Walter,  settles  Vir- 
ginia, 34;  anecdote  of,  113; 
beheaded,  114. 

Ralle,  or  Rasle,  Jesuit  mission- 


ary, 310  ;  is  killed  at  Jforridg* 

took,  311,  312. 
Ramerin,  sachem  o{  J^egussel, 

284,    85. 
Randolph,  Dr.,  at  the  battle  of 

OuUhUaioche,  423 
Randolph,  John,  of    Roanoke, 

dies,  359. 
Rapp,  .Mr.,  of  New  Harmony, 

21),  21. 
Riitclirf,  .Mr.,  his  house  burnt  in 

Florida,  416. 
Rawhu.vt,  of  Virginia,  anec 

dote  of,  ;t50. 
Rawson,  Edward,  letter  of  to 

Indians,  20,  698. 
Read,  Cu|it.  L.,  in  the  Florida 

war,  4  .2. 
Recluilucriam,  war  witb  them, 

3  2. 
Recovery,     (Fort,)     571,    576 ; 

battle  of,  689. 
Redkird,  a  5<oiu,  dies  in  prison, 

6;«8,  639. 
Re^ihawk,  murder  of,  545,  695, 

C96. 
Reo  Jacket,  (Sagotewatha,) 

anecilole  of,  42,  593  ;  sjieech 

of  t.)  a  missionary,  594,  595  ; 

intliewarof  1812,  .59t;;  letter 

to  the  governor  of  N.  York, 

59' — 599 ;  in  a  wiichcnift  case, 

599;    interview   with    Lafay- 
ette,   6U0  ;    at    Philadelphia, 

601  ;  death  of,  60.1. 
Redslicks,  a  tribe  of   Seminclet, 

404. 
Reed,  Joseph,  anecdote  of  hia 

IKitriolisin,  139. 
Reed,  W.,  wrecked  and   mur- 

dereil  in  Florida,  487,  *Ss. 
Rees,  Dr.  A.,  his  Encyclopedia, 

30. 
Rehoboth,  bought  of  the  Indi- 
ans, 91  ;  distressed  in  Pliilip'g 

war,  276  ;  burnt,  262. 
Reid,  Col.,  at  the  battle  of  Ouith- 

UcuoeJie.  4'Zi. 
Reiiiiival  of  Indians,  its  policy 

examined,  4(>6. 
Rhode  Island,  {Jiqaidneek,)  bo't 

of  the  Indians,  124. 
Ricarers,    destroyed    by    sraall- 

(Kix,  677. 
Rirhmond,  CapL,  of  Sogkonate 

25:1. 
Richards,   Major,   [John  .'J    Hia 

Mohawk  agency,  322. 
RioGE,  .Major,  a  Cherokee  chief , 

401,  440,  448;  murdered  by 

his  own  people,  460. 
Riiigely,  Ll.,  wounded  at  OiutA- 

lecoocJie,  423. 
Riley,  Col.,  his  exploit  in  Flor- 
ida, 492. 
Ringe,  Andrew,  Jr.,  196. 
Hirer  /lutiatu,  Iheii  locality,  281, 

510. 
Roanoke,    fir.4t    Hnglish    8ett]»- 

ment  there,  344. 
Rolilijns,  Lt.,  lost  at  LovewelPa 

fight,  317. 
Robertson,  Dr.,  his  manner  of 

peopling    America,    22  ;    all 

men  have  one  origin,  26;  ia 

error  respecting  the  name  of 

New  England,  R). 
Robeson,  Lieiiu,  k'lled  at  Point 

Pleasant,  540. 
Robikhood.  —  See  Rameoir. 
Robinson,  life  saved  by  Looah, 

538. 
Robinson,  John,   reproves   the 

Piliiriiiis,  102. 
Robi  n  M.,  his  speech  of  Loqas 

Ma 
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Robin,  a  Creek  war  captain,  369. 

BoBix,  a  TVirTafiMe,  sells  JVen-uj- 
set,  284. 

RoBifr,  oi  AgajBam^  prevents  tlie 
Tarratines  from  destroying 
Ipsioich,  1 10. 

RocKleff,  G.  VV.,  attacked  at 
■MosqaitOj  425. 

Rodney,  Lieut.,  dies  in  Florida, 
490. 

RoDOM»oNAKUs,  a  Tarratijie 
chief,  297. 

Rogers,  Major,  40, 54  ;  surprises 
and  makes  captives  of  the  St. 
FrancU  Indians,  :II8,  338. 

Rogers,  Erastus,  killed  in  Flor- 
ida, 421. 

Rogers,  Lieut.,  killed  in  II.ir- 
iner  8  defeat,  687. 

RoGOMoK.  —  See  Ramegi!(. 

Rolfe,  John,  marries  Pocahon- 
tas, 3.58. 

Rollins,  Mr.,  his  family  cut  off, 
488. 

RoNNESooKE,  a  .M^pmuk  of  Na- 
tick,  143. 

Ross,  Adjutant,  a  Cherokee 
chief,  401. 

Ross,  John,  393,  440,  447,  448, 
458,  481. 

Ross,  James,  killed  at  Casco, 
700. 

Roundhead,  a  IVyandot  chief, 
225;  takes  Gen.  Winchester 
prisoner,  225  ;  at  the  capture 
of  Detroit,  226. 

Rouville,  H.  De,  his  expedition, 
328. 

Rowell,  Capt.,  defetiled  in  Flor- 
ida, 488. 

Rowe,  N.,  a  passage  from  his 
Lncaii,  238. 

Rowlandson,  Mrs.,  her  captiv- 
ity ;  interview  with  Philip, 
^  ;  incidents  of  her  captiv- 
ity, 240,  241,  266,267;  other 
incidents,  274,  275. 

RowbES,  an  ancient  Tarratine 
chief,  322. 

Ri'MNEYMARsH,  George.  —  See 
WiNNEPURKiTT. —  See  also 
276. 

Russell,  Capt.,  ambushed  in 
Florida,  488. 


S. 

Babatis,  a  Tarratine  chief,  cap- 
tured at  Su  Francis,  319  ;  Sab- 
Btois,  320  ;  another  of  the 
name,  murdered,  338. 

Sabine,  W.,  a  juror  to  try  Indi- 
ans, 196. 

Sachem's  Head,  why  such  a 
name,  151. 

Saco,  burnt,  and  people  killed 
there,  286,  287. 

Sacs,  (Soitfcs,)  early  visited  by 
Jesuits,  638  ;  incorporated 
wi'th  the  Foxes,  638  ;  their 
war  wil!i  the  Menominies,  640  ; 
make  partial  sale  of  their 
country,  640  ;  description  of 
their  village,  C4I  ;  insulted  by 
intruders,  641  ;  Gov.  Rey- 
nold's proclamation  against 
them,  642;  driven  from  their 
country  by  whites,  643;  war 
ensues,  645—653;  war  with 
the  Siouz,  673. 

Sagadahock,  English  first  settle 
nt,7I. 

Bauauure  John,  a  JiTipmuk 
cUief,  263. 


Sagamore   Sam,  (Shoshanim,) 

2(;9. 
Sagamore,  its  signification,  104, 

277. 

SAOAVBATHBtjAGETHTON,  fopelt 

in  the  Genealogical  and  An- 
tiquarian Register, Sao  A  YEA  N- 
(jUABASHTow,  who  was  the 
grandfather  of  Brant,]  his 
visit  to  England,  510. 

Sagoyewatha  (Red  Jacket,) 
593-603. 

Saguarum,  (Loron,).333. 

Sakaweston,  a  N.  England  In- 
dian, taken  to  England  by 
Capt.  Harlow,  and  thence  goes 
in  the  war  againi-t  Bohemia, 
72. 

Salmon  Falls,  destruction  of, 
.300,   301. 

Saltonstall,  Sir  Richard,  111. 

Sam  Hip  ;, a  noted  lying  Indian, 
37. 

Sam  Jones,  (Abiaca,)  479,  481, 
483. 

Samkama,  counsellor  to  Philip, 
203. 

Samoset  welcomes  the  Pilgnims 
to  Plymouth,  76  ;  his  services 
to  them,  77  ;  goes  with  them 
to  Pukaiwket,  86,  87. 

Sampson,  II.,  buys  land  of  In- 
dians in  Middleboro',  241. 

Sampson,  a  barbarous  Tarratine, 
304,  715. 

Sampson,  an  attorney  to  Philip, 
198. 

Samuel,  Capt.,  308  ;  speech  of, 
309,  310. 

San  amahonoa,  (Stone-eater,) 
638. 

Sanderson,  Lt.,  defeat  and  death 
of,  492. 

Sanders,  John,  of  IVessasusset, 
99. 

Sanders,  Lt.,  killed  in  Harmer's 
defeat,  687. 

Sanders,  Mr.,  killed  in  Florida, 
492. 

San  Feiasco,  battle  of,  473. 

Sanford,  Major,  goes  to  attack 
Phimp,  226. 

Sanford,  J.,  complaint  against, 
188. 

Sannap,  the  station  or  ofiice  of 
■a,  122. 

Saiuarexis,  a  Tarratine,  a  hos- 
tage, 333. 

Sassacus,  chief  of  the  Pequots, 
1J6  ;  ''  malignant  and  furi- 
ous," 137  ;  "  a  terror  to  his 
neighbors,"  165  ;  the  English 
make  war  upon  him,  170  ;  his 
sales  of  land,  172  ;  killed  by 
the  Mohawks,  173. 

Sassenow,  a  Tarratine  of  Sag- 
adahock,  71. 

Sassamon,  John,  a  missionary 
to  thi^^  -nuots,  172  ;  secretary 
to  Philip,  1F3  ;  preacher  at 
J^amaskel,  193  ;  goes  in  the 
war  against  the  f  equals,  194  ; 
found  dead  in  a  pond,  195; 
supposed  murderers  detected, 
195  ;  the  proceedings  aguinst 
them,  196  ;  other  items  in  his 
history,  196,  20:3. 

Sassamon,  Roland,  interpreter 
to  Alexander,  191  ;  brother 
to  John,  198. 

Sassemore,  daughter  of  John 
Sassamon,  194. 

Saugus,  (Lynn,)  111,  697.  —  See 
Lynn. 

Saunders,  Capt.,  disaster  of, 
333. 


Saunders,  Lt  ,  Inrbaritj  of,  It 
Florida,  494 

Sauseman,  a  principal  Sogko- 
nate.  2.')0. 

Savage,  Ensign,  wounded,  209; 
Major,  273. 

Savage,  Mr.,  travels  in  tha 
West,  62. 

Savage,  Captain  T.,  marches 
against  Philip,  208. 

Scalps,  first  taken  in  Philip's 
war,  210  ;  English  offer  a  re- 
ward for,  3J1,  373. 

Scarborough  taken  by  Moon, 
294. 

Scaboyada,  (Monokatoocha,) 
531,  679. 

Schenectady,  destruction  of,  47 

Schermerliorii,  Rev.  J.  F.,  441. 

Scortield,  Serg.,  in  the  OaithU- 
cooclie  fight,  423. 

Schoolcraft,  H.  R.,  on  Mounds, 
62. 

Schuyler,  Major,  his  expedition 
against  the  French,  505  ;  ac- 
companies Indians  to  Eng- 
land, 511  ;  Colonel,  48. 

Scott,  Gen.,  in  Florida,  432, 4*5 ; 
sent  to  reduce  the  Cherokees, 
443;  in  Florida,  471. 

Scott,  Sir  Waller,  said  to  re- 
semble Rlackhawk,  661. 

.'^CRANY,  Old,  wonderful  escape 
of,  39. 

Scuttup,  a  Jfarraganset  chief, 
145,  248. 

Scythians,  said  to  resemble  In- 
dians, 25. 

Sealy,  Lieut.,  in  the  Pequot 
war,  155. 

Searle,  Lieut.,  in  battle  of  Hat 
chee  Lustee,  478. 

Searle,  Capt.,  In  Florida,  killed, 
490 ;  Fort,  493. 

Seat  of  King  Philip,  descrip- 
:.ion  of,  227. 

Seminules,  their  name  and  origin, 
521  ;  wars  with,  403 — 406, 
410 — 436  ;  removal  by  the  V, 
S.  from  their  country,  405; 
they  resist,  and  war  ensues, 
461— 496;  west,  701. 

Senauki,  his  visit  to  EngHind, 
370. 

Seneca,  supposed  to  refer  to 
America,  i£i. 

Seneca.9,  fourth  nation  of  the 
Iroquois,  500 ;  west,  702. 

SEqUASSoN,  chief  under  Mian- 
tunnomoh,  128 ;  one  of  hisi 
men  wounds  Uncas,  152. 

SEquiN,  a  Pequiit,  supjiosed  au- 
thor of  a  cruel  iiitissacre  at 
Weathersfield,  142. 

Sewall,  S.,  New  Heaven,  &c., 
255;  Rev.  Samuel,  715. 

Shallisloske,  a  hostage,  mur- 
dered, 375. 

Shamokin,  Daniel,  meets  with 
C.  F.  Post,  .535. 

Shapleigh,  N.,  signs  Indian 
treaty  at  Dover,  715. 

SHATTOoKquis,  sachem  ot 
Brookfield,  266. 

Shattiick,  L.,  Hist,  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  104—106,  112. 

Shawanese,  facts  in  the  history 
of,  15,  500 ;  west,  703. 

Shaw,  [Charles,]  History  of 
Boston,  104. 

Shaw,  J.,  a  juror  to  try  Indians 
196. 

Shaarmut,  since  Boston,  whict 
see. 

Sheed,  Mr.,  tutor  to  the  chief 
M'GiLLivBAY,  385. 
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Sheepscott,  JoHS,  a  Tarratine, 
305. 

Sheftall,  Dr.,  woumled  at  fVa^ 
casa,  484. 

Shelbv,  [lfsae,1  Gov.  of  Ken- 
tucky, 629. 

Bhklokta,  a  Creek,  son  of  Chi- 
!«ARif,  :.95.  ' 

Shelton,  Gen.,  wounded,  43Q 

•Sherbiirn,  Cnpt.,  skirmish  with 

HOPKH  'OU,  '.OS 

SherwtMxi,  I^ieiit.,  tilled,  496, 

Shikelliml'8,  fath&r  of  Looan, 
5l:<:  :it  Philiidr^lphia  ;  a  Cay- 
uga ;  his  death,  514. 

Shimois,  a  Delaware  chief,  vis- 
ited by  VVnshinKton,  53'i  di*- 
apfKiintj  him,  5;t-2  ;  a  bounty 
offered  for  Ins  head,  53.3  ; 
great  warrior  of  his  time,  534  , 
befriends  Freflerick  Post,  535. 

Shirley,  Gen.,  warns  the  fron- 
tiers against  surprise,  338. 

SHotAK,  sachem  ofJiTashaa,  159, 
2()9. 

Sh>>9hakim,  (SaoaMore  Sam,) 
159  ;  betrayed  into  the  hands 
ofthe  English,  who  hang  him, 
967  ;  change  of  his  name  to 
UsKATUHoi-x,  269  ;  his  letter 
to  his  enemies,  274  ;  other 
letters  from,  267—209. 

Shrimpton,  Samuel,  of  Boston, 
IJo,  308. 

Shurd,  Abraham,  of  Pemaquid, 
110. 

Sibly,  Mary,  confesses  witch- 
craft, 184. 

Sill,  I  Joseph,]  Capt.,  in  Philip's 
war,  381. 

SiLotiE,  saves  tl>«  life  of  Col 
Bird,  378. 

SiLTER-HEKLi,  in  the  war  of 
1812,  597. 

SiMMo,  Capt.,  a  Tarratine,  chief 
s|ieuker  at  the  treaty  of  1703, 
3U8,  309. 

Simon,  John,  aitec^lotes  of,  39, 
257. 

Sinipkins,  Capt.,  and  the  Indi- 
ans, 141. 

Singletary,  Mr.,  himself  and 
faitiily  murdered,  487. 

SiNiiL'isTER,  a  Creek  prophet, 
398  ;  killeii  in  the  battle  of 
Tohopeka,  40  I. 

SiNToucHi,  his  visit  to  Eng- 
land, 370. 

Sioux,  15 ;  at  Boston,  674  ;  at 
war,  674. 

Sitz,  Peter,  taken  prisoner  by 
Brant,  .58a 

Six  JValioiu.  —  See  Five  M'ationg, 
Iruifiioisx  mytliology  of  709. 

SHENANDo,an  Onri(^,  anecdote 
of,  525. 

Sketwarroes,  carried  to  Eng- 
land by  Capt.  Weymouth,  70  ; 
returns  again,  70. 

Skijarl'sta,  heail  warrior  of 
Pojijelrhie,  3(37  ;  goes  to  Eng- 
land, 3'J8  :  makes  a  speecli  to 
the  king,  3(«  ;  death  ..f,  369. 

Skiko,  a  sachem  of  Virginia, 
MA. 

Siaine,  Mr.  John,  a  merchant 
of  London,  78. 

Slaves,  Indian,  72, 171, 224, 288. 

Smalley,Wm.,  narrative  of,  560. 

Bmallman,  Mr.,  his  captivity, 
696. 

Small-pox,  its  ravages,  111,677. 

.Smith,  Capt.  John,  surveys  the 
coast  of,  and  names  New 
England,  83  ;  brought  to  no- 
tice by  Sir  VV.   Ralegh,  113:; 


learns  the  Tndian  names  of 
places  in  N.  England.  277 ; 
goes  to  Virginia,  348  ;  his 
severity  to  the  Indians  there, 
."MS!  they  take  him  prisoner, 
MS  ;  show  him  about  the 
country,  348;  he  is  delivered 
to  PiiwHATAN,  348;  practice 
conjurations  upon  him,  349; 
Powhatan  determines  to 
have  hii«  killed,  350  ;  his  life 
is  spared  by  tlie  entreaty  of 
Pocahontas,  350  ;  is  made 
armorer  to  the  chief,  351 ;  he 
is  at  length  liberated,  351  ;  an 
anecdote,  351  ;  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  ;  Powhat- 
an plots  his  death  ;  Pocahon- 
tas frustrates  the  design,  354  ; 
meets  with  an  accident,  and 
returns  to  England  ;  dies  in 
London,  354. 

Smith,  Col.,  in  the  Florida  war, 
487. 

Smith,  James,  buys  M'egussetf 
284. 

Smith,  Richard,  buys  lands  of 
Massasoit,  %;  at  .lYarrairaR- 
aet,  117,  139, 140, 145,  146,220, 
231. 

Smith,  S.  S.,  on  the  Human 
Species,  26,  28. 

Smith,  T.,  about  the  Walking 
Purchase,  529,  531. 

Smith,  William,  of  Kehoboth, 
267. 

Smith,  Zachary,  killed  by  In- 
dians, 26a 

Smith,  Lt.  C,  kid.  in  Flor.,421. 

Smyth,  Francis,  messenger  to 
Pessacus,  154. 

Sneliing,  Col.,  [Josiah.l  and 
Red-Jacket,  596;  taxes  a 
cliief  prisoner  at  Tippecanoe, 
620  ;  in  the  battle  of  Jlagaugo, 
621. 

Sneliing,  W.  J.,  on  Indian  cus- 
toms, 588,  667. 

Snow,  C.  II.,  History  of  Boston, 
104,  109. 

SocHoso,  a  great  Pequnt  chief, 
121. 

SocoKONOco,  a  Jfarraganset 
chief,  120  ;  difficulties  with 
the  English,  155,  156,  159, 258. 

Sgmpointeen,  a  tVampanoag. 
199. 

SoNcoNEWHEW,  a  fVampoMoag, 
200. 

So.NGREEHOoo,  a  Tarratine,  284. 

SooNUNunisE,  a  Sencca,  puts  a 
woman  to  death  for  witch- 
craft, 599 ;  tried  for  murder 
by  the  whites,  599. 

Soto,  Ferdinand  de,  ravages 
Florida  to  find  gold,  and  dies 
in  the  country,  366. 

Southack,  Capt.,  relieves  Caseo, 
294. 

Soiithworth,  Constant,  199,205, 
212,  242,  25.1. 

.Soulhwonli,  Lieut  N.,255,  Xifi. 

Sparkman,  .Mr.,  tragedy  at  the 
residence  of,  473. 

Sparks,  Jnred.  note  on  Half- 
Kino,  531,- 577. 

Sparks,  Major,  wounded  /  at 
Braddock's  defeat,  609. 

Sparks,  Capt.,  in  St.  Clair's 
army,  401. 

SpECKLED-SNAKEjSpeeCh  of,450. 

Speeches  ;  Massasoit  to  the 
Pilgrims,  88;  of  Canonicus, 
1-0;  MiANTUNNOMOH,  126; 
same    to   Waiandance,  127  ; 

UnCAS      to     MlANTUN.NOMOH, 


130;  of  NiNiRRET,  at  Boston, 
136  ;  of  Mexam,  l;i9  ;  of  Pi:« 
SACUs  and  Nimgret,  140  ;  oi 
Pessacus,  14-<  ;  pf  PH:Ltv 
207,  229;  of  Passaconawat 
278;  of  Wanalanset,  2ti 
of  AssiMiNAsqUA,  289;  of 
Madokawando,  291  ;  of  Kan 
kamaous,  297  ;  of  Capt.  Sim- 
mo,  309 ;  of  Capt.  SaMCEl, 
309  ;  of  John  Nkptune,  321  ; 
of  Powhatan,  'X'r2 — :154  ;  of 
1'uMocoMu,3o5  i  of  Pocahon- 
tas, 357  ;  of  Opekankano, 
3ra  ;  of  Skijaolsta,  3()8  ;  of 
a  chief  lo  Gen.  Oglethorpe, 
370  ;  of  Tomochichi,  370; 
of  Attakullakui.la,  374  ;  of 
Moncachtape,  380;   of  Mao 

DoO,  388  ;    of  WEATHERroRD. 

3<>0;  of  MfcsHALATUKEE,  402; 
of  Pl'shaMata,402  ;  of  Gran- 
GCLACOPPAK,  408  ;  of  Bia 
Warrior,  409;  of  Osceola, 
41  >;  of  Grax<;ula,  502;  of 
AoARio,  505  ;  of  tlie  live 
chiefs  to  Uiieen  Anne,  510; 
of  Canasatego,5I5  ;  ofGLiK- 
HiKAN,  518  ;  of  Half-king, 
518;  of  .N'etawatwees,  .522; 
of  Tadeuskund,  522  ;  of  Red- 
jacket,  .594  ;  on  witchcraft, 
600;  to  Lafayette,  600;  to 
Gov.  Penn,  601 ;  of  Farmer's 
Brother,  604  ;  of  Cornplan- 
ter  to  Washington,  609;  of 
Teccmseh,  617  ;  of  Black- 
thl'nder,  632  ;  of  Onopa- 
tanga,633  ;of  Petaleshahoo, 
634  ;  of  Metea,  635  ;  of  Kee- 
WAGousHKUM,  636  ;  of  Black- 
hawk,  640 ;  of  Little-black, 
645;  of  Neapope,  655;  of 
DEC0Ri,e55;  Black-Hawk  OU 
his  surrender,  C57  ;  hiss|)eech- 
es  to  Jackson,  660;  of  Wa- 
rokieshiek,  663. 

Speen,  Abraham,  a  Christian 
JVipmuk,  265. 

Speen,  James,  a  Christian  ^p- 
muk,  272  ;  narrow  escape 
from  M.ihaTks,  282. 

Speen,  John,  teacherat  JVaticJi, 
dies  a  drunkard,  180. 
PEEN,    Thomas,  a    Christian 
Jfatick,  180. 

Spilman,  Henry,  his  life  saved 
by  Pocahontas,  357. 

Spoo.NA.NT,  Joseph.  —  See  W*. 

TAPACOSIN. 

Spragiie,  Charles,  Poem  on  tbe 
Indians,  2K>. 

Springfield  attacked  by  the  In- 
dians, 216. 

Spring,  Dr.  S.,  chaplain  with 
Arnold,  220. 

S<irARSEN,  a  IVampanoag,  188 

SiiUAMACG,  counsellor  to  Wam- 

PATUK,  108. 
SqUAMATT,  son  of  AWASHONKI, 

251. 

Sqiianakonk  Swamp,  description 
of,  256,  237. 

SijL'ANDo,  sagamore  of  Saco,  his 
singular  vision,  286  ;  his  wife 
and  child  insulted,  186  ;  burns 
Saco,  287 ;  restores  a  captive, 
288  ;  a  powwow,  •  88  ;  makes 
a  treaty  at  (^ochecho,  715. 

SciUANTo,  a  /fampanoj/o-,  carried 
to  Ensiland  by  Capt.  Wey- 
mouth, 69,  70  ;  errors  of  au- 
thors about  him,  71  ;  inter- 
preter to  the  Pilgrims,  78  ; 
ills  death,  79  the  only  Indian 
who  escaped  the  great  plagut 
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30;  saves  the  life  of  Capt. 
|>ernic-r,  64  ;  accompanies 
Massasuit  to  Plyiiioiiili,  87  ; 
shows  them  how  to  take  eels, 
87;  taken  prisoner  hy  CaI'N- 
BiTANr,  93;  set  at  liherty,i)3; 
accuscil  of  deception,  102  ; 
pilots  (he  nigriiiis  to  Jilassa- 
cltusells,  104  ;  Squaiitain  so 
named  from,  I  GO. 

Sul'aw  Sx'hem,  of  Massachu- 
setts, 101;  widow  of  Nana- 
i'ashamet,  marries  Wkhco- 
wiT,  105  ;  treaty  with  tlie 
English,  lOfi.  —  See  Maosus 
and  VVeetamoo. 

SqciDBAYsET,  hanged  for  mur- 
der, 112. 

Standisli,  Alexander,  great  age 
of,  25.5. 

Btandish,  Capt.  Miles,  his  diffi- 
cnlties  witli  the  Indians,  80, 
87 ;  lakes  part  with  Massa- 
■oiT  against  other  Indians,  \)l, 
93  ;  discovers  an  Indian  plot, 
9(i ;  sent  against  ^hem,  99  ; 
kills  sever  I  of  tlieni,  99. 

Btafford,  Capt.,  massacres  Indi- 
ans, 345. 

Stanley's  plantation,  attack  on, 
492. 

Pl.inton,  John,  2.'£1. 

Stanton,  Kohcrt,  23.?. 

Stanton,  Thomas,  135,  139,  149, 
I5;i,  102. 

Stan wix.  Fort,  ,533,  .579,  610, 611. 

Staples,  William  R.,  2fB. 

Stark,  John,  336;  captivity  of, 
337. 

St.  Clair,  Sir  John,  wounded  at 
Munnngahela,  609. 

St  Clair,  Gen.,  401 ;  his  account 
of  the  disaster  of  his  army, 
.570  ;  some  account  of,  572, 607. 

Stehbins,  Benjamin,  a  captive, 
282. 

Stedman,  John,  killed  at  Point 
Pleasant,  ,540. 

SterliuH,  ( /♦'BaAaAim.)  267. 

Steuart,  Capt.,  a  prisoner,  377, 
378. 

Stevenson,  Maj.,  defeated,  6;i8. 

Stevens,  Capl.  Phineas,  3.37. 

St.  Francis^  origin  of  the  tribe 
of,  316;  destroyed,  318. 

St.  Gregory,  opinion  of,  res|)ect- 
ing  a  country  west  of  Europe, 
22. 

Stinson,  David,  killed,  337. 

St.  James's  palace,  Indians  visit 
there,  511. 

St.  Johns,  Fort,  taken,  333. 

Stiles,  E/.ra,  his  edition  of  the 
History  of  Philip's  War,  82, 
218. 

Stillinan,  Major,  his  defeat,  645. 

St.  I.eger,  Gen.,  invests  Fort 
Stanwix,  579. 

Stiickwell,  Quentin,  his  cajv 
tivity,  982.  t 

Stokes',  Gun.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  468. 

Stone,  Capt.,  killed  by  the  Pe- 
quots,  1()6,  177. 

Stone,  Simon,  eAtraordinary  es- 
cape of,  334. 

Stone-eater,  (Sa.xamahonoa,) 
620,  638. 

STONE-WALL-JoHt»,  261  ;  his 
death,  202. 

Stoughtcm,  Capt.,  in  the  Pequot 
war,  171  ;  Lieut.  Gov  Wil- 
liam, 332. 

Bioughtun,  (Paktnitt,  Punkapa- 
off,)  a  town  of  Praying  Indi- 
an»,  178,  179. 


Street,  Gen.,  Rlace-hawr  de- 
livered to,  f>.56. 

Strickland's  Plain,  battle  of,  133. 

STBoyc,  (Kahalsta,)  a  Seneca 
chief,  606. 

Stuart,  Arabella,  impl  cated  in 
the  charge  against  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh,  1 14. 

Stuart,  J.,  his  account  of  H'elsh 
Indians,  .52. 

Studson,  Robert,  of  Scitu.tte, 
109. 

Stukely,  Sir  Lewis,  receives  the 
son  of  PocAHuNTAs  to  educate 
him,  358,  3.59  ;  his  nefarious 
conduct  to  Sir  W.  Ralegh, 
360  ;  dies  in  wretchedness, 
360. 

Sturceon  Creek,  depredations 
there,  29,5. 

Sturgis,  Edward,  a  juror  to  try 
Indians,  196. 

Stuyvesant,  Gov.,  his  troubles 
with  the  English,  142. 

Style  of  commencing  the  year, 
85  ;  difference  between  Old 
and  New  Style,  301,  302'. 

Sudbury,  its  purchase  of  the  In 
dians,  117;  "  sore  defeat  "  of 
the  English  there,  222. 

Sugar-loaf-Mill,  bloody  fight 
there,  21.5,  216. 

Suggs,  Mr.,  killed  at  Camp 
King,  421. 

Sullivan,  Gen.,  his  Indian  expe- 
dition, 587. 

Sunday,  Capt.,  an  Abenaka 
chief,  277. 

Sumjebaugcndo,  a  Tarratine, 
336. 

SuNK-sqUAW,  (Quaiapen,)  134, 
248,  249. 

SuNSETo,  epitaph  on,  at  Mahe- 
gaii,  149. 

SusEP,  a  Penobscot,  tried  for 
nmrder,  320. 

Sutton,  Benjamin,  a  captive,  53. 

Swan  Island  purchased  of  the 
Indians,  285. 

Swayne,  Lieut.,  at  the  J^arra- 
ganset  fight,  714. 

Sweet,  Lieut.,  killed  in  Har- 
mer's  defeat,  687. 

Swamp  Fights  ;  at  Pocassff, 21 1 ; 
in  JVurrnganset,  218  ;  near 
Taunton  River,  224  ;  near 
Warwick,  249.  —  See  Battles. 

Swanzey,  Philip's  war  begins 
there,  207,  208. 

Swift,  Dean,  his  notice  of  Indi- 
ans, 510. 

Swinlon,  Dr.,  on  origin  of  Indi- 
ans, 32. 

Svll,  (Sill,)  Capt.,  in  Philip's 
w:ir,  273. 

SvMON,  a  notorious  Tarratine 
depredator,  oitacks  Newbury, 
295  ;  Sturgeon  Creek,  195  ; 
Casco,  296;  completely  ruins 
Casco,  and  kills  many  people, 
303. 

T. 

Tacanct,  (Winslow,  Me.,)  285 ; 

treaty  of,  288,  289. 
Taueuskund,  a  noted  Delaware 

chief,  .524. 
Tahatoner,  his  son  murdered, 

181. 
Tahatawan,        (Nattahatta- 

WANT8,)    181. 

Talcott,  Lieut.,  in   the  Florida 

war,  42.i,  471. 
Talcott,  Maj.  J.,  cuts  off  Q.ui."«- 

apen,  249. 


Tnllaiiega,  severe  hnttlt  ?*,  .197 

Talrnage,  Lieut.,  killed  at  9c!i» 
nectuily,  47. 

Talmon,  Peter,  complaini  o( 
Philip,  80. 

Tame-King,  a  Creek  cJiief,  386 
387. 

Tammany, an  ancient  DeUfare 
512  ;  a  society  of  whites  takfl 
his  name,  513  ;  legends  con- 
cerning, 513. 

Tamoueesam,  (Jekpert,)  8 
Wampunoag,  249. 

Tanner,  Niciiolas,  about  tbe 
Dutch  Plot,  143. 

TrNTAMous,  (Old  Jethbo, 
265,  266. 

Ta  NToqui  EsoN,a  Mohegan  capt., 
seizes  Miantunnomoh,  128; 
his  life  attempted,  I:i3. 

Tantum,  a  N.  England  Indian, 
assists  Capt.  Smith  in  his  sur- 
vey of  the  coast,  72. 

Tahi'ansicke,  a  Wampaiioag 
198.  * 

Tarhe,  or  the  Crane,  a  Huron 
chief,  627. 

Tnrrttlines,  15  ;  dreaded  hy  the 
Massachusftts,  81,  104,  106  ; 
their  expedition  against  .^^a- 
wam  discovered  and  prevent- 
ed, 110  ;  situation  of  theii 
diuuinions,  277. 

Tarumkin,  a  chief  of  the  Jln- 
flniscoggiiis,^\) ;  speech  of  in 
the  TacoHiiet  council,  289. 

Tashtassuck,  ancient  chief  ot 
the  JVarragansets,  and  father 
of  Canonicus,  117. 

Ta»3a<ilannawit,  a  JVarragan- 
set,  159. 

Tassucke,  brother  of   Nait4- 

HANADA,  285. 

Tatamomok  sells  lands  in 
Swanzey,  188  ;  others  near 
Pukanoket,  199  ;  (Atcnka- 
MOMAKE,)    199. 

Tach  iquoc  H I ,  a  Creek  chief,  369, 

Tatoson,  a  noted  Wampaiwaa 
ca|)tain  under  Philip,  244; 
takes  a  garrison  ut  Plymouth, 
245  ;  surrenders  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  is  beheaded,  241) ;  in- 
cidents in  his  history,  269. 

Tattacommet,  249,  251 ;  (Tok- 
amona,)  257. 

Taunton,  attack  upon  by  Kino 
Philip,  223. 

Tavoser,  one  of  Philip's  coun- 
sellors, 203. 

Taweraket,  a  noted  Iroquoit 
chief,  47,  48. 

Ta  t  lo  r,  C  a  pt.,  a  Cherokee  chief, 
401. 

Taylor,  Capt.,  nt  Fort  Recovery, 

68a 

Tavlor,  Major  J.  S.,  his  house 
burnt,  490. 

Taylor,  Col.  Zachary,  fights  the 
Indians  at  Okeechobee,  483; 
gen.,  487  ;  recommends  blonrf- 
hounds,  489  ;  a  col.  in  Black- 
hawk's  ivar,  656. 

Taylor,  Rebecca,  a  captive.  304. 

Teaslaegee,  son  of  Coait- 
planter,  616. 

Telumseh,  chief  of  the  Shaira- 
nees,  exerts  himself  to  drive 
back  the  whites,  3!)5  ;an  early 
expedition  against  the  whiles, 
616;  a  speech  lo  Gov.  Harri- 
son, 617  ;  continued  diificul- 
ties  with  the  whiles,  620  ;  de- 
feats a  body  of  troops  uiirier 
V'anhorn,  621  ;  various  traits 
of  character,  62> ;    incidentj 
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V\i  anecdotes  of,  623  ;  de- 
feated nt  the  Kiver  TImmes, 
and  killed,  fOO. 

1  EEVEEMEKOQABoWjVisits  Eng- 
land, 510. 

Telfair,  Gov.,  and  Gen.  M'Gil- 

LIVRAT,  386. 

Temple,  LieuU,  in  the  Florida 
war,  471. 

Tensau,  settlement  of,  de- 
stroyed, 395. 

Tewk'sbury,  ( li'amtsit,)  a  town 
of  Praying  Indians,  179. 

TErOSIMHOKERAWE:*,  (NoR- 

TO!f,)  visit  to  Eniiiand,  627  ; 
at  the  capture  of  J^iagara,  C28. 

Thacher,  Anthony,  of  Plym- 
i>uth,  85. 

Thacher,  Dr.  James,  of  Plym- 
(Hith,  585. 

Tharp,  Capt.,  killed  in  Harmer's 
defeat,  687. 

There,  (Peere,)  killed  in 
PHiLrp's  war,  200,  210,  272. 

Theopoinpus,  supposed  to  refer 
to  America,  19. 

Thomas,  Capt.,  cast  away  in 
Florida,  487. 

Thomas,  Joh^,  dies  above  100 
vears  old.  113. 

Thomas,  J.,  escapes  from  Dade's 
massacre,  418. 

Thomas,  Lu,  at  battle  of  Lake 
Monroe,  479,  488. 

Thomas,  of  JVasho'ia,  182. 

Thomas,  of  JVemasket,  194. 

Thomas,  a  Tarraiine,  of  JVegus- 
get,  284. 

Thi-mpson,  Col.,  killed  in  Flor- 
ida, 421,  4G2,  483. 

Thompson,  Gen.,  Indian  agent, 
464. 

TThompson,  J.  W.  B.,  extraordi- 
nary escape  of,  471. 

Thompson,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Brain- 
tree,  chaplain  in  the  M'arra- 
transet  war,  147. 

Tbum|i5on,  John,  missionary  to 
Cherokees,  454. 

Thomp:<on,  William,  mission- 
ary to  Cherokees,  454. 

Thorowifood,  T.,  on  origin  of 
'ndians,  24,  269. 

Thornton,  Mr.,  and  Tevosix- 
makerawem,  627. 

Threlkeld,  Ensign,  killed  in 
Harmer's  defeat,  687. 

Tdrogmorton,  J.,  family  of, 
murdered,  133. 

Tift,  Joshua,  executed  as  a  trai- 
tor, 219. 

TioER-TAiL,  a  noted  Florida 
chief,  489,  494. 

Tilden,  Joseph,  buys  land  of 
Indians,  109. 

nily,  John,  murdered  by  the 
P^quots,  169. 

Tillon,  Lieut.,  [Jarx)b,]  his  des- 
perate combat  and  extraordi- 
nary escjipe  from  three  Tar- 
ratines,  310. 

Timpoochie-Barsuel,  (Bar- 
ward,)  398. 

Tippecano,  battle  of,  C20. 

Tippin,  (Tnpprjni')  Lieut.,  kills 
a  chief,  29i4. 

TiSPAqUIX,  (WATASPE<iUi:»,) 

.  193,  196-  214. 

I'iSqCAIfTUM,     (SqUAWTO.)      69, 

70. 
TiTUBA,  accused  of  witchcraft, 
302,303. 

'csaater,    a    Muscogee, 

tt  disorderly 
the   lirst 


known  in  England,  cirried 
by  Drake's  mariners,  113; 
upp  wok,  .346. 

ToHiAS,  194  ;  one  of  the  sup- 
posed munlerers  of  Sassa- 
Mon,  135,  242. 

Toby,  (Nauh:<ocomwit,)  244. 

TocKAMocE,  a  IVampanoair,  198. 

Todd,  Col.,  killed  at  the  Blue 
Licks,  C84. 

Tohatooner,      (Nattahatta- 

WAWTS,)   181. 

Tohopeka,  bloody  battle  there, 
391,  400. 

TukaMaHamox,  a  Wampanoag, 
78;  faithful  to  the  English, 
89-— 93  ;  goes  against  Cau««i- 
tant  with  Ptandish,  93. 

Tokamoma,  sachem  of  Second, 
204;  goes  with  Philip  to  Ply- 
mouth, to  confirm  a  treaty, 
204  ;  killed  by  the  J^arraguu- 
sets,  204. 

Tokitcosh,  an  Indian  preacher, 
182. 

ToLour,  a  husband  of  Awa- 
sHo:<Ks,  249,  251. 

Tom,  Capt.,  (Wattasacompo- 
NoM,)  181,277,334,697. 

Tom,  Capt.,  a  mischievous 
'larratine,  kills  people  at 
Hampton,  N.  H.,307. 

Tom  Jemmt,(Soona!<gise,)599. 

ToMoKA,  John,  taken  prisoner, 
481. 

ToMocHicHi,  sachem  of  Yama- 
eraio,  3('>9 ;  goes  to  England 
with  Gen.  Oglethorp,  .370  ;  his 
speech  to  the  king,  370  ;  re- 
turns tc  Carolina  ;  dies ;  mon- 
ument to  his  memory,  371. 

Tomocumo,  counsellor  to  Pow- 
hatan, who  sends  him  to 
England  as  a  spy,  364 ;  his 
attempt  to  enumerate  the 
people,  3.55 ;  marries  a  sister 
of  Pocahontas,  355. 

Tompkins,  Capt.,  in  florida 
war,  474,  476. 

Tompkins,  D.  D.,  Gov.  of  New 
York,  666 

Tonipson,  John,  of  Barnstable, 
242. 

TooNAKowi,  goes  to  England, 
369,  370. 

TonOELMUT,  a  Tarratine  chief, 
306. 

Torrey,  J.,  buys  land  of  Indi- 
ans, 109. 

Torrey,  William,  clerk  of  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Mass.,  714. 

TosKEOEE,  defeats  Lt.  Powell, 
484,  485 ;  has  a  talk  with  Gen. 
Jesup,  48S  ;  escajies,  488,  489. 

Toxus,  (.Moxns,)  291,  tc. 

ToTOPOTOMoi,  217  ;  chief  of 
Pamunky,  and  successor  of 
Nikotowance  ;  killed  in  the 
Rechahechrian  war,  363. 

ToTosoN,  a  spelling  of  Tato- 
soN,  which  see. 

Tour,  I»rd  de  la,  307. 

Townsend,  [P.,]  treats  with  In- 
dians, 305. 

Traditions,  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  129,  130,  150,  :«)5. 

Traske,  Joseph,  (Bagesson,) 
298. 

Treaties  ;  with  Massasoit,  86  ; 
with  nine  chiefs,  94 :  with 
the  JUassachusctt.-;  KM,  105  ; 
^pmuks,  lOi) :  JHohegans  anil 
A''(irragansets,  124  ;  M'iaiUiks 
and  MarraganseU,  134  ;  with 
Pessacus  and  others,  158,  1.^9; 
with  the  PequoU,  166;   witb 


SIiantunnomoh.  169;  Witt 
Philip,  2-11  ;  Jsra'TuganscU 
211;  /  nrralitus,  290  ;  trt  /'«* 
»»;«i/iii(i,  293  ;  of  1676,  al  Cudie- 
ch„.  715  ;  of  1703,  3(«-,  309  ;  of 
1717,  320;  of  1737,  3.37;  of 
1742,  at  Philailelpliia,  514  ;  of 
1754,  3.36;  with  seven  chiefs 
in  Eiipland,  368  ;  of  Pai  lie's 
Landing.  411,  46 1,  464;  of 
Fort  Greenville,  577;  of  Fort 
Harnier,t»7,613  ;  with  Black- 
hawk,  64  t;  of  Indian  Springs, 
3*2  ;  of  Scherinerhorn  with 
the  Ckerokees,  441,  442; 
DelaiBurr^i  and  Pennsylvania, 
514  ;  William  Penii  and  the 
Indians,  517;  at  Portsmouth 
with  the  E.  tiidiaiis,  304  , 
with  Mvr.r,  at  Boston,  289; 
with  Madokawa.xdo  at  'J'a- 
coiinet,  288,  289:  at  Easton, 
Pa.,  .525  ;  of  Miami,  592  :  of 
Moscow,  616  ;  of  Detroit,  627  ; 
of  Broken  Arrow,  392. 

Trent,  Major,  relieves  Captain 
•Mosely,  216. 

Trewsdale,  Col.,  in  Florida 
war,  475,  476. 

Trigg,  Col.,  killed  at  the  Blue 
Licks,  684. 

Trott,  Rev.  Mr.,  proceedings 
against,  455. 

Troup,  Gov.  G.  M.,  his  oppres- 
sive conduct  towards  the  Che- 
rokees, 393,  :m,  444,  446,  455. 

Trueinan,  Major,  and  others, 
murdered,  5.59. 

Trumbull,  II.,  his  Indian  Wars, 
129,  130. 

Tuckabatches,  388 :  Tuckabatche, 
391. 

Tuckerman,  Mr.  E.,  on  Indian 
names,  115. 

TucKPOo,  (Watuckpoo.)  199, 
245. 

TuKAPEWiLLiN,a  preacher,  114, 
272. 

TuMMADOKVou,  a  Tarrotine, 
284. 

Turner,  Capt.  Nathaniel,  sent 
against  the  PequoU  with  En- 
dicott,  116,  168. 

Turner,  Ephraini,  of  Bostoit; 
135. 

Turner, Capt.,  [William,]  killed 
in  a  des|>eraie  light  at  the 
falls  above  Deerfield,  259. 
[He  had  a  grandson  (William 
Tnmer^  living  in  Swanzey  in 
1736.] 

Turner,  Huniphrcv,  buys  landi 
of  Indians,  109.' 

Tuscaroras,  16  j  join  the  Iro- 
quois, 500. 

TuscuoGEN,  (TispAnriN,)  242, 

Tuskihajo,  a  Semi}U)te  chief 
40). 

TwENTT  Canoes, a  Seneca  chief, 
106. 

Twiggs,  Col.,  429;  exploit  in 
Florida,  487,  490,  491,  6-19. 

Twightwics,  16  ;  at  war  with 
the  Iroquois,  503. 

Two  Oln9,  a  Scnera  chief,  606. 

TrA9H<i,  one  of  Philip'i  cap- 
tains, 247. 

u. 

Uhr>',    Capt.,    killed    in    Vt« 

horn's  defeat,  621. 
Vchees,  their  country,  9.  16 
LVhee    Billt,  \vuuuJ*d,  431 

killed,  481 
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Umnashum,  (Woona- 

SHUM,)  200. 

Vmpame,  an  Indian  name 
of  Plymouth,  251. 

Umptakisoke,  a  Wampor 
nnag,  200. 

Uncase,  s:ichem  of  the 
Mohegans ;  his  conduct  to 
the  NaT'ragansets,  123 ; 
the  English  favor  him, 
126;  his  war  with  Se- 
QUASSON,  125;  war  with 
MiANTUNNOMOH,  127;  be- 
sieged in  his  fort,  130;  an 
attempt  to  kill  him,  134; 
complains  of  witchcraft, 
135;commits  depredations 

upon  NiNIGBET,   138,  139; 

the  English  bUnd  to  his 
villanies,  141 ,  142 ;  murders 
eight  of  his  neighbors, 
147;  outlived  his  enemies; 
bis  artifices  in  the  Pequot 
war,  50:  his  services  to 
the  English,  150;  wound- 
ed,    152;    plots     against 

MlANTUNNOMOH,         1.52; 

war  with  Pessacus;  as- 
sisted by  the  English,  154: 
attacks  a  Narragansei 
sachem,  159;  the  English 
affect  to  try  him,  160; 
they  pronounce  himguilty 
of  a  "devilish  falsehood." 
160;  forcibly  takes  anoth- 
er's wife,  160;  another 
similar  outrage,  161 ; 
makes  war  on  Ousame- 
QUiN,  162:  English  send  a 
force  against  him,  164; 
incidents,  169:  a  sorry 
Christian,  149:  with  the 
English  in  Philip's  war, 
212;  protests  against  the 
introduction  of  Christi- 
anity among  his  people, 
177. 

Uncataqtjisset,  since  Mil- 
ton, Mass.,  116. 

Underhlll,  Capt.  John,  as- 
sists th#  Dutch  against 
the  Indians,  132;.  in  the 
Pequot  war,  168—170. 

Underwood,  a  Chickasaw 
chief,  killed,  687,688. 

Unkompoin,  (Akkom- 
poiN,)  uncle  to  Philip, 
9i:  his  chief  couusellor, 
78;  claims  lands  in  Swan- 
zey,  80:  executes  a  treaty 
at  Plvmoulh,    81:   called 

WOONKAPOXEHUNT,  83; 
and   WOHKOMPAHENITT, 

>  84;  killed  near  the  close 

of  Philip's  war,  92,  224. 
Upham,  T.  C.  his  Poem  on 

Lovewell's  Fight,  313,  400. 
Uppanippaquem,   a  Nip- 

muk,  268. 
Uppownc,  Indian  name  of 

tobacco,  346. 
Upsawa,  an  Abenaki,  298. 
Uptegrove,  Mr.,   and   wife 

killed  in  Florida.  474. 
Uring,  Capt.,  Ills  voyage  to 

N.  England,  35. 

USKUTUHGUN,   (SHOSHA- 

NIM,)  269. 
Ussamequin,     (Owsame- 

QUIN,)  81. 

Uttamatomakin,  (Tomo- 

COMO,)  S54. 
Uttsooweest,  a  Wampa- 

noag  warrior,  245. 


Uxbridge,  (Waeuntug ) 

Praying    Indian    settle- 
ment, 279. 


V. 


Van    Buren,    Martin,     443, 

467. 
Vane,  Gov.,  Sir  Henry,  168, 

171. 
Vann,  David,  a  Cherokee, 

senator.  455. 
Vannes,  Lt.  wounded  at  Pt. 

Pleasant,540. 
Vanhorn.  Major,  defeated 

by  Tecitmseh,  621. 
Vanswearingen,  Capt.,  kill- 
ed in  Florida,  483. 
Vaudreuil,    Gov.,    expedi- 
tion against  N.  England, 

324. 
Venegas,  Father  on  people- 

ing  America,  23. 
Verazzini.  Capt.,  his  vovage 

and  death,  68. 
Vercheres,  Capt..  killed  at 

Haverhill,  324. 
Vetch,  Col.,  in  the  Frencli 

war,  511. 
Viall,      John,      complains 

against  the  Narragansets, 

148. 
Vincent,  Gen.,  in  the  war  of 

1812,  628. 
Vines,  K.,  an  early  settler 

in  N.  England,  81. 
Vitton,  Mr..  si*ech  on  the 

Indian  Bill,  467. 
Virginia,     (Wlnganikuoa,) 

first    settlement  of    354- 

364. 
Vixon,  Robert,  a  juror  to 

try  Indians,  196. 
Volney,  C.  F.,   his  travels 

among  the   Indians,   573, 

574. 
Voltaire,  M.  de,  on  Indians, 

21,  28,  517,  588. 


Waban,  a  well-known 
Praying  Nlpmuk;  his 
marriage,  113;  called  in 
1646,  "a  new  sachem," 
117;  his  first  reception  of 
Eliot,  his  residence  and 
age,  178;  settles  at  Natlck ; 
its  chief  governor  or 
civil  officer,  179  ;  speci- 
men of  a  writ  issued  by 
him,  180;  time  of  his 
death  uncertain,  180; 
gives  notice  of  the  hostile 
designs  of  Philip,  195; 
Sagamore  Sam's  letter 
to  268. 

Wabin^a,  iBiver  IndiaTis,) 
281,  510. 

Wabokieshiek,  a  Winne- 
bago, 641,  659. 

Wacasa  Swamp,  fight 
there,  484. 

Wachuset  (Princeton,)  104, 
110,  2-29,274. 

Wadsworth,  Capt.,  defeat 
and  death  of  322,  223,  273, 
698. 

Wadsworth,  John,  of  Ply- 
mouth, 196. 


Wagusoke,      (Philip,) 
Wampanoag,  188.  200,  268. 

Waggoner,  J.,  escape  from 
Tecumseh.  616. 

Wahgumacut,  his  visit  to 
Boston.  113, 172. 

Wahoo  Swamp,  bloody  bat- 
tles there,  484. 

Wahowah,  (Hopehood), 
114,  313. 

Waiandanse,  a  Long  Is- 
land Chief,  127, 138. 

Waite,  Serg.  Richard,  139, 
148,  268. 

Waire,  Col.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  476. 

Wakely.  T.,  himself  and 
family  cut  off,  287. 

Wakelv,  Isaac,  killed  at 
Casco,  303. 

Wakely,  Daniel,  killed  at 
Casco,  700. 

Walcut,  called  a  "  ruler  " 
of  KiNGt  Philip,  195. 

Waldron,  Major  R.,  122,  281 ; 
murdered,  299;  his  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  715. 

Walker,  Majok,  a  C/iero- 
kee  chief,  401. 

Walker.  Jas.,  of  Plymouth. 
205. 

Walker,  Serg..  killed  at  the 
fight  in  Lee,  N.  H.,  335. 

Walker,  Capt.,  in  the  Flori- 
da war,  473—477. 

Walking -purchase,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 529. 

Walk-in-the-water,  622, 
626,  627. 

Wallace,  Wm..  his  family 
murdered,  519. 

Waller,  the  poet,  extract 
from,  344. 

Wallis,  goodman,  killed  at 
Casco,  700. 

Walpole,  brave  defence  of, 
339. 

Walton,  Col.,  his  eastern 
expedition,  304. 

Walumbe,  (Wobombo,) 
291,297,300.306. 

Wambebquaske,  a  Pe- 
QUOt.  173. 

Jvamemt.  Indians  cruelly 
burnt  there,  181, 

Wampanoags,  country  of, 
16,  82. 

Wampapaquan,  executed 
for  murder,  196. 

Wampatuck,  sachem  of 
JVomossafcesef.sells  Boston 
and  country  adjacent,  109, 
201;  his  son  sella  Brain- 
tree,  108 ;  some  of  h  i  s 
tribe  killed  by  Uncas,  144 ; 
goes  against  the  Mo- 
hawks, and  is  killed,  109. 

Wampe,  G.,  109;  "a  sage 
India,"  196. 

Wampum,  how  valued,  135, 
250;  how  manufactured, 
229;  '"neither  Jew  nor 
Devil  can  counterfeit," 
229;  signification  of  the 
word,  239. 

WAM9UTTA,<ALEXANDER), 

which  see. 

Waxadugubuknt,  a  Tar- 
ratine,  308. 

Wanamatanamkt,  of 
Aquidnek.  (Jl.  L,)124. 

Wankalakcet,  sachem 
of  Merrimack,  181 ;  made 
prisoner  by  the  English, 
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279;  friend  of  tliem,  279; 
governor  of  Mass.  Avrites 
a  letter  to,  280;  restores 
English  captives,  281 ; 
Moselv  sent  into  his 
country  and  commits 
depredations,  281;  im- 
prisoned for  debt,  282; 
sachem  of  Pennakook, 
298;  makes  a  treaty  at 
J>over,  715. 

WANNO.  a  Wampanoag,  194 
196,  199,  244. 

Wajojho.  a  Mnhegan  sa- 
chem. 149. 

Waxuxgonet.  a  noted 
Tarratine.  294. 

"Wapanseth,  a  Pottmoat- 
toinie,  619. 

Wapella.  a  Smik  chief,  at 
Boston,  674. 

Ward,  Capt.,  in  battle  of 
San  Felasco,  474. 

Ward,  Capt.  James,  killed 
at  Ft.  Pleasant,  540. 

Ward,  N..  his  Simple  Cobler 
of  Agawam.25. 

Warhara,  John,  first  of  the 
name  in  N.  England,  227; 
war  proclaimed  by  the 
English  in  N.England,  99: 
land  the  chief  cause  of, 
with  Indians,  590;  all 
wars  barbarous.  590. 

Warner,  Capt.  John,  in  Flo- 
rida war.  423. 

Warren,  Col.,  In  the  Florida 
war,  416—420,  47.3.  474. 

"JVarrungunt,  a  Pcnohscot 
chief,  308. 

Warwick  (Apponatig,  Shao- 
met\  troubles  at,  124, 258. 

Waucoshaushe.  killed, 
673,  674. 

Washington.  Gen. .anecdote 
of  a  medal  of,  43;  Indians 
visit  him  at  Cambridge, 
310;  at  New  York.  386; 
his  embassy  to  the  French 
on  the  Ohio,  531—533: 
takes  measures  for  de- 
fence against  the  western 
tribes,  559,  569:  his  servi- 
ces under  Brad  dock,  608, 
609:  his  answers  to  Corn- 
planter.  611 :  his  kindness 
towards  him,  614. 

WAS3AMB05IET,      a     DOtCd 

Tarratine.  305. 

Wassapinewat,  brother 
of  Obtakiest,  99. 

Wash  EM  ET,  a  Tarratine 
chief,  285. 

Wat.\paco90n,  a  NipmuTc 
warrior.  265. 

Watapatahck.  aWampor- 
noag,  198. 

Watombamet,  a  Tarratine 

■    306. 

Watson.  Capt.,  defeated  at 
Bryant's  Ferry,  428. 

Watson,  John,  Indian  mes- 
senger, 265. 

Watson,  Major,  in  battle  of 
OrfefcaTia.  581.582. 

Watson,  Major,  in  the  Flo- 
rida war,  474. 

Wattanumon,  a  Tarra- 
tine, 308,  309. 

Wattasacomponom.  exe- 
cuted, 181,  277,  713,  714. 

Watts,  JoHX,a  Creek  war- 
rior, 386. 

Watukpoo,  a  Warapanoag 


counsellor  to  Philip,  199: 
taken  prisoner,  245. 

W.VTusPEQuix  (Tispequin) 
a  great  Wampanoag  cap)- 
tain,  and  sachem  of  Assa- 
womset,  193 :  becomes 
surety  for  other  Indians. 
196;  sells  lands  jointly 
with  Philip.  200 :  other 
sales,  242  ^  his  depreda- 
tions in  Philip's  war,  242: 
burns  part  of  Bridgewater 
and  Plymouth,  212:  sur- 
renders to  the   English, 

.  and  they  execute  him,  244. 

W.iUGiiWAMixo,  a  Xarra- 
ganset,  159. 

WAMALOAM,  wife  of  Mlan- 
tuiinomah,  125. 

W.wvxAHTON,  a  Yankton 
chief,  l31. 

Wayles,  Robert,  killed  at 
Sudbury,  714. 

Waj-mouth.  Capt.,  voyage 
to  N.  England,  69,  70,  697. 

Wayne,  Gen.,  his  Indian 
names.  573:  his  western 
expedition,  57G:  a  hard 
fight  with  the  southern 
Indians.  407. 

Weathekford,  a  great 
Creek  chief,  388:  takes 
Fort  Mi  mms,  389:  surren- 
ders himself  to  Gen.  Jack- 
son, 389:  makes  a  master- 
ly speech  to  him,  ."jgo. 

Webetamuk.  (Wepltea- 
mok).  148, 159. 166. 

WEBCOWiT,a  Nipinuk  pow- 
wow, 106. 

Webb,  Cant.,  on  the  Florida 
station.  429. 

Webb,  Wm.,  about  the 
Walking  Purchase.  514. 

Webster,  Hon.  Daniel,  on 
Florida  war,  426,  41~,  439. 

Wecopauhim.  a  Wampa- 
ixnag,  198. 

Weedman,  Mr.,  killed  near 
St.  AuETUStine.  490. 

WeetaSioo,  wife  of  Alex- 
ander, 187  ;  complains 
against  her  husband,  188; 
joins  Philip,  189:  wife 
of  QuiXN.\pix,  189,  190: 
Mrs.  liowlandson's  ac- 
count of,  240. 

Wehaxowxowit,  sachem 
of  SwamscoL  284. 

Weiser,  Conrad,  interpre- 
ter, 514,  515,  679. 

Welcome.  Mr.,  messenger 
to  Narraganset,  157. 

Welford.  Major,  at  battle  of 
Ouithleconche.  423, 

Welike,  Florida,  battle 
there,  471. 

Wells,  Capt.,  massacred  at 
Fort  Dearborn.  630. 

Wells,  Mr.,  killed  at  Cherry 
Valley,  586. 

Wells,  {WehTuinnet.)  at- 
tacked, 291. 

Welsh  Indians.  52.  64,  294, 
627. 

Wenamovet,  an  Abenaki, 
292.  332. 

Wenew.  a  Narraganset 
warrior,  211. 

Weowchim,  a  Narragan- 
set,  211. 

Wepiteamok.  his  son  and 
30  others  killed,  144;  (We- 
BATAMCK,)  148, 159,  166. 


WeQ0.\SH,  131,  138,  150,  163. 
166.  169. 

TFc.s7iafe.oni  Pond,  manj'  In- 
dians killed  there,  27G; 
Sterling,  267. 

Westbrook,  Col.,  his  expe- 
dition. 311. 

Westerly,  R.  I.,  {Weka- 
paug,)  3.31. 

Western  antiquities,  55-64. 

West,  Francis,  complains  of 
Philip,  210. 

West,  Johx,  a  Cherokee, 
115. 

Weston,  Capt.  Thomas.  79, 
97. 

West,  Sir  B.,  his  "  Penn's 
Treaty,"  517. 

Wethersfleld.CPyqrjxag)  mas- 
sacre there,  142, 169. 

WEWASOWAXUET,      (PHIIy- 

IP,)  200,  232. 
-Weymouth,     Edward,    bis 
house  burnt,  295. 

Whedan,  Lt.,  killed  in  Flor- 
ida. 491. 

Wheedbakkow,  a  Seneca 
606. 

Wheeler,  Capt.,  badly 
wounded,  213. 

Wheeler,  J.  F.,  a  Cherokee 
printer,  454. 

Wheelock,  Dr.  E.,  Indian 
labors  of,  183. 

Wheelock,  Lieut.,  dies  in 
Florida,  471. 

Wheelwright.  Rev.  J.,  his 
Indian  deed,  284. 

Wheelwright's  Pond,  battle 
of,  335. 

Whitaker,  Mr.,  wounded  in 
Florida,  489. 

Whitaker,  a  miscreant, with 
the  Indians,  568. 

Whitchenst.  Lt.,  in  the  Flor- 
ida war,  481, 

Whitei-eyes,  a  noted  Dela- 
ware chief,  522.  523;  (Ko- 

QUETHAGALEELON,)     556, 
716. 

White.  Gen.,  destroys  the 
Hallibees.  397. 

Whitehall,  (Eng.,)  Indian 
treaty  at.  368. 

White  Hills,  a  description 
of  315. 

White  Liox,  a  Huron 
chief,  620. 

White  Loox,  a  Winne- 
bago, 638. 

White,  Mr.,  on  the  Florida 
war,  427.  428 

White,  Mr.,  his  family  at- 
tacked. 488. 

White,  Nathaniel.a  captive, 
305. 

White,  Peregrine,  the  first 
white  child  born  in  X. 
England,  255. 

White  Thunder,  an  Iro- 
quois chief,  532. 

Whitley,  Lieut.,  in  the 
Florida  war.  471. 

Whitman,  Vallentine,  inter- 
preter, 139. 

Wickabaug  Ponds,  ambush 
there,  213. 

Wickford,  {Cocumscussuc,) 
troubles  at  220. 

Wightman.  Dr.,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Ouithlerooche,  423. 

Wilberforce,  W.,  assists  in 
translating  Indian  lan- 
guage, 627. 
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Wilcox,  Daniel,  interpreter, 
253. 

WiLDBOW.  Sam,  a  Narra- 
ganset.  261. 

Wildcat.  (Coacoochke,) 
479.  492:  attaclv  on  some 
players,  393;  bold  exploit 
of.  494,  495. 

Willard,  J.,  his  History  of 
Lancaster.  265. 

Willard,  Major,  112;  sent 
against  Uncas,  283:  re- 
lieves Brooltfiekl,  213;  his 
house  burned,  221. 

Willet,  Capt.  Thomas,  190, 
192. 199. 

Willet,  Col.  Marrinus,  386, 
.579,  581,  .587. 

Williamson,  Col.  expedition 
of,  519,  521,  565. 

Williamson,  Hugh,  on  ori- 
fjin  of  the  Indians^  23. 

Williamson,  Peter,  his 
Narrative,  678. 

Williams,  Col.  E.,  killed  at 
L.  George,  535. 

Williams,  John,  Narrative 
of  his  captivty,  326. 

Williams,  J.  L..  his  account 
of  the  Narragansets,  119; 
not  allowed  to  visit  Bos- 
ton, 125;  interpreter.  157. 

Willis,  Comfort,  of  Bridge- 
water,  222.  223. 

Wilson.  Capt.  Samnel.killed 
at  Point  Pleasant,  540. 

WiNCUMBONK,  wife  of  Mo- 
NONOTTO,  saves  the  lives 
of  two  captive  girls,  173; 
of  an  Englishman,  an  ene- 
my, 174. 

Winchester,  G«n.,  his  de- 
feat, 626. 

Winder,  Capt.,  his  exploit, 
484. 

Winder.  Gen.,  taken  priso- 
ner, 628. 

WiNGENiM,  a  Delaware 
chief,  563,  564. 

WiNGiNA,  an  early  Virgin- 
ia chief,  344, 345. 

yt'innehagoes,  country  of. 
16,  637,  639. 

WiNNEMAK,    opposes     TE- 

CUMSEH,  618;  fought  at 
Tippecanoe,  629:  killed  by 
Logan,  629. 

WiNNEPUKKITT,      SOn       Of 

Nanapashamet,  105;  his 
marriage.  111;  anecdote 
of,  278. 

Winnipisiogee,  (Nipisipi- 
que.)  .324. 

Winsiow,  Edward,  83, 88, 8D, 
92,  95. 

Winsiow,  Major,  191,  199; 
commands  in  the  Narj-a- 
ganset  fight,  219;  wound- 
ed, 255. 

Winsiow,  Nathaniel,  of 
Plymouth,  196. 

Winslow's  Kock,  Long 
Reach,  284. 

Winstanlv,  W.. his  Worthies 
of  England.  113,437. 

Winthrop,  Gov.  J.  Jr.,  110, 
141,  160,  161,  172,  206. 


Wirt,     William,     439;    his 

death,  440. 
Wlspoke,  (Woospasuck.) 

210. 
WlSSEMEMET,        (NlTAME- 

MET.)  30,"),  312. 

Wiswall,  Capt.,  killed  in 
Lee,  N.  H.,  335. 

Withers,  A.  S.,  his  Chroni- 
cles. .539.  540,  541,  645,  .565. 

WiTTAWASH,  a  Narragan- 
set,  134,  159. 

WiTTUwAMET,  Wampa- 
noag  chief,  96;  surprised 
and  barbarously  slain, 
100. 

Woburn,  murders  there, 
263.  714. 

WOHWA,  (HOPEHOOD,) 

which  see. 
Wolcott,     Oliver,      Indian 

commissioner,  607. 
Wolcott.  R.,  his  Poem   on 

Indians,  165, 171.173. 
Wolf-king,  a  CreeU  chief, 

363. 
Wolf,  a  Mohegan,  380;  a 

Shawanee,  546. 

WONOHAQUAHAM,        (SAG. 

John,)  son  of  Nanapas- 
HAMET,  104;  aids  Canon- 
icus  in  war,  106;  his 
house  burnt,  111. 

Woodcock,  a  Wampanoag, 
24.5. 

Wood,  Henry,  of  Middle- 
boro',  242. 

Wood.  Joseph,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, .529. 

Wood.  W.,  his  New  En- 
gland's Prophet,  23,  112, 
290,  291. 

WooDWARD.T.,  a  Cherokee, 
imprisoned,  455. 

Woodstock.  (Maanexit 

Qiiantisset,  Wabquisset.) 
179. 

Woody,  R.,  complains  of 
Pessacus.  147. 

WooNASHENAH,a  Wmpa- 
noag,  245. 

WOONASHXJM,  (NiMROD.) 
199;  (MuNASHina.)  200; 
makes  a  treaty  at  Plym- 
outh, 201;  counsellor  to 
Philip.  203:  makes  an- 
other treaty,  204:  killed 
in  the  ffght  on  Rehoboth 
Plain,  212. 

Woospasuck,  a  counsel- 
lor to  Philip,  203. 

WOOTONEKANUSKE,      Wlfe 

of  Philip,  194:  discov- 
ery of  the  name.  197 :  sis- 
ter to  the  wife  of  Quinn- 
APIN,    239:    (Tatamuma- 

QUE.)  199. 

Woquacakoose,  a  Nar; 

ganset,  145. 
Worcester,  Mr.  S.  A.,   im 

Wjrisoned.  454,457. 
orley,    Lieut.,    killed   in 
Harfner's  defeat,  687. 
Wormwood,  Lieut.,  killed, 

582. 
WoRjPMBO,  a       Tarratine, 
291fV   his   residence,    297, 


his  fort  taken,  300:  treaty 

witl»,306. 
Worthington,   E.,    History 

of  Dedhani,  108, 198. 
WoTOKOM.  a  counsellor  to 

Philip,  203. 
Wretham.  Wolhrmonopoag, 

W3urchase  of  19h. 
right,  Capt.,  W.,  messen- 
ger to  Canonicus,  148. 

WUTTACKQUIAKOMIN  a 

Peqtmt,  166. 

Wyf^ah  a  Cherokee.  375. 

Wver,  E.,  wrecked  in  Flori- 
da, 488. 

Wyffin,  R..his  life  saved  by 
1'ocahontas,  356. 

Wyllys,  Major,  killed  in 
Harmer's  defeat,  080. 

Wyman,   Seth,   kills  Pau- 

GUS,  315. 

Wyoming,  destruction  of, 
271. 


X.4VIER,      Francis,      an 
Abenak  chief,  ,53;i. 


Yahanxakee,     a     Creek 

chief,  525. 
Yaholoochie,       (Little 

Cloud,)  417.  479. 
Yahyahtutanage, 

(Great-Mortar,  )  384. 
Yamacraiv,         settlement 

there,  369. 
Yamasees,  country  of,  16; 

the  last  of  the  race,  478. 
Yamopden,  a  Tale  of  the 

Wars   of  King  Philip, 

170,  190. 
Yankee,  origin  of  the  name, 

39. 
Fazoos,  country  of,  16:  de- 

stooyed,  365. 
Yeardly,  Sir  George,  Gov. 

of  Virginia,  360. 
Yeates,  J.,  on  the  Walking 

Purchase,  529. 
Yoeman,  Lieut.,  wounded, 

423. 
York,  Me.,  (Agamentacus), 

destroyed.  290,  292. 
Yotash  (Yotnesh,  &c.)  See 

Otash. 
Youngest-of -the- Thunders, 

639. 
Young,   Dr.,  his   Revenge, 

238. 
Young-King,     a      Senecca 

chief.  600. 
Younglove,  Dr.,  his  captiv- 

itv,  579. 


ieigler.  Serg.,  his  Florida 
fight.  493. 

Zeisberger,  David,  mission- 
ary. 519,  555. 

Zinzendorf,  Count,  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Delawares, 
514. 
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Algonqnins,  The.  718. 
Blackfeet  Indians,  736. 
Chinook,  761. 
Chinook  Jargon,  761. 
Camanehe,  754. 
Cahrok,  758. 
Cay  use.  760. 
Cherokees,  705. 
Delawares,  705. 
Eurok,  758. 

Indian  Languages,  748. 
Kicapoos.  705. 
Klamath,  759. 
Kauraya.  754. 
Kootenai.  762. 
Kolapuya,  760. 
Language  of  tlie  Western 
Slope,  760. 


Mutson,  755. 

Meewoc,  756. 

Meidoo,  756. 

Missouri  lowas.  705.  ■ 

Modocs  and  War.  707. 

Nez  Perces  War,  The,  714. 

Nootka.  762. 

Omahas,  706. 

Pottawatamies,  706. 

Payute,  753. 

Pyma,  754. 

Pomo,  757. 

Pitt  River,  759. 

Santa  Barbara,  754. 

Sahaptin.761. 

Selisn,  762. 

Shasta.  759. 

Sacs  and  Foxes,  706. 


Shawnees,  706. 
.Sioux  War,  706. 
Shoshonie,  753. 
Snake.  753, 
Tolewa,  759. 
Tinne  Family.  760. 
Ute  War  of  1879,  715. 
Utah.  753. 
Vocabularies,  763. 
Winnebagoes,  706. 
Wintom,  757. 
Wishosk,  758.. 
Weitspek.  758. 
Yanctounnais,  706. 
Yuma,  754. 
Y'ocut,  756. 
Yuka.  787. 
Yakon,  760. 
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